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PEEFACE 

TO 

THE    FIFTH    EDITION. 


The  present  edition  has  been  edited  with  some  care ;  bnt  no  very 
important  changes  have  been  made  in  it. 

Bemarks  on  recent  views  with  respect  to  the  theory  of  inflam- 
mation, to  the  relation  betwe^  septic  ^i^ganisms  and  inflammatory 
processes,  and  to  the  connection  of  tuberculosis  with  a  particular 
form  of  bacillus,  which  in  the  last  edition  were  placed  in  an  appendix, 
have  now  been  incorporated  in  thieir  proper  places  in  the  text. 

The  introductory  chapter  to_  the  secjji^  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten;  and  the  descriptions  of  two  or 
three  diseases  in  other  sections  have  been  shifted. 

Descriptions  of  Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma  of  the  Skin,  of  Cuta- 
neous Atrophy,  and  of  so-called  '  Acute  Eickets '  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

Lastly,  three  woodcuts  have  been  added :  an  original  one  of  the 
Tubercular  Bacillus;  one  illustrating  Septicsemia  in  the  Mouse, 
after  Koch;  and  an  admirable  cardiographic  tracing  specially  made 
for  me  by  Dr.  Paul  Chapman. 

11  OtD  BCBLIMOTON  Stbeet  : 
MaVl884. 
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PEEFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDI'nON. 


Ik  vulciso  thiB  work  before  those  for  whom  it  was  especially  written, 
namely,  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  and  students  in 
Medicine,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
partly  by  way  of  explanation,  partly  by  way  of  acknowledgment, 
partly  apologetic. 

The  first  thought,  as  I  suppose,  of  everyone  who  sits  down  to 
write  a  scientific  book  is  bestowed  upon  the  arrangement  of  his 
matter.  It  was  my  first  thought.  The  classification  of  disease, 
moreover,  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. But  I  had  long  formed  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible,  in  a 
work  on  Medicine,  intended  to  be  practical,  to  arrange  diseases  on 
strictly  scientific  principles ;  and  in  this  opinion  further  consideration 
of  the  matter  only  confirmed  me.  Consequently  the  arrangement 
which  I  have  adopted  is  for  the  most  part  artificial,  and  to  be  de- 
fended only  on  groimds  of  convenience.  Certain  affections  I  have 
grouped  together  as '  Specific  Febrile  Diseases ' ;  but  all  others,  with 
in  many  cases  more  or  less  disregard  of  accuracy,  have  been  classi- 
fied as  '  Local  Diseases.'  I  may  add  that,  in  respect  of  the  diseases 
of  individual  organs,  I  have  for  the  most  part  arranged  them,  though 
without  expressly  indicating  the  fact,  in  the  following  order,  namely : 
Inflammations,  Morbid  Growths  (including  Tubercular  and  Syphi- 
litic Formations),  Parasitic  Diseases,  Degenerations,  and  Mechanical 
and  Functional  Affections.  I  have  not  hesitated,  however,  in  many 
instances  to  depart  from  this  arrangement. 

The  selection  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  a  treatise  intended  to 
occupy  a  moderate  compass  is  by  no  means  easy.  Medicine  is  inex- 
tricably mterwoven  with  Surgery  and  with  what  it  is  now  fashionable 
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to  term  '  gynaecological  medicine.'  Moreover,  several  other  depart- 
ments of  practice,  especially  perhaps  insanity,  are  now  relegated  to 
specialists,  and  have  attained  such  importance  as  to  need  special 
hospitals,  and  to  have  a  literature  of  their  own.  And  again,  many 
diseases,  and  more  particularly  local  diseases,  which  doubtless  have 
a  substantial  existence,  are  either  not  recognisable  by  specific  symp- 
toms daring  life,  or  are  of  very  trivial  importance,  so  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  space  even  to  enumerate  them.  I  trust  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  having  treated 
some  important  subjects  superficially;  for  having  omitted  many 
subjects  which  it  may  seem  to  some  persons  that  I  should  have  in- 
cluded in  my  work ;  and  for  having  occasionally  introduced  topics 
which  may  appear  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  Medicine,  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  that  term. 

In  discussing  each  subject,  and  more  especially  in  discussing  each 
disease,  my  aim  has  been  to  give  in  a  readable  form  as  much  infor- 
mation as  I  could  include  within  a  limited  space.  With  that  object, 
my  practice  has  been  in  every  case  to  read  the  subject  up  carefully; 
to  compare  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  or  renewed  with  the  results 
of  my  own  experience,  in  those  cases  in  which  I  had  any  experience, 
and  then,  having  taken  a  more  or  less  definite  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  while  my  mind  was  stUl  full  of  it  and  of  its  details,  to 
write  as  clear  and  as  comprehensive  an  account  as  I  was  capable  of. 
Each  article  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  expressing  in  a  condensed 
form  the  fulness  of  my  knowledge  of  its  subject  at  the  moment  at 
which  it  was  written.  This  method  of  procedure  will  partly  explain 
both  the  ex  cathedrd  tone  in  which  I  have,  I  believe,  generally 
expressed  myself,  the  prevailing  absence  of  notes,  quotations,  and 
references  to  authorities,  and  perhaps  also  many  inaccuracies  and 
omissions. 

I  have  throughout  the  work  given  particular  prominence  to  the 
pathology  and  to  the  clinical  phenomena  of  disease;  and  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  clinical  phenomena  seem  to  be  the  direct  consequences 
of  definite  lesions  (especiaUy  therefore  in  the  case  of  local  diseases) 
my  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy  has  been  made  to  precede  the 
clinical  description.     It  may  possibly,  however,  seem  to  be  an 
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omission  that  I  have  only  occasionally  devoted  a  special  paragraph 
to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  diseases.  It  is  so  far  an  omission 
that  I  have  been  driven  to  it  by  the  exigencies  of  space.  But  on  the 
whole  I  do  not  regret  it ;  for  the  distinguishing  of  one  disease  from 
another  disease  should  depend  not  on  the  simple  recognition  of  a 
few  leading  characters,  which  however  carefully  selected  are  apt  not 
tmfrequently  to  fail  us,  but  on  a  bond  fide  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  collective  phenomena  of  diseases.  The  more  a  student  is 
taught  to  rely  on  one  or  two  criteria,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  investi- 
gate diseases  intelligently,  and  the  more  apt  is  he  to  be  content  with 
hasty  and  inaccurate  diagnoses. 

In  respect  of  the  treatment  of  diseases,  again,  I  may  appear  to 
have  been  in  naany  cases  less  full  and  less  specific  than  I  ought  to 
have  been.  The  principles  by  which  I  have  been  guided  in  this 
matter  are  easy  to  explain.  In  the  first  place,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
works  upon  the  Materia  Medica  are  the  proper  somrce  from  which  to 
learn  the  doses  in  which  medicines  may  be  administered,  and  the 
best  modes  of  combining  medicines.  And  in  the  second  place,  in 
considering  the  details  of  treatment,  as  given  in  most  works  of 
medicine,  it  appeared  to  me  that  their  authors  had  for  the  most  part 
simply  recommended  those  doses  of  drugs,  those  combinations  of 
drugs,  and  those  specific  modes  of  administering  them,  to  which  they 
had  accustomed  themselves.  I  admit  that  the  subject  of  my  last 
objection  will  be  regarded  by  many  from  quite  an  opposite  point  of 
view.  Nevertheless,  whOe,  on  the  one  hand,  I  should  hesitate  to 
force  my  own  routine  and  trivialities  of  practice  upon  students,  I 
should  equally  hesitate  to  force  upon  them  those  of  other  people.  It 
seems  to  me  best,  having  inculcated  general  principles,  and  pointed 
out  the  specific  virtues  of  certain  drugs,  to  letive  the  young  practi- 
tioner generally  as  much  unshackled  as  possible  with  regard  to  his 
choice  of  particular  combinations  and  modes  of  administration.  He 
is  far  more  likely  to  make  a  thoughtful  physician,  and,  as  I  think,  to 
benefit  his  patient,  if  he  adapts  his  drugs  and  his  methods  to  the 
exigencies  of  cases  as  they  present  themselves  before  him,  than  if  he 
follows  the  stereotyped  procedure  of  some  predecessor. 

From  first  to  last  I  have  carefully  avoided  quoting  illustrative 
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cases.  This  course  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  necessity  under 
which  I  laboured  of  compressing  my  work  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits  of  space.  But  it  is  a  course  which  I  adopted  reluc- 
tantly, and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  I  was  thereby  robbing  my 
pages  of  much  that  might  have  been  instructive,  of  much  at  any  rate 
that  would  have  rendered  them  pleasanter  reading.  Everyone  who 
has  perused  them  knows  how  much  of  the  charm,  the  freshness,  the 
vigour,  the  impressiveness,  and  the  permanent  interest,  that  charac- 
terise the  classical  writings  of  Abercrombie,  of  Graves,  of  Watson,  of 
Trousseau,  and  of  other  masters  of  our  art,  depend  upon  the  well- told 
cases  with  which  they  are  so  richly  interspersed. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  omission  to  quote  authorities  of 
which  I  have  been  generally  guilty.  The  excuses  which  I  have  to 
offer  in  reference  to  this  matter  are  mainly  the  following : — I  was 
anxious  to  economise  space ;  I  felt,  moreover,  that  my  work  was  not 
an  encyclopaedia,  still  less  a  history  of  medicine ;  and  again,  many 
important  additions  which  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge,  even 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  already  become  classical,  and  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  great  body  of  Medical  Science.  My  indebted- 
ness, however,  direct  or  indirect,  to  innumerable  writers  and  workers 
I  must  fully  acknowledge ;  and  among  these  I  must  not  fail  to  in- 
clude my  senior  colleagues  and  former  teachers  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  the  value  of  whose  teaching  to  myself  I  cannot  exaggerate. 
But  there  are  certain  works  on  which  I  have  drawn  very  largely,  and 
to  the  authors  of  which  on  that  account  I  owe  special  gratitude : 
these  are,  in  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  Eokitansky's  '  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,'  Gornil  and  Banviers's  'Manual  of  Pathological 
Histology,'  and  Virchow's  writings,  including  above  all  his  mar- 
vellous work  on  the '  Pathology  of  Tumours ; '  in  general  medicine.  Sir 
T.  Watson's  '  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,' 
Reynolds's  '  System  of  Medicine,'  Aitken's  '  Science  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,'  Niemeyer's  'Elements  of  Internal  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,'  and  Trousseau's  '  Clinical  Medicine  ' ;  and  in  special 
subjects,  Duchenne's  admirable  work  on  '  Localised  Electrisation,' 
and  the  no  less  admirable  Lectures  by  Charcot  on  the  '  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System.' 
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I  most  apologise  for  the  many  omiBsions,  error's,  rodundancies, 
and  other  foults  with  which  I  am  only  too  conscious  that  my  work 
abounds.  Fresh  from  its  completion  I  feel,  perhaps  not  unnaturally, 
how  much  better  I  could  do  it  were  I,  from  the  standpoint  of  my 
present  experience,  now  to  rewrite  it.  But  this  is  perhaps  a  delusion. 
At  any  rate  I  can  only  take  credit  for  what  I  have  done,  and  not  for 
what  I  conceive  myself  capable  of  doing.  The  tree  must  be  judged 
by  its  fruits. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  record  my  sincere  thanks  to  my 
friends  Drs.  H.  Donkin  and  Gkeemtield  for  the  kind  and  valuable 
assistance  I  have  received  from  them  in  the  progres  s  of  this  work 
through  the  press.  They  have  each  read  and  criticised  nearly  every 
page ;  and  I  owe  it  to  them  that  many  mistakes  have  been  corrected, 
many  omissions  supplied,  and  that  the  reader  has  been  spared  the 
infliction  of  some  grammatical  inaccuracies  and  no  little  careless 
spelling. 

II  Old  Bublinoton  Stbbbt: 

Auyust  1876. 
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GENERAL    PATHOLOGY. 


I.    THE  DEFINITION  OF  DISEASE. 

Pathology,  or  the  physiology  of  disease,  is  the  science  of  life  under 
morbid  or  abnormal  conditions.  This  science,  and  the  arts  of  applying 
it  in  the  detection  and  in  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  disease,  and  in  its  pre- 
vention, form  the  subject-matter  of  works  on  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  question,  then, '  What  is  disease  ? '  naturally  arises  on  the  very 
threshold  of  a  treatise  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  although,  doubt- 
less, every  physician  has  a  notion,  suflSciently  clear  for  the  practical 
piu-poses  of  his  art,  of  what  is  implied  in  the  word,  the  question  is  one 
which  by  no  means  admits  of  a  ready  and  explicit  answer.  Disease,  in 
some  at  least  of  its  forms,  has  been  regarded  by  many  persons,  and  is 
probably  still  regarded  by  some,  as  a  real  thing  or  entity.  This  view  implies 
that  it  can  be  either  cut  out  by  the  anatomist,  or  extracted  by  the 
chemist,  or  excreted  by  the  patient  himself,  or  in  some  other  way  separated 
from  his  body,  so  as  to  become  capable  of  independent  existence  and  re- 
cognition ;  and  might  be  supported  by  reference  to  the  discharge  of  an 
intestinal  worm  or  the  removal  of  a  vesical  calculus,  or  to  a  patch  of 
psoriasis,  an  epitheliomatous  tumour,  a  malformed  heart,  or  probably  any 
other  so-called  '  local '  disease.  A  little  thought,  however,  will  satisfy  the 
mind  that  the  intestinal  worm,  or  the  calculus,  is  of  itself  the  mere  cause 
of  disease,  and  not  disease ;  and  that  the  patch  of  psoriasis,  the  epithelio- 
matous tumour,  or  the  malformed  heart,  is  simply  a  morbid  fragment  of 
the  body,  and  no  more  the  disease  itself  than  the  patient  who  is  suffering 
from  scarlet  fever  or  syphilis  is  the  actual  embodiment  of  either  of  these 
latter  two  affections.  But,  indeed,  the  opmion  that  disease  is  an  entity 
has  now  been  abandoned  by  all  thoughtful  physicians.  Another  view  of 
disease  is,  that  it  consists  in  any  deviation  from  the  healthy  state,  or  (at 
greater  length)  in  any  condition  of  the  entire  system,  or  of  any  part  of  it, 
attended  with  impairment  or  derangement  of  structure  or  function,  or  both, 
and  tending  to  render  life  uneasy,  burdensome,  or  useless,  or  to  shorten 
it.  It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  this  definition 
so  &r  aa  it  goes ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  we  gain  nothing  by 
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it  unless  we  have  previously  agreed  upon  a  definition  of  health ;  and  in 
fact,  by  accepting  it,  we  simply  shirk  the  difficulty  which  we  pretend  to 
solve. 

If  we  consider  attentively  the  various  morbid  processes  and  symptoms 
which  separately  or  in  combination  indicate  the  presence  of  disease,  and 
trace  them  in  each  case  backwards  to  l^eir  origin,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  that  origin  ia.gOme  definite  or  peculiar  cause,  either  innate 
in  the  system  or  acting  on  it  from  without,  and  determining  according  to 
its  nature  and  its  mode  of  operation  the  character  and  the  grouping  of 
the  morbid  phenomena  which  ensiie  :  in  other  words,  that  the  biography 
of  every  disease  comprises  some  special  cause,  and  certain  resultant 
phenomena  (vital,  chemical,  or  mechanical),  which  are,  or  which  produce, 
the  symptoms  and  signs  by  which  we  recognise  its  presence.  Let  us  test 
the  accuracy  of  this  view  of  disease  by  a  few  examples. 

A  patient  is  suffering  from  scabies  or  tinea  tonsurans.  In  the  one 
case  his  epidermis  is  traversed  by  a  lowly  form  of  vegetable  growth,  and 
the  seats  of  this  growth  are  indicated  by  rings  of  superficial  inflammation, 
by  desquamation  and  the  destruction  of  hair;  in  the  other  case,  his 
epidermis  is  imdermined  by  the  burrows  of  swarming  acari,  which  pro- 
duce local  irritation  with  intolerable  itching,  and  involve  the  formation  of 
vesicles  and  pustules.  Now  in  each  of  these  examples  we  have  an  obvious 
cause,  and  certain  resultant  phenomena :  the  former  being  the  parasite, 
the  latter  certain  localised  inflammatory  processes.  We  have  the  two 
fiuitors:  namely,  the  cause  and  its  consequences.  We  have  also  the 
disease.  But  where  is  it,  and  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  the  parasite,  the  presence 
of  which  is  essential  in  order  that  the  disease  shall  present  its  specific 
characters  ?  Is  it  the  inflammation  which  the  presence  of  the  parasite 
evokes  ?  The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  must  surely  be  in  the 
negative.  The  parasite  away  from  the  body  in  which  it  resides,  or  apart 
from  the  irritation  which  it  causes,  is  simply  a  Uving  member  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  local  inflammation,  dissociated  from 
its  specific  cause,  is  inflammation,  if  you  will,  but  neither  scabies  nor 
ringworm.  Obviously  then,  as  applied  to  such  cases  as  these,  the  word 
disease  (if  it  have  any  real  meaning)  includes  both  the  special  cause  of 
the  disease,  and  the  pathological  consequences  of  the  operation  of  that 
cause. 

Again,  a  person  who  has  never  had  scarlet  fever  inhales  the  particles, 
or  the  '  contagiom,'  which  is  the  specific  cause  of  scarlet  fever,  and  forth- 
with becomes  the  subject  of  that  disease.  The  contagium-  multiplies 
within  his  system,  and  presently  a  characteristic  rash  overspreads  his 
surface  ;  his  tonsils  and  probably  his  kidneys  become  inflamed  ;  and,  in 
association  with  these  conditions,  there  is  profound  disturbance  of  his 
nutritive  processes,  indicated  by  heightened  temperature,  increased  forma- 
tion of  urea,  and  many  so-called  '  fimctional  derangements.'  Now  here 
again  we  have  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  various  morbid  processes 
which  result  from  its  operation.  But  where  is  the  disease?  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  '  scarlet  fever '  ?    The  specific  contagious  particle  of 
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scarlet  fever  gives  scarlet  fever,  exactly  as  the  acarus  scabiei  gives  itch, 
or  the  trichophyton  tonsurans  gives  ringworm ;  a  group  of  mutually- 
related  phenomena  spring  up  in  obedience  to  their  cause  as  invariably 
in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter  cases.  But  the  contagiom  of  scarlet 
fever  may,  as  we  know,  gain  entrance  into  the  living  body,  and  yet  be 
inoperative  there ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  more  prominent 
phenomena  which  form  a  part  of  scarlet  fever,  or  symptoms  which  seem 
to  OS  identical  with  the  corresponding  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  are 
occasionally  combined  in  persons  who  are  certainly  not  suffering  from  this 
exanthem.  Yet,  obviously,  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  scarlet  fever  present. 
In  the  former  case,  the  host  remains  healthy  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  dis- 
ease,  though  presenting  some  points  of  superficial  resemblance  to  scarlet 
fever,  is  potentially  and  essentially  distinct  from  it.  Here  also,  then,  it 
is  obvious  that,  when  we  speak  of  the  disease,  we  include  in  our  mean- 
ing, not  only  the  symptoms  by  which  we  recognise  its  presence,  but  the 
nose  upon  which  those  symptoms  depend. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  A  man  is  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  and 
shortly  afterwards  one  of  his  joints  becomes  swollen  and  painful ;  febrile 
symptoms,  attended  with  abundant  sour-smelling  perspirations,  manifest 
themselves  ;  presently  inflammation  attacks  other  joints ;  perhaps  too  the 
heart  becomes  implicated.  We  have  here  a  lot  of  symptoms  which 
teaches  us  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  the  disease  known  as 
'  acute  rheumatism.'  But  what  is  acute  rheumatism  ?  Mere  inflamma- 
tion of  a  joint,  such  as  that  which  results  from  a  sprain,  does  not  consti- 
tute it ;  nor  even  do  successive  or  simultaneous  attacks  of  inflammation 
of  several  joints ;  for  if  they  did,  both  gout  and  pyaemia  should  be  embraced 
within  its  meaning.  Still  less  are  high  temperature  and  profuse  perspira- 
tions rheumatism ;  still  less  acute  heart-disease,  or  any  of  its  various  other 
inflanunatory  complications.  Further,  the  merely  fortuitous  concorrence 
of  meet,  or  even  all,  of  the  symptoms  which  have  just  been  enumerated 
would  still  not  render  the  case  in  which  they  occtirred  a  case  of  rheuma- 
tism. Something  more  is  required  for  that  purpose  :  a  something  which 
shaU  link  all  the  symptoms  together  in  a  common  brotherhood,  a  some- 
thing which  shall  constitute  their  common  parentage,  a  cause  from  which 
all  shall  have  directly  or  indirectly  sprung,  and  which  shall  have  impressed 
npon  them  their  separate  and  collective  peculiarities.  Whether  that 
eaose  consist  in  some  chemical  or  other  change  effected  directly  in  the 
bk»d  flowing  through  the  part  exposed  to  cold,  or  in  some  similar  change 
(induced  through  Uie  agency  of  the  sympathetic  nerves)  in  connection 
vitii  the  joints  themselves,  whether  the  precise  nature  of  the  cause  be 
known  or  unknown,  is  immaterial  for  our  argument.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  other  cases  which  have  been  quoted,  a  cause  undoubtedly  is  or  has 
been  in  qperation ;  and  independently  of  it  the  disease  '  rheumatism '  has 
no  esistoice.  * 

The  Illation  between  cause  and  effect  in  disease,  and  the  necessity  for 
not  overlooking  the  cause  as  an  essential  part  of  the  disease,  are  nowhere 
Bore  obvions  than  where  we  have  to  do  with  affections  in  which  the  cause 
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is  tangible,  or  admits  of  being  weighed,  measured,  or  otherwise  tested  or 
examined ;  as,  for  example,  where  mechanical  impediments  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  bowel,  urethra,  ducts  of  glands,  or  other  tubular  organs ; 
or  where  poisons  received  into  the  stomach  act  directly  upon  that  viscus, 
or  on  distant  organs  in  wliich  they  are  deposited,  or  through  which  they 
circulate;  or  where,  finally,  pathological  results  follow  from  excess, 
deficiency,  or  unwholesomeness  of  diet. 

Now,  in  every  one  of  the  above  examples,  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that 
neither  the  collective  morbid  phenomena  or  symptoms  which  indicate  the 
presence  of  disease,  taken  by  themselves,  nor  the  morbid  cause  on  which 
these  phenomena  depend,  taken  by  itself,  constitutes  a  disease;  that, 
alone,  they  are  simply  factors  of  disease ;  and  that  in  each  case  our  con- 
ception of  a  disease  is  fulfilled  only  when  the  cause  and  its  results  are,  so 
to  speak,  welded  mentally  into  one  common  whole.  And  hence,  if  these 
^•iew8  be  generally  true,  disease  may  be  defined  as  a  complex  of  some 
deleterimis  agency  acting  on  tlie  body,  and  of  the  plienomena  (actual  or 
potential)  diie  to  the  operation  of  that  agency. 

Regarding  it,  not  as  a  matter  of  idle  curiosity,  but  as  one  of  funda- 
mental importance  for  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  aims  and  limits  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  that  we  should  have  a  distinct  comprehension 
of  what  we  mean  by  disease,  we  shall  pursue  the  question  yet  further, 
mainly  with  the  object  of  determining  how  far  the  word  disease  is  properly 
applicable  (as  it  often  is  applied  in  practice)  to  mere  symptoms  or  second- 
ary phenomena  or  incidents  of  disease. 

All  diseases  involve,  some  in  a  greater  some  in  a  lesser  degree,  certain 
groups  of  pathological  consequences  immediately  traceable  to  their  re- 
spective morbid  causes ;  but  these  primary  pathological  consequences 
themselves  tend  to  evoke  others,  these  again  a  tertiary  series,  and  so  on 
continuously.  Thus,  a  person  with  carcinoma  of  the  bowel  may,  as  a 
consequence,  have  stricture,  perforation,  involvement  of  the  glands 
occupying  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue  and  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  or  that 
form  of  cachexia  which  cancerous  disease  so  frequently  induces ;  and,  as 
a  result  of  these  several  secondary  morbid  conditions,  various  other  affec- 
tions, such  as  enteritis,  peritonitis,  jaundice,  ascites,  mebena,  thrombosis, 
and  anasarca. 

Now  all  these  phenomena,  and  many  others  which  might  be  enu- 
merated, are  obviously  component  parts  of  the  carcinomatous  affection 
from  which  the  patient  is  suffering,  and  may  be  regarded  as  symptoms  or 
incidents  of  that  affection ;  but  many  of  them  are  not  onfrequently  also 
looked  upon  as  quasi-independent  diseases,  and  treated  as  such.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  not  diseases.  They  are  clearly,  however, 
elements  of  disease ;  and  inasmuch  as  each  one  of  them  arises  out  of  some 
immediately  antecedent  abnormal  condition  which  is  its  direct  cause,  they 
do  obviously  enough,  in  association  with  their  respective  causes,  fall 
severally  within  our  definition  of  disease.  Hence  the  affection  which  has 
been  selected  for  illustration  (and  manifestly  also  all  other  primary 
diseases)  may  be  considered  to  comprise  or  involve  a  number  of  what, 
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regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  are  symptoms  or  phenomena  which  are 
essential  parts  of  it,  regarded  &om  another  point  of  view  are  component 
parta  or  factors  of  secondary  or  subordinate  diseases,  issuing  in  collateral 
lines  of  descent  from  a  common  ancestral  cause. 


n.    THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  DISEASE. 

The  causes  of  disease  have  been  divided  by  authors  into  three  classes, 
namely,  the  preaHsposiTtg,  the  exeiting,  and  the  proximate  :  the  first  class 
comprising  those  conditions  which  so  modify  the  health  of  the  patient  as 
to  render  him  apt,  or  predispose  him,  to  contract  the  disease,  to  the  specific 
inflaence  of  which  he  happens  to  be  exposed ;  the  second,  those  causes 
which  immediately  impart  or  excite  disease,  smd  give  it  its  specific 
character ;  the  third,  those  morbid  processes  which  the  action  of  the 
exciting  cause  calls  into  play,  and  to  which  the  symptoms  of  disease 
are  supposed  to  be  directly  due.  The  proximate  cause  indeed  is  often, 
though  erroneously,  said  to  be  the  disease  itself.  We  will  illustrate  the 
above  distinctions  by  an  example.  A  woman,  who  has  frequently  been 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  without  taking  the  disease,  is 
again  exposed  at  the  period  of  childbirth,  and  now  suffers  from  a  virulent 
attack.  Here,  parturition,  which  renders  women  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  the  contagious  fevers,  is  the  predisposing  cause,  the  scarlatinal  oonta- 
gium  is  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  inflammatory  processes  going  on  in 
the  skin,  tonsils,  and  elsewhere,  are  the  proximate  causes  of  most  of  the 
symptoms  which  the  patient  manifests.  But  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
scurlet  fever  is  obviously  the  proximate  cause  of  that  disease,  and  the 
proximate  causes  of  its  several  secondary  phenomena  are  just  as  obviously 
their  exciting  causes. 

The  distinction  between  the  exciting  cause  and  the  proximate  cause  is 
thas  purely  artificial.  That  between  the  predisposing  cause  and  the  excit- 
ing cause,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  general  well  marked  ;  and  doubtless  if 
we  had'  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  disease,  the  universality 
of  the  trath  which  nnderhes  these  terms  would  be  beyond  dispute.  As  it 
is,  however,  doubts  or  difficulties  as  to  their  meaning  and  application  are 
apt  to  present  themselves. 

An  example  will  explain  our  meaning.  A  man,  who  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  privation,  is  exposed  to  malarifd  influence,  and  contracts  ague. 
In  this  case,  clearly  enough,  privation  is  the  predisposing  cause,  malaria 
the  exeiting  cause.  But  after  a  time  the  ague  leaves  him,  and  he  is 
apparently  restored  to  health ;  and  he  continues  wdl,  until  perchance 
from  exposure  to  the  weather  in  some  non-malarious  district  he  catches 
oold,  and  straightway  experiences  another  attack  of  ague.  Now  which  in 
tiie  latter  case  should  be  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause  ?  The  answer 
will  probably  be,  •  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,'  an  answer  which  necessarily 
implies  that  on  this  occasion  malaria  is  the  predisposing  cause.     Yet, 
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notwithstanding,  malaria  is  equally  in  both  cases  the  specific  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  acts  (as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt)  in  both  cases  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  manner. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  mean  by  exciting  cause  the  specific  cause,  or 
element,  in  disease :  that  cause  (the  contagium  of  an  exonthem,  the  vims 
of  rabies,  the  parasite  of  a  tinea)  which  stamps  its  individuahty  on  the 
group  of  morbid  processes  ^hich  ensue,  and  constitutes  with  them  a 
definite  or  specific  disease ;  and  by  predisposing  causes  we  mean  those 
general,  non-specific  conditions  which  by  their  influence  so  modify  the 
health  of  the  system,  or  of  parts  of  it,  as  to  render  them  (so  to  speak)  a 
specially  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of  certain  diseases,  supposing  the 
germs  of  these  diseases  happen  to  become  implanted  in  them. 


A.  Pbedisposimq  Causes  of  Disease. 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  subject  of  predisposing  causes  at  any  length, 
although  it  is  one  of  surpassing  interest,  especially  perhaps  in  relation  to 
preventive  medicine;  but. shall  content  ourselves  with  enumerating  and 
considering  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  and  more  generally  recog- 
nised amongst  them. 

1.  The  influence  of  age  is  very  remarkable.  The  period  of  growth  and 
development,  commencing  with  birth  and  terminating  with  the  attainment 
of  maturity,  and  comprising  the  important  physiological  epochs  of  the 
first  dentition,  the  second  dentition  and  the  unfolding  of  the  sexual 
system,  not  only  is  attended  with  a  general  aptitude  for  diseases  having  a 
special  connection  with  the  physiological  processes  (general  or  special) 
which  are  going  on  then,  but  is  liable  for  less  obvious  reasons  to  the 
attacks  of  various  maladies  of  other  kinds.  In  early  infancy  a  remarkable 
tendency  exists  to  disturbances  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  to  these  a 
very  large  proportion  of  infantile  mortality  is  due.  Again,  at  this  time, 
and  especially  during  the  period  of  the  first  dentition,  epileptiform  oon- 
vulsions  are  of  peculiar  frequency.  Bickets  is  a  disease  which  can 
manifest  itself  only  during  the  period  of  growth  of  the  osseous  system, 
and  does  in  fact  occur  during  the  first  few  years  of  childhood.  It  is 
about  this  time  also  that  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis  is  most  commonly 
met  with.  True  asthma  generally  comes  on  in  childhood,  and  is  apt  to 
disappear  before  maturity  is  reached.  Chorea  affects  in  large  proportion 
jroung  persons  between  the  ages  of  8  or  9  and  16  or  16 ;  and  epilepsy, 
when  not  immediately  traceable  to  in&ntile  convulsions,  commences  very 
frequently  about  the  same  time.  Acute  rheumatism,  again,  and  scrofu- 
lous diseases  are  disproportionately  common  in  young  persons.  Further, 
some  parasites,  such  as  thread-worms  and  the  trichophyton  tonsurans, 
are  pecuharly  prone  to  affect  children.  Few  special  liabilities  to  disease 
mark  the  period  of  maturity,  excepting  such  as  are  connected  with  differ- 
ence of  sex,  or  arise  out  of  habits  of  life  and  other  circumstances  which 
have  only  an  accidental  connection  with  age.  But  as  the  decline  of  life 
approaches,  and  during  its  continuance,  many  disorders,  «nd  mainly  suoh 
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as  are  connected  with  the  decay  and  degeneration  of  tissues  and  organs, 
nuoiifest  themselves.  Thus,  the  central  nervous  system  becomes  affected, 
and  feebleness  of  mind  or  fatuity  and  paralyses  supervene  ;  or  the  heart 
undergoes  morbid  changes,  and  dropsies  and  hemorrhages  result ;  or  the 
vessels  get  weakened,  and  aneurysms  and  ruptures  with  extravasations  of 
blood  occur;  or  the  stomach,  liver,  or  kidneys  suffer,  and  cease  to  act 
efficiently.  Gout,  too,  should  probably  be  included  among  the  proclivities 
of  advancing  years. 

2.  The  differences  in  the  organisation  of  the  sexes  necessitate  of  course 
differences  as  regards  some  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  respectively 
liable.  In  one  sex  we  meet  with  disorders  connected  with  the  uterus  and 
ovaries,  disorders  of  menstruation,  pregnancy,  and  lactation ;  in  the  other 
sex  affections  which  are  peculiar  to  the  male  organs  of  generation.  But 
besides  these  necessary  differences,  there  are  others  which  are  much 
more  difficult  to  explain,  and  yet  are  nearly  as  constant.  Thus,  chlorosis 
and  hysteria,  and  nervous  disorders  related  to  hysteria,  are  the  almost 
exclusive  heritage  of  females.  And  certain  other  affections  which  occur 
in  both  sexes  are  yet,  for  no  sufficient  reason  (so  far  as  we  can  see),  far 
more  prone  to  attack  the  one  than  the  other.  For  example,  erythema 
nodosum,  and  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  goitre  itself,  are  all  more  common 
in  females  than  in  males.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  some  of  these 
latter  differences  may  not  be  due  to  the  influence  of  sex  alone. 

8.  Personal  peculiarities,  bom  with  the  individual,  and  often  heredi- 
tary, have  an  important  influence  over  the  relative  liability  of  persons  to 
disease.  Children  notoriously  resemble  their  parents,  not  only  in  the 
general  configuration  of  the  body,  but  in  features,  expression,  complexion, 
and  mental  attributes.  Trivial  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  some  feature, 
in  the  quality  of  the  laugh,  small  oddities  of  manner  or  of  gesture,  are 
perpetuated  in  families.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  malformations 
and  other  morbid  conditions  and  tendencies  to  disease  should  be  trans- 
mitted also.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note :  first,  that  such  inherited 
peculiarities  and  tendencies  not  unfirequeutly  skip  a  generation,  or  appear 
as  it  were  sporadically  in  families,  so  that,  while  out  of  a  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  some  are  affected  and  others  escape,  the  affected  and 
DuaSBcted  procreate  indifferently  healthy  and  unhealthy  offspring  ;  second, 
that  the  inherited  tendency  to  disease  does  not  in  all  cases  manifest 
itself  in  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  morbid  peculiarity  of  the  parent ; 
and  third,  that  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  peculiarities  of  constitution 
and  special  proclivities  to  disease  appear  altogether  de  novo. 

In  some  instances  the  morbid  condition  is  developed,  or  appears,  in 
feetal  life ;  in  others  the  child  is  bom  healthy,  but  with  a  tendency  to 
disease,  which  becomes  realised  at  some  later  period.  As  examples  of 
the  former  case  may  be  enumerated  congenital  malformations,  idiocy,  and 
uevi.  Examples  of  the  latter  case  are  more  common  and  far  more 
important  for  the  physician,  and  therefore  need  more  detailed  considera- 
tion. Certain  functional  nervous  disorders,  such  as  insanity,  epilepsy, 
kysteria,  asthma,  neuralgia,  undoubtedly  run  in  famihes,  and  are  apt  in 
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some  degree  to  alternate,  so  that  a  parent  suffering  from  one  of  them 
may  beget  cliildren  in  whom  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  members  of 
the  group  replaces  as  it  were  the  particular  parental  malady.  Again,  gout, 
tuberculosis,  carcinoma  and  other  forms  of  growths,  all  manifest  a  ten- 
dency to  hereditariness.  So  do  many  varieties  of  skin-diBease,  such  as 
ichthyosis,  psoriasis,  and  acne.  Degenerative  affections,  especially  those 
characterised  by  fatty  or  calcareous  changes,  also  have  a  tendency  to 
repeat  themselves  ;  and  hence,  in  some  families  the  members  are  apt  to 
be  cut  off  prematurely  by  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  brain,  due  to 
such  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  others  the  heart  appears  to 
be  the  selective  seat  of  such  changes.  Lastly,  among  inherited  or  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  we  must  not  forget  certain  idiosyncrasies  characterised 
by  special  liability  to  suffer  from  agencies  which  are  to  most  persons 
innocuous,  or  to  remain  unaffected  by  conditions  which  are  generally 
inimical.  The  influence  of  the  emanations  from  fresh  hay  in  producing 
hay-asthma  and  of  the  smell  of  many  flowers  in  creating  nausea,  the 
specially  poisonous  effects  which  even  the  smallest  doses  of  mercury, 
opium,  or  other  drugs,  and  which  also  certain  forms  of  food  (even  such 
wholesome  meat  as  mutton)  have  upon  certain  individuals,  the  unhappy 
tendency  which  some  persons  seem  to  have  to  contract  all  the  catching 
diseases  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  may  be  to  take  the  same  one 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  remarkable  way  in  which  other  persons 
seem  always  to  escape,  are  common  examples  of  the  peculiarities  re- 
ferred to. 

4.  Occupation,  habits  of  life,  qiiality  of  food  or  drink,  over-indulgence, 
privation,  and  even  abstinence,  are  all  of  them  potent  agents  in  modifying 
the  constitution  and  rendering  the  frame  susceptible  of  disease.  We  may 
quote  in  exemplification  of  this  statement,  the  acquired  proclivity  of  com- 
positors to  tubercular  phthisis ;  that  of  persons  who  lead  sedentary  lives 
to  suffer  from  indigestion  and  constipation,  and  the  effects  of  accumulated 
fat ;  and  that  of  habitual  eaters  or  drinkers  to  excess  to  become  gouty, 
and  to  suffer  from  renal  and  hepatic  disorders.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  of  these  and  like  causes  in  the  production  of  disease, 
and  especially  to  adduce  illustrations  which  might  appear  fiar  more 
striking  than  any  of  the  few  given  above — such,  for  example,  as  the 
occurrence  in  miners  and  others  of  special  forms  of  long-disease,  in 
painters  of  dropped  hand,  in  drinkers  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  delirium 
tremens,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  examples,  not 
of  any  mere  predisposition  which  has  been  gradually  acquired,  but  of  the 
direct  and  specific  influence  of  certain  exciting  causes  to  which  the 
sufferers  have  been  exposed. 

6.  The  effects  of  previous  disease  in  modifying  the  tendency  to  sub- 
sequent attacks  of  disease  are  in  many  cases  very  remarkabM.  In  the 
exanthemata  and  allied  affections  an  attack  of  any  one  is  in  a  very  high 
degree  protective  against  subsequent  attacks  of  the  same  malady.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  inflammations  tend  to  repeat  themselves.  Thus, 
persons  who  have  once  had  erysipelas  of  the  &ce  generally  manifest  a 
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liability  to  recurrences  of  the  same  malady  throughout  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  So  it  is  with  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  tonsillitis, 
catarrh,  renal  inflammation,  and  intermittent  hsematuria.  And,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  difScult  practical  problems  ^th  which  physicians  have 
to  deal  is  that  of  the  counteraction  of  such  acquired  tendencies.  But 
there  are  many  disorders  which  engender  a  liability,  not  to  their  own 
recurrence,  but  to  the  attacks  of  other  diseases.  Thus,  scarlet  fever  and 
gonorrhoea  are  both  curiously  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  attacks  of  acute 
rheumatism ;  tuberculosis  is  generally  believed  to  follow  frequently  on 
enteric  fever  and  small-pox,  and  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands  on  mxuaps ;  and  chorea  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  sequela 
both  of  acute  rlieiunatism  and  of  scarlet  fever.  To  these  latter  examples 
va&y  be  added  the  fisMst,  which  seems  beyond  dispute,  that  organs  and  parts 
which  have  been  the  seats  of  repeated  or  continuous  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  have  in  consequence  undergone  structural  changes,  and  so  also 
pigmentary  mevi,  often  prove  the  selective  sites  for  the  primary  develop- 
ment of  sarcomatous  and  other  kinds  of  malignant  growths. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  refer  here  to  the  special  morbid  predispositions 
of  different  organs  and  tissues.  A  very  little  acquaintance  with  pathology 
is  sufiBcient  to  prove  that  the  different  parts  of  the  system  are  not  all 
equally  liable,  or  liable  in  proportion  to  their  respective  bulks,  vascular 
supply,  or  importance,  to  the  same  forms  of  disease.  Thus,  each  one  of 
the  specific  infectious  fevers  involves  in  its  progress  certain  organs,  alto- 
gether disproportionately  to  other  organs,  if  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
some ;  parasites,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  limit  their  attacks  more  or 
less  exclusively  to  certain  parts,  such  as  the  skin,  muscular  system,  liver, 
or  intestinal  canal ;  the  inflammations  of  rheumatism  and  of  gout  are 
specially  wont  to  seize  on  the  ligaments  and  other  soft  parts  about  joints ; 
and  tumours,  according  to  their  characters,  are  prone  to  originate  in 
different  tissues — tubercle,  which  is  so  wide  in  its  distribution,  rarely,  if 
ever,  appearing  in  the  skin,  connective  tissue,  or  muscles  ;  and  carcinoma, 
which  is  even  less  exclusive  than  tubercle  in  its  choice  of  locality,  yet 
preferring  for  its  primary  manifestation  certain  oi^fans,  as  the  uterus,  the 
mamma,  and  the  alimentary  canal. 

6.  The  influence  of  heat  and  cold,  of  dryness  and  moisture,  and  of 
atmospheric  impurity  in  predisposing  to  disease  is  universally  admitted. 
But  here,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  previously  referred  to,  we  are  apt  to 
confound,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  confounding,  their  indirect  effects  as 
predisposing  agents  with  their  direct  effects  as  exciting  causes.  And 
further,  when  we  come  to  test  the  relative  influences  of  climates  and 
seasons  by  their  prevalent  diseases,  our  endeavours  to  arrive  at  a  just 
eonelnsion  on  the  subject  are  seriously  hampered  by  the  co-existence  witli 
them  (but  partly  no  doubt  arising  out  of  them)  of  peculiarities  of  habit 
and  miodes  of  life,  and  of  malaria  and  other  special  conditions  of  unhealthi- 
ness.  Thus,  we  shall  all  acknowledge  the  influence  of  temperature  in  the 
production  of  brondiitis,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  and  sunstroke ;  but  in 
these  cases  temperature  no  doubt  acts  as  the  exciting  cause.    Again,  we 
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shall  an  be  ready  to  allow  that  remittent  fever,  hepatitis,  and  dysentery 
are  characteristic  diseases  of  tropical  climates  ;  but  for  the  first  malaria, 
not  temperature,  is  wholly  responsible,  and  the  latter  two  are  possibly  in 
some  cases  also  of  malarious  origin.  Further,  we  all  know,  by  personal 
experience,  the  ill  effects  of  overcrowded  close  rooms  ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  deterioration  of  health  must  result  from  that  constant  breathing 
of  vitiated  air  to  which  the  children  of  the  urban  poor  are  generally  con- 
demned, and  we  shall  possibly  rightly  attribute  much  of  their  early  sick- 
liness and  prematurity  of  death  directly  or  indirectly  to  this  cause ;  but  it 
is  certainly  difficult  accurately  to  identify  either  the  morbid  state  which  it 
produces  directly,  or  the  special  predispositions  to  disease  which  it  en- 
genders. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  diseases  prevail  exclusively  or  with  special 
severity  in  certain  climates,  and  that  their  prevalence  varies  with  season 
and  also  with  local  telluric  and  hygienic  conditions.  Yellow  fever  occurs 
in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  in  some  few  other 
localities ;  dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  are  peculiarly  diseases  of  tropical 
India ;  Asiatic  cholera,  dengue,  plague,  all  originate,  and  prevail  chiefly 
or  exclusively  in  hot  climates ;  tubercular  phthisis  is  one  of  the  scourges 
of  the  temperate  zone.  Again,  at  least  in  our  own  country,  thoracic  in- 
flammations are  most  frequent  during  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year — acute 
pneumonia  being  probably  most  common  in  the  early  spring  ;  diarrhceal 
affections  prevail  in  summer  ;  and  many  other  diseases  have  a  tendency, 
difiBcult  to  explain,  either  to  undergo  exacerbation  or  to  break  out,  or  it 
may  be  to  subside,  at  characteristic  times — thus  ague  appears  chiefly  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  psoriasis  and  some  other  forms  of  skin-disease 
have  a  similar  tendency. 

It  should  be  added  that  (fortunately  for  us)  the  human  frame  is  adapted 
to  live  healthily  under  great  varieties  of  climate,  and  tmder  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  and  that  the  effects  of  climate  in  the  production  of 
disease  are  probably  due  less  to  simple  cold  or  heat,  dryness  or  moisture, 
than  to  the  neglect,  on  change  of  cUmate,  to  adapt  our  habits  of  life  to 
the  altered  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  to  the  effects  of 
sudden  and  unprepared-for  variations  of  temperature. 

7.  In  close  connection  with  the  subject  under  consideration  is  the 
question  of  variation  in  the  so-called  '  epidemic  constitution '  of  different 
years,  and  that  of  change  in  the  '  type  of  disease.' 

By  the  term  epidemic  constitution,  Sydenham,  who  first  employed  it, 
meant  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  determined  by  special  telluric 
conditions ;  to  which,  as  specific  causes,  he  attributed  the  development  of 
epidemic  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  ph^ue ; 
and  by  variations  in  which  he  explained  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  one  or 
other  of  these  diseases,  and  a  tendency  (which  he  believed  to  exist)  for  all 
indifferent  diseases  occurring  daring  such  an  epidemic  to  be  modified 
under  its  influence  and  to  assume  some  of  its  characteristics.  The 
advance  of  pathological  knowledge  since  his  day  has  proved  that  most, 
if  not  all,  epidemic  disorders  spread  by  contagion,  and  that  there  is  no 
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atm<»pheric  or  telluric  influence  to  which  they  are  due,  nor  anything 
beyond  actual  contagion  which  can  give,  during  the  presence  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  or  of  small-pox  and  the  like,  any  of  the  special  attributes  of  these 
diseases  to  other  prevalent  diseases.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  something  remarkable,  if  not  inexplicable,  in  the  way  in 
which  diseases  (not  contagious  and  miasmatic  only,  but  simply  inflam- 
matory also)  become  at  irregularly  recurring  intervals  prevalent  in  a  high 
degree  over  wide  areas.  In  this  qualified  sense  the  expression  '  epidemic 
constitution '  is  still  not  unfreqnently,  and  may  on  the  whole  be  con- 
veniently, employed. 

By  the  term  change  of  type  in  disease  is  understood,  not  the  trans- 
formation of  one  epidemic  disease  by  gradual  steps  into  another  such 
disease — a  process  in  which  few  now  beheve ;  but  a  change  in  the  quality 
of  diseases,  in  virtue  of  which  they  present  cycles  of  greater  and  lesser 
intensity  of  attack  and  of  other  deviations  £rom  the  normal  standard. 
Such  changes  are  believed  to  depend  partly  on  variations  referrible  to  the 
disease  itself,  partly  on  '  epidemic  constitution,'  partly  on  cyclical  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  mankind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  differences 
of  severity  and  fatality  do  not  nnfrequently  characterise  different  epidemics 
of  the  same  disease ;  and  further,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that,  even  during 
the  same  epidemic,  some  persons  are  attacked  with  much  greater  or  much 
less  severity  than  others,  or  have  the  disease  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form;  and  in  these  senses  the  fiwt  of  variation  in  the  type  of  disease 
must  be  fully  admitted.  There  are  many,  however,  who  still  believe  that 
all  diseases  have  undergone  a  change  of  type,  say,  during  the  last  fifty 
years ;  that  they  were  formerly  sthenic,  and  were  to  be  cured  by  blood- 
letting, whereas  they  have  now  become  asthenic  and  demand  an  exactly 
opposite  line  of  treatment.  It  would  be  strange  if,  while  the  old  descrip- 
tions of  diseases  remain  accurately  applicable,  as  in  fact  they  do,  to  those 
of  the  present  day,  and  while  the  health  of  the  population  has  been 
imdei^oing  gradual  improvement,  as  it  has  done  (if,  at  least,  we  may 
judge  by  the  diminishing  death-rates  and  the  improved  circumstances  of 
the  people),  the  effects  of  these  unchanged  diseases  on  the  improved  con- 
stitutions should  be  to  render  these  latter  more  helpless  during  their 
attacks,  and  more  likely  to  succimib  firom  sheer  debility.  Many  will  be 
disposed  to  admit  that  the  change  of  type  has  been  rather  in  the  medical 
practitioner  than  in  disease  or  in  the  bodily  constitution,  and  that  the 
gradual  change  of  treatment  has  been  due,  either  to  the  slow  advance  of 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  remedies  in  disease,  or  to  fashion. 

B.    Exciting  Causes  of  Disease. 

Amongst  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease  just  passed  in  review  are 
some  which  act  at  least  as  efiiciently  in  the  direct  production  of  disease. 
We  refer  especially  to  those  discussed  in  paragraphs  4  and  6.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  to  variations  of  temperature,  combined  with  changes  of  hygro- 
metric   condition  of  the  atmosphere,  a  very  large  proportion  of  local 
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inflammations  is  immediately  due.  As  examples  may  be  cited  common 
catarrh,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  nephritis,  rheumatism,  inflam- 
mation of  the  portio  dura  causing  facial  palsy  and  various  afi'ections 
of  the  skin.  Again,  over-indulgence  in  food,  even  though  the  food 
partaken  of  be  fairly  wholesome,  not  only  causes  sickness  and  diai+hcea, 
or  other  forms  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  but  leads  ultimately  to 
accumulation  of  fat,  plethora,  indigestion,  gout,  and  various  disorders 
arising  out  of  these.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  deficiency  of  sustenance,  or 
deficiency  of  essential  ingredients  of  that  sustenance,  induces  emaciation, 
anaemia,  debility,  degeneration,  and  various  special  disorders,  the  direct 
production  of  some  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment  on 
the  lower  animals,  and  of  which  scurvy  afi'ords  a  notable  example.  Not 
fifir  removed  from  such  causes  as  these  is  the  over-exercise  or  nnder- 
exercise,  or  abuse  of  the  system,  or  of  component  parts  of  it.  We  need 
only  refer,  in  proof  of  their  efScacy,  to  the  serious  consequences  which 
are  apt  to  ensue  on  sudden  and  very  violent  muscular  efforts,  or  on  long- 
continued  over-exertion  of  the  muscular  system,  to  the  injurious  effects 
of  sexual  excesses,  which  are  not  entirely  due  to  seminal  losses,  and  to 
the  many  nervous  disorders  which  originate  in  overwork  of  the  brain,  in 
prolonged  wakefulness,  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  passions, 
and  the  like. 

Without  meaning  thereby  to  exclude  the  various  causes  which  have 
just  been  enumerated  from  classification  among  them,  we  may,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  group  the  remaining  specific  causes  of  disease  under 
the  heads  of  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital ;  and  we  may  further  divide 
them  into  the  endopathic,  or  those  which  originate  within  the  system  on 
which  they  act,  and  the  exopathic,  or  those  which  attack  the  system  from 
without. 

1.  Mechanical  Causes.  Exopathic  mechanical  causes  embrace  all 
forms  of  external  violence,  the  results  of  which  fall  more  particularly 
within  the  province  of  the  surgeon.  Endopathic  mechanical  causes,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  of  special  importance  and  interest  to  the  physician. 
They  include  mechanical  obstructions  of  orifices  or  tubes,  whether  these 
obstructions  be  caused  by  thickening  and  contraction  of  their  walls,  by 
pressure  on  them  from  without,  or  by  impacted  concretions :  such  are  in- 
testinal stricture,  hernia,  intussusception,  and  the  lodgment  of  gall- 
stones, and  all  similar  obstructions  in  the  ducts  of  the  Uver  and  pancreas, 
in  the  various  urinary  passages,  in  the  larynx,  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubes,  at  the  cardiac  orifices,  and  in  the  blood-vessels.  They  also  include 
impediments,  however  originating,  to  the  transmission  of  nerve-currents 
along  the  nerves,  dilatations  of  arteries  and  of  other  tubes  and  cavities, 
perforations  or  ruptures  of  their  parietes,  and  extravasations  or  effusions 
of  blood,  serum,  and  other  matters.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  agen- 
cies of  this  kind  are  the  direct  causes  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
local  diseases  to  which  we  are  liable.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
would  probably  all  have  been  considered  by  the  older  writers  as  proxi- 
mate rather  than  exciting  causes  of  disease,  and  tliat  they  are  in  bet  in 
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no  case  the  primary  causes  of  the°  morbid  processes  from  which  patients 
suffer.  Thus,  the  person  who  suffers  &om  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  or 
bowel,  and  whose  grave  symptoms  are  all  referrible  to  the  stricture,  owes 
his  stricture  to  previous  local  inflammatory  thickening,  ulceration,  or 
carcinoma  ;  and  he,  who  dies  from  the  consequences  of  mechanical  im- 
pediment to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  mitral  orifice,  traces  the 
affection  of  the  mitral  valve  to  a  long  antecedent  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever, 

2.  Chemical  causes  of  disease  include  all  poisonous  substances, 
whether  they  be  derived  from  the  inorganic  or  &om.the  organic  kingdom, 
and  however  variously  they  exert  their  influence  over  the  system.  The 
great  majority  of  these  are  necessarily  exopatkic.  Some,  like  the  caustic 
alkalies  and  mineral  acids,  destroy  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied ;  others,  like  opium,  strychnia,  aconite,  and  snake-poisons,  undergo 
absorption,  and  quickly  exert  their  chief  influence  on  particular  organs, 
or  on  the  general  system ;  while  others,  again,  introduced  into  the  or- 
ganism habitually  and  in  minute  quantities,  slowly  induce  characteristic 
organic  and  other  changes,  and  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  definite 
diseases.  Thus,  dropped  hand  and  coUc,  or  plumbism,  are  the  results  of 
chronic  lead-poisoning;  muscular  tremors  indicate  mercurialism,  or 
the  ultimate  effect  of  Uie  inhalation  of  mercurial  vapours ;  the  fumes  of 
phoephoros  after  a  time  cause  necrosis  of  the  jaws ;  the  habitual 
use  of  ergotised  cereals  for  food  is  beheved  to  bring  about  a  pecuUar 
form  of  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremities ;  and  not  improbably  en- 
demic goitre  and  cretinism  are  due  to  the  constant  slow  action  of  some 
material  agent.  We  must  obviously  also  include  here  the  poisonous 
effects  of  certain  articles  of  food  (mussels,  fungi,  sausages,  and  the  like) 
and  those  which  flow  from  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
opium. 

Endopathic  chemical  causes  are  principally  such  as  depend  on  defective 
action  of  the  excretory  organs,  and  the  consequent  retention  in  the  system 
of  effete  matters  which  then  act  as  poisons.  The  chief  emunctories  for 
the  purification  of  the  blood  are  the  kidneys,  liver,  lungs,  and  skin.  If 
the  kidneys  act  inefficiently,  urea  and  other  excretory  constituents  of  the 
urine  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  by  their  presence  there  at  length 
induce  epUeptiform  convulsions,  dropsy,  anaemia,  and  other  symptoms 
which  collectively  indicate  the  presence  of  Bright's  disease.  If  the  liver 
&ul  to  discharge  its  normal  functions,  jaundice  follows,  and  with  that, 
and  in  some  degree  in  consequence  of  it,  many  other  grave  symptoms. 
When,  frt>ni  mechanical  or  other  impediment  to  respiration,  the  blood 
becomes  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  lividity  of  surfeuse,  delirium,  and 
coma  presently  supervene.  The  cutaneous  exhalation  is  for  the  most  part 
merely  complementary  to  that  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys  ;  and  hence  the 
injurious  effects  of  its  arrest  are  not  very  apparent ;  at  the  same  time, 
doubtiess,  seriouB  consequences  are  often  correctly  attributed  to  its  sup- 
pression. Here  we  may  refer,  also,  to  the  ill  effects  of  that  accumulation 
in  the  blood  of  the  various  ill-defined  products  of  decomposition  which 
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attends  the  specific  febrile  disorders,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  most 
diseases  or  pathological  processes. 

S.  Vital  Causes.  We  now  come  to  speak  of  that  important  class  of 
causes  to  which  all  contagious  or  infections  diseases  owe  their  origin : 
causes  which  are  specific  for  each  specific  disease  ;  which  are  material ; 
which  pass  in  some  way  or  other  firom  those  already  affected  to  those  who 
are  sound,  and  implant  themselves  in  their  bodies;  which  grow  and 
multiply  therein  at  their  expense,  causing  characteristic  symptoms ;  which 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  are  capable  of  escaping  therefrom,  and  of  then 
similarly  infecting  a  second  series  of  healthy  persons,  and  so  on  con- 
tinually ;  and  of  which  none  (so  far  as  we  certainly  know)  has  varied  in- 
trinsically in  its  effects  from  the  earliest  record  of  its  operation  down  to 
the  present  time,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  at  once 
obvious  that  these  causes  are  essentially  and  utterly  different  from  those 
mechanical  and  chemical  causes  which  have  just  been  discussed.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  contagiousness  of  a  strictured  bowel,  an 
apoplectic  clot,  or  an  attack  of  jaundice  ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of 
chemistry  that  lead  or  mercury,  morphia  or  the  poison  of  the  cobra,  or  a 
dose  of  medicine,  should  multiply  within  the  system.  But  here  we  have 
poisons  or  irritants  which  do  multiply  in  the  system,  it  may  be  a  billion- 
fold,  and  every  unit  of  whose  product  is  as  efScient  in  imparting  disease 
as  was  the  unit  from  which  it  sprang.  These  facts  seem  quite  incompatible 
with  any  other  view  of  the  nature  of  these  causes  than  that  they  are  actual 
living  things. 

That  some  of  them  are  living  is  absolutely  certain ;  we  mean  para- 
sitic anintals  and  vegetables.  Of  animal  parasites,  some  hve  and  swarm 
on  the  skin,  or  in  it,  and  readily  transfer  themselves  from  one  body  to 
another ;  some  live  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  in  the  solid  organs,  and 
these,  though  still  capable  of  infecting  other  healthy  persons,  infect  them 
indirectly  only,  and  after  undergoing  remarkable  transformations  external 
to  the  body  of  their  host,  and  often  in  the  organism  of  some  lower  animal. 
Superficial  diseases  due  to  the  presence  of  vegetable  parasites  also  are 
highly  contagious. 

With  regard  to  the  contagia,  properly  so  called,  namely,  the  infectious 
matters  to  which  the  several  exanthematous  and  other  similar  infections 
fevers  are  due,  there  is  far  less  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  their  being 
living  things.  Nevertheless  some  such  evidence,  to  the  effect  that  they 
consist  in  marvellously  minute  particles  of  living  matteror  protoplasm,  has 
been  adduced,  and  will  at  a  subsequent  page  be  more  fully  considered. 

The  poison  or  TTtalaria  on  which  ague  and  remittent  fever  depend, 
although,  so  £eu:  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  not  communicable  from  man 
to  man,  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  contagia,  both  in  its  mode  of 
infecting  the  system  and  in  the  effects  which  mark  its  operation  there,  and 
hence  not  improbably  is  of  a  like  nature  with  them. 

It  seems  convenient  to  advert  here  to  the  fact  that  many  inflamma- 
tions, originating  apparently  in  indifferent  causes,  either  are  inherently 
infections  or  acquire  under  particular  circumstances  an  infective  character, 
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and  that  they  spread,  like  the  diseases  which  have  just  been  considered, 
in  some  cases  by  direct  contact  or  inoculation,  in  others,  by  atmospheric 
carriage.  Thus,  most  practical  medical  men  will  readily  admit  the  com- 
moiucability  of  common  catarrh  and  of  tonsillitis,  the  contagiousness 
onder  special  conditions  of  even  idiopathic  erysipelas,  and  the  readiness 
irith  which  catarrhal  ophthalmia  and  impetigo  occasionally  spread. 
Gonorrhoea  furnishes  a  yet  more  striking  example  of  the  same  fact. 
These  cases  are  important,  because  they  seem  to  show  the  possibihty  of 
the  spontaneous  development  of  contagious  elements  within  the  system. 
It  most  be  added,  however,  that  a  very  large  number  of  diseases,  funda- 
mentally distinct  from  one  another,  are  yet  linked  together  by  the  common 
bond  of  the  occurrence  in  them  of  inflammation  as  a  more  or  less  promi- 
nent feature  ;  that  one  tendency  of  advancing  pathological  knowledge  is 
to  recognise  that,  in  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  so-called  '  inflamma- 
tions,' the  inflammation  is  not  the  essential  element  in  the  disease,  but 
merely  one  out  of  a  group  of  several  morbid  phenomena,  aU  starting 
from  the  direct  influence  of  some  specific  cause ;  and  that  hence,  perhaps, 
it  may  eventually  be  discovered,  that  all  these  catching  inflammations  are, 
in  the  same  sense  as  scarlet  fever  or  mumps,  specific  diseases  dependent 
oo  specific  causes.  The  constant  presence  of  bacteria,  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  in  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  and  some  other  inflammations  of  an  infec- 
tive character  lends  probabihty  to  this  surmise. 

The  causes  of  carcinoma  and  other  varieties  of  malignant  disease,  and 
indeed  of  proliferating  tumours  generally,  are  very  obscure.  It  is  not 
diflicult  to  understand  that  when  once  a  tumour,  destined  to  be  mahgnant, 
has  made  its  appearance  in  any  part,  the  subsequent  development  of 
secondary  tumours  in  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  remote 
Mgans,  may  be  due  to  the  conveyance  thither  firom  the  primary  growth 
of  prolific  particles  of  its  specific  protoplasm ;  and  that,  hence,  the  diffusion 
of  such  tumours  throughout  the  organism  may,  Uke  the  diffusion  of 
BDudl-pox  throughout  a  population,  be  due  to  a  contagium — but  to  a  con- 
tagiom,  in  this  case  (as  possibly  also  in  certain  inflammations),  originat- 
ing in  the  living  tissues. 

Bat  this  explanation  throws  no  light  on  the  primary  causation  of  such 
growths,  and  of  their  specific  distinctions  &om  one  another.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  comprise  most  of  what  is  known  or  suggested  on  the 
subject.  It  is  certain  that  many  tumours  of  different  kinds  appear 
secondarily  to  local  injuries,  and  especiaUy  to  local  irritations  which  have 
been  long  continued.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  warts,  epithehoma, 
and  scirrhus.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  many  neoplasms,  such  as  those  which 
charact^se  syphilis,  leprosy,  and  tuberculosis,  are  the  immediate  conse- 
qaence  of  some  vims  or  poison,  not  improbably  some  vegetable  organism, 
with  which  the  body  has  been  inoculated.  Many  tumours  resemble  in 
their  stmctnral  details  the  tissues  in  which  they  arise,  and  may  be 
aoBomed  to  be  mere  local  outgrowths  or  local  hypertrophies  of  these 
Hunm.  Bat  not  un&equently  tumours  have  no  structural  rdation  what- 
crer  to  the  tissaes  among  which  they  appear.    Thus,  masses  of  striped 
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mascle  have  been  found  in  the  kidneys ;  and  tomours  containing  hair, 
teeth,  bones,  and  various  other  foetal  structures,  not  only  in  the  ovary  but 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  organism.  To  explain  the  occurrence  of 
such  heterologous  or  complex  growths  it  has  been  suggested  by  Gohnheim 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  bits  of  embryonic  tissue  which  have  re- 
mained unutiUsed  and  imbedded  in  the  developed  tissues  of  the  organism, 
and  have  resumed  at  a  comparatively  late  period  their  latent  powers  of 
growth  and  development. 


m.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROCESSES  IN  HEALTH. 

Thb  processes  of  disease,  however  widely  they  may  seem  to  diverge  from 
those  of  health,  are  merely  modifications  of  them,  and  their  types  must 
be  sought  in  the  normal  physiological  processes  by  which  the  body  is 
developed,  grows,  maintains  itself,  and  finally  dies.  It  will  be  well,  there- 
fore, before  considering  them  in  detail,  to  pass  briefly  m  review  the  phy- 
siological processes  out  of  which  they  arise. 

A.  It  is  now  admitted  by  physiologists,  with  almost  perfect  unanimity, 
that  the  first  origin  of  every  living  thing,  as  also  every  Uving  particle  of 
the  developed  organism,  is  a  viscid,  homogeneous,  colourless,  albuminoas 
substance,  known  as  protoplasm  or  germinal  matter;  and  that  this  is 
endowed  with  remarkable  powers,  in  virtue  of  which,  under  appropriate 
conditions  of  warmth,  moisture,  and  the  Uke,  it  is  capable:  first,  of 
throwing  out  processes  or  otherwise  altering  its  form,  and  so,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  investing  and  absorbing  solid  particles,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  actual  locomotion  ;  second,  of  growing,  and  maintaining  itself,  by  im- 
bibing and  appropriating  the  nutritious  matters  which  surround  it,  while 
discharging  whatever  is  superfluous,  excrementitious,  or  effete ;  third,  of 
multiplying  by  fission  or  by  gemmation;  and  last  (in  dependence  on  its 
immediate  parentage  and  other  conditions),  of  undergoing  farther  develop- 
ment or  differentiation,  so  as  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  organs,  or 
itself  to  become  an  organ  performing  special  functions. 

Quiescent  protoplasm  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  roimd  or 
oval  masses,  often  presenting  an  imbedded  nucleus,  or  several  such  bodies, 
and  under  many  circumstances  a  thin  membranous  investment,  and 
hence  that  combination  of  characters  which  we  recognise  in  the  typical 
nucleated  cell.  The  earliest  stages  in  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
and  the  earliest  stages  in  the  development  of  organs,  are  characterised  by 
the  abundant  formation  of  cells  of  this  kind  (without,  however,  the  in- 
vesting membrane),  which  are  hence  termed  embryonic  cells.  These 
bodies  stand,  therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  all  growth  and  all  development ; 
and  it  is  by  their  multipUcation  and  by  the  changes  which  they  effect,  or 
undergo,  that  the  complex  organism  of  the  body  is  gradually  evolved  and 
finally  perfected.  Thus,  in  the  area  germinativa  the  embryonic  cells 
arrange  themselves  in  three  layers :  the  uppermost  or  serous,  the  under- 
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most  or  mucoas,  and  an  intermediate  layer.  And,  by  a  process  of 
development  or  differentiation,  are  gradually  produced :  fi:om  the  cells  of 
the  uppermost  layer,  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  epidermis  with 
its  appendages ;  from  those  of  the  lowest  layer,  the  epithelial  lining  of 
the  alimentary  canal  and  of  the  various  glandular  organs  which  com- 
municate with  it ;  and  from,  those  of  the  intermediate  layer,  the  vascular 
system,  with  the  ductless  glands,  and  the  muscular,  osseous,  and  connec- 
tive tissues. 

B.  The  result  of  the  processes  here  adverted  to  is  the  formation  of  a 
series  of  simple  tissues,  which  group  themselves  here  and  there  into  com- 
plex specialised  masses,  named  organs.  These  tissues  may  be  arranged, 
according  to  Virchow,  in  three  categories — the  epithelial,  the  connectivet 
and  those  of  a  higher  grade. 

1.  The  tissues  belonging  to  the  first  category  {the  epithelial)  are 
evolved  mainly  from  the  serous  and  mucous  embryonic  layers,  and  com- 
prise ;  the  epidermis,  with  the  hair,  nails,  and  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous 
glands  ;  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
with  that  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and  other  glandular  organs  connected  with 
that  membrane ;  the  genito-urinary  and  pulmonary  epithelia ;  and  the 
endothelia  of  the  serous  and  synovial  cavities  of  the  body,  blood-vessels, 
and  lymphatics.  In  all  these  cases,  or  in  nearly  all  of  them,  the  tissue 
is  composed  of  typical  nucleated  cells  (that  is,  of  masses  of  protoplasm 
contaroing  nuclei  and  invested  in  membrane)  so  arranged  as  to  be  in 
exact  contact  with  one  another.  Minor  differences,  yet  of  great  practical 
importance,  are  observed  between  the  cells  of  different  epitheUa ;  thus 
they  vary  largely  in  size  and  form,  and  in  the  thickness  and  other  special 
chajucters  of  their  membranous  investment.  In  the  case  of  the  outer 
layers  of  the  epidermis  and  hairs,  nuclei  and  protoplasm  wholly  disappear, 
and  each  cell  becomes  a  mere  lifeless  homy  flake.  The  functions  of 
epithelia  are  very  various  :  some,  as  those  of  the  skin  and  blood-vessels, 
are  merely  protective ;  others,  such  as  that  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  absorb ;  while  those  of  glandular  organs  either  manu- 
&ctnre  and  secrete  products  serviceable  to  the  economy,  or  separate  from 
the  blood,  and  excrete,  matters  which  are  effete  or  injurious. 

2.  The  tissues  of  the  second  category  (the  connective)  are  developed 
almost  exclusively  from  the  intermediate  embryonic  layer,  and  pervade 
all  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  epitheha,  forming  a  kind 
of  network,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  higher  tissues  and  the  elements 
of  organs  are  contained.  They  consist  of  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm, 
which  are  often  exceedingly  minute,  always  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  and  either  rounded  and  isolated  from  one 
another,  or  stellate  and  furnished  with  processes  communicating  with 
those  of  neighbouring  cells.  The  essential  morphological  distinction 
between  epithelium  and  connective  tissue  is,  that  in  the  former  the  cells 
are  in  absolute  contact,  in  the  latter  they  are  separated  &om  one  another 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  some  intervening  substance :  either  an  un- 
organised or  lifeless  deposit,  or  portions  of  the  higher  Uving  tissues. 

c2 
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According  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  this  intervening  substance,  or  to 
peculiarities  presented  by  the  cells,  connective  tissues  may  be  divided  into 
several  varieties.  In  ordinary  connective  tissue,  as  also  in  fascite  and 
tendons,  the  protoplasm  is  scanty  and  stellate ;  and  the  intervals,  which 
are  large,  are  occupied  by  vr&vj  bands  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and  more 
or  less  yellow  elastic  fibre,  both  of  which  are  either  simple  secretions 
firom  the  living  protoplasmic  masses,  or  the  mummies  of  defunct  cells. 
This  variety  of  connective  tissue  jields  gelatine.  In  common  cartilage, 
the  cells  are  round  or  oval,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  dense 
homogeneous  elastic  substance,  which  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  pro- 
gressive thickening  of  the  cell- walls  and  by  their  coalescence,  and  yields 
chondrine.  In  bone,  the  lacunte  and  canaliculi  mark  the  position  of  the 
cells  and  their  radiating  processes,  the  proper  constituents  of  the  bone 
occupying  the  spaces  which  these  include.  The  central  nervous  organs 
and  the  lymphatic  glands  possess  a  peculiar  form  of  connective  tis- 
sue termed  '  retiform,'  in  which  the  essential  elements  of  these  organs 
represent  the  separating  material,  and  in  which  the  proper  cellular  elements 
of  the  ooimective  tissue  are  minute  and  stellate,  and  the  rays  passing 
between  them  are  delicate  and  homogeneous,  and  enclose  exceedingly  small 
spaces.  Mucous  connective  tissue,  which  is  abundant  in  the  developing 
foetus,  is  represented  at  birth  by  the  tissue  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  life  only  by  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 
In  this  the  intermediate  substance  is  fluid  (mucus  in  fEict)  and  contains 
mucine.  Lastly,  passing  by  some  unimportant  modifications  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  choroid,  spinal  pia  mater, 
and  elsewhere,  the  proper  cells  of  this  tissue  contain  pigment,  and  that 
in  many  regions  they  are  distended  with  oil.  In  the  former  case,  we 
have  pigmental  tissue  ;  in  the  latter,  fat. 

It  is  upon  the  essential  elements  of  the  connective  tissue  (namely,  the 
protoplasmic  particles,  or  cells,  and  the  processes  springing  firom  them, 
which,  with  certain  modifications  of  character,  are  distributed  nearly 
oniversally  throughout  the  organism)  that,  according  to  Virchow,  the 
action,  growth,  and  maintenance  of  the  organism  immediately  depend. 
And  just  as  (to  take  bone  for  an  illustration)  we  find  certain  districts  or 
territories  (the  Haversian  systems)  under  the  nutritive  governance  of 
particular  blood-vessels,  so  we  find  still  smaller  territories  within  them 
(the  lacunar  systems)  over  the  welfare  of  each  of  which  a  single  ceU 
appears  to  preside.     The  latter  are  termed  by  Virchow  '  cell-districts.' 

8.  The  third  category  of  tissues  comprises  mostly  those  which  are 
tabular,  and  formed  either  by  the  juxtaposition  and  coalescence  of  cells, 
or  of  cells  or  protoplasm,  which  have  in  some  other  manner  imdergone  a 
high  degree  of  specialisation.  Among  them  we  may  name  nerve-cells, 
and  nerves,  striped  and  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  capillary  vessels,  and 
^mphatics. 

4.  Lastly,  complex  organs,  such  as  muscles,  bones,  glands,  brain,  and 
the  like,  are  formed  by  the  association,  in  various  degrees  of  complexity, 
of  several  of  the  above-enumerated  tissues. 
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Tbas,  the  organism  may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  vital  and 
non-vital  elements.  Of  which  the  latter  comprise  various  more  or  less 
complex  chemical  compoimds,  which  have  been  prepared  and  deposited 
through  the  agency  of  the  living  matter,  and  whose  subsequent  changes 
and  doration  are  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  living  elements  which  are 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  And  of  which  the  vital  elements  are  the 
protoplasmic  masses  or  nucleated  cells,  which,  thickly  disseminated,  carry 
00  between  them  all  the  Uving  functions,  and  form  :  the  universal  net- 
work of  cmmective-tissne  corpuscles ;  those  laminated  aggregations  which 
coostitate  the  various  epithelia,  and  endothelia,  and  the  walls  of  capillary 
vessels  and  lymphatics ;  the  massive  accumulations  which  are  observed 
in  the  central  nervous  organs,  liver,  lymphatics,  and  other  glands  ;  pro- 
bably striped  muscular  fibre,  and  the  axis-cylinders  and  peripheral  ends  of 
nerves ;  and  lastly,  the  corpuscles  which  are  free  in  the  circulating  fluids. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  vital  properties  of  protoplasm  differ  in 
degree,  and  in  quaUty,  according  to  its  age  and  the  functions  to  which, 
by  process  of  development,  it  has  become  subservient.  Thus,  embryonic 
piotoplaam,  and  its  nearest  representatives  in  the  mature  organism 
tnunely  leuoocjrtes  and  connective- tissue  corpuscles),  especially  possess 
the  power  of  multiplication  and  of  differential  development ;  whereas 
muscolar  fibres  and  nerve-cells,  which  stand  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  scale,  probably  never,  at  any  rate  in  health,  undergo  proliferation  or 
development  except  in  their  own  special  grooves. 

C.  The  development,  growth,  and  maintenance,  therefore,  of  the 
mtire  organism  depend  essentially  on  the  healthy  circumstances,  as  to 
nntiition  and  the  like,  of  the  protoplasmic  elements  which  constitute  its 
living  parts.  All  actively  hving  matter  is  unstable  and  short-hved,  and 
needs  for  the  due  performance  of  its  vital  acts  (which  are  always  attended 
with  a  certain  amount  of  waste  of  tissue)  suitable  food,  which  it  can 
imbibe  and  transmute  into  its  own  substance,  so  as  at  least  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  was  lost.  But  it  needs,  also,  the  removal  of  the 
spcDt  nutritious  fluids  in  which  it  is  bathed,  and  of  those  effete  and  excre- 
mentitious  matters  which  it  continually  emits. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment,  we 
have  the  blood,  impelled  by  the  heart,  slowly  coursing  through  the  capil- 
lary blood-vessels,  and  ever  sweating  all  save  its  morphological  elements 
through  their  delicate  parietes  into  the  extravascular  tissues  around,  and 
occasionally  perhaps  exuding  these  morphological  elements  also ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  constant  removal  of  the  spent  pabulum,  and 
of  effete  matters,  we  have  the  extravascular  fluids  ever  undergoing  absorp- 
tion, partly  by  the  agency  of  the  venous  radicles,  but  mainly  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  meshes  of  the  capillary 
network,  and  in  the  very  spaces  in  which  the  protoplasmic  elements 
themselves  are  situated. 

2.  The  nutritious  matters  of  the  blood  are  supplied  to  it  primarily  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  Food,  after  having  been  triturated  and  swallowed 
and  acted  on  by  the  secretions  of  the  various  glandular  organs  which  dis- 
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charge  their  contents  into  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  absorbed  at  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  :  the  fluid  and  more  readily  diffusible 
parts  by  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  the  fiatty  and  albuminous  matters  by 
the  lymphatics.  Those  substances  which  enter  by  the  former  route,  after 
passing  through  the  liver  and  perhaps  undergoing  some  change  there, 
mingle  with  the  general  mass  of  the  blood;  those  which  enter  by  the 
lymphatics  first  traverse  the  lymphatic  glands,  carrying  thence  with 
them  the  white  corpuscles  which  these  glands  manu&oture,  and  then  like 
the  former  blend  with  the  circulating  fluid.  But  the  surplus  nutriment, 
which  escapes  £rom  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  tissues  external  to  them, 
is  also  taken  up  mainly  by  lymphatic  vessels;  and  this  again,  after 
passing  through  lymphatic  glands,  and  deriving  thence  morphological 
elements,  mingles,  like  that  derived  from  the  adimentary  canal,  with  the 
blood-stream.  Lastly,  the  important  secretions  famished  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  by  the  viscera  which  discharge 
into  it,  are  reabsorbed  in  large  proportion  with  the  food,  and  thus  re- 
enter the  circulation. 

8.  Effete  matters  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  org^anism  are  dissolved 
in  the  fluids  which  are  also  the  carriers  of  nutritious  matter ;  and  hence 
are  removed  ^m  the  parts  in  which  they  are  produced  by  the  same 
channels,  namely  the  veins  and  the  lymphatics ;  and  then  mingling  with 
the  blood  are  there  further  reduced  by  the  reducing  agency  of  the  oxygen, 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  lungs  to  furnish  to  the  blood.  Thus  they 
get  converted  into  diffusible  compounds  of  comparatively  simple  constitu- 
tion, which  are  then  separated  from  the  blood  by  appropriate  emimctories : 
carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs,  nitrogenous  compounds  and  salts  by  the 
kidneys  and  skin,  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  by  the  kidneys 
and  liver. 

4.  Presiding  over  the  processes  of  nutrition,  and  to  a  great  extent 
regulating  them,  yet  itself  entirely  dependent  upon  them  for  the  means  of 
its  material  and  functional  activity,  is  the  nervous  system,  comprising  the 
central  organs,  the  nerves,  and  the  end-organs  of  the  nerves.  By  means 
of  the  nerves  every  part  of  the  organism,  probably  almost  every  proto- 
plasmic mass,  is  brought  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  intervention 
of  ganglia  or  of  the  central  organs,  into  relation  with  the  other  elementary 
parts  of  the  organism.  Sensations  or  impressions  received  at  the  peri- 
pheral terminations  of  afferent  nerves  are  conveyed  instantaneously  to 
some  nerve-ganglion,  or  to  the  spinal  cord,  or  to  the  brain,  or  to  all  of 
them  ;  and  then,  reflected  thence  along  the  efferent  nerves,  certain 
responsive  influences  are  transmitted  which,  according  to  their  destina- 
tions, result  in  muscular  movement  or  in  glandular  action.  Thus  the 
central  organs  are  kept  informed  of  what  is  going  on  throughout  the 
organism.  And  thus  (to  omit  all  reference  to  their  influence  over  the 
volimtary  muscles),  by  acting  on  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
they  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  parts,  and  so  control  their  nutrition 
and  the  activity  of  their  special  functions ;  by  acting  on  the  walls  of 
gland-ducts,  they  modify  the  rate  of  escape  of  the  products  of  the  glands  ; 
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and  by  means  of  the  trophic  nearres  (which  many  physiologists  now 
believe  to  exist)  they  probably  exert  a  direct  inflaence  over  the  action  of 
the  essential  elements  of  secreting  org^s. 

D.  Ere  we  bring  these  preliminary  physiological  remarks  to  a  conclu- 
sion, a  more  direct  reference  must  be  made  than  has  hitherto  been  done 
to  the  fact  that  decay  and  death  are  essential  elements  in  the  normal 
processes  of  life.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  every  act  of  life  is 
attended  with  waste  of  tissue,  and  that  living  protoplasm  is  essentially 
unstable  and  short-lived.  It  must  be  added,  that  every  part  of  the 
oi^anism  has  a  limited  duration,  which  is  far  shorter  than  that  of  the 
nomud  duration  of  the  body  which  it  contributes  to  form,  and  that  the 
parts  are  either  removed  by  slow  disintegration  and  degeneration  or  cast 
off  in  mass.  We  need  only  advert,  in  exemplification,  to  the  shedding  of 
the  epidermis  and  of  the  elements  of  excretory  glands,  to  the  removal  and 
re-fonnation  of  bone-tissue,  to  the  generation  and  destruction  of  blood- 
corpuscles,  to  the  atrophy  of  the  uterus  and  the  £atty  degeneration  of  its 
muscular  elements  after  parturition,  and  to  the  even  more  complete 
destruction,  by  similar  processes,  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  during  foetal  life, 
and  of  the  thymus  gland  during  the  first  few  years  of  extra-uterine  exist- 
ence. Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  atrophy  and  degenera- 
tion of  oi^ans  and  tissues  are  normal  physiological  processes  of  old 
age,  and  that  somatic  death,  in  which  they  culminate,  is  their  normal 
termination. 


IV.    PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROCESSES  IN  DISEASE. 

Ip  we  carefully  consider  the  intimate  processes  of  disease,  we  cannot  &il 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  they  consist  essentially  in  nutritive  modifica- 
tions of  the  protoplasmic  or  vital  elements  of  the  tissues :  that  under  the 
influence  of  abnormal  or  unwonted  stimuU  (including  the  stimulus  of 
excessive  nourishment),  these  enlarge,  or  multiply,  or  differentiate ;  that 
when  insufficiently  stimulated  or  fed  or  acted  on  by  destructive  agents, 
they  undergo  atrophy  or  degeneration,  or  perish ;  and  that,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  such  changes,  their  functional  attributes  become  height- 
ened, or  impaired,  or  more  or  less  profoundly  modified.  Thus,  on  the  one 
band,  we  get  simple  hypertrophy,  inflammation,  or  heterologous  growth, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  fatty  or  calcareous  conversion,  or  other  forms  of 
d^eneration ;  and,  again,  functional  derangements  too  numerous  to  men- 
ium,  which  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

But  when  we  look  to  the  marvellous  complexity  of  the  organism,  to 
the  intimate  anatomical  relations  which  subsist  between  the  vascular  and 
the  nervous  and  other  subordinate  systems  and  organs,  and  to  the  corre- 
lation and  mutual  dependence  of  the  various  functions  which  aU  these 
different  component  parts  of  the  organism  are  called  upon  to  perform  ; 
and  consider  that  the  healthy  structure  and  function  of  each  ore  involved 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  similar  integrity  of  every  other ;  we 
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taost  admit  (what  the  alighteBt  practical  experience  will  confirm)  that  we 
cannot  limit  oar  view  of  morbid  processes  to  these  intimate  changes 
alone,  but  must  embrace  within  it  the  structural  and  other  modifications 
of  organs  to  which  such  changes  give  rise,  as  well  as  those  further 
nutritive  and  functional  disturbances  which,  in  a  variety  of  ways  (mecha- 
nical, chemical,  and  other),  disease  of  one  part  necessarily  evokes  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  other  parts  of  the  system.  We  proceed  (o 
discuss  at  length  the  several  matters  here  adverted  to. 

A.    MoBBiD  Gbowth. 
1.     General  Observations. 

a.  Growth  and  development  of  cells. — Whenever  the  protoi^aemic  par- 
ticles or  cell-elements  of  a  part  are  stimulated  to  unwonted  grovrth,  they 
first  increase  in  bulk,  and  become  turbid,  or  minutely  and  indistinctly 
granular,  and  if  stellate,  fusiform,  or  caudate,  at  the  same  time  retract 
their  processes,  and  assume  a  more  uniformly  rounded  shape  ;  and  then, 
by  gemmation  or  fission,  each  cell  gives  origin  to  two  or  more  smaller 
cells,  which  in  their  turn  repeat  more  or  less  accurately  the  processes  of 
growth  and  proliferation.  The  results  of  such  stimulation,  so  far  as 
regards  the  cells  themselves,  are,  that  sometimes  the  newly  generated 
cells  acquire  in  all  respects  the  same  characters  as  had  formerly  belonged 
to  their  immediate  ancestors,  that  sometimes  they  retain  permanently  the 
immature  or  embryonic  condition  which  represents  the  early  or  indif- 
ferent stage  of  nearly  all  cell-growth,  and  that  sometimes  again  they 
undergo  development  into  cellular  bodies  which  differ  materially  in  size, 
form,  and  attributes,  from  those  which  gave  them  origin.  Simple 
hypertrophy  or  hyperplasia  furnishes  an  example  of  tlie  first  of  these 
alternatives,  inflammatory  cell-production  of  the  second,  and  heterologous 
tumours  of  the  last. 

b.  Conditions  associated  with  over-growth. — But  where  there  is  exag- 
geration of  cell-growth,  there  necessarily  is  also  at  least  proportionate 
exaggeration  of  the  various  conditions  which  are  subsidiary  to  such  growth 
—namely,  exaggerated  afSux  of  blood,  exaggerated  accumulation  of  nu- 
trient fluid,  exaggerated  molecular  destruction,  and  exaggerated  efflux  of 
superabundant  and  effete  materials. 

Increased  afflux  of  blood  is  determined  mainly  by  reflex  dilatation  of 
the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  which  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
affected  part,  and  in  a  subordinate  degree  by  increased  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  contractions,  and  produces  one  form  of  what  is 
known  as  '  congestion.' 

Increased  accumulation  of  nutrient  fluid  in  the  extravascular  tissues 
is  due  to  the  pretematurally  abundant  escape  of  it  from  the  dilated  capil- 
laries :  an  escape  dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  vital  influence  exerted 
by  the  protoplasm  of  the  capillary  walls,  and  by  the  over-growing  proto- 
plasm external  to  them.  The  tissues  consequently  get  swollen,  soft,  and 
juicy,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  '  dropsical.' 
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All  vital  activity,  whether  this  manifests  itself  by  material  changes  ot 
by  functional  excitement,  is  attended  with  molecular  disintegration,  which 
has  dome  exact  quantitative  relation  with  it ;  and  hence  increased  vehe- 
mence of  growth,  and  of  reproduction,  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  a 
proportionately  increased  production  of  effete  and  excrementitious  matters. 
Bat,  in  addition,  undue  rapidity  of  cell-growth  and  development  always 
involves  a  corresponding  tendency  to  fall  into  premature  decay  and  disso- 
lution ;  and  hence  arise  fatty  and  other  forms  of  degeneration,  the  i»o- 
ducts  of  which  accumulate,  and  mingle  with  those  of  molecular  disin- 
tegration. It  is  thus  that  the  fluids  of  the  affected  region  tend  to  become 
surehai^ed  with  innutritions,  waste,  and  often  noxious  materials. 

The  increased  absorption  which  takes  place  is  probably  dependent,  in 
some  measure,  on  the  more  active  passage  of  fluid  by  endosmosis  through 
the  wi^s  of  the  venous  radicles,  but  is  certainly  due  mainly  to  the  more 
direct  action  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
sniqpose  that  those  slightly  diffusible  substances,  albumen  and  fibrinogen, 
should,  in  the  face  of  the  opposing  pressure  &om  within  the  blood-vessels, 
be  capable  of  re-entering  them,  ur  that  solid  particles,  whether  indifferent 
<nr  specialised,  should  be  removable  by  any  other  route  than  that  furnished 
by  the  open  months  of  the  lymphatics.  And  that  these  really  are  the  main 
agents  in  the  removal  of  probably  everything,  save  a  variable  proportion 
of  water  and  dissolved  salts,  is  shown  by  the  tendency  which,  when  largely 
over- worked,  they  and  the  glands  in  their  course  have  to  become  enlarged 
and  presently  inflamed,  or  involved  in  the  identical  processes  going  on  at 
the  seat  of  absorption. 

c.  Migration  of  leucocytes. — One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
connected  with  the  subject  of  local  prohferation  is  the  fact,  stated  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Addison,  and  since  then  clearly  established  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Cohnheim  and  the  later  observations  of  many  other  physio- 
logists, that  in  artificially  produced  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
tissues  of  the  frog  or  mouse,  after  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  part  has  taken  place,  the  white  corpuscles  gradually  pene- 
trate the  vascular  walls,  and  presently  pass  completely  through  into  the 
tissues  external  to  them.  It  has  further  been  shown  that  these  emigrant 
corpuscles  take  an  active  personal  part  in  the  proliferation  which 
ensues ;  that  is  to  say,  that  t^ey  then,  as  well  as  (if  not  more  than)  the 
proper  protoplasmic  masses  of  the  part,  give  origin  by  gemmation  or 
fission  to  new  generations  of  cells.  How  for  this  process  may  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  development  of  non-inflammatory  growths, 
is  at  present  in  great  measure  a  matter  of  inference.  Still  there  are  many 
good  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  an  important  item  in  all  cases  of 
abnormal  cell-proliferation.  And  it  is  tax  from  unhkely  that  it  may  be 
equally  importantly  concerned  in  the  normal  processes  of  growth  and 
development. 

d.  Tendency  of  morbid  growth  to  spread  locally. — Morbid  cell-develop- 
ment, occurring  primarily  at  any  one  spot,  generally  has  a  tendency  to 
^read  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  spot.     The  direction  of  local  spread 
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is  in  most  cases  largely  detennined  by  the  structore  and  connections  of 
the  tissue  or  organ  in  which  the  growth  has  originated.  Thus,  growths 
beginning  in  the  cutis  or  mucous  membrane  are  prone  to  limit  their  ex- 
tension to  these  structures ;  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  kidney, 
ovary,  and  other  organs.  Nevertheless,  in  many  cases  the  morbid  pro- 
cess tends  gradually  to  involve  all  adjoining  parts.  This  local  spread  is 
sometimes  effected  by  the  progressive  involvement  of  the  healthy  tissues 
immediately  surrounding  the  focus  of  disease  ;  and  very  often  partly  by 
this  process,  but  partly  also  by  the  appearance  of  new  foci  of  disease  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  primary  focus,  and  by  their  gradual  coalescence  with  it 
and  with  one  another.  It  is  sometimes  detennined  by  the  lines  of 
capillary  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels. 

e.  Tendency  of  morhid  gr&icth  to  become  generalised. — The  tendency 
to  the  simultaneous  or  consecutive  occurrence  of  the  same  kind  of  morbid 
proliferation  in  different,  and  even  remote,  parts  of  the  organism  is  trace- 
able to  a  variety  of  causes,  presents  obvious  and  characteristic  differences, 
and  has  therefore  a  widely  different  significance  in  different  cases.  The 
matter  is  one  which  deserves,  and  indeed  demands,  consideration ;  and 
we  proceed,  therefore,  to  discuss  it  in  some  detail.  A  person,  in  appa- 
rently the  best  of  health,  finds  that  he  has  a  fibrous  or  fatty  tumour  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  or  an  osseous  or  cartilaginous  tumour 
growing  from  the  shaft  of  some  bone ;  and  probably  in  a  short  time  it  is 
ascertained  that  many  other  tumours,  identical  in  character  with  the  one 
first  detected,  are  making  their  appearance  in  the  connective  tissue  or  the 
bones  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  Now  it  is  indu- 
bitable that  we  have  here  a  curious  tendency  in  certain  tissues  of  the 
body  to  undergo  special  morbid  changes.  To  what  is  this  tendency  due  ? 
The  first  formed  tumour  may  be  distinctly  traceable  to  some  local  injury ; 
has  the  growth  which  resulted  from  that  injury  so  infected  the  system  as 
to  have  led  to  the  multiple  development  of  similar  growths  throughout 
the  same  tissue  as  that  which  was  primarily  involved  ?  Or  have  all  the 
tumours  (including  the  first)  resulted  from  the  common  operation  of  some 
independent  morbid  irritant  or  poison  diffused  generally  throughout  the 
system  ?  Or  is  there  some  inherent  weakness  or  vice  in  the  particular 
tissue,  which  has  become  thus  largely  affected,  rendering  it  liable  to  take 
on  specific  morbid  proliferation  under  the  influence  of  mechanical 
violence  or  any  other  indifferent  cause  ?  In  the  examples  which  have 
been  adduced  (and  many  similar  ones  might  be  added),  the  last  of  the 
three  suggested  explanations  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the  only 
tenable  one  ;  and  probably  it  is  the  correct  one.  At  all  events,  we  have 
no  grounds  for  assuming,  frx>m  the  presence  of  cachexia  or  other  asso- 
ciated abnormal  conditions,  that  any  poisonous  matter  either  is  or  has 
been  present  in  the  system  ;  or  from  the  presence  of  lymphatic  implica- 
tion, that  the  primary  seat  of  disease  was  the  source  of  infection. 

The  case,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first 
sight.  The  skin,  like  the  bones  or  connective  tissue,  constitutes  a  special 
constituent  of  the  organism,  and  like  them  (though  in  a  still  higher 
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degree)  is  liable  to  many  morbid  conditions  which  are  pecnliar  to  itself, 
and  'which  may  be  distributed  at  intervals  over  its  surface.  Now  a 
patient  may  have  psoriasis,  beginning  perhaps  in  a  patch  on  the  elbow  or 
knee,  and  diffusing  itself  in  spots  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  His 
&ther  may  have  suffered  firom  the  same  disease,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  also  may  be  subject  to  it.  The  case  is  one  of  hereditary  predispo- 
aitiou.  Now,  probably  no  one  would  dream  of  suggesting  that  the  spread 
of  the  disease  was  due  here  to  the  infecting  influence  of  the  patch  which 
first  appeared  on  the  knee  or  elbow ;  and  certainly  no  direct  evidence 
could  be  adduced  in  &vour  of  its  dependence  on  any  morbid  irritant  carried 
by  the  blood.  The  case  would  doubtless  be  regarded  as  equivalent,  in 
point  of  origin,  to  that  of  multiple  fibrous  tumours  or  exostoses.  But 
another  patient  has  psoriasis  differing  a  Uttle  in  details  of  distribution 
and  colour,  but  (unless  we  go  into  the  previous  history  and  subsequent 
progress  of  the  case)  probably  in  no  other  respect,  from  that  observed  in 
the  former  patient ;  and  further,  at  the  time  of  observation  he  may  in 
every  other  sense  be  perfectly  healthy.  He  had  a  chancre,  however,  some 
time  previously,  and  his  skin-disease  is  due  to  the  syphilitic  poison.  Or, 
to  take  another  example :  an  apparently  healthy  person  becomes  liable, 
without  obvious  cause,  to  urticaria,  and  suffers  from  it  off  and  on  for 
years,  perhaps  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  is  Uttle,  if  at  all,  in- 
fluenced by  diet  or  habits  and  altogether  uncontrollable  by  medicinal  treat- 
ment, and  moreover  may  be  readily  induced  by  a  pinch  or  scratch. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  regard  this,  any  more  than  simple  psoriasis, 
as  the  result  of  a  specific  irritant  working  from  within.  But  another 
person  takes  a  meal  of  mussels  and  presently  presents,  together  with 
more  or  less  violent  constitutional  disturbance,  an  abundant  urticarial 
eruption.  Now  here  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  as  obvious 
as  in  the  case  of  syphihtic  psoriasis.  We  have,  thus,  clear  evidence  that 
both  psoriasis  and  urticaria  are  producible  by  the  local  operation  of 
special  poisons,  which  have  been  introduced  from  without,  and  have  in- 
fected the  system,  and  that  the  former  may  appear  without  necessary 
contemporaneous  manifestation  of  other  symptoms  of  disease.  But  do 
not  these  facts  throw  doubt  on  the  non-specific  origin  of  so-called  '  idio- 
pathic* psoriasis  and  urticaria,  and  hence  also  on  the  assumed  non- 
sped&c  causes  of  fibroma,  exostosis,  and  the  like  ? 

Nevertheless,  while  many  specific  affections  of  particular  tissues  are 
certainly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  specific  irritants,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  other  such  affections  are  due  simply  to  the  influence  of  indif- 
ferent causes  acting  on  parts  which  have  acquired  special  aptitude  to  take 
on  such  morbid  action.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
absence  of  collateral  evidence  of  the  presence  of  systemic  poisoning  by  no 
means  proves  the  absence  of  such  poisoning;  and,  farther,  that  the 
npgarent  commencement  of  the  above  or  any  like  lesions  from  injury  does 
not  make  it  certain  that  this  injury  was  its  essential  cause. 

The  difficulties  which  have  just  been  briefly  considered  are  equally 
affluent  in  the  case  of  carcinoma  and  other  infecting  tumours.    These, 
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like  exostoses  and  fibromata,  become  multiplied  tlirongliout  the  organism, 
and  like  them  repeat  in  each  newly-formed  growth  the  characteristics  of 
the  growth  which  was  first  developed.  But  they  differ  from  them  essen- 
tially in  being  heterologous  in  structure  from  the  tissues  wherein  they 
first  make  their  appearance,  and  because  they  are  not,  or  not  so  obviously, 
limited  in  their  further  distribution  to  one  special  form  of  tissue.  They 
differ  from  them  also  in  the  fact  that,  however  we  may  explain  their 
origin,  the  first-formed  mass  inoculates  the  system  with  the  disease,  as 
truly  as  the  inserted  variolous  contagium  inoculates  a  person  with  small- 
pox, and  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  chancre  infects  its  subject  with 
constitutional  syphilis.  Thus,  if  a  carcinomatous  tumour  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  testicle,  the  patient  for  a  time  seems,  and  probably  is, 
free  from  disease  elsewhere ;  but  presently  other  organs  get  imphcated, 
and  in  a  certam  sequence.  First,  the  lymphatic  gluids,  into  which  the 
testicular  lymphatics  run,  become  involved — these  are  the  lumbar  glands ; 
and  then,  after  an  mterval,  the  disease  appears  simultaneously  in  many 
tissues  and  organs.  If  a  patient  has  carcinoma  of  the  glaus  penis,  the 
next  manifestation  of  the  disease  occurs  exactly  where  the  effects  of 
syphilis  first  reveal  themselves,  subsequently  to  a  chancre  of  the  same  part 
—namely  m  the  inguinal  glands.  And  in  this  case,  again,  at  a  later 
period  the  disease  becomes  generalised.  The  same  rule  applies  equally 
to  cancer  of  the  breast,  uterus,  or  pylorus,  and  indeed  to  any  primary 
cancer,  no  matter  what  its  seat :  first,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  those  which  lie  in  the  direct  route  between 
the  tumour  and  the  thoracic  duct,  suffer ;  and,  later  on,  patches  of  carci- 
noma appear,  distributed  throughout  the  organism.  In  diseases  of  this 
kind,  every  secondary  tumour  is  equally  infective  with  that  which  was 
first  developed;  and  consequently,  just  as  the  primary  tumour  causes 
disease  in  the  lymphatic  glands  related  by  position  to  its  seat,  so  each 
secondary  tumour  tends  sooner  or  later  to  uifect  those  lymphatic  glands 
which  are  in  immediate  connection  with  it. 

/.  Tendency  of  certain  morbid  growths  to  limit  their  distribution  to 
certain  tissues  or  organs. — But  although  carcinomatous  tumours,  and 
such  growths  as  are  related  to  them  by  their  mode  of  dissemination  from 
a  primary  focus  of  disease,  undoubtedly  tend,  when  they  become  general- 
ised, to  involve  a  much  wider  range  of  tissues  and  organs  than  do  fatty 
tumours,  exostoses,  and  the  like,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  they  have 
preferences  or  elective  affinities,  and  that  these  are  in  some  degree  cha- 
racteristic for  each  species  of  tumour ;  and  further,  as  Yirohow  distinctly 
points  out,  the  parts  in  which  such  affections  usually  originate  are 
especially  the  parts  which  their  secondary  manifestations  seem  to  avoid, 
and  conversely.  Thus  tubercle  and  carcinoma,  although  severally  dis- 
posed to  involve  secondarily  a  large  number  of  organs,  and  many  of  them 
in  common,  present  obvious  pecuUarities  of  distribution ;  for  while  both 
of  them  are  specially  apt  to  attack  the  lungs,  brain,  and  serous  membranes, 
carcinoma  is  yet  more  disposed  to  attack  the  Uver,  which  tubercle  generally 
avoids,  and  tubercle  has  a  marked  affinity  for  the  mucous  membrane  of 
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the  bowels  and  for  the  spleen,  in  both  of  which  situations  secondary 
cancer  is  certainly  rare.  And  thus,  again,  while  primary  carcinoma  is 
common  in  the  breast,  womb,  and  alimentary  canal,  these  parts  rarely 
get  involved  when  carcinoma  originates  in  some  other  part  of  the  system. 
The  cause  of  the  apparent  capriciousness  of  distribution  of  secondary 
growths  is  very  obscure.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  understand  why  the  lungs, 
which  form  a  kind  of  filter  to  the  universal  blood,  should  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  them  ;  and  why  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  kidneys,  which 
receive  a  specially  copious  supply  of  blood  or  have  such  arrangements  of 
vessels  as  retard  or  lengthen  its  passage  through  them,  should  be  affected 
more  frequently  than  others.  But  neither  such  conditions,  nor  others 
connected  with  the  relative  functional  activity  of  organs,  influential  though 
they  be,  are  alone  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  It  has  recently 
been  ascertained  that  lymphatic  tissue  is  very  abundantly  distributed 
throughout  the  organism ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
generalisation  of  both  tubercle  and  lympho-sarcoma  is  connected  with  this 
&ct,  and  depends  either  on  some  special  procUvity  to  morbid  processes 
which  this  tissue  acquires  under  certain  constitutional  conditions,  or  else 
on  the  circtmistance  that  it  is  the  appropriate  soil  for  the  germination  of 
the  seeds  of  lympho-sarcoma  and  of  tubercle.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
correct  explanation  ;  and  indeed,  probably  also  in  other  cases,  apparent 
capriciousness  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  special  suitabihty  of  different 
tissaes  and  organs  for  the  reception  and  growth  of  different  specific  morbid 
elements—  an  explanation  which  is  in  entire  accordance  with  all  we  know 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  contagia  of  the  exanthemata,  of  animal  and  vege- 
table parasites,  and  of  other  organic  and  inorganic  poisons  admitted  into 
the  organism. 

g.  Connection  of  dyscrasia  with  the  origin  of  morbid  growths. — Nothing 
which  has  yet  been  said  relates  in  any  degree  to  the  question  of  the 
primary  origin  of  infecting  growths  ;  it  has  simply  been  shown  that  when 
once  developed  they  become  sources  of  specific  infection  to  their  unfortu- 
nate possessors.  This  primary  origin  is  referred  by  many  persons  to  a 
'  dyscrasia '  or  morbid  condition  of  system,  itself  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  presence  of  some  morbific  matter  or  influence  residing  in  the 
Uood ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Simon,  who  formerly  adopted  this  view,  regarded 
a  carcinomatous  tumour  as  a  newly-developed  organ,  whose  express 
purpose  was  to  effect  the  separation  of  such  poison  from  the  organism. 
There  are  several  considerations  which  lend  countenance  to  this  hypo- 
thesis : — when  a  person  exposed  to  atmospheric  changes  contracts  pneu< 
monia  or  any  other  variety  of  internal  inflammation,  an  interval  elapses 
between  his  exposure  and  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  during 
which  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  system  (a  dyscrasia)  is  present ; 
so  again  the  incubative  stage  of  small-pox  or  measles  is  a  period  of  specifio 
dyscrasia  ;  and  further,  at  any  rate  as  regards  tuberculosis,  we  know  that 
it  is  apt  to  come  on  in  individuals  who  have  fallen  into  general  ill-health. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  these  examples  are  none  of  them  strictly 
analogous  to  that  of  carcinoma ;  and  one  indeed  (that  of  the  exanthem) 
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hilly  considered  tells  the  opposite  way,  for  its  incubative  period  corre- 
sponds, not  to  the  supposed  incubative  stage  of  carcinoma,  but  to  the 
period  which  elapses  between  the  first  appearance  of  a  tumour  and  its 
generalisation.  Besides  in  the  g^eat  minority  of  cases  in  which  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  first  manifestations  of  carcinoma,  these 
are  certainly  not  preceded  by  any  evidence  of  ill-health ;  and,  moreover, 
no  such  evidence  becomes  apparent  until  the  patient  is  obviously  begin, 
ning  to  suffer,  directly  or  indirectly,  fi:om  the  effects  of  his  disease. 

The  existence,  then,  of  initial  carcinomatous  and  other  such  specific 
dyscrasiffi  may  fairly  be  denied ;  at  all  events,  the  only  proof  of  their 
existence  is  the  appearance  of  those  very  lesions  which  are  attributed  to 
their  influence.  And  hence  the  only  sense  in  which  such  a  dyscrasia  can 
be  conceded,  is  the  sense  in  which  we  should  admit  a  preliminary  dyscrasia 
as  the  source  of  enchondromata,  exostoses,  fibrous  tumours,  leprous 
patches,  and  the  like  :  a  dyscrasia,  that  is  to  say,  of  limited  distribution, 
and  consisting  simply  in  a  tendency  (congenital  or  acquired)  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body  to  undergo  a  special  kind  of  prohferation  under  the 
operation  of  various  forms  of  irritation.  It  need  not  of  course  be  denied 
in  this  case,  any  more  than  in  that  of  non-infective  growths,  that  such  a 
tendency  may  exist  simultaneously  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  that 
hence,  although  it  is  certainly  not  the  rule,  there  may  be  a  concurrent 
primary  outbreak  of  infective  growths  in  two  or  more  localities. 

h.  Secondary  dyscrasia. — But  although  a  state  of  cachexia,  or  a 
dyscrasia,  is  not  an  essential  antecedent  of  primary  infective  growths, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  condition  of  cachexia  speedily  follows  upon  their 
appearance.  The  fact  has  already  been  adverted  to  that,  from  any  focus 
of  morbid  proliferation,  there  is  an  abnormally  large  reflux  of  nutrient 
fluid  into  the  general  circulation,  partly  by  the  veins  directly,  but  chiefly 
by  the  lymphatics,  and  that  this  nutrient  excess  is  largely  charged  with 
effete  and  morbid  products,  generated  in  the  diseased  area.  These 
products  comprise :  the  ordinary  waste-materials,  such  as  carbonic  acid 
and  urea ;  materials  which  are  traceable  to  the  special  chemical  consti. 
tuents  of  the  part  involved — earthy  matter  if  it  be  bone,  phosphates  if  it 
be  brain  ;  and  probably  also  fibrine  or  fibrine-producing  substance,  which, 
as  Virchow  suggests,  is  manu&ctiu-ed  at  the  seat  of  disease,  and  being 
removed  thence  by  the  lymphatics,  overcharges  the  blood  and  gives  it  its 
inflammatory  character.  But,  in  addition,  specific  affections  yield  specific 
elements,  which  also  traverse  the  lymphatics,  and  presently  mingle  with 
the  blood.  What  these  are  is  not  accurately  known ;  but  probably  (judg> 
ing  from  the  analogies  afforded  by  the  infectious  fevers)  they  are  living 
protoplasmic  particles  evolved  by  the  primary  growing  mass,  which  get 
arrested  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  then  infect  them,  by  either  growing 
parasitically  among  their  elements,  or  (sperm-like)  imparting  to  them 
specific  properties ;  and  which  presently  are  shed  thence  in  new  genera- 
tions, through  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  blood-stream,  to  sow  themselves 
in  distant  organs.  Now,  in  all  these  processes,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have 
ample  sources  of  deterioration  of  the  general  health,  and  of  functional 
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distorbance  of  varioas  parts  of  the  organism — in  other  words,  of  a  second- 
ary dyscrasia.  But  it  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  degree  and  character  of 
the  dyscrasia  will  vary  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  morbid  process 
to  which  it  is  due,  and  especially  that  that  accompanying  the  development 
of  infective  growths  will  be  attended  with  specific  characteristics.  Fmrther, 
more  or  less  in  most  cases,  bnt  in  the  last  more  particularly,  dyscrasia 
will  probably  be  largely  increased,  by  the  constant  drain  of  nutriment 
which  the  growth  and  ulceration  -of  tumours  necessarily  involve,  and  by 
the  obstacles  which,  by  pressure  or  otherwise,  these  so  often  interpose  to 
the  due  performance  of  important  or  necessary  functions. 

When  secondary  dyscrasis  are  present  we  often  find  that  some  me- 
chanical injury,  or  the  result  of  some  such  injury,  attracts,  as  it  were, 
specific  morbid  processes.  When,  for  example,  a  patient  is  suffering  from 
congtitational  syphilis,  a  local  outbreak  is  often  thus  determined.  It  is 
probable  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  parts,  in  which 
certain  non-specific  morbid  processes  are  in  progress,  famish  a  specially 
suitable  soil  for  the  growth  and  development  of  specific  elements  of  disease, 
which  happen  to  be  circtilating  in  the  blood.  The  interesting  experi- 
ments of  Chanveau  seem  strongly  to  confirm  this  view.  He  found  that, 
on  injecting  putrid  fluids  containing  bacteria  into  the  blood  of  healthy 
animals,  no  special  consequences  beyond  some  constitutional  disturbance 
necessarily  followed ;  but  that  if,  after  injecting  them,  the  operation  of 
twisting,  and  thus  strangulating,  one  testicle  was  performed  (an  operation 
common  in  France  and  leading  to  the  general  wasting  of  the  organ), 
violent  inflammation  with  sloughing,  probably  attributable  to  an  abundant 
development  of  bacteria,  took  place  in  the  injured  part,  the  opposite 
oninjored  testicle  remaining  altogether  unaffected. 

i.  Meaning  of  terms  malignant  and  innocent. — It  may  be  well  here 
briefly  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  '  innocent '  and  '  malignant,' 
as  applied  to  morbid  growths.  Malignant  is  almost  synonymous  with 
in&cting;  but  not  quite — for  a  chancre  and  an  inoculated  variolous 
postole  are  both  infecting  growths,  yet  not  malignant.  The  word  impUes, 
therefore,  something  more  than  is  presented  by  either  of  these  aS'ections. 
It  implies,  in  fiact,  additionally,  that  the  morbid  process  going  on  in  any 
one  locality  has  a  tendency  to  invade  all  the  tissues  which  are  round 
about  it,  and  none  whatever  towards  cure,  or  even  to  remain  quiescent. 
A  malignant  tiunour  may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  one  which  tends  to 
involve  all  surrounding  structures,  and  to  disseminate  itself  through  the 
agency  of  the  lymphatics  and  veins,  and  has  no  disposition  to  spontaneous 
core.  The  term  '  innocent '  is  mostly  understood  to  signify  simply  that  a 
tumour  is  non-infective.  Malignant  tumours  often  present  other  cha- 
racters which,  though  not  necessarily  associated  with  malignancy,  are  yet 
highly  suggestive :  these  are,  aptitude  to  recur  after  removal,  abundance 
and  rapidity  of  cell-growth,  softness  and  juiciness  of  tissue  (the  juice  being 
milky),  great  vascularity,  and  marked  differences  of  texture  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  parts  in  which  they  originate. 

A  very  characteristic  feature  of  most  morbid  proliferations,  whether 
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they  be  malignant  or  innocent,  is  their  quasi-parasitic  nature  :  their  dis- 
position to  grow  and  to  maintain  themselves,  independently  of  the  general 
health  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  developed,  and  from  which  they 
derive  their  sustenance.  Thus,  a  large  abscess,  so  far  from  becoming 
starved  by  the  gradual  emaciation  of  its  possessor,  will  often  go  on  in- 
creasing even  more  rapidly  as  his  body  dwindles  away.  And  so  also, 
enchondromatous,  fatty,  and  carcinomatous  timiours,  and  tubercle,  show 
no  signs  of  impaired  vigour  of  growth,  even  while  the  patient  is  progres- 
sively wasting  under  their  influence.  Over-nutrition  and  under-nutrition 
of  the  body  of  their  host  are  alike  without  obvious  influence  over  their 
progress. 

k.  Belation  between  infective  morbid  groicths  ami  specific  febrile  dis- 
eases.— It  is  impossible  to  overlook  here  the  close  relation  there  seems  to 
be  between  malignant  tumours  on  the  one  hand  and  at  any  rate  certain  of 
the  specific  communicable  diseases  on  the  other.  We  have  shown  that  if  a 
malignant  tumour  appear  at  any  one  spot,  as  a  general  rule  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  immediate  relation  with  it  before  long  become  involved,  and 
subsequently  tumours  resembling  the  first  arise  simultaneously  or  in  rapid 
succession  in  various  other  parts  of  the  system.  SyphiUs  and  small-pox 
(which  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  specific  communicable  diseases)  are 
characterised  by  the  same  sequence  of  events.  If  either  of  these  be  im- 
parted by  inoculation,  a  specific  infective  growth  takes  place  at  the  point 
of  operation ;  then,  after  a  definite  period,  specific  implication  of  the 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  ensues,  and  concurrently  or  a  little  later  the 
poison  disseminated  throughout  the  system  gives  origin  to  a  more  or  less 
widely  distributed  outbreak  of  lesions  specifically  identical  with  that  from 
which  they  took  their  origin.  Further,  in  these  and  such  like  affections, 
there  is  (as  is  also  observed  in  malignant  diseases)  a  tendency  for  each  kind 
in  its  secondary  manifestations  to  impUcate  certain  tissues  and  organs 
in  greater  degree  than  others.  Tuberculosis  has,  both  in  structure  and  in 
behaviour,  a  close  affinity  with  syphilis.  Now,  as  we  have  already 
hinted  and  shall  hereafter  explain  at  some  length,  there  are  over- 
whelming reasons  for  regarding  the  specific  causes  of  small-pox,  syphilis, 
and  all  other  specific  communicable  diseases  as  lowly  vegetable  organisms; 
and  it  has  recently  been  (apparently)  proved  that  tubercle  itself,  which 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  quasi-malignant  tumour,  is  also  the 
product  of  a  specific  vegetable  parasite.  Should  this  view  of  the  causa- 
tion of  tubercle  stand  the  test  of  experience,  it  will  be  difiScult  not  to 
anticipate  that  sooner  or  later  a  like  origin  will  be  discovered  for  aU  in- 
fective growths,  and  even  for  many  growths  which  are  usually  regarded 
as  imioeent. 

2.    Hypertrophy.    Hyperplasia. 

The  term  '  hypertrophy '  is  commonly  used  somewhat  loosely  of  all 
organs  or  tissues  which,  from  no  matter  what  cause,  have  undergone 
abnormal  increase  of  bulk.  Thus,  a  Uver  enlarged  by  fatty  deposit  or 
lardaoeous  infiltration  is  often  said  to  be  hypertrophicNl,  as  also  is  an 
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ordinary  swelled  testicle  or  a  lymphatic  gland  afifected  with  tubercle  or 
carcinoma.  But  in  anch  oases  as  these  the  enlargement  is  due  essentially 
to  the  deposit  of  some  extraneous  matter,  or  the  development  of  some 
inflammatory  or  other  morbid  growth ;  and  the  normal  struotnre  of  the 
organ,  so  far  from  being  increased  in  quantity  or  size,  has  probably  under- 
gone atrophy  or  degeneration. 

True  hypertrophy  of  an  organ  consists,  either  in  an  enlargement  of 
its  essential  elements,  or  in  an  increase  in  their  number.  By  Virchow  the 
latter  variety  of  over-growth  has  been  distinguished  as  'hyperplasia.' 
The  former  process  is  exemplified  by  the  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
onstriped  muscular  fibres  of  the  womb  which  takes  place  during  the  pro- 
gress of  pregnancy  ;•  the  latter  by  the  over-growth  of  bone,  which  is 
effected  simply  by  the  multiplication  of  its  elementary  parts.  It  is  very 
diflScult,  however,  in  many  cases  to  determine  positively  by  which  of 
these  two  processes  an  over-g^own  organ  has  become  enlarged,  and  doubt- 
less they  frequently  co-operate. 

Of  all  morbid  processes,  simple  hypertrophy  is  that  which  seems  to 
approach  nearest  to  the  processes  of  health ;  indeed  it  is  mostly  due  to 
the  operation  of  the  very  causes  which  produce  normal  increase  of  bulk, 
and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  protective  or 
otherwise  beneficial.  Hence  it  is  difiScult  to  draw  the  line  between  that 
normal  growth  of  the  heart,  which  comes  with  advancing  years  and 
activity  of  body,  and  that  excess  of  enlargement  which  sustained  and 
over- violent  exertion  brings  about,  and  which  presently  reacts  iujoriously. 
Again,  how  much  more  speedily  would  obstructive  disease  at  the  cardiac 
orifices  prove  fatal,  if  hypertrophy  of  the  heart's  walls  did  not  naturally 
follow  upon  their  efforts  to  overcome  that  obstruction  I  Similar  morbid 
hypertrophies  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  hollow  viscera  are  always 
apt  to  arise  under  circumstances  which  compel  them  to  long-continued 
unwonted  action.  We  may  refer  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  stomach  which 
oooors  when  the  pylorus  is  diseased,  to  that  of  the  intestine  in  cases  of 
intestinal  obstruction,  and  to  that  of  the  bladder,  or  ureter,  or  other  ducts 
when  mechanical  impediments  prevent  the  due  escape  of  their  acciunulated 
contents.  Such  consecutive,  and  often  beneficial,  hypertrophies  are  not 
confined  to  muscular  organs,  but  may  occur  in  glands,  in  bones,  and  else- 
where : — ^in  the  kidney,  for  example,  when  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
titm  of  one  its  fellow  attains  unwonted  dimensions,  or  when  both  undergo 
enlargement  under  the  influence  of  diabetes ;  in  the  bones,  as  when  a 
^otective  buttress  is  formed  in  the  concavity  of  a  curved  rickety  tibia. 

Not  all  forms  of  hypertrophy,  however,  are  a  consequence  of  the 
Attempts  of  organs  to  adapt  themselves  to  conditions  of  increased  work. 
Hypertrophies  which  are  essentially  abnormal,  and  have  no  beneficial 
totdency  whatever,  arise  in  some  cases  firom  the  direct  influence  of  the 
nervous  system ;  in  others  (and  these  are  the  most  fireqnent),  from  the 
•timulus  of  excessive  supply  of  nourishment.  Amongst  the  former  may 
be  included  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  which  long-continued  nervous 
palpitation  induces,  and  that  form  of  goitre  which  occurs  in  '  Graves's  * 
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disease ;  amongst  the  latter,  that  general  enlargement  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity (in  which  the  bones  get  longer  and  thicker  than  those  of  its 
fellow,  and  the  other  structures  of  the  hmb  proportionately  increased) 
met  with  in  cases  where,  owing  to  obstruction  and  dilatation  of  its 
lymphatics,  the  whole  member  is  succulent  with  nutritious  fluid.  A 
particular  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  in  children,  and  the  over- 
growth of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  in  elephantiasis, 
also  are  largely  due  to  this  last  condition. 

Occasionally,  owing  doubtless  to  some  congenital  proclivity,  some  one 
part  of  tlie  body,  as,  for  example,  an  arm  or  leg,  grows  during  childhood 
in  all  its  dimensions  disproportionately  to  the  rest  of  the  frame,  and  while 
retaining  its  healthy  structure  attains  relatively  gigantic  proportions. 

8.  Inflammation. 

General  account. — The  collective  morbid  phenomena  which  are  in- 
cluded under  this  term  occur  as  an  essential,  or  as  an  accessory,  part  of 
the  great  majority  of  diseases.  They  represent  the  reaction  of  the  system, 
or  of  parts  of  it,  against  the  injurious  effects  of  irritants  which  are  morbid 
either  from  their  amount  or  from  their  quaUty ;  the  efforts  by  which  nature 
endeavours  to  destroy,  counteract,  or  throw  out  what  is  noxious ;  and 
those  by  which  she  strives  to  repair  what  has  been  injured,  and  to  restore 
what  has  been  destroyed.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  inflammation 
often  goes  far  beyond,  or  falls  far  short  of,  its  aim,  and  often  acts  as  it 
were  capriciously  and  blindly. 

The  classical  local  signs  of  inflammation  are  redness,  sioelling,  heat, 
and  pain.  These  no  doubt  are  all  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  the 
redness  being  due  to  accumulaton  of  blood  in  the  dilated  blood-vessels ; 
the  swelling,  partly  to  this  dilatation,  partly  to  simple  effusion  and  growth 
of  tissue ;  the  heat  in  some  degree  to  the  increased  a£9ux  of  blood,  in 
some  degree  to  the  rapid  disintegration  that  is  in  progress ;  and  the  pain, 
to  pressure  on  the  sensory  nerves,  or  to  their  impUcation  in  the  morbid 
processes.  But  neither  redness,  swelling,  heat,  nor  pain  is  absolutely 
essentia  to  inflammation :  they  are  simply  to  be  regarded  as  common 
results  or  accompaniments  of  that  process. 

Inflammation  consists  primarily  and  essentially  in  an  nnnatiu^l 
irritability,  and  tendency  to  undue  proliferation,  of  the  protoplasmic 
elements  of  a  part :  these  giving  rise,  not  as  in  simple  hyperplasia  to  a 
mere  increase  in  the  number  of  the  normal  elements,  but  to  cells  which 
tend  to  resemble  leucocytes,  or  embryonic  cells,  and  which  never  go 
beyond  the  formation  of  simple  granulation-tissue,  or  some  variety  or 
modification  of  the  various  forms  of  connective  tissue.  The  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  are  those  in  which  inflammatory  proliferation  chiefly 
takes  place ;  but  all  protoplasmic  masses,  including  those  of  the  epithelia, 
those  coimected  with  the  nerves  and  striped  muscles,  and  also  those 
which  by  their  coalescence  form  the  walls  of  capillary  vessels,  readily 
participate  in  the  process.     As  doubtful  exceptions  may  be  named  the 
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special  ceUs  of  the  central  nervous  organs,  the  proper  liver-cells,  and  other 
c^ls  which  have  attained  a  high  phase  of  development.'  But  in  con- 
nection with  these  extra- vascular  changes,  vascular  phenomena  speedily 
ensue,  and  at  once  take  an  active  share  in  the  processes  which  are  going 
on.  Among  the  incidents  which  occur  in  the  course  of  inflammation  or 
follow  upon  it  are,  exudation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  gangrene,  and 
granulation  or  repair. 

a.  Extra-vascular  processes. — The  extra-vascular  processes  of  inflam- 
mation may  he  hest  observed  (observed  freest  from  comphcation)  in  parts 
devoid  of  vessels,  such  as  the  cornea,  cartilage,  and  certain  portions  of  the 
mesentery.  If  a  costal  or  articular  cartilage  be  excited  to  inflammation 
by  the  mechanical  removal  of  a  bit  of  it,  the  injured  surface  becomes 
covered  at  the  end  of  about  a  week  by  a  soft,  greyish  pulp,  which  consists 
entirely  of  embryonic  tissue,  or  a  mass  of  embryonic  ceUs  together  with 
some  newly-formed  blood- 
vessels. If  now  a  cross- 
section  of  the  cartilage  be 
made  so  as  to  include  its 
whole  thickness,  together 
with  the  wounded  surface  and 
the  pnlp  covering  it,  the 
following  appearances  will 
be  detected   on   microscopic 

,.  .  .  Fia.  1.— IKFLAHIUTIOH  Or  Oartilaoe.     xMO. 

exanunanon        in      successive  (CornU  and  BaoTler.) 

order  from  the  region  furthest 

removed  from  the  seat  of  injury  to  the  surface  : — first,  the  cartilage- 
cells  and  the  hyaline  intervening  substance  in  a  perfectly  normal  con- 
dition ;  second,  simple  enlargement  of  the  cells  and  of  their  nuclei,  and  of 
the  cavities  in  which  the  cells  are  contained ;  third,  fissiparous  multiph- 
-cation  of  the  enlarged  cells  and  nuclei,  and  the  appearance  therefore  of 
several  closely-packed  nucleated  cells  in  each  originally  unicellular  cavity 
(each  young  cell,  moreover,  being  invested  in  a  thin  cartilaginous 
capsule,  and  so  still  presenting  the  essential  characters  of  a  cartilage- 
cell)  ;  fourth,  continued  proliferation  (the  cells  becoming  smaller  and 
much  more  numerous,  losing  their  cartUaginous  capsules,  and  assuming 
all  the  characters  of  simple  embryonic  cells,  and  the  cavities  containing 
each  group  of  embryonic  cells  still  enlarging  at  the  expense  of  the  hyaline 
cartilaginous  substance,  and  hence  approaching  one  another  and  here 
and  there  coalescing) ;  fifth,  an  irregularly  scalloped  border,  to  the  whole 
surface  of  which  is  attached,  and  from  the  whole  surface  of  which  grows, 

'  It  is  not  intended  to  soggest  that  these  highly  endowed  cells  are  incapable  of 
undergoing  any  form  of  inflammatory  change,  for  recent  observations  by  M.  Charcot 
seem  to  prove  that  the  proper  cells  of  the  nervoas  centres  may  be  the  primary  and 
diief  seats  of  sach  changes ;  still  less  that  they  take  no  active  part  in  non-inflanuna- 
fany  morbid  growth,  for  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Creighton  tend  to  show  that  hetero- 
logous growths  in  the  liver  C3mmence  with  vacnolation  and  internal  gemmation  of 
the  proper  liver-cells. 
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the  grey  film  of  embryonic  tissue  covering  the  injured  surfiuie  of  the 
cartilage  (each  scallop  representing  a  portion  of  a  primitive  cartilaginous 
capsule,  the  cavity  of  which  has  come  to  blend  with  those  around  it,  and 
the  continuous  embryonic  mass  representing  the  united  proliferating 
contents  of  these  and  other  lost  cartilage-capsules).  We  thus  see  the 
effects  of  injury  to  be:  first,  growth  and  proliferation  of  the  proto- 
plasmic or  living  parts  of  the  cartilage  (the  newly-formed  cells  gradually 
losing  the  anatomical  and  other  attributes  of  cartilage-cells,  and  degrading 
into  simple  embryonic  cells) ;  and,  second,  progressive  dehquescence  and 
removal  of  the  hyaline  or  non-vital  constituent  of  the  cartilage  under  the 
influence  of  this  cell-growth  and  multiplication,  culminating  in  its  entire 
disappearance  from  those  parts  in  which  proliferation  has  attained  its 
most  advanced  stage.  . 

The  mesentery  of  the  adult  animal  forms,  not  a  uniform  lamina,  but  a 
delicate  network,  of  which  the  trabeculse  are  in  many  cases  exceedingly 
fine,  without  blood-vessels,  and  consisting  solely  of  a  core  of  connective 
tissue,  and  an  investing  layer  of  polygonal  tessellated  epitheUum.  If  a 
little  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 

such  an  animal,  inflammatory  changes  take 
place  in  that  epithelium,  as  they  have  just 
been  shown  to  take  place  under  ana- 
logous circumstances  in  the  cells  of 
cartilage.  At  the  end  of  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  turbid  fluid  is  found  in  the 
serous  cavity — the  turbidity  being  due  to 
the  presence  of  cellular  elements,  pre- 
senting all  varieties  between  ordinary 
pus-corpuscles  on  the  one  handi,  and 
larger  cells  containing  two  or  more  oval 
"°'~/r"S^urL"rr"-    well-defined  nuclei  on  the  other;  and  the 

epithehal  cells  at  the  surface  of  the 
trabeculae  have  become  plumper  and  larger,  have  lost  their  cell-walls,  and 
in  many  cases  have  undergone  proliferation,  giving  rise  to  pus-cells  and 
such  other  forms  of  cells  as  are  found  floating  in  the  peritoneal  fluid. 
The  cells  adhere  irregularly  to  their  points  of  origin,  and  are  invested, 
and  to  some  degree  retained  in  situ,  by  bands  of  coagulated  fibrine  which 
has  exuded  from  the  inflamed  surface.  If  no  further  irritation  be  excited, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  cells  floating  in  the  peritoneal  fluid  get 
opatjui!  and  fatty  and  perish,  while  those  which  are  still  adherent  to 
the  trabecule  flatten  and  resume  the  ordinary  characters  of  serous 
epilliilium. 

Ill  the  above  two  cases  we  have  proliferation  simply  of  the  cells  which 
arc  |ii  (iper  to  the  irritated  tissues ;  in  the  case  of  the  cornea,  however,  the 
result^:  of  irritation  are  more  complex  and  more  remarkable.  The  cornea 
of  till  tiog  consists  mainly  of  a  network  formed  by  the  union  of  the  rays 
of  nullate  cells — the  meshes  being  occupied  by  indifferent  non- vital 
maU'iial.  which  corresponds  to  the  hyaline  matrix  of  cartilage,  and  to  the 
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white  fibroas  trabecolte  of  ordinary  connective  tissne.  If  the  living 
«omea  be  irritated  by  the  application  of  a  point  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  its 
centre,  changes  presently  take  place  in  it,  which  soon  spread,  and  before 
long  involve  the  whole  extent  of  its  tissue,  rendering  it  more  or  less 
obvioQsly  milky  and  opaque.  The  first  changes  discoverable  by  the 
microecope  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  injured  spot.  Here  the 
stellate  cells  first  become  unnaturally  well-defined,  and  a  Uttle  more 
granular  or  turbid  than  in  health ;  then  they  swell,  their  branching  pro- 
cesses at  the  same  time  growing  thinner ;  presently  these  are  retracted, 
and  the  still-growing  cells,  assuming  a  somewhat  nodulated  or  botryoidal 
form,  become  as  isolated  from  one  another  in  the  substance  of  the  corneal 
matrix  as  are  normally  the  cells  of  cartilage  in  the  cartilaginous  matrix. 
Whilst  these  changes  are  in  progress  the  cells  grow  more  and  more  opaque, 
and  their  contents  more  and  more  difficult  to  discriminate;  but  soon, 
obvious  proliferation  occurs  within  them,  the  nuclei  divide  and  subdivide 
(each  division  carrying  with  it  its  own  particular  envelope  of  pro- 
toplasm) until  every  corneal  cell  becomes  the  mother-cell  of  an  irregular 
group  of  embryonic  corpuscles.  This  increase  of  the  vital  elements  of 
the  cornea  is  attended,  as  is  the  equivalent  process  in  cartilage,  by  the 
liquefaction  and  removal  of  the  intervening  matrix,  and  ultimately  by 
the  coalescence  of  neighbouring  groups  of  cells  and  their  discharge  from 
the  snrfEtce  of  the  organ.  So  far  the  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  in 
cartilage,  and  indeed  as  in  serous  membrane  also.  But  something  more 
oocors.  Whilst  the  changes  above  described  are  going  on  in  the  centre 
«f  the  cornea,  and  gradually  spreading  &x>m  that  point  outwards,  other 
changes  are  taking  place  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  creeping 
thence  in  the  centripetal  direction.  These  consist  in  the  gradual  escape 
of  leucocytes  from  the  now  dilated  marginal  vessels,  and  their  immigra- 
tion (in  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  properties)  into  the  interstitial  spaces  of 
the  a^oining  parts  of  the  cornea.  These  spaces  they  soon  crowd, 
rendering  the  corneal  tissue  opaque  ;  and  soon  breed,  mingling  their  off- 
■pring  with  those  of  the  proliferating  corneal  cells,  from  which  they 
become  undistingnishable.  Cohnheim,  who  first  recognised  this  immi- 
gration of  leucocytes  into  the  inflamed  cornea,  attributes  all  the  morbid 
cell-development  occurring  in  it  to  their  presence  and  action,  and  con- 
siders that  the  proper  corneal  cells  remain  perfectly  passive.  The  active 
shu«,  however,  which  these  latter  take  in  the  inflammatory  process,  has 
been  so  often  witnessed  and  described  by  competent  observers,  that  there 
ean  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  upon  the  matter.  The  concurrence 
of  these  two  processes,  not  only  in  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  but  in 
the  inflammations  of  other  parts,  seems  now  to  be  thoroughly  well 
estabHshed. 

Processes,  essentially  identical  with  the  above,  mark  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation  in  the  intervascular  spaces  of  the  so-called  'vascular' 
tissues : — they  are,  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  protoplasmic 
elements;  immigration  and  multiplication  of  leucocytes;  and,  concur- 
rent, the  lique&ction  or  degeneration,  and  disappearance,  of  the  non- 
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vital  parts,  and  indeed  of  living  parts  which  have  attained  their  highest 
phase  of  development.  Thus  we  find  the  earthy  and  organic  matrix  of 
bone  eroded  into  cavities,  the  trabeculte  of  white  fibrous  tissue  attenuated 
into  a  comparatively  deUcate  network,  and  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
undergoing  fatty  metamorphosis. 

b.  Vascular  processes. — The  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  in  and 
about  an  inflamed  part  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  pathologists. 
The  important  share  which  they  take  in  inflammation  is  indicated  by  the 
redness  which  attends  the  process,  and  by  the  dilatation  and  throbbing  of 
the  arteries  which  lead  to  the  spot  in  which  it  is  going  on.  The  latter 
fact  indeed  sustained,  if  it  did  not  originate,  the  belief  that  the  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  an  inflamed  part  was  determined  by  the  active  movements 
of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  in  the  same  way  that  the  general  distribution 
of  the  blood  is  governed  by  the  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of 
the  heart. 

That  the  active  processes  going  on  outside  the  vessels  in  an  inflamed 
area  create  a  demand  for  an  increased  supply  of  nourishment,  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  This  demand  can  only  be  satisfied  through  thd 
medium  of  its  blood-vessels,  which  consequently  soon  dilate,  and  thus 
attract  thither  an  excessive  amount  of  blood.  This  phenomenon,  indeed, 
so  speedily  follows  the  event  which  calls  it  into  operation,  that  in  inflam- 
mation produced  experimentally  it  is  often  the  very  first  indication  of  the 
presence  of  inflammation.  If  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  or  its  mesentery, 
or  any  other  convenient  tissue  of  one  of  the  lower  animals,  be  irritated, 
and  the  processes  which  follow  carefully  observed,  it  will  be  seen :  that 
the  small  arteries  of  the  irritated  area  gradually  dilate  and  probably  after 
some  hours  attain  their  maximum  diameter,  which  may  be  double  that 
originally  presented  by  them ;  that,  subsequently  to  the  commencement 
of  the  arterial  dilatation,  perhaps  some  hours  afterwards,  the  capillaries 
and  veins  of  the  part  follow  suit,  and  that  thus  at  length  all  its  vessels 
get  proportionately  enlarged.  It  will  further  be  seen  that,  while  these 
changes  of  dimension  are  going  on  in  the  vessels,  equally  remarkable 
changes  are  occurring  in  the  blood-stream  within  them :  at  first,  while 
only  the  arteries  are  affected,  the  rate  of  flow  is  increased ;  then,  as 
general  dilatation  of  the  vessels  supervenes,  the  stream  flows  more  and 
more  slowly  through  them  (oscillating,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  capil- 
laries), and  the  white  corpuscles  congregate  and  cling  to  the  vascular 
walls  ;  at  length  the  blood  stagnates,  and  loses  its  serum,  and  the  red  and 
white  corpuscles  get  wedged  together  into  an  apparently  homogeneous  or 
amorphous  mass.  While,  however,  this  condition  of  stasis  has  been 
coming  on  in  the  area  of  inflammation,  the  vessels  immediately  around  it 
have  become  dilated,  and  through  them  the  blood  is  still  circulating  with 
unwonted  rapidity. 

It  is  at  the  period  of  stasis,  or  rather  perhaps  just  previous  to  it  (at 
the  time  when  the  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  are  adhering  in  large 
numbers  to  the  inner  surfitce  of  the  vessels)  that  that  emigration  of 
corpuscles,  which  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  plays  so  important  a 
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part  in  the  inflammatory  process,  chiefly  occurs,  and  may  be  best  observed. 
If  at  this  time  the  small  veins  be  narrowly  watched  (for  it  is  in  them  that  the 
process  commences  and  chiefly  to  them  that  it  is  confined),  small,  trans- 
parent, button-like   bodies  will  be  seen  to 
spring  here  and  there  from  their  outer  sur- 
face ;    these  gradually  increase  in   bulk  and 
nomber,  and  assume  a  pyriform  shape,  and 
presently,  having  acquired  the  form  and  size 
of  white  corpuscles,  detach  themselves  from 
the  surface  from  which  they  seemed  to  grow 
— their    connection    therewith    having   pre- 
viously been  reduced  to  a  mere  thread.    Prior      ^'"-  JSk^'^^^xTw?^'" 
to    their   complete    detachment    they    often  (lunofletacii.) 

throw  out  delicate  processes  which  aid  them  in  their  ulterior  move- 
ments. In  this  way  vast  numbers  of  white  corpuscles  pass  in  a  short 
time  from  the  interior  of  the  vessels  into  the  tissues  external  to  them, 
without  leaving  behind  them  a  trace  of  the  route  by  which  their  escape 
through  the  parietes  was  effected. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  variations  in  the  dimensions  of  vessels,  and  in 
the  rate  of  flow  of  blood  through  them,  are  very  important  incidents  in  the 
collective  phenomena  of  inflammation.  But  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  deter- 
mine upon  what  cause,  or  on  what  combination  of  causes,  the  several 
variations  depend  ;  and  especially  it  is  difScult  to  trace  the  exact  relation 
between  the  varying  diameters  of  vessels  and  the  varying  rates  of  the 
passage  of  their  contents  along  them.  We  know  that  the  smaller  veins, 
and  still  more  the  smaller  arteries,  are  capable  of  contracting  and  dilating 
within  comparatively  wide  limits,  and  thus  of  regulating  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  admitted  into,  or  discharged  from,  the 
area  to  which  they  minister ;  and  that  this  function  is  affected  by  means 
of  their  muscular  walls,  which,  when  they  contract,  diminish  the  cahbre 
of  the  vessels,  when  they  relax,  permit  of  their  dilatation.  We  now  know 
also,  ehiefly  through  the  labours  of  Strieker,  that  the  capillary  vessels  are 
not  merely  passive  organs,  contracting  and  dilating  in  obedience  to  the 
various  degrees  of  blood-pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected ;  but  that, 
in  virtue  of  the  endowments  of  the  Uving  protoplasm  of  their  walls,  they 
possess,  like  the  arteries  and  veins,  a  power  of  active  contraction.  And, 
further,  we  now  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  arteries,  veins,  and 
capillaries  possess,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  active  contraction  and  the 
capability  of  passive  dilatation,  a  distinct  power  of  active  dilatation,  or  ai 
any  rate  of  dilatation  with  retention  of  tonicity.  Again,  we  know  that 
the  moscolar  tissue  of  the  vascular  system,  like  that  of  all  other  parts, 
is  under  the  dominance  of  nerves — in  this  case  the  nerves  of  the  vaso- 
motor system.  Contraction  of  vessels  may  be  caused,  either  by  the  direct 
application  of  irritants  to  them,  or  by  exciting  the  cut  surface  of  thet 
distal  portion  of  a  divided  motor  nerve,  comprising  vaso-motor  fibreSf 
distributed  to  them.  Active  or  tonic  dilatation  seems  specially  to  be  in- 
duced by  reflex  action,  excited  by  stimulating  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
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part  in  or  near  which  the  vessels  undergoing  dilatation  are  situated.  Pas- 
sive dilatation  takes  place  whenever  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
is  abolished  or  weakened,  or  the  vascular  walls  lose  their  proper  contrac- 
tile power.  We  may  gather  from  this  statement  that  the  primary  di- 
latation of  the  vessels  of  inflamed  parts  is  due  to  reflex  stimulation, 
traceable  to  the  inordinately  active  vital  processes  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  extra- vascular  tissues;  and  that  the  later  dilatation  is  probably 
merely  passive.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  variations  which  take 
place  in  the  rate  of  the  blood-flow  in  the  vessels  of  inflamed  parts,  it  wiU 
be  su£Bcient  for  our  purpose  to  point  out :  that  the  increase  which  occurs 
in  the  .early  stage  of  inflammation  in  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  area,  and 
which  is  maintained  continuously  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
lesion,  is  in  obvious  accordance  with  the  physiological  fact  that  dilatation 
of  the  smaller  vessels  not  only  admits  of  a  larger  presence  of  blood  in 
them,  but  allows  of  a  more  ready  transit  of  blood  through  them ;  and 
that  the  stasis,  which  takes  place  after  a  time  in  the  still  dilated  blood- 
vessels of  the  inflamed  area,  is  obviously  connected  with  the  tendency 
which  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  have  then  acquired  to  adhere 
to,  and  pass  through,  their  walls— which  conditions  in  their  turn  doubt- 
less depend  on  the  altered  nutritive  relations  then  subsisting  between  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  and  tissues  external  to  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
blood  within  them  on  the  other. 

c.  Exudation. — The  abundant  fluid  which  sweats  from  the  vessels 
during  inflammation,  though  consisting  essentially  of  the  serum  of  the 

blood,   presents    modifica- 
'  tions  of  constitution  deter- 

mined by  the  tissues  in 
connection  with  which  its 
escape  occurs,  and  further 
involves  different  results 
according  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  es- 
cape. The  swelling,  which 
always  accompanies  inflam- 
matory processes  going  on 
in  the  substance  of  organs 
and  tissues,  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  this  exudation ;  and  indeed  if  the  parts  involved  be  lax. 
serous  infiltration,  or  oedema,  is  apt  to  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
actual  inflammation.  In  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes,  the  mem- 
brane itself,  and  the  tissues  which  ore  subjacent  to  it,  all  get  infiltrated  ; 
but,  in  addition,  there  is  generally  a  copious  discharge  of  fluid  from  the 
free  surface.  The  most  abundant  discharge,  however,  takes  place  into 
serous  cavities  when  the  membrane  which  invests  them  is  the  seat  of 
inflammation.  It  is  thus  that  hydrothorax  and  ascites  are  often  produced. 
The  most  common  distinction  between  inflammatory  fluid-exudation  and 
blood-serum  is  the  presence  in  the  former  of  a  comparatively  large  qnan- 


FlO.  4.— FiBBmOUB  BCUDATIO!!. 

a.  From  diphtheritic  membrane.     x350. 
6.  Ftom  Inflamed  pleura.     xtOO. 
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thy  of  fibrine,  or  fibrinogen.  This  is  observed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  cases,  but  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  inflammations  of  serous 
membranes,  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  exuded  flbrine  coagulates  at  the 
moment  of  its  escape,  entangUng  morphological  elements,  and  forming 
the  false  membrane  which  adheres  so  characteristically  to  the  surfifice. 
Another,  bat  less  fireqaent,  pecoliarity  is  the  appearance  in  it  of  mucine ; 
this  is  observed  chiefly  when  the  mucous  and  synovial  membranes  are 
affected,  and  is  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  cells  of  the  diseased 
surface.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the  exudation  of  white  corpuscles  is 
probably  an  essential  element  in  the  inflammatory  process;  small  but 
variable  numbers  of  red  corpuscles  also  are  apt  to  exude  in  company  with 
them  ;  but  at  times  the  escape  of  blood-cells  is  much  more  abundant  than 
can  be  explained  by  this  process,  and  is  manifestly  due  to  actual  rupture 
of  blood-vessels — generally  vessels  of  new  formation. 

d.  Suppuration. — A  frequent  event  of  inflammation,  and  one  that  marks 
one  of  its  recognised  stages,  is  the  formation  of  pus.  '  Laudable  pus,'  as 
it  is  termed,  is  a  thick,  creamy,  mawkish-smelling,  alkaline  fluid,  contain- 
ing a  great  abundance  of  corpuscles,  to  the  presence  of  which  its  opacity 


FlO.  6.— PCS-CKLLS. 


a.  Ordinary  appearance,    b.  Showing  amceboid  movemeDta.    e.  After  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
<f.  Undergoing  fatty  degeneiation. 

and  whiteness  are  due.  The  fluid  part,  which  is  called  the  '  liquor  puris,' 
contains,  hke  the  serum  of  the  blood  (firom  which  it  is  derived),  albumen, 
salts,  &c.,  and  differs  little  from  it  in  composition.  It  sometimes  also 
presents  a  peculiar  albuminoid  substance,  named  '  pyine.'  The  corpus- 
cular part  consists  almost  entirely  of  bodies  termed  '  pus-cells,'  which,  as 
generally  seen,  are  globular  in  form,  varying  between  tsW  <^^  bo'od  ^^^ 
in  diameter,  and  differing  little,  if  at  aU,  from  leucocytes,  or  so-called 
'  mncons  corpuscles,'  or  embryonic  cells.  They  are  transparent,  colourless, 
more  or  less  granular  masses  of  protoplasm,  without  investing  membrane ; 
which,  though  globular  when  dead  or  as  usually  examined,  present  active 
amisboid  movements  of  locomotion  and  change  of  form,  while  still  living 
and  uzider  approjiriate  circumstances.  Under  the  influence  of  water,  or 
atill  better  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  general  substance  of  each  corpuscle  swells 
up  and  increases  in  transparency,  and  one  nucleus,  or  more  frequently 
two,  three,  or  more. nuclei  become  revealed  within  it. 

It  is  obvions,  then,  that  there  is  httle  or  no  microscopical  difference 
between  typical  pus-corpuscles  and  the  corpuscles  developed,  previous 
to  the  sopporative  stage,  by  the  breeding  of  coimective-tissue  cells  and 
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other  stationary  protoplasmic  bodies,  or  of  immigrant  leucocytes,  and 
that  they  have  both  a  common  origin.  Indeed  at  every  suppurating 
surface  the  gradual  transition  of  the  one  into  the  other  may  be 
readily  obser\'ed.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  pus- 
corpuscles  ever  multiply,  and  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  groups  of 
small  nuclei  they  contain  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  last  abortive  attempt 
at  reproduction. 

It  is  not  di£Scult  to  trace  some  of  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  pus.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  when  inflammatory  pro- 
liferation is  going  on  the  indifferent  or  non-vital  tissues  between  the  groups 
of  swarming  cells  gradually  get  eroded  and  removed  ;  and  that  presently, 
as  these  disappear,  the  neighbouring  groups  of  cells  come  into  direct  rela- 
tion with  one  another,  and  thus  constitute  an  almost  uniform  mass  of 
embryonic  tissue.  They  still  cohere,  however,  either  as  epithelial  cells  do, 
or  through  the  intervention  of  some  scanty  adhesive  material.  It  needs 
only  the  loss  of  this  cohesive  property,  and  the  addition  of  the  liquor  poris, 
to  convert  this  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  tissue  into  orthodox  pus.  It 
is  thus,  indeed,  that  suppuration  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  an  ulcer ;  it 
is  thus,  also,  that  abscesses  arise.  In  the  latter  case :  softening  occurs  in 
the  centre  of  some  proliferating  region,  and  the  cells,  which  would  other- 
wise have  formed  an  ingredient  of  soUd  living  tissue,  change  into  pus- 
corpuscles  ;  by  extension  of  the  softemng,  the  abscess  enlarges,  and  more 
corpuscles  are  added  to  its  contents ;  and  further,  the  existence  of  a  cavity 
induces  towards  it  a  rapid  migration,  both  of  the  extravasated  leucocytes 
and  of  the  other  embryonic  cells  which  crowd  the  periphery.  By  continu- 
ance of  the  above  processes,  abscesses  approach  neighbouring  sorbces, 
point,  and  presently  rupture.  The  pus-corpuscles  contained  within 
abscess-cavities  speedily  imdergo  degenerative  changes,  and  perish :  they 
get  studied  with  &,tty  particles,  swell,  and  subsequently  break  up  into  a 
detritus ;  or  they  contract  and  become  opaque  and  angular ;  or  they 
undergo  calcareous  impregnation.  And  thus  the  contents  of  abscesses 
are  gradually  absorbed,  or  converted  into  caseous,  mortary,  or  other  such 
stuff,  and  a  more  or  less  perfect  cure  ensues. 

Pus  of  recent  formation  does  not  always  present  the  exact  characters 
above  assigned  to  it,  but  sometimes  is  thin  and  watery  {ichor),  sometimes 
contains  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  blood  (sanies),  and  sometimes  is 
distinctly  fetid.  These  obvious  peculiarities  are  dependent  on  something 
special,  either  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  or  in  that  of  the  part  which 
is  suppurating,  and  are  connected  with  peculiarities  of  microscopical  and 
chemical  constitution.  Thus,  we  occasionally  find  that  ail  the  pns-coipoa* 
cles  have  already  undergone  degenerative  change,  and  that  in  place  of  the 
orthodox  cells  we  have  only  granule-cells,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  molecular 
debris ;  or  that  abundant  blood-corpuscles  are  mingled  with  the  other  ele- 
ments of  pus ;  or  that  fragments  of  tissue  (bone,  and  the  like),  are  con- 
tained in  it;  or  that  bacteria  and  other  minute  living  organisms  are 
present.  The  admixture  of  visible  particles  of  tissue  implies  the  assoda" 
tion,  with  the  suppuration,  of  somewhat  rapid  destruction  of  parts,  and 
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often  indicates  necrosis  or  gangrene ;  the  presence  of  bacteria  and  the 
like  is  a  proof,  either  that  the  pus  is  undergoing  putrefaction,  or  that  the 
blood  generally  is  infected  with  them.  Under  these  latter  conditions  fetor 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  present. 

e.  Destructive  processes. — The  destructive  effects  of  inflammation  have 
already  been  adverted  to.  They  are  shown  in  the  softening  and  disinte- 
gration which  take  place  in  the  hyaline  substance  of  cartilage,  in  the 
white  fibrons  element  of  connective  tissue,  and  in  the  earthy  matrix  of 
bone,  daring  the  gradual  multiplication  of  cellular  elements,  and  especi- 
ally during  the  formation  of  abscesses.  They  are  shown  also  in  the  fatty 
and  other  degenerative  processes  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  go 
on  in  muscle,  nerve-cells,  and  other  higher  tissues,  taking  no  part  in  the 
ioflammatory  proliferation.  Destruction  occurs,  however,  in  a  yet  more 
marked  form  in  the  various  processes  termed  '  ulceration '  and  '  necrosis  ' 
or '  gangrene.' 

In  gangrene  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  tissue  perishes,  and  is  pro- 
bably separated  in  mass  from  the  neighbouring  living  textures.  The 
death  of  the  part  is  due  essentially  to  its  deprivation  of  nourishment ; 
which  deprivation  depends  mosdy  on  obstruction  of  the  arteries  lead- 
ing to  it,  either  by  clot  in  their  interior,  or  by  thickening  of  their 
wills,  or  by  external  pressure  arising  &om  acoiunulation  of  inflamma- 
tory products  or  other  causes.  In  inflammatory  gangrene  the  parts 
involved  are  usually  swollen  or  succulent,  for  the  reason  mainly  that, 
like  all  inflamed  tissues,  they  were  previously  infiltrated  with  abimdant 
exudation. 

In  ulceration  the  destruction  of  parts  is  molecular,  or  by  small  frag- 
ments, and  progressive.  It  has  long  been  a  question  whether,  in  the 
comnuMi  forms  of  tdcer  which  gradually  extend  in  area  and  depth,  the 
a{^arent  melting  away  of  tissue,  on  which  their  extension  depends,  is  due 
to  absoiption  by  the  vessels  or  to  discharge  from  the  siurface.  It  is 
obvioas,  in  any  case,  that  this  gradual  disappearance  of  tissue  must  be 
preceded  by  its  liquefaction,  degeneration,  or  death ;  for  these  are  normal 
and  necessary  processes  by  which,  even  in  health,  the  worn-out  portions 
of  the  body  are  prepared  for:  removal  by  absorption,  and  equally  the 
processes  by  which,  during  inflammation  unattended  with  ulceration,  the 
more  lowly-organised  structures  (the  matrix  of  cartilage,  cornea,  bone, 
and  the  like)  melt  away  and  disappear ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  other.  Looking  then  to  the  fact  that  the  molecular 
deatmetion,  which  is  going  on  at  the  surface  of  ulcers,  presents  no  real 
difference  from  that  which  is  going  on  in  the  non-ulcerating  stage  of 
inflammation  (the  products  of  which  are  certainly  removed  in  chief 
iBeasore  by  absorption),  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  portion  of  the 
effete  products  of  ulceration  also  may  be  removed  in  this  way.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  since  the  destruction  takes  place  at  a  free  surface,  which  is 
exoding  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  and  even  of  corpuscular  elements 
'eonditions  which  are  highly  favourable  for  the  discharge  from  that  surface 
of  any  effete  matters  which  are  produced  there)  it  seems  hardly  likely 
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that  these  should  be  removed  by  absorption  only.  Indeed  it  seems  most 
probable  on  physical  grounds  fjone,  that  the  chief  removal  of  ulcerative 
detritus  should  be  effected  in  the  manner  last  described.  That  it  is 
mainly  thus  removed  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  It  may  be  added, 
in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the  discharge  from  ulcers  involving  bone 
contains  earthy  matter,  and  even  small  fragments  of  bone ;  and  that 
generally,  when  ulceration  is  extending  rapidly,  fragments  of  disintegrated 
tissue  are  suspended  in  the  fluids  which  exude  from  the  ulcerated  surface. 
In  sloughing  ulcers,  such  as  those  attacked  with  hospital  gangrene, 
extension  is  attended  with  an  abundant  separation  of  shreds  and  flakes  of 
dead  tissue  from  the  diseased  surface. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  above  remarks  apply  only  to 
those  cases  in  which  ulceration  is  in  progress.  Excavations,  whether 
termed  ulcers  or  not,  in  which  the  surfiw^es  are  granulating,  are  examples, 
no  longer  of  ulceration,  but  of  repair  and  restoration. 

/.  Organisation  and  granulation. — It  has  already  been  shown  that,  at 
an  earlier  stage  than  that  at  which  suppuration  occurs,  the  results  of 
inflammatory  proliferation  are  the  production  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  embryonic  tissue,  or  tissue  at  a  low  phase  of  organisation.  If  solid 
structures  be  implicated,  the  intervening  matters  melt  away,  and  the 
newly-formed  cells  come  into  near,  if  not  absolute,  relation  with  one 
another ;  if  the  process  occur  at  the  sur&ce  of  a  serous  membrane,  the 
new-formed  cells  are  retained  in  connection  with  that  surface  by  entangle- 
ment in  the  fibrine  which  coagulates  there.  In  the  progress  of  organisa- 
tion important  changes  ensue.  In  the  latter  case  the  embryonic  corpus- 
cles, entangled  in  the  fibrine,  throw  out  delicate  processes,  by  which  they 
presently  unite  with  one  another  to  form  a  network,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  the  fibrine  is  then  contained.  At  the  same  time,  new  vessels, 
starting  from  the  normal  vessels  of  the  subjacent  serous  membrane, 
shoot  into  the  adventitious  tissue.  Later,  the  fibrine  undergoes  liqnefiae- 
tion  and  removal,  and  the  interspaces  between  the  cells  get  occupied  by  a 
form  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  which  they  are  instrumental  in  manufactur- 
ing. In  the  case  of  the  organisation  of  inflammatory  products  occupying 
the  substance  of  organs,  essentially  the  same  series  of  events  happens  : — 
the  embryonic  cells  undergo  conversion  into  connective-tissue  corpusolee  ; 
new  vessels  are  formed;  the  fibrine  which  has  coagulated,  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  proper  or  special  highly  endowed  elements  of 
the  parts,  get  removed,  and  the  non-vital  elements  of  connective  tissue 
are  deposited  in  their  place.  In  both  cases  the  new-formed  tissue  belongs 
to  the  connective-tissue  series,  and  in  both  tends  to  contract  and  get  dense 
and  hard  in  texture. 

The  processes,  here  briefly  described,  take  place  also  in  the  healing  of 
wounds,  and  in  the  filling  up  of  ulcerous  or  other  excavations  by  granula- 
tion. Granulations  are  hemispherical  masses  of  cells,  produced  and 
increasing  in  size  by  constant  cell-breeding  and  immigration  of  leucocytes. 
The  cells  in  the  first  instance  are  purely  embryonic  in  character,  and 
many  of  those  growing  at  the  free  surface,  and  others  which  migrate 
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thither,  are  shed  as  pas.  Bat  presently  those  which  remain  undergo 
differentiation ;  the  majority  elongate  or  send  out  processes  and  gradually 
evolve  connective  tissue ;  whilst  others  also  elongate,  but  become  aggre- 
gated into  solid  cylindrical  loops,  soon  to  be  hollowed  into  channels  of 
communication  with  previously  existing  vessels,  and  thus  themselves  to 
become  blood-vessels,  and  important  agents  in  the  further  growth  and 
vitality  of  the  granulation-tissue.  Rindfleisch  describes  and  figures  the 
formation  of  lymphatic  tissue  in  the  overgrown  vegetations  of  'proud 
flesh.'  Neighboiu±ig  granulations,  as  they  grow,  run  together  and  blend, 
and  thus  at  length  cavities  get  filled  up  with  a  tolerably  homogeneous 
mass  of  new-formed  tissue.  But  when  the  granulating  mass  attains  the 
general  level  of  a  free  surface,  such  as  that  of  the  skin,  its  farther  growth 
under  ordinary  circumstances  becomes  arrested,  epidermis  begins  to  shoot 
from  the  normal  epidermis  at  the  margins  over  the  edges  of  the  granula- 
ting area,  which  at  the  same  time  contracts,  and  soon,  if  it  be  of  small 
size,  gets  completely  covered.  It  is  even  now  a  disputed  point  whether  a 
granulating  surface  has  any  power  of  itself  to  generate  epidermic  cells. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  chief  development  of  new  epidermis  begins 
from  old  epidermis,  that  very  large  breaches  of  sar&ce  never  become  thus 
eovered  unless  aided  by  artificial  means,  and  that  the  grafting  here  and 
there,  apon  such  a  surface,  of  small  fragments  of  epidermis  results  in  the 
fivmation  of  a  number  of  epidermic  islets,  from  which  new  epidermis 
spreads  radially.  In  the  healing  of  a  clean  out,  of  which  the  edges  are 
placed  in  close  apposition,  the  process  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
organisation  of  false  membranes.  The  divided  vessels  pour  out  blood 
and  serom,  containing  fibrinogen ;  this  cot^ulating  entangles  corpuscular 
dements,  and  cements  the  divided  surfaces ;  and  presently  the  white 
oorpuaoles  thns  entangled,  and  others  which  migrate  among  them,  emit 
processes  and  form  a  network,  mapping  out  the  fibrinous  cement  into 
comparatively  small  islets.  The  further  steps  of  the  process  present  no 
peculiarity. 

The  ultimate  product  of  inflammatory  organisation  is  generally  what 
is  commonly  termed  '  cicatricial  tissue : '  a  form  of  connective  tissue 
presenting  much  hardness  and  compactness,  comparatively  little  vasca- 
burity,  small  and  widely  scattered  plasmatic  cells,  and  relatively  abundant 
and  dense  interstitial  substance ;  which  becomes  bony  when  developed 
in  oonnection  with  bone,  and  contains  &t  when  it  replaces  normal  fatty 
tissue  ;  but  which,  while  it  is  capable  of  reproducing,  with  more  or  less 
imperfection,  the  various  tissues  comprised  in  the  connective-tissue 
group,  rarely  results  in  the  production  or  development  of  higher  tissues, 
sacb  as  muscle,  and  probably  never  in  the  formation  of  organs.  Hair 
and  glands,  for  example,  never  appear  in  entirely  new-formed  skin. 

la  some  cases  the  restdts  of  inflammatory  proliferation  are  somewhat 
different.      The  process  gets  chronic,  ceU-generation  goes  on  compara- 
tively Blowly,  and  the  newly-formed  tissue,  instead  of  contracting  and 
budening,  becomes  swollen  and  perhaps  softer  than  natural,  and  forms, 
in  taet    an    increasing  projection  or  lump,  in  which  the  cell-element3 
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remain  predominant,  but  tend  to  fetty  and  other  forms  of  degeneration. 
Such  results  are  seen  in  keloid  and  in  some  forms  of  arterial  atheroma. 

g.  Spread. — The  tendency  which  inflammations  have  to  spread  is  at 
least  as  remarkable  as  that  presented  by  other  proliferating  affections. 
If  a  patient  has  local  eczema,  produced  by  the  application  of  some  irritant, 
presently  other  patches  of  eczema  appear  in  the  neighbourhood ;  if  he  has 
a  boil,  it  commences  in  a  point,  and  increases  by  involving  more  and  more 
of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  soon  other  boils  arise  in  its  vicinity ;  in 
erysipelas  and  pneumonia,  and  in  inflammations  of  serous  and  mucous 
membranes,  the  same  rule  of  local  spread,  or  spread  by  simple  continuity, 
is  even  more  ob\'ious.  But  inflammations  also  tend,  in  many  cases,  to 
spread  through  the  agency  of  the  lymphatics  and  veins,  and  thus  to  in- 
volve remote  parts,  and  other  tissues  besides  those  first  affected.  Thus, 
suppuration,  occurring  in  a  toe  or  finger,  is  apt  soon  to  be  followed  by 
inflammation  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  groin  or  axilla ;  and  indeed  generally  there  is  a  tendency, 
if  the  local  inflammation  be  sufliciently  intense,  for  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands  to  get  implicated.  And  thus  again,  in  certain  cases,  inflammatory 
processes  become  generalised  by  means  of  the  circulating  blood,  so  that 
tracts  of  inflammation,  secondary  to  some  primary  tract,  appear,  either 
simultaneously  or  in  quick  succession,  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Ordinary  pyaemia  furnishes  a  typical  example  of  this  connection ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  frequent  association  of  inflammation  in  different 
organs,  and  even  the  invasion  of  successive  joints  in  acute  rheumatism, 
may  admit  of  similar  explanation. 

h.  Constitutional  effects. — We  must  not  forget  to  consider,  however 
briefly,  the  influences  which  inflammatory  processes  going  on  in  one  part 
of  the  system  exert  on  the  system  generally.  Patients  who  ar«  suffering 
from  acute  inflammations  are  soon  affected  with  febrile  symptoms.  To 
what  are  they  traceable  ?  In  some  degree,  no  doubt,  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence which  abundant  local  proliferation  of  tissue  exerts  generally  upon 
nutrition.  It  will  be  recollected,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
copious  and  active  proliferation  attending  the  formation  of  an  extensive 
surface  of  granulations,  or  the  development  of  the  foetus,  produces  no  such 
constitutional  disturbance.  But,  indeed,  the  inordinate  consumption  of 
nutrient  matter  is  certainly  not  the  main  cause  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  It  has  been  proved  by  direct  observation 
that  a  part  generates  much  more  heat  when  inflamed  than  when  in  its 
normal  state  ;  and  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  coming  from  an  inflamed 
area  is  distinctly  hotter  than  the  blood  brought  thither  by  the  arteries. 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  a  part  of  the  febrile  temperature  of  the 
system  must  be  due  to  the  dispersion  of  this  excessive  locally-produced 
heat.  Again,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  wherever  inflammatory 
proliferation  is  active,  there  also  the  processes  of  effusion  from  the  blood- 
vessels, of  molecular  disintegration,  and  of  lymphatic  absorption,  are 
specially  active ;  and  thus  large  quantities  of  modified  nutrient  fluid,  and  . 
of  products  of  decay,  alike,  are  being  constantly  removed  from  the  seat  of 
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disease  and  poured  through  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  systemic  veins. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  here  is  the  source  of  the  comparatively 
large  presence  of  fibrinogen  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the 
blood  of  inflammation,  and  that  here  also  is  the  main  source  of  the 
excess  of  urea  and  other  products  of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  which 
are  presently  discharged  by  the  various  emimctories.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  (hat  the  general  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  are  largely  due 
to  the  heightened  temperature,  and  to  the  alteration  and  deterioration  of 
the  blood,  which  have  been  thus  produced — conditions  which,  according 
to  their  amount,  mast  necessarily  influence  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  nutrition  and  the  fimctions  of  all  parts  of  the  system.  It  is  certain 
too :  (hat  (he  nervous  system,  mainly  by  its  vaso-motor  branches,  plays  an 
important  part  in  (he  produc(ion  of  febrile  disturbance,  though  what  that 
part  is  is  not  easy  to  identify ;  and  that  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
fever  are  largely  modified,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  complication,  by  the 
interpolation  of  other  symptoms,  due  to  the  modification,  impairment,  or 
destruction  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  organ  which  happens  to  be 
affected. 

t.  Varieties. — In  the  forgoing  pages  we  have  discussed  the  pheno- 
mena of  inflammation  in  the  abstract ;  our  account  of  inflammation 
would  scarcely  be  complete,  however,  if  we  failed  to  point  out  some  of  its 
varieties :  yarie(ie8  depending  parUy  on  the  intensity  of  the  process, 
partly  on  the  organ  implicated,  and  partly  on  the  nature  and  mode  of 
operation  of  the  cause ;  and  revealing  themselves  as  such,  either  by  their 
extent  and  arrangement,  or  by  their  special  tendencies,  or  by  their  dura- 
tion. I(  need  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  pointed  out,  that  we  trench  here  upon 
the  domain  of  specific  diseases,  or  diseases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  a 
mere  secondary  phenomenon,  excited  and  kept  up  by  the  operation  of 
some  specific  irritant,  which  has  been  received  into  the  system  and  then 
distributed  through  it.  But  indeed,  as  knowledge  advances,  we  see  more 
and  more  clearly  that  in  every  case  of  inflammation  which  comes  before 
us,  the  inflammation  has  been  excited  by  some  cause  which  imparts  to  it 
certain  distinctive  features— that  it  is  specific — and  we  recognise  the  &c(, 
half  nnoonseionsly  perhaps,  by  di8(inguishing  mos(  varieties  of  inflamma- 
tion by  specific  names. 

i.  Varieties  as  to  extent  and  arrangement. — In  many  cases  inflamma- 
tion pervades,  wi(h  (olerable  uniformi(y,  (he  whole  of  an  organ  or  tissue 
— such  is  the  case  in  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  and  pit3rriasi8 
rubra ;  in  many  cases,  it  is  irregularly  distributed  in  patches  or  spots,  as 
in  the  rashes  of  typhus  and  enteric  fevers,  in  urticaria,  shingles,  and 
lobular  pneumonia ;  in  other  cases,  it  assumes  certain  definite  patterns — 
discs  in  lepra,  rings  in  erythema  oircinatum  and  ringworm,  crescents  in 
measles,  and  sinuous  bands  in  some  cases  of  secondary  syphilis. 

ii.  Varieties  as  to  result  and  intensity. — It  is  certainly  a  striking  fact 
that  some  forms  of  inflammation,  no  matter  how  severe  they  may  seem, 
or  threa(en,  (o  be,  never  pass  beyond  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process ; 
while  others,  which  commence  probably  with  the  mildest  indications,  in- 
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variably  go  on  to  suppuration  or  gangrene.  In  such  diseases  as  measles, 
pityriasis,  and  lepra,  the  local  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  always- 
exceedingly  slight,  and  consist  in  little  more  than  hjrperasmia  in  patches, 
followed  by  modification,  and  then  detachment,  of  the  overlying  epidermis. 
In  urticaria,  the  process,  if  more  intense  for  the  time,  is  far  shorter  in 
its  duration  :  for  here  we  get  pretty  intense  congestion,  with  rapid  effusion 
of  senmi  into  the  congested  tissues,  which  subsides  in  a  few  hours  or  even 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  rarely  followed  even  by  desquamation.  In 
eczema,  herpes,  and  pemphigus,  the  local  congestion  is  always  attended 
with  abundant  effusion  of  serum  beneath  the  epidermis.  Now,  in  all  the 
above  cases,  notwithstanding  the  marked  differences  of  detail  which  they 
exhibit,  the  changes  are  rung  only  on  mere  congestion  and  effusion,  to- 
gether with  (as  is  of  course  always  the  case)  a  certain  amount  of  nutritive 
change,  if  not  of  actual  proliferation.  In  other  cases  suppuration  seems 
to  occur  almost  invariably ;  it  is  so  with  small-pox  and  cow-pox,  impetigo 
and  ecthyma ;  and  in  inflammation  affecting  the  periosteum,  and  the 
womb  immediately  after  parturition,  this  suppurative  disposition  is  ex- 
tremely well  marked.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  tendency  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  end  in  the  death  of  tissues,  that  is  in  ulceration  or  gangrene,, 
is  a  characteristic  feature ;  as  examples  we  may  adduce  erysipelas,  car- 
buncle, and  hospital  gangrene. 

iii.  Varieties  as  to  duration.—  Inflammations  are  acute  or  chronic  in 
their  progress.  Acute  inflammations  are  sometimes,  as  in  faotitioua 
urticaria,  remarkably  evanescent.  Chronic  inflammations  are  chronic  in 
different  fashions :  in  some  instances  the  inflammatory  process,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  patch  of  psoriasis  on  one  of  the  knees,  or  of  a  sinus  con- 
stantly discharging  pus,  is  continuous  and  of  long  duration ;  in  a  larger 
number  of  cases  chronicity  is  due  to  a  succession  of  acute  attacks,  each 
one  of  which  may  have  but  little  intensity.  It  is  thus  that  urticaria 
assumes  the  chronic  form  of  urticaria  evanida,  and  that  erysipelas  and 
eczema  become  perpetuated;  we  may  add  to  the  Ust  rheumatism  and 
gout.  It  seems  probable  also  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  referrible  to 
alcohol,  is  rendered  chronic  by  the  repeated  irritation  induced  by  the 
repeated  application  of  the  alcoholic  poison.  It  is  in  these  latter  forms 
of  chronic  inflammation,  more  especially,  that  the  proliferation  of  tissue, 
which  attends  all  inflammations,  becomes  constant,  and  leads  to  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  normal  bulk  of  a  part ;  that  bones  acquire  in- 
creased thickness  and  density;  and  that  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  and  nervous  centres  gets  augmented  in  quantity, 
and  by  its  augmentation  leads  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  essential 
glandular  elements. 

k.  Relation  of  inflammation  to  septic  organisms^ — Of  the  important 
relations  subsisting  between  micro-organisms  and  some  kinds  of  infective 
inflammations  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  are  some  persons,  indeed, 
who  regard  all  inflammations  as  the  product  of  septic  organisms ;  and 
Hueter,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  this  hypothesis,  says  expressly, '  Septic 

■  See  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  LumUian  liecturea  on  Inflammation. 
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organisms  exist  everywhere,  ready,  wherever  access  is  offered  to  them,  to 
enter  the  body  and  falfil  their  morbific  function ;  consequently,  inflam- 
mation may  be  defined,  with  reference  to  the  universality  of  its  cause,  as 
an  epidemic  and  contagious  disease  which  prevails  universally  over  the 
whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  mountainous  regions,  near  and  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.'  There  is  more  reason  to  believe,  with  Bander- 
son  and  others,  that  while  inflammation  may  be  excited  by  any  local 
irritant,  its  spread  or  diffusion,  and  its  eommunication  from  one  person 
to  another,  are  determined  only  by  the  agency  of  such  organisms ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  inflammation  caused  by  simple  irritation  remains 
strictly  limited  to  the  parts  irritated,  and  incommunicable,  that  inflamma- 
tion caused  by  septic  organisms  is  alone  infective  and  infections,  and  that 
whenever  simple  inflammation  acquires  such  properties  its  spread  is  due 
to  the  superadded  agency  of  the  bodies  referred  to. 

.Note  in  Beference  to  recent  Views  as  to  the  Nature  and  Processes 
of  Inflammation. 

It  was  taught  by  Virohow,  and  accepted  implicitly  for  many  years,  that 
the  essence  of  inflammation  is  irritative  growth  and  proliferation  of  the 
stationary  protoplasmic  elements  of  the  tissues  involved  in  inflammation, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  abundant  embryonic  corpuscles  or  pus-cells ; 
and  that  the  associated  phenomena  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  plasma 
in  the  tissues,  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  with  retardation  or  stag- 
nation of  their  contents,  and  others  which  need  not  be  eniunerated,  are 
secondary  to  the  processes  occurring  externally  to  the  vessels,  and  to  a 
large  extent  determined  by  nervous  influence.  The  discovery  of  Cohn- 
heim,  that  in  inflammation  (even  the  inflammation  of  extra- vascular 
tissues)  leucocytes  escape  in  large  numbers  through  the  walls  of  the 
dilated  and  distended  capillary  veins  and  other  small  vessels,  find  their 
way  abundantly  into  the  interstices  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  accu- 
mulate in  the  very  parts  in  which  previous  observers  beUeved  they  had 
witnessed  the  development  of  similar  cells  from  the  germination  of  connec- 
tive-tissue and  other  corpuscles,  naturally  tended  to  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  trustworthiness  of  these  observations.  It  then  came  to  be  generally 
held  (in  accordance  with  the  account  already  given,  and  provisionally 
adopted)  that  the  source  of  inflammatory  corpuscles  (pus-cells,  leucocytes, 
and  the  like)  in  inflamed  arese  is  twofold,  namely,  the  multiplication  of 
stationaiy  protoplasm,  and  the  immigration  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
Uood;  and  the  phenomena  observed  when  the  centre  of  the  cornea  is 
irritated  were  (as  we  have  shown)  appealed  to  in  proof  of  this  double 
origin.  Later  investigations,  however,  render  it  more  and  more  probable 
that  all  inflammatory  corpuscles,  all  pus-cells  which  appear  or  accumu- 
late in  inflammation,  are  simply  immigrant  white  blood  corpuscles ;  and 
that  no  such  local  proliferation  as  was  formerly  described  ever  takes 
jtlace,  or  at  any  rate  ever  takes  place  as  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
irritation  cansiug  inflammation.    The  phenomena,  indeed,  observed  in 
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corneal  inflammation  are  now  appealed  to  as  confirming  this  view.  It 
appears,  in  fact,  that  the  localised  area  of  opacity  taking  place  around  a 
central  point  of  irritation,  and  which  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  inflam- 
matory corpuscles,  does  not  take  place  unless  the  epithelial  covering  of  the 
cornea  be  damaged  or  removed,  and  that  it  is  due  immediately,  and  alone, 
to  the  entrance  through  the  breach  of  leucocytes,  or  bodies  resembling 
them,  which  abound  in  the  sac  of  the  conjunctiva. 

If  this  exclusive  origin  of  inflammatory  corpuscles  and  pus  in  an 
inflamed  area  be  admitted,  the  hitherto  accepted  views  with  regard  to  the 
theory  and  processes  of  inflammation  need  important  modifications  in 
other  respects  also.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  local  effects  of  pathological 
irritation  be  not  overgrowth,  proliferation  and  exaltation  of  function  of 
the  irritated  living  elements,  either  these  elements  maintain  their  normal 
state  of  health  under  the  adverse,  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
remain  unchanged,  or  their  vitality  becomes  impaired  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  or  destroyed.  Of  the  inadmissibihty  of  the  former  alternative  there 
is  abundant  proof.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  at  ajiy  rate  in  large 
proportion  the  living  tissues  are  actually  damaged  or  destroyed  in  regions 
that  are  inflamed ;  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  therefore  (apart  firom 
the  supposed  fact  of  local  proliferation)  to  render  it  improbable  that  the 
impairment  or  necrosis  of  living  tissue  is  the  necessary  and  universal 
immediate  consequence  of  irritation  inducing  inflammation,  and  the 
fundamental  fact  of  inflammation. 

According  to  the  above  hypothesis :  all  inflammation  is  a  local  phenome- 
non ;  its  origin  is  damage  done  to  the  part  which  subsequently  inflames — 
damage  which,  if  slight,  may  allow  of  recovery,  if  severe,  may  necessitate 
death ;  the  immediate  effect  of  the  damage  is  that  the  protoplasmic  masses 
distributed  throughout  the  part  become  weakened  physically  and  function- 
ally, and  that  the  embedded  vessels  therefore  become  weakened,  and  dilate 
under  the  normal  pressure  of  the  blood  within  them ;  the  vessels  thus 
passively  enlarged  permit  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  their  interior, 
and  consequently  of  retardation  of  the  blood-stream,  with  separation  of  the 
red  and  white  corpuscles  and  tendency  of  the  latter  to  take  a  peripheral 
position ;  this  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  involves  the  transudation 
(through  their  walls  into  the  tissues  around)  of  the  blood-serum,  with  its 
albumen,  and  the  formation  of  fibrine,  and  further  (if  the  vessels  become 
completely  occluded)  increased  impairment  or  destruction  of  tissue ;  the 
so-called  '  vital  processes  of  inflammation '  which  determine  the  removal 
or  repair  of  the  tissues  devitalised  by  inflammation,  and  which  comprise 
the  migration  of  leucocytes  and  their  aceumolation  in  the  diseased  area, 
and  the  growth  or  development  taking  place  in  the  healthy  protoplasmic 
masses  immediately  surrounding  that  area,  form  no  part  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  and  are  simply  reparative  in  their  tendency. 

It  follows,  frroa  what  precedes,  that  redness,  heat,  swelling  and  (if 
nerves  be  invo}y<tf|^^i  Ji^^^^B^ural  consequences  of  simple  impaired 
vitality  of  ti^^,  and  that  even  ^wthe  new  hypothesis  the  clinical  signs 
of  inflammM(bn  remain  the  practica^Vsts  of  inflammation. 
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4.  Tumours. 

General  account. — It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work, 
and  to  a  great  extent  out  of  place,  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  minute 
account  of  the  various  forms  of  tumours  which  are  described  by  patholo- 
gists. We  purpose,  however,  to  pass  them  generally  in  brief  review — 
describing  at  greater  length  those  of  them  which  have  a  special  relation 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  a  special  interest  therefore  for  the  physi- 
cian. Tumours,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  morbid  proUfe- 
rating  growths,  or  neoplasms — have  a  very  close  affinity  with  simple 
hypertrophy  or  hyperplasia  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  mere  inflammatory 
overgrowth  on  the  other.  Structurally  considered,  they  are  in  truth,  in 
many  cases,  a  simple  hyperplasia  or  overgrowth  of  normal  tissue,  differ- 
ing, however,  from  true  hyperplasia  in  the  facts :  first,  that  they  are  over- 
growths occurring  in  a  limited  district ;  and  second,  that  their  growth 
has  no  relation  to  the  general  growth  of  the  tissue  out  of  which  they 
spring,  or  to  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body.  In  many  cases,  again, 
tumours  and  simple  inflammatory  overgrowths  are  structurally  identical ; 
but  generaUy  the  latter  are  more  rapid  in  their  development  than  tumours 
are,  and  at  the  same  time  much  more  ephemeral  in  their  duration. 

Tumours  have  been  variously  classified.  They  have  been  divided  into 
the  two  lai^  groups  of  cystic  and  solid  tumours.  But  cysts,  although  a 
very  characteristic  feature  of  some  new  formations,  are  for  the  most  part 
merely  incidental  to  them,  and  their  presence  or  absence  can  in  no  sense 
foinish  the  basis  of  a  scientific  classification.  Again  they  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into  those  which  are  innocent  and  those  which  are  malignant. 
The  question  of  the  malignancy  or  non-malignancy  of  a  tumour  is  always, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  of  supreme  interest ;  and  it  may  be  allowed 
that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  malignancy  is  linked  to  special  structural 
characters,  and  may  be  predicted  &om  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  malignancy  varies  in  degree,  and  that 
few  if  any  proliferating  growths  are  wholly  free  from  hability  to  assume 
malignant  properties.  Virchow,  accepting  the  law  which  J.  Miiller 
enunciated  (namely,  that '  the  tissue  which  constitutes  a  tumour  has  its 
type  in  one  of  the  tissues  of  the  organism,  either  in  its  embryonic  con- 
ation or  at  the  period  of  its  complete  development '),  classifies  tumours 
according  to  their  structural  relations  with  the  normal  tissues  of  the 
body.  Such  a  classification  is  at  once  scientific  and  intelligible ;  and 
although  many  difficulties,  and  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
present  themselves  when  it  is  attempted  to  carry  it  out  in  detail,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  sound  in  principle,  and  will  ultimately  be 
universally  adopted.  But  admitting  that  all  tumours  have  their  types  in 
the  normal  tissraes,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  a  tumour  has  its  type 
in  the  precise  tissue  in  which  it  originates.  When  a  tumour  arises  in 
a  tissue  from  which  it  takes  its  pattern,  it"  is  regarded  by  Virchow  as 
'homologons  ;  '  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  developed  in.a  tissue  which 
h  does  not  thus  resemble,  he  calls  it  '  heterologous.'    Th6  latter  term 
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has  often  been  used  of  malignant  tumoars,  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
something  altogether  different  and  distinct  from  the  normal  elements  of 
the  body — something  in  fact  of  the  natnre  of  parasites ;  and  it  is  well  to 
know  that,  even  in  the  more  accurate  and  limited  sense  in  which 
Virchow  employs  it,  it  still  carries  with  it  the  sense  of  malignancy. 
Most  malignant  tumours  are  heterologous. 

Virchow  divides  tumours  into  four  groups,  as  follows : — 1,  tumoars 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  elements  of  the  blood,  or  tumoars  by  extra- 
vasation and  exudation  ;  2,  tumours  referrible  to  the  retention  of  products 
of  secretion,  and  the  consequent  dilatation  of  ducts  or  cavities;  8,  tumours 
originating  in  proliferation,  which  he  subdivides  into  histioid,  or  such  as 
are  formed  out  of  a  single  tissue,  organoid,  or  such  as  are  characterised 
by  greater  complexity  and  an  approach  to  the  structore  of  organs,  and 
teratoid,  or  those  comprising  a  combination  of  organs ;  and  4,  or  lastly, 
complex  tumours,  in  which  features  characteristic  of  two  or  more  of  the 
foregoing  groups  are  combined.  The  first  two  of  Virchow's  groups 
embrace  a  series  of  pathological  results  which  can  only  be  regarded  con- 
ventionally as  tumours ;  all  true  tumours  are  included  in  lus  third  and 
fourth  groups. 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  details  of  the  above  classification,  nor  shall  we 
reproduce  here  the  convenient  modification  of  it  which  MM.  C!omil  and 
Banvier  have  published ;  yet,  in  the  brief  account  of  tumours  which  we 
are  about  to  give,  we  shaU  be  guided  in  a  very  great  degree  by  the  views 
of  these  authors.  Indeed  the  modifications,  mainly  of  arrangement  and 
proportion,  which  we  shall  introduce,  will  have  reference  almost 
entirely  to  convenience  of  description  and  to  clinical  considerations. 
We  shall  arrange  tumours  (omitting,  as  will  be  observed,  all  farther 
reference  to  the  teratoid  and  complex  forms)  in  the  following  groups : — 

a,  tumours  which  have  their  types  in  the  various  forms  of  connective 
tissue  :  this  includes  the  fibrous  tumour  or  fibroma,  the  fatty  tumour  or 
lipoma,  the  mucous-tissue  tumour  or  myxoma,  and  one  or  two  less  impor- 
tant varieties ; 

6,  tumours  composed  of  cartilaginous  tissue,  or  chondromata ; 

c,  osseous  tumours,  or  osteomata  ; 

d,  tumours  formed  of  nervous  tissue,  or  neuromata ; 

e,  ttmiours  consisting  of  muscular  tissue,  or  myomata ; 
/,  vascular  tumours,  or  angiomata ; 

g,  tumours  consisting  of  lymphatic  tissue,  or  lymphomata ; 

h,  sarcomata,  or  tumours  which  resemble  embryonic  tissue ; 

t,  tumours  presenting  an  alveolated  structure— the  alveoli  being 
formed  of  connective  tissue,  and  occupied  or  lined  by  closely  packed  epi- 
thelium-like cells.  All  these  are  embraced  in  the  general  term  carcinoma 
or  cancer. 

j,  granulomata,  or  tumours  resembling  granulation-tissue.  These 
are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  infective,  and  (there  is  reason  to 
believe)  due  to  organised  oontagia. 
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a. — Comuctive-tissue  Tumours. 

i.  Fibrotis  tumour,  or  fibroma. — Tumours  of  tliis  kind  consist  essen- 
tially of  connective  tissue — that  is  of  a  network  of  plasmatic  cells,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and  diJBferent 
proportions  of  elastic  fibres;  the  last,  indeed,  are  often  absent.  They 
are  rosy,  greyish,  yellowish  or  white  in  tint ;  are  sometimes  dense  and  close- 
gruned  like  fibro-cartilage,  sometimes  soft,  loose  in  texture,  and  succu- 
lent ;  are  provided  for  the  most  part  with  scanty  and  small  blood-vessels,  and 
are  occasionally  non-vascular ;  and  often,  when  involving  a  mucous  or  a 
serous  surface,  involve  also  the  glandular  and  papillary  structures,  wliich 
then  undergo  hypertrophy.  Fibrous  tumours  often  originate  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue,  and  also  in  the  substance  of  the  skin — pro- 
ducing warts  or  papUIomata,  '  molluscous  '  tumours,  and  it  may  be  pedun- 
culated masses  of  enormous  bulk.  Again,  they  are  frequently  developed 
in  connection  with  mucous 
surfaces,  forming  mucous 
polypi.  The  opaque  cartilage- 
like patches  seen  on  the  sur- 
Cace  of  the  spleen,  heart,  and 
other  viscera,  are  fibromata  ; 
but  their  plasmatic  cells  are 
scanty,  indistinct,  and  much 
flattened,  the  fibrillated  inter- 
mediate substance  is  densely      ^    .    „  „^  „   ^.^ 

,     ^        Fig.  «.— Fibiioma  from  SOkpace  or  Splezr.    ■xStO. 

stratified,  and  they  are  with- 
out vessels.  The  thickening  and  induration  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  in  elephantiasis  Arabum,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  growth 
of  connective  tissue,  and  constitute  a  diffused  form  of  fibroma.  It  is  veiy 
diflScult  to  separate,  by  a  defined  line,  the  results  of  chronic  inflammation 
firom  fibromatous  tumours,  especially  from  the  diffused  forms  of  fibroma. 
Indeed,  papillary  growths  and  polypi  are  frequently  a  simple  sequela  of 
ordinary  inflammatory  processes ;  and  further,  there  is  little  if  any  real 
difference  between  the  forms  of  fibroma  involving  the  pyloric  extremity 
of  the  stomach,  or  the  substance  of  the  mamma,  which  we  generally 
r^ard  as  of  the  nature  of  tumours,  and  the  fibrous  growth  invading  the 
liver  in  cirrhosis,  which  is  commonly  considered  to  be  simply  inflamma- 
tory. Fibrous  tumours  are  apt  to  undergo  various  forms  of  degeneration, 
especially  the  fatty,  mucous,  and  calcareous.  They  are  almost  invariably 
free  from  malignant  tendency. 

ii.  Fatty  tumour,  or  lipoma. — Fat  is  a  mere  modification  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  in  which  the  plasmatic  cells  have  become  distended  with  oil, 
so  that  their  protoplasm  and  nuclei  can  only  be  recognised  with  difficulty, 
and  they  themselves  are  transformed  into  globular,  or  (from  mutual  pres- 
sure) polyhedral,  bodies.  Fatty  tumours  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  of  newly -developed  fat-tissue,  and  present  little  if  any  structural 
differences  from  normal  fat.    They  vary  in  size,  and  generally  are  lobu- 
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lated,  aud  capable  of  pretty  easy  enucleation  from  the  tissues  in  which 
they  are  imbedded ;  but  sometimes  their  limits  are  ill  defined,  and  they 
pass  gradually  into  the  normal  textures.  Lipomata  often  originate  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  occasionally  in  the  submucous  and 
subserous  tissues ;  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  glandular  organs ;  and 
mdeed  generally  wherever  fat  exists  naturally.  Not  unfrequently  they 
form  polypi  or  pedunculated  tumours.  There  are  several  well-defined 
varieties  of  fatty  tumours :  one,  which  may  be  called  fibrous  lipoma, 
is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  abundant  fibrous  tissue ;  another 
(the  myxomatous  lipoma)  presents  the  combined  characters  of  myxoma 
and  lipoma ;  a  third  is  the  cystic  lipoma  ;  and  the  last  which  we 
may  enumerate  is  the  erectile  or  cavernous  lipoma.  Further,  fatty, 
like  fibrous  tumours  (to  which  they  are  closely  related),  are  liable  to 
undergo  calcareous  and  other  forms  of  degeneration,  and  ai-e  probably 
always  innocent. 

iii.  Mucous  ttimour,  or  myxoma. — Mucous  tissue,  which  is  common  in 
the  foetus,  exists  permanently  only  in  the  vitreous  humour.     The  tissue 


Fio.  7.— Myxoma. 
a.  (II.  Aniott).    t.  (Cornll  and  Kanrlcr). 

of  the  umbilical  cord  furnishes  a  typical  example  of  it.  It  consists  of 
plasmatic  cells,  which  are  generally  stellate  hke  those  of  connective  tissue 
or  bone,  and  of  an  intercellular  substance,  which,  instead  of  being  aoUd, 
as  in  these  latter  cases,  is  transparent  and  fluid  and  contains  mucine,  or 
the  characteristic  constituent  of  mucus.  Myxomata  are  lobulated  tumours, 
gelatinous  in  consistence,  translucent,  and  yielding  a  transparent,  glairy, 
never  milky,  fluid.     Under  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  consist  of 
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scattered  cells,  round,  oval,  or  stellate,  and  an  abundant  network  of 
M^illary  vessels,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  structureless  fluid,  or 
semi-fluid,  mucus,  which  gives  them  their  specific  character.  They  vary 
in  ooloor  and  consistence  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  celk 
and  mucus  which  they  contain,  being  more  opaque  and  denser  as  the 
cellular  element  predominates.  They  originate  in  most  places  in  which 
noimal  fat  occurs,  and  indeed  there  seems  to  be  some  definite  relation 
between  them  and  fat.  But  they  occur  elsewhere.  Their  most  common 
seats  are  the  subcutaneous  and  submucous  tissues,  and  the  coimeotive 
web  between  muscles ;  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the 
brain  and  in  the  course  of  nerves,  in  glandular  organs  such  as  the  breast 
and  kidney,  and  beneath  the  periosteum.  In  coimection  with  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  they  often  form  papillary  or  polypoid  outgrowths. 
Placental  hydatids  are  a  good  example  of  this  latter  variety.  Sometimes 
myxomatous  tumours  contain  cavities  {cystic  myxoma),  or  their  cells  get 
distended  with  &t  {liponuitous  myxoma),  or  their  intercellular  mucus  tends 
to  condense  and  become  cartilaginous  {enchondromatous  myxoma),  or 
their  vessels  are  extraordinarily  abundant  and  large  {vascular  or  erectile 
myxoma).  Myxomata,  when  not  occurring  in  situations  where  fat  is 
normally  present,  must  be  regarded  as  heterologous;  and  they  then 
occasionally  present  malignant  characters.  Generally,  however,  they  are 
innocent,  and  do  not  even  return  after  removal. 

iv.  Glue-like  tumour,  or  glioma. — This  is  a  tumour  which,  according 
to  Virchow,  consists  of  connective  tissue  resembling  that  of  the  nervous 
centres ;  and  in  £a«t  it  originates  almost  exclusively  in  these  centres,  in 
the  course  of  nerves,  and  in  the  retinae.  The  neuroglia  consists  of  very 
small  and  delicate  cells,  imbedded  in  a  finely  granular  or  amorphous 
substance.  These  have  a  tendency  to  be  stellate,  and,  in  carefully  pre- 
pared sections,  appear  to  unite  with  one  another  by  their  rays,  so  as  to 
map  out  the  intervening  substance  into  small  polygonal  areae.  Gliomatous 
tumours  present  the  same  structure,  and  are  generally  white  and  medulla - 
like  in  aspect,  and  exceedingly  soft.  They  vary  no  doubt  considerably,  in 
respect  of  the  relative  proportions  of  their  cellular  and  inter-cellular 
elements,  and  in  their  tint,  consistence,  and  vascularity ;  and  they  run, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  myxoma,  on  the  other  into  the  small  round-celled 
variety  of  sarcoma,  with  one  or  other  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  con- 
foimding  them.  They  are  apt  to  vindergo  mucous,  caseous,  or  fatty 
degeneration,  and  to  become  cystic.  The  situations  which  they  afTect, 
and  the  tendency  they  have  to  attain  a  large  size,  render  them  dangerous ; 
but  they  are  rarely  malignant. 

b. — Cartilaginous  Tumours,  or  Chondromata. 

Chondromata  consist  of  cartilaginous  tissue :  that  is,  of  cells  surrounded 
by  lameUated  thickenings,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  intercellular 
substance,  yielding  chondrine ;  which  is  generally  hyaline,  as  in  ordinary 
articular  cfurtilage,  but  may  be  reticulated  as  in  yellow  cartilage,  or  fibrous 
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as  in  fibro-cartilage.  Cartilaginous  tumours  have  for  the  most  part  a 
slightly  translucent  or  pearly  aspect,  and  a  whitish  or  yellowish  hue. 
They  vary  greatly  in  consistence,  being  sometimes  dense,  hard,  and  crisp, 
sometimes  forming  a  diffluent  pulp.  They  are  generally  distinctly 
lobulated,  the  lobules  being  separated  one  from  another  by  connective 
tissue,  which  conveys  their  nutrient  vessels,  for  the  cartilaginous  tissue 
itself  is  entirely  extra-vascular.  The  tumours  are  for  the  most  part 
perfectly  well-defined ;  but  they  are  sometimes  irregularly  diffused  through 
the  tissues  or  organs  in  which  they  originate.  Under  the  microscope 
they  present  many  varieties  of  character.  Their  cells  vary  in  size  and 
number,  but  are  always  encapsuled;  they  are  generally  round  or  oval, 
but  may  be  branched  or  stellate  like  those  of  the  cornea ;  further,  they 
not  unfrequently  undergo  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration.  The  inter- 
cellular substance,  which,  as  previously  stated,  may  be  hyaline  in  cha- 
racter, or  consist  in  part  of  either  white  fibrous  tissue  or  elastic  fibres, 
sometimes  softens  into  a  mucous  fluid  in  which  the  cartilage-cells  are 
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simply  suspended.  Chondromata  in  this  latter  condition  have  a  resem- 
blance to  the  intervertebral  cartilages;  and  it  is  by  such  softening  in 
patches  that  they  occasionally  become  cystic.  Virchow  divides  chondro- 
mata into  ecchondroses  and  enchondromata.  The  former  are  merely  out- 
growths from  normal  cartilages,  and  are  therefore  homologous ;  they 
never  attain  important  dimensions,  are  invariably  innocent,  and  very  apt 
to  be  converted  into  true  bone.  The  most  interesting  examples  of  ecchoii- 
drosis  are  the  cartilaginous  outgrowths  which  take  place  in  joints  affected 
with  chronic  rheimiatoid  arthritis.  Enchondromata  are  heterologous; 
they  occur  most  frequently  in  bones,  especially  in  the  long  bones ;  but 
they  are  also  met  with  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  apo- 
neuroses, in  the  lungs,  parotids,  testicles,  ovaries,  and  mammary  glands. 
Enchondromata  generally  no  doubt  are  umocent ;  but  they  certainly  are 
sometimes  distinctly  malignant,  extending  along  lymphatic  vessels,  in- 
volving lymphatic  glands,  and  ultimately  invading  remote  organs. 
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c. — Osseous  Tumours,  or  Osteomata. 

Osteomata  are  generally  divided  into  three  species — ^namely,  ivory 
osteomata,  compact  osteomata,  and  spongy  osteomata.  The  first  species 
is  met  with  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  and  at  the  joint  ends  of 
bones  and  elsewhere ;  it  is  characterised  by  remarkable  compactness  of 
tissue,  and  under  the  microscope  presents  bone  corpuscles  and  canaliculi 
(which  latter  run  radially  to  the  surface),  and  a  total  absence,  or  great 
deficiency,  of  Haversian  canals,  and  hence  of  vessels.  Compact  osteomata 
present  the  ordinary  characters  of  compact  bone.  Spongy  osteomata,  as 
their  name  implies,  resemble  more  or  less  closely  the  spongy  or  cancellous 
tissae.  Osteomata  springing  from  the  surfaces  of  bones  are  known  as 
exostoses;  those  originating  in  the  substance  of  bones  may  be  named 
enostoses.  Both  varieties  are  clearly  homologous.  But  osseous  tumours 
are  sometimes  heterologous.  Thus,  they  appear  in  the  connective  tissue, 
in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord,  in  the  brain  itself,  in  the  choroid 
and  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  skin.  True 
osteomata,  even  when  heterologous,  are  probably  never  malignant. 
Nevertheless  tumours,  which  have  undergone  more  or  less  perfect  con- 
version into  true  bone,  are  sometimes  malignant  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Such  tumours,  however,  are  made  up  in  great  measiure  of  cartilaginous 
or  embryonic  tissue,  and  should  probably  be  regarded  as  chondromata  or 
sarcomata  which  have  undergone  calcareous  or  osseous  transformation. 

The  teeth  occasionally  present  outgrowths  of  their  own  tissue,  which 
have  been  named  odontomata, 

d.— Nervous  Tumours,  or  Neuromata. 

The  term  '  neuroma '  is  often  applied  loosely  to  all  growths  occurring 
in  the  course  of  nerves ;  and  thus  myxomatous,  fibrous,  and  various 
other  equally  distinct  tumours  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  regarded  as 
varieties  of  neuroma.  Neuroma,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  means  a 
tumour  formed  of  nervous  tissue :  either  vesicular  like  that  of  the  ganglia 
or  central  nervous  organs,  or  fasciculated  like  that  of  the  nerves  or  medul- 
laary  substance  of  the  brain.  The  former  variety  is  exceedingly  rare,  but 
has  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  brain. and  spinal  cord.  The  latter 
variety  is  more  common,  but  nevertheless  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and 
is  met  with  only  in  the  course  of  nerves.  True  fasciculated  neiuromata 
generally  are  small  white  hard  tumours,  occurring  singly  or  in  numbers 
along  a  nerve-trunk,  or  more  commonly  at  the  extremities  of  nerves, 
which  have  been  divided  in  the  amputation  of  a  limb.  They  are  invested 
with,,and  permeated  by,  very  dense  fibrous  tissue,  the  presence  of  which 
makes  them  difficult  of  examination ;  but  their  essential  character  is 
that  they  contain  a  large  number  of  newly-developed  nerve-fibres,  which 
fonn  an  abundant  and  intricate  network.  These  generally  have  the 
doable  contour ;  but  neuromata  containing  only  pale  fibres  have  been 
described. 
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e. — Muscular  Tumours,  or  Myomata. 

Striped  muscular  fibres  have  been  discovered  only  in  congenital  tu- 
mours. Unstriped  muscular  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  morbid  growths.  Myomata  are  most  frequently  met  with 
in  the  uterus,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the  uterus  that  their  characters 
may  best  be  studied.  The  so-called  '  fibrous  tumours '  of  this  organ  are, 
almost  without  exception,  muscular  tumours.  These  vary  greatly  in  size, 
have  a  reddish  or  greyish  fleshy  aspect,  are  generally  exceedingly  dense, 
and  present  a  lobulated  character  with  curvilinear  bands  of  fibres  inter- 
lacing with  great  complexity.  They  always  originate  within  the  walls  of 
the  uterus,  and  hence,  in  the  early  stage,  are  surrounded  by  the  uterine 
muscular  tissue ;  but  if  seated  near  either  the  mucous  or  the  serous  surface, 
they  are  apt  ere  long  to  protrude  through  the  fibres  which  embrace  them 
on  that  side,  and  presently  to  become  pedunculated.  Microscopically, 
they  are  found  to  be  identical  in  structure  with  the  uterine  muscular 
walls.    Further,  like  them,  they  are  capable  of  hardening  in  contraction, 

and  again  of  under- 
going  relaxation. 
Moreover,  they  in- 
crease during  preg- 
nancy as  the  uterus 
itself  increases — 
their  muscular  fibres 
undergoing  similar 
and  equal  hyper- 
trophy ;  and  when, 
after  parturition,  the 
uterine  walls  under- 
go involution,  they 
also  suffer  in  the 
same  sense.  Uterine 
muscular  tumours  frequently  degenerate : — the  muscular  fibre-cells  get 
fatty,  or  their  tissue  imdergoes  mucous  transformation— considerable 
patches  becoming  softened  and  infiltrated  with  mucous  fluid,  and  not 
unfrequently  converted  into  cysts  ;  but  the  most  frequent  and  important 
change  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter,  partly  in  the  coimec- 
tive  tissue  of  the  tumour,  partly  in  its  muscular  fibres,  by  which  means 
nearly  its  whole  substance  may  at  length  be  converted  into  a  hard  cal- 
careous mass.  This  latter  form  of  degeneration  generally  commences  in 
the  interior  ;  occasionally,  however,  it  starts  from  the  periphery,  and  it 
may  remain  limited  to  the  periphery.  Myomata  rarely,  if  ever,  originate 
except  in  tissues  which  themselves  contain  muscular  fibres.  After  the 
uterus,  they  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  prostate,  and  alimen- 
tary canal.  They  have  also  been  found  in  the  scrotum,  labia  majora,  and 
ovaries.    They  are  always  innocent. 
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/. — Vascular  Tumours,  or  Angwmata, 

Several  of  the  tnmours  which  have  already  been  described,  and  several 
of  those  which  we  shall  presently  discuss,  are  liable  to  be  exceedingly 
vascular  (partly  from  excessive  formation,  partly  from  general  and  irre- 
gular dilatation,  of  blood-vessels),  and  thus  to  assume  an  erectile  or 
cavernous  character.  And,  indeed,  although  we  have  adopted  the  name 
'  angioma  '  for  a  group  of  tumours,  there  are  few,  if  any,  in  which  vascular 
hypertrophy  or  hyperplasia  constitutes  the  sole,  or  even  the  essential, 
characteristic.  Aigiomata  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  species, 
in  the  one  of  which  the  newly-developed  vessels  are  properly  formed 
arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries,  and  in  the  other  of  which  the  blood  tra- 
verses  a  series  of  lacunar  spaces,  like  those  of  erectile  organs.  The  former 
may  be  called  '  simple  angiomata,'  the  latter  '  cavernous  angiomata.' 
Simple  angiomata  form  violet  or  red,  more  or  less  elevated,  patches,  the 
general  seat  of  which  is  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Their 
vessels  are  abundant,  tortuous,  and  dilated,  and  often  present  irregu- 
larities of  calibre,  and  even  pouch-like  protrusions.  Amongst  these  must 
be  reckoned  the  small  racemose  knots,  which  often  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  face  and  elsewhere  (sometimes  in  considerable  numbers) 
and  in  which  the  chief  morbid  phenomenon  is  dilatation  of  small  arteries 
and  veins.  Cavernous  angiomata  are 
also  known  by  the  name  of  erectile 
tumours.  They  occur  in  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  external  mu- 
cous orifices,  and  in  some  of  the  inter- 
nal organs,  more  especially  the  Uver 
and  spleen.  They  have  a  spongy 
character,  which  is  due  to  the  com- 
paratively large  size  of  their  vascular 
lacmiA,  and  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  their  solid  tissue.  The 
lacunae  are  irregular  in  size  and  shape, 
communicate  freely  with  one  another, 
and  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  flat  epi- 
thelial scales.  The  soUd  or  trabecular 
element  consists  mainly  of  connective 
tissue,  in  which  the  ramifications  of 

small  vessels  and  unstriped  muscle  are  sometimes  contained.    Angiomata 
are  often  congenital,  and  are  entirely  free  from  malignancy. 


FlO.  10.— AXOI"MA.      X«JO. 


g. — Lymphatic  Tumours,  or  Lymplioviata. 

The  important  relation  which  subsists  between  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  glands,  on  the  one  hand,  and  morbid  prohferation  of  tissue,  on  the 
other,  has  already  been  explained.     We  have  shown,  that  when  inflam- 
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matory  processes  are  taking  place  in  any  part,  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands  tend  soon  to  get  inflamed ;  that,  if  the  local  inflammation  has 
specific  characters,  the  resulting  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  shares 
,in  these  characters  ;  and  that,  in  all  cases  of  malignant  tmnour,  it  is  the 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  which,  next  in  order  of  sequence,  become 
the  seat  of  malignant  growth.  So  that,  in  fact,  in  the  morbid  prolifera- 
tions of  these  bodies,  we  have  an  epitome  of  the  morbid  proliferations  of 
the  whole  organism  ;  and  to  describe  their  tumours  would  be  equivalent 
to  writing  a  complete  treatise  on  tumours.  What  is  meant,  however,  by 
the  term  lymphatic  tumour,  or  lymphoma,  is  an  hypertrophy  or  hyper- 
plasia of  lymphatic  structiure,  and  the  new  formation  of  similar  structure 
in  parts  where  normally  lymphatic  organs  have  no  existence.  Under  the 
name  '  lymphoma '  may  be  included  two  perfectly  different  morbid  con- 
ditions : — the  one,  an  abnormal  development  of  lymphatic  vessels,  or 
lymphangioma ;  the  other,  an  abnormal  development  of  lymphatic  gland- 
structure,  or  lymphadenoma. 

i.  It  is  doubtful  if  lymphangioma,  as  an  independent  morbid  growth, 
has  any  existence.  There  are  many  cases,  however,  in  which  enlarge- 
ment, and  possibly  over-development,  of  lymphatic  vessels  forms  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  the  morbid  conditions  which  are  present.  Virchow 
has  shown  that,  in  elephantiasis  Arabum,  hyperplasia  of  the  connective 
tissue  is  largely  associated  with  a  dilated  and  hypertrophic  state  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  especially  of  the  lymphatic  spaces  in  which  they 
originate.  This  change  seems,  however,  to  be  secondary  to  obstruction 
of  the  lymph-paths  through  the  inflamed  lymphatic  glands,  to  which  the 
dilated  tubes  converge.  In  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  and 
lips,  the  same  authority  has  pointed  out  the  presence  of  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  lingual  lymphatic  vessels.  Further,  cases  are  occasionally 
observed,  in  which  the  penis  and  scrotum,  or  corresponding  parts  in  the 
female,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  thigh  or  leg,  are  thick- 
ened and  brawny ;  and  in  which  groups  of  depressed  vesicles  appear  here 
and  there,  and,  rupturing  from  time  to  time,  yield  large  quantities  of  pure 
lymph.  Here,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  parts,  and  the 
formation  of  vesicles,  are  doubtless  all  due  to  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics, 
and  their  distension  with  lymph — phenomena  which  probably  are  them- 
selves secondary  to  some  proximal  obstructive  disease. 

ii,  Lymphadenoma. — There  are  at  least  three  morbid  conditions  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  which,  if  we  have  regard  only  to  anatomical  chartwters, 
are  extremely  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  distinguish  &om  one 
another.  These  are,  simple  inflammatory  hyperplasia,  the  so-called 
'  scrofulous '  form  of  enlargement,  and  that  morbid  condition  now  gene- 
rally known  as  lymphadenoma,  or  lympho-sarcoma,  and  to  which  also 
the  names  '  Hodgkin's  disease '  and  '  adenia '  have  been  given. 

a.  Simple  inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands  may  be  induced  by  causes 
acting  directly  upon  them,  but  is  much  more  commonly  the  result  of  irri- 
tation propagated  to  them  along  the  lymphatic  vessels.  They  enlarge 
and  get  painful,  assume  a  homogeneous  aspect  and  a  yellowish  or  foint 
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rosy  tinge,  and  under  the  miciosoope  are  found  to  differ  but  little  from 
h««ltby  glands — their  enlargement  being  due  to  simple  hyperplasia  of 
their  cell-elements,  or  leucocytes,  and  to  hypertrophy  of  their  reticular 
conneotiTe  tissue.  Lymphatic  glands  thus  affected  may  suppurate,  or 
undergo  other  of  the  changes  which  are  apt  to  follow  on  inflammation  ; 
bat  their  general  tendency  is  to  resolution. 

/3.  The  term  scrofuUms  is  commonly  applied  to  the  slow  and  painless 
enlargement  of  groups  of  lymphatic  glands,  which  occurs  for  the  most  part 
in  children,  and  almost  invariably  ends  in  the  destruction  of  the  glands 
by  an  impeifect  kind  of  suppuration.  Scrofulous  glands  are  generally 
met  with  in  either  the  neck,  the  thorax,  or  the  abdomen,  and  are  com- 
monly limited  to  one  of  these  regions.  Indeed,  in  the  neck,  where  their 
progress  can  best  be  followed,  we  often  see  that  the  enlargement  com- 
mences in  one  gland ;  that  the  glands  in  the  vicinity  are  successively 
affseted,  and  often  at  long  intervals ;  and  that,  after  a  while,  the  morbid 
pn)ee8S  oeases  with  the  destruction  of  all  the  implicated  glands — those  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  neck  possibly  remaining  all  the  time  perfectly 
healthy.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  affection,  the  glands  differ  little, 
either  to  the  naked  eye  or  under  the  microscope,  from  such  as  are  simply 
hyperplastic  from  inflammation ;  but  they  tend  soon  to  become  opaque, 
yellow,  and  friable — to  undergo  caseous  degeneration.  This  change 
commences  in  the  central  parts,  and  gradually  involves  the  whole  mass, 
which  presently  breaks  down  into  a  semi-fluid  detritus  and  thus  forms 
the  imperfect  pus  previously  adverted  to.  Occasionally  the  caseous  lump 
dries  up,  earthy  salts  are  deposited  in  it,  and  it  becomes  an  inert  earthy 
concretion.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vagueness  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  '  scrofolous  '  is  generally  employed.  It  is  taken  for  the  most  part  to 
imply  that  the  morbid  process,  to  which  we  attach  it,  is  dependent  on 
some  pecoliar  condition  of  the  constitution,  and  farther  that  there  is 
some  close  afi&nity,  if  not  actual  identity,  between  it  and  tubercle.  But 
the  so-called  '  scrofulous  glands '  are  not  certainly  tubercular  ;  and, 
although  their  appearance  is  sometimes  followed  by  that  of  tubercle,  in  a 
very  l^^e  number  of  cases  no  such  sequence  is  observed.  And  as  regards 
cachexia,  it  is  certain  that  '  scrofulous  glands '  often  develop  in  persons 
who  appear  in  all  other  respects  in  the  best  of  health  ;  and  further  (if  we 
may  judge  by  the  limitation  of  the  morbid  process),  that  if  we  admit  their 
dependence  on  a  pre-existing  state  of  cachexia,  that  cachexia  must  in 
many  cases  be  limited  to  a  definite  part  or  district  of  the  organism.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  when  a  single  gland  has  undergone  scrofulous 
proliferation,  there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  for  the  morbid  process  to 
spread  thence  to  other  glands  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  thence 
again  to  others  ;  it  seems  in  &ct  to  spread  from  gland  to  gland,  through 
the  agency  of  some  infective  material,  which  the  diseased  organs  evolve. 
It  is  well  known  also  that  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck  not  onfrequentiy  follows  upon  certain  diseases  affecting  the  throat, 
mch  as  mumps,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  ferer.  Now,  basing  his  arguments 
npon  such  £nets  as  these,  Virchow  maintains  (and  we  think  with  reason) 
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that  scrofulous  proliferation  of  lymphatic  glands,  like  ordinary  inflamma- 
tory hyperplasia  of  the  same  organs,  is  always  secondary  to  some  pecviliar 
process  going  on  at  the  mucons  surfa<;e,  or  other  part,  which  is  in  direct 
relation  with  them  by  means  of  lymphatic  vessels :  that  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck  is  traceable  to  some  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  throat,  fauces,  or  contiguous  parts  ;  of  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal 
glands,  to  pulmonary  or  bronchial  inflammations ;  and  of  the  mesenteric 
and  retro-peritoneal  glands,  to  similar  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
He  considers  that  there  may  be  some  specific  quahty  or  element  in  the 
primary  inflammation,  and  a  tendency  in  its  products  to  undergo  rapid 
decay  similar  to  that  which  characterises  the  morbid  products  of  the 
diseased  lymphatic  glands ;  but  that  generally  they  are  not  recognisable, 
from  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  cells  are  mostly  developed  at  a  free 
surface,  and  are  speedily  shed  from  it.  But  he  considers,  further,  that 
there  may  be  some  special  aptitude  or  weakness,  congenital  or  acquired, 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  certain  persons,  or  of  certain  parts  of  them, 
which  makes  their  inflammations,  induced  by  indifferent  causes,  assume 
the  scrofulous  character. 

y.  The  affection  now  generally  known  as  lymphadenotna  differs  but 
little  anatomically  from  the  morbid  conditions  which  have  just  been 


no.  U,— Ltmphaodioma.    xua 

a,  Flbroot  mmb-work  (CornU  and  Ranrier).    b.  Section  of  growth. 
e.  Inruioii  of  miucnlar  tinne  by  growth. 

described.     It  is  characterised,  like  them,  by  a  simple  overgrowth  of 
lymphatic  tissue — that  is,  by  a  development  of  cells,  which  essentially 
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resemble  ordinary  leacocytes  bat  are  sometimes  large  and  multinacleated, 
in  ibe  mesbes  of  a  trabecular  tissae  like  tbat  of  normal  lymphatic  glands. 
The  cells  here,  as  in  healthy  glands,  are  so  abundant  that,  in  an  unpre- 
pared section,  they  conceal  all  other  elements ;  bat  if  they  be  removed 
by  pencilling  or  washing,  the  fibrous  matrix  and  vessels  come  into  dis- 
thict  view.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  this  affection,  and  other  parts  which 
become  implicated,  rapidly  increase  in  bulk,  acquire  for  the  most  part  an 
opaque  milky  aspect,  soften,  and  yield,  like  carcinoma,  a  milky  juice.  They 
are  liable  also  to  fibroid  and  to  fatty  and  caseous  degeneration,  and  to  be 
the  seat  of  hemorrhage. 

Lymphadenoma  is  generally  distinguished,  from  both  simple  inflam- 
mation and  scrofulous  proliferation,  by  the  following  important  facts : — 
first,  that  the  morbid  process  tends  pretty  rapidly  to  involve  the  lym- 
phatic glands  distributed  throughout  the  organism;  and  second,  that 
there  is  a  disposition  to  heterologous  development  of  identical  morbid 
gland-tissue  in  situations  in  which  normal  gland-tissue  has  no  existence. 
In  other  words,  lymphadenoma  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  variety  of 
malignant  disease,  in  which  the  secondary  as  well  as  the  primary  growths 
assume  the  microscopical  characters  of  lymphatic  tissue.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however:  in  the  first  place,  that  by  lymphatic  or  adenoid 
tissae  is  not  meant  the  whole  complicated  organism  of  lymphatic  glands, 
but  merely  that  comparatively  simple  arrangement  of  reticulated  fibres  and 
leucocytes  which  is  found  in  the  solitary  intestinal  glands,  and  in  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  of  the  spleen ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  recent  investigations 
of  several  German  physiologists,  and  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  in  this 
country,  have  shown  that  lymphatic  tissue  is  very  abundantly  distributed 
throughout  the  body  (amongst  other  places  in  the  subserous  tissue,  in  the 
submucous  layer  of  the  intestine,  and  along  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
hepatic  ducts),  and  that  hence  arises  a  possibiUty  that,  notwithstanding 
the  diffasibility  of  lymphadenoma,  its  heterologousness  and  malignancy 
may,  in  the  strict  sense  of  these  terms,  only  be  apparent.  Lymphadenoma 
not  unfirequently  affects  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands ;  and  it 
may  extend  thence,  along  the  connective  tissue  which  invests  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  may  invade  the  parietes 
of  the  heart,  insinuating  itself  between  its  muscular  fibres,  without 
necessarily  forming  any  distinct  tumour.  The  mesenteric  glands  also  are 
often  chief  seats  of  the  disease,  which  is  then  apt  to  transgress  their 
limits,  to  involve  the  substance  of  the  mesentery,  and  to  creep  thence  into 
the  intestinal  walls,  which  consequently  become  thickened  in  all  their 
layers,  and  probably  at  length  present  flat  tubercular  elevations  on  both 
the  macous  and  the  serous  surfaces.  The  hver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  also 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer.  Here,  as  in  the  heart,  the  growth  tends 
rather  to  infiltrate  the  tissues  than  to  form  defined  and  independent 
tumours.  In  the  fi:esh  condition,  the  affected  tracts  of  these  organs  pre- 
sent an  opaque  milky  aspect,  which  may  be  in  striking  contrast  with  that 
of  the  surrounding  healthy  parts  ;  and  if  they  abut  on  the  sur&ce  they 
probably  form  a  slight  convexity  there.    When,  however,  the  contrast  of 
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colour  has  been  impaired  or  lost  by  maceration,  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
by  the  naked  eye  alone  to  distinguish  the  healthy  from  the  diseased 
parts.  In  the  spleen,  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  morbid  growth 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  healthy  gland-tissue ;  in  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  however,  the  growth  infiltrates  the  texture  of  the  organs, 
and  separates  their  proper  elements  from  one  another.  In  the  kidneys 
especially  this  may  be  well  observed  ;  for  the  lymphoid  growth  spreads 
through  the  intertubular  tissue  of  the  organ,  separating  the  still  healthy 
tubes  and  Malpighian  bodies  from  one  another,  imtil  at  length  they 
appear  to  be  sparsely  distributed  in  a  nearly  homogeneous  mass  of  ad- 
ventitious cell-growth. 

Until  recently  it  was  generally  held  that  lymphadenoma  was  identical 
with  the  morbid  process  affecting  the  spleen,  and  occasionally  also  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  other  organs,  in  connection  with  the  condition 
known  as  leucocythsemia  or  leukemia,  and  was  specially  characterised  by 
large  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  beUeve  that  this  is  not  the  fact ;  that  the  morbid  processes  in  tiie  two 
diseases,  though  presenting  many  points  of  resemblance,  are  essentially 
distinct  from  one  another ;  and  that,  although  in  lymphadenoma,  as  in 
many  other  conditions  associated  with  anaemia,  the  white  corpuscles  may 
become  relatively  increased  in  number,  this  excess  never  approaches  that 
observed  in  leucocythtemia. 

Lymphadenoma  is,  as  has  already  been  observed,  a  form  of  malignant 
disease,  which,  beginning  at  one  part,  generally  spreads  first  to  the  glands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  subsequently  to  other  glands  and  tissues  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  organism.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally 
attended  with  increasing  aneemia,  and  symptoms  not  unlike  those  of  leu- 
cocytheemia ;  but  the  development  of  tmnours  forms  an  essential  element 
in  the  case ;  and  death  is  likely  to  ensue  ultimately,  as  in  other  forms  of 
malignant  disease,  not  merely  from  gradually  increasing  debility  or  inter- 
current disorders,  but  from  the  involvement  in  the  specific  growth  of  vital 
or  important  organs,  such  as  the  larynx  and  trachea,  heart,  lungs,  and 
abdominal  viscera. 

Although  lymphadenoma  is  essentially  a  progressive  and  incurable 
disease,  and  always  ultimately  fatal,  its  course  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
from  bad  to  worse.  In  many  cases  periods  of  quiescence  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration  take  place ;  and  in  most  cases  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
disease,  which  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  fever,  is  interrupted  (often 
with  some  periodicity  of  recurrence)  by  febrile  attacks  of  several  days* 
duration,  during  which  the  temperature  rises  to  101",  102°,  108°,  or  more, 
and  some  of  the  aifected  glands  (probably  a  group  of  glands)  become 
enlarged  and  tender.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  attacks  the 
tenderness  in  the  glands  ceases,  and  they  diminish  in  size.  In  most 
cases,  however,  a  persistent  febrile  condition  of  hectic  type  becomes 
estabUshed  sooner  or  later.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  between  a 
few  months  and  three  or  four  years. 
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h. — Sarcomata . 

The  (enn  '  sarcoma  '  vas  formerly  applied  to  all  tumours  ^vhich  were 
supposed  to  have  a  fleshy  character,  and  hence  came  to  be  used  mdiscri- 
mhuitely,  and  to  have  no  precise  meaning.  It  is  now,  however,  limited 
in  its  application  to  those  growths  which  consist,  not  in  their  beginnings 
inerely,  but  throughout  the  whole  term  of  their  existence,  of  embryonic 
tiseoe.  Virchow  regards  them  as  belonging  to  the  series  of  connective- 
tissae  tumours  which  have  already  been  described,  and  shows  that  the 
latter,  especially  when  they  undergo  generalisation,  tend  to  get  more  or 
less  obviously  sarcomatous — that  is,  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
eidosively  cellular,  and  to  lose  more  and  more  their  several  distinctive 
characters.  Sarcoma  differs  structurally  httle,  if  at  all,  from  simple  in- 
flammatory granulation-tissue ;  both  of  them  consist  essentially  of  em- 
biyonic  cells,  which  in  the  first  instance  are  small,  round,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  least  possible  quantity  of  intercellular  substance  ; 
in  both  cases  there  is  a  tendency,  as  organisation  proceeds,  for  the  cells 
to  grow  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped  while  still  retaining  their  embryonic 
characters ;  in  both  cases  the  anatomical  and  other  features  of  the  new- 
imnei  cells  are  modified,  to  some  extent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
tissues  in  connection  with  which  they  arise;  and  in  both  cases  the 
growths  become  abundantly  vascular  from  the  development  of  new 
vessels,  the  parietes  of  which  are  formed  of  cells,  little  if  at  all  modified 
from  those  which  constitute  the  general  mass.  They  differ  materially, 
however,  in  the  fact  that  inflammatory  formations  tend  to  subside  or  to 
form  mere  cicatricial  tissue,  while  sarcomatous  tumours  maintain  a  con- 
tinnons  vitality  of  growth,  present  a  wider  range  of  variations  from  the 
primitive  type  of  structure,  and  are  in  large  proportion  malignant. 

Many  varieties  of  sarcoma  may  be  described.  If  it  affects  a  bone,  or 
an  osseous  tomour,  or  is  attended  in  its  progress  with  osseous  transforma- 
tioii,  we  have  what  may  be  termed  an  osteo-sa/rcoma ;  and  if,  under 
anafegoos  circumstances,  we  find  sarcomatous  growth  associated  with 
simple  &tty  or  mucous  or  gliomatous  tissue,  we  have  tumours  which  may 
be  named  respectively  lipomatous  sarcoma,  myxosarcoma,  or  glio-sar- 
coma.  Again,  sarcomata  mayimdergo  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration 
(X  mucous  softening,  and  hence  acquire  special  characters.  The  occur- 
roce  of  degeneration,  and  especially  of  mucous  softening,  often  leads  to 
the  formation  of  cysts ;  and  thus  arises  that  variety  of  sarcoma  coiomonly 
known  as  cysto-iarcoma. 

Sarcomatous  tumours  are  often,  and  perhaps  best,  classified  according 
to  the  characters  presented  by  the  cells  which  predominate  in  them — the 
ptesKice  of  any  of  the  modifications,  which  have  just  been  indicated,  then 
marking  subordinate  divisions  or  varieties.  There  are  at  least  four  such 
^mea  of  sarcoma  which  we  may  briefly  consider :  namely,  (i.)  round-cell 
areoma;  (ii.)  spindle-cell  sarcoma;  (iii.)  large-cell  sarcoma;  and  (iv.) 
Bdanoid  sarcoma. 

L  Bound-cell  sarcoma. — In  this  species  the  structure  of  the  g^wth 
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Large-oalled.        b.  Small-celled. 


approaches  nearest  to  that  of  ordinary  granulation-tissue — the  cells  being- 
small,  round,  distinctly  nucleated,  and  separated  by  little  inter-cellular 
substance.  Such  tumours  are  nearly  homogeneous,  but  soft  and  pulpy  in 
texture,  greyish  or  white  in  hue,  opaque  or  slightly  translucent,  and  (if 
they  have  been  removed  some  hours  from  the  body)  yield  a  milky  juice. 
They  are  very  vascular,  often  attain  enormous  dimensions,  and  are  malig- 
nant in  a  very  high  degree. 
They  originate  almost  indif- 
ferently in  all  parts  of  the 
organism,  but  especially  per- 
haps in  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissue,  in  , 
glandular  organs,  such  as  the 
breast  and  testicle,  in  bones 
and  muscles.  They  comprise 
most  of  the  tumours  which 
were  formerly  called  '  medul- 
lary sarcoma '  and  '  encepha- 
loid,'  and  many  of  those 
which  were  termed  '  fungus 
hsematodes.' 

ii.  Spindle-cell  sarcoma. — 
In  this  case  the  growth  consists  of  cells  which  have  become  elongated 
and  fusiform,  or  spindle-shaped,  and  hence  present  a  higher  grad^of 
development  than  those  of  the  round-cell  sarcoma.      The  cells  vary  a 

good  deal  in  size,  and  con- 
tain each  from  one  to  two 
or  three  nuclei.  They  are 
arranged  side  by  side  in 
bands  or  bundles,  which 
take  a  curvilinear  course 
and  cross  one  another  in 
various  directions  ;  so  that, 
on  examining  a  micro- 
scopic section,  we  see  round, 
or  oval  groups  of  appa- 
rently round  or  oval  cellsr 
surrounded  by  bands  of 
fusiform  cells— the  former 
being  simply  cell-bundles 
which  have  been  cut  across 
more  or  less  obliquely. 
Spindle- cell  sarcomata  are 
harder  and  denser  than 
round-cell  sarcomata,  grey- 
ish or  white,  slightly  translucent,  and  of  a  more  or  less  distinctly  fibrous 
or  lobulated  character.    They  yield  but  little  juice.    They  have  a  ten- 
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dency  to  recur,  and  even  to  present  malignant  characters ;  but  their 
mahgnancy  is  far  less  pronounced  than  that  of  round-cell  sarcomata,  and 
they  rarely  reach  the  size  which  these  latter  attain.  Spindle-cell  sarcoma 
is  synonymous  with  '  fasciculated  sarcoma,'  and  includes  Paget's  '  re- 
current fibroid  tumours.' 

iii.  Large-cell  sarcoma. — In  some  cases  the  cells  of  sarcomatous  tu- 
mours attain  unusually  large  dimensions.  The  most  characteristic  example 
is  that  furnished  by  Paget's  '  myeloid  tumours  '  of  bone.  These  originate 
only  in  bones,  destroy  them-extensively,  and  grow  to  a  large  size.  They 
are  made  up  to  a  considerable  extent  of  embryonic  cells,  both  of  the 
roand  and  of  the  spindle-shaped  varieties ;  but  that  which  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  forms  of  sarcoma  is  the  presence  of  a  greater  or  less 
abundance  of  large  cells  containing  many  nuclei.  These  cells,  which  are 
obviously  derived  from  the  many-nucleated  cells  of  the  healthy  medulla, 
present  much  variety.  They  may  measure  as  much  as  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  thus  be  objects  distinguishable  by  the 
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naked  eye  ;  they  may  be  round  or  oval,  but  generally  are  irregular,  and 
present  a  more  or  less  complex  arrangement  of  buds  or  tails ;  and  they 
may  contain  any  number  of  nuclei  between  two  or  three  and  two  or  three 
hundred.  They  consist  of  masses  of  protoplasm,  unbounded  by  distinct 
cell-wall,  and  with  the  nuclei  embedded  in  their  substance.  Although 
myeloid  tomours  have  unlimited  powers  of  local  development,  and  even 
invade  and  grow  along  the  veins,  they  are  rarely  malignant  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  word. 

iv.  Melanoid  sarcoma. —  In  this  form  of  tumour  the  embryonic  cells, 
which  constitute  it,  are  more  or  less  loaded  with  minute  pigment-granules. 
The  cells  are  round,  oval,  or  fusiform  (generally  the  last),  and  separated 
&om  one  another  by  a  small  amount  of  intercellular  substance.  Each 
contains  one  or  two  distinct  oval  nuclei.  The  pigment-granules  are 
ronndiah  or  angular,  and  separately  might  pass  for  oily  or  cretaceous 
particles ;  they  are  deposited  chiefly  in  the  extra-nuclear  protoplasm,  and 
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sometimes  in  such  abundance  that  the  cell  under  the  microscope  appears 
black,  and  the  nucleus  is  altogether  concealed ;  but  they  are  found  also  in 
the  substance  of  the  nucleus.  Melanoid  sarcomatous  tumours  are  gene- 
rally soft,  and  present,  if  large,  a  mottled  sepia-brown  or  black  appear- 
ance ;  if  small,  are  more  or  less  uniformly  tinted.  They  take  their  origin 
almost  invariably  in  structiu-es  which  normally  are  pigmented,  such  as  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye  and  congenital  pigmented  ntevi ;  and  when  they 
become  generaUsed,  the  secondary  growths  repeat  the  pigmented  character 
of  the  primary  growth,  thus  furnishing  a  good  example  of  the  tendency, 
which  secondary  growths  always  have,  to  reproduce  the  specific  characters 
of  the  parent  tumour.  Melanoid  sarcomata  are  generally  highly  malig- 
nant. 

Closely  related  to  the  sarcomata,  and  by  Comil  and  Banvier  placed 
among  them,  is  the  growth  termed  by  Virchow  Psammoma,  which  occurs 
solely  in  connection  with  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord.  It  is 
vascular,  soft,  and  friable,  and  chiefly  characterised  by  an  abundant 
development  of  concentric  earthy  concretions  surrounded  with  capsules  of 
flattened  cells  or  scales.  The  type  of  these  tumours  is  furnished  by  the 
choroid  plexus.  They  rarely  attain  a  large  size,  and  probably  never 
cause  mischief  unless  they  be  large. 

i. — Carciiwmata,  or  Cancers. 

Cancerous  tumours  are  considered  by  Virchow  to  be  of  a  higher  type 
tlian  any  which  have  hitherto  been  considered.  He  regards  them,  not  as 
the  mere  hyperplastic  condition  of  a  smgle  structural  element,  but  as  con- 
sisting of  a  combination  of  tissues,  so  arranged  as  to  present  some  of  the 
distinctive  characters  of  an  organ ;  and  he  includes  them,  therefore,  in  his 
class  of '  organoid  tumours.'  They  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  framework, 
or  stroma,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  series  of  loculi,  and  of  groups  of  cells 
which  are  contained  in  dense  masses  within  them.  The  stroma  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue  and  plasmatic  cells,  and 
carries  and  supports  the  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries,  which  are  some- 
times very  abundant ;  it  may  be  dense  or  lax,  and  varies  in  quantity 
relatively  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  spaces  which  it  invests.  The 
loculi  differ  in  size,  and  on  casual  examination  seem  to  be  round  or  oval, 
and  unconnected  with  one  another;  but  as  a  rule  they  communicate 
freely,  and  form  a  series  of  branching  channels.  The  cells  are  said  by 
Virchow,  and  by  many  others,  to  be  of  an  epithelial  character ;  and  they 
are  so  far  epithelial,  that  they  are  developed  from  the  surface  of  the  locoh, 
are  in  absolute  contact  with  one  another,  have  no  intervening  cement, 
and  are  never  traversed  as  granulation-tissue  is  by  vessels.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size,  and  on  the  average  are  considerably  lai^er  than  those  of 
sarcomatous  growths.  They  vary  even  more  remarkably  in  form,  and 
indeed  their  polymorphous  character  is  often  regarded  as  typical  of  their 
carcinomatous  nature.  They  may  be  round  or  oval,  or  from  mutual 
pressure  polyhedral ;  but  more  frequently  they  are  very  irregular,  pre- 
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senting  conTexities  or  concavities  upon  their  surface,  and  projecting  here 
and  thereinto  flattened,  pointed,  bulbous,  or  nondescript  processes.  They 
consist  of  masses  of  proto- 
plasm, more  or  less  granular  ^\  ff^ 
and  often  fatty,  and  contain- 
ing within  them  one  or  more 
nuclei,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  roimd  or  oral, 
of  comparatively  large  size, 
and  exceedingly  well  de- 
fined. Moreover,  they  not 
nnfrequently  become  vacuo- 
lated, or  hollowed  out  here 
and  there  into  globular  cavi- 
ties, which  are  termed  by  Virchow  '  physaliphores,'  and  are  regarded  by 
him  as  reproductive  cavities.  Cancer-cells  frequently  have  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  cells  of  the  vesical  epithelium.  Comil  and  Ranvier  deny 
their  true  epithelial  character,  mainly  because  as  a  rule  they  have  no 
distinct  cell-wall,  and  because,  although  in  contact  with  one  another,  they 
generally  do  not  cohere. 

The  origin  of  cancers,  like  that  of  all  tumours  in  fact,  is  very  obscure. 
Bindfleisch,  taking  epithelial  cancer  as  the  type',  considers  that  all  forms 
of  carcinoma  originate  in  hyperplasia  of  epithehal  structures;  which,  as 
they  grow,  eat  their  way,  as  it  were,  into  the  subjacent  tissues,  hollowing 
them  out  into  irregular  cylindrical  cavities,  which  then  constitute  the 
chwracteristic  locuh  of  cancer.  This  mode  of  development  calls  to  mind 
that  of  tubular  glandular  organs  and  hairs  in  the  foetus.  Comil  and 
Banvier,  on  the  other  hand,  who  expressly  exclude  epithehoma  from  true 
caneoB,  and  consider  cancer-cells  as  being  in  no  sense  epithehal,  con- 
clude (mainly  from  their  observations  on  the  development  of  carcinoma 
in  the  bones  and  in  the  mammary  gland)  that  the  alveoli,  within  which 
the  eella  grow  and  multiply,  begin  in  the  plasmatic  spaces  or  serous 
eanaUcoli,  which  are  directly  continuous  with  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
that  even  when  they  attain  their  full  size  they  maintain  this  connection ; 
80  that  in  a  sense  the  alveoU  of  cancer  may  be  regarded  as  the  dilated 
origins  of  lymphatic  vessels.  To  this  connection,  moreover,  they  attri- 
bute the  peculiarly  mahgnant  character  of  all  forms  of  carcinoma.  Under 
any  dreumstances,  however,  the  early  stages  of  cancer  are  generally 
marked  by  the  formation  of  embryonic  tissue :  of  cells,  therefore,  differing 
little  from  those  which  are  found  in  inflammatory  processes  and  in  sarco- 
matous growths.  But  soon  differentiation  takes  place,  and  the  specific 
character  of  the  growth  is  revealed  by  the  conversion  of  some  of  these 
eella  into  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  stroma,  and  of  others  of  them  into  the 
^thdiom-like  cells  of  the  locuh.  There  is  good  reason,  nevertheless, 
for  considering  that  the  matrix  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  perhaps  almost 
eulusiTely,  consists  of  the  normal  fibrous  elements  of  the  part  affected, 
vhieh  have  simply  undergone  some  degree  of  thickening  and  overgrowth]; 
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just  as  in  other  cases,  where  glandular  organs  are  involved,  their  follicles 
and  ducts  may  be  stimulated  to  unwonted  development,  and  so  fomi 
prominent  objects  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  without  necessarily 
constitutiug  any  essential  part  of  the  specific  growth. 

Like  other  adventitious  growths,  but  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  of 
them,  carcinoma  is  liable  to  imdergo  degenerative  changes ;  these  involve 
principally  the  cellular  elements,  and  are  sometimes  so  uniform  in  their 
occurrence  as  to  give  a  special  character  to  the  case  in  which  they  prevail. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  cells  is  the  most  common  ;  but  we  meet  also  with 
caseous  degeneration,  calcareous  deposit,  and  mucous  softening  ;  and  not 
unfrequently  exti'avasation  of  blood  takes  place  owmg  to  rupture  of  the 
morbid  capillary  vessels. 

All  kinds  of  carcinoma  are  malignant :  the  most  malignant  being  the 
joft  or  encephaloid  form,  with  its  pigmentary  and  other  varieties ;  the  least 
malignant  being  epithelial  cancer,  which  speedily  involves  the  neigh- 
bouring lymphatic  glands,  but  is  very  rarely  reproduced  in  other  parts  of 
the  system. 

The  chief  varieties  of  carcinoma  are  (i.)  Scirrhtis  or  hard  cancer ; 
(ii.)  Encephaloid  or  soft  cancer ;  (iii.)  Colloid  or  mucous  cancer ;  (iv.) 
Epithelioma  or  epithelial  cancer  ;  and  (v.)  Adenoid  or  tubular  cancer. 

i.  Scirrhtis,  in  its  typical  form,  is  known  especially  by  its  hardness 
and  slowness  of  growth.  '  It  creaks  on  section,  and  its  cut  surface  presents 

a  white  or  greyish,  glisten- 
ing, fibrous  character,  and 
yields  a  httle  milky  juice 
on  scraping.  Its  density 
and  hardness  are  due  to 
the  great  abundance  and 
thickness  of  its  fibrous 
matrix,  and  to  the  com- 
^  paratively  small  size  and 
^  nimiber  of  its  cell-contain- 
ing loculi.  The  cells,  how- 
ever (which  constitute  the 
essential  element  of  the 
milky  juice),  present  the 
ordinary  characters  of  can- 
cer-cells. Scirrhous  tu- 
mours rarely  if  ever  undergo 
complete  cure;  yet  it  is 
certain,  not  only  that  they 
are  of  slow  growth,  but 
that  their  progress  is  specially  apt  to  be  attended  with  the  degeneration 
(chiefly  fatty  or  caseous)  and  the  subsequent  disintegration  and  removal  of 
the  cells  of  considerable  tracts,  and  the  consequent  disappearance  from  such 
parts  of  everything  except  the  fibrous  stroma.  Scirrhus  is  equally  charac- 
terised by  the  slowness  with  which  it  obviously  involves  the  neighbouring 
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lymphatic  glands,  and  becomes  generalised.  It  invariably,  however,  sooner 
■or  later  manifests  the  infective  qualities  which  belong  to  it. 

ii.  Encephaloid  cancer  is  soft  in  texture  and  rapid  in  growth,  yields  a 
very  abundant  milky  juice,  presents  a  tolerably  uniform  opaque  white 
sectional  surface,  which,  however,  may  be  variously  studded  with  patches 
of  congestion  or  hemorrhage,  of  fatt/^or  caseous  degeneration,  or  even  of 
pigmentary  deposition.  Its  ex- 
treme softness  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fibrous  stroma  forms  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
mass,  while  the  cells  are  rela- 
tively very  abundant.  The  alveoU 
dififer  in  size,  but  are  generally 
comparatively  large,  and  their 
-walls  exceedingly  deUcate ;  in- 
deed, it  is  often  diflScult  to  recog- 
nise the  latter  at  all,  unless  the 
eells  be  first  removed  by  washing 
or  pencilling.  In  encephaloid 
cancer,  the  secondary  involve- 
ment of  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands,  and  of  the  general  organ- 
ism, takes  place  very  speedily. 

Several  well-marked  varieties  of  encephaloid  cancer  are  met  with,  two 
or  three  of  which  may  be  here  enumerated.    These  are  :  first,  erectile  or 
hamatoid  carcinoma,  in  which   the  vessels 
(always  abundant  in  encephaloid)  are  ex- 
traordinarily developed  and  tend  to  fi-equent 
rupture;   second,  the  variety  which  Comil 
and  Banvier  term  pultaceous  carcinoma,  in 
which  the  alveoli  are  thicker-walled  than  in 
most  forms  of  encephaloid,  so  large  that  they 
can  easily  be  recognised  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  from  which  the  contents  readily  escape 
as  a  thick  pulpy  juice ;   third,   lipomatous 
carcinoma,   wherein  the  cancer-cells  even 
from  their  infancy  are  loaded  with  oil,  and 
in   the  adult   state  present  so  general  and 
large  an  amount  of  it  that,  both  to  the  naked 
eye  and  under  the  microscope,  the  tumour  has  (at  first  sight)  a  consider 
able  resemblance  to  ordinary  fat ;  fourth,  melanotic  carcinoma,  in  which, 
as  in  the  corresponding  form  of  sarcoma,  the  cells  are  pigmented. 

iii.  Colloid  cancer  has  a  close  resemblance  to  myxoma.  In  both  cases 
the  tumours  are  more  or  less  transparent,  and  gelatinous  in  consistence, 
and  in  both  yield  from  the  cut  surface  an  abundant  juice,  which  is  trans- 
parent, glairy,  and  characterised  by  containing  mucine.  The  fundamental 
anatomical  distinction  between  them  is  this, — that,  whereas  in  myxoma 
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the  framework  of  the  tumour  consists  of  plasmatic  cells,  the  mucous  fluid 
and  vessels  occupying  the  interstices  between  them,  in  colloid  carcinoma 
the  mucus  arises  in  the  degeneration  of  the  essential  cells  of  the  growth, 
the  general  soUdity  of  the  tumour  being  due  to  the  fibrous  stroma,  which 
forms  the  walls  of  the  alveoU.  In  colloid  cancer  the  alveolar  structure  is 
extremely  well  marked,  and  on  this  account  colloid  has  often  been  termed 
'  alveolar  cancer.'  The  alveoli  are  so  large  as  to  be  easily  visible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  they  are  round  or  oval  on  section ;  and  when  the  growth 
forms  a  projecting  mass  on  a  serous  surface,  their  aggregation  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  accumulation  of  small  bubbles  of  air  in  a  \iscid 
fluid.  They  communicate  freely  with  one  another.  Their  walls  are 
mostly  extremely  thin  and  delicate,  displaying  a  fibrillated  structure  with 
an  indistinct  development  of  fusiform  cells,  which  may  themselves  present 
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indications  of  fatty  or  colloid  degeneration.  The  glairy  contents  of  the 
alveoli  vary,  from  the  consistence  of  white  of  egg  up  to  that  of  pretty 
firm  glue,  from  pure  white  to  a  more  or  less  deep  yellowish,  brownish,  or 
reddish  hue,  and  from  perfect  transparency  to  tolerably  complete  opacity. 
Microscopically,  cancer-cells  can  always  be  recognised.  The  smaller 
alveoli  of  the  newly  developed  parts  are  probably  full  of  well-defined  cells, 
of  which  some  already  contain  globules  of  mucus.  As,  however,  the 
growth  gets  older  and  the  alveoli  larger,  the  cells  undergo  more  and  more 
complete  mucous  degeneration,  swell  up,  and  presently  disintegrate  ;  and 
thus  in  many  cases  the  alveoli  get  distended  with  mucus,  presenting  a 
certain  amount  of  granular  matter,  mostly  arranged  in  irregularly  concen- 
tric circles,  with  here  and  there  perhaps  the  ghost  of  a  huge  dropsical  cell. 
In  addition   to  the  mucous  conversion,  which  is  the  especial  feature  of 
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coOoid  cancer,  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  degeneration  is  common, 
careons  deposition  also  is  not  mi&equent. 

Althongh  colloid  cancer  is  certainly  malignant,  and  affects  lymphatic 
glands,  and  occasionally  becomes  generalised,  it  is  specially  characterised 
by  a  tendency  to  spread  in  area,  and  to  implicate  the  tissues  immediately 
subjacent  to  that  area.  Thus,  when  arising  in  the  peritoneum,  it  soon 
diff^es  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  that  membrane,  and  also  soon  in- 
volves,  in  many  situations,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stomachal  or 
intestinal  walls.  It  shows  also  (though  it  is  not  peculiar  m  this  respect) 
an  obvious  proneness  to  spread  along  the  lines  of  the  lymphatic  canals 
and  capillaries. 

iv.  Epithelioma,  or  cancroid,  is  a  very  characteristic  form  of  growth, 
origioating,  but  not  quite  exclusively,  in  epithelial  tissue,  and  characterised 
by  a  very  abundant  formation  of  epithelium  in  cavities  or  loculi  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  as  in  other  forms  of  carcinoma,  communicate  more 
or  less  freely  with  one  another. 

The  commonest  form  of  epithelioma  is  that  which  arises  in  the  skin, 
and  those  mucous  surfaces  which  are  in  relation  with  the  external  orifices 
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namely,  those  of  the  lips,  tongue,  oesophagus,  anus,  vaguia,  and  jjuteros. 
It  forms  a  tumour  which  varies  in  size,  soon  ulcerates,  and  on  section 
presents  (owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  tissues  which  it  invades  are  not 
yet  wholly  destroyed  by  it)  a  more  or  less  variegated  character ;  it  is  friable 
in  texture,  somewhat  granular,  and  yields  on  pressure  or  scraping,  not  a 
jaiee,  bat  rather  an  opaque,  whitish,  granular  pulp.  The  stroma  of  the 
growth  consists  of  fibrous  or  embryonic  tissue,  including  vessels,  and  more 
m  leas  abundant  traces  of  the  original  healthy  structures.  The  pulp  which 
exudes,  and  the  contents  of  the  loculi,  consist  solely  of  celb  in  different 
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stages  of  development.  These  are  distinctly  nucleated,  modified  in  shape 
by  mutual  pressure,  and  for  the  most  part  large  and  strikingly  epithelial 
in  character.  The  younger  cells  are  in  relation  with  the  stroma,  and 
occupy  therefore  while  in  situ  the  periphery  of  each  cell-mass ;  the  others 
are  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  stratified  or  confused  manner  within.  But 
we  find  additionally,  in  the  latter  situation,  knots  or  nests  or  involucra  of 
cells  the  presence  of  which  is  almost  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
growth.  These  consist  of  large  flat  cells,  arranged  in  concentric  circles 
around  a  group  of  cells,  or  even  a  single  cell,  of  smaller  size,  of  plumper 
form,  tliick-walled,  and  containing  a  nucleus,  together  with  perhaps  some 
mucous  or  colloid  material,  or  a  few  small  fat-globules.  At  first  sight, 
these  nests  look  not  unhke  transverse  sections  of  cutaneous  papiUe, 
but  they  obviously  differ  from  them  in  the  ftust  that  their  centres  are 
made  up  simply  of  cells,  and  not  of  stroma  containing  vessels. 

As  regards  the  development  of  epitheUoma,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that 
when  it  occurs  at  epithelial  surfaces,  it  commences  with  hyperplasia  of  the 
deeper-seated  embryonic  cells  of  epithehum : — in  the  skin,  therefore,  with 
hyperplasia  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  and  of  the  sebaceous  and  sudo- 
riparous glands ;  in  the  mucous  membranes,  with  hyperplasia  of  the  corre- 
sponding cells  of  their  epithehum,  and  of  the  glandular  crypts.  These 
multiply,  become  modified  in  form  and  arrangement,  distend  the  cavities 
or  depressions  in  which  they  he,  and  send  thence  into  the  immediately 
surrovmding  tissues  bud-Uke  processes.  The  latter  increase  in  number 
and  size,  and  thus  gradually  invade  and  destroy  the  neighbouring  textures. 
Bindfleisch  quotes  an  observation,  and  reproduces  a  drawing  of  Koster's, 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  extension  of  epithehoma  is  due  to  the  in- 
volvement of  the  lymphatic  networks :  that  the  budding  or  sprouting 
epithehal  processes  above  adverted  to,  instead  of  forming  indiscriminately, 
penetrate  the  capillary  lymphatics,  run  along  them  and  distend  them. 
There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this  view  ;  and,  if  so,  it  assimilates  the 
local  spread  of  epithelioma  to  that  of  colloid  cancer,  and  especially  to  that 
of  scirrhous  and  encephaloid  cancer,  as  described  by  Comil  and  Banvier. 

Epithelial  cancer  is  undoubtedly  the  least  mahgnant  of  all  the  varieties 
of  carcinoma ;  for  it  is  tlie  only  cancer  which  admits  of  being  removed  in 
its  early  stage  with  the  tolerable  certainty  that  it  will  not  recur ;  and 
although  it  soon  involves  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  it  rarely  mani- 
fests itself  secondarily  in  other  internal  organs. 

V.  Adenoid  or  tubular  cancer,  otherwise  termed  columnar  or  cylin- 
drical epitheUoma,  is  a  rare  affection,  said  generally  to  originate  on  some 
mucous  surface,  and  to  involve  secondarily  lymphatic  glands  and  other  parts. 
It  occasionally,  however,  arises  primarily  in  the  liver  or  other  parenchyma- 
tous organs.  It  forms  tumours  of  various  sizes,  which  have  a  close  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  encephaloid  cancer.  They  are  highly  vascular,  soft, 
and  yield  an  abundant  mUky  juice.  Microscopically,  they  are  seen  to  con- 
sist of  a  system  of  tubules  irregularly  arranged,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  fibrous  stroma  ;  and  bear  a  striking 
resonblance  to  sections  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney  deprived  of 
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Malpigbian  bodies.    The  tubules  are  generally  cylindrical,  of  tolerably 
nniform  size,  and  lined  with  a  layer  (usually  single)  of  spheroidal  or 
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colunuiar  epithelium.    They  present,  for  the  most  part,  a  distinct  central 
cavity  or  canal.     This  form  of  carcinoma  is  highly  malignant. 

j. — Granulomata  or  Granulation  Tumours. 

The  term '  granuloma '  has  been  employed  by  Virchow  to  include  the  spe- 
cific growths  of  syphilis,  lupus,  elephantiasis  Graecorum,  and  farcy,  because 
anatomically  they  differ  but  little  from  ordinary  granulation-tissue,  and  it 
is  often  difficult  to  decide  from  mere  inspection  whether  such  gro^vths  are 
tumours  or  mere  inflammatory  products.  Tubercle  he  regards  as  a  species 
of  lymphoma.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  tubercle  lias  close  struc- 
tural relations  to  the  specific  growths  of  the  other  affections  above  named. 
And  since,  moreover,  they  are  aU  infective  growths,  and  there  is  reason 
to  assume,  from  recent  observations,  that  the  specific  causes  of  most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  are  parasitic  organisms,  we  have  included  them  all  in 
the  same  group.  As  we  shall  presently  show,  a  specific  bacillus  has 
apparently  been  proved  to  be  tlie  cause  of  tubercle.  It  is  alleged  also  that 
specific  bacilli  have  been  discovered  both  in  syphilis  and  in  leprosy. 

i.  Tubercle. — From  the  time  of  Laermec  down  to  within  a  very  recent 
period,  tubercle  was  regarded  as  a  mere  exudation  or  deposit  from  the 
blood,  consisting  in  large  measure  no  doubt  of  cells,  but  of  cells  which 
were  degenerate  from  the  begioning  and  never  had  any  vitality.  And  it 
was  recognised  as  occurring  in  two  forms :  one,  the  grey  granulations  or 
miliary  tnbercles  (hard,  greyish,  translucent  bodies,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  small  pea  downwards,  and  tending  to  become  opaque,  yellow,  and 
soft  or  friable  internally) ;  the  other,  the  so-called  '  crude '  tubercles, 
which  are  generally  of  larger  size,  of  a  nearly  uniform  opaque  buff  colour, 
and  friable  or  cheese-like  in  consistence,  but  which  were  commonly 
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believed  to  take  their  origin  in  the  general  caseous  conversion  of  grey 
tubercles,  and  therefore  to  represent  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  the 
tubercular  process.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  admitted :  that 
tubercle  is  no  mere  deposit,  but  on  the  contrary,  equally  with  sarcoma 
and  carcinoma,  a  living  growth,  consisting  essentially  of  cells,  but  having, 
above  all  other  growths,  a  tendency  to  undergo  rapid  degeneration  and 
death,  and  especially  that  form  of  degeneration  which  is  termed  '  casea- 
tion ;  '  that  the  grey  semitransparent  material  which  often  forms  the 
whole  bulk  of  miUary  granulations,  and  may  often  be  recognised  at  the 
periphery  of  larger  masses,  is  alone  living  and  growing  tubercle  ;  and  that 
the  yellow  caseous  substance  which  has  frequently  been  taken  for  its 
essential  part  is  merely  effete  and  dead  matter,  often  no  doubt  tubercular 
in  its  origin,  but  often  also  the  detritus  of  quite  other  kinds  of  cell- 
growth. 

Grey  granulations  take  their  rise  in  the  connective  web  of  most  organs 
and  of  many  tissues,  and,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  not  improbably 
affect  specially  the  lymphatic  tissue  distributed  throughout  the  organism. 
They  are  common  in  serous  membranes  and  in  the  pia  mater,  and  it  is 
probably  here  that  their  development  may  best  be  studied.  If  a  minute 
tubercle  &om  one  of  these  situations  be  placed  under  the  microscope,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  mainly  of  an  aggregation  of  cells,  mostly  of  small 
size  and  of  the  embryonic  character,  of  which  those  towards  the  centre 
will  probably  even  now  be  angular,  withered,  and  opaque  from  granular 
fatty  deposit.  A  close  examination  will  reveal  other  facts  : — the  growth 
will  be  found  almost  certainly  to  have  taken  place  in  connection  with 
some  minute  vessel,  probably  to  encircle  it ;  and  furtlier,  beyond  the 
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margins  of  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  actual  growth,  a  zone  of 
connective  tissue  will  be  recognised  in  which  hypertrophy  and  proliferation 
are  commencing— the  plasmatic  cells  being  larger  than  those  of  the 
normal  tissue,  and  in  many  instances  containing  in  their  interior  broods 
of  two,  three,  or  more  secondary  cells.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
morbid  process  commences  with  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue 
elements  of  the  adventitia  or  outer  wall  of  blood-vessels,  that  it  gradually 
involves  more  and  more  of  the  neighbouring  connective  tissue,  and  that  as 
it  spreads  at  the  margins  the  central  parts  ffdl  rapidly  into  decay.     It 
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Mows  that  the  chief  microscopic  elements  of  tubercle  are  :  first,  simply 
enlarged  comiective-tissue  corpuscles  (fusiform  and  stellate);  second,  these 
same  cells  containing  two  or  more  new  cells  within  them  ;  and  third  (and 
probably  far  most  abundant - 
Ivj,  small  shrivelled  granular 
embr^'onic  corpuscles.  But 
daring  the  last  few  years  it 
bas  been  distinctly  ascer- 
tained that,  although  neither 
peculiar  to  tubercle  nor  essen- 
tial to  it,  certain  cells  pre- 
senting remarkable  characters 
are  commonly  to  be  foiuid, 
either  in  the  centre  of  ele- 
mentary tabercles,  or  distri- 
buted in  the  peripheral  parts 
of  agglomerated  tubercles. 
These  are  large  irregular 
branching  bodies,  termed 
'giant  cells,'  of  which  each 
contains  from  twenty  to  forty 
distinct  nuclei.  Their  source  is  not  clearly  determined.  In  some  cases 
possibly  they  result  from  the  fusion  of  smaller  cells ;  but  M.  Brodowsky 
has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  to  be 
regarded  as  morbid  modifications  of  protoplasmic  buds  from  the  walls  of 
vessels,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  become  vessels.  It 
should  be  added,  that  new  blood-vessels  seem  never  to  form  in  the  tuber- 
culai  process ;  that  no  higher  stage  of  development,  in  &ct,  than  the  mere 
over-production  of  new  cells  of  a  low  grade  of  organisation  is  ever  attained ; 
and  farther,  that  the  vessels  around  which  tubercles  form  become  at 
a  very  early  period  obstructed  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrine,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  leucocytes,  in  their  interior.  The  intercellular  substance  of 
tubercle  is,  in  the  first  instance,  that  of  the  particular  form  of  connective 
tissue  in  which  it  originates ;  it  soon,  however,  gets  scanty  and  in- 
distinctly fibrous  or  granular.  Rindfleisch  has  described  a  reticulated 
connective  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  corpuscular  elements 
are  contained :  an  arrangement,  in  fact,  almost  identical  with  that  which 
obtains  in  adenoid  tissue,  and  which,  if  generally  present,  goes  far  to 
confirm  the  views  of  those  who  regard  tubercle  as  an  adenoid  growth.  It 
is  extremely  difiScult,  however,  to  satisfy  oneself  of  the  presence  of  any 
Boch  fibrous  stroma,  and  MM.  Comil  and  Banvier  distinctly  deny  it. 
They  admit  that  a  kind  of  reticulum,  probably  of  artificial  production, 
may  be  recognised  in  sections  which  have  been  hardened  with  chromic 
add  or  alcohol ;  but  they  assert  that  it  never  contains  protoplasmic 
particles  fas  lymphatic  stroma  does)  at  the  points  where  the  fibres  inter- 
sect, and  moreover  that  in  the  unprepared  tubercle  it  has  no  visible 
existence. 
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But  even  if  tubercular  growths  be  not,  like  lymphadenomatoas 
tumours,  mere  overgrowths  or  reproductions  of  modified  lymphatic-gland 
structure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  are  in  very  hirge  propor- 
tion adventitious  growths  originating  in  lymphoid  tissue.  At  all  events, 
many  physiologists,  and  particularly  Dr.  Sanderson,  have  shown  satis- 
factorily that  adenoid  tissue  is  far  more  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  body  than  was  formerly  suspected,  and  that  it  is  especially  abundant 
in  all  those  parts  in  which  tubercle  is  most  frequently  developed ;  and 
indeed,  as  regards  tubercles  produced  experimentally.  Dr.  Sanderson 
seems  to  have  clearly  demonstrated  their  origin  in  hyperplasia  of  these 
normal  lymphatic  accumulations.  We  need  hardly  quote,  in  favour  of 
this  doctrine,  the  fact  of  the  frequent  development  of  tubercle  in  the 
lymphatic  tissue  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the  intestines, 
and  in  that  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands.  We  wiU  discuss  two 
cases,  however,  which  Dr.  Sanderson  has  specially  investigated  in  the 
course  of  his  experiments  on  the  artificial  production  of  tubercle.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  shown  that  in  the  peritoneum,  as  indeed  in  all  serous 
membranes,  small  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  are  distributed  abundantly,  in 
some  cases  unconnected  with  vessels,  but  more  commonly  adherent  to 
their  walls,  or  encircling  them,  or  even  investing  whole  groups  of  capil- 
lary vessels  ;  he  has  also  shown  that,  in  animals  dead  of  acute  peritonitis, 
all  these  masses  have  become  soft,  timiid,  and  enlarged,  and  further  that, 
when  tuberculosis  is  in  progress,  it  is  in  them  and  by  the  multiphcation 
of  their  cells,  rather  than  by  that  of  coimective-tissue  corpuscles,  that 
miUary  tubercles  are  gradually  developed.  Secondly,  as  regards  the  lung, 
it  is  now  generally  held  that  grey  tubercles  originate  in  the  matrix  of  the 
organ,  and  not,  as  was  formerly  believed,  within  the  air-cells ;  and  it  is 
generally  admitted,  we  beheve,  that  the  part  which  they  chiefly  affect  is 
the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  bronchioles  at  the  point  at  which 
these  lose  themselves  in  the  air-cells,  and  that  the  growth  of  tubercle- 
cells  gradually  extends  thence  into  the  tissue  which  separates  the  air-cells 
from  one  another,  and  limits  each  pulmonary  lobule.  Now,  according  to 
Dr.  Sanderson,  there  always  are  normally,  in  the  situation  here  indicated, 
masses  of  adenoid  tissue,  and  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis- 
consists  in  a  kind  of  hyperplasia  of  such  masses. 

The  frequent  coimection  between  tubercle  and  adenoid  tissue  most  b& 
admitted.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that,  like  lymphadenoma,  tubercle 
does  not  take  its  origin  exclusively  in  adenoid  tissue.  The  general  result, 
deducible  from  recent  observations  with  respect  to  the  genesis  of  tuber- 
cular products,  seems  to  be  that,  like  the  products  of  inflanmiation,  they 
are  not  derived  from  a  single  source,  that  they  are  not  the  results  of 
specific  hyperplasia  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  alone,  as  Virchow 
teaches,  nor  yet  simply  overgrowth  of  the  lymphatic  cells  of  adenoid 
tissue,  but  that  they  are  probably  derived,  in  varying  proportions, 
from  both  of  these  sources,  from  the  other  cellular  elements  which 
happen  to  form  part  of  the  affected  tissue,  and  even  from  immigrant 
leuoocytee. 
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The  view  here  expressed  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
'  what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  tubercle  ? ' — a  question  of  the 
highest  interest,  in  reference  to  the  status  of  the  morbid  condition  of  lung 
commonly  known  as  '  pulmonary  phthisis,'  and  to  the  nature  of  closely 
related,  if  not  identical,  morbid  conditions  of  other  organs.    According  to 
views  generally  accepted  untU  within  the  last  few  years,  the  grey  miliary 
tubercle  and  the  yellow  cheesy  tubercle  (of  which  both  are  common  in 
the  lungs,  and  the  latter  occasionally,  by  coalescence,  infiltrates  large 
tracts)  were  regarded  as  being,  not  so  much  varieties,  as  different  stages 
of  the  same  disease ;  and  it  was  held  that,  in  the  dead-house,  all  the 
intermediate  conditions,  by  which  the  minutest  miliary  tubercles  lead  up 
to  the  most  extensive  caseous  infiltration,  can  be  readily  recognised.    At 
the  present  day,  Virchow  and  many  other  distinguished  pathologists  deny 
this  relation,  and  maintain  that  caseous  disease,  which  comprises  probably 
all  the  eases  recognised  clinically  as  pulmonary  phthisis,  is  of  pneumonic 
origin,  the  consequence  of  catarrhal  or  lobular  pneumonia.    The  grounds 
of  this  opinion  are  mainly,  that  in  caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung  the 
presence  of  tubercular  proliferation  of  the  interstitial  tissue  is  not  a  very 
obvioTis  anatomical  feature  ;  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  morbid  mass 
consists  of  degenerate  epithelial  cells  accumiilated  in  the  air-ceUs  and 
smallest  bronchial  passs^es.     Many  important  considerations,  however, 
may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  opposite  view.    It  is  a  fully  recognised 
fact  that,  even  in  undoubted  examples  of  mihary  tubercles,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  cells  in  the  matrix  of  the  pulmonary  lobules,  which  constitutes 
their  commencement,  is  soon  attended  with  dense  accimiulation  of  cells, 
probably  due   to   epithelial   proliferation,  within  the  pulmonary  loculi. 
Now,  unless  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  tuberculosis  consists  in 
nothing  else  than  proliferation  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  or  of  the 
elements  of  adenoid  tissue,  what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  the  proto- 
plasmic bodies,  which  fill  the  air-cells,  are  specifically  different  firom  those 
which  occupy  the  substance  of  the  matrix  ?    It  is  admitted  that  pus-cells 
may  originate  in  epithelial  as  well  as  in  other  kinds  of  cells ;  why  should 
tubercle-cells  have  a  more  exclusive  parentage?     It  is  a  recognised 
characteristic   of  tubercle  that  its  specific  cells  very  rapidly  fall  into 
degeneration ;  but  this  is  even  more  remarkable  in  the  cells  which  fill 
the  loculi,  than  in  those  which  crowd  the  pulmonary  matrix.    Again,  the 
caseous  masses  of  pulmonary  phthisis  certainly  do  not  occupy  those  parts 
of  the  lung  which  either  lobular  or  lobar  pneumonia  specially  affects ; 
but  they  do  occupy  those  situations  (mainly  the  upper  portions  of  the 
longs)  in  which  miliary  tubercles  generally   originate,    and  are  most 
advanced.      And,  lastly,  caseous  tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  constantly 
associated  with  tubercular  formations  elsewhere  in  the  body,  and  indeed 
in  those  very  parts  in  Y^iicli  generaUsed  miliary  tubercles  are  specially 
apt  to  manifest  themselves.    For  many  reasons,  therefore,  of  which  we 
have  only  indicated  the  more  important,  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  the 
relationship  between  miliary  tubercles  and  caseous  infiltration,  to  regard 
them  simply  as  varieties  or  different  stages  of  the  same  disease,  and  to 
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support  the  claim  of  '  pulmonary  phthisis  '  or  '  caseous  pneumonia  '  to  be 
called  also  '  tubercular  phthisis.' 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Klein '  and  Professor  Charcot  *  are  strongly 
confirmatory  of  the  views  here  advocated.  Dr.  Klein  shows:  that  in 
miliary  tubercles  of  the  human  lung,  '  the  first  changes  take  place  in 
the  alveoli  and  inter-alveolar  septa ; '  that,  as  regards  the  alveoli,  the 
epithelial  cells  become  swollen,  granular,  and  detached,  that  they  then 
proliferate,  and  that  generally,  either  by  their  coalescence  or  by  the  dis- 
proportionate enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  them,  each  cavity  becomes 
filled  with  a  multinuclear  lump  of  protoplasm  or  giant  cell,  which  sub- 
sequently undergoes  fibrillation,  caseation,  or  other  form  of  degenerative 
change  ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  inter- alveolar  septa,  these  thicken  with 
the  growth  of  a  tissue  containing  branched  and  spindle-shaped  cells  and  a 
few  lymphoid  cells.  He  adds  that,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  cords  of 
adenoid  tissue  are  formed  upon  the  walls  of  the  larger  vessels  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tubercles.  He  further  points  out,  in  reference  to  tuber- 
culosis of  artificial  production,  that,  although  the  ultimate  changes  are 
identical  with  those  just  described,  they  take  place  in  an  inverse  order, 
the  development  of  the  perivascular  adenoid  cords  preceding  the  changes 
in  the  inter-alveolar  septa  and  in  the  air-cells ;  and  he  concludes  that,  in 
artificial  tuberculosis,  the  process  commences  from  the  arteries  and  veins, 
in  the  idiopathic  affection  from  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Professor 
Charcot's  observations  are  still  more  to  the  point,  for  he  expressly  shows 
that  there  is  no  essential,  genetical  or  structural,  difference  between 
miliary  tubercles  of  the  lungs  and  so-called  '  caseous  pneumonia.'  He 
points  out,  however,  that  in  the  latter  variety  of  pulmonary  phthisis  the 
tubercular  process  commences  in  the  parietes  of  the  bronchioles,  where 
these  lose  themselves  in  the  air-cells;  that  softening  takes  place  here 
before  any  trace  of  inflammation  is  visible  either  in  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  tubes  or  in  the  pulmonary  lobules  connected  with  them ;  and  that 
when  a  caseous  patch  is  examined,  it  presents  a  central  degenerate  axea, 
and  a  marginal  zone  of  embryonic  cells,  and  scattered  giant  cells,  infil- 
trating the  normal  tissues  of  the  lung. 

The  quasi-malignant  character  of  tubercle  is  generally  admitted; 
although  the  fact,  that  it  appears  often  to  originate,  almost  simultaneously, 
in  many  points  of  one  or  more  organs  (in  both  lungs,  for  example),  might 
seem  to  imply  the  existence,  in  some  cases,  of  a  widely  diffused  tendency 
of  organs  to  become  tubercular,  independently  of  specific  infection.  The 
proof  of  its  malignant  attributes  lies,  partly  in  that  disposition  to  general 
diffudon  which  it  shares  with  growths  which  are  unquestionably  mtJig- 
nant ;  and  partly  in  the  facts,  that  its  local  spread  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
establishment  of  new  foci  of  disease  in  clusters  around  the  primary 
growths,  and  that  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  always  become  secondarily 
affected  at  an  early  period.    It  was  considered  by  Laennec  (and  his  view 

'  '  On  the  Relation  of  the  Lymphatic  System  to  Tubercle.'    Report  of  th«  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Counal.    New  Series,  No.  8,  1874. 

'  Revue  Metuuelle  de  Mtdedne  et  de  Chirurgie,  1877,  p.  876. 
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in  a  very  slightly  modified  form  has  been  advocated  by  Dittrich  and 
Niemeyer)  that  a  degenerate  mass  of  tubercle  (a  caseous  lymphatic  gland, 
for  example)  is  a  common,  if  not  the  invariable,  source  of  generalised 
tnberenlosis :  that  the  degenerate  particles  taken  up  by  the  blood  become 
distribated  by  it,  and  then  act  as  specific  irritants  to  the  parts  which  they 
infect. 

The  remarkable  experiments,  in  reference  to  the  production  of  tubercle 
by  inocolation,  first  made  by  Villemin,  and  since  repeated  and  extended 
by  Wilson  Fox,  Sanderson,  Cohnheim,  and  others,  have  a  very  interesting 
bearing  on  the  points  considered  in  the  last  paragraph.  Guinea-pigs 
and  rabbits  were  inoculated  with  tubercular  matter ;  and  it  was  found 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  small  indurated  caseous  nodules 
had  become  developed  at  the  seat  of  operation,  the  next  lymphatic  glands 
had  undergone  hyperplastic  enlargement,  and  the  lungs,  Uver,  serous 
membranes,  and  some  other  organs  presented  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
small,  grey,  translucent,  hard  bodies,  which  accurately  resembled  the 
miliary  tubercles  occurring  in  man  ;  and  it  was  assumed  that  all  these 
secondary  formations  were  really  tubercle,  and  that  tubercular  detritus 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  then  distributed  throughout  the  organism, 
had  a  specific  influence  in  the  production  of  tubercle.  It  was  soon  proved,- 
however,  that  the  inoculation  of  other  forms  of  growth,  or  of  decomposing 
healthy  tissue,  or  of  the  products  of  local  inflammations  excited  by  mere 
mechanical  irritants,  was  quite  as  e£Bcient  in  generating  general  tuber- 
culosis, as  was  the  inoculation  of  tubercular  matter  itself.  And  hence  it 
seemed  obvious,  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  tubercular  development 
was,  not  the  matter  whioh  was  inserted  or  applied  locally,  but  the  products 
of  the  inflammatory  process  which  this  matter  evoked.  The  experiments 
fuled,  therefore,  to  prove  the  inoculability  of  tubercle,  but  they  proved 
that  tubercle  might  be  produced  locally  by  direct  apparently  non-specific 
irritation,  and  that  tubercle  so  engendered  had  the  capacity  for  becoming 
generalised.  To  a  certain  extent,  then,  these  experiments  may  seem  to 
favour  the  views  of  Laennec  and  Niemeyer  as  to  the  infective  quality  of 
caseous  matter.  It  is  more  in  accordance,  however,  with  what  is  known 
of  morbid  proliferation,  and  of  contagion,  to  assume  that  the  infective 
element  of  tubercle  is  not  effete  and  dead  material,  but  rather  living  (even 
though  degenerating)  particles  of  protoplasm. 

There  has  long  been  a  suspicion  amongst  pathologists,  that  tubercle, 
and  other  allied  infective  diseases,  are  determined  by  the  presence  of  spe- 
cific parasites,  as  we  have  already  shown  is  probably  the  case  with  spread- 
ing and  infective  inflammations ;  and  many  observers  have  laboured  with 
the  object  of  finding  them.  But  their  labours  were  fruitless,  mitil  Dr. 
Koch,  the  foremost  and  most  successful  worker  in  this  branch  of  investi- 
gation, succeeded  by  special  methods  of  preparation  in  discovering  early  in 
1882  the  presence  of  apparently  specific  bacteria  in  tubercle.  These  are 
rninnte  motionless  rod-Uke  bodies,  A-om  a  quarter  to  half  the  diameter  of  a 
blood-corpoacle  in  length,  presenting  no  marked  morpholc^ical  characters, 
but  differing  firom  the  known  forms  of  bacteria  (excepting  perhaps  those 
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found  in  leprosy)  in  the  effects  upon  them  of  certain  dyes.  They  have, 
been  found  in  more  or  less  abundance,  not  only  by  Koch  himself,  but  sub- 
sequently by  many  other  observers,  in  all  tubercles,  in  whatever  part  of 

the  body  occurring,  and  as  well  in  the  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lower  animals  as  in  that  of 
man.    They  are  said  to  abound  chiefly  in 
recent  tubercles  and  in  the  periphery  of 
tubercular  aggregates,  and  specially  to  affect 
the  giant  cells ;  and  to  be  comparatively  few 
in  number,  or  absent,  in  parts  which  have 
'^'"^'    '[  undergone  degeneration.   Moreover  they  are 
I     /   .'  found   in   more  or  less  abundance  in   th& 
sputa  of  phthisical  patients,  especially  in  the 
''     sputa  of  those  cases  in  which  rapid  disorr 
)    ganisation  of  lung-tissue  is  taking  place ; 
'  ^ '      and  are  said  never  to  be  present  in  the  sputa 

„    .     „  „„        _      of  non-tuberculous  patients.     This  state- 

Fio.  24.   Bacilli  OF  ToBERCLi  »Roa  /       •,   .  ■,        •  , 

spoTUM.   X  »w.  ment,  if  true  (and  it  accords  with  our  own 

limited  experience),  makes  the  examination 
■of  the  sputa  for  the  bacilli  important  for  the  determination  of  the  nature 
of  obscure  cases  of  lung-disease,  and  makes  it  important,  therefore,  that 
the  methods  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  visible  should  be  well  under- 
stood and  easy  of  application. 

But  Dr.  Eoch's  researches  have  not  been  limited  to  the  discovery  of 
the  bacilli  of  tubercle  in  tubercular  growths.  For  by  carefully  devised 
methods  of  procedure  he  claims  to  have  cultivated  them,  external  to  the 
body  and  apart  from  tubercular  matter,  in  suitable  cultivation  media ;. 
and  then  to  have  developed  tuberculosis  in  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  by 
inoculating  them  with  the  organisms  thus  grown.  The  bacilli  require 
for  their  cultivation  the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body. 

It  is  scarcely  justifiable  perhaps  to  assert  at  the  present  time  that  the 
bacilli  discovered  in  tubercle  have  been  absolutely  proved  to  be  the  cause 
of  tubercle.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  that 
view  is  very  strong.  Nor,  even  if  this  relationship  be  established,  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  tubercle  is  an  infectious  disease  any  more  than 
ague  is  infectious.  Still  the  probabUity  of  its  direct  or  indirect  infectious- 
ness becomes  much  increased.  The  parasitic  origin  of  carcinoma  remains 
to  be  discovered. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  found  equally  in 
grey  miliary  tubercles  and  in  so-caUed  '  caseous  pneumonia ; '  and  that 
its  discovery  tends  therefore  to  confirm  the  views  previously  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  identity  of  the  different  varieties  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  following  is  Ehrlich's  ^Irocess,  now  generally  adopted,  for  the 
detection  of  the  tubercular  bacillus  : 

To  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water  add  5  c.c.  of  commercial  aniline.  Shake 
them  up  well  together  again  and  again,  repeating  at  intervals  for  aa 
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boar.    Pass  throngb  a  moist  filter  into  a  bottle.    The  filtrate  must  be 
perfectly  clear. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  fuchsine  in  absolute  alcohol. 

To  between  20  and  30  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  add  from  30  to  60  minims 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine.  Stop  at  80  minims,  and  observe 
whether  the  sturfifkce  of  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  distinct  metaUio 
film.  If  not,  continue  to  add  the  fuchsine  solution  until  the  film  is 
produced. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  methyline  blue  in  distilled  water. 

Put  a  little  suspected  sputum  between  two  cover  glasses  and  rub 
them  together.  Separate  them ;  dry  them  in  the  air ;  pass  them,  thus 
prepared,  three  or  four  times  through  a  spirit-lamp  flame  in  order  to 
fix  the  sputum ;  and  float  them  (with  the  sputum  downwards)  on  the 
mixture  of  the  solutions  of  aniline  and  fuchsine,  allowing  them  to  remain 
for  80  minutes.  Then  wash  the  glasses  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
pharmacopoeial  nitric  acid  with  two  parts  of  distilled  water.  This  washing 
must  be  continued  until  aU  apparent  colour  has  been  removed  from  the 
preparations.     The  bacilli  remain  stained. 

Take  a  cover  glass  direct  from  the  acid ;  wash  it  in  distilled  water ; 
while  it  is  still  wet  drop  on  to  the  sputum  a  drop  of  the  solution  of 
methyline  blue,  and  allow  it  to  remain  imtil  it  has  distinctiy  stained  the 
whole  surface.  Then  wash  again  lighUy  in  distilled  water.  Examine  the 
specimen  while  still  wet,  under  a  power  of  400  or  500  diameters,  when 
the  bacilli  (if  present)  will  appear  as  red  rods  on  a  blue  ground. 

The  above  process  may  be  varied  in  its  details  by  substituting  gen- 
tian violet  for  fuchsine,  and  Bismarck  brown  for  methyline  blue,  in  which 
case  the  bacilli  will  present  a  violet  colour,  and  the  other  constituents  of 
the  sputum  will  appear  brown. 

The  most  common  seats  of  tubercle  are  the  lungs  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines.  But  tubercles  are  generally  largely  distri- 
buted throughout  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  tuberculous ;  and  we  may 
enumerate  as  their  seats  of  election,  after  the 
longs  and  bowels,  the  serous  membranes, 
the  spleen,  the  kidneys  and  liver,  the  brain 
and  its  membranes,  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  genito-urinary  organs,  the  suprarenal 
capsules  and  the  bones,  and  of  course  the 
lymphatic  glands. 

ii.  Syphilitic  gummata  have  a  close  ana- 
tomical affinity  with  tubercle   on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  inflammatory  products  on    pm.  ss._STPHiLmo  amau.  fhou 
the  other.    They  resemble  granulation-tissue  heabt.   xsw. 

in  the  general  character  and  arrangement  of  their  cellular  structure,  and 
in  the  facts  that  they  are  provided  with  permeable  vessels,  and  at  an 
early  period  of  their  growth  are  capable  of  conversion  into  cicatricial 
tissue.  They  tend,  however,  like  tubercles,  to  undergo  early  caseation 
and  death ;  and,  if  their  progress  be  not  modified  by  medical  treatment, 

o3 
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this  may  be  regarded  as  their  normal  termination.  It  is  in  this  latter 
condition  that  they  are  almost  invariably  foimd  post  mortem  in  the  liver, 
testicles,  brain,  bones,  and  other  internal  organs.  They  then  form  opaque, 
buff-coloured,  toughish  masses,  imbedded  in  dense  connective  or  cicatricial 
tissue.  They  are  especially  common  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  oon> 
nective  tissue,  but  here  they  generally  undergo  ulceration  and  leave 
indelible  cicatrices.  Excepting  by  their  toughness,  by  the  size  which 
they  attain,  and  by  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  distinguish  caseous  gummata  from  tubercles  in  the  same  condition. 
In  the  brain  and  testicles  especially,  the  resemblance  between  gummata 
and  tubercles  is  remarkably  close. 


B.    Ateophy,  Deqenebation,  and  Necrosis. 

1.  Atrophy  and  Degeneration. 

The  term  '  atrophy '  means  strictly  mere  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  tissue 
from  deficient  nourishment.  The  term  '  degeneration,'  on  the  other  hand, 
implies  degradation  of  tissue— in  other  words,  a  qualitative  rather  than  a 
quantitative  change.  A  part  which  suffers  atrophy  simply  wastes,  while 
one  which  imdergoes  degeneration  often  presents  an  actual  increase  in  bulk. 
Yet,  though  atrophy  and  degeneration  imply,  so  to  speak,  different  lines 
of  decay,  they  are  so  constantly  associated  that,  in  a  practical  sense,  they 
scarcely  admit  of  separation. 

When  degeneration  is  in  progress,  we  find  that  the  microscopic  structure 
of  the  parts  involved  gradually  becomes  confused  and  destroyed,  and  that 
accompanying  this  process  fitt,  pigment,  or  other  matters,  which  normally 
have  no  visible  existence  in  them,  are  deposited  in  a  globular  or  granular 
form.  Whence  do  these  matters  come  ?  Are  they  due  simply  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  highly  organised  material  which  is  undergoing  degenera- 
tion, and  to  the  precipitation  of  its  more  insoluble  constituents  ;  or  do  the 
decaying  tissues  attract  them  to  themselves  from  the  blood  or  extra- vascular 
nutrient  fluid  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  of  these  processes 
take  place ;  and  that,  although  they  are  distinct  and  not  unfi«quently  disso- 
ciated, they  generally  concur.  In  most  cases,  where  degenerative  products 
are  visible,  they  are  due  partly  to  simple  precipitation,  partly  to  infiltration. 

It  will  thus  be  understood  that  degeneration,  in  its  widest  sense, 
involves  three  processes  which  are  essentially  distinct  from  one  another: — 
namely,  first,  simple  atrophy  or  wasting  of  tissue,  second,  degeneration 
proper,  or  the  decomposition  of  tissue,  and,  third,  the  deposition  in  the 
affected  parts  of  insoluble  matters  derived  from  without ;  and  that  these 
processes  are  generally  associated,  although  in  very  various  proportions. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  visible  products  of  degeneration  are  only  the 
more  insoluble  products  of  these  processes ;  and  that  other  effete  or  de- 
graded matters  are  produced  simultaneously,  which  are  probably  just  as 
important,  although  more  difficult  to  recognise,  partly  on  account  of  their 
solubility,  partly  because  they  assume  no  crystalline,  molecular,  or  other 
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visible  foim.  We  shall  discuss  the  geiierally-rec<^iused  varieties  of  degene- 
ration seriatim. 

a.  Clovdy  Swelling. — When  cells  are  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of 
certain  poisonous  substances,  or  when  they  soak  in  the  dropsical  or  inflam- 
matory fluids  which  escape  from  the  blood,  they  often  get  distended  from 
imbibition,  and  at  the  same  time  their  protoplasm  acquires  a  finely  granular 
character.  The  same  changes,  according  to  Comil  and  Banvier,  take  place 
in  the  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  Yirchow  regarded  them  as  the  result  of 
nutritive  irritation.  But  they  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  of  a 
degenerative  nature,  or  at  all  events  passive,  and  in  naany  cases  a  first 
st^  towards  fatty  d^eaeration.  The  granules,  however,  are  not  &tty 
but  albuminous,  and  readily  dissolve  in  acetic  acid.  Cloudy  swelling  is 
well  shown  by  the  hepatic  cells  in  cases  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

b.  Mucous  and  Colloid  Degenerations. — In  many  cases  cells,  and  in  some 
instances  intercellular  substances,  undergo  softening  and  conversion  into 
matters  which  are  known  as  '  mucus '  and  '  colloid.'  These  may  form  a 
thin  glairy  fluid,  or  present  all  degrees  of  viscidity  between  this  and  a  thick 
jelly  ;  and  may  be  transparent  and  colourless,  or  of  different  tints  of  yellow, 
brown,  or  red.  They  have,  therefore,  a  very  close  resemblance  to  one 
another ;  and,  indeed,  are  not  always  easy  to  distinguish.  They  differ 
chemically  in  the  fact  that  mucus  contains  mucine  in  solution — a  substance 
precipitable  by  acetic  acid ;  while  the  specific  element  of  colloid  is  an 
albuminous  substance  which  is  not  affected  by  this  reagent. 

Mticotis  degeneration  involves  sometimes  the  intercellular  parts  of  tissues, 
sometimes  the  cellular  elements.  Of  the  former  case  we  have  examples  in 
the  mucous  softening,  which  takes  place  in  the  matrix  of  enchondromata 
and  of  the  cartilages  of  elderly  persons,  and  perhaps  also  in  myxomatous 
tumours.  The  latter  case  is  exemplified  in  the  formation  of  globules  of 
mucus  within  the  cells  of  mucous  membranes,  the  consequent  distension  of 
the  cells,  and  their  final  deliquescence.  Mucous  degeneration  is  common 
in  the  cells  of  synovial  and  mucous  surfitces ;  it  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  progress  of  colloid  cancer ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  other  morbid 
growths — leading  to  the  formation  of  cysts. 

Colloid  matter  is  most  frequently  met  with  iq  the  cysts  of  the  thyroid 
body,  and  in  small  renal  cysts ;  and,  like  mucus,  generally  arises  within 
cells,  which  it  presently  fills  and  destroys.    In  the 
esses  just  referred  to,  it  forms  rounded  jelly  or  glue- 
like masses  filling  the  cavities,  and  containing  im- 
bedded in  them  the  remains  of  the  cells  which  gave 
them  origin.      It  seems  probable  that  the  glassy 
tiansfsrmation  of  voluntary  muscles  in  typhoid  fever 
described  by  Zenker  (and  which  is  marked  by  a 
peculiar  waxy  lustre,  the  disappearance  of  the  normal 
markings,  and  a  tendency  to  crack  transversely)  is 
really  an  example  of  coUoid  degeneration.    Further,  Fio.ie.— oolwiddioes*. 
tbere  is  reason  to  beheve  that  many  so-called  '  fibn- 
noos '  casts  of  the  urinary  tubules  are  rather  colloid  matter  than  fibrine. 
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c.  Lardaceous  Degeneration,  known  also  as  '  waxy,'  '  bacony,' '  albu- 
minoid,' 'amyloid,'  and  'scrofulous'  degeneration,  has  (as  the  many 
names  which  have  been  applied  to  it  testify)  long  been  recognised,  and 
presents  many  remarkable  characteristics.  It  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis,  chronic  phthisis,  and  long-continued  suppu- 
ration especially  in  connection  with  bone-disease;  and  indeed,  since 
prolonged  suppuration  is  constantly  associated  with  both  chronic  phthisis 
and  the  later  stages  of  syphihs,  there  is  some  reason  to  regard  the 
lardaceous  change  as  the  consequence  essentially  of  suppuration.  It 
affects  mainly  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  ;  which  increase  slowly  to 
many  times  their  original  bulk,  grow  dense  and 'homogeneous  in  texture 
and  doughy  in  consistence,  and  present  when  cut  a  pale  brownish  tint, 


FlO.  17.— LABDAOIODS  DKaraiKRATlON  OF  KiDNKY. 
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with  a  slight  degree  of  transparency  and  a  peculiar  waxy  lustre.  Micro- 
scopically, the  change  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  walls 
of  capillary  and  other  small  vessels,  of  the  walls  of  ducts,  and  of  the 
substance  of  cells,  with  a  transparent,  colourless,  refractive  material; 
which  by  its  presence  obliterates  all  their  structural  characteristics,  gives 
them  a  jelly-like  or  vitreous  aspect,  and  converts  the  vascular  and  duct 
walls  into  thick  homogeneous  hollow  cylinders,  and  the  cells,  with  their 
nuclei,  into  amorphous  masses,  with  a  tendency  to  irregular  fracture. 
The  microscopical  appearances  of  parts  which  have  undergone  lardaceous 
infiltration  are  not  altogether  unUke  those  displayed  by  structures  which 
are  the  seat  of  mucous  or  colloid  change ;   but  lardaceous  matter  is 
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tongher  and  more  oonaistent  than  mucus  and  colloid  generally  are;  it 
invades  stractnres  which  these  latter  never  affect,  and  moreover  never 
leads  to  the  deliquescence  and  utter  destruction  of  tissues.  The  chemical 
characteristics  of  kirdaceous  matter  are  of  considerable  interest.  Yirchow 
some  years  ago,  finding,  as  he  thought,  that  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  iodine  it  assumed  a  blue  tint,  concluded  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  cellulose  of  plants,  which  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
reagents  becomes  first  converted  into  starch  and  then  blue ;  and  hence 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  '  amyloid  matter ' — a  name  by  which  it  is  still 
largely  known,  although  the  theory  which  gave  it  origin  is  now  only 
matter  of  history.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown,  indeed,  that  larda- 
ceons  matter  has  no  sort  of  chemical  relation  with  starch  or  cellulose, 
and  that  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  produces  a  bluish  tint 
only  in  consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  the  iodine  in  a  molecular 
form.  Lardaceous  matter,  in  fact,  is  a  modification  of  albumen,  with  a 
-deficiency  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  with  an  excess  of  soda, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  especially  cholesterine  ;  and  it  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  rapid  absorption  of  iodine,  even  when  this  is  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  very  weak  solution,  and  its  consequent  acquisition  of  a  peculiar  and 
very  characteristic  reddish-brown  or  mahogany  tint.  Dr.  Dickuison  has 
pointed  out,  as  an  equally  valuable  test,  the  readuiess  with  which  it  is 
stained  blue  by  solution  of  sidphate  of  indigo. 

Lardaceous  degeneration  of  organs,  unless  it  becomes  extreme,  does 
not  necessarily  impair  their  functional  activity.  Its  effects  in  this 
direction  only  show  themselves  late  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
are  then  probably  due  in  great  measure  to  pressure  and  other  simple 
mechanical  causes. 

Although  occurring  most  frequently  and  obviously  in  the  organs  which 
have  been  named,  lardaceous  infiltration  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
organism.  Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  viUi  of  the  intestine  and  the 
mesenteric  glands ;  and  the  so-caUed  '  corpora  amylacea '  of  the  nervous 
centres  not  only  have  microscopic  characters  resembling  those  of  some 
forms  of  starch,  but  present  the  same  chemical  reactions  as  lardaceous 
matter  occurring  in  other  organs. 

d.  Fatty  Degeneration. — Three  different  conditions  are  not  imire- 
qnently  included  in  this  term:  namely,  first,  the  overgrowth  of  &.tty 
tissue;  second,  the  superabimdaut  storage  of  oil  in  cells  (other  than 
fet-cells)  which  are  apt  to  contain  normally  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity 
of  oil;  and,  third,  the  actual  degeneration  or  decay  of  tissue  attended 
with  the  appearance  of  molecules  of  oil  in  its  substance.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  first  of  these  conditions  is  not  a  degeneration  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  No  doubt  in  many  cases,  as  when  it  affects  the  heart,  it  impairs 
fancticmal  activity,  but  it  impairs  it  by  its  mechanical  influence  only. 
Again,  the  second  condition  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  a  degene- 
ration. It  is  obser\-ed  most  characteristically  in  the  so-called  '  fatty 
degeneration '  of  the  liver,  where  the  organ  increases  in  size,  gets  paler 
uii  softer  than  natural,  and  greasy,  and  is  fomid  under  the  microscope 
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to  hare  its  constituent  cells  distended  with  accnmulated  oil-drops.  But 
under  normal  circumstances  the  liver-cells  contain  a  variable  amount  of 
fat.  The  presence  of  fat  in  them,  therefore,  is  no  sign  that  they  are 
degenerate;  and  moreover  the  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  them 
does  not  lead  to  their  destruction,  nor  does  it  (according  to  our  expe- 
rience) affect  injuriously  the  performance  of  the  hepatic  fimctions.  The 
third  of  the  above  conditions  is  that  which  alone  merits  the  name  of  £atty 
degeneration. 

Fatty  degeneration  commences  almost  invariably  in  cells  or  other 
forms  of  protoplasm,  which  get  studded  with  minute  refractive  molecules, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  in  bulk.  These  molecules  are  supposed  to- 
be  derived  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the  degradation  or  decom- 
position of  the  protoplasmic  matter  itself,  and  are  at  first  few  in  number 
and  small  in  size,  and  chiefly  collected  immediately  around  the  nucleus. 
Gradually  they  increase  in  number  and  size,  concealing  the  nucleus  and 
distending  the  cell,  which  then  acquires  a  round 
or  oval  figure,  and  appears  by  transmitted  light 
as  an  opaque  black  granular  mass,  constituting 
what  is  generally  known  as  a  '  granule-cell,'  and 
has  been  sometimes  termed  an  '  inflammatory 
corpuscle.'  The  last  stage  is  represented  by  the 
further  enlargement  of  the  cell,  its  rarefaction, 
and  final  dehquescence,  with  the  setting  free  of 
the  fiat-granules  which  had  been  embedded  in  it 
In  the  later  phases  of  fatty  degeneration,  when 
the  cells  are  in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  the 
oily  matter  is  diffused  throughout  the  tissues,  cho- 
Pio.M.-CHOLP^TKaKK.  xm  lesterine,  which  had  doubtless  been  suspended  in 
the  oily  molecules,  separates  from  them,  and  appears  amongst  them 
in  the  characteristic  form  of  incomplete  rhomboidal  plates ;  and  the  whole 
tissue  gets  confused,  softened,  and  reduced  to  an  opaque  yellowish-white 
pulp,  or '  detritus.' 

The  process  above  described  is  conmion  in  nearly  all  vital  tissues. 
Pus-globules,  epithelial  cells,  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  are  all  apt,  in 
the  coiurse  of  inflammatory  processes,  to  become  granule-cells.  Cartilage- 
cells  undergo  similar  changes ;  and  the  stellate  corpuscles  of  the  cornea, 
and  those  of  the  inner  coat  of  arteries,  are  equally  Uable  to  be  the  seat  of 
fatty  deposition.  Fatty  degeneration  of  muscular  tissue  is  of  much 
interest.  It  occurs  as  a  normal  process  in  the  involution  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  uterus  after  partmrition ;  it  may  often  be  detected  in  the 
hypertrophied  muscular  fibres  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
when  carcinoma  or  other  such  growths  affect  these  organs ;  and  it  is 
t)ccasionally  present  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  But  it  is  chiefly  met  with 
in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  has  indeed  been  principally  studied 
in  connection  with  this  organ.  It  commences  here  with  the  appearance 
of  fatty  granules  in  relation  with  the  corpuscles  which  stud  the  substance 
of  the  fibres,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  poles ;  but  gradually 
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thej  get  more  general  in  their  distribution,  the  fibres  progressively  losing 
tbeir  characteristic  markings,  and  after  a  while  becoming,  like  granoie- 
eella,  mere  accomulations  of  granular  matter.  Fatty  degeneration  i» 
often  remarkably  well  seen  in  the  cells  of  carcinoma,  and  many  other 
lands  of  morbid  growths. 


». 

c. 
d.) 


Fio.  29.~PATTr  Dkoekebation. 

(Ruptnre  ot  heart  with  diseased  atteriei. 
Pnrpnra. 


Pericarditli. 
\  Ordinary  form. 
e.  Uterine  mtucolar  fibres  a  veeek  or  two  after  deilverj-. 
/.  Oranale-cells. 
ff,  CaDoer-celis. 


Tlieterm  caseation  is  applied  to  that  condition  in  which  tubercles,, 
syphilitic  growths,  carcinoma,  and  collections  of  pus,  acquire  the  appear- 
ance and  consistence  of  some  forms  of  cheese.  It  is  essentially  fatty 
degeneration ;  but  it  is  fatty  degeneration  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency 
(tf  moisture,  in  which  the  degenerate  cells  shrivel  up  instead  of  expanding 
and  undergoing  solution,  and  in  which  the  diseased  mass  becomes  dry 
tnd  friable  instead  of  pulpy  or  fluid.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
distinctive  of  tubercle. 

e.  Pigmentary  Degeneration. — The  deposition  of  pigmentary  matter  is 
not,  any  more  than  that  of  oil,  necessarily  a  pathological  process ;  nor,  even 
Then  pathological,  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  an  evidence  of  de- 
generation. All  pigment,  originating  within  the  body,  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  heematine  or  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  or  from 
the  oolonring  matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  of  iuematine. 
In  either  case  it  may  be  simply  diffused  in  a  fluid  condition  among  the 
^unes,  or  it  may  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  granules  or  small  solid 
Duases,  or  it  may  assume  a  crystalline  shape.  And  in  either  case,  again, 
it  may  present  various  modifications  of  colour;  of  which  red,  yellow. 
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brown,  and  black  may  be  taken  as  the  types.  The  various  stages  of  pigmen- 
tation m&j  be  observed  superficially  in  the  progress  of  a  subcutaneous 
bruise  ;  but  to  follow  them  thoroughly,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the 
changes  which  clots,  and  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  present 
at  different  periods  after  extravasation.  The  blood-corpuscles  soon  lose 
their  colouring  matter,  which  speedily  diffuses  itself  through  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  staining  them,  and  more  especially  their  protoplasmic 

particles,  of  a  yellow  colour. 
From  this,  ere  long,  granular 
pigment,  of  a  yellow,  brown, 
or  black  tint,  is  precipitated 
amongst  the  tissues,  and  in 
the  clot  itself;  and,  pro- 
bably, at  the  same  time, 
small  refractive  nodulated 
masses  of  a  deep  orange  or 
pale  red  hue  make  their  ap- 
F.o.3o.-p.oMK.TAL^D.«^NE,u«^xw.T„H.«..To,D      p^^^.^g.       ^astly,      smaU 

thick  rhomboidal  crystals,  of 
a  deep  ruby  colour,  are  produced,  which  are  generally  termed  '  hsematoi- 
dine'  crystals.  The  final  colour  which  the  granular  form  of  pigment 
assumes  is  either  brown  or  black ;  and  this,  together  with  hsematoidine 
crystals,  which  are  unalterable,  is  the  permanent  indication  of  the  previous 
existence  of  extravasated  blood.  A  nearly  similar  series  of  changes  may 
be  observed  in  the  liver,  in  cases  where  the  escape  of  bile  is  pre- 
vented : — namely,  first,  a  general  staining  of  the  tissues,  then  a  granular 
pigmentary  deposit,  and  occasionally  a  more  or  less  abundant  formation 
of  hsematoidine  crystals  scarcely  if  at  all  different  from  those  obtained 
from  blood.  According  to  Stadeler,  bili-rubine  differs  from  hfematoidine 
only  in  containing  two  more  atoms  of  carbon ;  and  the  various  modifications 
of  colour  which  bile  undergoes  by  keeping  are  due  to  the  development  of 
substances  which  differ  from  bih-rubine  only  in  possessing  larger  quantities 
of  water,  relatively  to  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

The  pathological  precipitation  of  brown  or  black  pigment  in  a  granular 
form  is  well  seen :  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  in  Addison's  disease, 
and  in  the  brown  discoloration  which  often  succeeds  various  forms  of  skin 
disease  and  cutaneous  inflammations  resulting  from  chemical  or  other 
irritant  applications ;  in  the  cells  of  melanoid  carcinoma  and  sarcoma ; 
and  perhaps  in  the  cells  of  the  testis  and  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain, 
during  the  later  periods  of  life.  The  deposition  of  yellow,  red,  and 
brown  pigmentary  granules,  and  of  hiematoidine  crystals,  is,  as  before 
stated,  a  common  result  of  the  extravasation  of  blood ;  accordingly  these 
matters  are  found  in  corpora  lutea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  apoplectic 
effusions,  and  in  the  parietes,  interior,  and  \'icinity  of  small  vessels 
obstructed  by  clots  or  otherwise  diseased.  In  certain  cases  of  malarial 
fever,  in  which  the  spleen  is  seriously  affected,  black  pigment  masses  are 
formed  in  that  organ  through  decomposition  of  blood-corpuscles,  and  are 
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<»med  thence  by  the  circulating  blood,  and  deposited  in  the  capillary 
vessels  of  other  parts  of  the  system.  Black  deposit  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  tissues  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands,  becoming  more  and 
more  abundant  as  age  advances.  Here  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pigment 
is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  of  extraneous  origin;  andisinfeustthe  carbonaceous 
dost  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  drawn  into  the  lungs  during  respira- 
tion, is  absorbed  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  and,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  pigments  purposely  introduced  by  tattooing,  partly  remains 
imbedded  in  the  tissues,  and  partly  finds  its  way  along  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  into  the  lymphatic  glands. 

/.  Uratic  Degeneration. — This  occurs  only  in  gout.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  appearance  of  needle-like  crystals  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  substance 
of  articular  cartilages,  in  the 
periosteum,  synovial  mem- 
branes, and  tendons.  They 
are  observed  mainly  in  con- 
nection with  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells,  are  often  irregu- 
lar in  their  arrangement,  but 
are  very  apt  to  form  opaque 
^lensely  arranged  star  -  Uke 
chisters. 

g.  Calcareous  Degenera- 
tion.— This  consists  in  the 
deposition  of  a  combination 
of  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime  in  some  previously 
existing  albuminoid  matrix, 
with  which  it  combines  to 
form  minute  granules  and 
spherules.  These  increase 
in  size  by  concentric  addi- 
tions to  ^eir  snr&ce,  and 
presently  coalesce  into  botryoidal  masses,  the  general  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  are  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  tissue  in  which 
the  process  is  going  on.  The  precipitation  of  calcareous  matter  takes 
place  almost  exclusively  in  the  intercellular  substance,  which  first  appears 
dusted  with  minute  granules,  and  then,  as  these  multiply,  becomes  black 
and  opaque  to  transmitted  light.  Later  on,  the  enlarging  granules  run 
together,  the  blackness  and  opacity  disappear,  and  the  calcified  tissue  gets 
refractive  and  transparent.  The  cellular  elements  frequently  remain 
intact,  or  nearly  so,  during  this  process ;  and  if  they  be  stellate,  and 
nnmerons,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  mass  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  true  bone.  Calcareous  granules  have  a  superficial  likeness  to  globules 
<rf  oil,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  their  ready  solubility  (with 
the  giving  off  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas)  in  hydrochloric  and  other 
•dds,  and  if  they  be  round  by  displaying  a  cross  when  examined  by 
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polarised  light.    Rindiieisch  sapposes  that  the  pathological  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter,  which  in  the  blood  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  presence  of 

carbonic  acid,  takes  place 
primsuily  at  the  periphery 
of  cell  districts ;  and  that 
it  is  due  to  the  di^colty  of 
reabsorption  of  nutrient 
matters  which  have  found 
their  way  thither.  This 
difficulty  favours  the  sepa- 
ration of  their  more  diffus- 
ible from  their  less  diffus- 
ible constituents,  and  thus 
the  removal  of  the  dis- 
solved carbonic  acid,  and 
the  precipitation  of  the 
calcareous  matters  which 
the  carbonic  acid  had  rendered  soluble.  This  explanation  accords  very 
well  with  Mr.  Rainey's  views  on  the  formation  of  shells  and  bone. 

Calcareous  precipitation  is  very  common.  It  occurs  in  the  internal 
coat  of  arteries,  and  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  walls  of  minute  vessels,. 
in  tendon  and  cartilage,  and  even  in  the  substance  of  skin.  It  is  especi- 
ally apt  to  take  place  in  inflammatory  and  other  adventitious  products. 
Thus,  we  find  plates  of  calcareous  matter  (often  first  assuming  the  charac- 
ters of  bone)  in  old  false  membranes  of  the  pleurce  and  pericardium,  in  the 
lining  of  cysts,  and  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  And,  indeed,  most 
degenerative  products  (such  as  cheesy  tubercles,  inspissated  pus  and  old 
clots),  when  they  have  lost  their  moisture,  and  their  more  soluble  or  diffu- 
sible constituents,  become  its  seat,  and,  first  assuming  a  mortary  condition, 
finally  shrink  into  calcareous  lumps.  But,  although  earthy  matter  is 
deposited  mainly  in  the  tissues  between  cells,  it  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  interior  of  cells,  and  especially  in  those  of  unstriped  muscle.  It  is 
thus  that  the  smaller  arteries  are  sometimes  converted  into  rigid 
cylinders,  and  large  portions  of  uterine  muscular  tumours  into  calcareous 
masses. 

2.  Necrosis,  or  Gangrene. 

Several  of  the  degenerations  just  considered  end,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  in  the  disintegration  and  death  of  the  tissues  which  they  affect.  We 
do  not  intend  to  pursue  this  question  further,  or  to  speak  of  that  form  of 
death  which  results  from  the  direct  action  of  destructive  agents ;  but  we 
purpose  discussing  very  briefly  the  subject  of  necrosis,  or  mortificatioii. 
This  often  arises  in  the  course  of  inflammation,  and  often  affects  rapidly- 
developing  morbid  growths ;  but  whether  occurring  in  these  cases,  or  under 
other  morbid  conditions,  it  is  always  due  immediately  to  obstruction  of 
afferent  vessels,  or  to  weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  consequent 
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more  or  less  complete  arrest  of  the  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  affected 
region. 

When  the  death  of  any  part  of  the  organism  takes  place,  the  conserva- 
tive influence  of  vitality  ceases  in  it,  its  constituents  fall  under  the  un- 
restrained operation  of  chemical  and  other  physical  powers,  and  then 
undergo  a  series  of  destructive  and  often  putrefactive  changes,  in  virtue 
of  which  its  complex  organic  constituents  gradually  get  reduced  to  sub- 
stances of  much  more  simple  elementary  composition,  and  its  various 
morphological  elements  lose  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  their  character- 
istie  features.  The  rapidity,  however,  with  which  these  processes  take 
place,  necessarily  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  conditions  favour- 
ing them  happen  to  be  present.  These  are  chiefly  heat,  moisture,  and 
exposure  to  oxygen  or  air,  and  to  the  various  microscopic  organisms  which 
MT  and  water  contain.  Hence  it  follows  that  gangrene  is  especially  rapid, 
and  its  products  especially  fetid,  when  it  occurs  in  superficial  parts,  or  in  the 
lungs,  or  in  the  course  of  the  alimentary  canal,  where  there  is  free  exposure 
to  oxygen  in  a  more  or  less  diluted  form ;  or  when  it  occurs  in  parts  which 
are  juicy  and  loaded  with  blood,  as  they  are  if  they  have  been  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  or  if  there  has  been  previous  obstruction  of  veins,  or  if  the 
arteries  have  continued  for  a  time  to  pump  blood  into  them — when  in  fact 
the  gangrene  is  what  is  usually  called  'moist.'  When  there  is  Uttle 
moisture  of  tissue,  and  that  moistmre  admits  of  ready  removal  by  evapora- 
tion, or  in  other  ways,  and  especially  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  entire 
protection  from  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air,  the  changes  which 
ensue  are  very  slow ;  the  parts  get  inspissated,  dried  up,  mummified ; 
^ndeven  delicate  structures  retain  for  a  length  of  time  their  chemical 
and  microscopical  characters,  in  a  very  slightly  modified  condition.  A 
good  example  is  afforded  by  the  changes  which  ensue  La  an  extra- uterine 
foetus  long  retained. 

Bone,  teeth,  hsur,  homy  matter,  elastic  fibres,  and  cartilage  resist 
putre&ctive  processes  in  a  remarkable  degree.  But  all  the  softer  albumi- 
nous or  albuminoid  tissues,  and  &t,  rapidly  change  into  a  series  of  transi- 
tional compounds,  the  nature  of  which  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Some, 
however  (such  as  leucine,  tyrosine,  margarine,  pigment,  cholesterine, 
and  triple  phosphate)  are  fixed ;  some  are  soluble  but  not  volatile  ;  and 
others  again  are  volatile  and  offensive,  and  give  to  gangrenous  parts  their 
characteristic  fetor.  Amongst  the  last  must  be  included  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  valerianic  and  butyric  acids. 
Ultimately,  most  albuminous  and  fatty  matters  are  reduced  in  large  pro- 
portion into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water. 

The  visible  changes  which  attend  gangrene  are  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  chemical,  but  they  closely  correspond  with  those  which  charac- 
terise ordinary  degeneration.  The  blood  stagnates,  and  soon  the  colour- 
ing matter  escapes  from  the  red  corpuscles,  permeates  the  vessels,  and 
infiltrates  and  stains  all  the  tissues  around.  Thus,  the  course  of  the 
superficial  veins  gets  indicated  by  broad  livid  lines.  Soon  the  diffused 
pigment  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  brown  ua.d  black  grains  and  even  of 
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bsBmatoidine  crystals,  and  its  presence  tends  to  give  a  characteristic  hue 
to  the  parts.  The  red  corpuscles  themselves  either  melt  away,  or  are 
converted  into  small  angular  pigmented  bodies.  The  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  and  other  protoplasmic  masses  get  opaque  and  granular,  then 
the  seat  of  deposition  of  molecules  of  proteinous  matter  and  of  oil,  and 
finally  after  becoming  caseous  break  up  into  fragments.  The  contents  of 
fiat  cells  ooze  through  their  membranous  parietes,  and  diffuse  themselves 
in  globules  of  various  sizes  among  all  the  tissues ;  and  after  a  while  the 
soUd  fats  crystallise  out,  and  plates  of  cholesterine  make  their  appearance. 
Muscular  tissue,  whether  striped  or  unstriped,  suffers  much  the  same 
changes  as  protoplasm  ;  it  first  becomes  opaque  and  granular,  soon  pre- 
sents oil  and  pigment-granules  in  its  substance,  and  presently  breaks  up 
(the  striped  fibres  often  spUtting  into  transverse  discs)  and  forms  a  viscid 
confused  mass.  Double-contoured  nerves  early  present  obvious  changes : 
the  axis  cylinder  undergoes  the  same  transformations  as  other  forms  of 
protoplasm ;  but  the  medullary  sheath  breaks  up  into  globular,  oval,  and 
irregularly  rounded  refractive  masses  of  an  oily  character,  and  presenting 
the  peculiar  features  of  what  is  termed  by  Virchow  '  myeline.'  Ordinary 
connective  tissue  swells  up,  becomes  opaque  and  granular,  and  then  melts 
away.  And  bone,  although  it  retains  its  characteristic  form  and  aspect,^ 
loses  its  animal  matrix. 

Many  lowly  organisms  make  their  appearance  in  putrefying  tissues, 
but  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  minute  omnipresent  bodies 
known  as '  bacteria.'  Indeed  the  evidence  now  seems  to  be  conclusive 
that  actual  putrefEiction  is  determined  by  the  growth  and  multipUcation 
of  these  bodies,  and  that  the  recognised  effects  of  air  and  moisture  in  pro- 
moting the  decomposition  of  dead  and  dying  tissues  are  in  reaUty  due  to 
the  bacteria  suspended  in  them. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  appearances  emd  progress  of 
gaiigrene  vary  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  dead  parts  are  exposed 
to  the  conditions  which  promote  putrefaction.  But  the  nature  of  the 
organ  involved  also  necessarily  influences  the  nature  of  the  result.  Hence, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  gangrenous  parts  present  great  varieties  of 
character.  In  internal  organs,  as  the  brain,  the  dead  portion  becomes 
soft  and  pulpy,  and  its  colour  opaque  and  yellowish,  with  perhaps  a  Caini 
greenish  tinge  and  a  Uttle  red-mottling,  and  the  cellular  constituents  get ' 
granular  and  fatty,  and  presently  reduced  to  a  mere  detritus ;  but  no 
putrefaction  ensues,  no  offensive  matters  are  developed,  and  the  more 
soluble  and  diffusible  products  are  at  once  removed  by  absorption.  When 
an  inflamed  or  congested  leg,  or  a  strangulated  bit  of  bowel,  becomes 
gangrenous,  the  affected  part  contains  an  extraordinarily  large  quantity 
of  blood  which  escapes  into  the  tissues,  and,  assuming  there  the  charac- 
ters of  black  pigment,  blackens  them  ;  putrefaction  takes  place  rapidly ; 
a  sanious  fluid,  charged  with  decomposing  elements,  and  containing 
numerous  globules  of  oil  and  much  pigment,  pervades  the  tissues  and 
perhaps  forms  blebs  at  the  surface ;  and  bubbles  of  offensive  gas  probably 
appear  in  similar  situations.     When  gangrene  occurs  in  the  lung,  the 
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tissue  oflen  looks  ansemic  (sometimes,  however,  it  is  black  with  conges- 
tion), and  presents  in  the  first  instance  a  translucent  greenish  tinge,  but 
soon  breaks  down  into  a  turbid  greenish  pulp  of  horrible  fetor.  In  other 
cases  again,  as  for  example  in  sloughing  ulcers,  or  carcinomatous  growths, 
the  parts  which  are  actually  dead  assume  a  dirty  opaque  white  or  greyish 
appearance,  and  are  thrown  off  in  masses.  Lastly,  when  the  affected  parts 
have  been  supplied  with  little  blood,  or  rapidly  lose  the  fluid  which  is 
b  them  by  evaporation,  the  condition  termed  '  dry  gangrene '  results. 
They  then  shrivel  up,  and  gradually,  by  the  retention  of  the  blood-pig- 
ment within  them,  acquire  a  deep  maroon  or  black  colour ;  and,  as  was 
before  pointed  out,  their  decomposition  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  they 
become  dry  and  mummified. 

G.    MechamicaIi  and  Functional  Dbbangeuents. 

The  various  morbid  processes  of  proliferation  and  degeneration  which 
have  been  described  bring  with  them  a  host  of  mechanical  and  functional 
disturbances,  which  form  essential  elements  of  disease,  and  are  often  far 
more  important,  at  all  events  &r  more  striking,  elements  than  are  those 
other  lesions  which  give  rise  to  them.  As  regards  functional  disturbances, 
indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  their  presence  implies  the  coexistence  of  some 
nutritive  or  other  material  lesion  of  the  part  or  organ  whose  functions  are 
disturbed ;  and  that  their  gravity  must  depend  far  less  on  the  amount  or 
quality  of  this  material  lesion  than  on  the  importance  of  the  affected 
organ  in  relation  to  the  well-being  of  our  higher  faculties,  or  to  the  main- 
tenance of  life.  Thus,  a  fibroma,  connected  with  superficial  parts,  may 
attain  enormous  dimensions  without  materially  influencing  the  general 
health ;  whereas  a  very  small  growth  of  the  same  kind,  involving  the 
urethra  or  intestine,  would  probably  soon  cause  mechanical  obstruction, 
and  induce  the  usual  symptoms  of  strictured  urethra  or  bowel.  And 
thus,  again,  a  tubercular  mass  or  an  hydatid  may  exist  for  some  time 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  yet  give  very  little  sign  of 
its  presence  there ;  whereas  those  functional  disturbances  of  the  central 
nervous  organ,  which  we  know  as  acute  mania  and  epilepsy,  depend  on 
such  slight  lesions  that  they  even  now,  in  great  measure,  elude  detection. 

1,    Mechanical  Derangements. 

These  consist  mainly  of  (a)  displacements  of  organs,  (6)  compression, 
emtraction,  and  impaction,  (c)  dilatation,  and  (d)  rupture  and  extrava- 
tation. 

a.  Displacement  of  parts  is  exemplified  in  the  altered  position  which 
the  heart  assumes  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  unilateral  em- 
pyema, or  of  a  mediastinal  tumour,  and  which  this  organ,  together  vrith 
^  longs,  acquires  when  there  is  extreme  angular  or  lateral  curvature  of 
the  dorsal  spine ;  it  is  shown  ^so  in  hernia,  intussusception,  and  prolapse 
of  the  rectum,  and  in  the  various  flexions  and  other  displacements  of  the 
vteros. 
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b.  Compression,  contraction,  and  impaction. — These  conditions  scarcely 
need  explanation,  yet  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate  them  by  their  effects  on 
tubular  organs.  Compression  of  a  tube  means  that  it  is  reduced  in  c&Iibre 
and  perhaps  modified  in  shape,  by  forces  acting  upon  it  from  without ; 
contraction  signifies  that  its  bore  is  diminished  by  the  inherent  action  of 
its  own  walls,  or  by  morbid  changes  taking  place  in  them — that  there 
is  in  fact  a  '  stricture  ; '  impaction  implies  that  its  chaimel  is  occupied 
by  some  concretion  or  other  foreign  body.  It  is  obvious  that  any  of 
these  conditions  may  end  in  the  complete  obstruction,  or  closure,  of  the 
tube. 

The  effects  of  compression  are  manifested  when  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  or  serum  is  effused  upon  the  surfece,  or  into  the  ventricles,  of  the 
brain  ;  when  the  lung  shrinks  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  pleural 
secretion  ;  when  the  heart  gets  flattened,  and  incapable  of  dilating,  nnder 
the  influence  of  blood  which  has  escaped  into  the  pericardium  from  a  rup- 
tured aorta ;  when  the  trachea  is  squeezed  by  a  goitre  or  aneurysm ;  when 
the  intestines  are  strangulated  by  bands,  or  the  mouth  of  a  hernial  sac  ; 
when  the  rectum  is  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  a  diseased  uterus.  They 
are  shown  also  in  many  cases  in  which  organs  are  the  seats  of  interstitial 
growths : — in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  new-formed  fibrous  tissue  con- 
tracts upon  the  essential  elements  of  the  organ  amongst  which  it  is  distri- 
buted, and  leads  to  their  more  or  less  complete  destruction ;  and  the  same 
thing  happens,  as  regards  the  nervous  centres,  in  the  morbid  condition 
now  commonly  termed  '  sclerosis.' 

Contraction  may  be  due,  either  to  spasmodic  action  of  the  part  affected, 
or  to  some  growth  (inflammatory  or  other)  involving  it.  As  examples  of 
the  first  condition  we  have  temporary  contractions  of  the  cerebral  vessels, 
inciting  epileptiform  convulsions ;  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  causing  asthma ;  and  of  the  sphincter  ani  and  compressor  urethis, 
producing  spasmodic  stricture  respectively  of  the  bowel  and  of  the  urethra. 
As  examples  of  contraction  due  to  inflammatory  or  other  such  changes  we 
may  enumerate,  obstructive  disease  affecting  the  several  cardiac  orifices ; 
laryngeal  oedema ;  malignant  or  other  organic  strictures  of  the  oesophagus, 
the  pyloric  or  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  ileo-csecal  opening,  or 
the  anus  ;  and  similar  affections  of  any  part  of  the  genito-urinary  appa- 
ratus. Smaller  and  even  microscopic  tubes  and  ducts,  such  as  those  of 
the  breast,  kidney,  and  sebaceous  glands,  may  of  course  become  similarly 
obstructed. 

Impaction.—  There  are  few  tubular  organs  in  which  impediment  firom 
this  cause  does  not  occasionally  take  place.  In  the  vascular  system, 
especially  in  the  systemic  veins,  thrombi  or  clots  not  anfrequently  form, 
and  cause  obstruction.  And  in  the  same  system,  portions  of  such  dots,  or 
of  inflammatory  vegetations  developed  upon  the  cardiac  valves,  often  get 
detached,  and  then  carried  onwards  by  the  circulating  fluid,  until  they 
reach  some  vessel  too  small  to  admit  of  their  further  progress,  where  con- 
sequently they  get  fixed,  or  impacted,  and  block  it  up.  In  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  ducts  which  open  upon  its  sur&ce,  concretions  frequently  form. 
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and,  beooming  lodged,  cause  more  or  less  serious  consequences : — thus, 
the  dacts  of  the  salivaiy  glands  may  be  obstructed  by  salivary  calculi,  the 
oommon  hepatic  duct  by  gall-stones,  and  the  intestine  also  by  gall-stones 
of  large  size,  or  by  indurated  fiaaces.  In  the  intestinal  canal,  moreover, 
indigestible  substances,  purposely  or  accidentally  introduced,  such  as 
masses  of  hair,  or  vegetable  fibres,  and  the  like,  occasionally  form  con- 
cretions. Calculi  again  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  urinary  cavities 
tod  possftgee.  In  considering  this  subject  we  must  not  forget  to  advert 
to  the  impaction,  or  (what  is  equivalent  to  impaction)  the  accumulation, 
of  abundant  or  tenacious  secretions  in  cavities  or  canals,  by  which  they 
are  apt  to  become  choked ;  as  occurs  in  bronchitis,  when  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  overloaded  with  muco-puruleut  fluid,  and  in  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  or  in  Bright's  disease,  when  the  renal  tubules  get  blocked  up 
by  epithelial  masses,  blood,  or  fibrinous  casts. 

e.  Dilatation  of  cavities  depends,  for  the  most  part,  on  some  dispro- 
portion between  the  pressure  which  their  contents  exercise  upon  their 
parietes,  and  the  force  which  these  parietes  are  capable  of  exerting  in  op- 
podtion  to  that  pressure ;  and  hence  may  be  caused,  either  by  unwonted 
aecnmnlation  of  contents,  or  by  undue  weakness  of  parietes,  or  by  the 
concurrence  of  these  two  conditions.  It  should  be  added  that  even  when 
dilatation  does  not  originate  in  morbid  weakness  (however  produced)  of 
the  walls  of  a  cavity,  it  very  soon  causes  it.  But  dilatation  may  occur  in 
cavities  of  new  formation,  as  well  as  in  such  as  are  of  normal  presence, 
and  hence  its  discussion  involves  that  of  the  growth,  if  not  that  of  the 
origin,  of  cysts. 

Cysts  are  commonly  classified  as  a  subdivision  of  tumours.  A  little 
ecMisideration,  however,  will  sufiice  to  show  that  they  difiier  essentially  from 
true  tumours  (that  is  to  say,  from  neoplastic  or  proliferating  growths),  in 
the  £act8,  that  they  are  not  themselves  neoplasms ;  and  that  when  they 
oecor,  as  they  often  do,  in  association  with  such  growths,  that  association 
is  a  mere  accident,  depending  either  upon  some  structural  peculiarity  or 
upon  some  special  tendency,  of  the  part  affected,  or  of  the  neoplasm  itself. 
C^ts  may  be  divided  generally,  in  accordance  with  their  mode  of  develop- 
ment, into  at  least  four  different  groups,  namely :  (i.)  those  formed  by 
dilatation  of  natural  cavities ;  (ii.)  those  resulting  from  distension  of  ducts ; 
'iiL)  tboee  caused  by  extravasation  of  blood  ;  and  (iv.)  those  originating 
in  the  softening  and  destruction  of  tissue,  or  in  the  dilatation  of  natural 
ihedar  spaces. 

L  Cysta  by  dilatation  of  natural  cavities. — Among  these  must  be 

indoded  the   pleune,   pericardium,  peritoneum,   tunica  vaginalis,   and 

lynovial  cavities,  distended  with  dropsical  or  inflammatory  exudation. 

They  are  exemplified  also  in  the  dilatations  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 

ud  oord,  which  constitute  respectively  the  morbid  conditions  known  as 

hTdroeephalas  '  and  '  hydrorrhachis,'  and  in  the  malformations  of  the 

•me  (MTgans,  termed  '  encephalocele '  and  '  spina  bifida.'     Dil(itations  of 

(he  avities  of  the  heart,  aneurysmal  tumours  of  arteries,  varicose  con- 

4itaans  oA  veins,  ovarian  cysts,  and  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament,  thyroid 
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body,  and  many  other  organs,  fall  more  or  less  obviously  into  this 
group. 

ii.  Cysts  by  distension  of  ducts,  or  ^by  retention,'  are  even  more 
common  and  more  important  than  the  last.  We  meet  with  them  in  the 
Itmgs,  when  the  bronchial  tubes  are  dilated,  or  when  emphysema  is 
present.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal: — in  the 
«esophagus,  when  its  walls  are  paralysed,  or  there  is  obstruction  at  the 
cardiac  orifice ;  in  the  stomach  itself  under  analogous  conditions ;  and  in 
any  part  of  the  large  or  small  intestines  above  the  seat  of  an  impediment, 
or  when  the  parietes  are  weakened  by  inflammatory  changes.  When  the 
hepatic,  pancreatic,  or  salivary  ducts  are  obstructed  by  concretions,  the 
tubes  behind  dihtte.  Cysts  from  this  cause  are  exceedingly  common 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus :  as,  for  example, 
when  the  bladder  is  distended,  secondarily  to  the  presence  of  a  urethral 
stricture  ;  when,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  ureters  and  cavities  of 
the  kidneys  dilate  ;  and  when,  owing  to  their  t>bstruction,  the  tubules  of 
the  kidneys  expand  into  renal  cysts.  They  occur  also  in  the  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  in  the  tubules  of  the  testes,  in  consequence  of 
stricture  or  other  impediment  to  the  escape  of  their  contents ;  and  so 
again  in  the  breast,  and  in  the  sebaceous,  and  almost  all  other,  glands. 

A  variety  of  this  mode  of  formation  of  cysts  has  been  observed,  by  Dr. 
Wilson  Fox  and  others,  in  certain  cases  of  multilocular  cystic  tumours  of 
the  ovary.  They  state  that  papillary  growths  take  place  from  the  inner 
surface  of  a  comparatively  large  cyst ;  that  these,  as  they  increase  in 
length  and  bulk,  get  closely  wedged  together ;  and  that  at  length  they 
■coalesce  in  numerous  points,  leaving  irregular  chinks  between  them — 
which  chinks,  by  the  retention  of  the  secretions  of  their  parietes,  gradually 
dilate,  and  ultimately  form  distinct  cavities. 

iii.  Cysts  by  extravasation. — Blood  effused  either  into  cavities,  or  into 
ihe  substance  of  organs,  undergoes  a  series  of  degenerative  changes.  In 
some  instances  these  result  in  the  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  clot,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  cyst.  The 
best  examples  of  such  cysts  are  furnished  by  the  brain  and  the  cavities  of 
the  heart — in  the  former  case,  as  a  result  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  apoplectic  efifusions ;  in  the  latter,  as  a  consequence  of  the  softening  of 
coagula  which  have  formed  some  time  anterior  to  death.  Clots  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain  almost  always  undergo  absorption,  and  leave 
behind  them  cysts  filled  with  clear  fluid,  traversed  by  delicate  filamentous 
bands,  and  bounded  by  tissue  still  coloured  with  blood-pigment ;  those 
occupying  the  cavities  of  the  heart  break  down  into  an  opaque  milky  fluid, 
charged  with  degenerate  blood-elements.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  cysts  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  sarcomatous  and  other  soft  and 
highly  vascular  tumours,  by  exactly  the  same  process  as  that  which 
produces  apoplectic  cysts.  It  may  be  added  that  extravasated  blood, 
especially  if  it  be  extravasated  in  successive  strata,  in  many  cases  forms 
«oUd  masses,  which  may  become  organised,  and  which  constitute,  accord- 
ing to  their  position,  the  various  forms  of '  blood-tumour '  or  hamaioma. 
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iv.  Cysts  by  softening  of  tissues. — These  are  generally  due  to  the 
occnrrence  of  one  or  other  of  the  degenerative  processes,  which  have  been 
'described.  We  meet  with  them  in  abscesses,  and  in  cases  where  tissues 
have  undergone  mucous,  colloid,  or  fatty  softening.  Hence,  putting 
abscesses  on  one  side,  they  occur  most  frequently  in  proliferating  growths; 
and  indeed,  in  some  cases  of  disseminated  malignant  tumours  the  tendency 
to  become  thus  hollowed  into  cavities  is  general.  Bursas  in  unwonted 
atoations  mnst  be  included  in  this  group. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that,  as  cysts  dilate  under  the 
influence  of  their  accumulating  contents,  their  parietes,  which  often 
increase  at  the  same  time  in  thickness,  tend  to  tear  or  yield  at  points  in 
their  outer  surface ;  that  thus,  pits  which  gradually  increase  in  area  and  in 
depth  are  formed;  and  that  these  not  unfrequently  end  in  perforation  or 
rupture,  and,  in  the  case  of  cysts  separated  by  a  party-wall,  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  communications  between  them.  We  should  also  mention 
that  the  inner  surface  of  cysts,  contained  within  the  substance  of  prolife- 
rating growths,  may,  however  the  cysts  have  been  produced,  get  lined 
with  epitheUum,  and  the  seat  of  new  outgrowths ;  and  that  hence  we  not 
imfrequently  see  fungous,  papular,  villous,  or  cystic  formations,  springing 
from  the  inner  sur&ce  of  such  cysts,  just  as  they  may  spring  from  the 
diseased  mucous,  serous,  or  cutaneous  surface. 

d.  Bupture  and  Extravasation. — The  occurrence  of  rupture  and  extra- 
vasation, to  which  the  distension  of  cavities  and  canals  ultimately  tends, 
is  an  event  of  great  pathological  importance,  and  often  of  the  gravest 
danger.  Such  accidents  are  common.  Sometimes  the  heart  is  torn,  and 
the  pericardium  consequently  gets  distended  with  extravasated  blood. 
The  rapture  of  aneurysms  and  of  varicose  veins  is  of  extreme  frequency. 
In  the  longs,  the  progress  of  vesicular  emphysema  is  largely  dependent 
on  rapture  of  air-cells ;  and  in  interlobular  emphysema,  and  pneumo- 
thorax, we  have  not  only  laceration  of  tissue  but  extravasation  of  air. 
Laceration  of  the  stomach  in  ulcer  of  that  organ,  or  of  the  intestine  in  the 
«oiir8e  of  typhoid  fever,  is  attended  with  the  escape  of  its  contents  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Again,  abscesses  and  hydatid  cysts  often  rupture, 
and  discharge  their  contents ;  and,  indeed  (as  we  have  already  pointed 
out),  cysts  of  all  kinds  are  liable,  in  various  degrees,  and  with  various 
results,  to  similar  accidents. 

2.  Functional  Derangements. 

To  discuss  these  thoroughly  would  involve  an  analysis  of  nearly  all 
the  symptoniB  of  all  diseases.  Morbid  processes,  indeed,  are  mainly 
recognised  daring  life  by  the  functional  disturbances  to  which  they  give 
rise ;  and  some  diseases  (so  far,  at  least,  as  we  know  them)  are  nothing 
more  than  groups  of  such  disturbances.  Every  organ  of  the  body,  every 
putide  of  the  organism,  has  its  proper  duties  to  discharge  ;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  morbid  processes,  these  duties  become  increased  or 
diminiahed,  and  in  either  case  probably  more  or  less  profoimdly  modified. 
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The  function  of  the  eye  is  to  see,  that  of  muscle  to  contract,  that  of  the 
kidney  to  excrete  urine  ;  but  the  eye  may  be  unduly  sensitive  to  Ught,  or 
its  power  of  distinguishing  objects  may  be  impaired,  or  it  may  see  things 
which  have  no  real  existence ;  muscle  may  contract  with  spasmodic 
violence,  or  it  may  be  thrown  into  con\-ul8ive  movements,  or  it  may  lose 
its  power  of  action  altogether  ;  the  kidney  may  cease  to  excrete  urine,  or 
it  may  separate  from  the  blood  a  portion  only  of  the  usual  urinary  solids, 
or  it  may  discharge  matters  which  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  normal 
constitution  of  that  fluid.  In  these  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  organs 
which  have  been  named  may  present  signs  of  functional  disturbance ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  similar  observations  may  be  made  in  reference  to  every 
other  organ.  We  do  not  purpose,  however,  to  enter  here  upon  the' 
consideration  of  functional  derangements  generally,  for  most  of  them  will 
best  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  speak  of  local  diseases.  But  some, 
which  are  connected  more  especially  with  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems,  enter  so  largely  into  the  complex  phenomena  of  disease,  and 
form  such  important  elements  in  diseases  which  are  fundamentally  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  them  sepa- 
rately, and  at  once.  We  refer  mainly  to  congestion,  dropsy,  fever,  the 
typhoid  condition,  collapse,  and  death. 

a. — Congestion. 

Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  part  is  necessarily  associated 
with  dilatation  of  these  vessels ;  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  speaking 
of  inflammation,  this  dilatation  may  be  active,  and  the  accumulation  of 
blood  therefore  secondary  to  it,  or  it  may  be  passive,  the  vascular  walls 
yielding  under  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  them. 

i.  Active  congestion  is  due  to  active  dilatation  of  vessels,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  that  kind  of  dilatation  which  may  be  evoked  by  reflex  irritation, 
and  is  effected  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  This  dilatation 
commences  for  the  most  part  in  the  small  arteries,  and  presently  involves 
the  capillaries  and  small  veins.  Active  congestion  is  constantly  connected 
with  inflammation,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  generally  with 
morbid  proliferation.  And  as,  in  health,  we  recognise  its  temporary 
presence  in  the  cheek  which  blushes  with  shame,  and  in  the  general 
surface  after  violent  exercise,  so,  in  disease,  we  recognise  its  temporary 
presence  in  the  hectic  flush  of  phthisis,  and  in  the  general  redness  which 
attends  many  forms  of  febrile  disturbance. 

ii.  Passive  congestion  has  been  divided,  unnecessarily  as  it  seems  to 
us,  into  two  varieties,  namely : — first,  that  which  is  dependent  solely  on 
loss  of  power  in  the  walls  of  the  dilated  vessels ;  and,  second,  that  in 
which  the  dilatation  is  traceable  to  some  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  blood  through  the  veins.  There  is  doubtless  a  theoretical 
distinction  between  them ;""  yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  both  cases  the  dila- 
tation is  really  passive,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  yield  under 
the   internal  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected.    The  first  case  is 
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«iemplified  by  that  dilatation  of  vessels  which  attends  the  later  stages 
of  inflammation,  and  by  that  permanent  enlargement  of  them  which  is 
often  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  old  ulcers,  and  of  inflammatory  and  other 
formations,  and  is  so  common  in  the  noses  and  cheeks  of  persons  who 
are  given  to  drink,  or  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  weather, 
or  suffer  from  acne  rosacea.    The  second  variety  is  observed  generally  in 
obstructive  heart-disease,  and  under  analogous  circumstances  in  limited 
districts  of  the  body.    In  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  in  emphysema  and 
some  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  especially  in  disease  of  the  valves 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  blood  gets  delayed  in  the  systemic 
veins :  the  trunk-veins,  their  tributary  branches,  and  the  capillary  veins 
successively  undergoing  dilatation.    We  often  see  in  such  cases,  groups  of 
minute  subcutaneous  veins  forming  varicose  tufts,  persistent  hvid  con- 
gestion of  the  nose  and  cheeks,  hands  and  fingers,  feet  and  toes,  due  to 
general  over-distension  of  their  capillary  veins  and  capillaries,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  congestions  of  internal  organs — especially  of  the  liver, 
which  assumes  the  '  nutmeg '  condition,  and  of  the  kidneys,  which  get 
indurated  and  excrete  albuminous  urine.    Again,  whenever  a  vein  is 
obstructed  by  a  thrombus,  or  external   pressure,   the  tributary  veins 
ondei^  precisely  the  same  changes  wliich  the  veins  undergo  generally 
in  heart-disease.     Thus,  if  there  be  an  aneurysm,  or  other  tumour,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  the  descending  cava  or  one  of  its  branches 
be  compressed  by  it,  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  and  upper  extremities, 
or  those  of  one  side  of  this  portion  of  the  body,  get  distended ;  if  the 
femoral  vein  be  blocked  up  by  a  clot,  the  veins  of  the  foot  and  leg  suffer 
similarly ;  if  the  lateral  sinus  be  obstructed,  enlargement  and  congestion 
of  the  retinal  veins,  and  of  the  veins  of  the  conjunctivae  and  eyelids,  not 
unfrequently  occur.    So  also  when,  owing  to  cirrhosis  or  other  hepatic 
disease,  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  portal  vessels  is  impeded,  tlie 
veins  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  over- 
distended,  and    occasionally  relieve  themselves  by  actual  hemorrhage. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mere  statical  pressure  of  a  column  of 
blood,  which  is  competent  to  produce  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities,  is  competent  also  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  smaller 
veins  and  capillaries ;  and  further,  that  mere  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action, 
in  other  words,  incompetence  to  propel  the  blood  efliciently,  as  occurs  in 
the  later  periods  of  heart-disease,  leads  to  stagnation  of  blood  in  the 
capUlary  and  other  small  vessels,  and  hence  to  passive  congestion ;  and 
that,  on  almost  the  same  principle,  obstruction  of  an  artery,  as  in  the 
Inng  and  kidney,  very  often  allows  the  territory  to  which  it  is  distributed 
to  become  the  seat  of  intense  congestion  and  even  of  hemorrhage. 

b. — Dropsy. 

Dropsy  is  the  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  within  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  or  in  the  areolar  spaces  of  the  comiective  tissue.  It  depends  either, 
like  passive  congestion,  upon  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
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along  the  veins,  or  upon  the  presence  of  inflammatory  or  other  analogous- 
processes,  or  upon  some  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  or  blood-vessels,  or,, 
lastly,  upon  obstructive  disease  of  the  lymphatic  tubes  or  glands.  Further, 
dropsy  may  be  local  or  general,  and  dependent  therefore  on  local  cirenm- 
stances  or  on  causes  which  act  universally. 

i.  The  causes  of  general  dropsy,  or  anasarca,  are  for  the  most  part 
obstructive  diseases  of  the  heart,  morbid  conditions  of  the  lungs  impeding 
the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  vessels,  affections  involving  the 
secreting  structure  of  the  kidneys,  and  certain  morbid  states  of  the  blood 
or  tissues.    The  general  dropsy  which  attends  heart  or  lung  disease  is,  like 
the  congestion  which  also  attends  these  affections,  purely  mechanical,  and 
indeed  may  be  regarded  as  the  sequel  of  that  congestion.    In  the  healthy 
condition  the  thin  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  small  veins  allow  a 
constant  escape  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  into  the  tissues  which  are  external 
to  them — the  quantity,  which  thus  escapes  in  a  given  time,  being  largely 
dependent  on  the  varying  degrees  of  pressure  within  the  vessels,  and  on  the 
more  or  less  facility  with  which  the  lymphatic  vessels  perform  their  proper 
absorbent  functions.   Now  when  a  mechanical  obstacle  exists  to  the  transit 
of  blood  through  the  heart  or  lungs,  the  systemic  veins  and  capillaries  soon 
get  overloaded,  and  the  pressure  upon  their  inner  surface  rapidly  increases. 
And  we  can  readily  see  that,  while  there  arises,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
increased  tendency  for  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  transude  at  the  peripheral 
distribution  of  the  venous  system,  there  is  developed,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  tendency  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  system  to  impede  the  entrance  of  the 
contents  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  and  that  hence  the  fluid,  which  is  effused 
into  the  tissues  in  abnormal  quantity,  is  absorbed  with  diflSculty,  and  drop- 
sical accumulation  necessarily  ensues.   It  should  be  observed  that  the  effu- 
sion is  not  simply,  although  it  is  mainly,  fluid,  but  that  it  always  comprises 
a  considerable  proportion  of  leucocytes,  and  generally  some  red  corpuscles. 
Cardiac  and  pulmonary  dropsies  are,  as  their  mechanism  would  indicate, 
always  associated  with  more  or  less  obvious  congestion,  and  almost  invari- 
ably first  show  themselves  in  the  parts  which  are  most  dependent.    The 
explanation  of  renal  dropsy  is  not  so  clear.    It  obviously  does  not  depend 
on  any  obstacle  to  the  circulation  existing  in  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  on  over- 
distension of  the  venous  system  with  blood,  or  on  any  similar  distension  of 
the  capillary  vessels ;  for  the  patient  usually  presents  an  amemic  appear- 
ance, even  when  the  blood  itself  is  not  abnormally  pale.    There  is,  however, 
in  renal  disease  very  immistakable  obstruction  throughout  the  whole  capil- 
lary arterial  system ;  for,  as  Dr.  Geo.  Johnson  has  well  shown,  the  small 
arteries  generally  become  extremely  thickened  and  their  canals  proportion- 
ately contracted  ;  and  we  know  that  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  hyper- 
trophies to  overcome  some  impediment  (doubtless  the  mechanical  impedi- 
ment which  Dr.  Johnson  has  discovered  existing  at  the  periphery  of  the 
vascular  system),  and  that,  associated  with  these  conditions,  there  is,  as  we 
should  expect,  greatly  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries.    It  seems 
hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  the  escape  of  fluid  into  the  tissues 
should  take  place  from  the  capillaries  and  capillary  veins  ;  bat,  on  the  otbec 
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hand,  it  seems  veij  probable  that  it  occurs  through  the  thickened  capillary 
arteries,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  internal  pressure  of  fluid  to  which 
they  are  sabjeoted.  It  can  scarcely  be  objected  to  this  explanation,  that 
the  thickened  walls  of  the  small  arteries  would  materially  counteract  the 
tendency  for  fluids  to  transude  through  them,  in  face  of  the  feet  that  the 
hyaline  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  Malpighian  vessels  of  the  kidney,  in 
lardaceous  disease  of  that  organ,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  profuse  dis- 
charge of  urine.  In  pore  renal  anasarca  the  skin  is  usually  remarkably 
ansmic  and  waxy-looking,  and  the  dropsy  is  often  first  detected,  not  in 
the  lower  extremities,  but  in  the  eyelids  and  scrotum.  General  dropsy 
occasionally  takes  place  in  persons  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  in  a 
state  of  anemia ;  it  is  especially  common  in  chlorotic  girls.  We  know 
that  in  these  cases  the  blood  is  in  a  state  of  unnatural  dilution ;  that  the 
muscular  tissue  generally,  including  that  of  the  heart  and  probably  that 
of  the  blood-vessels,  is  enfeebled ;  and  that  the  circulation,  therefore,  even 
though  the  heart  acts  quickly,  is  languid ;  and  we  are  hence  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  anasarca  is  due  either  to  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  or  to 
the  languor  of  the  circulation,  or  to  a  combination  of  these  conditions. 
The  supervention  of  ansemia,  in  the  course  of  disease  of  the  heart  or 
kidneys,  is  very  often  the  determining  cause  of  an  attack  of  anasarca 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  escaped ;  and  hence  ansemia  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  very  serious  compUcation  of  the  diseases  of  these  as  well 
as  of  other  organs. 

ii.  Local  dropsy  depends  either  on  mechanical  obstruction  of  the 
principal  vein  or  veins  leading  from  the  dropsical  part,  or  on  obstruction 
of  the  lymphatics,  or  on  the  presence  of  inflammatory  or  other  like  processes. 
When  it  depends  on  venous  obstruction,  we  have,  within  a  circumscribed 
space,  very  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  those  which,  in  cardiac  disease, 
affect  the  whole  body  :  a  vein  is  impervious  ;  its  tributary  branches  down 
to  the  capillaries  get  distended  with  blood,  the  senun  of  which  presently 
escapes  into  the  tissues  in  larger  quantities  than  the  lymphatics  are  able 
readily  to  remove.  The  most  important  variety  of  local  dropsy  from  venous 
impechment  is  that  which  takes  place  in  the  abdomen,  when  the  passage  of 
blood  through  the  portal  vein  is  impeded  :  as  in  cirrhosis,  or  by  growths 
occupying  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  hver.  But  any  vein  maybe  obstructed 
either  by  pressure  from  without  or  by  a  coagulum  within  it.  Thus,  by 
obstruction  of  the  superior  cava,  enormous  anasarca,  limited  to  the  head 
and  neck  and  arms,  may  be  produced ;  from  obstruction  of  the  inferior  cava 
(even  from  so  slight  an  amount  of  it  as  results  from  the  pressure  of  ascitic 
fluid)  dropsy  limited  to  the  lower  extremities  may  arise ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  obliteration  of  the  brachial  or  femoral  vein,  anasarca  of  the  cor- 
responding arm  or  leg  may  ensue.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that, 
whenever  inflammation  is  in  progress,  a  considerable  excess  of  the  serum  of 
the  blood  is  poured  out  into  the  tissues  ;  and  that,  especially  when  the  parts 
involved  are  lax  or  present  some  suitable  structural  peculiarity,  the  effused 
gemm  accomolates  in  them,  producing  a  more  or  less  obvious  dropsical  con- 
dition.    We  see  this  in  the  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  which  attends  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  common  stye ;  in  the  dropsical  condition  of  the  tissues  aromid 
the  joints,  in  rheumatism  and  gout ;  in  the  oedematous  state  of  the  leg, 
when  erythema  nodosum  or  slight  periosteal  inflammation  is  present ;  but 
we  see  it  especially  in  inflammation  of  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes 
— inflammation  of  the  pleura  causing  hydrothorax,  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  hydropericardium,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  inflamma- 
tory ascites,  and  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  hydrops  articuh. 
Effiision  of  serum  in  excess  also  attends  the  development  of  tubercle,  and 
of  carcinoma  and  other  forms  of  malignant  growths ;  and  consequently  we 
often  find  the  serous  cavities  full  of  dropsical  fluid,  in  connection  with 
the  growth  of  such  tumours  from  their  parietes.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
a  question  in  some  of  these  eases,  as  to  how  far  the  dropsy  is  due  to 
the  mere  excessive  effusion  naturally  attending  morbid  proliferation,  how 
far  it  may  be  attributed  to  obUteration  of  some  of  the  veins  leading  trora 
the  great  omentum  and  other  parts.  The  last  form  of  dropsy  to  which  we 
have  adverted  is  that  due  to  lymphatic  obstruction.  We  have  already 
briefly  considered  this  subject  in  connection  with  fibroma  and  lymphoma ; 
and  need  say  no  more  about  it  now,  than  that  the  lymphatics  of  a  limb 
or  organ  occasionally  get  obstructed,  and  that  then  (to  take  the  case  of 
the  hmb)  tlie  whole  member  becomes  tense,  elastic,  pale,  and  infiltrated 
with  fluid,  having  the  chemical  and  microscopical  characters  of  lymph  ; 
that  the  tissues  thus  soaked  in  nutrient  fluid  tend  to  become  hypertropbied ; 
and  tliat  here  and  there  subcutaneous  vesicles,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
simply  dilated  lymphatic  passages,  make  their  appearance,  and  from  time 
to  time  rapture,  and  discharge  lymph. 

In  cases  of  general  dropsy,  whether  of  cardiac  or  renal  origin,  both 
the  general  connective  tissue  and  the  various  serous  cavities,  as  a  rule, 
suffer  in  pretty  nearly  equal  proportion ;  but  now  and  then,  in  association 
with  slight  anasarca,  there  may  be  extreme  ascites,  or  extreme  effusion 
into  one  of  the  pleurae.  In  such  cases  the  local  excess  is  necessarily  due 
to  the  co-operation  of  some  local  cause — the  ascites,  for  example,  to  a 
nutmeg  condition  of  the  liver,  or  to  slight  peritoneal  inflammation ;  the 
pleuritic  accumulation  either  to  slight  general  pleurisy,  or  to  the  circum- 
scribed serous  inflammation  which  is  usually  excited  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  pulmonary  apoplectic  clots. 

c. — Fever. 

By  the  term  '  fever '  is  meant  that  abstract  condition  which  is  coimnon 
to  all  so-called  '  febrile  disorders,'  and  the  presence  of  which  gives  them 
their  claim  to  that  designation.  Essentially  it  means,  undue  elevation  of 
temperature ;  the  immediate  or  proximate  cause  of  that  elevation  ;  and 
the  consequences  which  these  conditions  entail. 

i.  The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  has  been  variously  estimated, 
but,  on  the  average,  seems,  in  the  adult,  to  range  between  984°  anAdQ-B", 
in  the  infant  to  stand  at  a  somewhat  higher  figure.  It  presents,  however, 
within  narrow  limits,  numerous  variations.    First :  the  most  constant 
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and  important  of  these  is  the  diomal  variation,  which  rarely  exceeds  1*5°, 
but  occasionally  amounts  to  as  mach  as  8*5".  The  minimum  temperature, 
according  to  Dr.  Jiirgensen,  occurs  from  1.80  a.m.  to  7.80  a.m.,  the  maxi- 
mmn  from  4  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  ;  the  temperature  between  7.80  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
rising  with  some  fluctuation,  that  between  9  p.m.  and  1.80  a.m.  gradually 
SikUing.  This  daily  variation  corresponds  pretty  accurately  to  similar 
variations  in  the  activity  of  respiration  and  circvdation.  Second  :  a  slight 
but  decided  elevation  of  temperature  usually  follows  the  ingestion  of  food. 
Third :  muscular  exercise  has  a  similar  influence ;  although,  as  Dr.  Davy 
has  shown,  this  elevation  manifests  itself,  less  by  actual  increase  of  the 
temperature  of  the  internal  organs,  than  by  the  general  diffusion  of  tem- 
perature throughout  the  organism.  Fourth :  the  external  temperature, 
again,  influences  that  of  the  body  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  But,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  its  influence  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed ; 
for  variations  of  season  in  our  own  climate  have  a  scarcely  perceptible 
effect,  and  even  tropical  heat  and  arctic  cold  rarely  disturb  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  internal  organs  beyond  a  degree  or  two.  The  influence  of 
external  temperature  depends,  however,  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  exerted ;  for,  if  these  be  favourable,  the  general  heat  of  the  body  may 
be  largely  and  rapidly  augmented  or  lowered,  and  even  to  a  degree  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  life.  Thus,  whenever  the  medium 
(air  or  water),  in  which  the  body  is  inmiersed,  is  in  rapid  movement,  it 
will,  if  of  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  than  the  body,  elevate  or  depress 
its  temperature  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  if  it  were  at  rest ;  and 
again,  whenever  perspiration  is  impeded,  as  it  necessarily  is  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  or  in  water,  the  effects  of  heat  are  exerted  with  special 
efficacy. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  which 
regulate  it,  have  been  investigated  with  considerable  success.  It  is 
certain,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  force,  that  no  heat  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  body  save  such  as  may  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  latent  heat  of  the  substances  which  are  ingested  as  food ;  that  the 
total  amount  of  heat  which  the  body  is  capable  of  evolving,  is  simply  that 
which  would  be  emitted  in  the  course  of  its  entire  destruction  by  burning ; 
and  that,  neither  in  its  parts  nor  as  a  whole,  has  it  any  more  power  of 
creating  heat  than  of  creating  matter.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
development  of  heat  in  the  body  is  due  simply  to  the  setting  free  of  latent 
heat  by  the  destructive  oxidation  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  it ;  and 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  any  given  time  is  an  exact  measure 
of  the  amount  of  oxidation  which  has  taken  place  in  that  time.  It  is 
equally  obvious,  that  the  excreta  furnished  by  the  skin,  limgs,  kidneys, 
uid  alimentary  canal  (representing  as  they  do  the  lowest  degree  of  degra- 
dation to  which,  after  various  changes,  the  alimentary  matters  have  become 
reduced  I,  must  furnish  the  means  of  determining  exactly  both  the  amount 
of  oxidation  which  has  been  effected,  and  the  amount  of  heat  which  has 
been  evolved.  Eanke,  by  comparing  the  daily  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food  with  the  daily  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  excreta,  has  arrived  at  the 
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conclusion  that  the  healthy  adult  body  evolves  on  the  average  enough  heat 
in  twenty-four  hours  to  raise  441bs.  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boil- 
ing point ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  farther,  that  of  this  heat  2*6  per 
cent,  goes  to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  food  ingested  ;  5*2 
per  cent,  to  the  warming  of  the  air  breathed ;  14*7  to  the  vaporisation  of 
the  water  discharged  by  the  lungs ;  and  77'5  to  the  radiation  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  skin. 

The  above  statements,  however,  only  represent  the  final  result  which 
is  attained,  after  many  transmutations  within  the  body,  during  which  heat 
becomes  alternately  latent  and  sensible.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
heat  is  as  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  corporeal  functions,  as  it 
is  for  that  of  the  functions  of  the  steam-engine ;  that  every  act  of  growth 
and  development,  every  nervous  operation,  every  muscular  contraction, 
is  dependent  on  the  heat  developed  by  oxidation,  and  is  attended  with  the 
temporary  disappearance  or  absorption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  which  interferes  with,  or  impedes,  or 
arrests  the  performance  of  these  functions  (the  friction  of  the  blood  against 
the  walls  of  the  capillary  and  other  vessels,  and  of  the  muscular  fibres 
against  one  another,  every  opposed  muscular  efibrt,  and  possibly  even  the 
constant  passage  of  nervous  currents  along  the  nerves)  is  attended  with 
the  reappearance  of  that  heat  in  a  sensible  form. 

It  remains  to  consider  on  what  conditions  the  regulation  of  the  amount 
of  heat  developed,  and  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body^ 
depend. 

As  regards  the  former  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  degra- 
dation  of  tissue  and  of  material  which  results  in  the  evolution  of  heat^ 
although  in  itself  a  purely  chemical  process,  is  indirectly  largely  under 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  of  its  sympathetic 
portion  ;  for  it  is  to  this  that  the  varying  rapidity  and  force  of  the  heart'a 
contractions,  and  the  varying  diameters  of  the  vessels  (which  between 
them  so  powerfully  affect  the  molecular  changes  which  are  going  on  in 
the  body)  are  due  ;  and  it  is  possibly  by  its  direct  operation  on  the  essential 
elements  of  glandular  organs  that  the  secretions  of  these  organs  are  to  a 
large  extent  regulated. 

The  maintenance  of  the  body  at  a  uniform  temperature  is  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  remarkable  power  of  adjustment  between  the  amount  of  heat 
developed  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  of 
cooling,  on  the  other,  which  takes  place  during  respiration  by  the  admis- 
sion of  cold  air  and  the  exhalation  of  water,  and  at  the  cutaneous  surface 
by  radiation  and  evaporation — processes,  however,  which  again  are  under 
the  control  of  the  nervous  system.  The  equalisation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  dependent  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  :  the  more  active 
this  is,  the  more  does  the  temperature  of  the  snr&ce  and  extremities 
approximate  to  that  of  the  internal  organs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  more 
rapidly  is  the  general  cooling  of  the  body  effected ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  feeble  the  circulation,  the  cooler  do  the  surface  and  ex- 
tremities become,  the  wider  grows  the  difierence  between  the  temperature 
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of  these  parts  and  that  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  the  more  slowly 
does  the  mtemal  temperature  undergo  reduction. 

ii.'  The  presence  of  abTiormal  or  febrile  temperature  is  usually  attended 
with  various  symptoms  and  phenomena  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the 
febrile  state.  The  skin  gets  hot,  the  pulse  and  respirations  accelerated, 
the  gastro-intestinal  functions  impaired  or  modified,  the  urine  and  other 
secretions  diminished,  and  headache  and  muscular  pains  are  complained 
of.  There  is  generally  also  a  tendency  for  the  febrile  phenomena  to- 
assume  a  remittent  character,  for  paroxysms  to  recur  perhaps  once  or 
twice  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  for  each  paroxysm  to  comprise  three  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  periods,  known  respectively  as  the  cold,  the  hot, 
and  the  sweating  stage.  In  the  first  of  these  the  patient  feels  chilly  or 
cold,  shivers  or  has  rigors ;  in  the  next  his  skin  gets  hot  and  dry ;  and  in 
the  third  more  or  less  abundant  perspirations  break  out. 

The  increase  of  temperature  may  vary  fi:om  the  slightest  rise  above  the 
normal  up  to  110°  or  112".  If  it  do  not  exceed  101°,  slight  febrile  action 
only  is  present ;  if  it  lie  between  101°  and  103°,  the  febrile  condition  may 
be  regarded  as  '  moderate ; '  if  between  108°  and  105°,  the  fever  is  con- 
siderable or  '  high ; '  if  it  exceed  106°,  the  febrile  disturbance  is  excessive, 
and  there  is  usually  considerable  danger ;  from  106°  upwards  the  tempera- 
ture is  frequently  termed  hyperpyretic ;  and  (with  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions)  if  it  surpass  107°  or  108°  death  is  almost  certain  to  supervene. 
Febrile  temperatures,  like  normal  temperatures,  undergo  variations ;  and 
on  the  whole  (excepting  when  interfered  with  by  the  influence  of  specific 
diseases)  these  correspond  to  the  normal  variations,  but  are  exaggerations 
of  them.  Thus,  there  is  usually  a  matutinal  fall  and  an  evening  rise,  and 
the  difii0rence  between  them  generally  amounts  to  2  or  8  degrees ;  but  it 
may  be  much  more  considerable. 

The  skin  is  usually  dry  and  hot,  but  it  is  liable  to  considerable  changes. 
Not  unfrequently,  during  the  early  period  of  a  febrile  attack,  or  of  a  febrile 
paroxysm,  while  the  internal  parts  of  the  organism  are  pretematurally 
hot,  the  vessels  connected  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  those  of 
the  limbs  and  head  and  face,  are  so  contracted  as  to  allow  comparatively 
little  blood  to  reach  the  surface.  This  then  looks  shrunken  and  dusky, 
and  in  certain  parts,  especially  the  hands,  feet,  nose,  and  ears,  may  even 
be  much  colder  than  natural.  But  more  or  less  general  heat  of  skin  is 
present  even  when  the  surface  displays  this  appearance  of  chilliness ;  and 
before  long  the  contracted  vessels  dilate,  blood  is  admitted  freely  to  the 
comparatively  exsanguine  parts,  which  then  become  plump,  congested, 
dry,  and  often  to  the  touch  pungently  hot.  This  latter  condition  is  usually 
sneceeded  after  a  time  by  more  or  less  copious  perspiration. 

The  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats  is  always  increased,  and  this 
increase  has  usually  some  relation  to  the  temperature  present.  Thus,  if 
the  latter  range  from  100°  to  101°,  the  pulse  usually  ranges  from  80  to- 
90;  if  the  temperature  range  from  101°  to  108°,  the  pulse  ranges  from 

'  Several  corrections  and  additions  to  this  article  have  been  derived  from  Dr, 
Bmdon  Sanderson's  papers  on  the  '  Process  of  Fever '  in  the  Practitioner  for  1876. 
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90  to  110 ;  if  the  temperature  range  from  108°  to  106',  the  pulse  ranges 
from  120  to  130.  With  still  higher  temperatures,  the  pulse  may  rise  to 
140,  160,  180,  or  even  over  200  beats  in  the  minute.  The  rule,  however, 
which  is  here  laid  down  is  hable  to  frequent  exceptions  :  especially  in  the 
case  of  irritable  or  nervous  persons,  in  whom  the  pulse,  in  relation  to 
temperature,  is  usually  disproportionately  frequent.  The  character  of 
the  pulse  varies.  In  its  typical  condition  it  is  more  or  less  large,  hard, 
and  bounding,  and  its  trace  displays  a  sudden  rise  with  an  almost  equally 
sudden  fall,  but  no  indication  of  dicrotism.  This  is  its  state  during  the 
height  of  fever.  But  during  the  cold  stage  it  is  small  and  hard,  and  in 
the  sweating  stage  large  and  soft. 

Although  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  respirations  is  vmdoubtedly 
one  of  the  normal  phenomena  of  fever,  and  we  often  observe  the  respiratory 
acts  rising  to  80  or  40,  and  in  the  case  of  children  to  50  or  60,  in  the 
minute,  the  respiration-rate  does  not  bear  that  close  relation  to  the 
temperature  which  the  pulse-rate  does.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
respirations  normal  in  frequency  even  when  the  temperature  is  consider- 
ably elevated ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  them  greatly  accelerated 
in  febrile  states  of  the  mildest  type.  When  the  temperature  is  hyper- 
pyretic,  the  respirations  are  usually  very  rapid  and  shallow,  and  the 
inspirations  often  attended  with  opening  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  ake 
nasi,  and  with  a  sniffing,  sipping,  or  sucking  sound.  The  amount  of  air 
respired  in  fever  in  a  given  time  is  always  considerably  greater  than  in 
health,  and  although  the  expired  air  contains  a  diminished  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  discharged  appears  to 
be  largely  increased. 

Thirst  is  usually  present,  and  often  extreme,  and  for  the  most  part 
there  is  impairment  or  loss  of  appetite  ;  the  mouth  feels  dry  and  clammy 
and  acquires  a  bitter  taste;  and  the  tongue  tends  to  be  more  or  less 
thickly  coated  and  dry.    The  bowels  are  generally  constipated. 

The  urine  is  almost  invariably  modified  in  character :  it  is  scanty, 
high-coloured,  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  deposits  on  cooling  a  more  or 
less  abundant  sediment  of  urates  and  perhaps  uric  acid.  But  although 
the  bulk  of  urine  passed  daily  is  generally  below  the  healthy  average,  the 
quantity  of  soUd  matter  which  is  passed  with  it  is  usually  above  the 
average.  The  chief  increase  here  is  in  the  urea,  of  which  more  than 
twice  as  much  may  be  excreted  as  in  health.  Dr.  Parkes  has  discovered 
885  grains  in  the  day's  urine  of  a  patient  suffering  from  enteric  fever, 
Alfred  Vogel  as  much  as  1285  grains  in  that  of  one  suffering  from  pyemia, 
and  Dr.  Anstie  over  1600  in  that  from  a  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Uric 
acid  also  is  increased,  and  may  be  increased  twofold.  Again,  the  colour- 
ing matter  may  amount  to  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  discharged  in 
health,  and  there  is  a  more  or  less  important  rise  in  the  quantities  of 
hippuric,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids  and  of  the  salts  of  potash.  On 
the  other  hand,  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts  of  soda  are  diminished. 
Febrile  urine  is  usually  more  acid  than  healthy  urine.  But  although  the 
general  &ct  of  the  increase  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  in  fever 
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hu  been  well  ascertained,  it  has  also  been  well  ascertained  that  the  dis- 
elurge  of  solid  matters  occasionally  falls,  sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes 
gradually,  far  below  the  normal,  the  urine  becoming  pale,  limpid,  and  of 
low  specific  gravity.  Such  occurrences,  however,  are  only  of  temporarj- 
daration,  and  are  always  followed  sooner  or  later  by  an  abundant  discharge 
of  effete  matters  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the  system. 

Among  the  febrile  phenomena  referrible  to  the  nervous  system  may  be 
enmnerated,  headache,  vertigo,  delirium,  a  sense  of  weariness,  soreness  or 
aching  in  the  loins  and  limbs,  and  alternations  of  subjective  chilliness  -witii 
flushes  of  beat.  The  sensation  of  chilliness  is  exceedingly  common,  and 
occurs  most  frequently  at  the  beginnmg  of  a  febrile  paroxysm.  It  is  often 
associated  with  rigors.  These  are  violent  tremulous  movements  of  all  parts 
of  the  body  (legs,  arms,  trunk,  head,  and  neck)  attended  with  chattering 
of  the  teeth  and  that  pallor  or  duskiness  of  surface  which  has  already 
been  adverted  to.  The  patient  feels  intensely  cold,  although  the  interior 
temperature  of  his  body  is  probably  far  above  the  normal.  Bigors  appear 
to  be  explicable  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  excessive  contraction  of  its 
arteries,  the  skin  receives  less  than  its  due  share  of  blood,  and  less  than 
its  due  proportion  of  the  heat  generated  within  the  body.  It  is,  therefore, 
either  generally  or  in  certain  parts,  relatively  cold.  The  feet,  hands,  nose, 
and  ears,  indeed,  are  often  livid,  shrunken,  and  actually  cold.  Bigors 
may  not  unfreqnently  be  reinduced  by  exposing  portions  of  the  surface  to 
the  infinence  of  the  air.  In  children,  convulsions  sometimes  take  their 
place. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  relation  to  fever  which  may  be 
briefly  referred  to.    f^t :  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  thirst  of  most  fever  patients,  and  the  large  quantities  of  fluid 
which  they  drink,  but  little  water  comparatively  is  discharged  from  the 
kidneys  or  bowels,  and  often  little  apparently  from  the  skin.    Dr.  Parkes 
suggests  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  system  of  some  inter- 
mediate waste  product  which,  like  gelatine,,  is  powerfully  hygrometric. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  collective  discharge  of  water 
is  usually  much  greater  than  it  seems  to  be,  and  than  it  is  in  health,  and 
that  in  ttct  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  loss  of  body-weight  of  fever- 
patients  is  due  to  this  cause.    K,  then,  the  discharge  of  fluid  from  the 
bowels  and  kidneys  be  diminished,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  aug- 
mented discharge  from  the  lungs  and  skin.    And,  as  regards  the  skin,  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  is  only  during  the  cold  stage  and  during  rigors 
that  exhalation  is  in  abeyance,  that  in  the  sweating  stage  the  discharge  of 
fluid  is  obviously  excessive,  and  that  even  during  the  hot  stage  the  escape 
of  watery  vapour  by  insensible  perspiration  is  abundant.     Second :   the 
ecmdition  of  the  blood  is  a  matter  of  much  interest ;  yet  little  of  import- 
ance is  known  about  it.    It  seems,  however,  that  after  a  time  the  red 
oorpuacles,  albumen,  and  alkaline  salts  diminish  in  quantity,  and  the 
blood  consequently  becomes  impoverished.     Third  :  that  excessive  waste 
of  tissue  goes  on  during  fever  is  plainly  shown  by  the  condition  of  the 
srine,  and  by  the  gradual  and  often  rapid  emaciation  of  the  patient,  which 
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occurs  even  if  he  be  taking  considerable  quantities  of  nutriment.     The 
tissues  that  especially  suffer  are  the  t&t,  which  may  almost  entirely  dis- 
appear, and  the  muscles,  which  dwindle  away  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
But  the  more  permanent  tissues,  such  as  the  bones,  also  undergo  some 
diminution.      Recent  observations  show  that,  although  the  amount  of 
urinary  solids  discharged  daily  in  fever  is  often  not  larger  than  that  dis- 
charged in  health,  the  amount  is  always  much  larger  than  that  which 
would  be  discharged  in  health  under  fever  diet.    It  has  also  been  shown 
that  the  increase  in  the  urea  precedes  the  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
that  it  is  maintained  even  during  defervescence.    That  this  urea  is  due 
mainly  to  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  of  the  blood- 
cells,  and  not,  as  in  health,  mainly  to  the  albuminous  matters  derived 
•directly  from  the  food,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  salts  of  potash  (which 
are  normal  constituents  of  the  living  tissues)  become  excessive  in  febrile 
urine,  whereas  the  salts  of  soda  (which  abound  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood, 
and  in  food,  and  which  in  healthy  urine  exceed  those  of  potash)  diminish, 
sometimes  almost  to  zero,  to  reappear  in  excess  during  convalescence, 
when  the  potash  salts  decrease.     The  undue  disintegration  of  the  red 
blood-cells  is  demonstrated  by  the  excessive  presence  of  colouring  matter 
in  the  urine.    Fourth :  the  supervention  of  convalescence  is  described  as 
taking  place  in  two  different  ways — gradually  by  lysis,  or  suddenly  by 
crisis.    In  the  former  case  all  the  febrile  phenomena  gradually  disappear, 
and  the  patient  lapses  gently  into  convalescence.    In  the  latter  case  the 
progress  of  the  attack  is  abruptly  arrested  with  the  appearance  of  a  so- 
called  '  critical '  discharge  (copious  perspiration,  profiise  diarrhoea,  or 
abundant  secretion  of  urine  loaded  with  effete  matters),  by  means  of 
which  it  is  supposed  that  the  morbid  blood  rapidly  purifies  itself.    But 
fifth  :  fever  may  also  end  in  death.    This  event,  however,  can  rarely  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  fever  alone,  inasmuch  as  fever  is  always 
secondary  to  some  specific  or  other  disease  of  which  it  is  a  mere  epiphe- 
nomenon  or  symptom.     Nevertheless  it  is  obvious,  if  we  consider  the 
physiological  and  other  recognised  consequences  of  fever,  that  fever  itself 
tends  to  the  induction  of  death  n  some  two  or  three  different  ways.     The 
chief  of  these  appear  to  be  asthenia,  blood-poisoning,  and  the  direct 
influence  of  sustained  high  temperature.    The  continuous  excessive  waste 
of  tissue,  with  the  consequent  emaciation,  loss  of  strength,  and  impair- 
ment of  the  functions  of  various  organs  (which  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  febrile  state),  must  clearly,  if  it  be  not  arrested,  involve  sooner  or  later 
a  fatal  issue.     The  progress  of  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis,  and  other 
•chronic  wasting  disorders,  furnishes  a  sufficiently  apt  illustration.    This 
waste  of  tissue  necessarily  leads  also  to  the  passage  through  the  blood  of 
an  excessive  quantity  of  effete  products,  such  as  urea  and  other  matters 
related  to  urea  in  composition,  some  or  all  of  which  are  poisonous  to  the 
system  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  So  long  as  these  are  freely  eliminated 
by  the  emnnctories,  the  blood  may  remain  fairly  pure,  and  Uttle  mischief 
ensue.    We  have  shown,  however,  that  this  elimination  is  sometimes 
arrested  temporarily.    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  insufficient  to 
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effect  the  parification  of  the  hlood.  Under  such  circumstances  uremic 
pcHsoning  and  typhoid  symptoms  are  only  too  apt  to  usher  in  a  fatal  issue. 
The  persistence  of  a  temperature  above  a  certain  elevation  is  incompatible 
vith  the  maintenance  of  life.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Delaroche  and  Berger  that  animals,  placed  in  an  atmosphere  ranging 
from  122°  to  201°  until  the  heat  had  killed  them,  were  foimd  at  the  time 
of  death  to  have  an  internal  temperature  of  only  11°  to  18°  above  their 
nataral  standard ;  vrhence  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  elevation  to  this 
degree  is  necessarily  &tal  to  them.  We  do  not,  of  course,  know  with 
aocoracy  what  is  the  upper  limit  of  temperature  which  is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  life  in  the  human  being.  We  may  say,  however, 
with  some  degree  of  assurance,  that  a  persistent  temperature  above  110° 
will  certainly  cause  death,  and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
a  temperature  of  even  107°  cannot  be  supported  for  any  length  of  time. 
Death  from  high  temperature  is  attributed  by  M.  Bernard  to  a  condition 
d  the  heart  analogous  to  rigor  mortis :  the  auricles  are  found  full  of 
blood,  the  ventricles  contracted  and  empty.  The  injurious  influence  of 
excessive  heat,  however,  is  not  exerted  on  the  heart  alone,  but  equally  on 
all  living  tissues,  and  especially  probably  upon  simple  protoplasm  wher- 
ever it  is  distributed.  In  cases  of  hyperpyrexia,  the  symptoms  referrible 
to  the  nervous  system  are  particularly  striking.  They  usually  commence 
irith  restlessness,  confusion,  and  tendency  to  mental  disturbance,  and 
kad,  through  maniacal  excitement,  muttering  delirium  or  convulsions,  to 
coma  and  death.  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  extent 
these  symptoms  are  referrible  to  abnormal  heat.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  frequently,  when  the  advent  of  death  is  attended  with  rising 
temperature,  the  heat  of  the  internal  parts  continues  to  increase  for  some 
bom  after  death. 

It  will  be  readily  gathered  frromthe  foregoing  discussion  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  febrile  temperature  lies  in  the  excessive  degradation  of  the 
tissues  of  the  organism,  and  the  consequent  evolution  of  their  latent  heat. 
The  abnormal  activity  of  circulation  and  respiration,  which  accompanies 
fever,  alone  implies  unwonted  activity  in  some  at  least  of  the  processes 
which  these  functions  subserve ;  and  the  progressive  emaciation  of  the  frame 
and  the  continued  over-discharge  from  the  lungs  of  carbonic  acid,  and  pre- 
sence in  the  urine  (notwithstanding,  in  many  cases,  almost  total  abstinence 
from  fi>od)  of  an  excessively  large  quantity  of  those  matters  which  are  the 
result  of  the  degradation  of  albuminous  compounds,  clearly  demonstrate 
the  diaracter  of  these  processes.  This  explanation  obviously  does  not 
touch  that  farther  important  question,  '  What  is  the  cause  of  the  tendency, 
which  is  always  present  in  fever,  to  that  pretematurally  rapid  destruction 
ud  oxidation  of  tissue  on  which  the  febrile  elevation  of  temperature 
depends?'  This  question,  however,  notwithstanding  its  importance, 
Kaicely  calls  for  discussion  here. 

iii.  Hectic  fever. — The  term  '  hectic  '  is  applied  to  those  varieties  of 
fever  that  att^d  various  diseases  of  long  duration,  and  more  especially 
neh  affections  as  malignant  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  chronic  syphilis. 
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which  are  characterised  by  the  gradual  development  of  proliferating  growths 
in  many  organs,  or  such  as  caries  of  bones,  disease  of  joints,  and  the  like, 
in  which  purulent  discharges  are  kept  up  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  phenomena  of  hectic  fever  are  essentially  those  which  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  account  of  fever.  They  are  chiefly  peculiar  in 
their  comparative  mildness  and  long  duration.  The  symptoms  of  hectic 
come  on  insidiously,  and  the  febrile  condition  may  be  already  far  advanced 
before  its  presence  is  fully  recognised.  The  patient  probably  finds  himself 
graduaUy  losing  flesh  and  strength,  and  becoming  disinclined  for  exertion. 
He  observes  that  he  is  disposed  to  be  chilly  in  the  morning ;  that  in  the 
evening,  and  in  a  less  degree  after  meals,  his  hands  and  feet  are  hot  and 
dry,  and  his  face  flushed ;  and  that  he  wakes  towards  the  morning  with  a 
moist  perspiring  skin.  But  his  tongue  is  clean,  his  appetite  good,  and, 
although  he  may  be  thirsty  and  his  pulse  quickened,  his  functions  generally 
are  properly  discharged.  At  this  time  a  careful  ihermometrical  examina- 
tion will  probably  show  his  temperature  to  be  elevated  by  two  or  three 
degrees ;  but  also  that,  as  in  health,  it  is  lowest  in  the  morning  and  highest 
in  the  evening,  and  that  his  indistinctly  developed  cold,  hot,  and  sweating 
stages  correspond  pretty  accurately  with  the  usual  cycle  of  the  healthy 
temperature-variations. 

As  the  morbid  condition  on  which  the  fever  depends  progresses,  the 
symptoms  (although  of  the  same  character  as  before)  get  more  distinctly 
developed,  the  patient  becomes  pallid,  his  emaciation  and  debUity  more 
obvious,  and  the  febrile  character  of  his  illness  more  striking.  The  tem- 
perature, even  now,  often  does  not  exceed  108° ;  but  it  is  liable  to  occasional 
higher  degrees  of  elevation,  and  in  its  matutinal  remissions  may  sink  below 
the  normal.  The  patient  is  apt  to  be  chilly  in  the  morning,  with  cold  and 
livid  feet,  hands,  and  nose.  In  the  evening  exacerbation  the  skin  gets  hot 
and  dry,  the  palms  and  soles  burning  hot,  the  lips  dry  and  red,  and  the 
cheeks  flushed  with  a  circumscribed  red  flush ;  and  towards  the  morning  he 
wakes  to  find  himself  drenched  in  profuse  (coUiquative)  perspirations.  The 
chief  exacerbation  occurs  almost  invariably  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  often 
the  only  one ;  but  there  is  occasionally  a  second,  earlier  in  the  day  ;  and 
generally  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  especially  of  an  ample  meal,  is  followed 
by  more  or  less  marked  febrile  reaction.  With  the  progress  of  the  other 
symptoms,  the  pulse  becomes  accelerated  ;  and  even  if  it  feels  sharp,  as 
it  may  do  during  the  febrile  exacerbations,  it  is  positively  enfeebled,  and 
undergoing  progressive  enfeeblement.  Even  now  probably  the  tongue  is 
clean,  perhaps  morbidly  clean,  and  the  appetite  good.  There  is,  however, 
more  or  less  thirst,  the  bowels  are  probably  constipated,  and  the  urine 
(especially  in  the  febrile  paroxysms)  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  concen- 
trated. 

At  a  later  stage  the  symptoms  are  modified,  and  other  phenomena  (not 
wholly  referrible  to  the  fever)  superadded.  The  emaciation  and  debility 
get  extreme,  the  pulse  more  and  more  feeble  and  rapid,  the  circulation 
imperfect ;  bed-sores  form  ;  the  fingers  grow  Uvid  and  bulbous,  and  the 
skin  harsh  and  scaly ;  diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  supervenes ;  the  tongue 
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gets  dry  and  fissured  or  aphthous ;  the  appetite  foils ;  and  death  from 
ezluDstion  presently  ensaes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  intellect  is  rarely  affected,  and  that,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  the  patient  continues  cheerful  and  hopeful  even 
to  the  last. 

iv.  The  thermometer  of  late  years  has  become  to  the  physician  almost 
as  important  as  the  stethoscope.  It  is  in  general  use,  and  is  certainly  of 
extreme  value,  not  only  in  the  diagnosis,  but  in  the  prognosis  of  disease. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  it. 
A  clinical  thermometer  should  be  accurate  and  sensitive,  should  have  its 
d^rees  divided  into  fifths,  and  be  so  marked  as  to  be  easy  of  perusal.  It 
should  be  furnished  with  an  index,  consisting  of  a  single  fragment  of 
mercury,  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  detached  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  mercurial  column.  For  ordinary  use  an  instrument, 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  in  a  case,  and  marked  from 
96°  to  112°,  is  suflBcient.  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  provided,  for  special 
purposes,  with  a  thermometer  of  greater  range  (say  from  about  80°  to 
112°),  and  probably,  therefore,  of  greater  length,  and  comparatively 
combersome.  The  index  should  never  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the 
rraervoir,  and  so  to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  mercury;  nor  should 
supplementary  indices  be  allowed  to  detach  themselves  from  the  mer- 
curial columir.  The  former  accident  may  be  prevented  by  never  violently 
shaking  the  index  into  the  reservoir,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  presence 
of  an  annular  constriction  in  the  channel  of  the  thermometer  a  Uttle 
above  the  reservoir;  the  second,  by  always  carrying  the  thermometer 
horizontal  or  with  the  reservoir  downwards,  and  by  never  permitting  the 
mercury  when  it  has  risen  into  the  tube  to  be  too  suddenly  cooled.  Prior 
to  taking  a  temperature,  the  index  should  be  brought  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube,  at  least  below  the  mark  indicating  the  lowest  temperature  we  are 
likely  to  meet  with.  The  bulb  of  the  instrument  should  then  be  placed  in 
the  part  selected  (in  the  axilla,  beneath  the  tongue,  in  the  anus  or  vagina), 
and  retained  there  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the  rise  of  the  mercurial 
cdnmn,  and  the  carriage  of  the  index,  to  the  position  corresponding  to  the 
temperature  of  the  part.  It  is  important,  especially  as  regards  the  axilla, 
that  the  bulb  of  the  instrument  should  be  tightly  grasped,  and  entirely 
protected  both  from  the  influence  of  the  air  and  from  the  contact  of  the 
clothes,  and  that  it  should  be  aUowed  to  remain  in  situ  from  three  to  five 
nnnntes  at  least.  A  casual  observation  is  of  course  often  of  considerable 
value  ;  in  many  cases,  however,  and  especially  in  fevers  and  inflammations, 
periodical  observations  should  be  made.  Sometimes  morning  and  evening 
determinations  of  the  temperature  are  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Bnt  not  unfr^quently,  especially  in  very  severe  and  acute  diseases,  in 
tertain  specific  diseases,  or  when  the  effects  of  particular  forms  of  treat- 
inent  are  under  investigation,  periodical  observations  of  much  greater 
frequency  are  called  for. 
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d. — The  Typhoid  Condition. 

The  condition  here  referred  to,  like  fever,  is  common  to  many  different 
diseases.  When  erysipelas,  carbmicle,  pneumonia,  or  any  other  severe  in- 
flammation, is  tending  to  a  fatal  issue ;  in  the  latter  stages  of  typhus,  enteric 
fever,  scarlatina,  sm^-pox,  and  other  specific  fevers ;  towards  the  fatal 
close  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  of  unemia  consequent  on  Bright's 
disease ;  and  at  the  corresponding  period  of  many  other  affections ;  typhoid 
symptoms,  or  symptoms  resembling  those  of  the  later  stages  of  typhus 
fever,  are  apt  to  supervene. 

The  patient  becomes  prostrate ;  he  lies  on  his  back  in  bed,  with  eyes 
closed,  features  shrunken  and  ghastly,  and  a  dull  stupid  aspect,  unconscious 
or  nearly  unconscious  of  everything  that  is  going  on  about  him.  His  skin 
is  dusky,  moist,  and  sometimes  bathed  in  sweat,  which  often  yields  a  fetid 
odour,  and  is  for  the  most  part,  especially  in  the  extremities  or  exposed 
situations,  cold.  His  lips  are  dry,  black,  and  probably  fissured,  his  teeth 
loaded  with  sordes,  his  tongue  dry,  brown  or  black,  and  often  contracted  in 
all  its  dimensions.  He  has  no  inclination  for  food,  and  probably  no  ma- 
terial thirst ;  but  he  has  a  difSculty  (partly  due  to  the  condition  of  bis 
mouth)  in  swallowing  and  utterance.  His  bowels  are  sometimes  consti- 
pated, but  often  relaxed,  and  the  evacuations  are  apt  to  be  offensive.  His 
respirations  are  shallow,  but  for  the  most  part  not  much  accelerated — 
ranging  probably  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  the  minute.  They  may, 
however,  be  much  more  frequent,  and  are  Uable  to  variation.  The  pulse  is 
rapid  and  feeble,  and  tends  to  get  more  and  more  rapid  and  feeble,  and, 
towards  the  end,  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  irregular.  It  may  vary  at 
first  from  100  to  120,  but  often  attains  a  frequency  of  140  or  more,  and  at 
the  same  time  assumes  an  undulating  dicrotous  character.  The  first  sound 
of  the  heart  is  liable  to  become  inaudible.  Shortly  before  death,  the  super- 
ficial capillaries  often  dilate,  the  blood  accumulates  and  stagnates  within 
them,  the  surface  acquires  a  rosy  aspect,  and  a  profuse  flow  of  perspiration 
takes  place.  Bed-sores  are  apt  to  form  upon  the  sacrum  and  other  parts 
'exposed  to  pressure.  The  condition  of  the  urine  presents  considerable 
variety : — sometimes  it  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  loaded  with  urates  ; 
sometimes  it  is  abundant,  pale,  and  limpid,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 
Muscular  debility  is  shown  in  the  tendency  which  the  patient  has  to  lie 
upon  his  back,  and  to  sink  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  His  senses 
are  blunted  ;  often  he  is  deaf ;  be  takes  httle  notice  (even  if  his  eyes  be 
open)  of  surroimding  objects ;  he  rarely  complains  of  pain  or  uneasiness, 
or  acknowledges  its  presence,  and  is  insensible  to  conditions  which  at 
other  times  would  have  caused  much  personal  discomfort ;  his  intelligence 
is  impaired,  especially  his  memory  &iils ;  his  mind  is  full  of  delusions,  and 
he  is  more  or  less  constantly  muttering — he  is  in  a  condition  of  '  low- 
muttering  delirium '  or  typhomania ;  he  can  probably,  however,  be  re- 
called to  himself  momentarily  if  addressed  loudly,  and  will  then  half  open 
Ms  eyes,  endeavour  to  do  what  he  is  told,  and  even  give  an  intelligent 
response ;  but  he  soon  lapses  into  the  state  from  which  he  was  aroused  ; 
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he  picks  at  the  bed-clothes ;  his  limbs  are  tremulous  when  he  endeavours 
to  nse  them,  and  his  muscular  fibres  are  in  constant  vibratile  movement, 
giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  aa  subsultiis  tendinum;  he  passes  his 
evacuations  unconsciously,  or  allows  the  urine  to  accumulate  in  his 
bladder.  With  the  advance  of  the  typhoid  symptoms,  the  mind  becomes 
more  and  more  obtuse,  and  the  patient  gradually  passes  into  stupor,  and 
thence  into  profound  coma.  The  temperature  presents  great  variety,  de- 
pendent in  a  considerable  degree  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  upon  which 
the  typhoid  symptoms  supervene : — sometimes,  as  in  Blight's  disease,  it 
is  a  good  deal  below  the  normal  standard ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  hyper- 
pyrexia of  acute  rheumatism,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  110"  or  more.  The 
typhoid  condition  is  always  one  of  great  gravity,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  terminates  in  death. 

The  collective  phenomena  of  the  typhoid  state  have  generally  been  at- 
tributed to  the  presence  of  some  poisonous  matter  in  the  blood.  Formerly 
this  was  behoved  to  be  the  specific  virus  of  the  disease  in  the  course  of 
which  they  were  developed ;  or,  in  the  case  of  local  inflammations,  some 
morbific  elements  generated  at  the  diseased  spot  and  thence  thrown  into 
the  circulation.  It  is  difScult,  however,  to  understand  how  it  can  happen 
that  nnmeroas  poisons,  distinct  from  one  another,  and  having  different 
actions  in  other  respects,  should  yet  have  the  common  property  of  inducing 
the  complex  phenomena  of  the  state  under  consideration.  Another  view  is 
now  commonly  entertained,  and  has  far  higher  claims  to  acceptance.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  poisonous  matters  which  circulate  in  the  blood  are 
not  the  specific  elements  of  diseases,  but  those  products  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  nitrogenous  tissues  (urea  and  the  like)  which  are  known,  when 
accumulated  in  the  blood,  to  have  poisonous  effects ;  and  which  are  apt  to 
accumulate  in  the  blood  in  all  those  diseases  in  the  course  of  which  typhoid 
symptoms  supervene.  The  excessive  production  of  these  effete  matters  in 
various  local  inflammations,  and  in  the  infectious  fevers,  is  an  established 
fact.  And  as  regards  some  of  the  latter  diseases,  it  has  been  distinctly 
proved,  not  only  that  the  kidneys  (even  when  healthy)  often  fail  to  elimi- 
nate them  in  normal  quantity,  but  that  even  when  these  organs  excrete 
them  profusely,  the  blood  still  remains  overloaded  with  them  ;  and  further, 
that,  in  such  patients,  when  they  die  with  typhoid  symptoms,  urea  in 
excess  is  discovered  in  the  blood.  In  chronic  Bright's  disease  there  is  the 
same  aecmnnlation  of  urea  and  such  Uke  matters  in  the  system  ;  and  the 
tyi^oid  Bymptoms  which  come  on  in  its  course  have  long  been  regarded  as 
<^  unemic  origin.  Indeed  in  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  other. 
The  iacts,  of  the  presence  of  ureemia  in  all  cases  in  which  typhoid  symptoms 
are  present,  and  of  the  dependence  of  the  typhoid  symptoms  in  Bright's 
disease  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood,  are  almost  conclusive  in  favour  of 
the  dependence  of  the  typhoid  condition  generally  upon  ursemic  poisoning. 
The  circumstance  that  in  some  cases  the  accumulation  of  effete  matters  is 
doe  to  their  over-production,  in  others  to  their  retention,  does  not  tend  in 
anyd^ree  to  invalidate  this  conclusion. 

i2 
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e. — CoUapse.    Syncope. 

The  states  of  coUapse  and  syncope  are  in  many  respects  the  opposite  of 
that  of  fever,  and  are  attended  with  either  general  or  partial  loss  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  a  general  depression  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body  may  take  place,  without  any  of  the  other  symptoms 
of  collapse  being  present,  especially  during  the  remissions  of  various 
febrile  disorders,  or  the  periods  of  convalescence  from  them  ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  profound  collapse  may  occur  while  the  temperature  of  the 
internal  organs  is  still  many  degrees  above  the  normal. 

The  conditions  under  which  collapse  or  syncope  may  come  on  are 
very  various.  It  may  occur  in  the  cases  above  mentioned — namely  in  the 
periods  of  remission  of  fevers,  or  during  convalescence  from  them ;  it  may 
come  on  in  rigors,  or  when  (as  in  cholera)  a  high  internal  temperature 
prevails ;  it  may  be  consequent  upon  the  presence  of  urea,  or  of  extraneous 
poisons,  in  the  blood.  Other  causes  are  mental  emotions,  more  especially 
such  as  are  of  a  depressing  character ;  sudden  and  excessive  pain  ;  un- 
wonted distension  of  tubes  (the  urethra,  the  ureters,  and  the  bile-passages 
to  wit)  by  foreign  bodies ;  rupture  or  perforation  of  internal  organs ; 
hemorrhage  and  profuse  discharges,  especially  from  the  bowels ;  vomiting ; 
severe  injuries  of  all  kinds,  including  those  due  to  the  operation  of  irritant 
substances  or  poisons  upon  the  stomach ;  mechanical  obstacles  to  the 
cardiac  circulation  ;  and  many  others. 

The  symptoms  of  collapse  are  mainly  the  following :— coldness  and 
pallor  of  sur&ce,  more  especially  of  the  extremities  and  &ce,  which  appear 
shrunken,  pinched,  and  occasionally  livid  ;  perspiration  more  or  less  pro- 
fase,  sometimes  limited  to  the  extremities  and  face,  and  generally  forming^ 
large  drops  in  the  latter  situation ;  infrequency  of  the  respiratory  acts, 
which  are  shallow,  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,  often  irregular,  and 
now  and  then  sighing  or  gasping ;  feebleness  of  heart's  action,  indicated 
sometimes  by  increased  frequency,  sometimes  by  slowness,  of  the  pulse, 
which  often  becomes  irregular  and  often  scarcely  perceptible,  or  impercep- 
tible, at  the  wrist ;  occasionally  hiccough  and  nausea,  or  even  vomiting  * 
extreme  muscular  debility ;  noises  in  the  ears,  indistinctness  of  vision, 
general  soreness  or  sense  of  compression,  want  of  breath,  giddiness, 
depression  or  anxiety,  and  confusiop  of  thought.  In  some  cases  there  is 
restlessness,  transient  delirium  or  maniacal  excitement,  occasionally^ 
attended  by  convulsions,  or  complete  insensibility  ;  in  some  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mental  condition  is  wholly  unimpaired  from  first  to  last. 
In  severe  cases  the  patient  hes  almost  motionless,  with  eyelids  half  cloeed 
and  perhaps  slightly  twitching  —looking  like  a  corpse.  In  true  collapse 
there  is  probably  always  more  or  less  marked  fall  of  temperature ;  and  that 
is  the  case  even  when,  as  in  the  collapse  of  cholera  and  other  febrile  dis- 
orders, the  internal  temperature  is  still  abnormally  high.  Bat  in  all  case» 
the  extremities  and  the  head  lose  heat  rapidly,  and  usually  become  posi- 
tively cold.  In  cholera,  the  thermometer  in  the  mouth  or  axilla  may 
stand  at  90°  or  less,  while  that  in  the  rectum  marks  105°  ;  and  in  collapse^ 
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the  resnlt  of  severe  iojary,  the  temperature  even  in  the  rectum  may  fall 
(as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Wagstafife)  as  low  as  82-16''.  Much  more  commonly, 
however,  collapse-temperatures  range  between  92°  and  97°. 

Syncope  differs  from  collapse  (of  which  indeed  it  is  a  mere  variety) 
mainly  in  the  suddenness  of  its  access  and  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  but 
generally  also  in  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  of  syncope,  during  their  con- 
tinuance, are  more  severe  than  those  of  collapse.  This  latter  distinction 
is,  however,  by  no  means  essential ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  syncope  may 
present  all  degrees  of  intensity,  from  a  simple  sense  of  fiuntness  to  a 
prostration  so  profotmd  as  to  simulate  death.  The  short  duration  of 
syncope  necessarily  precludes  the  occurrence  of  any  marked  depression  of 
the  general  temperature. 

When  recovery  from  collapse  or  syncope  takes  place,  there  is  always 
more  or  less  reaction ;  the  surface  gets  smooth,  its  colour  returns,  and  a 
general  glow  supervenes,  the  circulation  revives,  the  temperature  rises, 
and  other  febrile  phenomena  manifest  themselves.  And  if  the  collapse 
have  been  profound  and  of  long  continuance,  the  consecutive  fever  may 
assume  serious  proportions. 

hx  considering  the  pathology  of  collapse  there  are  three  factors  of  that 
condition  the  importance  of  which  is  especially  obvious.  These  are  depres- 
sion of  temperature,  feebleness  of  circulation,  and  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  functions.  First :  the  depression  of  temperature,  so  far  as  regards 
the  limbs,  face,  and  other  exposed  parts,  can  no  doubt  be  traced  mainly 
to  the  comparative  failure  of  the  circulation  in  them.  But  that  this  is  not 
the  sole  cause  of  that  depression  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  internal 
temperature,  instead  of  lising,  as  under  such  circumstances  it  should 
normaUy  do,  itself  tends  to  diminish,  and  sometimes  diminishes  rapidly. 
It  is  clear  indeed  that  there  is  throughout  the  organism  a  more  or  less 
complete  arrest  of  those  disintegrating  processes  upon  which  the  main- 
tenance of  the  temperature  of  the  body  depends,  and  presumably  also  a 
more  or  less  complete  arrest  of  those  vital  processes  with  which  these 
latter  are  intimately  interwoven.  Second :  the  feebleness  of  the  circula- 
tion is  shown  by  the  obvious  weakness,  and  frequent  irregularity,  of  the 
heart's  action,  by  the  failure,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  and  in  other  peripheral  situations,  and  by  the  concurrent  disappear- 
ance of  blood  from  the  cutaneous  surface  and  other  textures.  The  details 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  failure  of  the  circulation  is  induced  doubtless 
differ  in  different  cases.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  there  is 
always  cardiac  debiUty,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  diminished 
supply  of  blood  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  hence  to  the  vessels 
which  it  supplies.  In  collapse  from  hemorrhage  the  latter  condition  is  of 
extreme  importance.  And,  indeed,  it  is  found,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
ouea  of  death  from  syncope  or  coUapse,  that  the  cavities  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  are  distended,  while  those  of  the  left  side,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  ventricle,  are  contracted  and  empty.  In  other  oases,  however 
(especially  if  death  has  been  sudden),  the  left  cavities  may  be  found  over- 
JoaJed.     Third,  and  most  important,  is  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
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functions.  We  have  pointed  out  the  not  unfrequent  dependence  of  collapse 
or  syncope  on  aflfections  of  the  mind,  and.  on  many  other  conditions  which 
can  be  operative  only  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
we  have  enumerated  the  various  phenomena,  referrible  to  the  nervous 
system,  wliich  attend  and  characterise  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  These 
facts  are  sufiSciently  suggestive.  But  when  we  look  a  Uttle  more  closely 
into  the  matter,  and  consider  how  many  different  causes,  of  different 
operation,  equally  produce  the  same  collective  phenomena  of  collapse  ;  how 
rapidly  these  phenomena  come  on,  and  how  universally  the  organism  is 
affected  by  them ;  how  impossible  it  seems  that  a  smash  of  the  leg,  a  per- 
foration of  the  bowel,  or  an  agony  of  terror,  should  directly  arrest  the 
chemical  changes  going  on  throughout  the  organism,  and  so  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  or  should  directly  influence  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  (what  many  other  considerations 
tend  to  prove)  that  all  the  phenomena  of  collapse  are  directly  traceable  to 
the  operation  of  the  nervous  system — not  however  of  the  brain  or  cord, 
but  of  that  department,  namely  the  sympathetic,  which  presides  over 
circulation,  nutrition,  and  the  functions  of  the  various  organs,  including 
those  of  the  brain  itself. 

f.— Death. 

Death  is  one  of  the  natural  terminations  of  disease ;  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  the  office,  bulk,  or  position  of  the  organ  which 
may  be  its  seat,  the  phenomena  which  usher  in  that  event  differ  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  Many  of  the  specific  fevers  prove  fatal  with  the  superven- 
tion of  typhoid  symptoms;  many  exhausting  diseases  cause  death  b^ 
simple  debihty  or  asthenia,  and  other  affections  by  the  allied  conditions  of 
syncope  or  collapse  ;  diseases  of  the  air-passages  or  limgs  prevent  the  due 
aeration  of  the  blood,  and  are  fatal  by  asphyxia ;  renal  affections  lead  to 
the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  and  death  by  uriemic  poisoning  ; 
and  diseases  of  the  brain  induce  coma,  from  which  death  presently  results. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  no  doubt,  various  morbid  processes  concur 
in  the  induction  of  the  fatal  issue.  Nevertheless,  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  of  death  enables  us  to  bring  the  different  modes  of  dying, 
numerous  as  at  first  sight  they  may  appear  to  be,  into  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  distinct  groups. 

Bichat,  in  his  '  Becherches  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,'  speaks  of  '  death, 
beginning  at  the  head,'  '  death  beginning  at  the  heart,'  and  '  death  begin- 
ning at  the  lungs.'  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  are  not  the  only 
organs  from  which  death  commences ;  and  even  those  who  follow  Bichat 
most  closely  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  his  \-iews  with  some  modification  or 
addition.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  principal  sources  of  somatic  death. 
are  to  be  found :  first,  in  &ilure  of  nutrition ;  second,  in  fiulure  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  third,  in  feilure  of  the  emunctories  to  effect  the 
eUmination  of  effete  and  poisonous  matters ;  and,  fourth,  in  fiuluie  of  the 
nervous  system  to  perform  its  proper  functions. 

i.  Death  from  failure  of  nutrition. — This  maybe  due  to  many  circom- 
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stances,  and  may  arise  in  the  course  of  many  diseases.  It  may  depend  on 
actual  deprivation  of  food,  as  in  simple  starvation,  or  in  obstructive  disease 
of  the  oesophagus  or  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach ;  or  on  persistent  vomit- 
ing or  diarrhoea,  or  any  other  affection  (structural  or  functional)  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  interferes  with  the  due  absorption  of  nutritious 
matters  at  the  mucous  surface ;  or  on  the  presence  of  diabetes,  or  of 
rapidly -growing  mahgnant  tumours,  in  which  there  is  a  misappropriation 
of  the  nutriment  received  into  the  blood ;  or  on  the  presence  of  inflam- 
matoiy  processes,  or  febrile  disorders,  in  which  excessive  waste  of  tissue 
takes  place  without  equivalent  reconstruction ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  be 
referrible  to  the  continuance  of  wasting  discharges  or  losses  of  blood.  The 
symptoms  which  precede  death  in  these  several  cases  depend  largely  upon 
the  special  conditions  under  which  they  arise,  and  are  therefore  hable  to 
considerable  variety.  But  such  as  are  peculiarly  referrible  to  innutrition  are, 
more  or  less  rapidly  increasing  emaciation  and  debihty,  mental  languor, 
feebleness  of  circulation,  and  inability  to  resist  the  influence  of  external 
cold.  The  general  emaciation  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  muscular 
debihty,  which,  after  a  while,  becomes  extreme.  The  patient  probably 
lies  on  his  back,  motionless  or  almost  motionless,  with  hands,  feet,  nose, 
and  ears  more  or  less  cold  and  dusky  ;  breathing  feebly  and  at  long  inter- 
vals, with  the  pulse  barely  perceptible  at  the  wrist ;  sensible,  but  dull  and 
languid,  taking  little  notice,  and  not  even  caring  to  restrain  the  escape  of 
his  evacuations.  With  possibly  no  addition  to  the  symptoms,  the  general 
feebleness  passes  almost  insensibly  into  death — ^the  last  indication  of  life 
beiog  furnished  by  the  barely  perceptible  movements  of  the  heart.  In 
simple  starvation  there  is  a  general  lowering  of  temperattu-e,  which  pre- 
vious to  death  becomes  considerable.  Here  life  may  sometimes  be  main- 
tained for  a  while  by  the  apphcation  of  warmth.  In  disease,  however, 
although  loss  of  temperature  is  not  onfreqnent,  rise  of  temperature,  imder 
certain  circumstances,  is  of  common  occurrence. 

ii.  Death  from  failure  of  the  circulation. — The  failure  may  commence  in 
various  situations,  may  arise  from  many  causes,  and  may  come  on  with 
different  degrees  of  rapidity.  It  most  commonly  takes  place  at  the  heart, 
which  ceases  to  propel  the  blood :  either  from  actual  inabiUty  or  failure  to 
contract  upon  its  contents ;  or  from  spasmodic  contraction  which  opposes 
the  entrance  of  blood  into  it ;  or  from  the  compression  exerted  upon  it  by 
aeeumolation  of  senmi  or  blood  in  the  pericardial  cavity ;  or  from  the 
obetraction  of  one  of  its  orifices  by  clot,  or  some  other  equivalent  cause. 
It  may  also  depend  upon  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  by  throm- 
bosis or  embolism ;  or  upon  general  contraction  of  their  smaUer  branches, 
as  occurs  in  asphyxia ;  or  upon  similar  contraction  of  the  smaUer  systemic 
arteries,  as  probably  happens  in  angina  pectoris.  Death  from  the  causes 
here  referred  to  may  take  place  quite  suddenly — the  patient  fainting  and 
tailing  down  insensible,  and  with  a  gasp  or  a  convulsive  tremor  yielding 
up  his  breath.  It  may  take  place  suddenly,  yet  still  rapidly — the 
victim  getting  pale,  cold,  bedewed  with  sweat,  insensible  or  nearly  so,  and 
possibly  convulsed,  with  slow  and  shallow  or  gasping  respiration,  extreme 
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feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  and  imperceptible  pulse.  When  the  prooesB 
of  dying  from  failure  of  the  circulation  assumes  a  more  chronic  form,  the 
phenomena  of  collapse  are  doubtless  always  present  in  some  degree,  and 
there  is  more  or  less  obvious  disposition  to  depression  of  temperature ; 
but,  in  addition,  the  blood  tends  to  accumulate  and  to  stagnate  in  the 
capillaries  and  veins  ;  dropsy  and  congestion,  with  extravasation  of  blood, 
are  apt  to  take  place ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  parts  furthest  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  heart  (nose,  fingers,  toes)  become  gangrenous. 
Certain  differences  in  the  details  of  dying  depend,  no  doubt,  on  the  situa- 
tion in  which  obstruction  occurs.  It  is  stated  that,  if  it  take  place  sud- 
denly on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  in  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  extreme  dyspnoea  is  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sudden  obstruction  occur  on  the  left  side,  insensibility 
and  convulsions  will  probably  be  amongst  the  earUest  of  its  consequences. 
Further,  if  gradual  impediment  arise  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  in 
the  course  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  its  branches,  more  or  less  over-aocn- 
mulation  of  blood  will  speedily  ensue  in  the  systemic  veins  and  capiUaries ; 
if  such  impediment  arise  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  consequent  con- 
gestion will  first  involve  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

iii.  Death  from  failure  of  the  elimination  of  effete  and  poisonous 
matters. — The  poisonous  matters,  to  which  reference  is  here  specially 
m^e,  are  those  which  accrue  in  the  course  of  the  disintegrating  and 
excretory  processes  which  are  always  going  on,  tmd  are  mainly,  therefore : 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  evolved  by  the  Itmgs ;  urea  and  other  nitrogenous 
matters,  which  are  discharged  by  the  kidneys ;  and  some  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  bile,  which  are  formed  in  the  liver  and  under  certain 
circumstances  absorbed  into  the  circulation. 

The  retention  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  produces  the  condition 
which  is  commonly  known  as  asphyxia,  but  might  perhaps  be  better 
designated  anthracfemia.  It  may  arise  in  various  ways : — from  obstruction 
of  the  larynx  or  trachea ;  &om  bronchitis  or  other  affections  causing 
block  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  from  disease  of  the  lungs ;  from  mechanical 
impediment  to  respiration,  due  to  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavities ;  from  paralysis  or  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles ;  or  from 
deficient  supply  of  atmospheric  air.  The  symptoms  of  sudden  asphyxia 
are  manifested  in  their  typical  completeness  in  cases  of  drowning,  or  of 
choking  from  the  intrusion  of  a  solid  mass  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx.  The  sense  of  dyspnoea  is  extreme,  and  violent  but  futile  respi- 
ratory efforts  take  place.  But  soon  vertigo  comes  on,  the  respiratory 
agony  diminishes,  and  the  efforts  at  inspiration  get  less  violent.  Gradually 
unconsciousness  comes  on,  convulsive  movements  may  occur,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  all  muscular  action  ceases.  The  heart  con- 
tinues to  beat,  perhaps  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  respiration  has  come 
to  a  standstill.  During  the  progress  of  suffocation,  the  non-arterialised 
blood  is  impeded  in  its  transit  both  through  the  small  arteries  and 
capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  through  the  corresponding  systemic  vessels, 
and  tlie  pressure  of  blood  in  the  systemic  vessels  becomes  augmented. 
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Bnt  giadnally,  the  obstrnction  getting  more  and  more  complete  in  the 

Teasels  of  the  lungs,  less  and  less  blood  reaches  the  left  cavities  of  the 

Jieari,  and  consequently  less  and  less  is  propelled  into  the  arteries,  which 

also  by  gradually  contracting  on  their  contents  drive  them  slowly  onwards 

into  the  veins.    Thus,  while  the  pulmonary  veins,  left  cavities  of  the 

heart,  and  systemic  arteries,   become   comparatively   empty,   blood  is 

gradually  accumulating  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  right  side  of  the  heart 

and  systemic  veins  and  capillaries,  and  the  general  surface  gets  more  and 

more  livid  and  swollen,  and  the  superficial  veins  more  and  more  obviously 

distended.     But  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  ta^es  place  much  more 

gradually,  in  the  course  of  many  diseases,  and  may  extend  over  a  period 

of  many  months.     The  general  phenomena,  in  such  cases,  are  essentially 

the  same  as  those  which  have  just  been  detailed,  but  they  are,  as  it  were, 

more  dilated  and  of  less  intensity.    The  surface  gets  dusky  or  livid  and 

cool,  the  veins  distended,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  dilated,  the  pulse 

quick,  feeble,  intermittent ;  there  is  more  or  less  distressing  dyspnoea  and 

anxiety  ;  but  gradually  the  struggle  for  breath  grows  less  painful  and 

violent,  the  patient  gets  drowsy,  and  rambles,  and  then,  passing  into  a 

condition  of  coma  and  general  debility,  gradually  sinks. 

The  accmnnlation  in  the  blood  of  urea  and  other  matters,  which  should 
be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  leads  to  many  important  consequences.  By 
their  slow  action  they  induce  more  or  less  marked  anaemia,  contraction  of 
the  smaller  systemic  arteries,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  dropsy,  with, 
soon^  or  later,  impairment  of  the  nervous  functions,  and  especially 
delirium,  eclampsia,  and  coma.  It  is  to  them  also  that  are  mainly  due 
the  collective  phenomena  to  which  the  name  of  '  typhoid  condition '  has 
been  given,  and  which  (as  has  been  already  pointed  out)  are  apt  to  come 
on  in  the  coarse  of  various  febrile  disorders  and  in  structural  diseases  of 
the  kidneys. 

iv.  Death  from  failure  of  the  nervous  system  to  perform  its  proper 
Junctions. — ^Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  fruitful  sources  of  death. 
Coma  is  not  only  a  firequent  precursor  of  death  in  cases  in  which  the 
brain  is  not  primarily  involved,  but  it  is  a  common  symptom  of  grave 
cerebral  lesions.  In  coma  there  is  profound  unconsciousness,  the  patient 
breathes  slowly,  irregularly,  and  stertorously,  the  saliva  and  other  secre- 
tions from  his  mouth,  throat,  and  air-tubes  accumulate  in  these  several 
passages,  and  are  not  expelled ;  and  gradually,  partly  from  this  cause, 
partly  from  failure  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  he  dies  of  asphyxia.  Again, 
spasm,  or  motor  paralysis,  may  equally  produce  death  by  asphyxia :  in 
epQepey  spasm  of  the  glottis,  in  tetanus  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respi- 
ration, may  stop  the  breath  and  asphyxiate  the  patient ;  and  the  like 
result  may  ensue  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  larynx, 
or  those  that  govern  the  movements  of  the  chest.  But  in  these  cases 
it  is  obvious  that,  although  death  may  be  said  to  begin  from  the  brain 
knd  cord,  the  patient  dies  in  reality  of  carbonic  acid  poisoning.  In  truth, 
however,  it  is  not  the  brain  and  cord,  but  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  which  has  the  direct  control  over  the  functions,  the  sum  of  which 
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constitutes  life.  It  is  this  which  has  within  its  grasp,  so  to  speak,  the 
whole  of  the  circulatory  system,  the  excretory,  secretory,  and  nutritive 
processes,  and  even  the  functions  of  the  brain  itself ;  and  it  is  to  this 
system,  therefore,  that  we  should  especially  refer  when  we  speak  of  death 
commencing  from  the  nervous  centres.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  thi& 
system  that  both  paralysis  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  are  due ;  it  is  to  the  influence  of  this  system  alone  that  the 
phenomena  of  shock  or  collapse  (which  have  been  previously  described) 
are  directly  referrible. 

Now,  although,  in.  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  we  have  distinguished 
several  modes  of  dying,  or  groups  of  processes  by  which  death  is  induced,, 
it  is  obvious,  if  we  come  to  compare  them  among  themselves,  that  they 
have  much  in  common,  and  tend  to  shade  the  one  into  the  other.  Thus, 
death  from  coma,  or  tetanic  spasm,  resolves  itself  eventually  into  death 
from  asphyxia,  and  death  from  asphyxia  into  death  from  arrest  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  this  arrest  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  into 
spasmodic  and  insuperable  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  arterioles,  which 
in  its  turn  is  referrible  to  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  And, 
indeed  (excepting  probably  those  cases  in  which  death  is  induced  by  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's  contractions  under  the  influence  of  shock), 
the  last  obvious  efforts  of  life  are  those  of  the  heart :  the  patient  becomes 
unconscious ;  the  respiratory  efforts  cease ;  yet  still  we  listen  for  the 
sounds  of  the  heart,  and  only  when  these  finally  disappear  consider  life 
extinct.  But  in  neither  shock  nor  asphyxia  does  the  heart  (at  all  events 
as  a  rule)  cease  to  act  because  its  muscular  parietea  have  wholly  lost  their 
aptitude  for  contracting.  In  the  former  case  the  heart  is,  as  it  were, 
stunned,  and  may  yet,  imder  the  influence  of  artificial  respiration,  have 
its  movements  re-established;  and  in  the  latter  case,  where  the  heart 
seems  to  cease  from  sheer  debility,  this  debiUty  is  rather  in  the  ganglionic 
centres  and  nerves,  which  fail  to  supply  the  accustomed  stimulus,  than 
in  the  muscular  tissue  itself,  which  may  still  be  made  to  contract  under 
the  influence  of  artificial  stimulation.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  while, 
as  a  rule,  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  beats  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
observable  phenomenon  of  life,  this  cessation,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
other  phenomena  of  organic  life,  may  in  their  turn  be  referred  to  the 
sympathetic  system. 


V.    THE   TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE. 

Details  of  treatment  are  discussed,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  imder  the 
heads  of  the  various  maladies  which  are  described  later  on  in  this  volume. 
There  are,  however,  some  general  principles  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  touch  upon  briefly  here.  They 
come  mainly  under  the  beads  of  '  Hygiene,'  '  Prophylaxis,'  and  '  Remedial 
Treatment.' 
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A. — Hygienic  Treatment. 

By  the  term  Hygiene  is  meant  the  science  of  health,  or  the  study  of 
those  conditions  on  which  the  maintenance  of  health  depends.  Hygiene, 
therefore,  takes  cognisance :  of  the  sanitary  influences  of  the  atmospheric 
and  telloric  circumstances  among  which  we  dwell ;  of  the  conditions,  in 
relation  to  density  of  population,  ventilation,  drainage,  cleanliness  and 
the  like,  in  which  we  live ;  of  the  quality  of  the  water  and  food  which  we 
swallow  ;  and  also  of  our  dress  and  personal  habits.  The  immense  im- 
portance of  attention  to  this  department  of  medicine  is  beyond  dispute ;. 
yet  the  subject  is  so  vast,  and  the  details  which  it  involves  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  engage  in  their  discussion  in  such 
a  work  as  the  present. 

But  attention  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  is  not  less  important  for  the  wel- 
£ure  of  the  sick  and  convalescent,  than  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
are  as  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health ;  and,  indeed,  it  not  un&e- 
qaently  happens  that  it  is  to  hygienic  measures,  rather  than  to  drugs, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  cure  of  our  patients.     Even  in  this  restricted 
sense,  the  subject  of  hygiene  is  too  extensive  to  admit  of  satisfactory  dis- 
cassion  within  the  limits  of  space  at  our  disposal.    It  must  be  sufficient 
(bj  way  of  example)  to  refer  :  to  the  important  beneficial  influence  which 
a  nuld  balmy  air  exerts  upon  those  who  are  suffering  &om  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  or  from  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  upon 
convalescents  from  many  different  diseases ;  to  the  injury  which  cold 
winds  or  variable  weather  inflicts  on  rheumatic  patients;  to  the  essential 
importance  of  treating  the  sick  in  airy,  weU-ventilated  apartments,  and  of 
yet  securing  an  equable  genial  temperature,  of  maintaining  perfect  clean- 
liness of  the  patient's  person  and  of  everything  around  him,  of  removing 
at  once  from  his  chamber  all  evacuations  and  other  offensive  matters,  and 
of  taking  care  that  the  water  which  he  drinks  is  free  from  unwholesome 
impurity,  and  the  food  which  he  takes  is  of  good  quahty  ;  and  as  regards 
those  who  are  suffering  from  illnesses  which  do  not  necessitate  confine- 
ment to  the  house,  or  those  who  are  recovering,  to  the  need  for  seeing 
that  their  dress  is  sufficiently  protective  against  the  weather,  that  they 
ue  not  intemperate  in  meat  or  drink,  and  that  they  do  not  keep  bad 
hours,  or  indulge  in  any  other  habits  which  are  or  may  be  hurtful. 

But  different  diseases  are  obnoxious  to  different  injurious  influences, 
and  call  for  more  or  less  important  modifications  in  the  employment  of 
hjgienic  measures.  But  these  are  points  which,  so  far  as  is  necessary^ 
will  be  dealt  with  subsequently. 

B. — Prophylactic  treatment. 

By  Prophylaxis  is  signified  the  preventive  treatment  of  disease.  In 
lome  respects  this  subject  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  hygiene,  in  some 
u  a  part  of  ordinary  remedial  treatment.  We  prefer,  however  (mainly 
far  nmvenience  of  discussion),  to  look  upon  it  as  distinct  from  both.     We 
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understand  by  it  the  adoption  of  special  measures  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  special  diseases  which  threaten,  or  the  supervention  of  anticipated 
dangers  in  the  course  of  diseases,  and  shall  briefly  consider  it  under  the 
following  heads : — 

1.  Prophylaxis  in  relation  to  the  tendency,  inherited  vr  acquired,  to 
disease. — We  know  that  many  persons  derive  from  their  parents  procUvi- 
ties  towards  certain  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  gout,  epilepsy,  and  insanity. 
We  know  also  that  many  of  these  afFections  may  be  induced,  in  those  who 
are  free  from  taint  of  inheritance,  by  circumstances  which  tend  to  impair 
the  general  health.  We  know,  farther,  that  exposure  to  similar  conditions 
is  pecuUarly  apt  to  act  injuriously  on  those  in  whom  such  tendencies 
already  exist.  And  hence  the  importance,  which  is  fully  recognised,  of 
adopting  precautionary  measures  in  reference  to  such  persons :  of  sending 
the  patient,  in  whom  phthisis  threatens,  to  an  equable  climate ;  of  re- 
stricting the  diet,  and  especially  of  curtailing  the  alcohoUc  drink,  of  him 
who  has  reason  to  anticipate  gout ;  and  similarly  with  reference  to  many 
other  affections.  Agaia,  there  are  many  diseases  of  which  one  attack 
imparts  a  Uabihty  to  subsequent  attacks  :  such  are  rheumatism,  erysipelas 
and  other  inflammations,  ague,  and  intermittent  htematuria.  It  is  obviouB 
here,  again,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
patient,  that  he  should  be  protected  from  t^ose  injurious  influences  which 
he  knows  by  experience  to  be  the  sources  of  his  malady. 

2.  Prophylaxis  in  relation  to  parasitic,  endemic,  and  infectious  diseases. 
— Many  parasitic  diseases  are  developed  under  circumstances  which  are 
well  vmderstood.    Tape- worms  are  derived  mainly  from  the  use  of  the 
insufficiently  cooked  flesh  of  oxen  and  pigs,  and  the  trichina  spiralis  from 
the  ingestion  of  that  of  the  latter  animal;  the  Guinea-worm  and  the 
bUharzia  both  prevail  in  certain  regions.    It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
importance  which  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  has  in  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  maladies  of  this  kind.     Endemic  diseases  are  due  to  the 
operation  of  local  causes,  a  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  which,  or  of 
their  distribution,  clearly  furnishes  an  important  clue  to  their  prevention. 
Thus  ague  prevails  in  certain  regions,  goitre  and  cretinism  in  others ;  and 
in  both  instances  the  occurrence  of  disease  may  be  prevented  by  removal 
to  some  more  salubrious  district.    In  the  former  case,  indeed,  the  mala- 
rious poison   may  be  eliminated  or   destroyed  by  effectual  drainage. 
Amongst  endemic  affections  may  be  included  ergotism  from  the  use  of 
spurred  rye  as  food,  and  lead-poisoning  from  drinking  lead-infected  water ; 
the  suitable  prophylactic  measures  against  which  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
Epidemic  diseases  are  probably  always  directly  or  indirectly  contagious ; 
but  the  several  poisonous  matters  or  contagia,  to  which  their  spread  is 
due,  are  thrown  off  from  different  parts  of  the  organism,  gain  entrance 
into  the  system  by  different  portals,  and  present  in  other  respects  essential 
differences  of  habit.    The  knowledge  that  the  contagium  of  typhus  becomes 
especially  virulent  in  the   presence  of  overcrowding,  and  that  that  of 
relapsing  fever  has  some  pecuhar  relation  with  starvation,  is  of  great 
importance  in  reference  to  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  in  order 
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to  prevent  the  development,  or  arrest  the  spread,  of  these  diseases ;  the 
Imowledge  also  that  measles  is  in  the  highest  degree  contagious  previous 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  rash,  and  that  scarlet  fever  is  comparatively  little 
contagious  during  the  corresponding  period,  or  even  for  a  few  days 
sabeeqnently  to  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  is  of  importance  also  in  refer- 
ence to  the  management  of  these  affections.  Again,  the  knowledge  which 
we  now  possess  that,  while  most  of  the  exanthemata  are  propagated 
throogh  the  atmosphere  by  the  breath  or  cutaneous  emanations,  cholera 
and  typhoid  fever  are  infections  only  through  the  intestinal  excreta,  and 
their  poisons  received  into  the  system  mainly  by  means  of  contaminated 
drinking-water,  supplies  as  with  practical  data  of  the  highest  value  as  to 
the  methods  by  which  their  outbreaks  should  be  dealt  with.  The  fact  that 
in  most  of  the  diseases  coming  within  the  epidemic  class,  one  attack  is 
protective  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  against  future  attacks,  is  also  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  prophylactic  medicine. 

3.  Prophylaxis  in  relation  to  the  complications  or  sequela  of  disease. — 
Most  diseases  bring  in  their  train  liabihties  to  specific  incidents  of  more 
or  less  gravity — a  fact,  the  appreciation  of  which  enables  us  in  many  cases 
to  take  early  measures  for  their  prevention  or  alleviation.  The  knowledge 
that  rheumatism  is  apt  to  involve  the  pericardiimi  or  valves  of  the  heart  ; 
that,  in  scarlet  fever,  renal  inflammation,  albuminuria,  and  anasarca  are 
liable  to  supervene ;  that  in  enteric  fever  perforation  of  the  bowel  may 
take  place  at  certain  stages  of  the  disease ;  that  in  gonorrhoea  the  eyes 
may  get  infected  and  destroyed,  enables  us,  in  dealing  with  these  affections, 
to  take  precautions  which  are  often  successful  against  the  supervention  of 
the  mischances  which  have  been  enumerated. 


C. — The  remedial  and  therapetitical  treatment  of  disease. 

The  great  aim  of  medical  art  is  the  cvire  of  disease.     Unfortunately, 
however,  a  direct  ciu-e  (at  all  events  a  direct  core  by  means  of  drugs)  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  is  totally  impossible.    In  some  parasitic  affec- 
tions, and  nacre  especially  in  such  as  involve  the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  we 
may  kill  or  expel  the  parasites,  and  so  restore  the  patient  to  health ;  by 
Boigical  operation  or  other  mechanical  measures  we  may  get  rid  of  foreign 
bodies  or  concretions  from  internal  cavities  or  canals,  remove  diseased 
parts,  discharge  the  accumulated  contents  of  normal  or  abnormal  cavities, 
reinstate  displaced  organs,  dilate  contracted  channels,  or,  failing  this,  make 
new  openings  above  the  seat  of  obstruction,  and  so  provide  passages  for 
the  hij)itual  escape  of  matters  that  need  evacuation  ;  and  we  may,  in  a 
imall  number  of  cases,  by  the  use  of  specific  medicines  or  diet,  materially 
iQeviate,  and  even  cure  absolutely,  certain  diseases :  by  arsenic  or  qtiinine 
igne,  by  mercury  syphihs,  by  colchicum  gout,  by  iron  chlorosis,  by  fresh 
vegetables  scurvy,  and  by  suitable  food,  possibly  rickets  and  some  other 
(Sections.     But  neither  by  mechanical  measures,  nor  by  specific  drugs, 
nor  by  the  restoration  to  the  dietary  of  matters  in  which  it  has  been  want- 
ing, can  we  cure  the  infectious  fevers,  internal  inflammations,  carcinoma. 
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degenerative  changes,  or  many  of  the  functional  and  other  disturbances  to 
which  the  organism  is  liable.  Most  of  these  affections,  indeed,  take  a 
course  pecuUar  to  themselves,  tending  in  some  cases  to  ultimate  recovery, 
in  some  to  chronic  ill-health,  in  some  to  speedy  death.  We  can  do  little, 
often  nothing,  to  arrest  them  in  their  progress,  or  to  put  limits  to  their 
duration.  And  frequently  all  that  remains  to  us  is,  by  maintaining  the 
patient's  strength,  by  relieving  symptoms,  and  by  taking  precautions 
against  the  supervention  of  complications  or  accidents,  to  enable  him  to 
pass  with  comparative  safety  or  comfort  through  his  malady — hastening 
convalescence  if  the  disease  be  one  that  does  not  necessarily  end  fatally, 
postponing  the  final  issue  if  the  disease  be  in  the  nature  of  things  mortal. 
The  chief  general  indications  under  such  circumstances  seem  to  be  : — 1st, 
to  promote  the  patient's  general  comfort ;  2nd,  to  support  his  strength  by 
appropriate  noiurishment ;  8rd,  to  maintain  or  to  restore  the  healthy  tone 
of  his  nutritive  functions ;  4th,  to  promote  the  free  action  of  his  emnnc- 
tories;  5th,  to  relieve  the  secondary  phenomena  or  symptoms  of  his 
disease ;  and  6th,  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death. 

1.  The  rendering  the  patient's  condition  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances permit  involves  of  course  careful  and  judicious  nursing,  and  the 
closest  attention  to  all  hygienic  and  other  details  of  management.  The 
latter  will  necessarily  differ  in  different  cases ;  but,  in  illustration  of  our 
meaning,  we  may  signalise  the  following  points  : — keeping  the  room  dark 
in  eye-diseases,  or  where  it  is  important  to  promote  sleep ;  maintaining 
quiet  where  in  brain  diseases  and  other  affections  there  is  acoustic  hyper- 
ffisthesia ;  soothing  the  patient  when  he  is  irritable  or  excited ;  raising  his 
hopes  and  spirits  when  he  is  depressed  or  desponding ;  and  when  he  is  in 
a  condition  to  enjoy  such  pleasMes,  to  gratify,  without  worrying,  his  mind 
with  pleasant  surroundings  and  diversions.  It  needly  scarcely  be  added 
that  patients  should  always  be  kept  as  dean,  dry,  and  free  from  undue 
pressue  or  friction  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  soak  in  their 
own  discharges ;  for  m  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  particularly  in  those 
of  chronic  wasting  diseases,  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  disorders  in  the 
typhoid  stage,  and  of  paralytic  affections  of  the  central  nervous  organs, 
there  is  a  peciiliar  aptitude,  especially  under  such  circumstances,  for  the 
speedy  production  of  bed-sores. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  the  patient's  strength  by  the  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  food  is  an  essential  element  in  the  successful  treatment  of 
disease.  In  most  diseases,  the  tissues  of  the  body  disintegrate  with 
unwonted  rapidity,  and  emaciation  and  debility  tend  to  supervene  in  a 
proportionate  degree  ;  and  in  most,  this  over-rapidity  of  disintegration  is 
accompanied  with  loss  of  appetite,  loathing  of  food,  impairment  of  the 
nutritive  frmctions,  or  some  other  condition,  which  renders  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  supply  to  the  organism  the  alimentary  matters  necessary  for 
its  renovation  and  maintenance.  If  the  obstacle  lie  in  the  patient's 
determination  not  to  take  food,  as  is  the  case  with  some  lunatics,  food 
must  be  administered  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump ;  if  it  depend  on 
some  mechanical  impediment  in  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  or  elsewhere, 
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the  food  must  be  administered  in  such  a  form  (lor  the  most  part  fluid), 
and  in  such  quantity,  as  will  permit  of  its  comparatively  easy  transmission 
through  the  constricted,  compressed,  or  paralysed  part.  Failing  such 
measures,  operative  procedure  of  some  kind  or  other  may  under  certain 
circumstances  become  advisable.  If  the  patient's  inability  to  take  food 
depend  upon  irritabiUty  of  the  stomach,  this  condition  must  be  remedied 
by  suitable  treatment,  and  all  food  administered  meanwhile  must  be 
nutritious,  unirritating,  easy  of  digestion,  and  given  in  small  quantities, 
and,  if  possible,  frequently.  Milk,  barley-water,  gruel,  and  the  Uke,  are 
generally  best  adapted  for  such  cases.  Occasionally,  however,  small 
quantities  of  soUd  but  well  comminuted  food  are  preferable.  If  the  patient 
be  suffering  from  inflammation,  fever,  or  other  constitutional  conditions, 
in  which  utter  abeyance  of  all  desire  for  food  exists  (associated  as  such 
abeyance  often  is  with  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  even  difficulty  of 
swtJlowing),  it  is  generally  advisable,  in  order  to  insure  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  nutriment,  to  draw  up,  for  the  guidance  of  the  nurses  or 
other  attendants,  some  scheme  indicating  how  much  food  it  is  desirable  to 
administer  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  intervals  at  which  it  should  be 
supplied,  and  the  quantity  which  should  be  given  on  each  occasion.  A 
teacnpful,  a  wineglassful,  or  a  tablespoonfnl  of  fluid  nourishment  may, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  circiunstances  which  arise,  be 
directed  to  be  administered  every  two  hours,  every  hour,  or  every  half- 
hour.  The  quantity  given  at  one  time  should  never  (if  it  can  be  avoided) 
be  so  large  as  to  cause  sickness ;  and  the  frequency  of  administration 
most  be  r^:ulated  in  some  measure  by  the  quantity  which  is  given  at  each 
meal ;  bat  we  must  not  be  disheartened  if  we  find  (as  is  too  often  the 
ease)  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  take  the  whole  amount  of  nourishment 
which  we  have  determined  upon  as  his  minimum  allowance.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  nothing,  as  a  rule,  can  be  better  than  milk ;  and  generally  even 
thoee  with  whom  it  habitually  disagrees  can  now  take  it  with  little 
difiSculty ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  alternate  its  use  with  that  of  other 
nutritious  fluids,  such  as  gruel,  barley-water,  rice-water,  arrow-root,  corn- 
flour or  biscuit-powder  properly  prepared  with  water  or  milk,  or  beef-tea, 
mutton-broth,  chicken-broth  or  soup,  or  to  replace  it  by  them.  Alcohol, 
in  some  form  or  other,  is  frequently  necessary,  and  must  then  take  its 
place  in  the  rota.  In  all  cases,  whether  of  inflammation,  fever,  gastro- 
intestinal affection,  or  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  food  into 
the  stomach,  if  the  amount  administrable  by  the  stomach  be  insufficient 
to  maintain  life,  nutritious  enemata  must  be  systematically  used ;  and, 
indeed,  this  mode  of  giving  food  may  sometimes  be  employed  temporarily 
with  great  benefit,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  that  by  the  mouth,  in  cases  of 
extreme  irritability  of  the  stomach.  In  many  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
polmonaiy  phthisis,  the  appetite  often  remains  good,  though  perhaps 
variable  and  capricious,  and  hence  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  insure 
the  due  administration  of  nourishment.  The  appetite  is  generally  good, 
also,  during  convalescence  from  wasting  disorders,  and  for  the  most  part 
may  be  ta^en  as  an  indication  that  the  patient  needs  to  be  well  fed. 
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Although  the  rules  above  laid  down  are  generally  true,  there  are  occasional 
exceptions  to  them ;  and  moreoTer  special  diseases  in  some  cases  need 
special  modiiications  of  diet.  A  day  or  two  of  abstinence  or  of  starvation 
is  often  beneficial,  sometimes  imperative  ;  and,  again,  the  importance  is 
obvious  of  the  avoidance  of  amylaceous  matters  by  diabetic  patients,  and 
of  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  by  those  who  are  suffering  from  Bright's 
disease.  Persons  frequently  come  under  our  care  who  are  suffering  not 
only  from  disease,  but  from  starvation,  which  may  have  commenced  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  their  disease  or  supervened  upon  it.  Here 
especially  the  good  effects  of  careful  attention  to  the  nutritive  functions 
are  often  strikingly  exempUfied. 

8.  It  has  already  been  hinted,  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  essential  for  the  successful  exliibition  of  nourishment  that 
the  stomach  and  bowels  should  be  first  rendered  capable  of  retaining  and 
acting  upon  the  alimentary  matters  which  are  introduced  into  them.  It 
is,  in  £act,  always  importajat,  in  the  presence  of  disease,  to  maintain,  or 
as  far  as  possible  to  improve,  the  general  welfare  of  the  nutritive  functions. 
To  some,  and  indeed  to  no  inconsiderable,  extent  this  end  may  be  attained, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  by  the  judicious  administration  of  food.  Bat 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  tonic  medicines  of  various  kinds  are  of 
extreme  efficacy  in  this  respect.  It  is  needless  to  indicate  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  iron,  cinchona,  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  like,  act  almost  as 
speciiics  in  the  cure  of  disease.  We  wish,  however,  particularly  to  insist 
on  their  value  in  the  treatment  of  many  morbid  conditions,  in  reference 
to  which  they  do  not  possess  obviously  specific  powers.  Among  these  we 
may  name  the  various  forms  of  dropsy,  and  many  other  consequences  or 
secondary  phenomena  of  organic  lesions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  hver,  kidnejrs, 
and  other  organs.  In  euch  cases  it  is  generally  necessary  to  adapt  the 
form  of  tonic  to  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  it  may  be  to 
associate  with  it  medicines  which  tend  to  soothe  or  stimulate  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  to  act  otherwise  beneficially  on  it. 

4.  The  notion  of  getting  rid  of  the  poisonous  elements  of  disease,  by 
eliminating  them  by  the  various  emunctories  or  other  routes,  is  an  old 
one.  It  happens  unfortunately,  however,  that  as  a  rule  we  have  little  or 
no  power  of  thus  discharging  the  proximate  causes  of  disease.  It  is 
entirely  beyond  our  competence  to  promote  the  separation  from  the  system 
of  the  material  factors  of  the  various  forms  of  inflammation,  of  the  living 
elements  of  maUgnant  growths,  or  of  the  contagia  of  the  infectious  fevers. 
Neither  can  we,  by  the  use  of  drugs  taken  into  the  stomach,  cause  the 
eUmination  or  death  of  parasites  imbedded  in  the  organism,  or  even  of  such 
as  infest  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  very  different,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  effete  matters  which  are  so  abundantly  produced  in  many 
diseases,  which  so  frequently  tend  in  them  to  accumulate  within  the  blood, 
and  which  so  often  by  their  presence  therein  cause  toxsemic  symptoms 
and  thus  add  seriously  to  the  dangers  which  the  patient  incurs.  For  this 
reason  it  is  generally  advisable  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  free  action 
of  the  various  secretory  organs— the  skin,  kidneys,  alimentary  canal,  and 
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lungs.  In  febrile  disorders  not  only  is  there  asnallj  a  large  over-pro- 
duction  of  mrea  and  of  matters  related  to  urea,  but  the  urine,  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  efficiently  removed,  is  usually  scanty.  It  is  obviously 
desirable,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  to  promote  the  flow  of  urine  ;  a  result 
which  may  generally  be  best  attained  by  allowing  the  patient  to  drink 
freely.  In  gout,  a  somewhat  similar  acciunulation  of  effete  matters,  and 
especially  of  urate  of  soda,  takes  place  in  the  blood,  and  consequently  here 
again  eliminative  treatment  is  indicated.  But  not  unfrequently  poisonous 
matters  accumulate  in  the  blood  in  consequence  of  structunJ  disease  of 
the  organs  by  which  they  should  be  separated.  In  disease  of  the  kidney, 
area  and  other  waste  nitrogenous  matters  are  retained  in  the  blood,  in 
disease  of  the  liver  the  elements  of  bile,  in  disease  of  the  lungs  carbonic 
acid.  Under  these  circumstances  unconquerable  obstacles  frequently 
exist  to  the  purification  of  the  blood.  Still,  good  may  often  be  effected, 
if  not  by  promoting  the  eliminative  action  of  the  impUcated  organ,  at  any 
rate  by  encouraging  the  vicarious  action  of  other  organs.  In  renal  disease 
much  benefit  is  generally  obtained  by  the  regulated  use  of  drastic  purga- 
tives, and  by  promoting  profuse  perspiration ;  and  in  liver  disease  with 
jaundice,  by  encouraging  diuresis.  Again,  many  substances,  poisonous 
and  other,  which  occasionally  gain  entrance  into  the  organism,  tend,  like 
area  and  other  effete  matters,  to  be  thrown  off :  sometimes  by  the  kidneys, 
sometimes  by  the  lungs,  sometimes  into  the  parenchyma  of  certain  organs. 
Their  discharge  may  often  be  hastened  by  appropriate  measures.  It  is  an 
important  statement  that  lead  and  mercury,  which  have  an  aptitude  to 
be  deposited  in  certain  of  the  tissues,  can  be  removed  thence  by  means  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  with  which  they  are  said  to  unite  in  the  organism, 
and  in  company  with  which  then  to  escape  with  the  urine.  But  elimina- 
tive treatment  is  by  no  means  called  for  in  all  diseases  ;  and,  even  where 
it  is  indicated,  it  must  not  be  assiuned  that  the  emunctories  must  be 
powerfully  stimulated  into  action,  still  less  that  we  should  act  violently 
upon  all  at  the  same  time.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  must  be  guided 
in  our  efforts  by  the  nature  of  the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and 
by  the  phenomena  which  manifest  themselves  during  its  progress. 

5.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  duties  which  a  medical  practitioner  is 
called  upon  to  perform  consists  in  the  treatment  of  the  secondary 
phenomena  or  s3rmptom8  of  disease  :  in  reheving  pain  or  uneasiness,  in 
giving  sleep,  in  soothing  irritability  or  anxiety  of  mind,  in  promoting  or 
cheeking  the  action  of  certain  organs,  in  removing  or  dissipating  matters 
which,  from  their  position  or  quantity,  interfere  with  the  due  performance 
of  functions  that  are  important  to  life  or  health.  And  it  is  certain  that, 
if  we  do  not  by  such  measures  actually  cure  the  primary  disease,  we  often 
make  life  tolerable,  we  are  often  successful  in  prolonging  life,  and  not  un- 
frequently  succeed  in  prolonging  it  until  the  disease,  which  would  other- 
vise  have  carried  the  patient  off,  itself  subsides,  and  by  its  subsidence 
kaves  him  convalescent.  The  importance  of  reheving  pain  in  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum  or  pleura,  or  in  enteritis,  and  in  various 
Ibrms  of  neuralgia,  is  fully  admitted  by  every  one.   The  necessity  of  giving 
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sleep  in  traumatic  delirium,  in  the  wakefulness  which  sometimes  precedes 
the  outbreak  of  acute  mania,  and  in  many  febrile  and  organic  diseases,  is 
equally  recognised.  The  relief  of  spasmodic  action  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  in  tetanus,  or  of  the  involuntary  muscles  in  spasmodic  stricture 
of  the  urethra  and  various  other  tubular  organs,  is  often  a  matter  of 
urgent  need ;  as  also,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  stimulation  of  an  inactive 
organ — of  the  heart  under  certain  conditions,  or  of  the  flaccid  uterus  after 
parturition,  when  profuse  hemorrhage  is  taking  place.  The  last  examples 
which  we  shall  adduce  are  supplied  by  the  removal,  whether  by  tapping 
or  by  medicinal  means,  of  dropsical  accumulations  in  serous  cavities,  and 
the  dissipation  of  effusions,  tumours,  or  foreign  bodies,  which  by  their 
position  compress  or  interfere  with  passages  (such  as  the  larynx,  or 
bowel)  the  patency  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  Ufe. 

6.  To  obviate  the  tendency  to  death  is  to  a  great  extent  implied  in  the 
foregoing  discussion.  In  a  sense  it  is  the  principal  aim  of  all  medical 
treatment.  The  expression,  however,  is  generally  employed  in  reference 
to  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  us  at  the  time  when  death  appears  to  be 
imminent,  and  when  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  by  which  death  will 
be  brought  about  becomes  more  or  less  clearly  indicated.  On  a  former 
page  we  have  discussed  the  various  modes  of  dying,  and  we  must  refer  to 
what  was  there  said  for  the  special  indications  for  treatment  furnished  in 
the  several  cases  there  enumerated. 
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Chap.  I.— SPECIFIC  FEBEILE  DISEASES. 

1.    INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  IN  REFERENCE  MAINLY  TO 
THE  INFECTIOUS  FEVERS. 

A.  Specific  Origin  and  Spread  of  Epidemic  aiid  Endemic  Diseases. 

Thb  diseases,  to  wkich  the  following  remarks  are  intended  to  be  intro- 
dnctory,  are  for  the  most  part  linked  together  by  the  possession  of  certain 
strikiiig 'characteristics.  They  originate  severally  in  definite  specific 
causes,  they  prevail  endemically  or  epidemically,  and  are  in  large  pro- 
portion infections  or  contagions. 

1.  They  originate  in  specific  causes. — To  this  subject  we  shall  presently 
recur ;  meanwhile,  the  truth  of  the  statement  here  made  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  several  diseases  of  this  group  never  pass  the  one  into  the 
other,  or  (notvrithstanding  that,  within  certain  limits,  they  may  present 
variations  of  character)  lose  their  specific  identity  :  that  while  malarious 
poison  never  causes  small-pox,  typhus,  or  scarlet  fever,  so  the  specific 
poison  of  either  of  these  latter  affections  never  gives  origin  to  ague  or  to  any 
other  disease  than  that  from  which  it  was  derived.  Small-pox  produces 
small-pox,  typhus  typhus,  scarlatina  scarlatina ;  and  ague  arises  under 
special  conditions  which  are  productive  of  ague  and  of  ague  alone. 

2.  Hiey  prevail  endemically  or  epidemically. — The  term  '  endemic,' 
as  applied  to  disease,  signifies  the  prevalence  of  disease  among  a  people. 
For  the  most  part,  also,  it  implies  its  limitation  within  certain  restricted 
arete,  its  dependence  on  local  or  localised  causes,  aiid  a  tendencyto  persist 
in  the  district  which  it  affects.  The  term  '  epidemic,'  on  the  other  hand, 
implies  that  the  disease  of  which  it  is  used  falls  as  it  were  suddenly  upon 
a  people,  and  generally  implies,  further,  that  it  spreads  widely  and 
rapidly,  and  that  its  prevalence  is  of  limited  duration.  Goitre  is  the  very 
type  of  an  endemic  disease,  influenza  perhaps  the  most  characteristically 
epidemic  of  all  epidemic  diseases.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe 
that  epidemic  diseases  comport  themselves  in  many  different  ways,  and 
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that  the  epidemic  and  endemic  conditions  not  unfrequently  pass  into 
one  another.  Influenza,  and  it  may  be  added  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  other  like  affections,  when  occurring  for  the  first  time  in  an 
unprotected  oonmiunity,  diffuse  themselves  generally  with  marvelloas 
rapidity.  Typhus  and  relapsing  fever,  virulent  though  they  be,  limit 
their  spread  mainly  to  those  who  are  under  certain  defective  sanitary 
conditions.  Cholera,  though  distinctly  epidemic,  diffuses  itself  mainly 
by  irregularly  scattered  local  outbreaks ;  a  peculiarity  still  more  markedly 
belonging  to  enteric  fever  and  to  diphtheria,  which,  moreover,  are  apt  to 
persist  in  an  endemic  form,  in  the  locahties  into  which  they  have  been 
introduced.  Further,  many  affections,  which  are  now  more  or  less 
characteristically  endemic,  or  epidemic  within  restricted  arese,  have  been, 
or  are  liable  to  become  epidemic  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  under 
certain  ill-imderstood  conditions;  among  these  may  be  enumerated 
leprosy,  syphilis,  plague,  and  yellow  fever. 

3.  They  are  in  large  proportion  infectious  or  contagious. — It  was 
formerly  largely  beheved  that  epidemic  disease  was  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  some  mysterious  influence  diffusing  itself  like  a  vapour  over 
the  surface  of  infected  regions,  involving  equally  the  whole  population, 
modifying  the  general  health,  tincturing  the  already  prevalent  diseases, 
and  causing  among  those  who  were  predisposed  to  it  the  specific  epidemic 
attack.  This  view  was  once  held  with  regard  to  syphihs  itself :  a  disease 
now  known,  like  hydrophobia  and  glanders,  to  be  imparted  only  by  direct 
inoculation.  It  is  even  now  entertained  by  many  in  respect  of  influenza  : 
a  malady  which  is  one  of  the  most  eminently  contagious  of  maladies, 
and  in  this  respect  allied  with  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  That 
the  origins  of  cholera  and  enteric  fever  were  long  enshrouded  in  mystery 
is  not  surprising ;  yet  even  in  the  case  of  these  diseases  there  is  now 
scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  diffusion  by  means  of  specific 
contagia.  And,  indeed  (though  it  has  not  yet  been  distinctly  proved  of 
every  epidemic  affection),  the  progress  of  pathological  science  leaves  little 
room  for  doubt  that  all  truly  epidemic  diseases  are  communicable  directly 
or  mdirectly  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  and  that  their  spread  is  due 
solely  to  the  operation  of  a  specific  vims  which  the  former  yield  and  the 
latter  absorb.  Endemic  affections,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  necessarily 
infectious ;  and  some  (such  as  ague  and  goitre)  seem  clearly  to  originate 
in  certain  poisonous  matters  developed,  or  existing,  in  the  soil  of  the 
locahties  which  they  affect. 

4.  Behaviour  of  contagia  within  the  organism. — The  virus  or  con- 
tagium  of  an  infectious  fever,  having  gained  entrance  into  a  susceptible 
body,  apparently  remains  dormant  in  it  for  a  time,  which  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fever,  and  is  termed  the  period  of  latency  or  incubation. 
To  this  succeeds  the  period  of  invasion,  during  which  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease  manifest  themselves.  And  on  this  soon  supervenes,  in  its 
turn,  the  period  during  which  the  specific  symptoms  become  declared. 
This,  in  the  case  of  the  exanthemata,  is  termed  the  eruptive  period.  In 
other  varieties  of  infectious  fevers,  the  period  of  invasion,  and  that 
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corresponding  to  the  eruptive  period,  are  for  the  most  part  indistinctly 
dinded.  In  most  cases,  after  the  symptoms  have  endured  for  some 
definite  time,  they  begin  to  abate :  the  period  of  decline  or  defervescence 
comes  on.  On  this  convalescence  ensues,  and  the  patient  is  presently 
restored  to  health. 

In  order  to  impart  disease,  the  contagium  must  enter  into  the  system. 
Bat  the  mode  of  its  entrance,  and  the  route  by  which  it  enters,  differ  in 
different  cases.  Some  contagia  (such  as  those  of  syphiUs,  glanders, 
hydrophobia,  and  vaccinia)  can  be  introduced  only  by  direct  inoculation, 
effected  by  placing  them  in  substance  on  some  deUcate  mucous  surface, 
or  by  inserting  them  beneath  the  epidermis ;  some  are  carried  by  the 
atmosphere,  are  inhaled,  and  enter  through  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane ;  some  are  introduced  mainly  with  the  food,  and  act  primarily 
on  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  Many  of  the  diseases  which  are  ordinarily 
conveyed  by  the  air,  or  by  food,  have  been  found  to  be  also  communicable 
by  inoculation;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  under  favourable 
conditions,  all  such  diseases  might  be  thus  imparted. 

In  some  of  the  inoculable  diseases  (syphihs  and  small-pox  to  wit)  a 
specific  pimple  gradually  rises  at  the  point  of  inoculation ;  specific 
a&etion  of  the  lymphatic  glands  next  above  speedily  ensues  ;  and,  at  or 
about  the  time  when  these  have  attained  their  full  devolopment,  febrile 
symptoms  supervene,  to  be  followed  in  a  short  time  by  the  characteristic 
rash.  In  vaccinia,  the  same  sequence  of  events  takes  place,  with  the 
exception  that  the  febrile  symptoms  are  not  succeeded  by  any  specific 
cutaneous  eruption.  In  these  cases,  the  period  of  the  development  of  the 
primary  pimple  or  pock,  and  of  the  affection  of  the  neighbouring  lym- 
phatic glands,  corresponds  accurately  to  the  period  of  incubation  of 
natural  small-pox,  or  of  other  infections  fevers  not  acquired  by  inocu- 
lation. It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  what  occurs  in  these  particular 
affections,  daring  the  period  of  incubation,  occurs  during  the  same  period, 
with  some  modification  of  detail,  in  others  :  in  other  words,  that  specific 
local  processes  (followed  by  specific  affection  of  the  next  lymphatic  glands) 
take  place  in  all  of  them  during  the  period  of  incubation,  and  preliminary 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  poison,  at  the  spot  or  spots  at  which  the 
vims  enters  the  oi^anism.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  specific  lesions 
of  diphtheria,  cholera,  and  enteric  fever,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  local  action  of  the  specific  poisons  of  these 
diseases,  and  as  corresponding  therefore  to  the  syphihtic  chancre,  or  the 
primary  pock  of  inoculated  variola,  and  not  to  the  eruption  of  the  gene- 
ralised disease. 

The  period  of  general  diffusion  follows ;  the  infected  lymphatic  glands 
died  specific  elements  into  the  blood,  with  which  they  are  distributed 
tiiroughoat  the  organism,  to  sow  themselves  in,  or  to  infect,  those  parts 
of  it  which  offer  a  suitable  soil  for  their  further  development  or  growth. 
Various  constitutional  phenomena,  due  to  the  effects  of  the  poison  upon 
the  blood  and  tissues,  attend  their  diffusion ;  but,  in  addition  to  these, 
nrious  specific  lesions  of  particular  parts  ensue,  which  are  more  or  less 
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characteiistic  for  each  form  of  disease.  In  many  cases  (the  exanthemata) 
a  rash  appears  upon  the  skin  ;  in  some  the  tonsils,  in  some  the  salivary 
glands,  in  some  the  respiratory  tract,  in  some  the  alimentary  canal,  in 
some  certain  other  internal  organs,  are  mainly  involved.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  above  account,  that  the  contagious  matters  of  the  contagious 
diseases  must  at  some  time  or  other  be  contained  within  the  blood.  The 
blood,  indeed,  m  some  cases  and  under  certain  conditions,  is  undoubtedly 
infectious.  But,  for  the  most  part,  this  fluid  rapidly  purifies  itself  of  the 
poisonous  elements  which  enter  it,  discharging  them  mainly  into  those 
organs  or  tissues,  or  at  those  surfaces,  which  are  the  seats  of  the  specific 
lesions  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  belong,  and  which  consequently 
become  surcharged  with  infectious  matter. 

During  the  progress  of  a  contagious  disease,  the  contagium  which  gave 
it  origin  undergoes  enormous  development  within  the  organism.  An  in- 
conceivably minute  quantity  of  the  variolous  poison,  placed  beneath  the 
skin,  results  in  the  formation  of  a  pock,  which  itself  contains  an  infinitely 
larger  amomit  of  poison  than  was  introduced  in  the  first  instance,  and 
subsequently  in  the  formation  of  thousands  of  pocks  scattered  over  the 
general  surface,  each  one  of  which  is  as  fully  charged  with  contagium  as 
was  the  first.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  other  diseases  besides 
small-pox,  this  development  of  contagion  goes  on  during  the  whole 
period  of  ingravescence :  beginning  at  the  seat  of  its  introduction,  con- 
tinuing ia  the  lymphatics  and  probably  in  the  blood,  but  taking  place 
with  especial  energy  in  the  cutis  in  exanthematic  diseases,  and  in  con- 
nection generally  with  specific  lesions. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  poison,  which  is  thus  manufactured  within 
the  organism,  is  discharged  from  it  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and 
serves  to  propagate  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  specific  cause.  This 
discharge,  which  occurs  mainly  in  connection  with  the  seats  of  specific 
lesion,  takes  place  at  different  periods  in  different  diseases,  and  necessarily 
abo  from  different  surfaces.  Thus,  the  contagia  of  cholera  and  enteric 
fever  are  discharged  with  the  alvine  evacuations;  those  of  measles, 
hooping  cough,  and  influenza  from  the  respiratory  surface ;  that  of 
scarlet  fever  probably  from  the  throat  and  skin  ;  that  of  hydrophobia  with 
the  saliva  or  oral  mucus  ;  that  of  glanders  mainly  with  the  nasal  secre- 
tion ;  and  that  of  syphilis  with  the  discharges  from  its  specific  sores. 

It  is  very  remarkable  tliat  the  majority  of  contagious  fevers  end  in 
recovery :  that  the  poisonous  matters  which  they  engender  either  die  out 
or  escape  from  the  body  by  one  or  either  of  the  routes  which  have  been 
eniunerated.  This  latter  process  has  been  compared  to  the  discharge  of 
urea,  or  other  effete  matters,  by  the  emunctories.  But  it  is  obviously  of 
quite  a  different  character  ;  for  (to  take  small-pox  again  as  an  example) 
there  is  not  simply  a  discharge  from  the  diseased  surface  of  matters  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  blood,  but  there  is  an  actual  manufacture  of 
poison  going  on  at  each  spot  of  disease.  There  arises,  farther,  a  remark- 
able condition  of  the  organism,  by  which  its  susceptibiUty  of  the  specific 
poison  is  destroyed ;  for  not  only  does  the  poison  within  it  die  out,  but 
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the  system  refuses  to  reabsorb  any  of  the  abundant  poison  which  it  nuura- 
futures,  and  remains  for  many  years,  it  may  be  for  life,  &ee  from  liability 
to  become  again  affected. 

6.  Behaviour  of  contagia  external  to  the  body. — There  is  a  time  daring 
which  contagia  exist  external  to  the  body.  How  do  they  then  comport 
themselTes  ?  It  is  clear  that,  in  this  respect,  they  present  as  important 
differences  among  themselves  as  they  do  in  their  influence  over  the  body. 
Dte  oontagium  of  influenza  is  remarkable  for  its  amazing  diffuaibihty  ; 
that  of  typhus  clings  as  it  were  around  the  patient  and  is  readily  destroyed 
by  atmospheric  dilation ;  that  of  scarlet  fever  remains  dormant  for  months 
in  articles  of  clothing ;  that  of  small-pox,  or  of  vaccinia,  may  be  pre- 
served for  years  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  or  concreted  apon  an  ivory 
point.  Bat  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  are  presented  by  the  con- 
tagia of  enteric  fever  and  cholera.  In  both  cases  the  specific  poison  is 
yielded  by  the  bowel,  and  escapes  with  the  feeoes ;  and  in  both,  probably, 
the  poison  is  innocuous  at  the  moment  of  escape,  and  only  acquires  virulent 
pr(q>erties  after  the  lapse  of  some  time — in  the  case  of  cholera,  after  the 
l^ise  of  four  or  five  days.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  however  (and  the 
reasons  for  this  statement  will  become  more  apparent  sabseqaently),  that 
under  various  conditions  (of  which  only  a  few  are  understood),  most 
«antagia  are  apt  to  multiply  or  increase  outside  the  body,  and  to  present 
alternately  phases  of  dormant  or  inert  existence  and  phases  of  activity 
and  virulence.  Farther,  it  is  important  to  know  that  contagia,  at  any 
rate  many  of  them,  tend  to  cling  to  articles  of  clothing  and  fiuniture,  to 
lark  in  dirt  and  in  neglected  comers,  and  even  to  infect  water,  milk,  and 
.articles  of  food  which  have  been  exposed  to  their  influence.  The  spread 
of  enteric  fever  and  scarlatina,  and  we  beheve  also  of  diphtheria,  has  been 
traced  in  many  instances  to  milk  thus  contaminated. 

6.  Nature  of  contagia. — Having  briefly  considered  the  dependence  of 
epidemic  diseases  on  specific  contagia,  and  the  modes  by  which  these 
poisons  enter  the  body,  act  upon  it,  and  finally  get  dischai^ed  from  it, 
together  with  some  of  their  peculiarities  of  behaviour  outside  the  organism, 
it  remains  to  discuss  the  question  of  their  nature.  In  reference  to  this 
sohjeet,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  important  facts  with  regard 
to  ocmtagion  which  have  been  adduced :  we  must  bear  distinctly  in  mind, 
that  the  virus  of  one  disease  produces  that  disease  only  and  never  any 
other ;  that  a  viras  received  into  the  body  multiplies  indefinitely  within 
it ;  that  it  leaves  the  body,  not  by  the  organs  provided  for  the  separation 
of  effete  matters,  but  by  a  process  of  efflorescence  or  multipUcation, 
taking  place  in  certain  situations  and  modes,  which  are  characteristic  for 
each  disease ;  and  that  external  to  the  body  it  comports  itself  in  various 
manners,  of  which  some  (as  in  cholera  and  enteric  fever)  evidently  imply 
progressive  developmental  changes.  It  seems  impossible  that  these  con- 
^iticHis  can  be  fulfilled  by  any  element,  or  any  combination  of  elements, 
auendowed  with  life.  No  inorganic  soUd,  still  less  any  inorganic  fluid 
or  gas,  no  dead  organic  compoand,  could  thus  multiply  itself  either  within 
«r  without  the  body,  or  thus  affect  the  body  in  its  progress  through  it. 
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It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  babble  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  drop 
of  gin,  a  fragment  of  marble,  or  a  grain  of  morphia,  multiplying  itself  a 
thousandfold  within  the  system,  making  for  its  discharge  some  special 
route,  and  leaving  the  system  henceforth  incapable  of  its  further  produc- 
tion. Nothing  analogous  to  this  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  whole 
range  of  inorganic  or  organic  chemistry.  The  fsusts,  however,  are  all 
compatible  with  what  we  know  of  the  development  and  behaviour  of 
organised  beings,  and  especially  of  such  as  are  lowest  in  the  scale  of  life. 
We  know  how,  when  the  spores  of  fungi  are  deposited  in  a  suitable  soil, 
they  grow  and  multiply  and  rapidly  pervade  it  until  they  have  exhausted 
it;  how  each  fungus  fructifies  according  to  its  specific  character,  and 
yields  innumerable  spores,  which  become  widely  diffused,  and,  though 
retaining  their  specific  characters  and  their  vitaUty  under  apparently  the 
most  adverse  circumstances,  remain  dormant  until  the  opportunity  for 
their  development  offers  itself.  The  above,  however,  is  not  the  only 
argument  in  favour  of  the  dependence  of  infectious  fevers  on  living  organ- 
isms. Others  of  greater  value  remain  to  be  adduced,  (a)  We  know  that 
many  diseases,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tinea  tonsurans,  tinea 
favosa,  tinea  versicolor,  scabies,  and  those  in  which  trichinss  and  hydatids 
are  present,  are  actually  due  to  the  presence  of  animal  or  vegetable  para- 
sites ;  and  that  the  behaviour  of  the  living  coutagia  in  these  cases  mani- 
fests at  least  as  great  variety  as  does  that  of  the  virus  of  the  infaotioua 
fevers,  (b)  The  important  experiments,  first  made  by  Chauveau,  with 
regard  to  the  infectious  fluids  of  cow-pox,  sheep-pox,  and  glanders,  and 
since  repeated  in  the  case  of  cow-pox  by  Dr.  Bordon  Sanderson,  show 
clearly  that  the  contagious  element  is  not  uniformly  diffused  throughout 
these  fluids,  that  it  resides  neither  in  the  inflammatory  corpuscles  which 
they  contain,  nor  in  the  dissolved  constituents,  but  in  certain  minute 
protoplasmic  particles  or  living  bodies  which,  at  the  period  of  their  chief 
infectiveness,  they  contain  in  great  abundance,  (c)  Specific  parasitic 
growths  have  actually  been  detected  in  connection  with  several  of  the 
diseases  in  question,  imder  circumstances  which  leave  Uttle  doubt  that 

they  are  the  actual  contagia,  or  specific  elements,. 

f  of  these  diseases.    The  most  important  observa- 

i      i  tions  relate   to  relapsing  fever,   and  anthrax  or 

\  )      )  the  splenic  fever  of  cattle.    In  relapsing  fever,  a 

V     ft,  f        C     «       form  of  bacterium  named  '  spirillum '  was  first 

«-r      \       )     \      detected  in  the  blood  by  Dr.  Obermeier  in  1872. 

f  2,    Spirilla  are  moving  spiral  filaments  of  extreme 

V|       \  tenuity  and  measuring  from  -^^  ^  -g^  inch  in 

f  length.    They  are  found  in  the  blood  in  con- 

Fro.  M.— spraniA  oi"        nection  with  the  febrile  paroxysms  only :  mftlrinp 

tbeur  appearance  m  it  shortly  before  the  nse  of 
temperature  commences,  and  disappearing  from  it  just  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  crisis.  They  vary  in  number  from  day  to  day  during  the 
persistence  of  fever,  and  disappear  absolutely  during  the  remission.  The 
above  facts  have  been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  observers,  among 
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others  by  Dr.  Heydenreich  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  also  shows  experiment- 
ally that  spirilla  are  very  short-lived  at  febrile  temperatures,  and  even  at 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  blood,  and  that  there  is  good  reason  there- 
fore to  believe  that  their  variable  prevalence  in  the  same  attack  is  con- 
nected with  the  development  and  disappearance  of  successive  generations. 
Experiments  in  regard  to  the  inocnlability  of  relapsing  fever  tend  to  sub- 
stantiate the  behef  that  spirilla  constitute  its  contagious  element ;  for  the 
disease  can  be  readily  imparted  by  the  blood  of  a  patient  in  the  febrile 
paroxysm,  but  not  by  that  of  the  same  patient  during  the  apyrexial  period, 
nor  by  his  secretions  at  any  time  of  his  illness.  In  splenic  fever,  which 
is  communicable  only  by  direct  contagion,  and  occasionally  spreads  in 
this  way  to  man,  peculiar  organisms  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  blood, 
lymj^tic  glands,  and  spleen  during  the  height  of  the  disease.  These 
are  motionless,  rod-like,  bacteria  from  ywsv  ^  Woir  ^'^^  ^  length,  and 
have  been  named  '  baoiUi  anthracis.'    Dr.  Koch  has  cultivated  them 


FlU.  34.— BaCILU  ANTHBACla.     xSOO. 
o.  rods ;  ^.  fllaments  in  diiferent  stages  obtained  by  caltivation ;  Cf  ipoies. 

externally  to  the  body,  and  finds  that  under  suitable  conditions  they  grow 
into  branching  filaments  of  considerable  length ;  that  the  filaments,  wliich 
are  at  first  structureless  and  transparent,  after  a  time  become  studded 
with  small  dots ;  that  these  gradually  increase  in  size  until  they  form 
oval  spores,  which  presently,  on  the  breaking  down  of  the  filaments,  get 
detached.  He  also  finds  that  the  spores,  like  all  spores,  are  bodies  of 
robust  vitahty  and  comparatively  indestructible ;  that  under  favourable 
circumstances  they  elongate  into  rods ;  and  that  under  the  continuance 
of  such  circumstances  the  rods  themselves  are  capable  of  indefinite  multi- 
plication by  fission.  He  further  finds  that  mice  are  highly  susceptible  of 
the  disease ;  and  that  while  disease  is  not  imparted  to  them  by  the 
bacillus  iu  its  filamentous  form,  it  is  readily  given  by  either  spores  or 
rods.  Further,  the  spores  appear  always  to  become  rods  in  the  organism, 
and  the  mycelial  stage  is  never  attained  there ;  so  that  the  rod-like  form 
is  the  only  one  under  which  they  seem  to  hve  parasitically.  These 
observations  have  since  been  confirmed  by  other  observers,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Dr.  Cossar  Ewart  and  Dr.  Greenfield. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  dependence  of  the  specific  contagious 
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diseases  on  living  organisms,  apart  even  from  the  remarkable  series 
of  observations  which  have  just  been  adduced,  seem  almost  conclusive. 
It  might  still,  however,  have  remained  a  question  whether  these  living 
organisms  were  animalcules,  as  some  have  supposed,  vegetables  as  others 
believe,  or  particles  of  the  living  tissues  of  the  patient,  as  Dr.  Beale  thinks, 
endowed  with  specific  properties.  But  these  recent  discoTeries  go  far  to 
give  a  positive  solution  to  this  question,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm 
the  belief  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  specific  fevers  (in  other  words, 
their  specific  causes)  never  originate  ^  novo. 

If  contagia  be  lowly  vegetable  organisms,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  they  present  so  many  characteristic  differences  of  behaviour, 
how  it  is  that  they  are  infectious  at  different  periods  of  disease  and  under 
different  circumstances,  and  how  (if  like  the  bacillus  onthracis  they  pass 
through  different  phases  of  hving,  of  which  some  are  parasitic,  some  non- 
parasitic, some  infective,  some  innocuous)  they  may  from  time  to  time  pass 
an  innocent  or  dormant  existence  externally  to  the  body  until  favouring 
conditions  bring  them  again  to  active  infective  life :  how  in  fact  (as  in 
cholera,  plague,  typhus,  and  relapsing  and  enteric  fevers)  they  may,  from 
time  to  time  and  under  special  combinations  of  circumstances,  appear  to 
undergo  spontaneous  development. 

Certain  facts  concerning  splenic  fever  and  ague  have  much  interest 
and  importance  in  relation  to  the  subject  adverted  to  in  the  above  pcurs- 
graph.  Pasteur  has  demonstrated  that  the  bacillus  anthracis  still  flourishes 
in  pits  in  which  animals  dead  of  splenic  fever  have  been  buried,  even  for 
ten  years,  and  still  retains  all  its  virulence.  On  a  subsequent  page  it  is 
shown  that  ague  occasionally  reappears,  apparently  in  consequence  of 
extensive  recent  upheavals  of  the  soil,  in  places  which  have  long  been 
free  from  it ;  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  investigations  of  Elebs  and 
Tommasi-Crudeli,  which  serve  to  prove  that  this  disease  is  caused  by  a 
vegetable  organism,  the  bacillus  malariee,  which  flourishes  in  the  soil  of 
malarious  districts.  If  these  observations  be  true,  we  have  in  them  a 
sufScient  explanation  of  the  occasional  apparently  spontaneous  origin  of 
ague  and  splenic  fever,  which  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  beUef  in 
their  specific  nature  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate. 

7.  Attenuation  or  mitigation  of  contagia. — In  June  1880  Dr.  Greenfield 
pubUshed  the  results  of  some  experimental  inquiries  which  seemed  to  show 
that  by  cultivation  the  bacillus  anthracis  can  be  so  mitigated  in  virulence 
as  on  inoculation  to  produce  a  mild  and  non-&tal  form  of  splenic  fever, 
which  is  nevertheless  protective  against  future  attacks  of  the  disease. 
About  the  same  time  Professor  Pasteur  was  proving  experimentally  that 
the  virus  of  a  very  fatal  infectious  disease  of  fowls,  known  as  '  chicken- 
cholera,'  can  be  attenuated  with  like  results ;  and  his  researches  were 
made  pubhc  two  or  three  months  later.  Since  then  he  has  extended  his 
investigations  to  splenic  fever.  And  in  August  1881  he  gave  a  collective 
account  of  his  experiments  and  results  in  a  remarkable  address  delivered 
before  the  International  Medical  Congress.  The  following  is  a  brief 
abstract  of  his  more  important  statements. 
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Tb«  vims  of  cliioken-cholera  is  an  extremely  minute  micro-organism, 
tar  the  most  part  resembling  the  figure  8,  which,  like  the  yeast  plant  in 
beer,  multiplies  by  fission  or  gemmation,  and  never  produces  spores.  At 
a  temperature  of  77°  to  96°  this  may  be  cultivated  in  chicken  broth  ;  and 
the  cultivation  maybe  carried  on  indefinitely  by  successively  impregnating 
fresh  portions  of  broth  with  minute  particles  of  fluid  from  the  portions  in 
vhieb  cultivation  is  already  in  progress.  Now  if  this  cultivation  take 
place  in  vessels  hermetically  sealed,  every  cultivation,  no  matter  how  &r 
removed  from  the  original  stock,  retains  the  full  virulence  of  the  primary 
viros.  But  Pasteur  discovered  that  if  the  process  be  conducted  in  vessels 
ekjsed  with  stoppers  of  cotton  wool,  which,  while  preventing  the  entrance  of 
orgsnians  from  without,  give  free  access  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  BofBeient  time  (a  fortnight  or  more)  be  allowed  between  successive 
eultivation-experiments,  the  cultivation-products  grow  less  and  less 
vimlfflit ;  until  at  length,  without  change  of  anatomical  character,  they 
become  absolutely  innocuous.  He  discovered  also  that  at  certain  stages  of 
attenuation,  before  complete  innocuousness  is  reached,  the  cultivation- 
fluid  on  inoculation  causes,  like  vaccine- lymph,  local  mischief  with  only 
sli^t  constitutional  disturbance — a  trivial  malady,  always  followed  by 
speedy  restcHrstion  to  health  ;  and  that  this  attenuated  attack  of  chicken - 
^lera  is  protective  (at  any  rate  for  a  year)  against  future  attacks  of  the 


The  virus  of  splenic  fever,  as  we  have  shown,  forms,  when  cultivated, 
jnnted  filaments,  within  which  spores  are  developed.  Now  spores,  like 
the  seeds  of  higher  plants,  produce  ofTspring  endowed  with  all  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  the  parent  organisms  ;  while  by  gemmation  or  fission 
(as  by  buds  or  cuttings)  accidental  or  acquired  peculiarities  are  also  per- 
petuated. It  might  almost  have  been  assumed  therefore  that  so  long  as 
cultivation  produced  spore-bearing  filaments,  its  products  would  retain  all 
the  vimlenco  of  the  original  virus.  And  so  Pasteur  found.  He  discovered, 
however,  that  by  performing  his  cultivation-experiments  at  a  temperatxure 
of  107*5  to  109*6  (or  just  a  Uttle  below  the  temperature  at  which  cultiva- 
tion becomes  impossible),  a  filamentous  growth  results  wholly  free  from 
spores ;  and  that  on  repeated  cultivation  this  form  of  the  bacillus  presents 
all  the  dynamic  peculiarities  manifested  under  similar  conditions  by  the 
viros  of  chicken-cholera.  By  this  attenuated  poison  he  imparted  to  sus- 
ceptible cattle  a  mild  form  of  splenic  fever,  unattended  with  danger  to  life, 
vhich  has  proved  perfectly  protective  against  subsequent  inpculations  of 
the  disease  in  its  most  virulent  form.  This  method  of  protection  has 
ifaeady  been  practised  in  France  on  a  large  scale  and  with  entire  success. 
Fwtenr  believes  that  the  attenuation  of  the  poison  is  due  mainly  to  the 

infloence  of  oxygen. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  important  bearing 

theae  investigations  appear  to  have  on  the  relation  of  cow-pox  to  small-pox, 

ind  to  the  hope  which  they  raise  that  the  contagia  of  other  infectious 

itcases  may  also  prove  capable  of  mitigation. 

8.  Sevticamia. — In  connection  with  the  subject  just  discussed,  as  well 
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as  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  it  seems  desirable  to  call 
attention,  however  briefly,  to  the  observations  made  in  recent  years  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  septic  organisms  or  bacteria  in  the  production 
of  disease.  It  seems  now  to  be  well  ascertained  that  septic  bacteria, 
or  their  invisible  spores,  are  largely  diffused  throughout  nature,  but 
mainly  in  connection  with  water  and  watery  vapour ;  that  they  rapidly 
attack  all  organic  infusions  and  all  dead  or  dying  animal  or  vegetable 
matters  which  are  not  specially  protected  from  them ;  and  that  they 
are  in  fact  the  essential  agents  in  all  putrefactive  processes.  It  has  also 
been  ascertained  that  these  organisms  tend  to  breed  in  our  bowels,  and 
on  those  other  mucous  surfaces  to  which  the  air  has  ready  access,  and 
especially  to  attack  external  wounds  or  ulcers.  And  it  has  further 
been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  when  such  parts 
become  foul  and  unhealthy,  and  their  secretions  fetid,  these  conditions 
are  always  associated  with  an  enormous  development  of  septic  bacteria, 
which  are  then  found  mainly  in  the  diseased  tissues,  but  also  in  the 
adjoining  lymphatics,  and  generally  to  some  extent  in  the  circulating 
blood.  It  was  a  natural  inference,  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
bacteria  were  not  only  important  (if  not  essential)  agents  in  the  local 
tmhealthy  processes,  but  largely  (if  not  solely)  instrumental  in  causing  the 
constitutional  disturbance  which  was  associated  with  them,  and  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  unhealthy  inflammation  from  patient  to  patient — that  they 
were,  in  fact,  contagia  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  hitherto  employed 
that  word.  Further  investigations  have  partly  confirmed,  partly  corrected 
this  inference.  They  have  confirmed  it,  by  demonstrating  that  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  local  putrefactive 
changes  and  general  febrile  symptoms,  and  to  the  communicabiUty  of  the 
morbid  process.  They  have  corrected  it,  by  proving  that  while  under 
some  conditions  bacteria  diffuse  themselves  throughout  the  organism  and 
multiply  in  it,  and  behave  in  all  respects  like  true  contagia,  under  other 
conditions  their  growth  and  increase  are  purely  local,  and  whatever 
injurious  influence  they  exert  over  the  system  is  due,  not  to  their  direct 
action,  but  to  an  unorganised  poison  which  they  generate,  and  becomes 
absorbed.  Whether  this  difference  in  behaviour  of  micro-organisms  which 
seem  to  be  identical  be  due  to  accidental  conditions  in  themselves  or  in 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  or  to  the  fact  that  they  comprise  various 
species  having  different  properties,  which  thus  reveal  themselves,  is  a 
question  difficult  of  solution.  The  latter  is  the  explanation  to  which 
we  incline. 

Dr.  Sanderson's  investigations  relate  mainly  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  local  growth  of  bacteria  tends  to  produce  specific  symptoms  by 
throwing  into  the  system,  either  continuously  or  from  time  to  time,  a 
poison  which  is  of  local  manu&cture,  which  has  no  power  of  self-multipli- 
cation, and  which  is  incapable,  therefore,  of  imparting  disease  to  others 
by  simple  inoculation.  This  septic  poison  is  soluble,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  solution,  entirely  free  from  bacterial  or  other  organisms,  and  from 
putrefactive  taint  or  tendency.    It  is  of  extreme  virulence  (its  effects 
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being  propoitioimte  to  its  dose),  and  has  exactly  the  same  effect  on  the 

system  as  the  material  containing  bacteria  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

When  injected  into  the  tissues  of  the  dog,  it  gives  rise  to  the  following 

phenomena :  the  animal  iirst  shudders  and  then  moves  about  restlessly 

from  place  to  place ;  its  gait  becomes  misteady,  and  in  a  short  time 

it  staggers,  and  falls  on  its  side ;  in  the  meanwhile,  vomiting  and  violent 

tenesmus,  followed  by  the  discharge  first  of  fiecal  and  subsequently  of 

maooos  dcgecta,  take  place ;  and  then,  if  death  do  not  ensue,  the  symptoms 

quickly  subside,  and  the  animal  recovers  its  normal  appetite  and  liveliness. 

During  the  attack  the  temperature  rises  gradually  to  about  a  couple  of 

degrees  above  the  normal,  and  then,  whether  recovery  or  death  ensues, 

gradually  falls.     Immediately  before  death  the  foil  is  rapid.    In  fotal 

cases,  small  extravasations  of  blood  are  foimd  beneath  the  endocardium 

(mainly  of  the  left  ventricle),  pericardium,  andpleure  ;  and  the  abdominal 

oigans  are  ^nerally  congested ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 

and  small  intestines  is  hypersemic  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  the  spleen 

Urge  and  infiltrated  with  blood.    The  blood  is  darker  than  natural,  owing 

m^ily  to  the    fact  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  partially  dissolved,  and 

their  colouring   matter  is  diffused  to  some  extent  through  the  plasma. 

Extreme  antemia  is  generally  observed  after  recovery. 

The  infective  variety  of  septicaemia  (that,  namely,  in  which  the  intro- 
doetion  of  small  quantities  of  septic  organisms  into  the  blood  is  followed  by 


no.  JS.— VKIX  or  THE  DUPUBAOH  o»  A  Skpticjbuc  MOOgE.     X  700  (Kooh). 

a.  Kaclel  of  the  vaecnlar  wnU. 

6.  SepUnBoiio  baoiUL 

t.  White  oorpnsolM  tnuufonned  into  manes  of  bacilli. 

d.  Cspillories  opcaiiiig  into  the  vein. 

the  rapid  increase  and  diffusion  of  such  organisms  throughout  the  system, 
with  Uie  development  of  characteristic  symptoms,  and  by  communicability 
of  ibe  same  disease  by  inoculation  to  other  individuals)  has  been  ex- 
perimentally investigated  by  Koch  and  others  in  mice  and  rabbits.  The 
tymptoms  observed  during  life  and  the  appearances  found  after  death  are 
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mach  the  same  in  this  affection  as  in  the  last,  Trith  the  exception  that  in 
this  case  numberless  bacteria  are  found  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  that 
the  disease  is  much  more  £atal. 

The  term  septic  poisoning  may  be  conveniently  applied  to  the  former 
variety  of  scepticsemia,  and  that  of  septic  infection  to  the  latter. 

The  relations  of  human  septiceemia  and  pyeemia  to  the  diseases  above 
described  are  extremely  interesting,  but  not  absolutely  clear.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they,  as  well  as  the  affections  experimentally  imparted 
to  the  lower  animals,  are  due  to  bacterial  influence.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  constitutional  symptoms  attending  local  unhealthy  inflammations, 
and  which  are  by  no  means  generally  fatal,  are  due  to  septic  poisoning. 
There  is  httle  reason  to  doubt  that  deaths,  attributed  to  septicaemia  or 
pyssmia  after  childbirth,  and  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  which 
none  of  the  characteristic  lesions  of  true  pytemia  are  found  after  death, 
are  cases  of  septic  infection.  And  as  regards  pyaemia  itself  (in  which  we 
find  vessels  obstructed  by  emboh  or  clots,  and  local  foci  of  disease  more 
or  less  widely  distributed,  and  in  which  all  these  lesions  are  centres  of 
abundant  bacterial  development),  it  may  be  admitted  that,  if  not  identical 
in  {etiology,  it  has,  at  any  rate,  a  very  close  affinity  with  true  septic 
infection. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  we  have  dwelt  on  the  distinction  between 
the  bacteria  of  septic  poisoning  and  the  true  contagia — that  in  the  former 
case  the  organisms  undergo  development  in  some  limited  area  where  they 
evolve  a  material,  unUving  poison,  which  is  thrown  into  the  system  and 
thus  acts  injuriously  upon  it,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  organisms 
themselves  enter  the  system,  undergo  development  within  it,  and  thus 
produce  their  characteristic  effects.  But  while  admitting  the  reality  of 
the  distinction,  is  it,  we  may  ask,  a  fundamental  one  ?  It  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  the  true  contagia  act  otherwise  on  the  body  than  by 
some  poison  which  they  yield  or  produce ;  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  subordinate  scientific  importance,  whether  the  contagia 
which  evolve  poison  multiply  within  the  blood  as  in  relapsing  fever,  in 
the  skin  (mainly)  as  in  small-pox,  or  in  ready-formed  ulcerated  surfaces  as 
in  septic  poisoning.  These  remarks  not  merely  have  reference  to  the 
organisms  of  septicaemia  on  the  one  hand  and  the  contagia  of  the  exan- 
themata and  continued  fevers  on  the  other,  but  they  bear  upon  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  the  contagious  elements  in  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  and 
some  few  other  diseases  in  which  lowly  organisms  (micrococci  or  bacteria) 
have  been  detected  in  connection  with  the  characteristic  local  lesions,  bat 
in  which  the  relations  between  these  organisms  and  the  disease  have  not 
yet  been  satis&ctorily  determined. 

B.  General  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  Management  of  Epidemic  or 
ContagiotiS  Diseases. 

We  can,  as  a  rule,  do  little  or  nothing  medicinally  for  the  direct  core  of 
the  infectious  fevers.    So  for  as  the  patient  is  concerned,  we  can  only 
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tieat  qrmptoms  as  they  arise,  support  his  strength  by  suitable  uourishment, 
promote  the  action  of  his  excretory  organs,  and  take  precautions  against 
ihe  supervention  of  comphcations.  It  is,  however,  a  most  important  duty 
of  the  medical  man  to  prevent  their  spread.  The  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  this  end  will  differ  to  some  extent,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
disease  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  according  to  the  properties  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  contagium  on  which  it  depends.  The  following  general 
roles,  partly  derived  &om  '  Suggestions  by  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,'  partly  from  other  sources,  may  be  laid  down  as  generally 
applicable : — 

1.  The  patient  should  be  at  once  separated,  as  efficiently  as  circum- 
stances permit,  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  and  if  possible  placed 
in  a  top  room,  and  have  that  floor  devoted  to  him  and  his  attendant. 

2.  All  bed-curtains  and  other  hangings,  and  carpets,  and  all  articles  of 
dress  and  the  like  in  wardrobes  and  cupboards,  and  all  imnecessary  articles 
of  furniture,  should  be  removed. 

8.  The  room  should  be  well  ventilated ;  windows  should  be  kept  partly 
open,  communication  with  the  chimney  free,  and,  if  the  weather  or  size  of 
the  room  permit,  the  fire  burning.  The  floor  should  be  sprinkled  daily 
with  disinfectant  fluid  and  cleansed. 

4.  The  door  should  be  kept  closed,  and  a  sheet  kept  wet  with  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  or  Condy's  fluid,  himg  outside  it  so  as  to 
cover  every  crevice. 

5.  Everything  that  passes  from  the  patient  (spit,  vomit,  urine,  fjceces) 
should  be  received  into  vessels  containing  either  of  the  above  solutions ; 
wid  an  additional  quantity  of  solution  should  be  added  to  the  vessel  before 
removing  it  from  the  room  and  emptying  it  into  the  closet.  All  super- 
abundant food  or  drink,  and  all  scraps,  should  be  similarly  treated,  and 
under  no  circumstances  partaken  of  by  other  persons. 

6.  Pieces  of  rag  should  be  used  for  wiping  discharges  from  the  nose  or 
mouth,  and  burnt  immediately  after  use. 

7.  All  cups,  glasses,  spoons,  and  such-Uke  articles  used  in  the  sick- 
room should  be  placed  in  some  disinfectant  solution  before  leaving  it, 
uid  subsequently  washed  in  hot  water. 

8.  All  bed  and  body  linen  after  use  should  at  once,  and  before  leaving 
the  room,  be  put  into  a  disinfectant  solution.  After  remaining  in  this,  for 
at  least  an  hour,  they  should  be  boiled  in  water. 

9.  The  patient's  person  and  bed  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean ; 
and  when,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  scales  or  crusts  form  upon 
the  akin,  their  diffusion  should  be  prevented  by  smearing  the  surface  daily 
Tith  oil. 

10.  Nurses  in  attendance  should,  if  possible,  be  such  as  have  already 
had  their  patient's  disease ;  their  dresses  should  be  of  cotton  or  some 
other  washable  material ;  they  should  keep  their  hands  clean,  using  car- 
bdic  acid  soap,  or  adding  Condy's  fluid  to  the  water  in  which  they  wash, 
tai  should  as  far  as  possible  avoid  inhahng  the  patient's  breath,  or  other 
onaaations  from  Iiis  person  or  discharges.    They  should  remain  with 

ii 
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the  patient ;  or,  if  compelled  to  leave  the  room,  leave  it  under  proper 
precautions,  and  imder  no  circumstance  mix  with  other  members  of  the 
household. 

11.  Visitors  should  not  be  allowed ;  or,  if  allowed,  should  conform,  as 
closely  as  circumstances  permit,  to  the  conditions  required  of  the  ordinary 
attendant. 

12.  The  medical  attendant  should  remain  no  longer  than  necessary  in 
the  sick-room,  and  expose  himself  as  little  as  possible  to  contamination ; 
should  wash  his  hands  before  leaving ;  hold  as  httle  subsequent  communi- 
cation as  possible  with  the  inmates  of  the  house  ;  and  never  go  direct,  or 
without  proper  precautions,  from  the  infectious  to  other  patients. 

18.  The  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  his  family 
until  all  peeling  of  the  skin  has  ceased,  or  until  all  specific  phenomena  of 
disease  have  disappeared,  and  until  he  has  been  well  purified  by  the  use  of 
warm  baths  and  carbolic  acid  soap  or  Condy's  fluid.  Clothes  used  during 
the  time  of  illness,  or  in  any  way  exposed  to  infection,  must  not  be  worn 
again  until  they  have  been  properly  disinfected. 

14.  When  the  sickness  has  terminated,  the  sick-room  and  its  contents 
should  be  disinfected  and  cleansed.  This  should  be  done  in  the  following 
manner : — Spread  out,  and  hang  upon  lines,  aU  articles  of  clothing  or 
bedding ;  weU  close  the  fireplace,  windows,  and  all  openings  ;  then  take 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  of  brimstone,  broken  into  small  pieces ;  put 
it  into  an  iron  dish,  supported  over  a  pail  of  water,  and  set  fire  to  it  by 
putting  some  Uve  coals  upon  it ;  then  close  the  door,  stopping  all  crevices, 
and  allow  the  room  to  remain  shut  up  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  room  should  be  freely  ventOated  by  opening  doors,  windows, 
and  fireplace  ;  the  ceiling  should  be  whitewashed,  the  paper  stripped  from 
the  walls  and  burnt,  and  the  furniture  and  all  wood  and  painted  work 
washed  with  soap  and  water  containing  a  Uttle  chloride  of  lime.  Beds, 
mattresses,  and  other  articles  which  cannot  well  be  washed  should,  if 
possible,  be  submitted  to  a  heat  of  from  210  to  260  degrees,  for  two  hours 
or  more,  in  a  disinfecting  chamber. 

15.  The  house  in  which  the  patient,  suffering  from  infectious  disease, 
resides,  should,  during  liis  illness,  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  very  clean ; 
all  sinks  and  water-closets  should  be  in  good  order,  and  have  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  carboUc  acid,  or  chloride  of  hme  poured  into  them  daily ; 
dustbins  should  be  regularly  emptied,  all  offensive  accumulations  removed 
or  disinfected  by  the  free  use  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  all  water-butts  and 
cisterns  kept  clean  and  well  covered.  Lideed,  the  greatest  possible  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  contamination  of  drinking-water. 

For  the  purposes  of  direct  disinfection,  many  different  substances  may 
be  employed.  The  following  are  among  the  most  commonly  useful : — 
Sulphate  of  iron,  one  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water  ;  chloride  of  Hme,  one 
pound  to  the  gallon ;  carbolic  acid  (No.  4),  a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  the  gallon ; 
Condy's  red  fluid  diluted  with  fifty  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  the  green  fluid 
with  thirty  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Chloride  of  lime,  carbohc  acid,  and 
Condy's  fluid  are,  on  the  whole,  preferable  for  disinfection  in  connection 
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■wiOi  the  infectious  fevers.  For  the  disinfection  of  linen  and  other  wearing 
apparel,  chloride  of  lime  should  be  avoided,  on  account  of  its  corrosive 
qoality.     Solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  of  Condy's  fluid,  is  preferable. 


n.    INFLUENZA.     [Epidemic  Catarrh.) 

Definition. — A  contagious  catarrhal  affection  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
of  short  duration,  but  attended  with  much  prostration,  and  occurring,  for 
the  most  part,  in  widespread  epidemics. 

Causation,  and  history. — Influenza  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  interesting,  diseases  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  obscurity  of  its  origin  ;  the  swiftness  with  which  it  spreads 
thronghout  a  district  into  which  it  has  been  introduced,  and  passes  from  one 
city  to  another  city,  from  one  country  to  another  country,  thus  involving 
entire  continents  within  very  brief  limits  of  time ;  the  shortness  of  its  stay 
in  any  locality,  which  rarely  exceeds  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  the  sudden- 
ness and  completeness  of  its  disappearance ;  and  the  irregularity  of  its 
epidemic  visitations,  all  combine  to  render  it  the  most  typical  of  all  epidemic 
diseases.  Its  origin  and  diffusion,  therefore,  have  not  unnaturally  been 
sought  for  in  some  occult  telluric,  atmospheric,  or  electrical  condition,  some 
widespread  morbific  influence  external  to,  and  independent  of,  the  frames 
which  it  affects.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that  its  pre- 
valence is  altogether  independent  of  climate  and  season,  and  has  no  relation 
to  defective  drainage  or  other  local  sources  of  sanitary  e^nls.  But  its  con- 
veyance has  frequently  been  traced  from  locahty  to  locality  by  the  direct 
agency  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  it,  and  its  diffusion  in  fresh  locaUties 
from  these  infected  immigrants  as  centres.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  it 
is  infectious  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  that  it  may  be  imparted  by  a  con- 
tagium,  which,  like  other  contagia,  is  specific,  multiplies  indefinitely  in  the 
body  into  which  it  has  gained  access,  and  is  thence  evolved  in  marvellous 
abundance.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  most  philosophical,  at  all 
events  most  consonant  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  reject 
the  vague  theories  first  adverted  to,  and  to  assume  that  the  contagious 
influence,  which  certainly  causes  it  to  spread  in  large  numbers  of  cases  from 
man  to  man,  affords  the  true  explanation  of  its  epidemic  diffusion.  The 
virus  is  doubtless  given  off  with  the  breath.  The  disease  has  never  been 
imparted  by  inoculation ;  its  attacks  are  in  no  degree  determined  by  age  or 
»x ;  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether,  or  to  what  degree,  one  attack  is 
protective  for  the  future.  It  has  been  held  by  some  that  epidemics  of 
influenza  have  a  tendency  to  precede,  or  to  follow,  or  to  be  associated 
*ith,  other  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  cholera.  This  relation  is  doubtless 
accidental. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  duration  of  the  latent  period  of  influenza 
hM  not  been  accurately  ascertained.  According  to  Dr.  Squire  it  is  very 
dnrt— namely,  three  or  four  days,  or  at  the  outside  a  week.    Its  invasion 
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is  for  the  most  part  sudden,  and  marked  by  elevation  of  temperature ; 
chills,  especially  along  the  spine,  sometimes  amounting  to  rigors,  and 
altemathig  with  flushes  of  heat ;  pain,  uneasiness,  or  a  sensation  of 
burning  in  the  back  and  limbs ;  and  sometimes  vomiting.  With  these 
phenomena  are  associated,  occasionally  from  the  beginning,  but  more 
commonly  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  severe  catarrhal  symptoms, 
indicated  by  dryness,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  sneezmg,  and,  in  consequence  of  involvement  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  intense  frontal  headache ;  affection  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  pain 
in  the  eyeballs ;  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bron- 
chial tubes  to  their  smallest  ramifications,  with  soreness  of  throat,  hoarse- 
ness, constant  hacking,  often  croupy,  cough,  rapidity  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a  sense  of  tightness  or  constriction  of  the  chest.  Generally 
at  this  time  the  skin  is  dry,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  moist  fur,  the 
appetite  lost,  the  pulse  quickened  and  moderately  full,  the  bowels  confined, 
and  the  urine  febrile ;  but,  above  all,  there  is  extreme  prostration,  with 
muscular  weakness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  praecordial  oppression.  In 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease,  general  prostration  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  bronchial  tubes  constitute  its  most  striking  features.  Now, 
the  heat  of  skin  probably  subsides  somewhat,  but  the  patient  is  still  apt 
to  have  alternate  chills  and  flushes;  the  fever  assumes  a  remittent 
character ;  perspirations,  which  are  sometimes  very  copious,  break  out ; 
not  unfrequently  sudamina  appear,  and  occasionally  a  herpetic  eruption 
about  the  lips ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  respiratory  passages 
secretes  a  thin,  colourless  mucus,  which  before  long  assumes  a  muco- 
purulent character ;  the  soreness  of  the  throat  and  hoarseness  probably 
continue ;  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the  cough  increase ;  and  on 
auscultation  the  breath-sounds  are  found  to  be  feeble,  or  masked  by  sibilant 
and  sonorous  rhonchi  and  sub-crepitation;  the  fJEMse  gets  congested  or 
livid ;  the  pulse  increases  in  rapidity,  and  loses  fulness  and  strength ;  the 
tongue  becomes  more  thickly  coated,  except  perhaps  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
and  maybe  dry  and  brown ;  the  sickness  possibly  continues,  and  diarrhoea 
may  come  on ;  debility  grows  extreme,  and  muscular  tremors  and  sub- 
sultus  may  appear ;  the  intelligence  becomes  markedly  dull  and  impaired, 
and  delirium  sometimes  supervenes.  Epistaxis  is  of  common  occurrence, 
and  otitis  and  jaundice  are  neither  of  them  unfrequent. 

In  mild  cases,  the  disease  b  at  its  height  on  the  second  or  third  day, 
and  then  declines  gradually ;  but  in  more  severe  cases  (cases  in  which 
tliere  is  much  pulmonary  affection)  convalescence  does  not  commence 
until  as  late  as  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  The  patient  is  always  much 
reduced  in  strength  at  this  time,  and  convalescence  is  protracted  in  con- 
sequence, partly  of  persistent  debility,  partly  of  the  continuance  of 
catarrhal  affections,  or  of  a  procUvity  to  catch  cold. 

The  most  important  of  the  comphcations  of  influenza  are  those  arising 
out  of  the  characteristic  lesions  of  the  air-passages : — namely,  laryngeal 
inflammation,  bronchitis  (especially  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes),  and 
lobular  and  lobar  pneumonia,  often  associated  with  pleurisy.  These  affec- 
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tions  creep  on  insidionsly  daring  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  reveal 
themselves  only  by  aggravation  of  the  ordinary  symptoms,  or  by  the 
blending  of  their  proper  symptoms  with  those  dne  to  the  in£uenza  itself. 
Gastro-intestinal  complications  also  are  described,  and  occur  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  accidental  concurrence  (which  is  so  common)  of 
influenza  -with  other  diseases  explains  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  found  associated  with  these  gastro-intestinal  and  other  less 
frequent  complications. 

Single  cases  of  influenza  may  readily  be  confounded  with  severe 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes.  But  the 
high  fever,  extreme  prostration,  and  short  duration  of  the  graver  symptoms 
are,  all,  important  characteristics  pointing  to  the  specific  nature  of  the 
disease.  If  to  these  peculiarities  be  added  the  fact  of  epidemic  prevalence, 
mistake  is  no  longer  possible. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  from  influenza  is  very  small,  and  indeed  the 
nncompUcated  disease  is  rarely  fatal.  StUl,  it  attacks  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  a  population  (in  some  cases  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  of  the 
total  number)  that  that  small  percentage  does  very  largely  augment  the 
mortuary  rate.  Indeed,  the  prevalence  of  influenza  has  been  found  to 
swell  the  death-rate  much  more  than  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  The 
disease  is  chiefly  fatal  among  the  old,  and  such  as  are  already  suffering 
from  pulmonary  or  cardiac  affections. 

Morbid  anatomy. — There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  influenza.  Patients  die  chiefly  of  pulmonary  mischief,  and  the 
evidences  of  this  may  be  detected  in  the  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  membrane,  secretion  into  the  tubes,  emphysema  or  collapse  of 
lung-tissne,  or  both,  or  pneumonia,  combined  or  not  with  pleurisy. 

Treatment. — In  treating  influenza,  it  is  important  to  adopt  the 
bygienie  measures  which  are  generally  useful  in  the  treatment  of  infec- 
tious febrile  affections.  Medicinal  treatment  is  not  generally  very  efiica- 
oious.  Small  doses  of  nitre,  alone,  or  combined  with  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum,  have  been  highly  recommended.  But  probably  nothing  is 
better  than  a  few  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine  combined  with  a  little  lau- 
danum, or  ammonia  associated  with  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
administered  every  two  or  three  hours.  If  the  bowels  are  confined,  they 
may  be  moved  either  by  mild  aperients  or  by  enemata.  The  inhalation 
of  steam  may  relieve  the  laryngeal  and  bronchial  affection,  as  also  may 
the  diffusion  of  moisture  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  The 
removal  of  blood,  even  by  leeches,  is  rarely  admissible ;  still,  in  cases  in 
which  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  extreme,  and  death  by  asphyxia 
impending,  they  may  be  justifiably  employed.  Blisters  again  are  of 
doubtful  efficacy.  Flannel  or  cotton  wool,  bran-poultices  or  hot  fomenta- 
tioDB  to  the  chest,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  beneficial,  as  also  are 
mustard  plaisters.  But  Uttle  food  will  probably  be  taken,  or  needed,  dur- 
ing the  earlier  days  of  the  disease,  and  such  as  is  swallowed  should  consist 
mainly  or  exclusively  of  milk,  and  the  various  farinacea,  suspended  or  dis- 
wlved  in  milk  or  water.  Thirst  may  be  reheved  by  these  means,  or  by  the 
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administration  of  water,  tea,  lemonade,  soda-water,  or  other  such  drinks. 
Owing  to  the  remarkable  prostration  which  generally  is  present,  stimu- 
lants are  for  the  most  part  soon  required.  The  nature  of  the  stimulants 
to  be  employed  must  depend  on  circumstances.  When  the  patient  begins 
to  amend,  tonics  are  indicated,  and  the  diet  must  be  gradually  modified, 
until  it  combines  the  ordinary  proportions  of  solid  and  fluid,  and  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  which  constitute  tlie  diet  of  healthy 
persons.  The  presence  of  compUcations  will  necessarily,  in  many  cases, 
make  some  modification  of  treatment  desirable.  It  need  only  be  said, 
however,  in  reference  to  this  point,  that,  as  in  the  imcomplicated  disease, 
so  here,  depletory  measures  are  generally  attended  with  risk,  and  rarely 
called  for. 


III.     HOOPING   COUGH.    (Pertussis.) 

Definition. — An  infectious  disorder,  for  the  most  part  of  long  duration, 
characterised  by  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  tract  and  a  peculiar  par- 
oxysmal cough. 

Causation. — Hoopmg  cough  is  met  with  both  sporadically  and  in  an 
epidemic  form,  mainly  attackuig  children,  but  not  altogether  sparing  adults 
or  persons  of  advanced  age.  It  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  spring  and 
autumn  than  in  other  seasons ;  it  is  probably  not  more  common  at  these 
times,  but  attended  then  with  a  specially  high  mortahty.  Neither  climate, 
nor  other  hygienic  conditions,  have  any  notable  influence  in  promoting 
its  spread;  but  epidemics  of  it  are  often  associated  with  epidemics  ci 
scarlet  fever  or  measles,  and  it  is  held  by  many  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
mysterious  relation  or  attraction  between  them.  It  is  contagious  in  a  very 
high  degree,  especially  during  the  earher  period  of  the  disease,  and  before 
the  whoop  is  established.  Its  contagion  is  given  off  with  the  breath,  and 
conveyed  mainly  by  the  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  readily  carried  by  clothes, 
and  preserved  in  fomites.  One  attack  confers  almost  complete  immunity 
against  subsequent  attacks. 

Symptoms  and  jirogress. — As  in  all  similar  diseases,  a  period  of  latency 
intervenes  between  the  inception  of  the  virus  and  the  occurrence  of  ejai- 
ptoms.  The  duration  of  this  period  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained. 
It  was  exactly  a  fortnight  in  some  cases  which  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
investigating  in  reference  to  this  point. 

The  invasion  of  hooping  cough  closely  resembles  that  of  an  ordinary 
catarrh,  and  is  often  undistinguishable  from  it.  There  is  more  or  less 
fever,  with  irritabUity  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  and  frequent  cough,  attended  with  much  tickling  in  the 
throat  and  some  expectoration  of  mucus.  Some  sonorous  and  sibilant 
rhonchns  may  be  detected  on  hstenmg  to  the  chest,  but  in  other  respects 
the  respiratory  sounds  are  healthy.  There  may  be  injection  of  the  con- 
junctivae, photophobia,  and  nasal  catarrh,  with  sneezing.  The  main  poinigs 
in  which  the  disease  difi'ers  thus  early  from  ordinary  catarrh  are :  that- 
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tbe  ferer  is  commonly  higher ;  that  the  cough  is  much  more  troublesome, 
sometimes  occurring  incessantly  night  and  day,  several  times  in  the 
minute ;  and  that  these  symptoms  are  aU  much  more  persistent,  often 
lasting  for  a  week  or  fortnight  without  undergoing  any  change. 

About  the  end  of  this  time  the  symptoms  become  modified ;  the  fever 
abates,  and  probably  soon  disappears,  and  gradually  the  irritative  cough  of 
tbe  period  of  invasion  subsides,  to  be  replaced  by  the  peculiar  paroxysmal 
cough  which  characterises  the  disease.  Single  paroxysms  of  this  cough 
may  be  almost  exactly  simulated,  especially  in  children,  by  the  effects  of 
the  application  of  pepper  or  other  irritants  to  the  laryngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane. But  in  its  best-developed  form,  and  by  its  recurrence,  it  is  quite 
pathognomonic.  The  paroxysm  is  preceded  by  tickhng  in  the  throat,  and 
perhaps  pain  beneath  the  sternum,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Uttle  rhonchus 
is  probably  audible  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest.  The  child  seems  to 
know  what  is  impending,  becomes  quiet  and  anxious,  and  for  a  short 
time  seems  to  struggle  against  it.  If  lying  down,  it  rises  to  the  sitting  or 
standing  posture,  and  when  up,  clutches  any  firm  object  which  is  near,  or 
mshes  to  its  nurse  or  mother.  The  actual  attack  usually  begins  with  a 
deep  inspiration.  This  is  at  once  followed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  short 
eoughs,  with  no  intervening  inspirations,  which,  gradually  becoming  feebler 
and  feebler,  are  continued  until  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  contracted  to 
tbe  utmost,  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  are  turgid,  the  face  congested 
and  hvid,  the  eyes  watery  and  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  the  whole 
eor&ce  bathed  in  sweat,  and  asphyxia  seems  imminent.  Then  succeeds 
a  long,  whistling,  crowing,  or  whooping  inspiration,  which  is  prolonged 
ontil  the  chest  is  once  more  distended  with  air.  But  the  patient  is  not 
yet  reUeved  ;  for  the  cough  inmiediately  recurs,  and  may  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times  in  continuous  succession,  until  the  child  is  utterly  ex- 
haosted.  During  the  paroxysm,  which  often  lasts  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  more  especially  at  its  close,  a  considerable  quantity  of  viscid  trans^ 
parent  mncos  is  discharged,  and  very  often  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  Tomited.  In  the  attack  the  child  may  faint  or  become  insensible ; 
the  urine  and  even  the  fteces  may  be  voided ;  puuctiform  extravasations 
of  blood  may  occur  beneath  the  conjunctivae,  and  in  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids and  other  parts  of  the  face ;  and  there  may  be  hemorrhage  &om  the 
nose,  and  even  from  the  air-passages  and  ears.  The  membranse  tympani 
have  been  ruptured.  The  attack  does  not  invariably  begin  in  the  manner 
i^ve  described,  for  occasionally  the  paroxysmal  cough  precedes  the  long- 
diaim  noisy  inspiration,  and  occasionally  complete  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
gMtis,  followed  perhaps  by  insensibility,  replaces  it  altogether.  After  the 
paroxysm  is  over,  the  child  remains  more  or  less  exhausted  for  a  time, 
but  for  the  most  part  soon  resumes  his  amusements,  and  appears  to  have 
little  or  nothing  the  matter  with  him.  The  paroxysms  recur  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  vary  in  number  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  (according  to 
the  severity  of  the  case)  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night,  but  are  almost 
•Iways  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  severe,  at  night  time.  In  the 
loterpuroxysmal  period,  auscultation   of  the  chest  reveals  only  slight 
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indications  of  catarrh,  but  when  the  patient  is  making  the  crowing  inspira- 
tion no  breath-sounds  whatever  are  audible  within  the  chest.  Ulceratioii 
of  the  frsenum  linguae  is  often  observed  in  children  affected  with  hooping 
cough,  and  has  had  some  importance  attached  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  due 
to  injury  by  the  lower  incisors  during  the  acts  of  coughing. 

After  the  above  symptoms  have  lasted  with  little  change  for  several 
weeks  (usually  from  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten),  the  period  of  oonw 
lescence  commences.  This  is  of  very  various  duration,  and  is  especially 
apt  to  be  prolonged  if  the  weather  be  inclement,  if  the  patient  be  neglected, 
or  if  complications  have  supervened.  During  its  continuance,  the  attacks 
of  cough  gradually  decrease  in  number  and  severity  and  lose  their  par- 
oxysmal character ;  the  expectoration  becomes  thicker  and  opaque,  and 
then  ceases;  and  the  patient  more  or  less  rapidly  regains  health  and 
strength. 

Attacks  of  hooping  cough  vary  much  in  severity  and  duration ;  and, 
just  as  scarlet  fever  or  measles  may  occur  without  the  delevopment  of  its 
characteristic  rash,  so  hooping  cough  may  pass  through  all  its  stages  and 
yet  its  cough  never  be  attended  with  the  characteristic  whoop.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  disease  is  of  exceptional  mildness,  or  when 
it  affects  the  adult.  Trousseau  records  a  case  in  which  an  attack  lasted 
three  days  only.  Its  entire  duration  may  certainly  be  as  short  as  a  week 
or  two,  but  much  more  frequently  ranges  between  six  and  twelve  weeks. 
Occasionally  the  disease  does  not  wholly  disappear  for  six,  or  even  twelve 
months.  If,  in  the  fully  developed  disease,  the  paroxysms  of  cough  do 
not  exceed  twenty  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  case  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mild  one.  If  they  exceed  forty  or  fifty,  the  case  is  certainly  severe, 
and  the  child  probably  is  ill  and  feverish,  and  has  signs  of  pulmonary 
congestion  or  bronchitis  in  the  intervals  between  them.  If  they  are  still 
more  numerous,  the  danger  of  complications,  and  to  life,  is  serious. 
Hooping  cough  (although  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  death  in 
children)  is  rarely  fatal  in  the  absence  of  complications.  These  are  apt 
to  come  on  in  the  second  period  of  the  disease,  especially  in  cases  of  great 
severity.  They  are  mainly  vomiting,  bronchial  inflammation,  pnlmonary 
collapse,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  emphysema,  together  with  epileptiform 
convulsions  and  other  forms  of  head-mischief.  Vomiting  chiefly  attends 
the  paroxysms  of  cough,  and,  if  these  be  frequent,  innutrition,  emaciation, 
and  debility  will  necessarily  result.  The  pulmonary  complications  reveal 
tliemselves  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  lividity  of  face,  crepitation  and 
sibilant  rhonchus  (without  any  necessary  dulness  on  percussion  of  the 
chest),  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  rapid  impairment  of  strength. 
The  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  result  of  laceration  of  the 
air-cells,  is  in  children  often  interlobular,  and  occasionally  spreads  through 
the  roots  of  the  lungs  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck,  face,  and  chest. 
Convulsions  occur,  chiefly  in  infants  who  are  teething,  and  may  be  either 
ordinary  attacks  of  eclampsia,  or  attacks  resembling  those  of  laryngismns 
stridulus,  in  which  respiration  is  arrested  by  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis,  and  insensibility  supervenes,  attended  with  convulsive  movements 
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of  the  mnscles  of  the  face  and  eyes.  These  complications  are  no  doubt 
serioDS,  and  the  latter  especially  may  be  suddenly  fatal,  yet  the  great 
majority  of  children  who  experience  them  recover  perfectly.  Dr.  E.  Smith 
lias  shovn  that  hooping  cough  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  of 
children  under  one  year  of  age,  that  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths 
from  it  occur  under  two  years  of  age,  and  only  six  per  cent,  above  the  age 
of  five  years. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  lesions  observed  after  death  firom  hooping 
cough  are  always  those  of  its  complications — namely,  congestion  of  the 
mncons  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  other  air-passages  with  secretion  into 
the  bronchial  tubes,  coUapse  of  lung  tissue  in  patches,  lobular  pneumonia, 
emphysema,  and  in  children  interlobular  emphysema.  Post-mortem 
examination,  indeed,  throws  no  light  whatever  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Congestions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves,  which  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  hooping  cough,  are 
probably  purely  accidental  conditions,  if  not  the  result  of  mere  post- 
mortem changes.  So,  again,  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  which 
has  often  been  observed,  has  no  necessary  connection  with  it.  It  has 
been  much  discussed  whether  the  disease  is  essentially  nervous,  or  a 
mere  inflammatory  condition  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  it  is  not  exactly  either  one  or  the  other ; 
bnt  that,  like  other  infectious  fevers,  it  is  the  result  of  a  virus,  which 
affects  more  or  less  the  whole  system,  but  has  a  special  tendency  to  involve 
the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  producing  in  it  a  slight  but  specific 
inflammatory  change,  to  the  effects  of  which  on  the  peripheral  ends  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  the  cough,  with  its  peculiar  characteristics,  is 
due.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  evidently  from  the 
implicated  macous  surface  that  the  contagium  of  the  disease  is  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  emitted. 

Treatment. — As  is  the  case  with  all  diseases  of  uncertain  duration  and 
of  intractability,  many  specifics  have  been  vaunted  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  hooping  cough.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  are 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  belladonna.  With  respect  to  the  latter  remedy, 
Trousseau  strongly  urges  that  it  should  be  given  in  one  dose  daily,  and 
that  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach  ;  and  that,  if  an  increase  be 
necessary,  it  should  be  by  augmentation  of  the  morning's  dose.  For 
in&nts  under  four  he  recommends,  to  begin  with,  a  pill  made  with  -^  gr. 
of  the  extract  and  ^  gr.  of  the  powdered  leaves,  or  7^  gr.  of  the  neutral 
solphate  of  atropia.  Large  doses  of  belladonna  are  borne  by  young 
ebjldren,  and  from  five  to  ten  or  even  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  may 
be  administered  to  them  several  times  a  day.  If  hydrocyanic  acid  be 
preferred,  firom  one  to  two  minims  of  the  dilute  preparation  may  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Roe)  be  given  to  young  children  every  three  or  four  hours. 
Strychnia,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  arsenic,  iron,  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
bromide  of  ammoniimi  have  also  been  strongly  recommended,  as  also 
bave  alum,  tannin,  and  the  mineral  acids.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that 
BO  drug  has  any  direct  influence  over  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  that 
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hence  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  distressing  symptoms, 
to  the  prevention  of  complications,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's 
strength.  To  these  ends  it  is  important-  that  he  be  kept  to  his  room, 
trhich,  though  well  ventilated,  should  be  maintained  of  uniform  tempera- 
tiure ;  that,  if  not  confined  to  bed,  he  be  clothed  in  fiannel ;  and  generally 
that  he  be  not  exposed  to  draughts,  or  conditions  liable  to  cause  pulmon- 
ary, inflammation.  For  medicine  there  is  probably  nothing  better  than 
a  combination  of  a  few  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine  with  a  minute  propor- 
tion of  laudanum  or  belladonna,  to  be  administered  every  two,  three,  or 
four  hours.  Counter-irritants  are  sometimes  useful ;  and  the  application 
of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  larynx  has  been  much 
recommended,  especially  by  Bouchut  and  Eben  Watson.  The  patient's 
diet  must  be  regulated  according  to  circiunstances,  but  generally  it  should 
be  plain,  wholesome,  and  nutritious.  In  the  period  of  convalescence, 
tonics  and  change  of  air,  or,  failing  this,  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
are  ad\dsable.  When  complications  arise  they  must  of  course  be  treated 
specially.  But  they  need  no  treatment  distinct  from  that  of  the  same 
affections  occurring  under  other  circumstances. 


IV.    MUMPS.     (Parotitis.) 

Definition. — A  contagious  fever,  of  which  the  chief  characteristic 
phenomenon  is  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands. 

Causation. — Mumps,  like  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  hooping  cough, 
is  a  malady  which  is  generally  present  among  us  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  every  now  and  then  assumes  an  epidemic  character.  Like 
them,  moreover,  it  is  extremely  infectious,  infects,  as  a  rule,  but  once  in 
a  lifetime,  and  may  be  regarded  as  mainly  a  disease  of  childhood.  It  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  childhood,  and  unprotected  adults,  and  even 
persons  of  advanced  age,  may  suffer  from  it.  It  is  probably  not  in- 
fluenced by  sex ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  its  prevalence 
depends,  in  any  degree,  on  season,  weather,  or  climate.  The  virus  of 
mumps  seems  to  be  contained  principally,  if  not  solely,  in  the  breath. 

Sym'ptoms  and  progress. — The  incubative  period  of  mumps  probably 
varies  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  days.  The  invasion  of  the  disease 
is  sometimes  indicated  by  febrile  symptoms  and  headache,  on  which,  after 
a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two,  parotid  inflammation  supervenes ;  but,  in 
many  cases,  the  affection  of  the  parotid  gland  precedes  the  febrile  phe- 
nomena, or  accompanies  them  from  the  first.  The  patient  usually  com- 
plains of  aching  and  tenderness  behind  one  of  the  ascending  rami  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  Uttle  fulness  is  perceived  there,  com- 
pletely obliterating  the  groove  normally  existing  in  that  situation.  But 
occasionally  the  inflammation  begins  in  that  part  of  the  parotid  which 
lies  upon  the  masseter  muscle.  The  aching,  tenderness,  and  swelling 
gradually  increase  for  three  or  four  days,  until  the  whole  of  the  parotid 
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region  Ib  occupied  by  a  dense  elastic  tomoor,  which  extends  forwards  over 
the  masseter  muscle,  and  downwards  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
over  which  the  skin  may  assume  a  rosy  hue.  Sometimes  the  inflamma- 
tion remains  limited  to  one  parotid  gland  ;  but  more  frequently  it  involves 
both  parotids,  and  both  submaxillary  glands  as  well,  attacking  them 
successively  at  short  intervals,  so  that  all  become  imphcated  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days.  'The  inflammation  spreads  also  to  siurounding 
parts,  and  especially  to  the  fauces  and  tonsils.  When  the  affection  em- 
braces aU  the  glands,  and  is  fully  developed,  the  swelling  (which  then 
involves  the  parotidean  and  inferior  maxillary  regions  of  both  sides) 
marvellously  alters  the  character  of  the  face,  giving  to  its  sides  great 
fulness  and  breadth,  and  adding  beneath  a  large  double  chin.  The  glan- 
dular affection  generally  reaches  its  full  development  in  from  three  to  six 
days,  and  remains  stationary  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  the  swollen  parts  are  firm  and  tense,  very  tender  on  pres- 
snre,  and  attended  with  much  aching,  which  becomes  exceedingly  severe 
when  the  jaw  is  moved,  and  even  when  the  act  of  deglutition  is  per- 
formed. Hence  the  patient  cannot  masticate,  and  has  much  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  the  saliva  tends  to  accumulate  in  his  mouth.  The  febrile 
symptoms,  moreover,  continue — the  temperature  sometimes  attaining  a 
height  of  103°  or  104° ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  thirst  and  anorexia. 
The  character  of  the  saUva,  and  its  quantity,  are  not  usually  altered,  at 
all  events  not  altered  materially.  After  a  time,  which  varies  according  to 
(he  severity  of  the  case,  and  rarely  exceeds  a  week,  the  swelling  of  the 
glands  begins  to  subside,  and  therewith  all  the  general  symptoms.  The 
whole  duration  of  the  illness  may  be  a  week,  but  more  frequently  extends 
(o  ten  or  twelve  days  or  a  fortnight ;  but  even  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
Bhronken  submaxillary  glands  may  often  still  be  felt  of  almost  stony 
hardness.    Occasionally  the  skin  over  the  swollen  regions  desquamates. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  the  course  of  mumps  (either  in  the  period  of 
decline,  or  more  rarely  after  it  has  apparently  disappeared)  that  in  the 
male  one  or  both  of  the  testicles  get  enlarged  and  painful,  and  in  the 
female  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mammte  or  labia  comes  on.  These 
com{dications  appear  generally  without  warning,  but  at  times  are  pre- 
ceded by  apparently  unaccountable  symptoms  of  the  most  alarming  kind 
—such  as  severe  collapse,  or  high  fever  with  delirium.  They  subside  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  Atrophy  of  the  testicle  occasionally  follows. 
Swelling  of  the  testicle  is  very  exceptionally  the  first  indication  of  the 
presence  of  mumps. 

Mumps  is  a  disease  of  Uttle  gravity,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  terminates 
in  death.  But  it  is  apt  to  leave  behind  it  a  good  deal  of  feebleness  of 
health.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  non-specific  inflamma- 
tion <rf  the  parotid,  and  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  cervical  lym- 
phatic glands ;  bat  imder  any  circumstances  the  confusion  can  only  be 
temporary. 

Morbid  anatomy. — So  Uttle  opportunity  is  afforded  of  investigating 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  mumps,  that  Uttle  can  be  said  positively  on  the 
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subject.  The  salivary-gland  inflammation  probably  differs  anatomically  in 
no  respect  from  that  arising  from  other  causes,  but  it  never  proceeds  to 
suppuration.  There  is  doubtless  considerable  infiltration  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  glands ;  and  indeed  the  infiltration  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  these  organs,  involving  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  fauces  on  the  other. 

Treatment. — Persons  suffering  from  mumpS  should  be  kept  out  of 
draughts,  and,  if  not  confined  to  the  bed  or  sofa,  at  least  debarred  from 
making  active  exertion.  The  swollen  parts  may  be  relieved  by  fomenta- 
tions or  the  appUcation  of  flannel  or  cotton  wool.  The  bowels  may  be 
kept  slightly  open.  The  patient  should  be  fed,  during  the  ingravescenoe 
of  the  disease,  on  milk,  bread  and  milk,  eggs,  and  other  like  foods,  which 
need  no  mastication.  When  alarming  symptoms  show  themselves, 
ammonia  and  other  stimulants  are  indicated. 


V.    MEASLES.    (Rubeola.    Morbilli.) 

Definition. — A  contagious  exanthem,  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
oatanh  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  a  peculiar  eruption, 
coming  out  on  the  fourth  day.  The  disease  usually  lasts  between  one  and 
two  weeks. 

Causation. — Measles  is  one  of  the  most  virulently  contagious  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  although  its  virus  can  probably  not  be  so  long  preserved  in  an 
active  form  by  fomites,  or  in  other  ways,  as  the  oontagia  of  scarlet  fever 
and  small-pox,  the  presence  of  a  case  of  measles  among  a  number  of 
unprotected  persons  will,  as  a  rule,  induce  a  more  certain  and  widespread 
outbreak  of  disease  than  either  of  the  other  exanthems  would  do  under 
similar  circumstances.    This  peculiarity  is  due,  in  some  measure,  to  tiie 
fiict  that  its  contagiousness  is  fully  developed  at  a  very  early  stage  ;  being 
at  its  height  on  the  second,  if  not  tlie  first,  day  of  invasion,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  specific  nature  of  the  attack  is  revealed.    Hence  the 
great  difliculty,  if  not  impossibiUty,  of  effectually  preventing  its  spread  in 
households  and  schools.    Measles  is  generally  present  in  a  sporadic  form, 
but  at  irregular  intervals  assumes  an  epidemic  character,  spreading  rapidly 
among  those  who  have  not  yet  suffered  from  it,  and  subsiding  when  its 
pabulum  gets  exhausted.    It  is  mainly  a  disease  of  childhood ;  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  because  adults  are  naturally  indisposed  to  take  it,  as  be- 
cause, from  its  constant  presence  among  us  and  its  extreme  contagious- 
ness, almost  all  persons  have  it  early  in  life,  and  are  thus  protected  from 
subsequent  attacks.    In  exceptional  cases,  the  same  individual  takes  it  a 
second  and  even  a  third  time ;  and  occasionally  the  second  attack  follows 
so  quickly  on  the  first  that  it  constitutes  a  relapse.     This  proclivity  to 
repeated  seizures  occasionally  runs  in  families.    In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  however,  one  attack  is  permanently  protective. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  latent  period   of  measles  varies  like 
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ilttt  of  all  other  sunilar  diseases ;  its  extreme  limits  are  probably  seven 
uid  twenty-one  days.  When  the  disease  has  been  given  by  inoculation 
with  the  nasal  mucus,  the  first  symptoms  are  said  to  have  manifested 
themselves  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  But  when  it  is  caught,  in  the 
nsoal  way,  by  inhalation  of  the  virus,  the  incubative  period  is  generally 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 

During  this  time  the  patient,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  apparently  in 
good  health,  but  occasionally  he  suffers  from  lassitude,  debility,  and  slight 
febrile  disturbance.  The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  catarrhal 
symptoms,  in  association  with  slight  fever.  Chills  or  slight  rigors  occur, 
with  elevation  of  temperature  and  acceleration  of  pulse ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  gets  injected  and  irritable, 
and  secretes  a  thin  mucus,  and  there  is  frequent  sneezing  and  sometimes 
epistaxis.  The  catarrhal  affection  speedily  extends :  to  the  frontal 
sinuses,  causing  firontal  headache ;  to  the  eyes,  causing  congestion  of  the 
conjunctivse,  watering,  and  intolerance  of  light ;  to  the  fauces  and  mouth,. 
inducing  patchy  redness  ;  and  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes, 
caosing  soreness,  hoarseness,  and  a  hacking  cough.  Occasionally,  in 
ebildren,  the  disease  is  ushered  in  with  an  epileptiform  convulsion,  or 
several  such  convulsions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequently  the 
initiatory  symptoms  are  so  sUght  as  to  escape  observation.  During  the 
period  of  invasion  the  skin  is  mostly  dry,  though  sweating  may  come  on 
from  time  to  time,  especially  after  the  rigors ;  the  tongue  remains  natural 
or  becomes  somewhat  furred ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  sometimes  sick- 
ness and  thirst,  swimming  in  the  head,  and  occasionally  on  the  third  day 
some  remission  of  symptoms. 

On  the  fourth  day  (inclusive)  after  invasion  (sometimes  a  httle 
earlier,  sometimes  later)  the  catarrhal  symptoms  and  fever  become 
aggravated,  the  temperature  rises,  the  pulse  quickens,  the  patient  gets 
doll  and  perhaps  a  little  confused,  diarrhoea  sometimes  comes  on,  and  the 
characteristic  eruption  begins  to  appear.  This  first  shows  itself  on  the 
forehead  and  temples,  near  their  jimction  with  the  hairy  scalp,  on  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  back  of  the  neck,  whence  it  gradually  diffuses  itself 
oiver  the  general  surface  from  above  downwards,  invading  first  the  chest 
and  arms,  then  the  abdomen  and  legs.  Hands  and  feet  are  both  affected. 
It  usually  becomes  most  developed  on  the  back  of  the  trunk,  and  prob- 
ably least  on  the  generative  organs  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  abdomen. 
The  rash  attains  its  height  generally  in  a  couple  of  days  (on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  disease),  sometimes  in  three  or  four,  and  then  declines  in  the 
order  of  its  appearance.  Its  subsidence  is  followed,  in  ten  days  or  a 
fiortnight,  by  a  very  fine  scurfy  desquamation,  which  is  chiefly  observable 
about  the  forehead  and  cheeks.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  continues 
to  increase  so  long  as  the  rash  itself  increases ;  and,  with  the  height  of 
the  eruption,  the  temperature  attains  its  highest  point,  which  rarely 
exceeds  108°  or  104°.  When,  however,  the  eruption  beguis  to  fade 
(oamelj,  on  the  sixth  day,  or  it  may  be  a  little  earlier  or  later),  the  tem- 
perature   almost   suddenly  falls  several  degrees,   the  severe  symptoms 
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subside,  and  convalescence  commences.  The  temperature  in  some  cases  at 
once  sinks  to  the  normal,  but  more  frequently  it  descends  to  101"  or  100°, 
at  which  elevation  it  remains  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  reaches  the 
healthy  level,  or  even  sinks  below  it. 

The  catarrh  of  measles  is  very  characteristic  and  important.  It 
usually  commences  in  the  nose,  and  extends  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. In  favourable  cases  it  involves  simply  the  discomforts  of  ordin- 
ary catarrh.  But  it  may  assume  a  more  serious  character :  sometimes 
it  induces  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  may  terminate  La  chronic  or 
in  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  even  in  their  destruction;  sometimes  it 
reaches  the  tympanum,  through  the  eustachian  tube,  causing  earache 
and  deafness,  upon  which  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  or  permanent 
deafuess  may  supervene  ;  and  very  often  croupy  symptoms  manifest  them- 
selves, or  acute  bronchial  catarrh,  or  capillary  bronchitis. 

The  tongue  may  be  clean,  or  covered  with  a  whitey-brown  fur,  but 
does  not  usually  get  dry.  Occasionally,  however,  when  typhoid  symptoms 
manifest  themselves,  it  becomes  both  dry  and  black,  and  sordes  appear 
on  the  teeth  and  lips.  There  may  generally  be  seen,  early  in  the  disease 
and  before  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  spotty  redness  of 
the  palate  and  fauces,  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  of 
the  gums.  This  often  gets  imiform  and  intense,  especially  on  the  gums 
and  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  is  sometimes  attended  later  on  in  the 
disease  with  aphthfe  or  excoriation,  and  ulceration  of  the  gums.  Gan- 
grene of  the  mouth  is  met  with  in  rare  cases.  Sickness  is  by  no  means 
a  constant  symptom,  and  seldom  lasts  beyond  the  period  of  invasion. 
Diarrhoea  frequently  comes  on  with  the  eruption,  and  is  often  very  trouble- 
some. Sometimes  late  in  the  disease  it  assumes  a  dysenteric  character. 
The  urine  is  scanty  and  somewhat  high-coloured,  and  often  deposits  a 
sediment  of  urates.  Albumen  is  occasionally  present  in  it  during  the 
height  of  the  fever. 

The  eruption  on  its  first  appearance  has  a  dusky  pink  colour ;  it  con- 
sists of  small  slightly  elevated  papules,  which  gradually  increase  in  area 
until  they  attain  a  line  or  even  two  Unes  in  diameter.  They  are  darkest 
at  the  centre  and  fade  towards  the  periphery,  and  are  momentarily  effaced 
by  pressmre.  They  are  at  first  discrete,  although  arranged  in  groups 
which  have  a  tendency  to  form  irregular  crescents  or  circles.  When  they 
have  attained  their  full  size,  however,  neighbouring  spots  often  run  to- 
gether ;  and  sometimes,  where  the  rash  is  very  thick,  an  extensive  area 
of  nearly  uniform  redness  results.  Whilst  the  eruption  is  well  marked, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  subcutaneous  infiltration,  and  the  face  ap- 
pears swollen,  and  the  hands  and  feet  feel  tight  and  uncomfortable.  The 
spots  fade  very  quickly;  but,  for  the  most  part,  there  remains  some 
pigmentary  discoloration,  and  perhaps,  too,  some  slight  tendency  in  the 
vessels  of  the  affected  spots  to  dilate  under  excitement,  which  collectively 
render  indications  of  the  rash  visible  long  after  the  actual  rash  has  dis- 
appeared. The  skin  is  generally  hot  and  dry.  Gangrene  of  the  vulva 
occasionally  occurs  in  young  children. 
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Tbe  presence  of  frontal  headache  has  already  been  adverted  to.  The 
chief  other  pains  to  which  patients  are  liable  are  those  connected  with  the 
occurrence  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  and  otitis.  If  yotmg  children  seem 
to  be  in  severe  and  continuous  pam,  the  latter  complication  may  be 
suspected.  Patients,  especially  children,  are  somewhat  dull  and  irritable, 
and  occasionally,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  eruptive  stage,  slightly 
delirious.  Marked  delirium  is  unusual,  except  in  severe  cases,  and  cases 
assuming  a  typhoid  character.  In  the  latter,  coma  or  convulsions  some- 
times come  on.  Convulsions  in  the  eruptive  stage  are  far  more  serious 
than  those  occurring  during  the  period  of  invasion. 

Measles,  if  unattended  with  any  serious  complication,  is  commonly  a 
mild  disorder,  convalescence  from  which  commences  about  the  sixth  day, 
and  is  completed  by  about  the  tenth.  Sometimes  it  is  so  Uttle  developed 
that  its  presence  is  only  indicated  by  slight  feverishness  and  fretfulness, 
and  an  inconspicuous  rash  about  the  cheeks  and  back  of  the  neck,  asso- 
ciated or  not  with  catarrhal  symptoms.  In  such  cases  the  patient  may 
be  weU  within  three  or  four  days  from  the  first  manifestation  of  symptoms, 
and  it  may  be  impossible  by  these  alone  to  recognise  his  disease.  Some- 
times the  attack  of  measles  is  inherently  very  severe,  and  such  severity  of 
attack  occasionally  characterises  epidemics.  In  this  case  the  patient 
manifests  obvious  prostration  from  the  beginning ;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and 
feeble  ;  the  eruption  is  scanty  and  of  a  dusky  hue,  sometimes  almost  black, 
or  petechial ;  the  lungs  get  congested ;  typhoid  symptoms,  characterised 
by  black  tongue,  tremulousness,  and  delirium,  soon  come  on ;  and  the 
patient  dies  collapsed,  perhaps  comatose,  at  an  early  period.  When  the 
crisis  is  delayed  beyond  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  day,  the  cause  of  the 
delay  is  generally  the  supervention,  or  aggravation,  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
complications  of  the  disease,  especially  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  lobular 
pneumonia,  or  pneumonia.  These  in  &ct  constitute  the  main  causes  of 
the  unfavourable  results  of  measles.  Death,  however,  may  ensue  from 
any  of  the  other  complications  which  have  been  enumerated — namely, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  epistaxis,  gangrene  of  the  mouth  or  other  parts,  or 
the  results  of  otorrhoea.  Pulmonary  phthisis  is  a  not  unfrequent  sequela 
of  measles,  following  upon  the  more  common  pulmonary  or  bronchitJ 
inflammation.  Diarrhoea  of  a  very  persistent  and  troublesome  character 
often  comes  on  after  measles  in  children. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Internal  organs  manifest  no  post-mortem  appear- 
ances peculiar  to  measles.  If  the  patient  die  early,  or  of  the  malignant 
form  of  the  disease,  the  blood  is  dark-coloured  and  coagulates  imperfectly, 
and  there  may  be  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  congestion  of 
other  organs.  Later  on,  we  necessarily  detect  the  lesions  which  have 
been  instrumental  in  causing  death — lesions  chiefly  of  the  air-passages 
and  lungs,  or  bowels. 

Treatment. — The  patient,  for  the  sake  partly  of  counteracting  spread, 
partly  of  preventing  aggravation  of  the  various  mucous  inflammations  by 
exposure  to  cold,  should  be  confined  to  his  room,  and,  if  possible,  kept  in 
bed  until  febrile  symptoms  have  entirely  subsided.    His  room  should  be 
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airy  and  well  ventilated,  bat  of  an  agreeable  temperature,  and  he  should 
be  carefully  protected  from  draughts  or  chills.  It  is  not  generally  neces- 
sary that  medicines  should  be  given ;  but,  partly  to  promote  the  excretions, 
and  partly  to  relieve  the  irritation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  surfi&ce,  a 
mixture  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  with  the  acetate  of 
ammonia,  to  which  may  be  added  ipecacuanha  wine  and  minute  doses  of 
laudanum  (very  minute  in  the  case  of  yotmg  children),  may  be  frequently 
administered ;  and  for  the  soreness  of  the  throat  a  little  black-currant 
jelly  may  be  used,  and  the  patient  may  gargle  with  warm  milk.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  tendency  to  dysenteric  diarrhoea,  purgatives  should  be 
avoided,  or  employed  with  great  caution.  The  diet  should  be  mainly 
bread  and  milk,  beef-tea,  and  other  such  fluid,  bland,  nutritious  articles 
of  food.  When  convalescence  is  in  progress,  vegetable  tonics  are  useful, 
and  a  substantial  diet  must  be  gradually  adopted.  The  various  complica- 
tions of  the  disease,  and  its  sequels,  will  require  each  its  appropriate 
treatment,  which  need  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  same  affec- 
tion occurring  independently;  only  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  deple- 
tory measures  are  in  this  case  specially  injurious.  When  the  eruption  is 
dusky,  or  comes  out  imperfectly,  and  the  patient  at  the  same  time  appears 
to  be  very  iU,  a  warm  bath  is  often  of  great  service.  It  may  also  prove 
beneficial  when,  late  in  the  disease,  convulsions  come  on.  When  the 
patient  shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  especially  therefore  in  the  malig- 
nant form  of  the  disease,  and  when  typhoid  symptoms  are  present, 
stimulants  are  imperative.  In  most  cases  of  measles  they  are  quite  un- 
necessary. 


VI.    EPIDEMIC  ROSEOLA.    (BotMn.  Btibeola.) 

Definition. — A  contagious  disorder,  having  a  close  resemblance  to 
measles,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded. 

Causation, — This  disease  is  said  to  occur  chiefly  in  hot  seasons,  and 
to  affect  children  much  more  readily  than  adults.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  season  or  age  exerts  any  special  influence  over  it.  It 
certainly  spreads  by  contagion,  and  doubtless,  therefore,  depends  on  a 
specific  virus.  Its  contagiousness  is  apparently  much  less  active  than 
that  of  measles. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  incubative  period  of  epidemic  roseola  is 
probably  about  a  week.  Some  authors  state  it  to  be  about  a  fortnight. 
In  one  case  under  our  care,  about  which  there  could  be  no  dispute,  it  was 
exactly  five  days.  Its  invasion,  in  many  cases,  is  coincident  with  the 
appearance  of  the  rash,  or  at  any  rate  invasion  and  rash  occur  on  the 
same  day.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  eruptive  period  is  preceded 
by  a  day,  possibly  two,  of  poorliness;  the  patient  has  a  headache,  is 
feverish,  and  may  even  have  rigors  ;  or  he  complains  of  cold  or  catarrh ; 
or  he  has  pains  across  the  loins  and  polym-ia ;  or,  according  to  Trousseau, 
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lie  may,  if  a  child,  have  diarrbcea  and  convulsions.  The  latter  occar< 
rences,  however,  mnst  be  very  rare ;  and,  indeed,  among  the  chief  dis- 
tinctions between  this  affection  and  measles  are  the  slightness,  the  want 
of  character,  and  the  micertain  bat  always  short  duration  of  its  stage  of 
premonitory  fever. 

The  rash  generally  appears  first  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  and  adjoining 

parts  of  the  cheeks,  the  lower  region  of  the  forehead,  and  the  lateral 

aspects  of  the  inferior  maxilla ;  but  it  shows  itself  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 

early  on  the  forearms  and  hands,  and  corresponding  parts  of  the  lower 

extremities,  and  then  rapidly  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  cutaneous 

sar&ce.    It  usually  attains  its  height  on  the  second  day,  and,  in  the 

course  of  the  next  two,  three,  or  four  days,  rapidly  disappears.     The  rash 

has  much  resemblance,  in  tint  and  general  appearance,  to  that  of  measles, 

but  is  said  not  to  assume  the  crescentic  grouping  which  is  characteristic 

of  that  affection.     This  latter  statement  however  is  not  absolutely  true. 

The  spots,  which  fade  on  pressure,  are  of  a  dusky  red  or  purplish  hue,  of 

irregular  shape  and  often  clustered  (sometimes  running  together  over 

considerable  tracts),  and  vary  in  size  from  mere  points  up  to  a  line  or 

more  in  diameter.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  scarcely  elevated  above 

the  general  level  of  the  skin ;  but  occasionally,  and  more  especially  on 

the  face,  form  considerable  papular  or  tabular  elevations.    The  rash  is 

generally  most  abundant  on  the  face,  where  it  is  often  confluent,  and  on 

the  forearms  and  legs  (especially  about  the  ankles  and  wrists),  where  also 

there  is  often  a  similar  tendency  to  confluence.   It  is  less  thickly  developed 

elsewhere,  but  no  part  is  free ;  and,  generally,  abundant  discrete  spots 

may  be  observed  on  both  the  palmar  and  the  dorsal  aspects  of  the  hands 

and  fingers,  and  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  feet  and  toes.     It  may 

appear  only  on  the  extremities.     It  is  attended  with  considerable  itching, 

and  is  often  followed  by  branny  desquamation.     The  patient  does  not 

generally  complain  much,  possibly  not  at  all,  of  soreness  of  the  eyes,  or 

lacrymation ;  nevertheless  there  is  nearly  always  marked  congestion  of 

the  conjunctive.     There  is  frequently  sore  throat ;  and  sometimes  red 

poncta,  or  more  or  less  diffused  redness,  may  be  recognised  on  the  soft 

palate  and  fauces.     There  is  not,  as  a  rule,  defluxion  from  the  nose  or 

sneezing,  or,  if  these  symptoms  are  present  at  all,  they  are  by  no  means 

prominent.    There  is  often  a  little  cough.    During  the  first  day  or  two 

after  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  the  patient  may  be  somewhat  feverish, 

with  slightly  elevated  temperature,  headache  or  swimming  in  the  head, 

and  other  slight  symptoms  referrible  to  fever ;  but  not  unfrequently  he 

feds  and  expresses  himself  as  being  perfectly  well.     The  affection  is 

unattended  with  compUcations,  subsides  ordinarily  within  a  week,  and 

has  no  sequels.     Lymphatic  glands  are  said  to  become  enlarged  during 

the  jvogress  of  the  disease.     We  have  not  observed  it  as  a  distinctive 

ieatore,  and  know  that,  at  any  rate  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  no  such 

enlargement  ever  takes  place. 

Epidemic  roseola  has  been  described  as  a  hybrid  of  scarlet  fever  and 
g,  and  some  have  r^arded  it  Uterally  as  such.    There  is  little  like- 
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ness,  however,  between  it  and  scaarlet  fever.  Its  reaemblance  to  measles, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  close.  It  differs  from  measles,  chiefly  in  the 
slightnesB  and  short  duration  of  its  initiatory  fever,  in  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  coryza,  and  in  the  general  mildness  of  its  sjmiptoms  ;  bat 
these  differences  are  chiefly  of  degree,  and  only  such  as  might  be  observed 
between  very  shght  and  severe  cases  of  true  measles.  The  main  distinc- 
tions are  these  :  that  roseola  and  measles  are  mutually  unprotective  ;  that 
roseola  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  those  who  have  had  measles  only  a 
short  time  previously ;  and  that  when  it  breaks  out  in  a  fiamily  or  school  of 
children,  of  whom  some  have  had  measles  and  some  not,  it  attacks  them 
indiscriminately,  and  with  equal  mildness,  and  never  develops  into  true 
measles. 

No  special  treatment  is  needed. 


VII.     SCARLET  FEVER.     (Scarlatina.    Febris  Bubra.) 

Definition. — A  contagious  malady,  characterised  mainly  by  a  genenJ 
punctiform  scarlet  eruption,  usually  appearing  on  the  second  day,  and  by 
inflammation  of  the  fauces,  tonsils,  and  kidneys. 

Causation  and  history. — Down  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century 
scarlet  fever  was  confounded  with  measles.  Yet  they  are  two  perfectly 
distinct  diseases,  and  are  now  fully  recognised  as  distinct.  Whatever  ite 
original  source,  or  however  it  may  formerly  have  been  limited  in  area,  it 
is  now  general  throughout  the  world,  occurring  in  most  parts  sporadically, 
but  frequently  breaking  out  into  epidemics  of  greater  or  less  severity.  Its 
prevalence  seems  independent  of  season  or  climate,  but,  as  with  other  infec- 
tious epidemic  disorders,  is  largely  promoted  by  overcrowding  and  poverty. 
Children  suffer  from  it  in  much  larger  proportion  than  adults ;  not,  how- 
ever, because  there  is  any  special  procUvity  to  it  in  childhood,  but  because, 
from  its  frequent  prevalence  and  highly  infectious  nature,  the  great  majority 
of  children  are  exposed  to  its  influence  during  the  first  few  years  of  life, 
contract  it,  and  thus  acquire  protection.  Scarlet  fever  rarely  oecurs  a 
second  time  ;  yet  second  and  even  third  attacks  have  been  noticed.  It  is 
a  common  observation,  however,  that  protected  attendants  on  scarlatinal 
patients  frequently  suffer  from  sore  throat  during  the  period  of  their 
attendance,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  such  attacks  should 
not  be  regarded  as  abortive  attacks  of  scarlet  fever.  They  probably  are  so. 
The  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  is  very  powerful  and  diffusive.  It  may  be 
carried  considerable  distances  by  the  atmosphere— certainly  through  the 
whole  dimensions  of  a  large  ward ;  it  clings  to  clothes  and  other  fomites 
with  great  tenacity,  and  may  thus  he  latent  yet  capable  of  action  for  an 
indefinite  period ;  and  it  is  hable  to  infect  milk  and  other  articles  of  food 
exposed  to  its  influence.  Scarlet  fever  occurs  only  as  the  result  of  con- 
tagion, usually  conveyed  by  the  means  which  have  already  been  indicated. 
It  seems  that  it  may  also  be  transmitted  by  direct  inooulation.    For  there 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  it  can  be  imparted  by  inserting  the  fluid  of  the 
8(^Iatinal  vesicles  beneath  the  cuticle  of  persons  who  have  not  yet  had  it ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  women,  at  the  time  of  parturition,  are  specially  liable 
to  take  it,  receiving  it  then,  in  some  cases,  apparently  direct  from  the 
fingers  of  the  acooucheor.  The  time  at  which  a  scarlatinal  patient  begins 
to  be  infectious  is  uncertain.  We  know,  however,  that  his  infectiousness 
is  not  very  well  marked  during  the  first  two  or  three  days.  It  probably 
increases  with  the  development  of  the  rash  and  sore  throat,  and  pretty 
certainly  does  not  cease  until  desquamation  has  been  completed. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  incubation  of  scarlet  fever  is  shorter  than 
that  of  most  diseases  of  the  same  class.  It  usually  varies  between  six  and 
eight  days,  but  is  occasionally  longer,  and  very  often  less.  Many  cases, 
indeed,  of  undoubted  authenticity  have  been  recorded,  in  which  it  certainly 
did  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours.  Especially  in  puerperal  women,  and 
probably  also  in  persons  suffering  from  large  wounds,  the  period  of  latency 
seems  generally  to  be  of  very  short  duration.  Scarlet  fever  varies,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  like  disease,  both  in  the  degree  of  severity  of  its 
attacks,  in  the  symptoms  which  it  presents,  and  (in  fatal  cases)  in  the  cause 
and  period  of  death.  In  a  typical  case,  the  invasion  is  sudden,  and  usuaUy 
marked  by  chills,  vomiting,  and  sore  throat ;  with  which  are  associated,  or 
on  which  soon  supervene,  great  rise  of  temperature,  general  dryness  of  skin, 
much  acceleration  of  pulse,  languor,  drowsLaess,  frontal  headache,  giddiness, 
aching  in  the  limbs,  slight  coating  of  tongue,  thirst,  anorexia,  and  sometimes 
diarrhoea.  The  most  characteristic  of  these  symptoms  are :  the  sore  throat 
and  vomiting ;  the  remarkable  rise  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  may 
attain  120  in  the  adult  or  160  in  the  child ;  and  the  rapid  augmentation  of 
temperature,  which  may  reach  very  nearly  106°  during  the  first  day.  The 
disease  is  sometimes  ushered  in  with  rigors,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is 
some  ddirium  or  even  tendency  to  coma. 

On  the  second  day,  the  rash  makes  its  appearance,  first  on  the  chest,  and 
simultaneously  or  very  soon  afterwards  on  the  forearms,  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  It  becomes  general  in  the  course 
of  four-and-twenty  hours,  more  or  less,  and  attains  its  fall  development  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  It  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  of  very  minute 
rosy  papules,  due  for  the  most  part  (as  thbse  of  so-called  '  goose's  skin ')  to 
the  conical  elevation  of  the  cutis  around  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  hairs ; 
hence  they  are  closely  and  pretty  uniformly  arranged,  but  discrete  and 
aepiuated  from  one  another  by  healthy  skin.  But  they  soon  increase  in 
size  and  intensity  of  redness,  and  presently,  blenduig  with  one  another  by 
their  oongested  margins,  give  to  the  sur&ce  a  uniformly  scarlet  hue. 
The  papular  character,  however,  of  the  rash  is  stiU,  for  the  most  part, 
distinguishable  on  close  inspection.  Not  unfrequently  the  papulae  on  the 
chest  and  sides  of  the  neck  become  vesicular ;  and  generally  the  rash  is 
attended  with  more  or  less  infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  cutis.  Very 
niely,  either  when  the  rash  is  at  its  height  or  at  the  beginning  of 
itB  decline,  serous  fluid  is  poured  out  extensively  beneath  the  epidermis, 
etpedaily  that  of  the  trunk,  so  that  the  surface  becomes  covered  with 
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small  flat  blebs,  which  tend  to  run  together — a  condition  which  leads  to  & 
larger  and  coarser  desquamation  than  usually  occurs.  The  vivid  redness 
of  the  skin  disappears  readily  on  pressure,  as  by  drawing  the  point  of  the 
nail  firmly  along  the  surface  ;  and  the  line  thus  formed  remains  anemic 
for  a  second  for  two.  The  scarlatinal  rash  varies  much  in  its  intensdty 
and  in  its  diffusion.  It  is  sometimes  very  pale  and  almost  imperceptible  ; 
and  it  may  be  strictly  limited  to  the  parts  in  which  it  usually  first  appears. 
When  general,  it  is  most  vivid  on  the  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  and  inner 
aspects  of  the  thighs  and  arms.  It  is  rarely  distinct  npon  the  taae, 
which,  however,  often  presents  irregular  patches  of  redness.  The  feet 
and  hands  are  not  im£requently  stiff  with  it,  and  its  attendent  oedema. 

Wliile  the  rash  is  attaining  its  full  development,  the  other  symptoms 
are  all  undergoing  aggravation  : — The  heat  rises ;  the  pulse  increases  in 
frequency ;  the  respirations  grow  more  rapid ;  the  tongue,  which  was  at 
first  covered  (excepting  at  the  tip  and  edges)  with  a  thickish  whitey-brown 
fur,  soon  cleans,  and  towards  the  end  (that  is  in  four  or  five  days  fix)m  the 
invasion)  becomes  morbidly  red,  with  swollen  papillie,  and  presents  the 
remarkable  strawberry-like  appearance  so  characteristic  of  this  disease. 
At  this  time  too  it  is  apt  to  get  dry.  The  soreness  of  the  throat  increases ; 
and,  on  inspection,  more  or  less  vivid  or  dusky  redness  of  the  pillars  of 
the  fauces,  soft  palate,  uvula,  and  tonsils,  is  apparent.  These  parts, 
moreover,  swell ;  and  the  tonsils  often  enlarge  as  in  common  quinsy,  and 
present  here  and  there  on  their  surface  imbedded,  or  adherent,  spots  of 
inspissated  secretion.  With  the  faucial  swelling  and  inflammation  are 
usually  associated  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  fulness  and  tender- 
ness behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  and  some  enlargement  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lymphatic  glands.  The  patient's  muscular  weakness  increases, 
and  his  Ihnbs  get  tremulous ;  he  becomes  and  looks  dull  and  stupid,  or 
restless,  is  forgetful,  and  slow  to  answer;  deliriiun  probably  increases; 
vomiting  is  now  not  common,  but  thirst  and  anorexia  continue ;  and  the 
bowels,  though  variable,  are  generally  constipated. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  the  rash  begins  to  fade ; 
and  it  disappears,  according  to  its  intensity  and  the  date  at  which  it  attained 
its  maximum,  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  day  of  the  disease,  or  between 
the  fifth  and  tenth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  rash.  It  is  frequently 
about  this  time  that,  if  the  case  be  going  on  badly,  the  patient  passes  into 
a  typhoid  condition,  or  throat  complications  become  serious  (the  tonsils 
suppurating,  ulcerating  or  sloughing),  or  the  urine  gets  albuminous  and 
anasarca  and  nrsBmia  supervene.  If,  however,  the  case  be  going  on 
favourably,  all  the  symptoms  now  gradually  subside ;  the  temperature, 
with  slight  daily  remissions,  ere  long  becomes  normal  or  even  sub- 
normal ;  the  pulse  by  degrees  sinks  to  its  healthy  rate  or  below  it ;  the 
soreness  and  inflammation  of  the  throat  subside ;  the  tongue  gets  clean 
and  moist ;  thirst  abates ;  appetite  returns ;  and  delirium,  with  other 
s)-mptoms  referrible  to  the  nervous  system,  vanishes. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  desquamation  conoimences.  It  may 
be  observed,  indeed,  on  the  chest  before  the  rash  has  quite  left  other  parts 
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of  the  surface.  It  usually  begins  on  the  neck  and  chest ;  whence  it  spreads 
to  the  rest  of  the  trunk,  and  then  to  the  Umbs,  involving  lastly  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Desquamation  always  takes  place  in 
considerable  flakes,  the  size  of  which  is  greater  according  as  the  epidermis 
is  thicker.  Hence,  they  are  small  and  delicate  on  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
large  on  the  limbs ;  and  from  the  hands  and  feet  the  epidermis  occasionally 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  glove.  Desquamation,  indicated  at  first  by  the 
formation  of  a  transverse  fissure  at  the  root,  sometimes  affects  the  naUs. 
The  period  of  desquamation  is  of  very  various  duration ;  it  is  sometimes 
completed  in  one  or  two  days,  not  unfrequently  extends  over  a  week  or 
two,  and  occasionally  is  prolonged  for  several  weeks.  It  is  a  period  of 
some  danger ;  for  it  is  chiefly  then  that  albuminuria  arises,  that  dropsy 
and  nrtemia  threaten,  and  that  rheumatism  and  other  serious  sequelaa  are 
liable  to  come  on ;  moreover,  there  is  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
desquamating  particles  of  skin  are  charged  with  the  contagium  of  the 
disease,  and  are  highly  infectious. 

We  will  now  pass  briefly  in  review  some  of  the  more  important  pheno- 
mena of  scarlet  fever.  Acceleration  of  the  pulse,  especially  in  children,  is 
a  notable  feature  of  the  disease ;  it  probably  rises  on  the  first  day  to  between 
100  and  120 — in  children  still  higher ;  and  it  generally  continues  to  in- 
crease up  to  the  time  of  full  development  of  the  rash,  sometimes  attaining 
a  rate  of  from  120  to  160,  or  more ;  after  which,  if  the  case  go  on  favour- 
ably, it  gradually  falls.  This  great  acceleration  of  pulse  is  not  necessarily 
an  indication  of  danger.  Nevertheless,  unusual  rapidity  with  marked 
weakness  of  pulse,  especially  when  associated  with  other  unfavourable 
symptoms,  is  of  grave  import. 

Bespiration  is  always  more  or  less  hunied,  but  there  is  not  necessarily 
any  cough  or  difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes,  however,  in  cases  of 
great  intensity  (as  also  in  pyaemia  and  other  forms  of  so-called  '  blood- 
poisoning')  the  respirations  become  very  rapid  and  shallow,  and  the 
inspirations  attended  with  dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  and  a  snifiing  or 
sucking  sound — conditions  which,  imassociated  with  distinct  pulmonary 
lesion,  indicate  very  great  danger.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  eruptive 
stage,  or  subsequent  periods  of  the  disease,  inflammation  may  extend  to 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  produce  the  usual  symptoms  of  laryngitis ;  or 
coryza,  bronchitis,  or  lobular  or  lobar  pneumonia,  with  their  several 
groups  of  symptoms,  may  come  on. 

Thirst  and  loss  of  appetite  are  always  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Vomiting  is  for  the  most  part  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  invasion,  and 
iew  children  fail  to  suffer  from  it ;  but  it  does  not  usually  persist.  Diarrhoea 
is  not  uncommon  at  the  commencement ;  after  which,  the  bowels  are 
generally,  but  by  no  means  necessarily,  constipated.  The  tongue  varies 
in  character :  in  very  mild  cases,  it  is  only  slightly  furred,  and  soon  cleans, 
vithont  ever  displaying  the  strawberry-like  appearance;  sometimes,  it  very 
early  becomes  thickly  coated,  dry, 'and  even  black,  sordes  appearing  at  the 
suae  time  on  the  teeth  and  lips ;  but  more  frequently,  as  has  been  pointed 
jOfd  it  ia  coaied  at  the  begimiing,  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  gets  clean 
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and  vutuiaturally  red,  with  prominent  and  swollen  papillffi ;  after  which,  it 
may  either  gradually  acquire  the  normal  characters,  or  become  dry  and 
mahogany-Uke.  The  soreness  of  the  throat  causes  difl&culty  and  pain  in 
swallowing  and  a  nasal  quality  of  voice.  It  involves  all  the  parts  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth,  the  fauces,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  but  does 
not  usually  include  the  larynx.  The  tonsils  chiefly  suffer  ;  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  tliey  generally  get  enlarged,  and  present  on  the  surfoce  opaque 
patches,  which  have  been  secreted  by  the  glandular  follicles.  In  mild  cases, 
the  soreness  may  be  very  slight,  and  may  speedily  subside.  Very  often, 
however  (sometimes  at  the  beginning,  more  frequently  in  the  second  or 
third  week)  the  tonsils  suppurate,  ulcerate,  or  slough ;  or  abscesses  and 
buboes  form  in  their  neighbourhood ;  or  a  false  membrane  appears  upon 
the  surface  and  extends  to  other  neighbouring  parts. 

The  urine,  during  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease,  is  scanty  and  high- 
Coloured,  contains  a  diminished  quantity  of  chlorides,  and  not  necessarily, 
according  to  Dr.  Gee,  any  increase  of  urea.  Subsequently  it  becomes  more 
abundant  and  of  lower  specific  gravity.  Albuminuria  is  frequently  present, 
and  its  presence  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  appears  to  have  no  par- 
ticular connection  with  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  attack.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  severest  cases  escape  it  altogether,  and  many  of  the  mildest  suffer 
severely.  The  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  albumen  varies.  It  has  been 
detected  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  disease,  but  commences  far 
more  commonly  in  the  course  of  the  second  or  third  week,  or  during  the 
period  of  desquamation.  Its  amount  varies,  as  also  does  the  period  during 
which  it  persists.  The  urine  is  not  unfrequently  smoky.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope are  found  hyaline  and  epithelial  casts  of  the  renal  tubules,  and 
usually  also  blood-corpuscles,  or  casts  containing  altered  blood. 

The  characters  of  the  rash  have  already  been  fully  described ;  it  must 
be  added  that,  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  the  skin  is  generally  dry 
and  feels  pungently  hot,  and  that  in  '  maUgnant  cases '  petechie  often 
make  their  appearance. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  attains  a  greater  height  in  scarlet  fever 
than  in  any  other  disease  of  the  same  class ;  it  frequently  reaches  104°  or 
106°  when  the  eruption  is  fully  developed,  and  occasionally  rises  to  110° 
or  even  112°.  It  differs  in  its  course  from  that  of  small-pox,  in  the  fact 
that  it  rises,  instead  of  falling,  when  the  rash  appears ;  and  from  that  of 
measles,  by  subsiding  slowly  after  the  rash  has  reached  its  acme,  instead 
of  undergoing  a  sudden  fall. 

The  patient  complains  of  soreness  of  throat,  and  has  some  headache 
and  giddiness,  with  general  aching  of  his  limbs ;  but  the  pains  are  not  so 
severe  as  in  many  other  febrile  disorders.  In  the  beginning  of  the  diseasa 
he  is  generally  restless  and  sleepless,  and  often  a  little  delirious.  When 
the  eruption  comes  out,  and  during  its  persistence,  he  may  still  be  restless 
and  excited,  or  dull  and  inclined  to  coma,  or  he  may  have  more  or  leafi 
delirium.  In  grave  cases,  violent  dehrium  is  sometimes  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  delirium  of  an  alarming  kind  may  arisA 
at  various  stages  of  the  disease  without  necessarily  implying  seriooA 
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Aknger.  In  one  snch  case,  in  a  boy  of  about  sixteen,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  disease,  -when  the  rash  was  fading,  the  temperature  falling,  and  the 
urine  free  from  albumen,  busy  delirium,  Uke  that  of  delirium  tremens, 
Ciune  on.  This  continued  with  wakefulness  for  six  and  thirty  hours ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  without  the  aid  of  drugs,  be  fell  suddenly  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  lasting  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  he  woke  sensible,  and  ad- 
vanced in  convalescence.  Symptoms  of  acute  mania  also  may  arise,  as  in 
other  acute  febrile  diseases,  without  necessarily  endangering  the  patient's 
ultimate  recovery.  Occasionally,  in  children,  convulsions  come  on  early  in 
the  disease ;  they  are  rarer,  however,  than  at  the  commencement  of 
measles  or  small-pox,  and  are  far  more  serious — indeed  are  generally 
followed  by  a  fatal  result.  Coma,  delirium,  or  convulsions  not  unfre- 
quently  tisher  in  death.  Tremors  of  the  muscles,  subsultus,  and  picking 
at  the  bed-clothes  occur  in  serious  cases. 

No  known  disease  is  more  unequal  in  its  attacks  than  scarlet  fever. 
In  individual  cases  it  often  proves  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  trivial  of 
ailments,  often  one  of  tlie  most  terrible  and  rapidly  fatal  of  plagues.  In 
one  household  all  the  members  may  have  it  so  slightly  that  they  scarcely 
acknowledge  to  themselves  that  they  have  been  ill ;  and  in  another  not 
(me  that  is  attacked  survives.  And  varieties  of  this  kind  characterise 
epidemics.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  the  disease  spreads  rapidly  through  a 
village  or  town,  or  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  its  attacks  are  so 
mild  that  scarcely  a  death  results ;  while  in  other  cases,  the  epidemic  is 
characterised  by  great  mahgnancy  and  terrible  mortaUty. 

The  mildest  form  has  been  termed  latent  scarlet  fever.  In  this  the 
cases  are  so  slightly  developed  that  they  would  probably  not  be  recognised 
as  scarlet  fever  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  either  that  they  occur  while 
scazlet  fever  is  prevailing,  or  that  they  impart  scarlet  fever,  or  that  de- 
squamation, or  albuminuria  with  anasarca,  or  both,  supervene.  The 
patient  may  suffer  from  slight  febrile  symptoms  only,  lasting  for  a  day  or 
two,  with  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  associated  evanescent  traces  of  a 
rash,  or  some  degree  of  roughness  of  the  throat.  It  is  a  question,  which 
has  already  been  raised,  whether  the  sore  throat,  which  protected  attend- 
ants on  scarlatinal  cases  so  frequently  experience,  is  not  the  visible  sign 
of  latent  scarlatina,  or  rather  perhaps  of  the  disease  in  a  modified  form. 

The  more  ordinary  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  that  to  which  the  previous 
detailed  description  applies.  The  symptoms  of  invasion  are  well  marked, 
the  rash  is  abundantly  developed,  the  throat  and  tongue  are  typically 
aflfeeted,  and  the  rash  disappears  between  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  disease,  to  be  followed  by  desquamation.  But  cases  of  medium  seve- 
rity may  present  considerable  varieties  among  themselves.  Thus,  in  some, 
while  every  other  characteristic  symptom  is  present,  the  throat  may 
escape ;  in  some,  while  the  throat  suffers  severely,  the  eruption  may  be 
imperfectly  developed.  The  former  cases  are  often  spoken  of  as  scarlatina 
timplex ;  the  latter  as  scarlatina  anginosa. 

The  epithet  malignant  is  commonly  applied  to  those  cases  of  scarlet 
ferer  in  which  the  symptoms  are  unusually  severe,  and  death  tends  to 
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come  on  rapidly.  It  is  somewhat  loosely  applied,  however,  and  embraces 
cases  of  widely  different  characters.  The  most  terrible  of  sach  cases  are 
probably  those  in  which  the  patient  seems  to  be  struck  down  by  the 
severity  of  his  attack,  and  dies  collapsed  during  the  first  three  days  of  the 
disease :  sometimes  on  the  first  day,  often  before  the  rash  has  had  time  to 
appear  or  to  develop,  or  before  the  affection  of  the  throat  has  become  a 
special  cause  of  complaint.  The  symptoms  of  invasion  are  severe ;  the 
vomiting  probably  is  distressing  ;  the  chills  or  rigors  are  unusually  well 
marked ;  the  temperature  attains  an  extraordinary  elevation ;  the  pnlBe 
becomes  extremely  rapid  and  weak,  the  respirations  quick,  sliallow,  and 
suspirious ;  prostration  and  muscular  debility  are  extreme — there  is  tre- 
mulonsness  of  the  muscles  and  jactitation ;  the  face  is  dusky  and  the 
expression  anxious.  The  patient  is  sometimes  sensible,  almost  to  the 
last ;  sometimes  there  is  from  the  beginning  fierce  or  muttering  deliriam, 
which  lapses  before  death  into  coma,  occasionally  preceded  by  an  attack 
of  convulsions.  Another  variety  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  is  that  in 
wliich  the  throat  is  gravely  impUcated.  The  throat-affection  may  be 
serious  from  the  first ;  but  more  frequently,  in  a  case  which  presents  no 
very  unusual  features  at  the  beginning,  it  undergoes  aggravation  either 
at  the  acme  of  the  fever,  or  dturing  the  subsidence  of  the  rash,  or  even  on 
its  disappearance.  The  nature  of  the  affection  has  already  been  adverted 
to.  There  may  be  abscess  of  the  tonsil,  or  ulceration  or  gangrene,  with 
oedema  of  the  surrounding  tissues  ;  and  supervening  thereon,  the  glands 
in  the  neck  may  inflame  and  suppurate,  and  sinuses  form.  Under  these 
circmnstances  the  patient  is  apt  to  fall  rapidly  into  a  typhoid  condition, 
and  so  die ;  or  he  may  be  carried  off  by  oedema  of  the  glottis,  perforation 
of  an  artery,  or  pyaemia.  Scarlet  fever  occurring  at  or  just  subsequently 
to  parturition  is  excessively  fatal,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  gravest  formn 
of  so-called  '  puerperal  fever.'  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  specially 
dangerous  during  pregnancy,  or  to  lead  to  abortion. 

The  sequelae  of  scarlet  fever  are  numerous  and  important.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  make  any  clear  distinction  between  the  compUcations 
which  form  an  essential  part  of  the  disease,  and  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, and  the  phenomena  which  are  simply  secondary.  It  is  needless 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  about  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  ulceration 
of  the  throat,  all  of  which  are  apt  to  compUcate  the  disease  in  its  later 
stages.  We  will  briefly  consider  the  more  important  of  those  sequelae 
which  have  not  yet  been  referred  to.  First ;  the  conjunctivae  not  imfre- 
quently  inflame  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  occasionally  in  the 
second  or  third  week  of  the  disease  the  ophthalmia  becomes  intense  and 
purulent,  and  sloughmg  of  the  comeae  may  result.  Second ;  inflamma- 
tion sometimes  extends  along  the  eustachian  tube  to  the  tympanic  cavity, 
producing  ear-ache  or  otitis,  with  disease,  maybe,  of  the  petrous  bone, 
and,  possibly,  sooner  or  later,  abscess  of  the  brain,  pyaemia,  or  some  other 
fatal  lesion.  Inflammation  may  extend  also  to  the  nose,  and  produce 
chronic  catarrh  of  its  mucous  surface.  Third ;  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium or  of  the  pleurae  (the  latter  often  purulent)  is  not  uncommon. 
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Fourth  ;  during  the  decUne  of  the  fever,  or  even  during  the  period  of  con- 
valescence, rheumatism  is  very  apt  to  supervene.  This  diflfers  in  no 
respect  from  ordinary  rheumatism,  involves  successive  joints  and  in  many 
cases  the  pericardium  or  the  cardiac  valves,  and  adds  seriously  to  the 
fever  and  distress  of  the  patient.  To  scarlatinal  rheumatism,  as  to  other 
varieties  of  rheumatism,  chorea  or  emboUsm  occasionally  succeeds.  Fifth ; 
the  most  important  sequelae  of  all  are,  undoubtedly,  anasarca  and  urtemic 
poisoning.  We  have  pointed  out  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  (and 
for  the  most  part  in  the  second  or  third  week)  the  urine  becomes  albu- 
minous. Now  this  condition  generally  passes  off  without  any  ill  result. 
But  not  unfrequently,  and  more  frequently  after  mild  than  after  severe 
cases,  anasarca  and  mrsemia  come  on,  which  may  presently  be  attended 
"with  severe  headache,  and  followed  by  epileptiform  convulsions  and  death. 
Under  judicious  treatment  the  albuminuria  and  the  dropsy  may  subside ; 
but  sometimes  the  urine  remains  permanently  albuminous,  and  the  kidneys 
undergo  slow  disorganisation.  It  may  be  observed  that  anasarca  some- 
times survives  the  disappearance  of  the  albuminuria,  and  that  it  is  some- 
times developed  in  those  who  have  never  had  albimien  in  the  urine. 
Uremic  convulsions  generally  involve  a  fatal  issue. 

Morbid  anatomy. — On  post-mortem  examination  of  scarlatinal  patients 
most  internal  organs  appear  to  the  naked  eye  fairly  healthy.  The  liver  and 
Udneys  may  be  somewhat  softer  than  natural,  and  the  blood  imperfectly 
eoi^^ulated.  Yet,  well-formed  fibrinous  clots  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
right  ventricle.  In  so-called  '  maUgnant '  cases,  there  may  be  collapse  and 
hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  hemorrhage  into  and  at  the  surface 
of  internal  organs.  The  throat  generally  presents  distinct  traces  of  in- 
flammation and  ulceration.  The  soUtary  intestinal  glands  and  Peyer's 
patches  are  somewhat  enlarged.  The  only  other  morbid  appearances 
(and  they  are  sufficiently  important)  are  such  as  are  connected  with  the 
sequels  and  comphcations  of  the  disease.  These,  however,  though 
common  in  scarlet  fever,  are  not  pecuUar  to  it,  and  will  be  considered 
with  the  special  diseases  of  the  various  organs  to  which  they  belong,  or 
under  other  appropriate  heads.  The  microscopic  morbid  anatomy  of 
scarlet  fever  has  been  investigated  with  minute  care  by  Dr.  Klein,'  who 
ehows  that  even  at  the  earUest  stages  of  the  disease  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  inflammatory  hypertemia  and  proliferation,  not  only  in  the 
akin,  mouth,  throat,  and  kidneys,  but  throughout  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  in  the  salivary  glands,  pancreas,  liver,  lymphatic  glands,  and  spleen. 
Generally  in  all  these  parts  there  are  observed,  germination  of  the 
endothelium  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  hyaline  thickening  of  the  intima, 
genninstion  of  the  nuclei  in  the  muscular  coat,  and  accumulation  of 
lymphoid  ceUs  in  the  tissues  around ;  besides  which :  in  the  epidermis, 
ewdlJDg  and  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum,  with  serous 
eBasioa  and  migration  of  leucocytes  between  them,  and  tendency  to 
ietadiment  of  the  homy-layeir ;  in  the  various  epitheUa  (including  those 

■  See  Beport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council.    Kew  Series,  No.  viii. 
f.iSet  seg- 
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of  tbe  renal  tubules)  changes  resembling  those  in  the  skin ;  and  in  the 
interior  of  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck,  disappearance 
of  the  lymphoid  cells,  and  development  in  their  stead  of  many-nucleated 
giant-cells,  which  ultimately  become  fibrous.  A  more  minute  description 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  kidneys  wiU  be  given  hereafter. 

Treatment. — Whenever  scarlet  fever  breaks  out  among  a  number  of 
susceptible  persons,  the  sick  should  be  at  once  separated  firam  the  sound. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  suitable  room,  at  the  top  of  the  house 
if  possible,  and  if  possible  should  have  a  ^Qor  to  himself.  All  the  usual 
measures  should  be  taken  as  regards  nursing,  ventilation,  disinfection, 
cleanliness,  and  removal  of  surplus  furniture.  He  should  be  kept  strictly 
in  bed,  with  only  so  much  covering  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  His  diet 
should  consist  of  milk,  beef-tea,  eggs,  and  other  such  articles.  And  for 
medicine,  acetate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash  in  solution 
may  be  serviceable.  Some  strongly  recommend  ammonia  in  large  and 
frequent  doses ;  and  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  perchloride  of 
iron.  Ice  is  often  used  to  allay  vomiting.  To  relieve  the  soreness  of 
the  throat,  ice,  or  the  inhalation  of  steam,  or  warm  milk  slowly  swallowed, 
or  astringent  or  antiseptic  gargles  may  be  employed.  The  patient  is 
generally  benefited  also  by  tepid  sponging,  or  the  tepid  douche  bath.  If 
the  bowels  are  much  constipated,  they  should  be  reUeved  by  laxatives ;  if 
there  is  diarrhoea,  they  should  be  restrained  by  opium  or  other  astringents. 
When  convalescence  is  taking  place,  it  is  recommended  to  keep  the  body 
well  greased  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  flakes  of  cuticle. 
The  practice  is  a  good  one,  and  may  be  associated  with  the  daily  use  of 
warm  baths.  Tonics  must  now  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the  diet  should 
be  nutritious  and  include  a  fair  proportion  of  soUd  food.  It  is  during  this 
period  that  the  dangers  of  rheumatism  and  of  dropsy  are  greatest.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  warm,  that  he 
should  not  be  exposed  to  draughts,  that  he  should  keep  his  room  (either 
confined  to  bed  or  encased  in  flannel),  and  that  the  excretory  functions 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  imtil  the  period  of  desquamation  has 
come  to  an  end. 

In  most  cases  stimulants  are  not  needed,  but  in  malignant  cases,  and 
all  cases  where  the  muscular  debility  is  great,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
collapse,  or  to  the  coming  on  of  typhoid  symptoms,  they  are  imperatively 
deruanded. 

In  the  severest  cases  of  the  disease,  however,  all  treatment  is  fdtile ; 
and  in  the  milder  cases,  the  care  of  the  physician  must  be  direi^ed,  not 
so  much  to  the  cure  of  the  disease,  as  to  the  relieving  of  discomfort, 
and  to  the  obviation  by  precautionary  measures  of  complicaticnis  and 
sequelse. 

If  there  be  nasal  catarrh  with  discharge,  it  is  well  to  syringe  the  nos- 
trils with  warm  water,  or  water  containing  chlorate  of  potash,  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  some  antiseptic.  If  the  throat  be  ulcerated  or  gangienons, 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  even  the  latter 
in  a  sohd  form,  or  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  may,  according  to  cir- 
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cumstauces,  be  applied.  Warm  fomentations  or  poultices  should  be 
onplojed  externally ;  and  if  there  be  suppuration  in  the  glands  or  con- 
nective  tissue  behind  and  below  the  jaw,  a  puncture  or  incision  should  be 
made.  Otorrhoea,  rheumatism,  renal  dropsy,  and  uraemic  convulsions 
must  be  treated  as  these  affections  are  treated  when  they  arise  under 
other  circumstances.  And  so  with  regard  to  other  complications.  Only 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  affections,  occurring  as  complications, 
bear  depletion  less,  and  need  stimulation  more,  than  do  the  same  affections 
when  they  are  of  spontaneous  or  idiopathic  origin. 


VIII.    SMALL-POX.    {Variola.) 

Definition. — A  specific  fever,  spreading  by  contagion,  and  especially 
ehataeterised  by  the  appearance  on  the  third  day  of  a  papular  eruption, 
which  gradually  becomes  pustular,  and  attains  is  full  development  on  or 
about  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease.  The  eruption  shows  itself  also  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month,  fouces,  and  larynx. 

Causation  and  history. — As  with  many  other  of  the  infectious  fevers, 
the  history  of  small-pox  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  Christian 
era.  The  first  recorded  epidemics,  indeed,  seem  to  have  occurred  in  the 
sixth  century.  Since  when  it  has  never  disappeared  from  among  us,  has 
been  carried  from  Europe  and  Asia  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  down 
to  within  a  recent  period,  has  formed  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  fatal 
of  pestilences.  The  disease  was  robbed  of  many  of  its  terrors  by  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation,  introduced  first  into  this  country,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  had  witnessed 
the  efBcacy  of  the  procedure  in  Constantinople,  whither  it  had  been 
imported  from  Persia  and  China.  It  was  yet  more  marvellously  con- 
trolled by  the  application  of  Jenner's  discovery,  made  at  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  of  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination ;  since  the 
general  adoption  of  which  smaU-pox  has  become  a  comparatively  rare 
and  unimportant  affection.  But  it  still  maintains  all  its  old  virulence 
when  it  attacks  those  who  are  not  protected  by  vaccination  or  by  a 
previous  attack  of  the  disease,  and  all  its  old  epidemic  violence  when  it  is 
introduced  among  susceptible  communities.  Small-pox  has  no  special 
predilection  for  age  or  sex ;  but  it  is  said  that  dark-skinned  races,  and 
especially  negroes,  suffer  more  severely  from  it  than  the  denizens  of 
temperate  climates.  All  persons,  indeed,  are  liable  to  take  it,  unless 
protected  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  which  have  just  been  adverted 
to,  or  (as  rarely  happens)  by  some  peculiar  constitutional  insusceptibility. 
instances,  however,  are,  on  the  whole,  not  nnconunon  in  which  persons 
ksve  a  second  and  even  a  third  attack — such  attacks  being  for  the  most 
{art  mild  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  those  who,  in  spite  of 
constant  exposure,  have  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  disease  for  many 
years,  not  onfrequently  end  by  contracting  it,  and  have  it  in  a  severe 
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foiin.  Whatever  the  source  of  small-pox  may  originally  have  been,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  now  comes  solely  by  contagion,  and  that 
this  may  be  conveyed  either  through  the  atmosphere  or  by  fomites,  or  by 
direct  inoculation  with  the  contents  of  the  variolous  pustules.  Few 
diseases,  indeed,  are  more  virulently  contagious  than  smaU-pox,  and  there 
is  none  whose  virus  remains  effective  for  a  longer  period. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  period  of  latency  of  the  inoculated 
disease  has  been  distinctly  ascertained  to  be  seven  or  eight  days.  On 
the  second  day  a  small  papule  shows  itself  at  the  seat  of  puncture,  which 
by  the  fourth  day  is  converted  into  an  umbilicated  vesicle.  On  the  seventh 
day  the  vesicle  has  formed  a  pustule,  and  about  the  same  time  the  lym- 
phatic glands  above  have  become  swollen  and  tender.  And  on  this  day, 
or  the  eighth,  rigors  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  the  invasion  of  the 
disease  occur.  About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  pustule  is  folly 
developed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  general  variolous  rash  appears.  By 
the  fourteenth  day  the  pustule  has  dried  up  into  a  scab.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  always  longer  when  the  disease  has  been  acquired  ia  the 
usual  way.  It  is  generally  considered  then  to  range  between  ten  and 
sixteen  days.  According  to  Mr.  Marson  it  is  almost  invariably  twelve 
days.  The  &cts  connected  with  inoculation  prove  that  the  variolous 
contagium  is  present,  in  a  concentrated  form,  in  the  mature  pusttdes. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  small-pox  is  especially  infectious 
about  the  period  of  maturation.  But  it  is  probably  infectious  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  duration,  from  the  first  signs  of  invasion  up  to  the 
separation  of  the  last  scab. 

The  incubative  stage  of  small-pox  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  unattended 
with  symptoms.  But  occasionally  the  patient  suffers  from  languor, 
peevishness,  and  other  vague  feelings  of  illness.  The  invasion  is  more 
or  less  sudden,  and  is  indicated  by :  rise  of  temperature,  chills  or  rigors, 
followed  by  or  alternating  with  heat  of  skin,  and  generally  (in  adults) 
copious  perspiration ;  severe  sickness,  with  anorexia,  thirst,  and  consti- 
pation or  (in  children)  diarrhoea ;  headache,  aching  of  the  limbs,  and 
intense  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine  ;  drowsiness,  and  not  on- 
frequently  delirium,  stupor  or  coma,  and  (in  children)  convulsions. 
There  is  sometimes  maniacal  excitement.  The  most  characteristic  of  the 
above  symptoms  are  the  vomiting,  constipation,  and  acute  lumbar  pain  ; 
it  is  important,  too,  to  note  the  frequency  of  perspirations,  and  of  con- 
vulsions which  for  the  most  part  are  unattended  with  danger  to  life.  The 
symptoms  of  this  stage  are  severe  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack  which  they  usher  in.  Other  things  being  equal,  therefore,  the 
higher  the  temperature,  the  more  persistent  the  vomiting,  the  acuter  the 
pain  in  the  back,  and  the  more  pronounced  the  implication  of  the  brain, 
the  more  quickly  will  the  disease  assume  grave  proportions,  and  the  greater 
will  be  its  intensity  and  the  prospect  of  a  fatal  issue.  Absence  or  scanti- 
ness of  perspiration,  and  in  adults  the  presence  of  diarrhoea,  are  also 
indications  of  a  severe  attack. 

The  above  symptoms  usually  attain  their  tn«,Titnnm  on  the  third  day— • 
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the  i&j  on  which  the  characteristic  rash  first  manifests  itself.  In  a  small 
proportion  of  oases,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  fatal  cases  of  great 
malignancy,  the  eruption  appears  on  the  second  day ;  and  occasionally  it 
is  delayed  to  the  fourth  or  even  later.  In  modified  small-pox,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  true  eruption  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  a  roseolous 
efBorescenoe,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  scarlatinal  rash.  And 
in  eases  which  threaten  to  be  severe  there  may  be  on  the  second  or  third 
day  of  the  disease,  first,  a  sub-papular  patchy  redness  on  the  fEice,  trunk, 
and  elsewhere,  which  is  almost  undistinguishable  from  the  rash  of 
measles ;  or  second,  an  abundant  petechial  rash  chiefly  about  the  sides 
of  the  obest  and  abdomen  and  on  the  loins.  The  true  rash  usually 
commences,  however,  on  the  third  day,  in  the  form  of  minute  reddish 
papules,  which  are  first  visible  on  the  face,  head,  neck,  and  wrists,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  days  invade  successively  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  the  arms,  the  rest  of  tiie  trunk,  and  the  lower  extremities.  The 
spots  are  hard,  soUd,  hemispherical  or  acuminated,  and  feel  Uke  shot 
imbedded  in  the  skin ;  they  gradually  enlarge,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days  get  vesicular ;  then,  still  increasing  in  area,  their  contents 
become  opaque  anci  milky,  and  about  the  sixth  day  (eighth  day  of  the 
disease)  distinctly  purulent.  With  their  conversion  into  pustules,  there 
is  a  marked  extension  of  inflammation ;  each  pock  acquires  a  deep-red 
areola,  and  the  subjacent  tissues  swell  with  inflammatory  effusion.  The 
pustules  still  increase  in  size,  and  the  surroimding  inflammation  still 
augments,  down  to  about  the  ninth  day  (eleventh  day  of  the  disease). 
The  process  of  maturation,  as  it  is  called,  is  then  completed.  The  above 
remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the  eruption  on  the  face  ;  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  on  the  extremities,  its  several  stages  occur  some- 
what later.  The  eruption  of  small-pox  is  always  more  abundant  and 
elose-set  on  the  face  and  neck  than  elsewhere,  and  is  generally,  even  in 
severe  cases,  scanty  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  When  sparse  the 
papules,  like  those  of  measles,  often  appear  in  crescentic  groups ;  but 
when  they  are  more  thickly  clustered  this  arrangement  is  not  observed. 
If  the  primary  papules  are  much  crowded,  the  pustules  which  result  from 
them  tend  to  coalesce,  and  thus  to  form  extensive  tracts  of  suppuration, 
in  which  the  limits  between  the  constituent  pustules  are  scarcely  or  not 
at  all  distinguishable.  When  the  pustules  remain  distinct  from  one 
another  on  the  face,  the  attack  of  small-pox  is  termed  discrete ;  when 
they  run  together  in  the  same  situation,  it  is  called  confluent.  The 
pustules  of  discrete  anudl-pox  are  larger  than  those  of  the  other  variety, 
and  the  surrounding  inflammatory  areola  is  more  obvious.  The  confluent 
form,  however,  is  much  the  more  severe,  and  attended  with  far  greater 
sobentaneous  oedema  and  ultimate  destruction  of  tissue ;  the  face,  and 
especially  the  eyehds,  are  apt  to  get  enormously  swollen ;  and  the  hands 
are  often  so  much  enlarged  and  tense  that  the  patient  cannot  close 
them.  The  variolous  rash  is  not  limited  to  the  skin,  but  is  generally 
devebped  also  more  or  less  abundantly  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
nose,  month,  &oces,  and  pharynx,  and  even  on  that  of  the  larynx  and 
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trachea,  aud  sometimes  upon  the  conjmictivs.  The  fully-developed 
cataoeous  pustvdes  are  circular  in  outline,  unless  altered  in  form  by 
coalescence  or  other  accidental  circumstances,  vary  from  ^  to  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  are  somewhat  flat,  and  mostly  depressed  in  the  centre,  or 
'  umbilicated.'  In  some  cases  their  contents,  even  from  an  early  stage, 
are  mixed  with  blood;  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  associated  witii 
petechias  and  vibices. 

In  aU  cases  of  small-pox  there  is,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  raah, 
a  sudden  diminution  of  tlie  severe  symptoms  which  characterised  the  in- 
vasion ;  the  temperature  falls,  and  becomes  in  soihe  cases  nearly  normal, 
the  pulse  lessens  in  frequency,  the  vomiting  ceases,  the  febrile  pains  and 
pains  in  the  back  subside,  delirium  and  other  nervous  symptoms  disappear, 
appetite  perhaps  returns,  and  the  patient  seems  to  be  convalescent.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  cutaneous  eruption  is  producing  some  in- 
-convenience ;  and  he  begins  to  complain  of  soreness  in  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  with  ptyaUsm,  and  his  throat  gets  painful,  his  voice  hoarse,  and 
a  ringing  or  metallic  cough  probably  comes  on — phenomena  which  are 
due  to  the  involvement  in  the  rash  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts.  The  Segree  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  invasion  subside,  and  the  duration  of  the  period  of  their 
abeyance,  depend  on  the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  very  mild  cases,  the 
pocks,  at  the  period  at  which  they  usually  suppurate,  begin  to  contract 
and  dry  up,  and  there  may  then  be  no  interruption  to  the  &voar&ble 
progress  of  convalescence.  In  cases  of  medium  severity,  the  period  of 
apparent  convalescence  continues  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the 
rash  (eighth  or  ninth  of  the  disease),  at  which  time  the  maturation  of  the 
pustules  commences.  It  is  then  interrupted  by  a  sudden  recurrence  of 
febrile  symptoms,  which  last  for  some  three  or  four  days,  or  until  about 
the  completion  of  maturation.  This  is  the  period  of  secondary  £ever,  and 
is  marked  by  chills  or  rigors,  increase  of  temperature  (which  may  even 
surpass  that  of  the  period  of  invasion),  acceleration  of  pulse,  dry  furred 
tongue,  and  delirium.  When  the  disease  is  of  the  confluent  land,  the 
remission  of  symptoms  at  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  stage  is 
very  shght ;  the  temperature  may,  perhaps,  sink  a  degree,  and  there  may 
be  some  shght  general  amelioration  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  or  less ; 
after  which,  the  febrile  symptoms  and  delirium  increase  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  eruption,  attaining  their  maximum  severity,  without  any 
particular  change  in  quahty,  during  the  period  of  maturation.  It  is  in 
such  cases  that  the  swelling  of  the  fJiMse,  hands,  and  feet  is  greatest,  that 
sahvation  is  most  profuse,  that  other  symptoms  referrible  to  the  mouth 
and  throat  are  most  violent,  and  that  delirium  is  most  continuoas.  There 
are  generally  also,  in  these  cases,  tremulousness,  subsultus,  want  oi 
control  over  the  evacuations,  and  extreme  prostration ;  and  not  un- 
frequently diarrhoea  occurs. 

After  the  completion  of  pustulation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  secondary 
fever,  which  events  are  generally  nearly  simultaneous,  a  period  of  very 
uncertain  duration  and  of  very  variable  phenomena,  during  which  the 
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pustules  dry  up  and  disappear,  comes  on.    During  the  first  three  or  four 
days,  that  is  from  the  eighth  or  nintli  up  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day 
of  the  eruption,  the  pustules  ooze  or  dry  up,  dark-coloured,  thick,  ad- 
herent scabs  form,  and  the  skin  begins  to  exhale  a  characteristic  fetid 
odour — the  cutaneous  inflammation  at  the  same  time  rapidly  subsiding. 
The  separation  of  the  scabs  usually  takes  place  during  the  third  week  of 
the  disease ;  but  the  healing  of  all  the  sores  may  not  be  completed  for  a 
week  or  two  more,  being  preceded  by  the  formation  and  detachment  of 
successive  crops  of  scabs.    If  the  case  be  going  on  favourably,  the  febrile 
symptoms  rapidly  subside,  the  functions  of  the  various  organs  are  restored, 
the  appetite  returns,  and  convalescence  is  established.    But  it  is  during 
this  period  that  many  of  the  serious  complications  and  sequehe  of  small- 
pox manifest  themselves,  and  delay  the  patient's  recovery,  or  carry  him 
off.    These  are  most  frequent  after  confluent  small-pox,  but  may  super- 
vene on  the  milder  forms.   The  following  list  comprises  the  chief  of  them. 
During  the  third  or  fourth  week,  boils  are  apt  to  appear  on  different  parts 
of  the  surface  ;  and  then,  though  more  generally  later,  subcutaneous  and 
even  deep-seated  abscesses  often  form  rapidly,  attain  a  large  size,  and  are 
long  iu  healing.     Erysipelas,  more  especially  of  the  face  and  head,  is  not 
oncommon ;  and  gangrene,  or  pytemia,  occasionally  supervenes.   Pustules 
sometimes  form  on  the  conjunctivte ;  and  from  these  or  other  causes 
ophthalmia  is  apt  to  ensue,  which  may  be  suppurative  and  end  in  ulcera- 
tion or  sloughing,  and  perforation  of  the  cornea.     Otitis  is  sometimes 
observed.    Of  internal  complications,  the  most  serious  are  suppurative 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis.    Inflammation  or  oedema  of  the 
larynx  may  also  be  fatal  about  this  time  ;  but  this  event  is  chiefly  to  be 
feared  during  the  period  of  secondary  fever. 

The  eruption  of  small-pox  generally  leads  to  more  or  less  destruction 
of  the  cutis  vera,  and  the  formation  of  indeUble  cicatrices.  In  some  cases 
^especially  of  the  discrete  variety)  only  a  few  scattered  pits  may  result. 
Bat  in  the  confluent  disease,  the  destruction,  especially  on  the  face,  is 
often  most  extensive,  and  the  patient  recovers,  pitted,  seamed,  and  scarred 
in  all  directions. 

The  description  of  small-pox  just  given  is  so  full  that  we  shall  now, 
instead  of  discussing  at  length  the  groups  of  symptoms  referrible  to  the 
varioas  sys^ms  and  organs,  merely  supplement  it  by  adding  certain 
details,  which  either  have  been  omitted  from  it  or  only  slightly  touched 
upon,  or  are  of  special  importance. 

The  temperature,  during  the  stage  of  invasion,  usually  rises  rapidly 
to  104°,  or  even  as  high  as  106*6°  ;  during  the  early  period  of  eruption, 
it  falls  several  degrees,  but  for  the  most  part  remains  distinctly  febrile ; 
at  the  period  of  maturation,  the  temperature  again  rises,  in  mild  cases  to 
102°  or  108°,  in  more  severe  cases  to  104°,  and  when  a  fatal  result 
threatens  to  107°,  or  even  beyond  this. 

The  pulse  is  quickened,  especially  during  the  periods  of  primary  and 
secondary  fever,  but  otherwise  presents  no  special  pecuUarity.  The  re- 
iprations  also   are  accelerated  in  relation  with  the  amount  of  febrile 
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disturbance,  and,  under  conditions  of  great  prostration  and  danger,  become 
shallow  and  sospirious.  Vomiting  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of  the 
period  of  invasion,  and  anorexia  with  thirst  of  the  whole  duration  of  the 
malady.  In  adults  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  diarrhoea  during  the  development  of  the  rash  is  an  unfavourable 
symptom.  In  children,  however,  diarrhoea  is  a  common,  and  on  the 
whole  a  favourable  sign,  both  in  the  period  of  invasion  and  subsequently. 
SaHvation  is  almost  invariable  in  confluent  cases ;  comparatively  rare  and 
ill-marked  in  mild  cases. 

The  urine  presents  the  ordinary  febrile  characters ;  and  in  some  cases 
(about  one-third  of  the  total  number)  contains  albumen,  with  casts  and 
occasionally  blood-corpuscles.  Albuminuria  appears  early  in  the  disease 
and  may  continue  to  the  end ;  but  it  rarely,  if  ever,  leads  to  permanent 
mischief  or  to  anasarca.  According  to  Mr.  Marson,  suppression  never 
occurs.  Inflammation  of  the  ovary  or  testicle  is  occasionally  observed 
during  the  eruptive  stage.  Perspirations  are  usual  in  discrete  variola 
from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  up  to  its  termination ;  but  they  are 
generally  absent  in  confluent  cases,  and  are  not  common  in  children. 
According  to  the  older  authors,  and  also  according  to  Trousseau,  the 
swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  takes  place  in  confluent  small-pox 
during  the  period  of  maturation  is  a  favourable  sign. 

The  invasion-period,  in  children,  is  often  marked  by  drowsLaess,  and 
coma  and  convulsions  are  not  imfrequent ;  in  adults,  there  is  more  or 
less  giddiness  and  dnlness,  and  convulsions  occasionally  arise  even  in 
them  ;  there  is  also  frequently,  and  especially  in  severe  cases,  maniacal, 
busy,  or  muttering  delirium.  In  confluent  cases,  the  delirium  may 
continue  during  the  early  period  of  efSorescence,  and  it  generally  re- 
appears or  becomes  more  severe  at  the  time  of  the  secondary  fever.  At 
this  time,  too,  the  patient  is  liable  to  outbreaks  of  violent  mania. 
Tremulousness  of  muscles,  subsultus,  and  picking  at  the  bed-clothes, 
occur  in  the  worst  cases.  The  pain  in  the  back,  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  onset  of  the  disease,  appears  to  be  spinal,  and  is  often 
associated  with  temporary  paraplegia  and  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder 
and  rectum. 

Many  varieties  of  small-pox  have  been  enumerated.  Exceedingly 
mild  cases  are  sometimes  observed  in  which  the  period  of  invasion  is  well 
marked,  but  in  which  no  appearance  of  rash  follows,  or  a  few  scattered 
pocks  only  are  discovered  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  Other  ex- 
ceptionally mild  cases  are  met  with,  in  which  the  disease  begins  with  all 
the  symptoms  that  usher  in  a  well-marked  attack  of  the  disease :  in  which 
the  pocks  appear  numerous  yet  discrete ;  but  in  which,  at  the  period  when 
suppuration  should  take  place,  the  vesicles  dry  up.  In  both  of  these 
cases  there  is  no  secondary  fever,  and  the  patient  rapidly  convalesces. 
The  most  important  forms  of  natural  small-pox,  however,  are  those 
which  are  known  respectively  by  the  names  of '  discrete,' '  confluent,'  and 
■  malignant '  small-pox.  In  the  discrete  form  the  invasion-phenomena  are 
generally  well  pronounced ;  but  the  subsidence  of  febrile  symptoms  on 
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the  first  appearance  of  the  rash,  and  their  abeyance  until  the  commence- 
mmt  of  sappuration,  are  constant;  the  secondary  fever,  too,  is  generally 
slight ;  and  the  patient  for  the  most  part  recovers  without  any  complica- 
tion.   Nevertheless,  in  discrete  small-pox  there  is  some  danger  of  death 
on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  from  the  sudden  accession  of 
cerebral  symptoms,  especially  of  coma.      In  the  confluent  variety,  the 
symptoms  are  at  all  stages  far  more  severe  than  in  the  discrete  form ; 
especially,  there  is  httle  and  very  temporary  remission  of  febrile  symp- 
toms ;  and,  moreover,  phenomena  which  are  rare  or  absent  in  the  latter 
and  have  already  been  considered  assume  considerable  prominence  here. 
It  is  in  this  variety,  too,  that  compUcations  and  sequelsB  are  specially 
liable  to  come  on.    Death  from  confluent  small-pox  usually  occurs  &om 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  disease,  and  is  due  for  the  most  part 
to  a  combination  of  coma  and  asthenia.      But  it    may  also  supervene 
during  the  next  month  or  two  from  the  effects  of  sequeke.    Malignant 
tmall-pox  is  characterised  especially  by  the  early  appearance  of  peteohi» 
and  vibices,  hemorrhagic  effusion  into  the  pocks  and  conjunctivsB,  dis- 
chaiges  of  blood  from  the  various  orifices,  and  rapid  collapse.    The 
symptoms  of  invasion  are  usually  intense,  the  patient  looks  from  the  first 
as  if  struck  down  by  a  mortal  disease,  and  often  dies  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  or  before  the    eruption  has  had  time  to  become  distinct. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  the  patient  dies  collapsed  on  the  third  day,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  possibly  presenting  chemosis,  together 
with  a  few  petechial  spots  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.    There 
may  be  delirium,  but  the  patient  often  remains  conscious  to  the  last. 

SmaU-pox  occurring  after  vaccination  is  generally  modified  in  character, 
and  is  termed  modified  small-pox,  or  sometimes,  and  inappropriately, 
varioloid.  It  commences  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  smtdl-pox,  and 
may  assume  the  characters  of  the  discrete,  confluent,  or  even  malignant 
form;  but  about  the  time  when  the  tissues  around  the  pustules  should 
inflame  and  swell  and  secondary  fever  be  established,  or  even  before  that 
period,  the  eruption  begins  to  dry  up,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  subside 
or  present  only  very  slight  and  transient  exacerbation.  Trousseau  says 
that  delirimn  is  more  common  in  modified  than  in  natural  small-pox, 
bat  is  less  serious,  and  that  salivation  rarely  occurs  in  the  modified 
eoofluent  affection.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  degree  of  modi- 
fication varies ;  that  the  attacks,  though  generally  benign,  are  sometimes 
serious;  and  further,  that  those  occurring,  even  after  successful  vacci- 
nation, sometimes  do  not  deviate  appreciably  from  the  natural  disease. 

Modified  small-pox  is  for  the  most  part  a  mild  disease,  and  rarely 
fiital.  Natural  small-pox,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fatal  in  a  very  high 
degree.  The  statistics  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital  for  twenty  years  show, 
that  of  those  patients  who  had  previously  been  vaccinated  the  mortality 
vu  at  the  rate  of  6*66  per  cent. ;  and  that  of  those  who  had  good  vaccine 
deatrioes  only  2*52  per  cent.  died.  It  is  very  different,  however,  as 
reguia  munodified  smaU-pox,  which  destroyed  S7  per  cent.,  or  more 
than  (aie-tbiid  oi  the  total  number  attacked.     Discrete  small-pox  was 
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attended  with  a  mortality  of  4  per  cent.,  semi  confluent  with  a  mortality 
of  8  per  cent.,  and  confluent  with  a  mortality  of  no  less  than  50  per  cent. 
Statistics  from  the  same  hospital  show  that  the  mortaUty  among  patients 
under  five  years  of  age  was  50  per  cent.,  and  among  those  upwards 
of  thirty  still  higher.  The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  was  between  five 
and  twenty.  According  to  Trousseau,  children  under  one  year  never 
recover  from  small-pox  (a  statement,  however,  which  is  not  absolutely 
true),  those  between  one  and  two  rarely.  Mr.  Marson  states  that  persons 
above  sixty  also  almost  invariably  succumb.  Pregnant  women  usually 
abort  and  die.  They  do,  however,  occasionally  recover,  whether  abortion 
takes  place  or  not. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  post-mortem  examination  of  small-pox  casee 
reveals  but  httle  beyond  what  has  been  already  described.  In  most  cases 
the  blood  is  dark  and  imperfectly  coagulated ;  although,  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart,  fibrinous  clots  may  be  discovered.  In  the  malignant  form 
of  the  disease,  extravasations  of  blood  may  be  found  beneath  all  the 
serous  and  mucous  surfaces.  Generally  the  heart  is  flabby,  the  liver 
pale  and  soft,  and  the  spleen  pulpy.  The  tongue  presents  a  thick  for, 
which  may  be  detached  at  the  edges  and  elsewhere  in  patches.  And 
the  palate,  fauces,  nasal  fossse,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes, 
and  even  the  oesophagus,  may  be  found  more  or  less  deeply  congested, 
and  covered  with  a  granular  film  due  to  increase  and  softening  of  the 
epitheUal  layer ;  and  may  present,  in  addition,  numerous  excoriations 
which  from  their  size  and  distribution  ai'e  suggestive  of  their  origin  in 
the  small-pox  rash.  Under  such  circimastances,  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
loaded  with  muco-purulent  fluid,  and  the  lungs  are  congested  and 
oedematous,  and  possibly  pneumonic.  As  regards  the  skin-eruption,  we 
may  here  add  a  few  details  which  were  out  of  place  in  a  clinical  aooonnt 
of  the  disease.  The  papules  are  due,  partly  to  punctiform  hypenemia 
and  germination  of  the  cutis,  partly  to  swelhng,  mucous  degeneration 
and  vacuolation  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  The  central  vacuolated 
cells  of  the  thickened  rete  presently  rupture,  and  unite  to  form  an 
irregular  anfractuous  cavity.  Into  this  central  cavity,  and  into  the 
surrounding  vacuoles,  serum  exudes  from  the  subjacent  vessels,  together 
with  abundant  leucocytes,  and  often  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  red 
blood-discs.  By  the  continuance  of  these  processes  the  pock  enlarges  in 
area  and  becomes  purulent :  its  superficial  wall  being  formed  by  the 
homy  layer  of  the  epidermis,  its  deeper  wall  by  the  surface  of  the  corinm, 
and  its  cavity,  even  to  the  last,  presenting  a  multilocular  or  anfraotuoas 
character.  The  umbilicated  form  of  the  pock  appears  to  be  connected 
with  its  mode  of  development,  and  to  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  while  it 
extends  peripherally  its  centre  remains  crossed  by  bands  and  filaments. 
The  suppurative  process  need  not  implicate  the  true  skin  below ;  but  not 
imfrequently  it  involves  and  destroys  it  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  is 
prolonged  inwards  along  the  hairs  or  glands.  Under  the  former  oircom- 
stances  the  pustule  leaves  no  permanent  trace ;  under  the  latter  a  de- 
pressed cicatrix  results,  presenting  numerous  pits  upon  its  sur£&ce. 
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Treatment. — In  the  mildest  forms  of  small-pox  medicinal  treatment 
is  scarcely  called  for ;  in  the  severest  it  is  useless ;  and  indeed,  under 
Any  drciunstances,  it  has  but  little  influence  over  the  course  of  the 
'dis«»e.     The  patient  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  chamber,  which  should 
be  well  ventilated,  and  kept  at  a  uniform  and  medium  temperature.     He 
may  take  as  medicine  some  cooling  drink — lemonade,  soda-water,  or  other 
salhie  or  acidulated  solution.    If  the  bowels  be  confined,  they  may  be 
■acted  upon  by  some  mild  laxative ;  if  there  be  diarrhoea  (especially  in 
adults),  they  must  be  restrained  by  opium,  or  other  astringents.    The 
soreness  of  the  throat  may  be  relieved  by  warm  bland  drinks,  or  black- 
currant jelly  ;  and  if  there  be  much  discharge  from  the  nose  and  about 
the  fauces,  these  parts  may  be  washed  with  some  mild  detergent  or 
astringent  solution.     Opium  is  often  of  value  both  in  relieving  the 
delirium  and  in  assuaging  the  pain  of  the  invasion  period ;  but  it  is 
especially  useful  during  the  period  of  secondary  fever.    If  there  be  great 
tendency  to  collapse,  ammonia  may  be  serviceable.    Nourishment  should 
be  regularly  administered,  and  should  consist  of  the  materials  generally 
suitable  for  febrile  conditions,  namely,  milk,  rice-water,  gruel,  beef-tea, 
and  such  like.    AlcohoUo  stimulants  must  be  given  according  to  circum- 
stances;  but  are  especially  important  in  the  malignant  form  of  the 
-disease,  and  in  the  later  periods  of  confluent  small-pox,  or  whenever 
there  is  tendency  to  collapse.     As  to  local  treatment,  the  patient  should 
be  kept  clean,  and  frequently  sponged  with  tepid  water ;   and,  as  the 
'eruption  reaches  its  height,  and  in  its  decline,  the  eyes  and  various 
nracoos  orifices  need  especial  care.    They  should  be  sponged  and  dried, 
and  anointed  with  oUve  oil ;  and  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  conjunctival 
inflammation  and  ulceration,  weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate 
of  zinc  should  occasionally  be  dropped  into  the  eyes.    Various  plans  have 
been  suggested  and  employed  to  prevent  pitting ;  but  it  is  questionable 
if  any  are  really  efficacious.    It  has  been  recommended  to  puncture  the 
pustules,  to  wash  away  their  contents,  and  then  to  insert  into  each  a  fine 
point  of  nitrate  of  silver.    If  this  be  done,  it  should  be  when  the  pocks 
first  distinctly  contain  fluid ;  but  the  plan  is  scarcely  appUcable  to  the 
cases  in  which  the  prevention  of  pitting  is  most  needed,  namely,  confluent 
•eases.     The  local  appUcation  of  strong  carbolic  acid  has  also  been  recom- 
mended.    It  is  probably  best,  generally,  to  anoint  the  surface  with 
-carbolised  oil.     During  Uie  period  of  decline  of  the  eruption,  and  that  of 
•convalescence,  the  strength  of  the  patient  needs  to  be  supported  in  every 
wiv,  by  good  diet,  by  stimulants,  and  by  quinine  or  other  tonics.    The 
various  complications  of  small-pox  must  be  treated  according  to  ordinary 
pinciples,  bearing  in  mind,  however,   that  their  presence  as  a  rule 
■«ifeebles  Uie  patient,  and    is    therefore    &a  indication  for  sustaining 
sbength. 

But  the  most  important  treatment  of  small-pox  is  the  preventive,  by 
meaiis  of  inoculation  with  the  small-pox  virus,  or  that  of  cow-pox.  The 
famer  plan  has  bUea  into  disuse,  and  is  now  penal  in  this  country,  yet 
00  doubt  under  certain  conditions  it  might  be  revived  with  advantage. 
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The  inoculated  sm&U-pox  is  a  much  milder  disease  than  that  contracted 
in  the  usual  way ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Gr^ory's  analysis  of  the  records 
of  the  Small-pox  and  Inoculation  Hospital  of  London,  from  the  year  1746 
to  1822,  the  deaths  from  it  were  at  the  rate  of  only  three  in  a  thousand. 
The  mildness  of  the  inoculated  disease  appears  to  be  promoted  by  using 
the  virus  from  a  mild  case,  and  by  repeated  selection  of  inoculated  cases 
for  the  purposes  of  inoculation.  It  may  be  farther  promoted  by  inocu- 
lating those  only  who  are  at  the  age  at  which  small-pox  is  least  dwgerons 
to  life.  The  virus  should  be  taken  from  a  pock  which  has  not  yet  begun 
to  suppurate ;  and  the  operation  of  inoculation  should  be  performed 
exactly  like  that  of  vaccination.  Our  remarks  on  vaccination  will  be 
given  in  the  next  article. 


IX.    COW-POX.     {Vaccinia.)    VACCINATION. 

Definition. — A  contagious  disease  of  cattle,  characterised  by  the  local 
development  of  pustules  (almost  exactly  resembling  in  their  progress  and 
results  the  pocks  of  variola),  and  communicable  by  inoculation. 

Causation  and  relations  tvith  small-pox. — Cow-pox  has  been  found  to 
prevail  epidemically  at  times  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Yet,  although 
thus  common,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  communicable  from  animal  to  animal 
either  by  the  breath  or  by  the  secretions.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
is  eminently  contagious  by  inoculation  from  its  specific  pocks.  like 
most  other  affections  originating  from  contagion,  cow-pox  by  one  attack 
protects  against  future  attacks,  but  it  similarly  confers  immunity  against 
attacks  of  small-pox.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  so  great  an  interest  to 
all  questions  relating  to  its  intimate  pathology,  and  especially  to  the 
question  of  its  exact  relations  with  small-pox.  Its  identity  with  the  latter 
disease  was  early  surmised ;  and  many  arguments,  in  addition  to  the  £act 
that  it  is  protective  against  it,  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  this  view. 
Thus,  there  is  scarcely  any  appreciable  difference  between  the  pocks  of 
the  two  affections,  either  in  their  anatomical  characters  or  in  their 
progress;  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  observed  that  epidemics  of 
small-pox  and  cow-pox  occur  in  relation  to  one  another  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination  the  so-called  '  natural '  cow-pox 
has  in  great  measure  disappeared.  But  far  more  important  than  such 
facts  as  these  are  the  experimental  proofis  which  have  been  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Geely  and  Badcock,  and  some  foreign  observers.  They  have 
inoculated  cows  with  small-pox  lymph ;  have  succeeded  by  this  means 
in  producing  pustules  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  exactly  like  those  of 
cow-pox  ;  and  with  their  contents  have  successfully  imparted  cow-pox  to 
healtiiy  cattle,  and  to  the  human  being  an  affection  exactly  Uke  that 
induced  by  ordinary  vaccination.  Fiurther,  by  lymph  thus  obtained  many 
years  ago  from  bovine  small-pox  successful  human  vaccination  has  been 
perpetuated  down  to  the  present  time.     As  confirmat<Mry  of  this  view  of 
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the  rebtion  between  small-pox  and  oow-pox,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
natnral  cow-pox  occurs  only  in  the  teats  and  udders  of  cows— that  is,  in 
exactly  the  situations  in  which  small-pox  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
given  to  them  by  inoculation  from  man ;  and  also  that  cow-pox  when 
experimentally  inoculated  from  cow  to  cow,  instead  of  being  perpetuated, 
as  it  is  in  man,  tends  before  long  to  die  out.  It  seems  clear,  therefore, 
that  cow-pox  is  small-pox,  modified  and  deprived  of  its  virulence  by 
transmission  through  the  cow.' 

Symptoms  and  progress  in  fattle. — Natural  cow-pox  affects  chiefly  the 
adders  and  teats  of  cows,  and  is  indicated  in  them  by  the  development  of 
a  number  of  pustules  which  individually  run  through  all  the  stages 
«haiaeterising  the  small-pox  pustule.  They  begin  as  papules,  in  a  few 
days  become  vesicular,  and  by  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  day  attain 
their  foil  development,  measuring  then  from  ^  inch  to  f  inch  in  diameter. 
From  that  date  the  contents  become  purulent,  and  a  congested  areola, 
with  much  subcutaneous  induration  and  thickening,  forms.  A  thick  dark 
adherent  scab  is  developed  by  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day, 
which  gets  detached  in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  leaving  a  depressed 
cicatrix.  The  febrile  symptoms  which  attend  the  progress  of  the  disease 
are  very  slight,  and  for  the  most  part  of  no  importance  ;  generally,  more- 
over, the  local  affection  is  quite  free  from  untoward  complications.  When 
cow-pox  is  given  by  inoculation,  the  papules  as  a  rule  first  make  their 
appearance  at  the  end  of  three  days  ;  occasionally,  however,  on  the  second 
or  the  fourth  day. 

Symptoms  and  progress  in  man. — Cow-pox  as  it  affects  the  human  sub- 
ject differs  but  little  from  the  same  disease  in  cows.  No  specific  change 
is  observable  at  the  point  of  inoculation  until  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
or  the  third  day,  when  a  small  congested  papule  makes  its  appearance. 
This  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  has  become 
a  circular  greyish  vesicle,  with  a  somewhat  depressed  centre.  By  the 
eighth  day  it  has  attained  its  full  development — forming  then  a  well- 
mariced  prominent  greyish  vesicle,  with  a  flat  or  cupped  surface,  and  con- 
taining in  its  interior  a  colourless  transparent  viscid  fluid.  On  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  begin  to  get  purulent,  a  red  areola 
forms,  and  thickening  and  induration  of  the  inflamed  area  take  place. 
These  phenomena  increase  during  the  next  two  days ;  the  induration  and 
thickening  become  greater  and  more  extensive,  the  areola  attains  a 
diameter  of  from  one  to  three  inches,  the  pock  itself  undergoes  some  little 
extension,  and  its  contents  get  wholly  converted  into  pus.  After  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  pustule  begins  to  dry  up,  and  the  areola  and 
other  signs  of  inflammation  to  subside.  By  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
day  a  hard  dark-coloured  scab  has  formed,  which  contracts  and  blackens, 

'  Basing  oar  opinions  on  some  experiments  of  Chauveau,  we  adopted  the  opposite 
view  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  We  have  since  then  reconsidered  the  evidence 
m  ))oth  sides,  and  are  now  satisfied  that  no  merely  negative  evidence  can  invalidate 
ibe  positive  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Ceely  and  Badcock,  especially  when  we  bear 
ia  adnd  that,  as  is  admitted  by  all,  small-pox  is  not  readily  inocalable  on  the  cow. 
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and  &om  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty -fifth  day  falls  off,  lesving  a  depressed 
pitted  permanent  scar. 

The  vaccinated  patient  does  not  usually  present  general  symptoms  or 
eomplications  until  about  the  eighth  day,  and  during  the  two  or  three  days 
immediately  following.  There  ia  generally  then  some  febrile  disturbance, 
with  restlessness,  irritability,  and  slight  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  ;  the  glands  next  above  the  seat  of  operation  usually  get  enlarged 
and  painful ;  and  sometimes  a  roseolous  rash  spreads  over  the  vaccinated 
limb,  and  thence  maybe  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  rash  is  some- 
times vesicular  or  papular. 

The  consequences  of  vaccination  direct  from  the  cow  are  identical  with 
those  of  vaccination  with  humanised  lymph ;  occasionally,  however,  there 
is  a  little  difficulty  in  imparting  the  disease,  and  the  eruption  in  some 
cases  is  somewhat  retarded. 

In  cases  of  revaccination  one  of  three  results  may  foUow :  if  the  patieat 
be  fully  protected,  it  produces  no  effect  beyond  a  little  local  irritation  doe 
to  the  lancet-puncture  and  the  introduction  of  irritant  matter ;  if  all  pro- 
tection have  ceased,  the  operation  is  followed  by  the  development  of  the 
typical  pock ;  if  there  be  simply  impairment  of  protection,  the  results  of 
the  operation  are  modified.  In  the  last  case,  the  local  effect  comes  on 
early,  the  papule  (which  may  remain  a  papule  or  become  an  acuminated 
vesicle)  attains  its  full  development  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  imme- 
diately after  forms  a  scab  which  falls  off  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  ; 
but  there  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  attendant  local  and  constitutional 
irritation — much  more,  in  &ct,  than  occurs  in  primary  vaccination. 

Other  circumstances  besides  those  which  have  been  considered  occa- 
sionally modify  the  results  of  vaccination — among  them,  the  age  of  the 
pock  from  whicli  the  lymph  has  been  taken,  and  the  health  of  the  patient 
operated  upon. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  cow-pox,  whether  in  the  cow  or  in  man, 
is  not  comprised  within  its  local  manifestations ;  but  that  (however  mild 
its  attack  may  be)  it  is  a  disease  involving  the  whole  organism,  as  is  proved 
by  the  marvellous  influence  which  one  attack  has  in  protecting  the  body 
from  subsequent  attacks  both  of  cow-pox  and  of  small-pox,  by  whatever 
route  and  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  introduced.  Guided  by  what 
we  know  of  inoculated  small-pox  (namely,  that  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  a 
papule  appears,  which  gradually  becomes  a  well-developed  pock ;  that  this 
is  simply  a  local  affection,  which  is  followed  about  the  eighth  day  by 
feverishness  and  other  symptoms  of  invasion,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
more  by  the  general  eruption),  it  seems  obvious  to  assume  that  the  pustules 
of  cow-pox  which  appear  on  the  udders  of  cows,  and  those  which  result 
firom  vaccination  on  the  arms  of  men,  are  simply,  as  they  appear  to  be, 
local  affections,  on  which  the  true  generalised  disease  (in  this  case  abortive 
and  altogether  trivial  in  its  8}Tnptoms)  supervenes  at  about  the  period  of 
maturation :  in  other  words,  that  the  period  which  elapses  between  inocu- 
lation and  the  full  development  of  the  pock  corresponds  strictly  to  the 
latent  period  of  other  exanthems. 
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Protective  influence  of  vaccination  against  small-pox. — A  belief  in  the 
proteetiye  influence  of  oov-pox  against  variola  seems  to  have  been  com- 
monly entertained  in  Gloucestershire  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  a  similar  belief  appears  to  have  prevailed  about 
the  same  time  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  a 
schoolmaster,  named  Flett,  in  Holstein,  vaccinated  two  children  in  the 
year  1771 ;  and  it  seems  to  be  established  that  an  EngUsh  farmer,  named 
Benjamin  Jesty,  performed  the  same  operation  on  his  wife  and  two  sons 
in  the  year  1774.  The  value  of  vaccination  was,  however,  first  established 
on  a  solid  basis  by  the  scientific  investigations  of  Edward  Jenner,  whose 
attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  while  he  was  yet  an  apprentice,  and 
whose  first  publication  in  reference  to  it  appeared  in  the  year  1798.  We 
need  not  pursue  in  detail  the  further  history  of  vaccination.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  its  practice  has  been  adopted  since  then  throughout 
the  whole  civilised  world ;  that  the  claim  which  Jenner  originally  made 
for  it  (namely  that  it  is  as  protective  against  subsequent  attacks  of  small- 
pox as  an  attack  of  small-pox  itself  is,  and  neither  more  nor  less  so)  has 
been  verified  by  universal  experience ;  that  experience  and  experiment  ahke 
have  shown  that  its  protective  influence  is  in  no  degree  diminished  by  its 
continued  transmission  from  man  to  man ;  and,  lastly,  that  small-pox  has 
died  out  or  diminished  in  severity  in  exact  proportion  as  efficient  vaccination 
has  been  generalised.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  thorough  vaccinal  in- 
oculation confers  in  most  cases  absolute  exemption  for  life ;  but  that  in 
some  oases  the  protective  influence  diminishes  in  the  course  of  years,  so 
that  if  the  patient  contracts  small-pox,  he  has  it  in  a  modified  and  mild 
form ;  and  that  where  small-pox  has  been  rife,  or  epidemics  have  pre- 
vailed, the  unwonted  occurrence  of  the  disease  has  been  distinctly  traced  to 
neglect  of  vaccination,  or  to  imperfect  vaccination,  or  to  both.  Mr.  Mar- 
son's  tabulated  results  of  the  experience  at  the  SmaU-pox  Hospital, 
during  twenty  years,  show  at  a  glance  the  accuracy  of  the  above  state- 
ments : — 

Patients  wlmitted  with  amall-pox. 

1.  Having  one  vaccine  cicatrix    . 

2.  „       two      „  „         .        , 
8.          „       three    „  „         . 

4.  „       four  or  more     „ 

5.  Stated  to  have  been  vaccinated,  1  onn  28-57 

bat  having  no  cicatrix      .  J 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  mortality  of  primary  small-pox  is  shown,  by 
the  same  authority,  to  be  87  per  cent. 

Dangers  of  vaccination. — The  only  valid  objection  to  vaccination  is 
tiiat  it  may,  and  occasionally  does,  induce  or  introduce  maladies  which  the 
patient  would  otherwise  have  escaped.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  the 
immediate  accidental  results  of  vaccination,  such  as  erysipelas  and 
pyemia,  which  may  equally  foUo^  on  a  mere  prick  or  the  simplest  scratch, 
bat  to  certain  constitutional  disorders,  such  as  scrofula  and  syphilis, 


Nnmber 
admitted. 

MortaUty 
percent 

2,001 

7-78 

1,446 

4-70 

618 

1-95 

544 

0-66 
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which  have  been  attributed  to  it.  There  is  no  doabt  that  Bjphilis  has 
been  thus  imparted;  but  the  recorded  cases  are  marvellously  few,  and 
these  have  been  the  result  of  gross  carelessness  or  ignorance ;  for  there  is 
Uttle  reason  to  believe  that  a  vaccinated  child,  who  presents  no  visible 
indications  of  syphilis,  could  impart  that  disease,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
pure  lymph  of  a  distinctly  syphilitic  child  is  not  necessarily  charged  with 
the  syphilitic  virus.  As  regards  scrofula,  the  only  ground  for  assuming  its 
inoculability  by  vaccination  is  the  circumstance  that  lichen,  eczema,  and 
impetigo  (affections  which  are  common  in  children,  especially  about  the 
period  of  teething,  and  by  some  erroneously  regarded  as  scrofulous) 
occasionally  supervene  on  vaccination,  as  they  do  on  other  forms  of  local 
irritation. 

Performance  of  vaccittation. — The  operation  of  vaccination  should  be 
performed  at  as  early  a  period  of  life  as  possible,  especially  if  small-pox  has 
been  in  any  degree  prevalent.  It  is  now  required  by  law  that  a  child  shall 
be  vaccinated  within  three  months  of  birth.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  in  good  health,  and  free  from  skin-disease.  In  cOrder  to  obviate  the  ten- 
dency which  the  vaccinal  influence  has  to  die  out,  it  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally held  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  repeated  about  the  period  of 
puberty.  And,  further,  it  is  always  important,  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
are,  or  are  liable  to  be,  exposed  to  small-pox  (especially  if  they  have  only 
imperfect  vaccinal  marks  and  have  not  been  successfully  revaccinated),  that 
the  operation  should  be  at  once  repeated.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  vaccination  has  no  modifying  effect  on  small-pox  which  has  been  pre- 
viously contracted,  unless  it  be  so  timed  that  the  maturation  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle  shall  precede  the  period  of  the  variolous  invasion.  Thus,  since  the 
primary  vaccine  vesicle  attains  its  full  development  on  the  ninth  or  t^ith 
day,  and  the  latent  period  of  small-pox  is  usually  twelve  days,  primary 
vaccination,  to  have  any  beneficial  effect,  should  be  performed  certainly  not 
later  than  the  second  or  third  day  after  exposure  to  the  variolous  contagi(»i. 
The  vesicle,  however,  which  follows  revaccination  attains  its  maximum 
on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  ;  so  that  if  the  patient  has  been  previously 
vaccinated,  the  operation  may  possibly  be  beneficially  performed  as  late 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  exposure. 

The  lymph  for  vaccination  should  never  be  taken  from  persons  who  are 
diseased,  or  in  whom  there  is  any  suspicion  of  syphihs  or  other  infectious 
disorder  ;  nor  from  pocks  which  are  ill-developed  or  purulent ;  nor  from 
those  which  are  the  product  of  revaccination.  Good  vaccine  lymph  is 
yielded  by  normal  pocks  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  to  the  eighth  day  after 
inoculation.  That  of  a  later  date  should  never  be  employed.  As  a  rule 
the  lymph  is  taken  on  the  eighth  day.  The  vesicles  should  be  freely 
punctured  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  hemor- 
rhage ;  and  the  fluid  which  exudes  should  then  at  once  be  employed  for 
vaccination,  or  should  be  preserved  on  ivory  points  which  may  be  dipped 
into  it,  or  between  glasses,  or  preferably  in  capillary  glass  tubes.  No 
squeezing  of  the  vesicle  should  be  had  recourse  to ;  but  if,  after  all  the 
lymph  which  first  flows  has  been  used,  the  surface  be  gently  wiped,  a 
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lieah  exudation  of  good  lymph  usually  takes  place.  Lymph  may  also  be 
^nted  with  glycerine,  in  iJie  proportion  of  from  one  to  two  parts  of 
l^iyoerine  to  one  of  lymph,  and  thus  preserved — a  method  of  great  value 
when  lymph  is  scarce. 

Vaccination  is  generally,  and  certainly  most  conveniently,  performed  on 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  upper  arm.  There,  four  or  five  distinct 
punctores  should  be  made  at  ^  or  j  inch  distance  from  one  another. 
Yarious  modes  of  performing  the  operation  are  recommended.  The 
simplest  is  to  make  with  a  sharp,  clean,  well-chained  lancet,  in  the 
stretched  skin,  a  valvular  puncture  directed  from  above  downwards,  and 
sufficiently  deep  to  woimd  the  vessels  of  the  cutis.  A  second  method,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  modifications,  is  to  make  groups  of  parallel  or 
crowed  scratches,  or  fine  punctures,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  little  oozing  of 
blood,  and  then  having  wiped  the  blood  away  to  anoint  the  surfjace  with 
the  vaccine  lymph.  If  the  groups  be  small  they  should  be  five  in  number ; 
if  large,  three  will  suffice.  If  the  lymph  which  is  employed  be  fresh, 
or  have  been  preserved  in  capillary  tubes,  it  may  at  once  be  applied  on 
the  point  of  the  lancet ;  but  if  it  have  been  preserved  in  the  dry  con- 
dition, it  is  essential  that  it  be  first  moistened  thoroughly  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  If  no  result  whatever  follow  the  operation,  whether  it 
be  in  a  case  of  primary  vaccination  or  in  one  of  revaccination,  either  the 
lymph  employed  is  inefficient,  or  the  operation  has  been  imperfectly 
performed,  or  (which  is  less  probable)  the  patient  is  insusceptible.  Under 
any  circomstanoes  the  operation  should  be  repeated  until  a  definite  local 
result  of  some  bind  or  other  is  obtained. 


X.    CHICKEN-POX.    {Varicella.) 


Definition. — A  specific  contagious  disorder,  characterised  by  the  appear- 
ance at  vesicles  in  snccessiTe  crops,  which  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  form  scabs. 

Causation. — Varicella  has  been  largely  confounded  with  small-pox,  of 
which  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  modified  variety.  This  view  is  still 
entertained  by  Hebra  and  some  other  writers.  Of  the  perfect  distinction, 
however,  between  them  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  the  one  disease  is  not 
protective  against  the  other,  although  each  is  protective  against  its  own 
future  attacks  ;  the  one  disease  never  imparts  the  other;  and  they  occur 
in  independent  epidemics.  Chicken-pox  is  contagious  in  a  high  degree, 
and  spres^da  both  by  means  of  the  air  and  through  the  medium  of  fomites. 
It  is  doabtfdl  whether  it  has  hitherto  been  imparted  by  inoculation.  It 
occurs  epidemically ;  but  its  epidemics  seem  to  be  neither  so  frequent  nor 
so  widespread  as  those  of  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  scarlet  fever.  It 
attacks  children  mainly,  yet  adults  are  by  no  means  exempt. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  period  of  incubation  is  somewhat  un- 
«ertain.     According  to  different  authors,  it  varies  between  four  or  five  and 
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sixteen  or  seventeen  days.  In  some  cases  this  stage  is  of  exactly  a  week's 
duration,  but  more  commonly  perhaps  it  lasts  a  fortnight.  The  invasion 
is  marked  by  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  occasionally  severe  but  present 
no  distinctive  character,  and  which,  generally  in  a  few  hours,  at  all  events 
before  the  completion  of  twenty-four,  are  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  rash.  This  consists  in  the  first  instance  of  a  number  of  rosy  papules, 
not  unlike  the  spots  of  typhoid  fever,  appearing  singly,  or  in  groups  of 
two  or  three,  on  various  parts  of  the  foody  (head,  face,  trunk,  limbs),  but 
most  commonly,  perhaps,  first  upon  the  chest.  These  in  the  coarse  of  a 
short  time,  even  after  a  few  hours,  become  distinct  vesicles,  containing  a 
transparent  fluid,  and  usually  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory  halo.  The 
vesicles,  which  are  at  first  small  and  rounded  or  acuminated,  increase  in 
size  for  a  day  or  two,  becoming  sometimes  as  large  as  a  spUt  pea,  occa- 
sionally irregular  in  form,  and  often  umbilicated ;  their  contents  at  the 
same  time  get  milky.  They  then  rupture  or  dry  up,  and  small  dark- 
coloured  adherent  scabs  result.  The  formation  of  the  scabs  is  completed 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  or  a  week  from  the  first  sign  of  illness,  and 
they  may  remain  adherent  for  two  or  three  days  or  even  a  week  longer, 
when  they  separate,  lea\ing  red  stains,  which  are  slow  to  disappear,  and 
not  unfrequently  permanent  depressed  cicatrices.  The  eruption  is  not 
limited,  however,  to  the  generally  scanty  crop  which  first  appears.  But 
during  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  the  disease  fresh  crops  of  papules  in 
largely  increased  numbers,  and  irregularly  distributed,  spring  up  day  by 
day,  and  these  go  through  the  same  stages  as  those  which  were  first 
developed.  Dining  the  progress  of  the  disease  vesicles  with  inflamed 
areolae  usually  appear,  in  small  numbers,  on  the  palate,  sides  of  the 
tongue,  and  mucous  surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

The  general  symptoms  of  varicella  are  for  the  most  part  slight  and 
imimportant.  There  is  commonly  some  feverishness,  languor,  and  loss 
of  appetite ;  and  the  fever  is  pliable  to  nocturnal  exacerbations  daring 
the  maturation  of  the  vesicles.  The  temperature  often  rises  to  101°, 
and  may  reach  104°.  The  tongue  probably  remains  clean  throoghoot. 
Occasionally,  the  symptoms  are  much  more  severe,  though  never  probably 
so  severe  as  to  excite  serious  alarm.    Death  rarely  if  ever  results. 

The  noalady  usually  attains  its  height  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  runs 
its  course  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The  complications  and  sequelte  are 
unimportant ;  nevertheless,  children  often  remain  weak  and  out  of  health 
for  some  time  after  an  attack. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  separated  from  those  who  are 
liable  to  take  the  disease,  and  confined  to  his  room,  if  not  to  bed.  He 
should  be  prevented,  if  possible,  from  scratching  his  pimples,  those  at 
least  upon  the  face,  in  order  to  diminish  the  liability  to  pit.  No  farther 
special  treatment  is  necessary. 
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XI.    TYPHUS. 

Definition. — A  highly  contagious  fever,  lasting  from  two  to  three 
weeks,  and  attended  with  a  characteristic  measly  eruption  coming  out 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day. 

Causation  and  history. — Typhus  fever  seems  to  be  a  disease  especially 
of  temperate  climates.  No  European  country  is  free  from  its  occasional 
epidemic  prevalence,  but  from  Ireland  it  is  probably  never  entirely  absent; 
and  indeed  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  regarded  as  its  head- 
quarters. Epidemics  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
There  is  even  now  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  has  ever  been  observed  in 
India ;  bat,  excepting  this  doubtful  case,  it  is  quite  unknown  in  tropical 
countries.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Austraha  and  New  Zealand,  but 
has  not  spread  there.  Typhus  appears,  for  the  most  part,  in  casual  out- 
breaks which  assume  an  epidemic  character,  spread  widely,  and  after 
lasting  for  months  or  years  subside  and  die  out.  Almost  all  recorded 
epidemics  seem  to  have  been  traced  to  long-continued  overcrowding,  in 
association  with  defective  ventilation  and  personal  filth.  With  these 
conditions  starvation  no  doubt  is  often  to  a  large  extent  combined.  But 
starvation  alone,  such  as  results  from  famine  or  widespread  want  (from 
whatever  cause)  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  leads  to  the  development  rather 
of  relapsing  fever  than  of  typhus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  typhus  has 
not  unfrequently  become  epidemic  where  there  has  been  no  starvation, 
but  where  the  other  conditions  enumerated  have  prevailed  in  a  marked 
degree.  Epidemics  of  typhus  have  originated  mainly  in  the  overcrowded 
parts  of  great  cities,  during  seasons  of  distress  and  want  and  consequent 
exceptional  overcrowding ;  in  armies,  under  equivalent  conditions  ;  and  in 
prisons.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  overcrowding  and  bad 
ventilation  are  most  effective  agents  in  concentrating  the  typhus  poison, 
and  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
anything  which  depresses  body  or  DMnd  (want  of  food,  fatigue,  intoxica- 
tion, fear,  anxiety,  perhaps  even  the  debihty  of  convalescence)  must  be 
r^arded  as  a  predisposing  cause.  In  the  countries  ui  which  typhus 
ehiefly  occurs,  season  and  weather  appear  to  exert  no  direct  influence 
over  its  origin  or  spread.  All  ages  are  hable  to  its  attacks,  although 
it  is  shown  by  statistics  to  be  most  common  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five  ;  and  males  and  females  suffer  from  it  in  nearly  equal  proportion. 
One  attack  confers  almost  complete  immunity  against  subsequent  attacks ; 
yet,  occasionally,  two  and  even  three  seizures  have  been  observed  in  the 
same  individual.  Excepting  those  who  have  thus  acquired  protection, 
every  one  is  liable  to  take  typhus.  It  lb  true  that  some  unprotected  persons, 
even  when  exposed  daily  to  the  influence  of  the  disease,  fail  to  contract 
it;  bat  many  oases  are  on  record  where  such  persons,  after  years  of 
immanity,  have  been  attacked  with  it  at  last  and  have  then  succumbed  to 

the  attack. 

That  typhus  is  a  highly  contagious  disease  is  established  by  over- 
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whelming  evidence.  Its  poison  is  carried  by  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
absorbed  and  retained  in  a  potent  condition  for  a  considerable  time  by 
fomites.  But  it  presents  certain  marked  pectdiarities  of  behaviour  external 
to  the  system ;  thus  it  clings,  as  it  were,  around  the  body  of  the  patient, 
and  seems  to  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  diffusion  through  Uie  atmosphere ; 
so  that  while  its  operation  is  intense  under  appropriate  conditions  of  over- 
crowding and  bad  ventilation,  it  is  almost  nil  under  opposite  circum- 
stances ;  and  hence  the  disease  rarely  spreads  (excepting  to  the  immediate 
attendants)  in  the  wards  of  a  weU-arranged  hospital,  or  among  the  house- 
holds of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  contagium  of  typhus  is 
probably  exhaled  with  the  breath  and  from  the  general  surface.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  other  excretions  are  infective,  and  whether 
the  disease  can  be  imparted  by  the  dead  body.  Both  the  breath  and  the 
sweat  of  typhus  patients  yield  a  characteristic  offensive  odour,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  contagiousness  of  a  case  has  some  direct 
proportion  to  its  smell.  Dr.  Murchison  considers  that  the  disease  is  most 
contagious  from  the  end  of  the  first  week  up  to  convalescence. 

Although  it  is  now  admitted  by  all  the  best  observers  that  typhus 
when  once  it  has  made  its  appearance  is  eminentiy  contagious,  it  is  still 
a  moot  question  whether  typhus  epidemics  owe  their  origin  to  new 
developments  of  the  typhus  poison,  or  are  due  to  the  presence  in  a  latent 
form  of  the  contagium,  which  is  rendered  operative  by  the  concurrence  of 
suitable  conditions.  The  former  hypothesis  is  strongly  advocated  by  Dr. 
Murchison.  His  arguments,  however,  though  forcible,  are  not  conclusive ; 
and  we  must  confess  that  the  latter  view  seems  to  as  infinitely  more 
consonant  than  his  with  the  analogies  afforded  by  the  exanthemata,  and 
with  the  present  state  of  pathological  knowledge. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  latent  period  of  typhus  appears  to  be  of 
very  uncertain  duration.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
invasion  manifested  themselves  almost  immediately  after  exposure  to  the 
concentrated  poison.  On  the  other  hand,  the  primary  symptoms  have  in 
some  cases  failed  to  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-one  days,  or 
even  more.  The  usual  period  varies  probably  between  five  or  six  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  days.  The  invasion  is  occasionally  heralded  by  an  ill- 
defined  sense  of  poorliness  lasting  for  a  day  or  two ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  or  much  more  commonly  without  any  such  warning,  the  initial 
symptoms  manifest  themselves.  These  generally  consist  in  a  sense  of 
chilliness  or  slight  rigors,  pain  in  the  forehead  and  back,  and  soreness  in 
the  thighs  and  other  fleshy  parts  of  the  limbs ;  with  which  are  associated 
before  long,  or  from  the  commencement,  increased  heat  of  skin,  occasional 
slight  sweats,  diffused  dusky  redness  of  face  and  congestion  of  conjunctiva, 
acceleration  of  pulse,  furring  of  tongue,  anorexia  and  thirst,  scanty  and 
high-coloured  urine,  muscular  weakness,  lassitude,  giddiness,  and  loss  of 
sleep,  or  disturbed  sleep  with  tendency  to  dream.  Occasionally  there  is 
some  nausea  or  even  sickness,  and  generally  the  bowels  are  constipated. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  days,  notwithstanding  gradual  aggravation  of 
his  symptoms,  the  patient  may  not  feel  sufficiently  ill  to  take  to  his  bed. 
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From  the  third  to  the  seventh  day  (generally  on  the  fourth  or  fifth)  the 
ehancteristic  measly  eruption  makes  its  appearance  on  the  sides  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  wrists,  and  elbows, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  becomes  general  over  the  trunk, 
arms,  and  legs,  and  sometimes,  but  much  more  rarely,  shows  itself  on 
the  neck  and  &ce.  It  remains  out,  well  developed  but  undergoing  slight 
changes  of  colour,  for  two  or  three  days  more,  then  gradually  fades,  and 
finally  disappears  by  about  the  fourteenth  day,  unless  it  assumes  a 
petechial  form,  when  its  disappearance  is  retarded.  About  the  time  when 
the  eruption  commences,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  patient  has  probably 
taken  to  his  bed,  and  has  begun  to  be  apathetic  and  forgetful,  to  present  a 
dull  and  listless  expression,  and  to  ramble  at  night.  Presently  he  loses 
his  headache,  becoming,  however,  increasingly  dull,  forgetful  and  stupid  ; 
and  the  delirium,  which  had  hitherto  been  nocturnal  and  probably  limited 
to  the  moments  between  waking  and  sleeping,  becomes  constant.  Ocoa- 
Bionally  the  deUrium  is  violent  and  maniacal,  and  the  patient  requires 
restraint ;  sometimes  it  is  the  busy  delirium  of  delirium  tremens ;  but 
mnch  more  commonly  it  is  of  the  low  muttering  kind,  known  by  the  name 
of  '  typhomania,'  into  which,  indeed,  the  otlier  varieties  tend  soon  to 
merge.  In  this  condition  the  patient  can  at  first  be  readily  recalled  to 
himself,  and  will  answer  correctly,  and  do  what  he  is  told  to  do.  His 
aspect  becomes  more  oppressed ;  the  redness  of  his  face  and  eyes,  and  his 
rash,  assume  a  more  dusky  tint ;  sordes  begin  to  collect  on  his  teeth,  and 
his  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown  ;  his  respirations  and  pulse  increase  in 
frequency,  and  the  latter  gets  small,  weak,  and  sometimes  dicrotons  or 
inegular;  his  temperature  Mis  somewhat;  his  skin  becomes  clammy, 
his  limbs  tremulous ;  and  general  debility  increases  rapidly.  By  about 
the  tenth  day  the  typhoid  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  fully  developed ; 
the  patient  bwa  become  still  feebler ;  he  lies  in  bed  on  his  back  with  his 
month  half  open  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  taking  no  notice  of  what  is 
going  on  around  him ;  he  is  in  a  semi-comatose  condition,  muttering  at 
times  unintelligibly  and  incoherently,  breathing  sometimes  more  rapidly 
sometimes  less  rapidly  than  natural,  and  probably  moaning  or  groaning 
with  each  respiratory  act ;  his  lips  and  teeth  are  coated  with  sordes,  his 
toogne  is  small,  hard,  dry,  and  black ;  he  tends  to  sink  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  bed ;  his  muscles  are  tremulous,  and  he  has  subsultus  tendinum, 
especially  in  the  arms,  and  floocitatio  or  a  tendency  to  pick  at  the  bed- 
clothes ;  his  motions  are  passed  unconscioosly,  but  his  urine  is  generally 
letained,  though  dribbling  away  perhaps  from  the  over-distended  bladder ; 
his  poise  has  become  extremely  feeble,  dicrotous,  irregular ;  his  tempera- 
ture probably  still  shows  an  inclination  to  sink ;  the  rash  &des  or  becomes 
replaced  by  petechia ;  and  perspirations  break  out.  There  is  a  tendency 
also  to  the  formation  of  bed-sores. 

These  symptoms  probably  continue  for  several  days,  the  patient  mean- 
*hile  becoming  more  and  more  prostrate  and  comatose.  And  then, 
generally  on  or  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day,  either  the  coma 
Wnnes  profound,  the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  and  the  patient  sinks ; 
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or  he  falls  into  a  gentle  sleep,  from  which,  after  some  hours,  he  awakes 
sensible  and  convalescent,  with  a  greatly  diminished  temperature  and 
pulse,  but  in  a  condition  of  extreme  debility.  If  the  case  continues  to  go 
■on  favourably,  the  tongue  cleans,  the  appetite  returns,  and  restoration  to 
perfect  health  ensues  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

We  will  now  discuss  some  of  the  more  important  phenomena  of  typhus 
seriatim.  The  temperature  rises  at  once,  and  generally  attains  its  maid- 
mum,  which  rarely  exceeds  106°  in  adults  and  107°  in  children,  between 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  first  week.  Exceptionally  it  does  not  rise 
above  103°.  It  remains  at  its  maximum  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
(usually  between  the  seventh  and  tenth  day)  falls  slightly ;  continuing  to 
fall  until  the  period  of  crisis,  when,  according  as  death  or  recovery  takes 
place,  there  is  either  a  rapid  rise,  which  may  exceed  by  several  degrees 
that  previously  attained,  or  a  sudden  fall.  The  diurnal  variations  ore 
slight  and  irregular,  though  on  the  whole  tending  to  present  an  evening 
rise  and  a  morning  fall.  If  a  high  temperature  be  maintained  or  an 
unusual  rise  take  place  during  the  second  or  third  week,  some  inflamma- 
tory complication  is  probably  present. 

The  eruption  of  typhus  embraces  two  factors,  namely,  a  mere  mottling 
of  the  surface,  and  distinct  dusky-red  spots.  They  are  usually  present 
together.  The  mottling,  which  soon  becomes  general,  precedes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rash,  and  first  appears  in  those  situations  in  which  the 
rash  subsequently  commences.  It  is  due  to  the  appearance  of  abundant 
ill-defined  dusky  patches  which  are  not  elevated,  vanish  on  pressure,  and 
individually  are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  rash  presents  the  colour  and 
very  much  the  aspect  of  that  of  measles.  The  spots,  however,  are  smaller 
and  less  elevated,  and  do  not  assume  a  crescentic  arrangement.  They 
are  sUghtly  raised,  rormdish,  fading  at  the  margins,  and  at  first  disappear 
on  pressure.  For  the  first  day  or  two  their  colour  is  comparatively 
bright,  and  due  simply  to  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels ; 
<luring  the  subsequent  two  or  three  days  they  assume  a  dusky  hue,  the 
result  probably  in  some  degree  of  the  transudation  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood ;  and  then  either  they  fade  away,  or  hemorrhage  takes  place 
into  them  and  they  become  converted  into  petechise.  The  typhus  erup- 
tion is  almost  invariably  present.  In  the  year  1864  it  was  observed  in 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  in  97*77  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted.  In 
children  it  is  often  very  slight  and  of  short  duration,  and  may  therefore 
be  readily  overlooked.  In  adults  it  is  usually  well  developed,  and  generally 
the  severity  of  the  disease  is  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  rash. 
The  copious  formation  of  petechise  which  often  occurs  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  week  is  an  unfavourable  sign. 

The  respirations  are  generally  slightly  increased  in  number  during 
the  earlier  period  of  the  disease.  In  the  typhoid  stage  they  may  rise  to 
thirty  or  forty  in  the  minute.  From  the  beginning  of  the  disease  there 
is  very  often  a  slight  cough,  and  this  may  continue  throughout  the  ill- 
ness ;  or  it  may  increase  and  be  attended  with  muodus  expectoration 
which  is  sometimes  tinged  with  blood.    It  is  connected  with  the  con- 
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.gestion  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  which  so  commonly  attends 
typhus. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  weak,  and  towards  the  latter  period  of  the 
disease  the  first  sonnd  often  becomes  inaudible.  The  pulse  is  always 
feeble  and  generally  smaU,  and  its  feebleness  and  smallness  increase  as 
the  disease  advances,  until  at  length  it  becomes  undulating,  thready,  irre- 
gular, and  almost  imperceptible.  Its  rate  presents  great  variety.  In 
adults  it  usually  ranges  between  100  and  120.  During  the  first  few  days 
it  rarely  exceeds  100.  Subsequently  it  rises  in  frequency,  and  it  may 
reach  180  or  140  or  more  in  the  minute.  But  when  it  exceeds  120  the 
danger  is  generally  very  great.  Occasionally  it  foils  in  the  second  week 
to  40  or  60.  In  children  the  pulse  is  usually  much  quicker  than  in 
adults. 

Sickness  is  not  a  common  feature  of  typhus,  although  it  occasionally 
marks  its  onset.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated  and  the  motions 
normal.  But  occasionally  diarrhoea  occurs  early  in  the  disease  ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  about  the  period  of  the  crisis,  when  also  it 
may  be  dysenteric.  The  tongue  at  the  beginning  may  be  only  abnormally 
red,  or  even  natural ;  but  it  is  soon  covered  with  a  thick  whitish  fui*,  which 
gradually  gets  yellowish,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  brown. 
Later  the  tongue  shrinks  and  becomes  black ;  and  equivalent  changes 
take  place  in  connection  with  the  hps,  palate,  and  fauces. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  high  coloiured,  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  acid 
during  the  early  period  of  typhus,  and  contains  an  excess  of  urea  and 
sometimes  of  uric  acid  and  of  urates;  which  latter  may  be  deposited. 
Later  on  the  urine  becomes  paler  and  more  abimdant,  and  the  urea  foils 
considerably  below  the  normal  standard.  Chlorides  are  deficient  and 
occasionally  disappear  during  the  pyrexial  condition.  Albumen  in  small 
quantities,  sometimes  accompanied  by  blood  corpuscles  and  granular  casts, 
is  frequently  present  in  the  urine.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  date  albumi- 
nuria generally  appears,  or  when  it  generally  ceases ;  nor  is  it  a  symptom 
of  importance.  It  is  most  common,  however,  in  severe  cases,  and  pro- 
bably usually  coiomences  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Pregnant  women  rarely  miscarry ;  nor  does  pregnancy  or  miscarriage 
add  materially  to  the  danger  of  the  patient.  The  prematurely-born 
foetus,  if  old  enough,  generally  survives. 

The  symptoms  referrible  to  the  nervous  system  always  form  a  charao- 
teristie  part  of  typhus  fever.  Most  of  these  have  already  been  considered. 
The  patient  at  first  has  headache,  with  some  dulness  and  confusion  of 
mind  (which  impress  themselves  on  his  manner  and  on  the  expression  of 
his  features)  and  sleeplessness.  In  a  few  days  he  begins  to  wander  at 
night  between  waking  and  sleeping,  gradually  becoming  more  stupid  and 
forgetful  in  the  intervals.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  or  earUer,  the 
delirium  becomes  constant,  though  stiU  worse  at  night  time;  and  the 
patient  is  perhaps  drowsy  in  the  day.  The  delirium,  as  has  been  pointed 
oat,  may  vary  in  character,  but  generally  soon  lapses  into  typhomania. 
Gradually  the  patient  becomes  more  and  more  unconscious ;  and  if  the  case 
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be  about  to  end  fatally,  he  probably  falls  into  profonnd  ooma,  occasionally 
preceded  by  convulsions.  The  coma  sometimes  assumes  the  character  of 
what  is  termed  '  coma- vigil,'  in  which  the  patient  lies  quite  unconscious, 
with  his  eyes  open  and  fixed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  there  is 
generally  some  intolerance  of  hght  and  singing  in  the  ears.  At  the  latter 
part  dea&ess  often  comes  on ;  and  if  the  patient  be  comatose  the  pupils 
usually  contract  to  mere  points.  The  muscular  pains  of  the  first  period, 
the  muscular  tremors  which  soon  supervene,  and  the  subsultns,  fiocci- 
tatio,  and  loss  of  control  over  the  rectum  and  bladder  of  the  later 
periods,  are  all  more  or  less  directly  dependent  on  nervous  implication. 

Typhus  fever  varies  in  its  severity.  It  is  sometimes  so  mild,  of  such 
short  duration,  and  so  free  from  distinctive  character,  that  excepting  under 
the  guidance  of  attendant  circumstances  correct  diagnosis  is  impossible. 
In  many  cases,  again,  even  where  the  fever  is  present  in  a  well-marked 
form,  the  typhoid  stage  is  never  developed ;  but  somewhere  between  the 
seventh  and  tenth  day,  when  usually  the  patient  begins  to  manifest 
the  gravest  symptoms,  amendment  takes  place— the  tongue  never  be- 
coming dry  and  black,  the  delirium  never  occurring  at  other  times  than 
between  deeping  and  waking.  Next,  we  have  the  typical  case  from 
which  our  description  has  been  drawn,  in  which  all  stages  are  well 
developed  and  the  commencement  of  convalescence  is  delayed  to  between 
the  thirteenth  and  twenty-first  day.  Further,  we  meet  with  cases  in 
which  recovery  is  delayed  by  the  supervention  of  oompUcations  or  sequela. 
And,  lastly,  cases  occur  in  which  the  patient  dies  prostrate  and  deliiiouB, 
or  comatose,  within  the  first  week  of  the  attack  or  even  within  the  first 
day  or  two. 

Death  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  a  combination  of  asthenia  and  ooma. 
It  is  most  common  about  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Occasionally,  and 
more  in  some  epidemics  than  others,  the  patient  dies  from  the  sixth  to 
the  eighth  day.  And  many  cases  are  recorded  where  death  has  ocouired 
even  as  early  as  the  first  or  second  day.  Death  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  is  often  due  in  some  measure  to  pulmonary  congestion  ;  and  after 
the  fourteenth  day  either  to  this  or  to  some  other  comphoation  or  sequela. 
The  fatality  of  typhus  is  considerable.  Of  patients  treated  in  hospital  the 
mortuary  rate  is  about  16  per  cent.  But  these  comprise  an  exceptionally 
large  proportion  of  the  gravest  cases ;  and  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that 
the  death-rate  among  all  persons  attacked  with  typhus  is  no  more  than 
10  per  cent.  Among  the  causes  which  determine  its  fatality  by  far  the 
most  important  is  age.  Under  twenty  the  mortality  is  very  low.  Dr. 
Murchison's  statistics,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  show  a  mortaUty  in  cases  under  five  of  6*69  per  cent. ;  between 
five  and  ten,  of  8-69  per  cent. ;  between  ten  and  fifteen,  of  2*28  per  cent.; 
and  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  of  4-46  per  cent.  Between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  the  mortality  rises  to  10*88 ;  from  which  date  upwards  it  in- 
creases pretty  uniformly,  lustrum  by  lustrum,  until  between  fifty  and 
fifty-five  it  amounts  to  49*62  per  cent.,  and  between  seventy-five  and 
eighty  to  84*87. 
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The  sequelsB  of  typhus  are  not  very  nniueroas  or  characteristic. 
Among  the  mgre  important  may  be  enumerated  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia, which  may  occur  during  the  progress  of  the  fever  or  during  con- 
valescence ;  gangrene,  in  the  form  of  bed-sores,  or  affecting  the  toes, 
fingers,  nose,  penis,  or  pudenda,  or  in  children  mainly  in  the  form  of 
noma ;  erysipelas  ;  abscesses  in  the  parotid  or  submaxillary  region,  or  in 
the  axillffi  or  groins ;  suppurative  inflammation  (said  to  be  pysemic)  of 
joints ;  anasarca  of  legs ;  and  mental  imbecility  or  mania.  These  sequelte 
are  all  serious ;  and  two  of  them  (noma  and  suppuration  of  the  joints)  are 
almost  invariably  fatal. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  post-mortem  examination  of  typhus  patients 
reveals  little  that  is  special.  There  is  a  tendency  ip  the  body  to  rapid 
decompositioii ;  the  internal  organs  are  for  the  most  part  softened  and 
<coiige8ted ;  and  the  blood  is  dark,  stains  the  vessels  which  contain  it, 
and  coagulates  imperfectly.  The  lungs  are  usually  deeply  congested  and 
very  lacerable  in  their  dependent  parts,  and  sometimes  solid  from  in- 
flammatory changes.  The  spleen  generally  is  softened,  and  not  \m- 
frequently  somewhat  enlarged.  The  large  intestines  occasionally  show 
traces  of  dysenteric  inflammation. 

Treatment. — It  is  important  that  typhus  patients  should  be  treated  in 
large,  airy,  well-ventilated  chambers,  and  therefore  that  they  should  be 
Temoved  from  the  overcrowded  tenements  which  as  a  rule  they  occupy. 
The  attendants  upon  them  should  be  seasoned  and  young.  In  the  later 
periods  of  the  disease,  the  bladder  should,  if  necessary,  be  periodically 
emptied  by  means  of  the  catheter,  and  the  patient  be  kept  scrupulously 
dean,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bed-sores. 

The  general  medicinal  treatment  of  typhus  is  of  little  importance. 
There  is  no  specific  remedy,  and  no  means  which  enable  us  to  cut  it  short. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  to  relieve  the  thirst  from  which  the  patient 
suffers,  and  to  promote  the  evacuation  by  the  kidneys  of  the  effete  matters 
which  speedily  overload  the  blood.  For  this  reason,  so-called  '  febrifuge  ' 
medicines,  vrhich  are  at  the  same  time  mildly  diuretic,  are  doubtless 
useful.  Among  them  we  may  enumerate  soda-water,  and  chlorate,  nitrate, 
citrate,  or  other  salts  of  potash  well  diluted,  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
like.  It  is  desirable  also  to  keep  the  bowels  fairly  open  either  by  occa- 
sional laxatives  or  by  enemata.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  diarrhoea, 
it  should  be  checked  by  opium  or  other  ordinary  forms  of  astringents. 
When  pulmonary  congestion  compUcates  the  progress  of  the  fever,  a  little 
ipecacuanha  or  antimonial  wine  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
added  to  the  mixture,  or,  better  still,  ammonia.  If  there  be  much  in- 
8(nnnia  or  acute  or  busy  delirium,  opiates  in  larger  doses  may  be  ad- 
nmustered  by  the  mouth  or  subcutaneously,  or  recourse  may  be  had  to 
chloral  or  bromide  of  potassium.  Best,  too,  may  be  promoted  by 
eotting  the  hair  short  or  shaving  it,  and  applying  cold  lotions  or  ice  to 
the  head.  Opiates  should  not  be  given  when  there  is  any  tendency  to 
coma,  or  to  suppression  of  lurine.  In  the  typhoid  stage  ammonia  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  medicine. 
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Whether  to  exhibit  stimulants  always  becomes  an  important  qoeetion. 
There  is  no  doabt  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  patients  do  not  require 
them  ;  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  many  need  them,  and  that  few  if 
any  are  injured  by  them  in  moderation.  In  persons  of  enfeebled  consti- 
tution, in  habitual  drinkers,  and  in  such  as  are  of  advanced  age,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  desirable  to  commence  their  administration  early  ;  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  heart  shows  signs  of  unusual  feebleness,  where  there 
is  extreme  prostration,  or  where  typhoid  symptoms  come  on  early  or  are 
severe,  stimulants  should  be  at  once  had  recourse  to.  The  amount  to 
be  given  under  such  circumstances  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  on  the  effect  which  they  produce.  It  matters  little  what 
form  of  stimulant  is  selected. 

From  the  beginning  the  patient  loathes  food ;  but  the  maiutenance  of 
his  strength  is  imperative.  Hence,  those  foods  which  he  can  be  made  to 
take  should  be  given  to  him  systematically,  in  small  quantities  and  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  Nothing  is  better  than  good  milk,  of  which,  by  judicious 
management,  from  two  to  three  or  four  pints  may  often  be  given  daily. 
But  all  patients  will  not  take  milk.  Alternative  articles  of  diet  are  rice- 
water,  barley-water,  gruel,  and  eggs  beaten  up  with  milk,  wine,  or  tea. 
Beef  tea,  broth,  arrowroot,  and  jelly  are  useful  adjuncts.  Ice  may  often 
be  added  beneficially  to  the  patient's  drinks. 

During  convalescence  quinine  or  other  tonics  are  important ;  and  the 
food  should  be  gradually  modified  to  that  of  health,  and  should  be  abun- 
dant, frequently  administered,  and  Y^holesome. 


XII.    PLAGUE.    (Pestilmtia.) 


Definition. — A  contagions  fever,  closely  resembling  typhus  in  its 
symptoms,  but  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  absence  of  any  true  rash, 
and  by  the  development  of  buboes  and  carbuncles. 

Causation  and  history. — The  early  history  of  the  disease  to  which  the 
term  '  plague  '  is  now  applied  is  uncertain.  It  is  known,  however,  to  have 
prevailed  from  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  countries  which 
it  now  mainly  affects  (namely,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Morocco), 
and  to  have  spread  thence  at  various  times  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  numerous  epidemic  outbreaks  occurred  in  Hol- 
land and  in  this  country,  the  last  being  the  Great  Plague  of  1665.  Since 
then  it  has  occasionally  been  imported  into  the  countries  bounding  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  and  into  Bussia.  In  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  it  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  endemic  ;  but  occasionally,  at  irregular  intervals, 
breaks  out  into  terrible  epidemics.  Whatever  the  specific  cause  of  pla^e 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  its  epidemic  occurrence  is  materially  influent, 
if  not  determined,  by  conditions  almost  identical  with  those  which  deter- 
nvne  outbreaks  of  typhus — namely,  privation,  filth,  and  overcrowding. 
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like  typhus  it  affeets  mainly  the  poor,  is  apt  to  break  out  in  armies 
engaged  in  warfare,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  beleaguered  cities. 

Plagae  is  eminently  contagions,  and  is  oommnnicable  by  the  breath, 
by  finnites,  and  by  inoculation.  The  cause  of  its  spread,  therefore,  is 
(tenbtless  a  specific  oontagium.  Although  an  attack  of  the  disease  is  to 
some  degree  protective,  subsequent  attacks  have  been  abundantly  met 
with. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  duration  of  the  incubative  period  is  un- 
certwn.  The  symptoms  generally  commence  with  chills  or  rigors,  rise  of 
temperature,  pains  in  the  forehead,  back,  and  limbs,  giddiness,  anxiety, 
and  sickness  ;  on  which  speedily  supervene,  great  loss  of  muscular  power, 
extreme  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  (indicated  by  rapidity,  irregularity, 
and  smallness  of  pulse,  and  prostration),  and  marked  dulness  or  stupidity 
of  expression,  with  corresponding  hebetude  of  mind,  passing  quickly  into 
delirium  and  coma,  and  sometimes  convulsions.  The  tongue,  thickly 
eoated  from  the  b^^inning,  soon  becomes  dry  and  black.  The  bowels  are 
generally  somewhat  loose,  the  urine  scanty  and  occasionally  suppressed. 
And  hemorrhages  from  the  various  mucous  surfEwes  are  not  unfrequent. 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  pete- 
ehis  not  imfreqnently  appear  over  the  surfEice  of  the  body ;  and  besides 
these,  the  more  characteristic  gluadular  swellings  or  buboes,  which  are 
cihiefly  to  be  detected  in  the  neck,  axillie,  and  groins.  Subsequently  car- 
buncles become  developed  at  various  parts  of  the  sur&ce,  generally,  how- 
erer,  in  the  extremities.  The  appearance  of  petechiie  is  by  no  means 
invariable,  and  is  regarded  as  being  of  bad  augury.  The  buboes  enlarge, 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  size,  reach  their  height  (if  the  patient  survive  so 
long)  at  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  then  either  subside 
or  (more  rarely)  suppurate.  Carbuncles  are  comparatively  unfrequent 
and  for  the  most  part  show  thentselves  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease ; 
they  vary  in  size  and  intensity  of  inflammation,  and  in  niunbers  from  one 
to  about  a  dozen. 

Death  from  plague  sometimes  takes  place  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  seizure.  Severe  cases  not  unfrequently  prove  fatal  on  the  second  or 
third  day  of  the  disease.  Many  patients  die  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 
Ooeasionally  death  is  delayed  until  the  second  or  third  week ;  but  is  then 
probably  due  mainly  to  the  effects  of  complications. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  plague 
positively  from  typhus,  either  by  its  early  symptoms,  or  by  the  first  few 
eases  that  come  under  treatment — the  mode  of  invasion  and  the  general 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  two  diseases  presenting  many  points  in 
eommon.  Petechis  are  frequent  in  both  diseases,  and  buboes  are  of 
oeeasi<Hial  ooenrrence  in  typhus.  But  plague  does  not  present  the  true 
ty^us  rash  ;  and  the  buboes,  which  are  quite  exceptional  in  typhus,  are 
almost  constant  in  plague ;  and,  further,  the  mortahty  of  plague  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  typhus,  and  its  fatal  issue  occurs  much  eariier. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Patients  dead  of  plague  show,  as  in  typhus,  a  ten- 
danqr  to  rapid  decomposition,  fluidity  or  imperfect  coagulation  of  blood. 
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congestion,  softening  and  enlargement  of  organs,  and  petechial  extrayasa- 
tions  beneath  the  serous  and  mncous  surfaces.  But  besides  these  pheno- 
mena, there  is  a  general  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  vary 
individually  &om  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg  downwards.  This  enlargement 
is  not  limited  to  the  superficial  glands,  but  involves  those  of  the  interior 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  is  often  attended  with  congestion  and 
softening,  and  in  some  cases  with  suppuration. 

TreaMent. — ^The  rules  and  details  of  treatment  which  have  already 
been  given  in  regard  to  typhus  are  applicable  to  plague.  No  specific  reme- 
dies are  known.  Buboes  and  carbuncles  only  call  for  the  usual  treatment 
of  such  affections. 


Xni.    RELAPSING  FEVER.    (Famine-Fever.) 

Definition. — A  contagious  disorder,  characterised  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
high  fever,  lasting  for  about  a  week ;  and  then  apparent  convalescence, 
followed  after  about  fourteen  days  &om  the  primary  accession  by  a  second 
attack  of  fever.  A  further  relapse  now  and  then  occurs  about  the  twenty- 
first  day. 

Causation  and  history. — The  geographical  limits  of  relapsing  fever  hsve 
not  been  fully  ascertained.  Our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  chiefly  derived 
from  epidemics  originating  in  Ireland,  whence  it  has  spread  to  England 
and  Scotland.  It  appears  also  to  have  broken  out  independently  in  Scot- 
land. Epidemics  of  it  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  observed  in 
Russia  and  Silesia ;  and  also  in  America,  India,  and  parts  of  Africa. 
There  seems  to  be  a  dose  relation  between  starvation  and  relapsing  fever, 
which  has  hence  been  denominated  famine-fever.  All  the  more  recent 
and  most  folly  investigated  epidemics  appear  to  have  arisen  during  the 
prevalence  of  extreme  destitution,  and  among  the  classes  that  have  mainly 
suffered  from  destitution.  Further,  although  the  disease  is  highly  con- 
tagious and  Uable  to  affect  all  who  come  within  its  influence,  it  is  mainly 
carried  by  tramps  anA  vagrants  ;  and,  when  it  spreads  among  populations 
not  suffering  from  famine,  still  chiefly  affects  those  sections  of  them  that 
are  least  well-fed.  Overcrowding  and  filth  are  almost  necessary  aooom- 
paniments  of  famine ;  but  these  are  not  thought  to  have  any  special 
influence  in  the  production  of  relapsing  fever.  At  all  events,  when  these 
conditions  exist  (as  they  often  do)  independently  of  famine,  they  are  never 
known  to  promote  the  outbreak  of  the  special  famine-fever.  Season  and 
other  climatic  conditions  appear  to  exert  no  influence  over  its  development 
or  spread ;  and  its  attacks  are  probably  in  no  degree  determined  by  age  or 
sex ;  although  it  is  true  that  statistics  show  a  larger  proportion  of  sufferers 
among  males  than  females.  The  contagion  of  relapsing  fever  is  carried 
by  the  atmosphere,  and  also  by  fomites.  But  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  its  influence  extends  but  a  short  distance  around  the  patient, 
that  it  is  readily  lost  by  dilution,  and  that  in  order  to  ensure  its  action  a 
large  dose  of  poison  or  a  long  exposure  to  it  is  essential.    There  can  be 
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no  qnestion  that  when  the  disease  spreads  its  source  is  a  specific  con- 

tagimn,'  which  is  evolved  by  the  body  abeady  diseased  and  is  absorbed 

by  tbdt  which  is  about  to  suffer.    It  is  a  debated  point,  however,  whether 

tho6e  who  are  primarily  affected  breed  in  their  systems  the  contagion 

which  they  afterwards  evolve,  or  whether  they  have  derived  it  from  some 

external  source  where  it  has  lain  dormant ;  in  other  words,  whether 

dnring  the  progress  of  starvation  the  specific  poison  is  engendered  within 

the  body,  or  whether  the  effects  of  starvation  are  such  as  to  render  the 

frame  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  poison,  which  under  other  circumstances 

is  innocuous.    The  question  is  one  which  scarcely  yet  admits  of  a  positive 

solntion.    Those  who  look  especially  to  the  close  connection  between  this 

fever  and  famine,  and  to  the  long  intervals  which  elapse  between  succes- 

sive  outbreaks,  naturally  lean  to  the  one  view ;  those  who  give  weight  to 

the  analogies  between  it  and  the  exanthemata,  lean  as  naturally  to  the 

other.    A  marked  peculiarity  of  relapsing  fever,  as  compared  with  other 

diseases  of  its  class,  is  the  fact,  that  one  attack  does  not  confer  safety  &om 

subsequent  attacks ;  at  all  events,  many  persons  have  been  known  during 

one  and  the  same  epidemic  to  suffer  &om  it  two  or  three  times  at  short 

intervals.     It  may  be  remarked,   however,  that  the  fact  of  a  patient 

recovering  spontaneously  from  an  infective  disease  is  a  proof  that  he  enjoys 

at  least  a  temporary  freedom  from  liabihty  to  be  affected  by  it.    And 

hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  immunity  is  actually  conferred  by  an  attack 

of  relapsing  fever,  but  that  the  period  of  immunity  is  mostly  of  very  short 

doration. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  latent  period  of  relapsing  fever  varies. 
Its  extreme  limits  are  probably  two  and  sixteen  days.  Gases,  however, 
are  recorded  in  which  the  attack  seemed  to  foUow  almost  immediately  on 
infection.  Dr.  Murchison  concludes  that  the  period  of  incubation  is,  on 
the  whole,  shorter  than  that  of  typhus. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  for  the  most  part  sudden.  The  patient  is 
seized  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness  or  with  rigors,  attended  with  severe 
pains  in  the  forehead,  trunk,  and  limbs.  This  condition  is  soon  followed 
by  intense  heat  and  dryness  of  sur&ce,  increased  frontal  headache,  lumbar 
and  other  pains,  giddiness,  frequency  of  pulse,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
The  latter  symptoms  continue  with  some  slight  variation  (the  dryness  of 
ikin,  however,  frequently  alternating  with  perspirations)  until  the  third, 
or  more  conunonly  the  fifth  or  seventh  day  of  the  disease ;  when,  often 
preceded  by  a  slight  rigor,  a  copious  perspiration  almost  suddenly  breaks 
oat,  which  lasts  for  a  few  hours,  and  is  then  followed  by  a  remarkable 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  and  of  temperature,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  remaining  lassitude,  almost  complete  restoration  to 
health. 

The  following  is  a  more  detaUed  account  of  the  several  symptoms 
lUch  attend  the  febrile  attack.  The  temperature  almost  from  the  com- 
neneement  is  very  high,  often  ranging  from  104°  to  108*5°  F. ;  the  pulse 
is  npid,  generally  over  110,  and  often  reaching  180  or  140  in  the  minute ; 

■  For  tnitheT  information  on  this  point,  see  page  133. 
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the  tongue  is  thickly  coated  with  a  white  far  (the  tip  and  edges  being 
red),  and  occasionally  towards  the  termination  the  centre  of  the  organ 
gets  dry  and  brown ;  the  teeth  are  free  from  sordes ;  the  patient  snfTerg 
from  extreme  thirst,  generally  from  anorexia  and  often  from  vomiting ;  in 
rare  cases  there  is  shght  hsematemesis ;  the  bowels  are  mostly  constipated ; 
there  is  often  considerable  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  both  of  which  organs  become  increased  in  size,  and  in  many 
cases  jaundice  appears  about  the  second  or  third  day ;  the  urine  varies  in 
quantity,  but  presents  an  excess  of  urea,  and  occasionally  contains  albu- 
men and  even  blood — towards  the  later  period  of  the  attack  suppression 
may  take  place ;  the  pains  in  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs  continue,  all 
being  severe,  and  the  latter  mainly  affecting  the  joints  and  presenting, 
therefore,  a  rheumatic  character ;  the  patient  for  the  most  part  retains 
perfect  consciousness,  but  generally  suffers  greatly  from  want  of  sleep 
and  from  frightful  dreams  when  he  does  sleep ;  delirium,  which  may  be 
maniacal,  sometimes  occurs  about  the  period  of  the  crisis ;  stupor,  coma, 
and  even  convulsions  supervene,  though  rarely,  about  the  same  period, 
and  are  then  probably  due  to  ursemic  poisoning.  The  patient  seldoin 
presents  the  congested  conjunctivae  and  dull  puzzled  aspect  of  typhus 
fever.  The  critical  perspiration  is  occasionally  attended  with,  or  replaoed 
by,  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  or  of  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  bowels,  or 
elsewhere.  No  rash  is  ever  seen,  except  perhaps  a  few  petechia  towards 
the  end. 

During  the  intermission  the  temperature  often  sinks  below  the  norma], 
to  96",  94°,  92",  or  even  90'6°,  and  it  continues  low  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days ;  the  pulse  also  drops  to  60,  60,  or  40  in  the  minute,  though 
liable  to  sudden  increase  on  exertion  ;  the  tongue  becomes  clean,  and  the 
appetite  often  voracious.  Occasionally,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  the  patient  falls  into  sudden  coUapse,  or  passes  into  a  typhoid 
state ;  but  far  more  frequently,  with  the  exceptions  above  adverted  to,  he 
appears  to  be  restored  to  perfect  health. 

Sometimes  the  first  paroxysm  of  fever  is  the  only  one.  But  mora 
commonly,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  (more  or  less)  from  the  first 
accession  of  symptoms,  the  patient  suddenly  experiences  a  recurrence  of 
his  febrile  attack.  The  symptoms  which  now  ensue  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  identical  with  those  from  which  he  formerly  suffered.  The 
temperature,  however,  is  often  higher,  and  the  duration  of  the  attack  for 
the  most  part  shorter.  It  generally  lasts  about  three  days ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  convalescence  is  ushered  in  with  the  phenomena  whidi  pre- 
viously ushered  in  the  remission. 

Occasionally  a  third  paroxysm  takes  place  on  or  about  the  twenty-first 
day  ;  and  a  fourth  and  even  a  fifth  recurrence  have  been  observed,  though 
very  rarely. 

The  danger  to  life  from  relapsing  fever  is  comparatively  very  alight. 
Dr.  Murchison's  statistics  show  a  mortality  of  only  4'75  per  cent.  The 
statistics  of  mortality,  however,  of  an  epidemic  prevailing  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  winter  of  1869-70  seem  to  show  that  it  is  much  more  apt  to 
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tenninate  fatally  in  the  n«gro  than  in  the  white  race.  The  causes  of 
death  are  mainly  asthenia  and  collapse  (the  latter  of  which  may  occur 
nddenly  about  Uie  period  of  crisis),  coma  and  other  cerebral  complications, 
and  its  sequelae. 

Convalescence  is  generally  protracted  (the  patient  very  slowly  regain- 
ing strength),  but  seldom  complicated  with  serious  sequele.  Amongst 
tibe  most  common  of  these  are  pulmonary  affections  (more  especially 
IHieainonia),  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  The  most  characteristic  of  them 
all  is  ophthalmia.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  pregnant  women  affected 
wiUi  relapsing  fever  almost  invariably  abort,  and  this  no  matter  what 
period  of  gestation  they  may  have  reached.  The  fioetus,  moreover,  dies ; 
the  mother,  as  a  rule,  recovers. 

Morbid  anatomy, — Excepting  for  the  presence  of  such  lesions  as  are 
doe  to  accidental  comphcations  and  sequelae,  nothing  very  characteristic 
is  noticeable  after  death.  The  Uver  is  usually  enlarged  and  congested, 
bnt  otherwise  (even  if  jaundice  be  present)  apparently  healthy ;  and  the 
qdeen  is  invariably  enlarged  to  several  times  its  normal  bulk,  and  generally 
wfiened  or  difSnent. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  is  of  course  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  spread,  to  isolate  the  sick,  and  to  take  the  ordinary 
precautions  in  respect  of  ventilation  and  the  like.  In  every  case  the 
diseage  will  probably  run  its  course,  whatever  treatment  be  adopted.  It 
is  impcHTtant,  neverUieless,  to  alleviate  symptoms  and  to  avert  complica- 
titins.  To  diminish  heat,  cold  sponging  or  the  graduated  bath  may  be 
serviceable  ;  to  check  vomiting,  ice ;  to  relieve  headache  and  other  pains 
and  to  promote  sleep,  perfect  quiet,  opium  or  morphia  in  medium  doses, 
ebkaral,  and  connter-irritant  or  sedative  applications ;  to  obviate  constipa- 
tion and  portal  congestion,  mild  laxatives  such  as  castor-oil,  or  enemata ; 
and  to  enconrage  diuresis,  non-stimulating  diuretics,  such  as  bland  drinks, 
and  medicines  containing  chlorate,  nitrate,  or  acetate  of  potash,  or  acetate 
of  ammonia.  If  coma,  attended  with  suppression  of  urine,  occurs,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  purgatives,  and  to  apply  cupping-glasses  over  the 
hunbar  region.  Emetics  are  recommended  by  many  to  be  given  early  in 
the  disease ;  and  bleeding  has  also  been  strongly  advocated.  During  the 
iebnle  attack,  the  nourishment  should  be  such  as  is  usually  proper  for 
patients  suffering  from  febrile  disorders.  AlcohoUc  stimulants  are  rarely 
neceeswry,  excepting  when  there  is  tendency  to  collapse. 


XIV.    DENGUE.    {Dandy  Fever.) 

Definition. — A  specific  affection,  characterised  by  high  fever,  inflamma- 
tion of  ihe  joints,  a  peculiar  rash,  and  a  tendency  to  be  continued  for  a 
few  weeks  by  intermittent  attacks  of  short  duration. 

CaauatiUm  and  history. — Nothing  seems  to  have  been  known  of  thia 
until  the  year  1824,  when  it  broke  oat  suddenly  in  Bangoon 
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among  a  body  of  troops.  Thence  it  spread  ;  and  since  that  time  it  has 
occurred  in  occasional  epidemics  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  also  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  North  America  and  in  the  West  India  Islands,  into 
which  it  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies.  It  does  not  appear  to- 
have  extended  to  temperate  regions.  Dengue  is  contagious  in  a  very 
high  degree,  and  doubtless,  like  other  such  diseases,  depends  upon  a 
specific  virus  communicated  &om  the  sick  to  the  healthy.  Its  contagious- 
ness, indeed,  is  almost  as  virulent  as  that  of  influenza,  and  it  spares 
neither  male  nor  female,  young  nor  old. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Little  or  nothing  is  known  with  respect  to- 
the  period  of  incubation  of  dengue,  or  the  amount  of  protection  one  attack 
affords.     The  invasion    is  sometimes  preceded  by  sUght  premonitory 
symptoms,  but  much  more  frequently  is  sudden.    Among  the  early 
phenomena  of  the  disease  are :  high  fever,  with  sense  of  chilliness  or 
actual  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat;  dryness  of  skin;  severe^ 
frontal  headache  with  vertigo ;  aching  in  the  eyeballs ;  pain  along  the 
spine  and  in  the  limbs,  but  more  particularly  in  tiie  joints  ;  great  rapidit; 
and  hardness  of  pulse ;  acceleration  of  respiration ;  furred  tongue,  and 
heat  and  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  very  frequently 
sickness;  great  muscular  prostration,  restlessness,  and  inabihty  to  sleep. 
With  the  advance  of  the  disease,  the  prostration  and  the  febrile  symptoms, 
imdergo  aggravation ;  the  face  and  the  conjimctivas  become  congested ; 
the  pulse  rises  to  120,  180,  or  even  140;  the  tongue  gets  coated,  except- 
at  the  tip,  with  a  thick,  white,  moist  fur ;  and  the  pains  (especially  those 
in  the  joints)  are  augmented — the  arthritic  pains,  indeed,  tending  to  shift- 
about  as  in  ordinary  rheumatism,  and  the  affected  joints  (especially  the 
smaller  ones)  to  swell.    In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  however,  perspira- 
tions break  out,  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  seems  to  abate  some- 
what ;  but  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  or  a  little  later,  some 
increase  of  pain  takes  place,  and  is  attended  with  an  evanescent  eruption, 
which,  commencing  on  the  hands  and  feet,  quickly  spreads  over  the 
whole  cutaneous  surface.    This  eruption  has  been  likened  to  that  of 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  urticaria,  or  erythema.    From  the  descriptions  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  erythema  papulatum,  such  as  is  not  vaaSn- 
qnently  met  with  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.    It  is  said  to  disappear 
usually  on  the  second  day,  to  be  attended  with  more  or  less  itching,  and 
to  be  followed  by  desquamation.    It  is  not  always  present.    With  the- 
subsidence  of  the  rash,  or  about  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day  of  the 
disease,  the  febrile  and  other  symptoms  abate,  the  patient  becomes  conva- 
lescent, and  is  then  soon  restored  to  comparative  health.    In  a  short - 
time,  however,  a  relapse  almost  as  severe  in  its  symptoms  as  the  primary 
attack,  but  lasting  only  for  two  or  three  days,  occurs  ;  and  to  this,  after 
intervals  of  apparent  convalescence,  a  second  and  perhaps  a  third  relapee 
succeed.    Usually  much  debiUty,  and  not  unfrequently  pain,  sti&ess  or 
swelling  of  the  joints,  persist  after  the  final  cessation  of  fever ;  and  health 
is  generally  not  completely  restored  under  a  period  of  three  months.     It 
is  important  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  fever,  the  extreme 
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pain,  and  the  general  severity  of  the  symptoms  under  which  the  patient 
labours,  he  rarely  soffers  from  deliriiun,  or  fails  to  make  a  good  ultimate 
recovery.  Occasionally  death  occurs  early  in  the  disease  (during  the 
period  of  defervescence)  &om  syncope. 

Other  phenomena  which  patients  suffering  from  dengue  occasionally 
present  are :  bleeding  at  the  nose ;  swelling  of  the  parotids  with  saUvation ; 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  of  the  testicles;  jaundice,  and 
ophthalmia.  It  may  be  added  that  the  appetite  in  some  cases  continues 
unimpaired,  and  that  pregnant  women  rarely  abort. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  phenomena  of  dengue  have  a  considerable  resem- 
blance, in  some  aspects,  to  those  of  rheumatism,  ague,  scarlet  fever,  and 
measles,  with  each  of  which  it  has  been  confounded.  But  it  much  more 
closely  resembles  relapsing  fever.  It  resembles  this,  in  its  virulence  of 
contagion,  in  its  sudden  access,  in  its  high  temperature  with  headache 
and  arthritic  pains,  in  the  rareness  of  the  occurrence  of  delirium,  in  its 
tendency  to  be  continued  by  several  successive  relapses,  in  its  httle  mor- 
tality, in  some  of  the  detstils  of  symptoms  and  sequels  (such  as  the 
condition  of  tongue  and  appetite,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  jaimdice, 
ophthalmia,  and  inflammation  of  the  saUvary  and  other  glands),  and  even 
in  the  occasional  supervention  of  death  from  syncope  during  the  period  of 
defervescence.  The  eruption  of  dengue  (if  it  be  specific)  may  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  difference  between  them,  as  also  may  the  intensity  of  the  arthritic 
inflammation  which  attends  it. 

Of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  dengue  nothing  of  any  importance  is 
known. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  that  appUcable  to  other  fevers 
over  whose  course  we  have  no  control.  Emetics  and  piurgatives  have 
been  strongly  advocated.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probably  best  to  ad- 
minister saline  or  other  cooling  medicines.  The  headache  and  arthritic 
pains  may  be  relieved  by  local  applications,  or  by  the  use  of  opiates  ;  and 
complications  may  call  for  special  treatment.  During  convalescence, 
qnizune  or  other  tonics  are  indicated. 


XV.    YELLOW  FEVER. 


Definition. — ^A  spreading  continued  fever,  of  short  duration,  oharao- 
tensed  especially  by  epigastric  tenderness,  vomiting,  hsematemesis,  and 
jaondice. 

Causation  and  history. — This  disease  prevails  in  certain  tropical 
legions,  mainly  in  the  West  India  Islands,  which  seem  to  be  its  home, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  continents  of  North  and  South 
America.  But  it  occasionally  invades  countries  correspondingly  situated 
in  the  Old  World,  and  has  even  been  introduced  into  the  seaport  towns 
of  England,  France,  and  other  peurts  of  Europe.  It  seems  never  to 
*fnad,  however,  in  these  latter  places,  excepting  at  times  of  excessive 
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heat.  A  high  temperature  appears  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  its 
prevalence.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  it  never  spreads  when  the  thermo- 
meter stands  at  less  than  72°  Fahr.,  and  that,  even  when  it  is  epidemic  in 
a  place,  it  rarely  if  ever  attacks  those  who  live  more  than  2,600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Outbreaks  of  yellow  fever  are  probably  pro- 
moted by  local  conditions  of  general  insalubrity ;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  is  doubtless  augmented  by  them.  Its  contagiousness  is  denied 
by  many,  espedally  American,  writers.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  it 
attaches  itself  to  fomites,  and  that  it  may  be  carried  by  infected  ships 
into  healthy  seaport  towns,  and  there  produce  local  outbreaks.  The 
evidence,  therefore,  in  favour  of  its  contagiousness  is  very  much  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  in  favoiur  of  the  contagiousness  of  epidemic  cholera 
and  enteric  fever.  We  regard  it  as  contagious,  and  as  the  product  of  a 
specific  virus  given  off  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  arises  spontaneously.  It  spfures  neitiher  age 
nor  sex ;  but  one  attack  confers  on  the  sufferer  immunity  from  other 
attacks. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  period  of  latency  of  yellow  fever  is  said 
to  vary  between  two  and  fifteen  days.  Most  commonly  it  ranges  from  six 
to  ten.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  patient  is  generally  attacked  sud- 
denly with  acute  febrile  symptoms  marked  by  shivering,  increased 
temperature  (101°  to  105°),  dryness  of  skin,  congestion  of  &ce,  redness, 
suffusion  and  aching  of  eyes,  acceleration  of  pulse,  thirst,  anorexia,  pains 
in  limbs,  and  intense  frontal  headache ;  to  which  are  soon  added  acute 
lumbar  and  spinal  pains,  slight  epigastric  tenderness,  and  vomiting  of 
the  mucous  and  other  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  tongue  is  generally 
coated  with  a  thick  creamy  fur,  except  at  the  tip  and  edges,  which  are 
pretematurally  red.  After  these  symptoms  have  lasted,  with  some  varia- 
tion, for  a  day  or  two,  the  febrile  condition  and  the  intense  frontal  and 
rhachidian  pains  are  apt  to  subside  somewhat.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
the  epigastric  tenderness  becomes  more  pronounced  and  the  vomiting 
more  constant ;  and  slight  yellowness  of  the  .conjunctive  may  perhaps  be 
recognised.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  later,  the  vomited  matters, 
hitherto  colourless  or  yellow,  begin  to  contain  blood  (sometimes  bright, 
more  commonly  in  the  form  of  suspended  particles  of  black  pigment;, 
and  they  soon  assume  from  this  cause  a  coffee-ground  character,  constitu- 
ing  the  so-called  '  black  vomit.'  At  the  same  time  the  motions  are  often 
dark  or  black  from  the  presence  of  blood.  If  the  patient  do  not  at  onoe 
sink,  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  character  are  apt  to  supervene ;  the  vomit- 
ing may  or  may  not  continue ;  the  skin  probably  becomes  more  decidedly 
jaundiced  and  at  the  same  time  dusky,  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes,  the 
tongue  dry  and  black,  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble ;  an  eruption  of  red 
spots  or  of  petecbiffi  often  makes  its  appearance  on  the  trunk ;  and 
drowsiness,  convulsions,  delirium,  maniacal  excitement,  or  coma  super- 
venes. From  the  second  or  third  day  the  urine  contains  albumen, 
and  occasionally  a  little  blood.  Later  on  it  is  scanty,  and  sometimes 
suppressed. 
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Convalescence  may  (according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack)  commence 
inm  any  period  of  the  disease,  is  marked  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
tbe  graver  symptoms,  and  is  generally  completed  at  the  end  of  two  or 
tiiree  veeks.  The  jaondice,  however,  is  slow  to  disappear.  The  fifth 
day  is  often  regarded  as  critical. 

The  mortality  from  yeUow  fever  is  very  high,  and  death  occurs  at 
various  periods  in  its  course.  In  some  cases  the  attack  is  so  sudden  and 
so  severe  that  the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  the  end  of  a  fevr 
hours.  More  commonly  he  sinks  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  or  four  days, 
doring  the  period  of  black  vomit — his  death  then  being  often  due  to 
sadden  collapse  probably  determined  to  some  extent  by  gastro-intestinal 
honorrhage.  Death  is  not  unfrequently  thus  produced  at  this  time  in 
patients  who  have  seemed  to  be  going  on  quite  favourably,  and  even  in 
those  who  have  hitherto  suffered  so  little  from  the  disease  that  they  have 
not  been  confined  to  bed,  and  have  been  able  to  follow  their  employ- 
ments. At  a  later  date  death  is  dae,  sometimes  to  cerebral  complica- 
tions, probably  referrible  to  uremic  poisoning,  sometimes  to  gradn^y 
increasing  exhaustion. 

The  symptoms  which  coUeotively  are  most  characteristic  of  yellow 
fever  are,  sudden  onset  vrith  high  fever,  frontal  and  lumbar  pain,  epi- 
gastric tenderness,  hemorrhagic  vomiting,  and  jaundice.  But  any  of 
Utem,  and  more  especially  the  last  two,  may  be  absent.  Indeed,  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  liable  to  great  variation,  dependent  in  large 
measure  on  the  greater  or  less  severity  of  the  attack,  and  on  the  relative 
d^rees  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  organism  are  affected.  Mild 
cases  of  the  disease  often  present  no  characteristic  features  whatever, 
and  may  be  readily  confounded  with  similarly  mild  attacks  of  other  con- 
tmoed  fevers. 

In  its  sudden  onset  with  frontal  headache,  lumbar  pain,  and  vomiting, 
yellow  fever  closely  resembles  variola,  from  which,  however,  it  soon  be- 
comes differentiated.  Belapsing  fever,  again,  in  its  sudden  development 
widi  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  vomiting,  followed  in  a  day 
or  two  by  jaundice,  presents  a  marked  resemblance  to  yellow  fever ;  but 
it  differs  from  it  widely  in  its  little  fatality,  in  the  absence  of  black  vomit, 
in  its  sudden  cessation  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  and  in  the  subsequent 
relapse.  Malarial  remittent  fevers  may  also  be  confounded  with  yellow 
fever,  but  are  distinguishable  by  many  features :  they  are  endemic  and 
net  contagions;  one  attack  &vours  subsequent  attacks;  the  febrile 
paroxysms  intermit ;  there  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen ;  and  gastro- 
intestinal hemorrhages,  if  they  occur,  are  copious  and  sudden.  Yellow 
ain>i^y  of  the  liver  may  be  distinguished  by  its  gradnal  commencem«nt, 
vithont  marked  fever,  pain,  or  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  yellow 
fever ;  at  a  later  period,  when  the  skin  becomes  yellow,  the  epigastrium 
tender,  and  delirium  supervenes,  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  jaundice  is  not  uncommonly  developed  in  the 
wane  of  various  fevers  and  inflammations,  and  cannot  therefore  be  re- 
inded  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  yellow  fever. 
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Morbid  anatomy. — The  principal  morbid  conditions  obserred  after 
death  from  yellow  fever  are,  as  might  be  predicted  from  the  symptoms,  to 
be  discovered  in  the  liver  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  liver  is  generally  pale,  soft,  yellowish  or  clay-coloured  (as  it  is  in 
many  other  acute  febrile  states  attended  with  jaundice),  more  or  leas- 
fatty  and  somewhat  enlarged.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
for  the  most  part  soft  and  injected,  and  the  cavity  of  the  organ  nsuiJly 
contains  disintegrated  and  blackened  blood.  Similar  congestion  and 
similar  contents  may  also  be  met  with  in  the  intestines.  Feyer's  patches 
are  unaffected.  The  spleen  is  soft,  but  not  enlai^ed.  Hemorrhages  are 
not  uncommonly  met  with  in  the  lungs  and  various  other  parts.  Nothing 
else  noteworthy  has  been  detected. 

Treatment. — Many  drugs  have  been  recommended  and  used  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  Large  doses  of  calomel  and  large  doses  of 
quinine  have  both  been  tried.  But  it  seems  probable  that  they  have 
done  no  good,  if  not  harm.  The  patient  should  be  confined  strictly  to 
bed,  and  not  allowed  to  make  any  exertion.  He  should  be  kept  cool,  in 
an  apartment  well  ventilated  and  devoid  of  hangings.  The  secretions  of 
the  skin  and  kidneys  should  be  encouraged  by  diluent  drinks,  and  the 
bowels  kept  freely  open — preferably  by  enemata.  Vomiting  should  be 
counteracted  by  ice,  and  medicinally  by  limewater,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
spirits  of  chloroform,  bismuth,  or  other  stomach-soothing  drugs.  Wake- 
fulness and  delirium  may  be  treated  with  opiates ;  headache,  precordial 
uneasiness,  and  lumbar  pains  relieved  by  the  local  apphcation  of  counter- 
irritants,  cold,  or  anodynes.  Constant  vomiting  generally  precludes  the 
suocessful  administration  of  food.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,, 
this  should  be  bluad  and  unirritating,  and  given  frequently  and  in  small 
quantities.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  milk,  barley-water,  rice-water, 
or  gruel.  No  doubt  the  great  tendency  to  fall  into  collapse  is  suggestive 
of  speedy  recourse  to  alcoholic  stimulants.  Of  these  brandy  and  the 
effervescent  wines  have  been  most  recommended.  But  they  should  be 
given  diluted  and  with  caution ;  for,  however  beneficial  they  may  prove 
if  absorbed,  their  local  influence  on  an  irritable  and  bleeding  stonukoh  can. 
scarcely  be  other  than  injurious. 


XVL    CEREBRO-SPINAL  FEVEE.    {Epidemic  Cerebro-Spinal 

Meningitis.) 

Definition.— A.  specific  contagions  fever,  characterised  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  the  symptoms  which 
these  lesions  induce,  and  frequently  attended  with  petechia,  collapse,  and 
early  death. 

Causation  and  history. — This  disease  has  only  been  distinctly  recog- 
nised from  the  time  of  its  epidemic  prevalence  in  various  parts  of  France 
between  the  years  1887  and  1848.    Since  its  first  appearance  in  that. 
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^onntry,  it  has  broken  oat  at  various  times  in  Italy,  Algeria,  Gibraltar, 
Portugal,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  North   Germany,  and 
Ireland.    In  Ireland  the  disease  prevailed  between  the  years  1846  and 
1850,  and  again  with  considerable  severity  between  1866  and  1867.    In 
Dantzig  a  notable  epidemic  occnrred  in  the  years  1864  and  1866.     In  the 
United  States  cerebro-spinal  fever  became  prevalent  about  the  same  time 
as  in  France,  and  since  then  there  have  been  frequent  outbreaks  in 
different  parts  of  that  country.   It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  there  has  ever 
lem  any  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Great  Britain.    Age  and  sex,  social 
condition,  and  ordinary  sanitary  circumstances  appear  to  exert  little 
influence  over  the  origin  and  spread  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.   Nevertheless, 
males  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  suffered  in  larger  proportion  than 
females,  and  soldiers  in  garrison,  in  many  epidemics,  more  severely  than 
other  sections  of  the  population.    It  appears,  also,  to  be  indisputable 
that  the  disease  occurs  mainly  during  the  winter  months;   and  Mr. 
Netten  Badcliffe  remarks  that '  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  northern  and 
sonthem  limits  of  distribution  in  both  hemispheres  but  slightly  overlap 
the  isothermal  lines  6°  and  20°.'      Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  certainly 
epidemic.    Is  it  also  infectious  ?    Of  this  we  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt.    It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that  the  mode  of  its  epidemic 
prevalence  is  not  unlike  that  of  cholera  or  typhoid  fever,  in  the  facts  that 
it  is  marked  by  nmnerous  scattered  and  for  the  most  part  small  out- 
breaks, rather  than  by  a  general  widespread  diffusion ;    and  that  the 
disease,  like  these  others,  although  giving  clear  indication  of  its  spread 
from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  presents  little  or  nothing  of  the  virulence  of 
^lireet  contagion  which  characterises  most  of  the  exanthemata. 

Syntptoms  and  progress. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  attended  in  some 
•cases  by  premonitory  symptoms,  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days, 
and  eomprisiiig  mainly  feverishness,  malaise,  headache,  and  pains  in  tiie 
back,  abdomen,  and  Umbs ;  but  in  many  cases  it  comes  on  quite  without 
warning.  In  either  case  the  first  symptoms  of  the  actual  outbreak  are  : 
severe  rigors ;  intense  headache  with  vertigo ;  persistent  vomiting  with 
more  or  less  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  ;  and  pains  along  the  spine  and 
in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  often  attended  with  spasmodic  con- 
traction. The  patient  soon  becomes  restless  or  irritable,  voluble  or 
iadtum,  more  or  less  obviously  delirious  or  the  subject  of  delusions,  and 
not  onfrequently  drowsy.  His  head  is  thrown  back  and  retained  in  that 
position ;  not  so  much  from  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  as  from  a 
Tolnntary  effort  to  relieve  pain  in  that  situation  ;  and  his  Umbs  become 
^ed.  He  probably  cries  out  at  times,  or  screams  with  the  intensity  of 
the  pain  in  his  head  and  back.  But  gradually  his  mind  gets  more 
distinctly  affected;  he  becomes  less  alive  to  pain  and  other  subjective 
phenomena ;  he  passes  into  a  condition  of  busy  or  muttering  delirium 
or  into  one  of  acute  maniacal  excitement,  occasionally  has  convulsions, 
and  then  lapses  into  profound  coma.  In  many  oases  a  purpuric  eruption 
makes  its  appearance  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day.  Death  may 
went  during  (he  first  day  or  two  (occasionally  after  a  few  hoars  only) 
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from  collapse ;  or,  from  this  time  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  firom 
coma  due  to  the  cerebro-spinal  lesion  ;  or  at  a  later  period,  even  ap  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  week,  from  one  or  other  of  the  comphcations  which  are 
apt  to  ensue. 

The  above  is  a  sketch  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  the  disease 
in  its  ordinary  form  ;  and,  as  will  be  observed,  they  are  mainly  those  of 
non-specific  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord  and  brain.  They 
vary  much,  however,  in  their  severity  in  different  cases,  and  are  frequently 
conjoined  with  other  symptoms  which  are  also  for  the  most  part  dependent 
on  the  cerebro-spinal  lesion.  We  will  consider  them  seriatim,  as  they  are 
refsrrible  to  different  conditions  and  different  organs.  Fever  is  not  usn^y 
a  marked  feature  of  the  disease.  The  temperature  appears  in  many  oas^ 
never  to  rise  above  101° ;  but  it  may  reach  105° ;  and  in  cases  which  are 
rapidly  fatal,  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  it  may  even  sink  below  the 
normaL  The  skin  varies  in  its  condition,  but  is  seldom  pungently  hot 
and  dry,  or  profusely  perspiring.  Besides  the  petechial  eruption  which 
has  been  described,  it  occasionally  presents  patches  of  erythema  or 
roseola  ;  or  groups  of  herpetic  vesicles  appear  upon  the  lips.  Respiration 
in  severe  cases  is  more  or  less  embarrassed.  It  is  then  generally  slow 
and  suspirious,  but  with  the  increase  of  depression  becomes  hurried  and 
shallow.  The  pulse  is  much  enfeebled,  Wt  its  frequency  is  liable  to  great 
variation;  sometimes  it  is  pretematurally  slow,  sometimes  exceedingly 
frequent;  and  rapid  alterations  are  apt  to  occur  without  any  obvious 
cause.  The  grtutro-tntes^tna!  phenomena  are  of  some  importance.  Violent 
sickness  is  a  noteworthy  symptom  of  the  disease  during  its  earlier  periods. 
It  comes  on  without  any  necessary  sense  of  nausea,  and  independently  of 
the  ingestion  of  food.  As  the  disease  advances  it  usually  ceases.  The 
severe  abdominal  pain  which  commonly  occurs  about  the  same  time  is 
also  an  important  symptom ;  it  appears  to  be  strictly  neuralgic,  and  like 
the  vomiting  itself  refierrible  to  the  condition  of  the  central  nervous 
organs.  The  tongue  may  be  clean  or  furred,  and  with  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  apt  to  become  dry.  The  bowels  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
stipated. The  urine  in  some  cases  contains  albiunen  and  blood.  The 
more  important  symptoms  referrible  to  the  nervous  system  (namely 
neuralgic  pains,  delirium,  and  coma)  have  afready  been  enumerated,  and 
we  need  not  recur  to  them.  We  may,  however,  point  out  that  numerous 
additional  phenomena  are  apt  to  present  themselves.  The  patient  not 
only  suffers  from  intense  pain  in  the  head,  not  necessarily  limited  to  any 
one  locality,  but  also  from  pain  in  the  course  of  the  spine  and  especially 
in  its  cervical  region,  and  from  neuralgic  pains  in  the  belly  and  in  the 
course  of  the  limbs.  Cutaneous  hyperesthesia  is  sometimes  present. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  general  convulsions  are  occasionally  observed ; 
but  more  common  perhaps  than  these  are  local  spasms  either  of  the  tonic 
or  of  the  clonic  kind  in  various  groups  of  muscles,  or  tremors  and  sub- 
Bultus.  Paralysis,  either  hemiplegic  or  limited  to  a  limb  or  some  other 
portion  of  the  organism,  occasionally  supervenes ;  or  there  may  be  antes- 
thesia.    Deafness,  bss  of  sight,  squinting,  inequality  of  pupils,  and  the 
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like,  ue  also  occasionally  met  with ;  and  sometimes,  intolerance  of  light 
or  soond.  With  the  supervention  of  coma,  and  often  before  that  period, 
there  is  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder  aixA  rectum.  The  attitude  which 
the  patient  assumes  is  characteristic  at  all  events  of  cerebro-spinal  inflam- 
mation ;  and  his  aspect  generally  affords  clear  indications  of  the  condition 
of  his  cerebral  and  spinal  functions. 

If  the  case  be  of  long  duration,  various  phenomena,  due  apparently  to 
irritation  of  the  nerves  or  of  the  centres  whence  they  emerge,  are  ajpt  to 
ensue :  and  amongst  them,  destructive  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  or 
other  parts  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  internal  ear;  inflammation,  (^en 
attended  with  suppuration,  of  the  large  joints ;  parotid  swellings ;  and 
bed-sores.  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  thoracic  organs  are  also  not 
unfrequent. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  in  cerebro-spinal  fever  has  varied  in  different 
epidemics  between  20  and  80. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  morbid  chuiges  observable  after  death  are 
definite  and  simple.  They  consist  in  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  inflammatory  exudation  into  the  sub- 
arachnoid tissue  and  occasionally  into  the  ventricles.  This  exudation  may 
be  transparent  and  wat«ry,  but  is  more  frequently  opaque,  greenish,  and 
distinctly  purulent.  The  affection  is  sometimes  general,  but  more  oom- 
mooly  localised  to  some  extent ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  base  of  the  brain  (especially  its  posterior  part)  and  to  the 
mibee  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  There 
is  often,  also,  congestion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  It  is  said  that  in 
some  cases  in  which  death  has  occurred  speedily  &om  collapse  no  charac- 
teristic lesions  have  been  detected. 

TTeatment. — The  treatment  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  has  probably  not 
been  more  sucoessful  in  its  results  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  specific 
fevers.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mortality  pf  this 
disease  is  dae,  less  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  specific  poison  of  the 
disease  than  to  the  cerebro-spinal  inflammation  which  is  one  of  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  its  operation.  If,  therefore,  meningeal  inflam- 
mation be  amenable  to  treatment,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  tliat  that  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever  should  be  to  some  extent  within  our  control.  Power- 
ful depletory  measures,  however,  and  above  all  the  abstraction  of  blood,  are 
on  several  grounds  obviously  contraindicated.  Counter-irritation,  or  cold 
to  the  head  and  along  the  spine,  and  moderate  purgation,  may  possibly  be 
of  some  benefit,  as  also  may  cooling  saline  draughts.  Opium  in  large 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  and  quinine  in  large  doses,  have  found 
mach  £»TOur  with  American  physicians.  The  food  which  is  administered 
should  be  in  the  fluid  form,  and  its  regulated  exhibition  should  be  enforced. 
When  symptoms  of  collapse  manifest  themselves,  stimulants  may  be  had 
recourse  to,  and  the  sur&ce  should  be  kept  warm. 
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XVn.    DIPHTHERIA.    {Membranous  Croup.) 

Definition. — A  contagious  disease,  of  which  the  more  characteristie 
phenomena  consist  in  the  formation  of  whitish  membranoas  pellicles  on 
certain  mucous  surfaces  (more  especially  those  of  the  &uces,  nares,  larynx, 
and  trachea),  and  on  excoriated  or  wounded  ares  of  the  skin ;  the  rapid 
development  of  anaemia  and  extreme  debility;  and  the  supervention, 
during  apparent  convalescence,  of  temporary  paralysis. 

Causation  and  history. — This  disease,  although  it  has  been  described 
by  many  authors  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  been  known  by  its 
present  name  only  since  the  publication  of  Bretoimeau's  treatise  in  the 
year  1826.  He  designated  it '  diphthdrite '  (since  modified  into  diphtheria) 
from  the  Greek  word  hi^ipa,  a  skin.  Diphtheria,  like  most  other 
infectious  diseases,  is  met  with  in  the  sporadic  form,  and  from  time  to 
time  breaks  out  into  virulent  and  widespread  epidemics.  Many  of  these 
have  been  recorded.  The  last  of  any  serious  importance  prevailed  in 
France  during  the  years  1855,  1856,  and  1857,  and  was  imported  thence 
into  our  own  country,  where,  from  1869  to  1862,  it  committed  great 
ravages.  It  was  then  regarded  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  experienced 
physicians  as  a  disease  almost,  if  not  quite,  new  to  the  country.  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  membranous  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  or 
«roup — a  disease,  too,  which  had  been  known  to  occur  in  an  epidemic 
form ;  but  they  failed  to  see,  as  many  indeed  still  fail  to  see,  that  between 
the  characteristic  forms  of  croup,  from  which  the  classical  description  of 
the  disease  was  taken,  and  diphtheria,  there  is  no  essential  difference. 
The  Scottish  and  English  physicians  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  early  part  of  this,  -had  their  attention  particularly  directed  to  the 
rapidly  &tal  laryngeal  form  of  the  disease,  and  described  it  as  a  local 
malady.  Bretonneau,  on  the  other  hand,  recognised  that  the  laryngeal 
affection  was  only  the  occasional  complication  of  a  general  disease,  which 
was  infectious,  and  presented  other  remarkable  features  besides  the  mere 
formation  of  a  membranous  lining  to  the  air-passages. 

Thus,  the  same  disease,  described  from  different  points  of  view  and 
from  different  degrees  of  acquaintance  with  its  pathology,  and  receiving 
different  names,  came  to  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  diseases.  And  hence 
as  much  confusion  has  arisen,  and  as  much  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
exact  truth,  as  in  the  converse  case  of  disentangling  enteric  fever  and 
typhus  from  the  discordant  descriptions  of  the  presumed  single  disease, 
continued  fever. 

Diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  all  countries  and  all  seasons,  and  affects 
both  children  and  adults.  It  is,  nevertheless,  i&t  more  common  among 
young  children,  especially  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six,  than  in 
persons  of  more  mature  age,  and  is  both  actually  and  relatively  much 
more  fatal  to  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sanitary  state  of 
houses  or  localities,  and  the  condition  of  health  of  those  who  are  exposed 
to  its  poison,  have  much  influence  over  its  development.    It  is  not  very 
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clear,  however,  what  fonns  of  unoleanliness  or  what  constitational  con- 
ditions are  most  influential  in  this  respect ;  for  we  know  that  those  who 
appear  to  be  in  the  best  of  health  often  take  it,  while  the  weakly  often 
escape ;  and  that  it  attacks  the  wealthy  and  the  clean  as  well  as  the  poor, 
the  filthy,  and  the  overcrowded.    Diphtheria  is  undoubtedly  contagious ; 
&e  epidemic  of  1869-62  was  distinctly  imported  into  this  country  &om 
France ;  the  introduction  of  a  case  into  a  house,  hospital,  or  other  institu- 
tion containing  many  inmates,  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  an  out- 
break of  the  disease  amongst  them — and  indeed  it  not  uncommonly 
happens  that  every  child  of  a  large  household  is  thus  swept  away ;  the 
nurse  contracts  it  from  her  charge,  the  doctor  from  his  patient,  the  mother 
from  her  sackling.    The  contagion  is  carried  by  the  atmosphere.    But  it 
may  also  lie  dormant  in  fomites,  and  thus  present  prolonged  vitahty ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  many  cases  have  been  met  with  in  which  children, 
brought  into  rooms  which  had  been  well  purified  subsequently  to  the 
occurrence  of  diphtheria  in  them  several  weeks  or  months  previously, 
have  taken  the  disease.    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  imparted  by 
inoculation.     Many  cases  are  recorded  (such,  for  example,  as  that  of 
Professor  Valleix,  in  whom  a  fatal  attack  supervened  on  the  reception  into 
his  mouth  of  a  small  quantity  of  saUva  coughed  out  by  a  diphtheritic  child), 
where  accidental  inoculation  seems  to  have  been  eflScacious  ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  Trousseau  and  Peter  have  inoculated  themselves  without 
effect.    Experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  have  latterly  been  largely 
performed,  but  with  results  which  are  not  entirely  conclusive.    The  most 
important  are  those  of  Letzerich,  Oertel,  and  Trendelenburg,  in  which 
they  claim  to  have  given  diphtheria  to  rabbits  by  the  introduction  of 
diphtheritic  matter  into  the  trachea.    It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
virus  of  the  disease  may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  sewer  gases. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  patient  is  most  apt  to  impart  the  disease 
while  the  membranous  exudations  are  present;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  at  what  period  he  ceases  to  be  infectious.  Convalescent  children 
(children,  that  is,  who  appear  to  be  perfectly  well  and  have  been  ap- 
parently well  for  two  or  three  weeks)  seem  occasionally  to  give  the  disease 
to  others. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  period  of  incubation  is  not  accurately 
known.  Some  patients  appear  to  have  had  the  first  symptoms  of  diph- 
theria a  few  hoxirs  only  after  exposure  to  its  virus.  In  others  the  disease 
has  not  manifested  itself  for  eight  days.  The  incubative  period  probably 
Taries  between  these  extremes.  Whether  it  is  ever  longer  must  be 
regarded  as  doubtfol.  The  symptoms  of  invasion  vary  in  some  degree  in 
thai  intensity  with  the  virulence  of  the  attack  they  usher  in.  For  the 
most  port  they  consist  in  elevation  of  temperature  and  other  evidences  of 
febrile  disturbance,  together  with  slight  uneasiness  or  soreness  of  the 
throat.  Bat  these  are  often  so  sUght,  that  the  patient  makes  httle  or  no 
canplaint,  and  pnrsues  his  ordinary  avocations,  until  perhaps  (especially 
if  he  be  a  child)  attention  is  attracted  to  him  by  the  presence  of  pallor, 
languor,   and  duloess  or  tendency  to  mope.     Sometimes  the  febrile 
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symptoms  are  much  more  marked,  and  there  may  be  distinct  chills  or 
rigors ;  but  there  is  rarely  even  then  any  great  complaint  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  throat.  If,  on  the  first  evidence  of  illness,  the  interior  of  the 
throat  be  examined,  there  will  probably  be  observed  some  degree  of  red- 
ness and  tumefaction  of  the  tonsils,  pillars  of  the  fauces,  soft  palate  or 
pharynx,  or  of  all  these  parts.  And  very  soon  afterwards,  whitish, 
greyish  or  buff-coloured,  opaque,  well-defined  patches  will  be  visible  on 
some  parts  of  the  congested  surface — often  on  one  or  both  tonsils.  These 
vary  in  thickness,  are  more  or  less  coherent,  admitting  of  removal  in 
shreds  or  as  a  whole,  and  are  moderately  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
surface,  which  is  left  excoriated  but  not  excavated  by  their  removaL 
They  tend  to  spread  rapidly,  and  hence  if  multiple  to  coalesce,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  become  thicker  and  more  adherent ;  and  may  thus,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  form  a  nearly  continuous  covering  to  the  whole 
surface  above  indicated,  including  that  of  the  uvula.  And,  indeed,  the 
throat  may  be  found  already  in  this  condition,  at  the  time  when  attention 
is  first  seriously  attracted  by  the  general  aspect  of  illness  which  the 
patient  presents.  By  this  time,  the  tonsils  are  often  considerably  enlarged, 
and  the  uvula  swollen  and  oedematous ;  there  is  almost  invariably  manifest 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  angles  of  the 
jaw ;  there  is  generally,  also,  more  or  less  mucous  exudation  and  accumu- 
lation about  the  &uces ;  but  rarely,  either  the  total  loss  of  appetite,  or 
the  great  agony  in  mastication  and  swallowing,  which  attends  ordinary 
tonsiUitis. 

The  course  which  the  disease  may  take  from  this  point  is  very  various. 
In  some  cases,  the  febrile  symptoms  soon  subside,  the  morbid  process 
ceases  to  spread,  and  the  patient  rapidly  convalesces.  In  some  cases,  the 
membranous  formation  extends  along  the  oesophagus,  reaching  it  may 
be  to  the  stomach.  In  some,  it  spreads  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
occasionally  thence  to  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  some  it  invades  the 
posterior  nares,  extending  possibly  throughout  the  whole  of  the  nasal 
cavity  and  even  along  the  lacrymal  ducts  to  the  coigunctivse.  In  some, 
the  inflammation  spreads  in  depth,  and  the  glands  and  other  soft  tissues 
in  the  submaxillary  and  adjacent  regions  get  swollen  and  infiltrated  with 
inflammatory  matter.  And  in  some,  diphtheritic  pellicles  make  their 
appearance  on  other  mucous  sur&ces,  or  on  excoriated  or  ulcerated  parts 
of  the  skin.     We  will  discuss  these  various  cases  categorically. 

1.  The  first  of  the  above  varieties  of  diphtheria  is  often  a  very  mild 
disorder.  The  patient  (with  little  or  no  fever  at  any  time,  and  scarcely 
any  complaint  of  soreness  of  throat,  with  no  material  thirst  or  loss  of 
appetite,  and  with  perhaps  a  small  white  patch  on  one  or  other  or  both 
tonsils,  which  may  even  have  disappeared  before  the  throat  comes  to  be 
examined,  or  which  may  be  detached  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  or 
a  little  later)  becomes  convalescent  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  then,  except  probably  for  some  imusually  persistent  anaemia  and 
debility,  and  perhaps  for  some  enduring  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands,  is  soon  restored  to  health.    When,  however,  the  membranous 
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«xudation  covers  an  extensive  sur&ce  (especially  if,  at  the  same  time, 
the  tonsils  and  uvula  are  much  swollen)  the  symptoms  are  £ar  more 
serious,  and  the  duration  of  the  malady  is  prolonged ;  but  even  then,  if 
no  complications  arise,  the  patient  is  generally  convalescent  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight.    There  is  commonly  under  these  circumstances 
great  and  increasing  debility,  and  ansmia;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
patient,  who  has  been  perfectly  sensible  all  along,  dies  from  asthenia  or 
in  a  fuuting  fit  following  some  sUght  exertion.    Occasionally,  and  more 
^wmmonly  in  adults  than  children,  the  breath  acquires  a  fetid  and  dis- 
tinctly gangrenous  odour,  the  &Jse  membrane  at  the  same  time  assuming 
A  dirty  grey  or  blackish  hue,  and  a  more  or  less  pultaceous  consistence. 
These  phenomena  are  seldom  due  to  actual  gangrene,  but  are  generally 
the  resnlt  of  mere  decomposition  of  the  diphtherial  exudation. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  to  point  out  that  diphtheritic  patches 
not  unfrequently  make  their  appearance  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks 
uid  on  the  gums,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pillars  of  the 
&iices,  and  sometimes  at  the  margins  of  the  lips ;  and,  further,  that 
Bretonneau  has  described  an  affection  of  the  gums  (frequently  associated 
with  distinct  faucial  diphtheria  and  evidently  of  the  same  nature)  in  which 
an  abundance  of  rust-coloured  tartar  accumulates  about  the  necks  of  the 
teeth,  in  association  with  marginal  pellicular  formations  on  the  gums, 
and  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  similar  patches  on  those  parts  of 
the  inner  sur£aces  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  with  which  the  diseased  gums 
*K  in  contact.  There  is  excessive  fetor  of  breath  and  disposition  to  gin- 
gival hemorrhage. 

2.  Extension  of  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  along  the  oesophagus  is 
not  very  common,  nor  is  it  attended  with  any  marked  special  symptoms. 
Both  difficulty  and  pain  in  swallowing,  and  complete  and  unconquerable 
anorexia,  are  not  unfrequent  accompaniments  of  severe  cases  of  simple 
diphtheria,  and  hence  would  not  be  characteristic  of  tliis  complication, 
although  they  would  probably  attend  it. 

8.  Diphtheria  of  the  air-passages  constitutes  one  of  the  most  frequent, 
And  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  fatal,  of  the  varieties  of  the  disease. 
In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  larynx  or  trachea  is  the  primary  seat  of  in- 
flammation and  membranous  exudation,  the  fauces  remaining  healthy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  croupy  symptoms  manifest  themselves  simid- 
taneonsly  with  the  first  onset  of  febrile  disturbance,  and  we  have  in  fact 
» case  of  typical  croup.  In  a  much  larger  number  of  cases,  however, 
the  laryngeal  mischief  supervenes  on  ordinary  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  the 
membranous  inflanomation  extending  firom  the  one  part  to  the  other  by 
eontinnity.  But  since  in  this  case  the  preceding  affection  of  the  pharynx 
i«  often  exceedingly  slight,  not  to  say  trivial,  and  has  very  hkely  given 
httle  or  no  positive  indication  of  its  presence,  the  laryngeal  sequence  is 
very  apt  to  be  assumed  to  be  the  primary  disorder;  and,  again,  the  case 
Wis  in  with  the  classical  descriptions  of  croup.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  pharyngeal  affection  is  severe,  and  has  been  recognised  before  the 
symptoms  of  croup  appear.    Here  the  sequence  of  events  is  obvious. 
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Thus,  dipbtheritic  affections  of  the  larynx  and  other  air-passages 
either  may  be  secondary  to  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  or  may  commence  in 
the  larynx,  trachea,  or  possibly  even  bronchial  tubes,  and  then  either 
remain  limited  to  these  parts  or  spread  apwards  to  the  pharynx.  Under 
any  circumstances  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  laryngeal  or  tracheal 
affection  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  extreme  gravity.  The  child  (for 
although  membranous  croup  occurs  in  adults,  it  is  mainly  children  who 
suffer)  is  first  attacked  with  a  frequent,  short,  dry,  perhaps  metallie 
cough,  and  slight  hoarseness  of  voice — symptoms  in  this  affection  of  the 
worst  omen,  even  if  in  other  respects  he  appears,  as  he  often  does,  to  be 
fairly  well.  But  soon,  some  difficulty  of  breathing  supervenes,  com- 
mencing usually  in  the  night.  The  symptoms  now  rapidly  increase  in 
severity;  breathing  (inspiration  more  than  expiration)  becomes  noisy, 
sibilant,  stridulous,  or  metallic,  especially  after  an  attack  of  coughing ; 
the  voice  grows  hoarser  and  weaker,  or  fails  ;  the  cough  gets  less  frequent 
but  more  severe — paroxysmal,  suffocative,  harsh,  unmusical,  and  wheezy, 
or  far  less  commonly  hard  and  metallic  ;  and  during  the  paroxysms  the 
child  tosses  itself  about,  sits  up,  clutches  whatever  is  near  it,  throws  its 
head  back,  opens  its  mouth,  dilates  its  nostrils,  and  struggles  for  breath  ; 
the  general  surface  and  especially  the  face  become  livid,  the  eyes  staring, 
and  the  expression  one  of  intense  anxiety.  Even  now,  in  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  the  child  often  assumes  a  faUaoions 
appearance  of  ease  and  comfort;  the  breathing  may  be  a  little  quickened, 
and,  unless  under  excitement,  attended  with  little  noise ;  and  the  best 
hopes  of  recovery  may  arise.  But  the  paroxysms  return  and  increase  in 
frequency  and  severity ;  until  at  length,  overcome  by  his  exertions  and 
progressive  suffocation,  the  patient  passes  into  a  condition  of  combined 
coma,  asphyxia,  and  prostration,  in  which  he  dies.  Death  takes  place 
sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  rarely  later  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after 
the  commencement  of  symptoms.  In  adults  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
usually  not  so  acute.  During  the  progress  of  the  attack,  the  respirations 
increase  in  frequency ;  the  pulse  becomes  small,  weak,  and  rapid;  the 
surface,  especially  that  of  the  extremities,  gets  cold ;  and  perspirations 
break  out.  Further,  consciousness  remains  for  the  most  part  unimpaired 
almost  to  the  close.  The  symptoms  above  detailed  are  clearly  referrible 
to  the  gradual  growth  and  extension  of  false  membrane  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  and  are  occasionally  relieved  by  their  expulsion  in  the  act  of 
coughing.  The  paroxysmal  cough  is  probably  dependent  chiefly  on  the 
occasional  blocking  up  by  mucus  of  the  narrowed  rima  glottidis  or  trachea, 
and  on  spasm.  The  spread  of  the  false  membrane  throughout  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  the  supervention  of  lobular  pneumonia,  are  indicated 
mainly  by  rapid  advance  of  lividity  and  asthenia,  increasing  imperfection 
of  the  respiratory  acts,  with  falling  in  of  the  lower  ribs  and  intercostal 
spaces  during  inspiration,  inefficiency  and  feebleness  of  cough,  and  sup- 
pression of  the  auscultatory  phenomena  of  the  lungs.  Emphysema  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck,  head,  and  thoracic  parietes,  is  occasion- 
ally developed. 
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4.  Extension  of  the  diphtheritic  process  to  the  nose,  or  the  deeper 
tissues  of  the  neck,  constitutes  an  essential  feature  of  the  so-called 
^malignant '  form  of  diphtheria,  and  indicates  severe  concurrent  coustitn- 
tionai  poisoning  and  an  almost  certainly  &tal  issue.  Malignant  diph- 
theria often  comes  on  with  no  more  severe  symptoms  than  those  which 
attend  the  commoner  forms  of  the  disease ;  and  even  when  local  signs 
indicate  the  course  the  malady  is  taJdug,  and  the  observant  physician 
foresees  and  dreads  the  impending  change,  there  is  frequently  nothing  in 
the  patient's  condition  to  alarm  himself  or  his  friends.  The  spread  of 
the  disease  to  the  nose  is  indicated  by  catarrhal  symptoms,  by  redness 
and  soreness  of  the  nostrils,  and  by  the  discharge  of  mucus,  frequently 
attended  early  with  some  degree  of  epistaxis,  and,  ere  long,  with  a  copious 
dux  of  bloody  ichor.  At  the  same  time  the  lacrymal  ducts  become 
involved,  the  escape  of  the  lacrymal  secretion  by  the  puncta  is  arrested, 
the  eyes  water,  and  occasionally  &Jse  membranes  form  on  the  conjunctiva. 
On  inspection  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  nares  the  existence  of  the  false 
membrane  in  the  nose  wiU  probably  be  clearly  recognised.  The  extension 
of  the  inflammation  in  depth  is  shown,  partly  no  doubt  by  progressive 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and  thickening  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula, 
but  more  especially  by  rapid  increase  in  size  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
about  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  and  by  infiltration  with  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts of  the  connective  and  other  tissues  which  intervene  between  them. 
By  these  processes  very  considerable  general  tumefaction  is  produced; 
extravasations  of  blood  and  suppurating  cavities  appear  here  and  there  in 
the  substance  of  the  mass;  ulceration  or  gangrene  occasionally  takes 
place  at  the  mucous  surface ;  and  the  cutaneous  aspect,  either  uniformly 
or  in  patches,  becomes  brawny  and  congested  or  livid.  In  maUgnant 
cases,  antemia  and  prostration  come  on  with  great  rapidity ;  the  pulse 
early  becomes  quick,  irregular,  extremely  small  and  feeble,  and  the  sur- 
face cold ;  hemorrhage  frequently  takes  place  from  the  mucous  orifices, 
and  petechia  and  vibices  appear  beneath  the  skin  ;  the  patient  is  restless 
and  occasionally  delirious  ;  and  death  results  from  asthenia. 

6.  Although,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  diphtheria  commences 
either  in  the  pharynx  or  in  the  mucous  cavities  which  commimicate 
directly  with  it,  cases  are  occasionally  met  with  (especially  during  epidemic 
outbreaks  and  amongst  the  members  of  infected  households)  in  which  the 
diphtheritic  inflammation  and  pellicular  formation  first  make  their  appear- 
ance in  some  other  region — occasionally  in  the  vulva  or  vagina,  on  the 
glans  penis  and  foreskin,  at  the  anus,  in  the  external  auditory  meatus,  or 
on  excoriated  or  raw  cutaneous  surfaces.  The  local  changes  here  are 
identical  with  those  occurring  in  the  more  usual  seats  of  the  disease ;  the 
redness  of  the  a£fected  part  is  more  or  less  vivid  and  intense,  especially  m 
a  narrow  zone  circumscribing  the  adherent  pellicle ;  the  pellicle  is  white, 
buff,  grey,  or  black,  not  unfrequently  looking  like  an  eschar,  and  adherent 
to  the  snrfietce  ;  and  (when  the  skin  is  the  part  involved)  its  extension  is 
attended  with  the  formation  of  vesicles  at  the  margins,  which  run  together, 
and  lead  to  the  development  of  spreading  excoriations  which  presently  get 
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clothed  with  the  enlarging  pellicle.  Just  as  in  many  cases  of  primary 
pharyngeal  diphtheiia  &lse  membranes  appear  after  a  while  on  Tarioo» 
parts  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  so,  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  ultimately 
involved. 

There  are  two  or  three  important  points  in  relation  to  diphtheria 
which  have  been  either  passed  over,  or  merely  touched  upon,  in  the 
foregoing  account,  but  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  temperature  of  diph- 
theria is  never  a  characteristic  feature,  and  is  rarely  high.  In  some,  and 
even  severe  cases,  it  scarcely  at  any  time  exceeds  the  normal ;  generally, 
however,  there  is  distinct  elevation  during  the  first  day  or  two;  and 
occasionally  (but  more  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  larynx 
and  trachea  are  implicated)  the  temperature  rises  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  to  106°  or  107°  and  upwards.  The  urine  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  (one-half  or  two-thirds,  according  to  different  observers)  becomes 
albuminous  at  an  early  date,  the  amount  of  albumen  being  sometimes 
very  great.  Occasionally,  and  more  especially  in  malignant  cases,  thero 
is  hiematmda.  Under  the  microscope  will  be  found,  in  the  former  caao 
hyaline  and  granular  casts ;  in  the  latter  blood  more  or  less  modified  in 
character.  These  conditions  of  the  urine  are  rarely  of  long  duration, 
and  scarcely  ever  usher  m  dropsy,  ursemia,  or  permanent  lesion  of  the 
kidneys.  Urea  is  excreted  in  excessive  quantities  during  the  progress  of 
the  ^sease,  and  diminishes  during  convalescence.  Inflammation  now 
and  then  extends  from  the  throat  to  the  ear,  and  may  produce  suppuration 
and  other  serious  lesions  in  that  organ ;  and  occasionally  it  spreads  from 
the  conjunctiva  to  the  cornea,  causing  opacity,  ulceration,  and  perforation. 
Delirium  is  of  imnsual  occurrence,  and  generally  forebodes  a  fatal  issne. 

The  duration  of  diphtheria  varies  widely,  and  relapses  occasionally 
take  place.  When  the  disease  ends  in  convalescence  it  rarely  exceeds  a 
fortnight,  and  it  may  be  as  little  as  a  week.  Death  occurs  at  very 
different  periods,  which,  however,  are  largely  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  lesions  inducing  it.  It  may  take  place  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  or  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  second  week,  or  at  any  mtermediate 
period.  The  causes  of  death  have  been  sufficiently  considered.  The 
mortuary  rate  of  diphtheria  is  high ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
exact  statement  on  this  point ;  for  while  in  some  epidemics,  undoubtedly 
many  mild  cases  occur  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  never  suspected 
to  be  diphtheria,  in  other  epidemics  the  fatality  of  the  disease  is  frightful. 
The  most  fatal  forms  of  diphtheria  are  those  in  which  the  air-passages  are 
affected,  especially  in  children,  and  those  which  have  been  spoken  of  as 
malignant. 

Diphtheria  does  not  always  cease  with  apparent  convalescence.  In 
many  cases,  morbid  phenomena  of  a  totally  different  kind  to  any  which 
have  preceded  sooner  or  later  supervene.  These  are  affections,  for  the 
most  part  paralytic,  of  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves.  They  sometimes 
commence  with  the  separation  of  the  false  membrane,  but  more  com- 
monly come  on  from  a  week  to  a  month  after  convalescence  seems  to  have 
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lieen  established.     Usoftlly  the  first,  and  not  nnfrequently  the  only,  part 
affected  is  the  soft  palate.     The  patient,  who  had  probably  regained  his 
Toiee  and  power  of  deglutition,  begins  to  speak  with  a  nasal  tone ;  when 
he  attempts  to  swallow,  a  portion  of  bis  food  is  apt  to  pass  into  the 
posterior  nares  ;  and  on  examining  the  throat,  the  soft  palate  is  fonnd  to 
be  more  or  less  pendnlous  and  motionless— motionless  even  when  me- 
ehanieally  irritated ;  its  sensibiUty  also  is  impaired  or  annulled.  It  is  worth 
while  pointing  out,  as  showing  that  the  palatal  paralysis  is  not  the  result 
of  local  inflammatory  changes,  that  it  occurs  in  cases  in  which  pharyngeal 
or  fiiueial  inflammation  has  been  very  slight,  and  even  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  none.    The  paralysis,  however,  does  not  necessarily  stop 
here ;  but  soon,  it  may  be,  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  numbness, 
tingling,  and  loss  of  power,  in  the  lower  extremities ;  then  probably  the 
npper  extremities  are  attacked  in  the  same  manner ;  presently,  perhaps, 
the  sensibility  of  the  trunk  diminishes  and  its  muscles  lose  their  force, 
the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  fail,  and  even  the  rectum  and 
bladder  share  in  the  general  paresis.     Further,  the  paralytic  condition, 
commencing  in  the  fauces,  may  spread  so  as  to  involve,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  articulation,  and  expression,  and  on  the  other 
the  larynx,  lungs,  and  heart,  and  generally  the  organs  to  which  the  vagi 
are  distributed.  In  addition,  complete  failure  of  sexual  power  and  appetite 
often  comes  on,  and  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  organs  of  sense. 
There  may  be  loss  of  smell  or  taste,  or  deafness.     But  it  is  chiefly  the 
eyes  that   suffer : — squinting  and  double  vision,  and  loss  of  adjusting 
power  by  reason  of  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscles,  are  not  uncommon ; 
and  temporary  amaurosis  sometimes  takes  place.    Further,  the  patient 
may  complain  of  numbness  of  the  tip  of  the  nose,  or  of  the  upper  lip,  or 
of  both  lips,  or  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  or  of  the  chin,  or  of  the  penis 
and  Bcrotum.     It  is  important  to  note  that,  althon|;h  all  the  forms  of 
paralysis  above  specified  may  occur,  they  rarely  all  occur  in  the  same 
individual,  and  never  all  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same  order.     The 
paralysis,  in  fact,  is  progressive,  and  often  tends  to  get  well  in  one  part 
while  it  is  extending  elsewhere ;  and,  like  hysterical  paralysis,  it  fre- 
quently shifts  from  one  region  to  another.    Moreover,  it  is  generally,  if 
not  always,  symmetrical.    In  place  of  paralysis,  we  sometimes  meet  with 
hypertesthesia  and  neuralgic  pains.    Notwithstanding  the  alarm  which 
the  presence  of  paralysis  necessarily  creates,  the  paralytic  condition  is 
rarely  fatal,  and  generally  ends  in  perfect  recovery  in  the  course  of  two, 
three,  or  at  the  outside  four,  months. 

Bat  it  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  danger.  When  death  occurs  from 
it,  it  is  osaally  in  those  oases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  rapidly  developed 
and  extensive,  and  in  which  the  nerves  arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  especially  imphcated.  The  patient 
may  die  from  inability  to  swallow  food,  or  from  the  accidental  entrance 
of  foreign  matters  into  the  larynx,  or  from  gradual  failure  of  the  respira- 
tory acts  and  consequent  asphyxia,  or  from  enfeeblement  of  the  heart's 
action,  which  is  attended  with  remarkable  slowness,  or  rapidity,  or  irregu- 
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larity  of  the  pulse,  and  tendency  to  syncope.  Oocaaionally  death  is  doe 
to  convulsions  or  coma.  In  reference  to  diphtheritic  paralysiB  M.  Duchenne 
points  out  that  sensation  and  motion  are  usually  simultaneously  affected, 
but  that  the  impairment  of  sensation  tends  to  preponderate  over  that  of 
motion.  The  paralysed  muscles  retain  their  electric  contractility,  their 
bulk,  and  their  healthy  texture,  but  the  tendon-reflexes  disappear. 

In  speaking  of  diphtherial  albuminuria  we  renmrked  that  it  is  usually 
one  of  the  early  phenomena  of  the  disease.  But  it  sometimes  comes  on 
again,  or  for  the  first  time,  during  the  paralytic  stage. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — The  morbid  changes  attending  diph- 
theria are  almost  limited  to  the  circumscribed  inflammations  which  have 
already  been  discussed.  In  most  cases  the  affected  parts  are  congested, 
swollen,  and  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  and  other  inflammatory  matters ; 
and,  when  the  inflammation  extends  deeply,  extravasations  of  blood  and 
foci  of  suppuration,  terminating  in  distinct  abscesses,  occasionally  appear. 
The  inflamed  surface  secretes  abundant  thin  mucus,  and  soon  an  opaque 
layer  forms  upon  it.  This  increases  by  additions  to  its  under  sur&ce  and 
to  its  edges,  and  is  attached  to  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane,  partly 
by  general  adhesion,  partly  by  prolongations  into  the  mucous  and  other 
follicles.  In  the  first  instance  it  consists  only  in  the  inflammatory  pro- 
liferation of  the  epithelial  cells,  which  become  cloudy  and  are  apt  &om 
the  shrinking  of  their  protoplasm  to  assume  a  stellate  form,  the  resulting 
interstices  being  probably  occupied  by  mucus.  This  appears  to  be  its 
permanent  condition  in  the  pharynx.  But  in  the  air-passages  a  fibrinous 
exudation  takes  place  before  long  at  the  surfiuse  of  the  membranalimitans, 
between  it  and  the  modified  epithelial  layer  which  it  displaces,  and 
coagulating  there  forms  a  more  or  less  distinctly  laminated  network  of 
fibres  which  entangles  leucocytes  but  very  rarely  distinct  epithelial 
elements.  Under  these  circiunstances  the  superficial  cellular  lamina 
undergoes  gradual  disintegration  and  disappears,  and  thus  the  diphthe- 
ritic membrane  at  length  becomes  purely  fibrinous.  Many  lowly  vege- 
table organisms  have,  as  might  be  supposed,  been  detected  in  it.  It  is 
not  clear  that  any  of  them  can  be  justly  regarded  as  specific.  Heater, 
Oertel,  and  some  other  observers,  however,  maintiain  that  the  contaginm 
of  the  disease  consists  in  certain  forms  of  bacteria,  which  they  describe 
as  existing  in  great  abundance  not  only  in  the  diphtheritic  exudation, 
but  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  subjacent  cerium.  The  membrane 
varies  considerably  in  thickness  and  consistency,  and,  when  very  thick, 
its  superficial  parts  are  apt  to  be  pulpy  or  flocculent.  Its  detachment 
often  exposes  an  excoriated  siurface,  and  sometimes  distinct  ulceration. 
Occasionally  gangrene  occurs.  We  have  pointed  out  the  localities  in 
which  diphtheritic  membranes  are  chiefly  formed.  It  remains  to  say 
that,  when  they  extend  into  the  nose  or  larynx,  they  adapt  themselves 
accurately  to  irregularities  of  surface,  and  form  complete  solid  casts  of 
such  diverticula  as  the  sacculi  laryngis  ;  and  that,  when  they  involve  the 
bronchial  tubes,  they  extend  sometimes  to  their  finest  ramifications, 
forming  arborescent  laminated  casts.    It  is  mainly  when  the  air-passages 
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are  mTaded  that  collapse  of  lung  and  lobular  pneumonia  take  place,  and, 
in  cliildren,  interlobular  emphysema,  going  on,  it  may  be,  to  general 
emphysema.  The  only  other  organs  ordinarily  presenting  obvious  morbid 
changes  are  the  kidneys.  These  may  be  enlarged,  and  somewhat  pale, 
and  on  microscopic  examination  may  present  granular  or  &tty  deposits 
in  the  renal  cells,  with  hyaline  casts  occupying  the  canals  of  some  of  the 
tubules.  In  malignant  cases,  besides  intense  local  mischief,  hemorrhages 
take  place  beneath  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  and  into  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  and  other  organs  ;  and  sometimes 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  presents  granular  or  fatty  changes.  The 
blood  has  been  said  to  be  distinctly  modified  in  character;  but  this  is 
certainly  not  always  the  fact ;  and  even  in  the  worst  ^ases  fibrinous  clots 
may  be  discovered  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

That  diphtheria,  like  the  exanthemata,  is  a  specific  disease  affecting 
the  system  generally,  can'scarcely  be  doubted ;  its  symptoms  and  progress, 
and  especially  its  paralytic  sequels,  all  attest  the  truth  of  this  view. 
There  may  still,  however,  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  primary  diph- 
therial patch,  the  formation  of  which  attends  the  first  onset  of  the  disease, 
is  a  localised  outcome  of  the  general  disorder  and  analogous  therefore  to 
the  rash  of  variola  ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of 
inoculation,  and  analogous  therefore  to  the  inoculated  variolous  pustule. 
In  what  way  the  diphtherial  poison  induces  paralysis  is  a  problem  which 
does  not  at  present  admit  of  solution.  The  lesion,  however,  whatever  its 
exact  nature  may  be,  is  evanescent,  and  seems  mainly  to  involve  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  cord. 

Treatfiient. — The  treatment  of  diphtheria  is  a  subject  of  much  interest 
and  importance,  and  not  the  less  so  that  great  variety  of  opinion  has 
prevailed  even  in  regard  to  points  of  vital  moment.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  disease  is  its  tendency  to  produce  anaemia  and 
exhaustion,  and  death  by  asthenia.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  depletory  measures  cannot  be  adopted  without  grave 
risk.  Indeed  it  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  general 
treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bodily  powers. 
To  this  end,  nourishment  by  appropriate  kinds  of  food,  and  the  use  of 
sneh  tonic  medicines  as  the  patient  can  liear,  must  be  firmly  enforced. 
The  hquid  or  pulpy  foods  generally  administered  in  acute  febrile  disorders 
are  suitable  here ;  for  medicine  it  is  fashionable  to  prefer  the  solution  of 
perohloride  of  iron,  and  doubtless  the  preparation  is  a  valuable  one  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  other  preparations  of  iron  should  not  be  given,  or 
for  the  avoidance  of  quinine  and  other  vegetable  tonics.  By  some, 
«hk»ate  of  potash,  or  this  with  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  strongly  advocated.  For  local  treatment  of  the  affected 
mucous  membrane  various  agents  have  been  proposed.  Bretoimeau,  and 
Trousseau  following  him,  strongly  recommend  the  firee  application  of 
luidilute  hydrochloric  acid;  others  prefer  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
olver  or  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  pure  tincture  of  the  perohloride  of 
iron,  or  creasote.    Again,  other  practitioners  regard  the  use  of  strong 
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caustics  as  useless,  if  not  injurious,  and  prefer  to  wash  out  the  throat  or 
have  it  gargled  with  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  alum,  or  the  like ;  and 
undoubtedly  the  administration  of  ice  in  small  lumps  is  in  many  oases 
very  grateful.  Remedies  to  the  nose  must  be  applied  either  in  the  fluid 
form  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  nasal  douche,  or  as  a  powder  by  insufflation. 
The  larynx  must  be  treated,  either  by  insufflation,  by  '  swabbing,'  or  by 
the  use  of  the  vaporising  apparatus  under  the  guidance  of  the  laryngoscope. 
Emetics,  which  were  formerly  and  are  still  often  given  for  their  supposed 
specific  effects  on  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane, 
have  been  regarded  as  remedies  of  the  utmost  importance  in  croup,  and 
therefore  in  all  oases  in  which  the  diphtherial  membrane  tends  to  pass 
into  the  larynx.  They  are  sometimes  useful,  indeed,  but  chiefly  if  not 
entirely  by  the  mechanical  influence  of  the  vomiting  which  they  induce, 
in  promoting  the  expulsion  from  the  larynx  and  trachea  of  the  mucus, 
and  even  of  the  &lse  membrane  which  obstructs  them.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  mainly  as  local  remedies.  Of  emetics  it  is  best  to^ 
give  those  that  act  rapidly  without  inducing  much  depression ;  for  these 
reasons,  large  doses  of  ipecacuanha  or  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  preferable 
to  equivalent  doses  of  antimony. 

As  soon  as  distinct  implication  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
or  trachea  occturs,  the  question  of  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  will 
necessarily  and  properly  present  itself.  The  extreme  &taHty  of  croup  if 
left  to  itself,  the  httle  influence  which  drugs  exert  over  its  progress,  and 
the  &ct  that  death  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  directly  due  to  the 
affection  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  render  in  many  cases  the  opening  of 
the  trachea  ovu:  only  hope.  It  is  doubtless  generally  difficult  to  decide  at 
what  moment  the  operation  becomes  imperative.  Here  the  physician 
must  do  what  he  thinks  best  according  to  his  own  judgment,  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  it  is  much  better  to  perform  the  operation  too  early 
than  too  late,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  doing  it  by  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  those  deceptive  intervals  of  calm  and  tranquil 
breathing  which  are  so  common  even  while  the  disease  is  hastening  to  its 
fatal  issue.  Further,  it  is  better  to  operate  even  when  life  seems  ebbing 
away,  or  the  patient  is  moribund,  and  in  the  face  of  every  discouragement, 
than  to  let  him  die  suffocated  before  one's  eyes  without  making  an  effort 
to  save  him.  Trousseau's  vast  experience  of  this  treatment  of  croup 
gives  an  average  of  one  successful  operation  out  of  four ;  he  points  out, 
however,  that  tracheotomy  in  children  under  two  is  scarcely  ever  success- 
ful .  Other  writers  (chiefly  foreign)  record  results  at  least  equally 
encouraging. 

In  the  treatment  of  convalescence,  and  in  that  of  the  consecutive 
paralysis,  all  efforts  should  be  directed  to  improve  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  and  to  give  him  strength.  With  these  objects,  change  of  air, 
tonics  (especially  quinine  and  iron),  good  diet,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
stimulants,  are  most  important.  Other  agents  may  be  ser^-ioeable  in 
promoting  the  cure  of  the  paralysis,  especially  strychnia,  galvanism,  and 
friction. 
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Lastly,  looking  to  the  established  &ct  that  breaches  of  the  cntaneoos 
snr&ce  have  a  great  aptitude  to  become  the  seat  of  diphtherial  inflamma- 
tion, it  should  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  rule  never  to  employ  blisters 
or  other  remedies  calculated  to  produce  sores. 


XVm.    ENTERIC  FEVER.     (Typhoid  Fever.    Abdominal  Typhus.) 

Definition. — A  febrile  disorder,  characterised  by  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  agminated  and  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines,  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance,  and  a  peculiar  rash. 

Caiaation  and  history. — Enteric  fever  is  a  disease  of  world-'wide  pre- 
valence, occurring  for  the  most  part  in  an  endemic  form,  but  occasionally 
assuming  the  proportions  and  the  behaviour  of  a  genuine  epidemic.  It 
seems  to  have  no  special  connection  with  overcrowding,  poverty,  or  ill- 
health,  and  indeed  to  attack  the  denizens  of  town  and  country,  rich  and 
poor,  healthy  and  ailing,  with  singular  impartiality.  Sex  is  without  in- 
fluence over  it ;  but  children  and  young  persons  are  much  more  Uable  to  it 
than  adults,  and  these  than  such  as  are  of  advanced  age.  Dr.  Murchison's 
investigations  show  that  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  cases  admitted 
into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  during  ten  years  occurred  in  persons 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  ;  more  than  a  fourth  in  persons 
under  fifteen ;  one-tenth  in  persons  between  twenty-five  and  thirty ; 
and  that  from  the  latter  age  onwards  the  numbers  rapidly  diminished. 
Considering,  however,  how  few  children  attacked  with  enteric  fever  are 
likely  to  become  hospital  patients,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
tendency  to  contract  the  disease  is  pretty  nearly  equal  at  all  ages  up  to 
about  twenty-five,  and  that  from  that  epoch  it  rapidly  and  uniformly 
diminishes.  Undoubted  cases  have  been  recorded  at  various  ages  be- 
tween seventy  and  ninety.  Dr.  Murchison  also  shows  from  the  records 
of  the  Fever  Hospital  that  enteric  fever  prevails  chiefly  in  October, 
November,  September,  and  August,  and  that  it  is  at  its  minimum  in 
April,  May,  February,  and  March ;  and  he  confirms  the  general  belief 
that  its  prevalence  is  augmented  by  excessive  heat  of  weather,  and 
diminished  by  continuous  low  temperature.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  persons  newly  arrived  in  districts  in  which  enteric  fever  is  endemic 
are  more  likely  to  take  it  than  those  who  have  resided  there  for  some 
time. 

The  confasion  which  prevailed  up  to  within  a  recent  period  in  regard  to 
typhus  and  enteric  fevers  rendered  any  exact  knowledge  of  their  causation 
impossible.  Since,  however,  they  have  been  recognised  as  distinct  and 
specific  diseases,  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject.  It  has  been 
proved,  indeed,  apparently  beyond  all  cavil,  that  enteric  fever  is  above  all 
fevers  the  fever  of  feecal  decomposition ;  that  it  occurs  only  among  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  influences  of  defective  drains  or  foul  and  overflowing 
cesspools,  especially  when  these  are  so  situated  as  to  pour  forth  their  fetid 
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gases  into  the  interior  of  hooses,  or  to  contaminate  by  ilieir  emanations, 
their  soakage,  or  their  leakage,  water  and  other  articles  used  for  food.  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  it  has  been  asserted  that  persons  who  work  in  the 
sewers  are  never  attacked  with  enteric  fever ;  but  even  if  this  were  the  &ct 
(which  it  is  not),  it  would  weigh  nothing  against  the  positive  evidence  on 
the  other  side,  which  has  been  furnished  of  late  years  by  repeated  scientific 
investigations  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  local  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  all  over  the  country.  Also,  several  local  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever 
in  Switzerland  have  been  traced  to  the  eating  of  the  decomposing  flesh  of 
unhealthy  calves.'  But  whether  the  calves  were  themselves  suffering  from 
enterie  fever,  or  their  flesh  had  derived  its  infectious  qualities  from  some 
other  source,  is  at  present  uncertain.  The  subject  of  its  etiology  is  not 
exhausted  in  the  above  remarks.  It  is  admitted  by  most  physicians  that 
enteric  fever  is  not,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  contagious ;  that  it  is 
not  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another  person  by  the  touch  or  by  the 
breath  ;  and  that  attendants  on  the  sick  rarely  if  ever  take  the  disease  firom 
them ;  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  immigration  of  a  patient,  suffering 
from  enteric  fever,  into  an  uninfected  locahty  not  unfrequently  leads  to  an 
outbreak  there.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the  virus  seems  not  to  escape 
mth  the  breath  or  from  the  skin ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  if  it  escapee 
with  the  fsBces  in  an  active  form  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
nurses,  and  other  persons  brought  into  relation  with  the  sick,  so  con- 
stantly escape  infection.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  feces,  which  are  probably  at  first  wholly  ineffective, 
become,  in  the  course  of  putrefaction,  virulent  in  a  high  degree,  and 
impart  their  infectious  properties  largely  to  the  contents  of  cesspools  and 
sewers,  and  thence  to  well  and  other  waters,  with  which  the  former 
happen  to  communicate.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  source  of  aa 
enteric-fever  outbreak  has  been  distinctly  traced  to  the  water  of  a  well, 
into  which  there  has  been  percolation  from  a  neighbouring  cesspool 
recently  contaminated  with  the  evacuations  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
that  fever ;  and  occasionally,  also,  groups  of  cases  seem  to  have  been 
distinctly  referrible  to  body-linen  and  bedclothes  befouled  with  typhoid 
evacuations,  which  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  and  remain  unwashed. 
It  seems  clear,  therefore,  thai'persons  suffering  from  enteric  fever  discharge 
in  their  fsBcal  evacuations  (as  do  cholera  patients)  some  specific  but  at  the 
time  innocuous  organised  substance ;  which,  after  its  escape  firom  the  body, 
and  under  suitable  circumstances,  increases  and  at  the  same  time  becomes 
virulent,  diffusing  itself  throi^hout  the  fluid  media  to  which  it  gains  access, 
and  imparting  to  them  its  specific  properties.  The  question  then  arises. 
Does  the  specific  poison  of  this  disease,  which  is  certainly  developed  fimn 
the  stools  of  patients  suffering  from  it,  also  arise  spontaneously,  or  rather 
independently  of  such  stools  ?  The  question  is  by  no  means  easy  to  solve. 
Dr.  Murchison  especially  argues  forcibly  in  favour  of  its  origin  independently 
of  the  disease  which  it  generates.  Dr.  W.  Budd  and  others  argue  with 
equal  vehemence  in  support  of  the  opposite  hypothesis.  We  adopt  the 
'  Dr.  Cayley,  Croonian  Lectores,  British  Medical  Journal,  March  90, 1880. 
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latter  view,  and,  in  accordance  with  it,  regard  the  essential  cause  of 
enteric  fever  not  as  a  mere  inorganic  or  even  organic  result  of  decomposi- 
tioD,  bat  (like  other  contagia)  as  an  organised  living  particle  which  has 
qpeeitd  endowments  and  unlimited  powers  of  multiplication  ;  not  as  the 
Redact  of  healthy  bowels  or  of  ordinary  decomposing  ordure,  but  as  a 
apeeiic  viras  yielded  by  the  bowels  of  patients  suffering  from  enteric 
fever,  and  probably  by  them  alone.  A  further  question  here  presents 
itself— namely.  By  what  route  does  the  virus  gain  admission  into  the 
system  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  many  oases  it  is  received  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  it  is  thus  that  the  disease  is  imparted  by  contaminated  water, 
and  by  milk  to  which  contaminated  water  has  been  added.  It  is  generally 
believed  also  that  it  may  be  inhaled  with  the  breath,  and  that  it  is  thus 
Oat  the  eflSuvia  of  cesspools  and  drains  act  in  producing  the  disease.  On 
the  whole  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  virus  in  all  cases  enters  the 
system  at  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  that  the 
intestinal  lesions  are  to  be  regarded  as  points  of  inoculation. 

One  attack  of  enteric  fever  is  believed  to  confer  immunity  against  sub- 
sequent attacks.  If,  however,  this  be  so,  the  immunity  is  much  less 
perfect  than  in  the  case  of  the  infectious  fevers  generally,  for  many  second 
attacks  have  been  recorded ;  and,  moreover,  true  relapses  are  &r  more 
oommon  in  this  than  in  any  other  allied  specific  disorders. 

Symptcmis  and  progress. — There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  incnba- 
tire  stage  of  enteric  fever  varies  between  about  six  and  twenty-four  days. 
The  mode  of  attack  and  the  initiatory  symptoms  of  the  disease  present 
great  variety.  In  exceptional  cases  its  invasion  is  as  sudden  and  well 
murked  as  that  of  typhus,  the  symptoms  moreover  resembhng  those  of 
that  disease.  But  much  more  commonly  it  comes  on  so  insidiously,  with 
midefinable  feelings  of  malaise,  or  slight  feverishness,  or  failure  of  appe- 
tite and  strength,  or  some  degree  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  extend- 
ing over  several  days,  that  the  patient  is  quite  unable  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  his  illness.  During  the  early  period  of  enteric 
fever,  the  patient  suffers  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  following 
symptoms : — irregular  chills  and  flushes  of  heat ;  increased  frequency  of 
^se,  and  elevation  of  temperature ;  lassitude  and  aching  in  the  limbs ; 
thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  morbid  redness  or  coating  of  the  tongue 
and  headache  or  heaviness  of  the  head,  with  tendency  perhaps  to  drow- 
siness by  day,  to  wakefulness,  restlessness  and  dreaming  at  night  time. 
E[HBtaxis  is  not  uncommon.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  with  abdominal 
pain,  and  tenderness  in  the  cecal  region,  are  generally  associated  with 
the  above  symptoms,  and,  though  sometimes  absent,  are  often  the  very 
eadiest  and  generally  the  most  striking  of  the  phenomena  which  attend 
the  earlier  period  of  the  disease.  During  the  first  week<  of  the  fever, 
^though  the  symptoms  gradually  increase  in  severity,  the  patient  is  very 
often  not  confined  to  bed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  however, 
ankss  the  case  be  exceptional  either  in  its  mildness  or  in  its  intensity,  the 
symptoms  become  more  fully  developed  and  assiune  a  more  characteristio 
Mpect.    The  fever  reaches  its  acme ;  the  skin  generally  is  hot  and  dry,. 
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but  liable  to  break  out  in  perspirations ;  the  pulse  still  increases  in  fre- 
quency, as  also  do  the  respirations,  and  not  un&eqaently  there  is  some 
degree  of  cough ;  the  tongue  may  continue  clean  or  become  coated  with  a 
moist  fur,  but  generally,  whether  coated  or  clean,  tends  to  get  dry  and  to 
present  cracks,  mostly  transversal,  upon  the  dorsum  ;  the  vomiting  has 
very  probably  subsided,  but  thirst  and  anorexia  continue,  and  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  speaking  in  consequence  of  soreness 
of  the  throat;  the  patient  sleeps  badly;  and  occasionally,  but  by  no 
means  in  all  cases,  delirium  comes  on,  especially  at  night  time  and 
between  waking  and  sleeping.  It  is  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  rash 
which  ib  peculiar  to  the  disease  first  makes  its  appearance.  It  consists  in 
lenticular  rose-coloured  spots,  distinctly  elevated  and  sensible  to  touch, 
disappearing  on  pressure,  and  varying  when  fully  formed  from  half  a  hoe 
to  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Though  generally  rising  above  the 
general  level  in  the  form  of  segments  of  spheres,  they  occasionally  become 
vesicular  in  the  centre  and  thus  more  or  less  distinctly  acuminated. 
They  are  rarely  numerous,  and  always  appear  in  successive  crops — those 
of  each  crop  attaining  their  full  development,  and  disappearing,  in  the 
course  of  two,  three,  or  four  days.  Thus,  spots  of  various  ages  are  gene- 
rally present  and  intermingled  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  perhaps 
one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  cases  no  spots  are  ever  discovered,  and 
in  the  remainder  their  number  may  vary  from  a  dozen  or  less  up  to  many 
hundreds.  They  are  chiefly  developed  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  back ; 
but  occasionally  are  observed  on  the  face  and  extremities.  At  this  time 
too  the  intestinal  symptoms  usually  become  pronounced ;  the  abdomen  is 
tumid ;  tenderness  and  pain  manifest  themselves  more  distinctly  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  where  also  on  pressure  gurgling  may  be  detected ;  and 
the  bowels  become  loose — open  three,  four,  or  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and 
discharging  liquid  yellow  stools  which  have  been  likened,  not  unaptly,  to 
peasoup.  The  spleen  too  has  become  enlarged,  and  its  edge  will  probably 
be  felt  below  the  ribs.  From  the  condition  above  described  the  patient 
may  gradually  recover.  But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  he  passes,  in 
the  course  of  the  second  week  (probably  towards  its  close),  into  a  typhoid 
condition.  The  elevation  of  temperature  continues ;  the  rash  still  comes 
out ;  the  diarrhoea  persists ;  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown  and 
traversed  by  deep  fissures,  the  lips  and  teeth  covered  with  sordes,  the 
pulse  quicker  and  more  feeble ;  the  general  prostration  increases  ;  com- 
plaints of  headache  and  pain  cease  ;  the  mind  grows  dull  and  apathetic ; 
drowsiness  and  dehrium  (sometimes  violent,  sometimes  busy,  sometimes 
muttering)  supervene ;  and  bed-sores  tend  to  form.  Blood,  in  greater  or 
less  quantities,  is  now  not  unfrequently  passed  with  the  stools.  Finally, 
if  the  case  be  going  on  unfavourably,  tremors,  subsultus  and  involuntary 
passage  of  the  evacuations  come  on,  the  somnolence  or  deliriimi  passes 
into  coma,  and  death  ensues.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  be  likely 
to  do  well,  convalescence  commences  usually  in  the  course  of  the  third  or 
fourth  week.  The  change  is  in  general  gradual.  The  fever  abates,  the 
pulse  falls,  the  cerebral  symptoms  pass  away,  the  tongue  cleans,  the 
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appetite  reappears,  the  diarrhoea  ceases,  and  the  strength  returns.  The 
progieae  of  convalescence  is,  however,  always  slow,  and  the  patient  often 
4oes  not  regain  his  former  health  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  months. 
Oeeadonally,  when  convalescence  seems  to  be  fairly  estabhshed,  a  relapse 
takes  place,  attended  with  the  rash  and  all  the  other  characteristic  symp- 
toms and  phenomena  of  the  disease.  This  may  be  in  all  respects  more 
severe  than  the  primary  attack.     A  second  relapse  may  follow. 

The  forgoing  account  applies,  for  the  most  part,  fiairly  well  to  the 
ordinary  ran  of  well-marked,  uncomplicated  cases  of  enteric  fever.  No 
disease,  however,  is  attended  with  greater  variety  of  symptoms,  or  pre- 
sents more  frequent  and  greater  departures  from  the  typical  character. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  discuss  briefly  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
disease,  and  its  varieties. 

The  pulse  varies  greatly  in  frequency.  OccasionaUy,  in  very  mild 
eases,  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  normal  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
illness.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  mounts  (in  dependence  very  much 
on  the  severity  of  the  case)  to  90  or  100,  and  from  this  to  120,  140,  or 
«Ten  200,  and  becomes  very  feeble.  It  is  generally  quicker  in  the  evening 
than  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  typhoid  stage  than  in  the  earlier  period. 
O&er  things  being  equal,  rapidity  of  pulse  implies  severity  of  attack.  It 
is  curious,  however,  that  even  during  the  presence  of  marked  fever  the 
poise  may  at  times  sink  below  50  or  60.  In  one  of  Dr.  Murchison's  cases 
itfeUto87. 

The  respirations  are  generally  accelerated,  especially  with  the  advance 
of  the  fever,  and  not  unireqnentiy  some  littie  cough  is  present.  These 
^mptoms  are  necessarily  greatly  aggravated  when  (as  not  unfrequentiy 
happens)  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  becomes  developed.  Then  also  the 
snrbce  is  apt  to  get  dusky,  and  the  local  signs  of  the  complication  mani- 
fest themselves. 

The  character  of  the  tongue  varies.  In  some  cases  this  organ  re- 
mains almost  normal  throughout  the  illness,  or  is  merely  a  littie  redder 
and  drier  than  natmal,  or  presents  the  slightest  possible  increase  of  epi- 
theUom  only.  More  commonly  it  is  covered,  except  at  the  margins,  with 
a  whitey-brown  fur  which  tends  to  become  dry ;  or  it  has  a  dry,  glazed, 
morbidly  red  character ;  and  in  either  case  is  apt  to  present  transverse 
Clacks  which  are  often  of  considerable  depth.  The  throat  is  not  imfre- 
qoentiy  congested  and  sore,  and  there  may  even  be  inflammation  of  the 
bmsils  at  an  early  period.  Sickness  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
initiatory  symptoms,  and  is  sometimes  exceedingly  severe.  It  may  last 
throughout  the  whole  illness.  Thirst  and  loss  of  appetite  are  almost 
invariably  present.  Diarrhoea  is  seldom  absent,  and  is  often  very  severe. 
Not  unfreqnentiy  it  prevails  from  the  beginning ;  but  in  many  cases  it 
does  not  come  on  till  the  second  week,  or  even  later;  and  sometimes 
there  is  constipation  throughout,  or  the  patient  has  an  occasional  loose 
itool  (mly.  The  motions  usually  have  the  appearance  and  consistence  of 
peasoup,  are  alkaline,  and  offensive  ;  in  the  course  of  the  second,  third,  or 
fcnrth  week  they  may  contain  blood.    The  progress  of  the  fever  is  gener- 
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ally  attended  with  abdominal  pain,  tenderness,  and  gargling  in  the  ri^t 
iliac  fossa,  flatulent  distension  of  the  belly,  and  manifest  enlargement  of 
the  spleen. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  the  urine  is  scanty,  dark-coloured,  and 
of  high  specific  gravity  ;  later  on  it  becomes  pale  and  copious,  and  its 
specific  gravity  falls.  There  is  almost  always  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  especially  at  the  commencement ;  and  the 
chlorides  are  diminished.  Albumen  is  not  present  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  and  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  very 
small  quantity  and  seldom  before  the  third  week. 

The  skin,  though  for  the  most  part  dry,  is  apt  to  become  moist,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning  ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  or  in  the 
third,  week  profuse  perspirations  may  occur.  The  cheeks,  especially  after 
meals  or  during  the  febrile  exacerbations,  are  often  flushed.  The  rash, 
which  has  already  been  described,  continues  by  successive  outbreaks  for 
one,  two,  or  three  weeks.  During  convalescence  perspirations  are  often 
very  copious,  and  sudamina  generally  appear  on  the  chest. 

The  fever,  as  indicated  both  by  the  thermometer  and  by  symptoms,  is 
always  of  a  remittent  character,  presenting  morning  falls  and  eTening 
exacerbations.  The  temperature  begins  to  rise  about  noon  and  attains  its 
maximum  between  7  p.m.  and  midnight.  After  midnight  it  gradually 
falls,  the  lowest  point  being  usually  attained  between  6  and  8  a.m.  In 
uncomplicated  cases  these  daily  alternations  are  almost  constant,  the 
difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperatures  varying  firom 
one  to  two  or  three  degrees,  or  even  more.  The  rise  begins  from  the 
first  day  of  illness,  and  gradually  increases  by  daily  waves  until,  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  or  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  it  attains  its  greatest 
elevation,  which  varies  in  different  cases  between  104°  and  106°.  From 
this  period  up  to  about  the  twelfth  day  there  is  but  little  change.  Then, 
if  the  case  be  mild,  the  morning  fifdls  become  lower  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion, to  be  followed  shortly  by  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  evening 
rises ;  and  gradually,  as  convalescence  becomes  established,  the  morning 
and  evening  temperatures  approximate  until  they  attain  their  normid 
level,  or  even  sink  below  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  be  severe 
and  the  commencement  of  convalescence  be  delayed,  the  temperature  still 
continues  high,  and  the  morning  remissions  often  become  less  marked 
than  they  had  been.  Again,  if  in  the  course  of  the  disease  serious  com- 
plications arise,  the  usual  course  of  the  thermal  variations  is  modified. 
Profuse  diarrhoea,  epistaxis,  or  intestinal  hemorrhage,  causes  the  tempera- 
ture to  fall ;  as  also  does  the  condition  of  collapse,  however  produced. 
Pneumonia  makes  the  temperature  riEe,  and  modifies  its  diurnal  varia- 
tions. Sometimes  it  rises  before  death  to  108°  or  even  to  110*8°  inde- 
pendently of  complications  (Wunderlich). 

As  regards  the  organs  of  sense  :  singing  in  the  ears  and  deafness  are 
not  uncommon ;  the  conjunctivae  are  seldom  congested ;  the  pupils  are 
usually  dilated ;  epistaxis  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Most  patients  com- 
plain, at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  of  giddiness  and  headache,  taai  of 
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puD  and  seiue  of  lassitude  in  the  limbs.  There  is  often  wakefiilness  «i 
nigk ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  Aomnolenoe,  and  Hub  not 
nnfreqaently  precedes  delirium.  Delirium  is  a  variable  symptom;  in 
manjr  cases  it  never  occurs ;  in  many  it  is  slight,  and  shows  itaelf  only 
between  wiJdng  and  sleeping ;  in  severe  cases  it  usui^  comes  on  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  second  week,  and  is  then  apt  to  vary  in  ehanaeter 
and  duration.  It  may  present  all  the  characters  ei  the  ddiritua  of 
tTphus;  but,  as  Dr.  Murchiaon  remarks,  it  is  more  frequently  of  the 
violait  and  noisy  kind  than  in  that  disease.  In  rare  oases  the  invasian  «f 
the  fever  is  attended  with  maniacal  excitement.  Cbma  oocaaioBalljr 
supervenes  before  death.  <Jonvulsion8  are  not  usual,  but  are  UMire  com- 
mon in  children  than  in  adults;  they  generally  oome  on  late,  and 
frequently  prove  fatal.  Muscular  weakness  is  always  present,  but  is  not 
BO  marked  as  in  typhus ;  nevertheless,  in  tibe  later  stages  of  'severe 
eases,  tremors  and  subsultus  are  common.  Oecasionally  there  is  muaat- 
lar  rigidity. 

Enteric  fever  presents  itself  in  many  forms,  and  has  been  and  stiQ  is 
frequently  confounded  with  other  diseases.  It  is  especially  impeortant  to 
know  that,  for  the  most  part,  cases  of  so-callad  '  infantile  remittent  fever,' 
'vonn  £ever,'  'gastric  lever,'  and  '  bilious  fever,'  are  cases  of  this  afCec- 
tion.  In  the  mildest  foEm  of  t^e  disease  the  patient  perhaps  complains 
only  of  slight  feverishness  and  weakness,  with  loss  of  appetite  and 
diarcbsea  or  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  probably  goes  about  his  ocdi- 
naiy  awnations,  or  at  all  events  does  not  take  to  his  bed,  and,  if  no 
eomplioation  supervenes,  xecovers  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  vreeAsa.  In 
c^er  oases  the  disease  is  much  move  severe  in  chaiactBr,  and  its  progress 
is  more  or  less  distinctly  in  accordance  with  the  account  we  have  akeady 
givffli ;  the  attack  is  one  of  well-marked  enteric  ferver,  but  varies  aceoiding 
to  the  lelative  prominenoe  of  certain  of  the  aymipitoms,  such,  for  example, 
as  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  thoracic  symptoms,  hemorrhage,  and  deUiinm. 
In  other  cases,  again,  the  attack  is  from  the  beginning  of  exoeptienal 
severity,  and,  as  in  analogous  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  other  like  affec- 
tions, the  patient  dies,  poisoned  apparently  and  in  a  state  of  coll^Me, 
within  the  first  week,  sometimes  on  the  first  or  second  day. 

Much  of  the  danger  which  attends  enteric  fever  depends  on  the  e(»n- 
plieations  which  arise  in  its  progress.  The  moat  important  of  these  are 
intestinal  hemorrhage,  perforation  of  the  bowels  with  peritonitis,  and 
pneumonia  or  bronchitis. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  intestinal  hemorrhage  is  not  xm- 
frequent.  It  may  occur  at  almost  any  period  of  the  disease,  but  is  most 
eoHunon  firom  the  middle  or  end  of  the  second  week  to  the  end  of  the 
bortii.  It  may  be  due,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  general  hemorrhagic 
tendency,  to  oozing  &om  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  &r  more  com- 
monly it  takes  place  from  the  surfaces  or  edges  of  the  intestinal  uloers. 
It  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  extent  or  size  of  the  ulcers,  or 
viththe  presence  or  absence  of  diarrheea,  or  indeed  with  the  mildness  or 
Kwrity  of  the  patient's  previons  symptoms.     The  hemorrhage  may  be 
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scanty,  or  so  copioas  as  to  cause  speedy  death  by  syncope ;  and  the  blood 
which  escapes  may  be  fltiid  or  clotted,  black  or  of  the  normal  colour  of 
blood. 

Peritonitis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  in  enteric 
fever,  and,  like  intestinal  hemorrhage,  has  no  necessary  dependence  on 
either  the  severity  of  the  case  or  the  urgency  of  diarrhoea.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  due  to  perforation  of  the  bowel  in  the  floor  of  one 
of  the  intestinal  ulcers,  and  is  therefore  sudden  and  unexpected  in  its 
onset.  Not  imfrequently  perforation  occurs  in  patients  who  have  never 
taken  to  their  beds  ;  who  are  then  seized,  without  warning,  with  intense 
abdominal  pain,  tenderness  and  distension,  together  with  vomiting,  col- 
lapse, thoracic  respiration,  and  other  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis. 
In  such  cases  the  nature  of  the  complication  is  manifest.  When,  how- 
ever, it  takes  place  in  patients  who  are  already  in  a  typhoid  condition,  the 
indications  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Yet,  even  in  these  cases,  there  may 
be  more  or  less  evident  abdominal  pain  and  other  local  signs  of  peritoneal 
inflammation ;  but  very  often  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  to  rest  mainly 
on  the  sudden  supervention  of  collapse,  with  first  a  fall  and  subsequently 
a  rise  of  temperature,  increased  rapidity  and  feebleness  of  pulse,  harried 
and  thoracic  respiration,  duskiness  of  sur&ce,  copious  perspirations,  and 
flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen  or  tympanites.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  generally  that  the  sadden  occurrence  in  the  course  of  enteric  fever  of 
symptoms  of  intense  collapse,  even  when  no  direct  evidence  of  abdominal 
inflammation  is  present,  points  to  perforation.  Perforation  of  the  bowel 
may  occur  in  patients  of  all  ages,  but  is  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females.  It  cannot  take  place  until  ulceration  has  commenced,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  is  more  common  when  ulceration  is  advanced  than 
when  it  is  beginning.  Hence,  although  it  occasionally  happens  daring  the 
second  week  (more  especially  towards  its  close),  it  is  much  more  common 
during  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  weeks ;  and,  indeed,  all  risk  has  not 
ceased  until  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  months.  It  may  arise,  there- 
fore, daring  the  period  of  convalescence,  and  even  after  apparently 
complete  restoration  of  health.  Death  almost  invariably  follows  this 
lesion  ;  and  generally  occurs  within  a  couple  of  days,  sometimes  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  houis.  But  occasionally  life  is  prolonged  for  a  week  or 
two ;  in  which  case  the  peritonitis  becomes  circumscribed  and  an  abscess 
forms.  A  few  cases  of  recovery  after  the  evacuation  of  such  an  abscess 
have  been  recorded.  Dr.  Murchison  calculates  that  no  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  enteric  fever  are  due  to  perfora- 
tion of  the  bowels. 

Bronchitis  is  often  present  in  a  slight  degree ;  but  occasionally  it  gets 
severe,  and  may  be  so  at  any  stage  of  the  fever.  The  symptoms  of  bron- 
chitis are  then  added  to  those  of  the  primary  disease  and  mask  them.  So 
pneumonia,  mainly  lobular,  may  creep  on  insidiously  at  any  time,  bat 
most  commonly  appears  during  the  third  or  fourth  week.  It  is  usnally 
connected  with  the  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  which  is  generally 
{oesent  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  hence  occupies  mainly  the  book 
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and  basal  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs,  and  may  fail  to  be  detected  unless 
the  attention  of  the  physician  be  specially  attracted  by  the  presence  of 
symptoms  indicating  Uioracio  mischief.  Pleurisy  ending  in  empyema  is 
also  not  onfreqaent. 

Many  complications  and  sequelte  are  described  besides  the  above ;  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  unimportant  or  rare  or  not  specially  charac- 
teristio.  We  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  important.  Ulceration  of 
■ike  larynx  or  trachea;  thrombosis  of  the  veim,  especially  in  connection 
vith  the  lower  extremities,  leading  to  oedema ;  bed-sores  on  the  sacrum 
and  other  parts  exposed  to  pressure  or  irritation ;  gangrene  of  the  mouth 
[noma),  ears,  penis,  vulva,  feet,  eomeoe,  and  especially  of  parts  to  which 
blisters  have  been  applied,  or  which  are  already  inflamed  from  other 
causes ;  inflammation  of  the  parotids ;  periostitis  or  acute  necrosis ; 
imbecility,  mania,  or  other  mental  disorders ;  jnolonged  marasmus  ;  and 
tuberculosis.  Pregnant  women  not  unfrequently  abort.  But  neither 
pregnancy  nor  parturition  appears  materially  to  interfere  with  the  prospect 
•of  recovery. 

There  is  probably  no  other  disease  in  which  death  threatens  from  so 
muiy  quarters,  and  at  which  it  may  occur  at  such  diverse  and  unexpected 
times.  It  is  due  immediately  either  to  asthenia,  asphyxia,  or  coma,  or  to 
combinations  of  these.  It  may  happen  early  in  the  disease,  mainly  from 
the  intensity  of  the  attack  ;  in  which  case  there  is  generally  more  or  less 
pulmonary  congestion.  But  it  more  commonly  occurs  later,  either  from 
pneomonia  or  other  pulmonary  complication,  from  perforation  and  perito- 
nitis, from  intestinal  hemorrhage,  or  from  coma  coming  on  in  the  course 
of  typhoid  symptoms.  Again,  it  may  ensue  during  the  period  of  con- 
vaUfloence,  f^om  one  or  other  of  the  sequelae  of  the  disease,  or  from  sheer 
-exhaustion.  Enteric  fever  in  hospital  practice  is  fatal  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  typhus — at  the  rate,  namely,  of  about  15  or  16  per  cent. 
But  when  we  consider' how  large  a  number  of  mild  cases  occur,  which  are 
not  only  never  admitted  into  hospital,  but  not  even  recognised,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  proportion  of  total  deaths  to  total  attacks  must  be  much 
smaller  than  the  above  figures  imply.  Excepting  childhood,  the  percent- 
age of  mortality  varies  little  with  age  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  statistics 
of  the  London  Fever  Hospital  show  that  the  death-rate  is  less  below  the 
age  of  20  than  in  the  later  periods  of  life,  and  that  it  is  highest  in 
patients  above  60.    Young  children  seldom  die  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  generaUy  difiScult  to  distinguish  between  a  case  of  enteric  fever 
and  (Hie  of  typhus.  The  main  clinical  distinctions  are  furnished  :  first, 
by  the  invasion,  which  is  generally  sudden  in  typhus,  insidious  in  typhoid ; 
second,  by  the  rash,  which  is  abimdant,  general,  and  of  nearly  simultaneous 
origin  in  typhus,  scanty  and  coming  out  in  successive  crops  in  typhoid ; 
tiiiid,  by  the  abdominal  s}maptoms,  which  in  typhus  are  usually  vague,  but 
in  typhoid  comprise  the  discharge  of  liquid  yellow  stools,  intestinal  hemor- 
diage,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  ctecal  region  and  tympanites  ;  fourth, 
by  die  temperature,  which  does  not  in  typhus  present  the  gradual  rise 
with  regular  diurnal  variations  which  are  so  characteristic  of  typhoid ; 
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and,  fiffth,  by  the  mode  of  convalescence,  which  is  by  crisis  and  is^d  in 
typhas,  but  slow  and  followed  by  long-continued  debility  in  typhoid. 
Msny  either  distinctions  of  secondary  value  Botght  be  addaoed.  £at  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  may  fail  us,  and  that  the  ^soovery  «f  the 
typical  intestinal  lesions  after  death  may  alone  rnveal  the  nattnre  cf  the 
ease  which  has  been  under  treatment. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Enteric  fever  is  always  attended  with  charaotoristit 
anatomical  lesions,  affectiog  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  Ute 
bowels  and  the  mesenteric  glands  in  direct  relation  with  them.  I%e8& 
lesions  consist  in  an  ^ppa'fently  simple  hypet^lasia  of  the  glandolar  et»- 
ments,  in  virtue  of  which  the  organs  undergo  Tapid  0nlargem«nt,  and  ^n 
either  slowly  subside,  reverting  to  their  noftiMd  condition,  ot.  imdergD 
softening,  suppuration,  ulceration  or  gangrene.  Under  the  micraseope 
the  lymphatic  corpuscles  are  found  to  be  increased  in  number ;  and  fre- 
quently hypertrophied  or  giant  cells,  containing  groarps  of  small  ootpmnles 
in  their  interior,  may  be  discovered  among  them ;  later  on  the  cells  get 
granular  and  fatty,  and  break  down  into  a  granular  detritus.  The  morbid 
process  appears  to  begin  with  the  first  symptoms  ei  the  patient's  illness ; 
at  all  events,  it  has  been  found  well  advanced  in  those  who  have  died 
during  the  first  few  days. 

The  intestinal  lesions  are  in  many  oases  limited  almost  entirsly  to  the 
agminated  glands,  of  which  sometimes  two  or  three  only,  sometimes  •11, 
are  involved.  These  gradually  swell  until  they  form  oval  plates  from  a 
line  to  ^  inch  thick,  which  present  a  tumid  margin,  a  reticulated  or 
foveated  but  oftener  more  or  less  mammillated  and  smooth  surface,  and  a 
consistence  which  is  sometimes  softer  but  more  often  denser,  Aougfa 
more  friable,  than  natural.  They  generally  attain  their  fcdl  development 
by  the  ninth  or  tenth  day — sometimes  a  day  or  two  earlier,  sometimes  a 
day  or  two  later.  And  then  they  either  undergo  slow  resolution  or  pro- 
ceed to  ulceration.  The  latter  process  may  commence  from  the  sur&ee 
at  numerous  points,  and  thence  gradually  invade  and  destroy  the  whole  ef 
the  diseased  mass ;  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  patch  sloughs  at 
once  in  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  its  extent.  The  resulting  slough, 
which  probably  from  bile-staining  soon  assumes  a  yellow  or  brown  hxK. 
becomes  soft,  spongy,  and  tumid,  and  separated  by  a  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  still  living  tissues,  and  after  a  short  time  comes  away  either  in 
mass  or  in  successive  fragments.  The  separation  of  the  sloughs  genoaUy 
occurs  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty -first  day,  but  may  not  be  fully 
completed  for  another  week.  The  resulting  ulcer  varies  in  ohsraoter. 
Usually  its  form  is  oval,  or  round;  its  margin  thick  and  vertioi^,  as  if 
made  by  a  punch,  and  congested ;  its  fioor  pretty  smooth  and  formed  of 
the  submucous  tissue.  Sometimes,  however,  the  edge  becomes  vnder- 
mined,  and  then  perhaps  intensely  congested,  and  the  floor  irregularly 
excavated  and  floccnlent,  and  formed  partly  of  the  exposed  niaanilar 
coat,  partly,  it  may  be,  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  only.  Gioatriaation 
does  not  usually  begin  before  the  end  of  the  third  week,  and  probably  asa 
rule  is  completed  in  about  a  couple  of  weeks  more.     But  the  process  may 
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be  delayed,  either  ficom  mere  sloggisliness,  or  in  consequence  of  a  kind  of 
phagwlfnuc  extenaiou  of  the  uloer,  or  by  otimi  oironmstances,  and  hence 
OMj  not  be  accomplished  under  two  or  three  months.  The  cioatrioes 
rsNly  if  ever  lead  to  serious  contraction. 

The  typhoid  process  as  it  abbots  the  solitary  glands  is  precisely 
similar,  excq>ting  that  the  resulting  tumours  are  much  more  numerous 
and  much  smaller— generally  about  the  size  of  half  a  pea  ;  and  that,  on 
the  one  hand  resolution  without  ulceration  is  more  common,  and  on  the 
other  the  uloers  which  form  are  of  insignificant  dimensions  and  tend  to 
heal  more  rapidly. 

The  mortad  process,  whether  it  affect  only  the  agminated  glands  or 
inToive  the  solitary  glands  as  well,  is  always  moat  extensive  and  advanced 
in  the  ileum  immediately  above  the  ileo-caecal  orifice  ;  whence  in  both  of 
these  reepeots  it  gradually  diminishes  upwards.  The  solitary  glands  are 
rarely  afFected  to  a  greater  distance  than  two  or  three  feet  above  the  valve ; 
Peyer's  patches  seldom  above  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum.  The  disease 
implicates  the  solitary  glands  of  the  large  intestine  in  about  one-third  of 
the  fntal  oasee,  and  is  always  most  advanced  in  the  cfficum,  rarely  extend- 
ing below  the  ascending  colon.  Perforation  takes  place  only  in  those 
aleen  which  have  already  destroyed  the  muscular  wall.  But  when  the 
floor  is  formed  of  peritoneum  only,  it  sometimes  happens  that  local 
peritonitis  occurs  and  causes  adhesion  between  the  affected  portion  of 
bowel  and  some  neighbouring  organ,  and  thus  averts  the  impending  cata- 
strophe. The  actual  perforation  may  be  due  to  the  forcible  separation  of 
such  adhesions ;  but  more  commonly,  probably,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
mnple  accidental  laceration  of  the  softened  and  unsupported  serous  cover- 
ing. It  oocnrs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  the  lower  two  feet  of  the 
ilenm ;  bat  it  has  been  met  with  at  least  six  feet  above  the  ileo-caecal 
valve,  and  more  rarely  in  the  oteoal  appendage  or  in  the  colon.  The 
pearitonitis  w^hioh  results  is  in  the  first  instance  always  general ;  but  not 
nn&equently-  when  the  rupture  is  small  and  but  little  feecal  matter  has 
escaped  this  latter  and  the  suppuration  which  it  necessarily  excites  are  found 
after  death  to  be  strictly  confined  by  adhesions  to  a  very  limited  space.  It 
is  tiiis  tendency  to  limitation  which  gives  an  element  of  hope  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  oases,  and  to  which  the  very  few  recorded  recoveries  after 
perforation  are  due.  Sometimes  the  laceration  is  so  extensive  that  large 
qwatities  of  f»oal  matter  are  discharged  at  once  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

I^  mesenteric  glands,  especially  those  connected  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum,  enlarge  from  the  beginning  with  Peyer's  patches,  and  some- 
times attain  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  they  become  soft  and  vascular  and  at 
the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  undergo  resolution,  or  soften,  or  sup- 
purate. Under  the  latter  circumstances  they  not  unfrequently  dry  up 
emntaaUy ;  sometimes,  however,  they  induce  peritonitis  either  by  exteu- 
wm  cf  inflammation,  or  by  rupture  into  the  serous  cavity.  Most  other 
itaaaa  in  enteric  fever,  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy, 
have  no  specific  character,  and  need  no  description.    The  spleen,  how- 
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ever,  is  enlarged  and  congested;  and  it  may  be  added  that  when  the 
patient  dies  during  the  ulcerative  stage  of  the  fever,  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  are  generally  peasoup-like,  and  the  large  intestines  inflated  with  gas. 
Dr.  Klein's'  inquiries  show  that  the  smaller  typhoid  growths  do  not 
originate  exclusively  in  solitary  glands,  but  that  they  often  arise  in  the 
lymphoid  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane.  He  also  shows  that  the  typhoid 
process,  whether  taking  place  in  the  intestines  or  mesenteric  glands,  is 
attended  with  hyperBemia  of  vessels,  increased  development  of  lymphatic 
cells,  and  the  development  from  these  of  giant  cells,  not  unlike  those  of 
tubercle,  and  the  rareffiction  of  the  fibrous  matrix.  Further,  he  caUs 
attention  to  the  presence  of  a  microscopical  fungus  in  connection  with  the 
specific  intestinal  lesions.  This  is  characterised  by  a  distinct  mycelial 
growth,  by  greenish  spherical  bodies  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  by  micrococci  or  spores  of  extreme  minuteness  which 
occur  singly  or  in  couples,  strings,  or  irregular  clusters.  The  fungus 
exists  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  within  the  tubular 
glands,  but  it  pervades  the  epitheUum  and  is  especially  abimdant  in  the 
lymphatic  spaces  and  channels,  and  in  the  small  veins.  Similar  bodies 
are  discoverable  in  the  diseased  mesenteric  glands.  Eberth  also  describes 
a  particular  form'of  bacillus  as  occurring  in  the  intestinal  lesions,  in  the 
mesenteric  glands  and  in  the  spleen,  and  regards  it  as  the  specific  cause 
of  enteric  fever. 

Treatment. — Knowing  as  we  now  do  the  source  whence  the  contaginm 
of  enteric  fever  enters  the  system,  it  becomes  our  duty,  nor  is  it  difBonlt, 
to  adopt  suitable  precautionary  meastures  both  against  the  contamination 
of  water  and  atmospheric  air,  and  against  the  exposure  of  persons  to  the 
influence  of  media  thus  contaminated.  Whenever  typhoid  patients  are 
under  treatment  their  evacuations  should  be  disinfected  with  carbolic 
acid,  Condy's  fluid,  or  chloride  of  lime,  before  they  are  emptied  into  the 
sewer  or  cesspool ;  and  all  articles  of  dress  soiled  by  such  evacuations 
should  be  similarly  disinfected  and  washed.  Water-closets  and  drains 
should  be  kept  sound,  clean,  well  flushed,  and  well  ventilated,  and  all 
communications  between  drains  and  the  interior  of  the  house  cut  off  by 
efficient  traps.  No  water  should  be  used  for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes 
which  has  been  exposed  to  sewage-contamination ;  hence  the  water  of 
superficial  wells,  especially  if  these  be  near  cesspools  or  sewers,  should  be 
looked  upon  with  grave  suspicion,  as  also  should  the  water  derived  from 
streams  or  ponds  receiving  drainage,  and  that  from  cisterns  or  butts  com- 
municating by  waste  pipes  with  closet-drains.  If  such  waters  must  be 
drunk,  they  should  first  be  boiled  and  filtered.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  milk,  from  the  presence  of  water  which  has  been  fraudulently  or 
otlierwise  added  to  it,  has  on  many  occasions  been  the  vehicle  for  the  oom- 
muiiication  of  the  disease. 

Many  remedies  have  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  enteric  fever ; 
amongst  others  mineral  acids,  antiseptics  (such  as  chlorine,  hyposul- 
phites, carbolic  acid  and  creosote)  and  emetics.    Other  remedies  have 
'  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  New  Series,  No.  vi.,  pp.  80  et  »«j. 
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been  nsed  with  the  special  object  of  redacing  the  fever — such  are  quuune 
in  large  doses  (10  or  15  grains  or  more),  salicylate  of  soda,  actual 
refrigeration,  and  bleeding.  The  last  practice  has  properly  Mien  into 
desnetade.  The  use  of  cold  is  often  beneficial,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  the  temperature  reaches  or  exceeds  104° ;  it  is  best  appUed  by 
means  of  baths,  the  temperature  of  which  to  begin  with  should  be  10 
degrees  or  more  below  that  of  the  body,  and  then  gradually  reduced  to 
about  68°,  immersion  being  continued  for  about  half-an-hour,  or  until  the 
patient's  temperatm^,  as  ascertained  in  the  mouth  or  rectum,  has  become 
sensibly  reduced,  or  shivering  comes  on.  It  is  held  that  the  reduction  of 
the  bodily  temperature  not  only  prevents  the  direct  injurious  influence  of 
excessive  heat,  but  arrests  or  modifies  in  a  favourable  sense  the  character- 
istic lesions  of  the  disease  ;  and  there  are  many  physicians  abroad,  and 
some  in  oar  own  country,  who  maintain  that  by  the  habitual  use  of  the 
cold  or  graduated  bath  in  cases  in  which  the  temperature  reaches  108°  or 
thereabouts,  the  mortahty  of  the  disease  is  very  largely  reduced.  If  this 
treatment  be  adopted  it  should  be  begun  early  in  the  disease,  and  con- 
tinued for  so  long  as  the  temperature  tends  to  rise  injuriously :  the  number 
of  baths  administered  daily  ranging  from  one  or  two  to  seven  or  eight 
according  to  circumstances.  Even  if  not  used  continuously,  cold  bathing 
may  be  had  recourse  to  from  time  to  time  when  the  teifipHrature  becomes 
excessive.  Our  own  experience  (which  has  not  been  very  great)  leads  us 
to  the  belief  that  the  persistent  use  of  the  graduated  bath  in  this  disease 
is  attended  with  considerable  risk,  and  especially  that  it  is  Uable  to  induce 
&t^  collapse  and  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Periodical  sponging  with  cold 
or  tepid  water  is  probably  always  beneficial.  But  our  chief  aims  in  the 
treatment  of  enteric  fever  must  be  to  guard  against  and  prevent  the  many 
sources  of  danger  which  attend  it,  and  to  relieve  symptoms  as  they  arise. 
The  condition  of  the  bowels  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  under  no 
eircnmstanoes  must  drastic  purgatives  be  employed.  There  is  no  harm, 
perhaps,  in  giving  a  mild  laxative,  such  as  castor  oil  in  small  doses  or 
ihnbarb,  during  tixe  first  week  of  the  disease  and  before  ulceration  has 
taken  place,  but  even  then  it  is  generally  sufficient,  and  on  the  whole 
certainly  more  safe,  to  employ  enemata.  Subsequently  enemata  only 
should  be  resorted  to.  When  diarrhoea  is  present  it  should  be  restrained 
either  by  tannic  acid,  lead  and  opium,  sulphuric  acid,  the  compound  kino 
powder,  or  some  such  remedy,  or  by  opium  or  morphia  suppositories,  or 
enemata.  Trousseau,  Dr.  George  Johnson,  and  others  think  that  the 
diarrhoea  should  not  bo  restrained,  regarduig  it  as  a  curative  effort  of 
nature  ;  that  view,  however,  is  not  generally  accepted,  and  is,  we  think, 
emmeons  and  dangerous.  When  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  takes 
place,  measnres  should  be  adopted  to  arrest  it.  Dr.  Murchison  has  great 
&ith  in  the  use,  under  such  circumstances,  of  turpentine,  tannic  acid, 
ergot  of  rye,  or  other  forms  of  astringents.  Hemorrhage  occurring,  how- 
ever, during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days  is  of  little  importance,  and  does 
not  usually  call  for  treatment.  For  the  prevention  of  perforation,  the 
avoidance  of  purgatives,  the  arrest  of  diarrhoea,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
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qaiescent  eondatien  of  the  bowels,  are  of  extreme  importenoe ;  it  is  fuitbar 
necessarj  to  prevent  the  patient  from  using  muscular  exertion,  and  from 
taking  artiolfiB  of  fiood  lilMly  to  upset  the  bowels.  If  signs  of  perforation 
manifest  themselves,  our  only  hope  lies  in  keeping  the  patent  under  the 
influence  of  opium  or  morphia — the  dose  and  frequoicy  of  its  administra- 
tion being  determined  partly  by  the  pati«it's  i^i^e,  but  chiefly  by  its  cdfcots. 
Tympanites  may  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  stimulating  enouata  or  liot 
ibmentations  to  the  beUy.  Sickness  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  lime- 
water  and  milk,  bismuth  or  ice,  or  by  counter-irritation.  Polmonairy 
complications  riiould  be  guarded  against  by  the  maintenance  of  an  equabte 
temperatiu:e,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  draughts.  When  present  they  must 
be  treaited  on  general  principles.  The  great  tendency  there  is  to  the 
formation  of  bed-sores  makes  it  very  important  to  keep  ihe  patient  s«iipn- 
lously  clean  and  dry,  to  take  measures  to  obviate  or  relieve  pressure,  aad, 
if  precursory  redness  make  its  appearance,  to  anoint  the  part  with  some 
stimulating  and  protective  application.  The  diet  should  consist  of  floid 
and  easily  dig^tifole  food  given  frequently  (every  hour  or  two),  and  in 
smsJl  quantities.  The  best  aliments  are  milk,  gruel,  barley-water,  rioe- 
watw,  and  such  like ;  but  arrowroot,  sago,  chicken-broth,  beef-tea,  and 
eggs  are  valuable.  Stimulants  are  necessary  when  there  is  tendency  to 
collapse,  when  typhoid  symptoms  are  present,  or  when  there  is  giest 
debility.  In  many  cases,  however,  though  their  administration  in  mode- 
rate quantities  can  do  no  harm,  they  are  by  no  means  absolutely  needed 
at  any  period  of  the  disease. 

Much  care  is  necessary  during  convalescence.  The  great  detnlity 
which  endures  so  long  demands  the  use  of  tonics,  and  an  abundauoe  of 
nutritious  food.  But  the  liability  to  perforation  of  the  bowel  (^ which  msy 
not  cease  until  the  end  of  two  or  three  months)  makes  it  specially  impor- 
tant that  the  food  should  be  easily  digestible,  and  not  of  such  a  charaeter 
as  to  derange  the  action  of  the  bowels.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  gene- 
rally a  good  rule  not  to  administer  solid  food  until  the  temperature  has 
fallen  to  the  normal,  and  has  continued  normal  or  sub-normal  for  a  week. 
Moreover,  .the  liability  to  the  supervention  of  pulmonary  inflammatioQ 
and  of  tuberculosis  rendws  exposure  and  fatigue  particularly  dangeiovs. 
Change  of  air  is  often  extremely  beneficial. 


XIX.    EPIDEMIC   CHOLERA.     (Asiatic  or  Malignant  Cholera.) 

Definition. — ^An  epidemic  disease,  of  which  the  attacks  are  very  severe 
and  rapidly  &tal,  characterised  by  a  copious  discharge  of  wateiy  fluid  from 
the  alimentary  canal,  suppression  of  the  urine  and  other  secxetioos, 
shrinking  of  the  tissues,  cramps,  and  extreme  prostration. 

CoMsation  and  history. — Epidemic  cholera  has  been  known  in  India 
for  centuries,  and  probably  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  seldom  entirely 
absent  there,    but  at  regular  intervals   breaks  out  into   wide-spread 
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«pid«mies.     The  firsi  Indian  outbreak  vluch  specially  interests  us  is  that 

vhicfa,  originating  in  tlie  Delta  of  the  Ganges  in  the  year  1817,  soon 

n.«|;e<l  the  greater  part  of  Hindostan,  and  during  the  next  ten  or  twelve 

j«si8  spread  orar  nearly  the  ithoLe  of  Asia,  incsluding  the  Burmese  emfare, 

China,  Tariary,  and.  Persia.    In  1828  it  commenced  its  progress  through 

Ttrtuy  and  Persia  into  Eorope,  and  in  that  year  it  reached  Orenburg. 

It  then  beeuue  temporarily  arrested;  hut  subsequently  took  a  &esh  ataxt, 

aad  still  travelling  slowly  w^wards  it  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1831  in 

Eoropean  Rusaia  and  Pcdand;  and  in  October  invaded  Hamburg,  Berlin, 

and  Viennft.     In  the  same  month  cases  were  imported  into  Sunderland, 

and  the  disease  remained  endemic  in  this  country  for  fourteen  months. 

Having  thus  reached  the  north-western  angle  of  Europe,  the  epidemic 

divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  appeared 

in  Qoabee  in  1882,  thence  diffusing  itself  over  the  North  American  con- 

tiatnt ;  the  other  turned  southwards,   attackiug  successively  France, 

Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa.     The  disease  did  not 

finally  leave  Europe  until  the  year  1887.     Since  the  epidemic  of  1817, 

uomeious  other  epidemics  have  occurred  in  India,  and  several  times  the 

diseaaa  has  slowly  spread  thence  to  Europe  and  to  this  country — not, 

however,  always  taking  the  same  route  as  on  the  first  occasion. 

The  first  British  epidemic  was  that,  above  referred  to,  of  1881-82,  the 
aecoad  ooeurred  in  1848-49,  the  third  in  1868-64,  and  the  last  in  1866-66. 
Ob  eaeh  of  these  occanona  the  disease  was  distinctly  imported  iato  this 
eoontry  by  passengers  or  sailors  coming  direct  &om  infected  places,  and 
its  general  prevalence  was  always  preceded  by  local  outbreaks  in  the 
se^ioit  towim  to  which  such  infected  visitors  were  admitted.  The  general 
hiitoty  of  these  epidemics,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  England,  has  be^i 
that  isolated  outbreaks  oeoorred  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year,  that  the 
disease  died  out  with  the  approach  of  winter,  and  reappeared  with  extreme 
virulence  in  the  later  spring,  summer,  or  early  autumn  of  the  second 
year,  lasting  for  some  two  or  three  months,  and  then  disappearing  alto- 
getiwc  It  might  seem  ftom  this  that  its  prevalence  was  largely  de- 
tennined  by  season ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that 
on  the  whole  high  temperature  is  favourable,  and  cold  inimical,  to  its 
spnad.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  has  prevailed  with  the 
greateot  severity  in  Moscow,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  regions  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

To  what  cause  or  causes  is  epidemic  cholera  due  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  innimierable  discussions  and  investigations 
btting  the  last  fi&y  years.  The  horror  which  the  disease  occasions,  the 
•iownees  yet  certainty  of  its  onward  march,  its  sudden  and  capricious  out- 
Inaks,  and  its  equally  ctqnicious  subsidence  and  then  total  disappearance, 
all  eoispire  to  invest  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  mystery.  Like  influenza, 
it  is  tite  Tory  type  of  an  epidemic  disease ;  and  therefore,  like  epidemic 
^iiieaae  generally,  has  been  largely  held  to  be  due  to  some  atmospheric 
ot  teUuiic  condition,  some  peculiar  '  epidemic  constitution '  which,  diffus- 
ing itaelf  from  country  to  country,  gives  to  the  prevailing  maladies  a 
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choleraic  character,  and  prodaces  where  local  cuctunstances  are  &Toiir- 
able  an  outbreak  of  the  fuUy-deyeloped  disease.    There  is  much  to  be 
said,  no  doubt,  in  &vour  of  this  view  ;  but  the  questions  then  naturally 
arise — '  On  what  does  this  epidemic  constitution  depend  ?  '  and  '  What 
are  the  local  conditions  which  favour  its  operation  ? '    These  questions 
are  not  easy  to  answer.     We  may  point  out,  however,  as  bearing  on  them : 
that,  although  heat  and  climate  have  (as  has  been  stated)  some  influence 
over  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  moisture  or  drought,  or  excess  or  deficiency  of  electricity  or  ozone, 
affects  it  either  one  way  or  the  other ;  that,  according  to  Pettenkofer, 
localised  outbreaks  of  cholera  are  determined  in  great  measure  by  pecu- 
liarities of  soil — the  ground  must  be  porous  and  a  superficial  layer  of  it 
unoccupied  by  '  ground  water '  and  penetrable  by  air  ;  that,  as  shown  by 
numerous  observations,  the  disease  is  much  more  apt  to  prevail  in  lov- 
lying  districts  than  in  those  which  are  much  elevated  above  the  sea ;  and 
that  vegetable  fungi,  which  have  been  detected  by  numerous  observers  in 
cholera-stools,  have  often  been  assumed  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  and 
to  be  the  specific  cause  of  cholera.     These  latter  have  been  apeoiallf 
investigated  by  Hallier,  who  recognises  in  the  stools  and  vomit  a  form  of 
urocystis,  consisting  partly  of  membranous  spore-cases  containing  yellowish 
or  brownish  spores,  and  partly  of  cells  of  extreme  minuteness  which  he 
believes  to  have  been  developed  within  these  spores.    This  fungus  he 
has  cultivated  in  various  ways ;  and  he  believes  that  he  has  obtained  frtm 
it  forms  of  penicilliimi,  mucor,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  he  r^ards  as 
polymorphous  conditions  of  it.     This  particular  fungus,  however,  has 
certainly  not  been  recognised  by  most  others  who  have  been  engaged  in 
similar  investigations.     Lastly,  in  relation  to  the  subject  now  under  dis- 
cussion, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  cholera  has  often  been  attributed  to 
the  accidental  or  designed  poisoning  of  springs,  and  to  the  use  of  diseased 
cereals,  especially  rice,  and  even  of  unripe  fruit. 

Again,  in  &vour  of  the  dependence  of  cholera  on  some  miasm  or 
epidemic  constitution  was  the  striking  fact  that,  although  cholera  affected 
large  numbers  of  persons  within  a  short  time,  there  was  little  evidence  of 
its  communicability  by  direct  contagion.  It  was  noticed,  and  has  been 
constantly  observed,  that  nurses  and  medical  attendants  seldom,  if  ever, 
take  the  disease  from  patients  under  their  charge,  and  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  cholera  patients  into  a  general  hospital  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
followed  by  the  communication  of  the  disease  to  o^er  patients. 

Kevertheless,  it  has  always  happened  that  the  spread  of  cholera  epi- 
demics has  followed  lines  of  traffic,  showing  that  human  intercourse,  not 
winds,  has  been  instrumental  in  their  propagation.  In  every  invasion  of 
this  country,  the  disease  has  first  been  distinctly  imported  into  our  sea- 
port towns  by  the  arrival  thither  of  infected  persons  from  infected  looaU- 
ties ;  and  has  been  thence  carried  by  like  means  to  other  localities  in 
direct  relation  with  them  by  railways  or  other  lines  of  traffic,  and  has 
thus  gradually  become  distributed  throughout  the  country,  not  generally, 
but  by  local  outbreaks.    The  fact  that  cholera,  though  obviously  not 
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diieetlj  contagioas,  or  at  all  events  not  directly  conta^ons  in  a  high 
degree,  jet  had  some  mysteriotis  relation  with  the  movements  of  mankind, 
and  never  broke  out  in  any  isolated  country  or  town  without  having  been 
distinetly  imported  into  it  by  human  agency,  was  manifestly  opposed  to 
most  of  the  theories  of  its  causation  which  have  been  previously  referred 
to  and  had  generally  prevailed.  Dr.  Snow,  now  some  years  since,  first 
ghrewdly  suspected  that  the  cholera  contagium  was  contained  in  the 
cholera  evacuations,  and  that  the  disease  was  propagated  by  the  entrance 
of  minute  quantities  of  such  evacuations,  for  the  most  part  through  the 
mediam  of  contaminated  water,  into  the  alimentary  canal.  And  nnme- 
nms  subsequent  investigations,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  being  con- 
doeted  by  himself,  have  entirely  confirmed  the  correctness  ,of  his  pre- 
nsion.  The  matter  is  so  important  that  we  may  quote  some  of  the  best 
established  and  most  striking  cases. 

The  cholera  epidemic  of  1849  was  specially  severe  in  the  south  of 
London,  which  was  supplied  with  drinking-water  mainly  from  surface 
wells  and  by  two  water  companies,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  and  the 
Lambeth,  which  derived  their  water  from  the  Thames  (the  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hongerford  Bridge,  the  other  in  that  of  Battersea 
Fields)  and  supplied  it  in  a  very  imperfectly  filtered  condition.  At  that 
time  all  the  sewers  of  London  discharged  themselves  into  the  Thames, 
the  water  of  which  was  consequently  very  foul.  The  cholera  epidemic  of 
1854  also  was  very  severe  in  South  London.  But  between  1849  and 
1854  the  Lambeth  Company  had  removed  its  intake  from  Hungerford 
Bridge  to  Thames  Ditton,  and  consequently  furnished  an  infinitely  purer 
water  than  it  had  done  in  1849 ;  the  other  company  continued  to  draw  its 
mter  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Battersea  Fields.  At  this  time  the  two 
companies  were  acting  in  rivalry,  so  that  in  many  streets  their  mains  ran 
side  by  side,  and  houses,  under  the  same  sanitary  conditions  in  other 
respects,  received  a  different  water  supply.  A  careful  investigation  of  the 
distribation  of  cholera  in  South  London  in  this  year,  conducted  mainly 
by  Dr.  Snow  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  Begistrar-General,  gave  the 
foUowing  results : — 

PopoUUonin 
18S1 

Hooses  sapplied  by  Southwark  Co.    .    266,516 

„    Lambeth  Co.       .    173,748 

The  &cts  were  even  more  remarkable  when  examined  in  detail,  inasmuch 
u  in  streets  and  localities  which  both  companies  suppUed  the  disease 
angled  oat  the  houses  furnished  by  the  Southwark  Company. 

Doling  the  same  epidemic  a  remarkable  outbreak  occurred  within  a 
bnited  area,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden  Square,  London,  the  facts 
<rf  which  were  also  examined  into  by  Dr.  Snow.  There  had  been  a  few 
eaies  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  month  of  August,  including 
iltogether  up  to  tiie  80th  nine  deaths.  On  the  80th  at  least  eight  cases 
^dneh  ultimately  proved  fatal  occurred ;  on  the  81st,  fifiy-six ;  on  Sep- 
ttmber  Ist,  one  hundred  and  forty-three ;  on  the  2nd,  one  hundred  and 


Cholera  Deaths 

Cholera  Deaths 

in  14  weeks 

per  10,000. 

4,093 

153 

461 
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sixteea ;  on  tks  8rd,  fifty-four ;  and  then  daily  until  the  9th,  iortj-WL, 
thirty-six,  twenty,  twenty-eight,  twelve,  eteven ;  after  which  the  disease 
rapidly  disappeared.  No  less  than  six  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  we«> 
ascertained  to  have  been  attacked  fatally  with  cholera  within  this  axea 
between  August  19th  and  September  80th,  o£  whom  at  least  four  hnndrod 
and  fifteen  contracted  the  disease  between  August  81st  and  S^tnuber  iHi 
inclufflve.  It  would  take  much  more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal  in 
Miter  fully  into  details ;  suffiiee  it  to  say  that  Dr.  Snow's  investigationa 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  sudden  and  evanescent 
outbreak  was  distinctly  due  to  the  use  of  the  sewage-contaminated  wat« 
of  the  Broad  Street  pump,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  affected  area,  tke 
water  of  which  was  held  in  great  repute,  and  was  largely  drunk  by  those 
who  Kved  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Again,  the  epidemic  of  1866  was  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
almost  limited  to  a  circumscribed  area  in  the  East  of  London,  including 
Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel,  St.  George's,  Stepney,  Mile  End,  and 
Poplar,  together  with  the  suburban  districts  of  Stratford  and  West  Htum. 
The  inquiries  of  Mr.  Badcliffe,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  iJaa 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  demonstrated  with  almost  mathe- 
matical precision  that  the  localisation  of  the  epidemic  was  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  distribution  to  these  districts  of  impure  and  unfilteted 
water  by  the  East  London  Water  Company. 

It  UHiet  be  assumed  therefore  as  a  iatct  that  the  choleraic  poison,  at  i^ 
events  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
foul  drinkiug-water,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  by  means  of  all  articles  of 
food  or  drink  to  which  such  water  is  added.  But  it  still  remains  to  ask 
— '  How  does  the  poison  reach  the  water,  whence  does  it  come,  and  wha4 
is  it  ? '  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  choleraic  poison  is  con- 
tained in  the  cholera  stools ;  and  indeed  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  drinking  of  water  directly  contaminated  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  rice-water  evacuations  has  induced  cholera ;  and,  as  r^ards  the 
local  outbreaks  above  adverted  to,  it  is  certain  that  the  incriminated 
waters  were  contaminated  with  sewage,  and  that  there  was  at  least  the 
probability  that  that  sewage  contained  the  evacuations  of  cholera  patients. 
But,,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  freshly 
passed  stools  are  not  specifically  noxious.  Much,  however,  of  what 
seems  mysterious  in  reference  to  these  matters  appears  to  be  explained 
by  the  important  experimental  inquiries  first  conducted  by  Professor 
Thiersch,  and  since  repeated  by  Dr.  Sanderson  in  this  country.  Tha 
experiments  which  yielded  the  most  striking  results  were  thoae  performed 
on  mice.  It  was  ascertained  by  these  gentlemen  that  when,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  mice  were  fed  with  cholera  evacuations,  they  were 
attacked  with  symptoms  which  proved  rapidly  fatal,  and  that  both  symp- 
toms and  post-mortem  appearances  had  a  very  close  resemblaiioe  to  diose 
of  human  cholera.  The  chief  points  of  likeness  consisted  in  the  ra]^dit<y 
and  intensity  of  the  disease ;  in  a  remarkable  lowering  oi  the  tempera^ 
ture  (sometimes  as  much  as  20  degrees) ;  in  the  aooumolation  in  the  in- 
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testmes  of  thin  flmd  containing  bacteria,  other  lowly  orgasnisms,  and 
ab«ndanee  of  Bhed  epitheha ;  and  in  the  discharge'  of  loose  stools  from 
the  anus.  The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Sanderson  to  infect  the  mice  was 
to  Boi^  pieces  of  filter-paper  in  fresh  cholera  evacnotions,  or  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  of  patisnts  dead  of  cholera,  to  dry  them,  to  ascertain 
by  weighing  the  quantity  of  sohd  matter  thus  added  to  them,  to  cut  them 
into  pieces  an  inch  square,  to  soak  them  in  bacon  fat,  and  then  to  ad- 
minister them  to  the  mice.  The  mice  trnder  these  circumstances  ate 
them  greedily.  The  consequences  were :  that  of  mice  fed  with  paper 
prepared  from  evacuations,  which  had  not  been  allowed  to  stand  more 
than  twenty-ftnir  hours,  or  on  the  first  day  after  passing,  11  per  cent. 
wereaffected ;  that  of  those  fed  with  paper  prepared  on  the  second  day, 
86  per  cent. ;  that  of  those  fed  with  paper  prepared  on  the  third  day, 
every  one ;  that  of  those  fed  with  paper  prepared  on  the  fourth  day,  71 
per  cent. ;  and  that  of  those  fed  with  paper  prepared  on  the  fifth  day,  40 
per  cent.  Paper  prepared  subsequently  had  no  effect.  These  experi- 
ments show :  that  the  cholera  evaonatious  have  little  or  no  intensity  of 
action  when  perfectly  fresh;  that  their  virulence  increases  up  to  the 
third  day,  diminishing  during  the  fourth  and  ^fth  days ;  and  that  they 
lose  all  specific  properties  after  that  date. 

The  evacuations  from  the  diseased  mice  produced  the  same  effects  on 
healthy  mice  as  did  true  cholera  evacuations ;  and,  further,  all  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Sanderson  in  the  month  of  November  Mled  abso- 
Intely,  probably,  as  he  suggests,  on  account  of  the  low  temperature  then 
prevailing. 

The  application  of  the  above  results  in  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  causation  of  cholera  is  obvious.  And  it  is  fair 
to  conclude  &x>m  them,  and  from  the  other  facts  which  have  been  ad- 
claced :  that  the  specific  poison  of  cholera  is  furnished  by  the  discharges 
-from  the  alimentary  canal ;  that  these  are  not  operative  when  completely 
fresh,  but  acquire  virulent  infectious  properties  in  the  course  of  the 
fi>U<nmig  two,  three,  four,  or  five  days,  and  subsequently  lose  them  ;  that 
the  poison  of  the  disease  is  taken  up  by,  or  acts  upon,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels,  which  it  reaches  through  the  mouth ;  and  that, 
while  undoubtedly  it  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth  under  uncleanly 
circumstances  from  saturated  bedclothes,  and  direct  contamination  of 
culinary  utensils,  food,  or  fingers,  larger  outbreaks  of  the  disease  are  due 
to  the  infection  of  drinking-water  (well,  pond,  or  river)  with  cholera 
poison  derived  from  cesspools,  sewers,  or  other  such  sources. 

l%ere  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  fact  of  its  active  powers  of  multi- 
jdioation,  that  the  cholera  poison  is  an  organised  contagium  ;  that  one 
^lase  of  its  normal  active  existence  is  passed  externally  to  the  body  ;  but 
that  that  phase  is  commonly  of  short  duration,  and  probably  readily 
arrested  or  rendered  innocuous  by  cold  and  other  agencies. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  duration  of  the  incubative  stage  of 
ehoiera  is  not  known  certainly.  It  probably  varies  generally  between  a 
fer  hoars  and  three  days.    The  symptoms  of  invasion  present  consider- 
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able  vaxiety.  In  some  cases  an  indefinable  feeling  of  malaise,  associated 
with  noises  in  the  ears  and  lowness  of  spirits,  precedes  all  other  symp- 
toms. In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  (either  in  succession  to  the  above 
phenomena  or  arising  independently)  there  is  more  or  less  looseness  of 
bowels  (premonitory  diarrhoea)  coming  on  a  few  hours,  a  day,  or  even 
two  or  three  days,  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  distinctly  revealed. 
Premonitory  diarrhoea  of  even  longer  duration  has  not  unfrequently  been 
observed ;  but  in  most  such  cases  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  diarrhoea  to  the  subsequent  attack  of  cholera  was  accidental 
only.  Lastly,  in  some  instances  the  invasion  of  cholera  is  sudden. 
Omitting  the  premonitory  symptoms  which  have  just  been  considered, 
the  first  indication  of  an  ordinary  attack  of  cholera  usually  consists  in 
the  sudden  and  uncontrollable  evacuation  (with  or  without  pain)  of  an 
abundant  loose  stool,  composed  mainly  of  the  proper  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state.  To  this  succeeds  a  con- 
tinuous or  intermittent  flux  of  fluid,  at  first  bile-stained,  but  subsequently 
thin,  colourless,  or  opaline,  without  becal  look  or  smell,  and  containing 
in  suspension  whitish  flocculi.  The  amount  of  fluid  thus  discharged  is 
sometimes  enormous ;  four  or  five  pints,  or  enough  to  fill  a  chamber-pot, 
may  be  passed  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  Sickness  for  the  most 
part  attends  the  diarrhoea,  but  generally  comes  on  a  little  later.  The 
matters  first  vomited  are  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
duodenum ;  but  after  these  have  been  got  rid  of,  the  vomited  fluid  exactly 
resembles  that  which  is  flowing  simultaneously  from  the  anus,  and  may 
be  almost  as  abundant.  Shortly  after  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  have  be- 
come established,  severe  cramps,  attended  with  agonising  pain,  come  on 
in  the  thighs  and  calves,  in  the  arms,  hands,  feet,  and  parietes  of  the 
abdomen.  And  very  speedily  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  extreme 
collapse — the  so-called  '  cold  '  or  '  algide '  stage ;  his  tissues  shrink ;  his 
fingers  and  toes  get  shrivelled  and  corrugated,  and  his  eyes  sink  into 
their  sockets ;  his  surface  becomes  more  or  less  notably  livid,  and  some- 
times as  blue  as  that  of  a  cyanotic  patient — this  change  being  specially 
noticeable  in  the  hands,  feet,  cheeks,  lips,  around  the  eyes,  and  in  the 
tongue,  which  looks  like  a  piece  of  lead ;  his  respirations  are  rapid  uid 
shallow,  and  his  voice  hoarse  or  squeaking,  feeble,  and  reduced  almost  to 
a  whisper  ;  his  pulse  gets  rapid  and  thready,  and  soon  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
perceptible  at  the  wrist  or  even  in  the  brachial  artery.  At  the  same 
time  his  temperature  fjalls ;  his  surface  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  cold  sweats ;  and  his  tongue  and  breath  also  get 
manifestly  cold.  The  temperature  in  the  mouth  and  axilla  falls  rapidly 
to  95°,  94°,  or  even  92° ;  and  much  lower  temperatures  than  these  have 
been  recorded.  But  while  the  general  temperature,  and  especially  the 
surface  temperatiue  thus  falls,  that  in  the  rectum  and  adjoining  parts 
may  stand  at  101°,  102°,  or  even  105°.  The  urinary  and  biliary  secre- 
tions are  totally  suppressed.  The  patient  is  wakeful  and  restless,  throw- 
ing his  arms  about,  probably  complaining  much  of  intense  thirst  and 
burning  at  the  chest,  but  withal  singularly  apathetic.    When  the  con- 
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^tiou  of  collapse  is  folly  established  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  either 
cease  completely  or  greatly  diminish,  and  the  patient  lies  ghastly  and 
livid  like  a  corpse,  with  eyes  open  and  pupils  dilated,  torpid,  yet  still 
retaining  his  senses.  During  this  period  the  mosoular  power  is  ex- 
tremely enfeebled ;  yet  occasionally  the  apparently  moribund  patient  will 
rise  up  in  his  bed,  and  even  get  up  and  walk  across  the  room.  The 
duration  of  this  stage  varies  from  two  or  three  to  thirty  hours  or  more, 
and  then  ends  in  death,  secondary  fever,  or  convalescence.  Death,  in 
-collapse,  sometimes  occurs  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours ;  more 
frequently  supervenes  after  the  eighth  hour — especially  between  the  tenth 
and  fourteenth ;  but  is  seldom  delayed  beyond  the  twenty-fourth. 

The  symptoms  above  described  are  not  all  developed  in  every  case  of 
cholera.  The  muscular  cramps  are  sometimes  altogether  wanting ;  while 
in  some  cases,  and  these  perhaps  cases  of  no  great  severity,  they  are  con- 
stant and  agonising.  Again,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  not  invariably 
present ;  and  indeed  their  absence  is  aJmost  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
most  formidable  attacks  of  the  disease — those,  namely,  in  which  the 
patient  is  suddenly  struck  down  with  symptoms  of  extreme  collapse,  and 
dies  in  the  coarse  of  an  hour  or  two,  or  less. 

In  those  patients  who  survive  the  period  of  collapse  a  gradual  change 
of  symptoms  supervenes.  The  stage  of  reaction  sets  in.  This  stage  is 
said  to  be  often  wanting  in  the  cholera  of  hot  climates.  In  our  own 
country,  however,  it  is  always  present ;  but  its  duration,  and  the  severity 
of  its  symptoms,  depend  very  largely  on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
cold  stage  which  preceded  it.  It  generally  comes  on  between  the  twelfth 
and  the  thirtieth  hour  after  invasion.  Its  first  indications  are  slight  and 
vague.  A  general  improvement  is  visible  in  the  patient ;  he  becomes 
less  restless,  his  breathing  slower  and  more  natural,  his  pulse  just  per- 
ceptible at  the  wrist ;  the  lividity  of  surface  slowly  disappears ;  the 
shrunken  tissues  expand ;  the  temperature  rises ;  perspiration  breaks 
out ;  and  not  improbably  he  falls  into  a  comfortable  sleep  ;  urine  begins 
to  be  secreted ;  and  the  motions  are  again  stained  with  bile.  The  tem- 
perature, however,  generally  rises  somewhat  above- the  normal,  and  more 
or  less  obvious  febrile  disturbance  takes  place.  In  some  cases  the  reac- 
tionuy  symptoms  remain  mild  and  end  in  convalescence  in  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours;  but  more  commonly  they  undergo  aggravation, 
and  may  then  be  prolonged  (unless  cut  short  by  death)  to  between  four 
and  twelve  days,  sometimes  longer.  The  general  symptoms  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  enteric  fever ;  the  face  becomes  flushed,  the  eyes 
injected,  the  skin  hot  and  sometimes  studded  with  roseolous  patches,  the 
pulse  increased  in  power  and  volume  and  accelerated,  the  respirations  a 
little  more  rapid  than  natural,  the  tongue  furred,  sometimes  dry  and 
brown,  and  the  temperature  one,  two,  or  three  degrees  above  the  normal ; 
the  patient  may  also  present  more  or  less  delirium,  or  lie  in  a  torpid  or 
«(Hnatose  condition.  The  motions,  according  to  Dr.  Sutton's  observa- 
tions, often  consist  on  the  first  establishment  of  reaction  of  a  thin, 
yellowish  fluid,  which  looks  like,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  urine,  and 
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often  contain  a  kind  of  gelatinous  snbstanoe ;  Irat  soon  they  gcA  giwa 
from  contained  bile,  next  peasonp-Iike,  and  then,  consolidating,  gradnaUy 
acquire  the  normal  character.  Occasionally,  early  in  tiie  stage  of  reac- 
tion, the  stools  contain  blood — the  quantity  varying  from  a  mere  traoe« 
just  sufficient  to  impart  to  them  a  pale  pink  tinge,  up  to  a  finx  suffiraent 
to  undergo  very  complete  coagulation.  The  stook  of  ^fae  reactive  peiioi 
are  often  very  fetid.  The  re-establirtiment  of  the  nrinary  secreAion  is  • 
most  important  element  in  tiie  progress  of  the  disease.  In  mild  oaseB  it 
sometimes  takes  place  in  twelve  bonrs  or  less ;  but  it  is  more  ODamien 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  may  be  delayed  until  Uto  Ssorth,  filQi,  or 
sixth  day.  The  urine  first  passed  is  in  extremely  small  qaantity,  and 
often,  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  Temuns  fair  below  tiie  healthy 
average.  Subsequently  the  patient  may  pass  four,  five,  or  six  pints  duly. 
At  first  it  is  a  little  turbid,  contsinB  traoes  of  t^bumen,  oasts  <^  the 
urinary  tubules,  and  epithelial  cells  from  other  parts  of  tiie  urinary 
passages,  but  presents  a  very  small  amount  of  urea  and  ^nric  acid,  as 
also  of  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sulphates.  The  coloor  varies.  Sub- 
sequently, while  during  the  progress  of  fever  the  urine  becomes  more 
copious,  the  amount  of  vurea  in  it  increases,  and  may  even  exceed  the 
healthy  standard.     Urocyanogen  is  sometimes  found  in  the  urine. 

The  causes  of  death  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  and  the  phenomena 
which  precede  it,  present  considerable  variety.  Sometimes  oough  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  with  pulmonary  engorgement  or  o<msolidBti<Hi, 
carry  the  patient  off.  At  other  times  he  seems  to  ask  under  the  ecm- 
tinuance  of  intestinal  flux,  especially  when  hemorrhage  acoompaoues  it ; 
or  symptoms  much  Uke  those  of  enteritis  supervene.  In  some  oases  con- 
vulsions, coma,  or  other  cerebral  symptoms,  which  there  is  geod  reason 
to  believe  are  not  unfrequently  due  immediately  to  urffimic  poiscming, 
precede  and  apparently  cause  death.  Lastly,  the  patient  sometimes  sinks 
from  mere  asthenia,  arising  directly  out  of  his  primary  symptoms,  or 
supervening  on  his  typhoid  condition. 

In  the  description  of  cholera  above  given  we  have  adverted  to  some  oC 
the  varieties  which  its*  attacks  present.  E^eciaUy  we  have  ]>ointed  out, 
or  incidentally  mentioned  :  that  in  some  cases  tiie  patient  is  stroek  down 
by  the  disease,  and  dies  in  extreme  collapse  at  the  end  of  periiape  two  or 
three  hours,  without  ever  having  passed  an  evacuation ;  that  in  a  stiB 
larger  number  of  cases  the  characteristic  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  pn- 
sent,  the  stage  of  collapse  gradually  supervenes,  and  the  patient  dies  in 
this  stage  at  the  end  of  from  (say)  ten  to  twenty-four  hours ;  that  is 
many  cases  again,  even  of  considerable  severity,  the  patient  emergaa 
from  the  condition  of  collapse  into  one  of  febrile  reaction,  daring  wliich 
he  may  perish  in  one  of  the  modes  above  enumerated,  or  from  which  he 
may  glide  into  convalescence  ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  some  cases,  notwitih- 
standing  the  presence  of  rioe- water  stools  and  other  quite  ehstaeteristie 
signs  of  the  disease,  the  patient  scarcely  becomes  oollapeed  at  all,  ami 
very  speedily  regains  health  and  strength.  This  enumeration  leads  np  to 
the  important  questions,  ae  to  how  fitr  oholeza  may  be  ao  mild  as  to  sima- 
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late  in  its  attacks  mere  summer  or  autumnal  diarrhoea,  and  how  &r  also 
it  is  possible  that  the  latter  which  (in  this  country,  at  all  events)  concurs 
with  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  cholera  is  influenced  by  the  choleraic 
poison.  As  to  the  former  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that,  just  as  enteric  fever,  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  other  like  affections 
are  sometimes  so  mild  and  slightly  developed  as  to  be  (except  it  may  be 
firom  associated  circumstances)  incapable  of  identification,  so  cholera  may 
be  80  mild  and  so  shorn  of  everything  characteristic  as  to  be  unrecognis- 
able as  cholera ;  and  hence  that  eases  of  undoubted  cholera  may  simu- 
late, and  be  taken  for,  cases  of  ordinary  unspecific  diarrhoea.  As  to  the 
latter  question,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  who  regard  cholera  as 
being  the  outcome  of  some  '  epidemic  constitution  '  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
of  some  all-pervading  miasm,  might  reasonably  beheve  that  all  morbid 
conditions  tend  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  to  take  on  a  choleraic 
character.  Those,  however,  who  beheve  the  choleraic  poison  to  be  a 
form  of  contagium,  and  accept  those  views  of  its  operation  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  uphold,  would  necessarily  discredit  its  general  in- 
fluence, excepting  in  the  &ce  of  overwhelming  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
existfflioe  of  such  influence.  But  no  such  evidence,  we  think,  exists.  It 
seems  to  us,  indeed,  a  fundamental  and  mischievous  error  to  regard  the 
diarrhoea  which  precedes  and  accompanies  epidemics  of  cholera  as  having 
any  other  than  a  fortuitous  coimection  with  them. 

The  mortality  of  cholera  is  very  great ;  it  varies  in  different  countries 
and  in  different  epidemics,  but  in  rotmd  numbers  may  be  estimated  on 
the  average  at  about  50  per  cent.  It  is  said  to  be  less  fatal  towards  the 
dose  of  an  epidemic  than  at  its  commencement ;  and  further  to  be  more 
fatal  to  the  very  young  and  very  old  than  to  those  whose  age  hes  between 
th^e  extremes. 

Any  affections  attended  with  sudden  and  extreme  collapse,  especially 
if  there  be  at  the  same  time  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  may  be  mis- 
taken for  cholera.  Among  those  most  liable  to  be  thus  confounded  are 
arsenical  poisoning,  and  poisoning  by  croton  oil ;  severe  summer  cholera ; 
perforation  of  the  stomach  or  bowel ;  extensive  enteritis ;  and  the  onset 
or  cold  stage  of  severe  remittent  fever. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — The  appearances  found  after  death 
team  cholera  differ  according  as  death  takes  place  in  the  stage  of  collapse 
or  in  that  of  reaction.  In  the  former  case,  the  body  retains  much  of  the 
shrivelled  character  and  Uvidity  which  it  presented  during  hfe,  and  the 
dependent  parts  are  often  deeply  congested.  The  muscles  not  unfre- 
qoently  contract  for  some  Uttle  time  after  death,  causing  movements  of 
Uie  limbs  ;  and  for  the  most  part  rigor  mortis  is  well  marked  and  pro- 
longed. The  tissues  of  the  body  are  pretematmrally  dry,  the  muscles 
firm  and  dark-coloured,  and  the  systemic  veins  loaded  with  blood  which 
is  manifestly  thicker  and  perhaps  darker  than  normal.  For  the  most 
part  the  serous  cavities  are  empty  of  fluid  and  their  surfaces  sticky  to  the 
fed,  and  they  not  unfrequently  present  subserous  petechial  extravasations. 
The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  always  full  of  dark-coloured,  imper- 
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feotly  coagulated  blood.  The  left  ventricle  is  sometimes  firmly  contracted 
and  empty,  sometimes  contains  a  little  fluid  blood  or  clot.  The  left 
auricle  also  presents  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  The  lungs  are  usually 
much  diminished  in  weight,  pale,  ansemic,  and  dryish  on  section.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  congested  and  oedematous  below,  and  they  may 
even  be  congested  and  oedematous  throughout.  The  pulmonary  artaries 
are  usually  gorged  with  blood,  the  veins  nearly  or  quite  empty.  The 
liver  presents  no  decided  departure  from  health,  and  the  gall  bladder  is 
fall  of  bile.  The  spleen  generally  is  redaoed  in  size.  The  outer  surface 
of  the  bowels  is  often  injected  or  of  a  diffased  rosy  tint.  Their  macous 
membrane  is  sometimes  of  a  nearly  uniform  pink  tinge,  increasing  in 
intensity  towards  the  caecum ;  or  it  may  present  irregular  patches  of  con- 
gestion, with  submucous  extravasations;  or  it  may  be  quite  pale.  It 
often  exhibits  a  corrugated  and  sodden  appearance ;  and  the  solitary  and 
Peyer's  glands  are  for  the  most  part  enlarged.  The  contents  are  an 
opaline  or  gruel-like  fluid,  which  is  sometimes  white,  sometimes  pink 
from  admixture  with  blood.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  is  often 
congested  and  mammillated,  and  the  contents  generally  resemble  those  of 
the  bowels.  The  kidneys  are  congested  on  the  venous  side,  so  that  the 
medullary  portions  and  the  superficial  veins  are  injected,  while  the  cor- 
tical substance  remains  more  or  less  pale.  The  urinary  bladder  is  firmly 
contracted,  and  empty  or  containing  a  little  pus-like  fluid.  The  brain 
presents  numerous  puncta  cruenta. 

If  death  occurs  during  reaction,  the  tissues  are  found  moist ;  blood 
occupies,  perhaps  in  equal  degree,  both  sides  of  the  heart,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  thick  fibrinous  coagula  are  prolonged  thence  into  the  aorta ;  the 
lungs  are  congested  and  oedematous  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
present  the  appearance  of  pea-soup.  Besides  which  changes  pneumonia 
is  sometimes  met  with,  sometimes  distinct  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane. 

Other  pathological  facts  of  great  interest  have  been  ascertained  with 
respect  to  this  disease.  Although,  as  has  been  stated,  the  blood  is  inspis- 
sated, it  is  not  by  any  means  so  much  so  as  is  commonly  believed ;  bat 
(according  to  Dr.  Thudichum)  it  is  more  adherent  to  the  blood-vessels 
than  natural.  The  proportion  of  albumen  and  salts  to  its  other  solid 
constituents  is  diminished ;  and  the  white  corpuscles  are  often  increased 
relatively  to  the  red.  The  rice-water  fluid,  as  found  in  the  intestines,  is 
alkaline,  in  a  state  of  rapid  decomposition,  evolves  gases  (chiefly  nitrograi 
and  carbonic  acid),  and  contains,  besides  bacteria,  shed  epithelium  in 
abundance,  mucine,  albumen,  and  also  butyric  acid,  acetic  acid,  ammonia, 
leucine,  and  inorganic  salts.  It  does  not,  however,  contain  urea.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  after  death  the  mucous  saxfBKx  of  the  bowels  is  found  to 
have  lost  its  epithelial  covering,  which  is  thrown  off  in  flakes  and  sus- 
pended in  the  intestinal  contents.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is 
merely  a  post-mortem  change  or  a  lesion  occurring  during  life.  It  is 
probably  the  latter,  however,  for  there  appears  to  be  a  similar  tendenoy 
to  shed  the  epithelium  in  almost  every  other  part  in  which  epithelium. 
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'C'xists,  especially  in  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages,  in  the  bronchial 
tnbes,  and  in  the  duots  of  the  liver  and  salivary  glands.  Dr.  Thudichum's 
observations  show  that  daring  the  period  of  collapse  the  blood  and  the 
iissaes  contain  very  little  urea,  but  that  its  quantity  increases  daring  the 
period  of  reaction,  and  soon,  if  urine  be  not  secreted,  becomes  excessive. 

It  remains  briefly  to  discuss  the  relations  between  the  post-mortem 
appearances  and  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  disease.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  here  have  an  affection  which  is  characterised  primarily  and  mainly 
by  a  sadden  and  profoimd  impression  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  in  dependence  on  which,  active  destructive  changes  take 
place  (as  evidenced  by  the  raised  temperature  of  the  parts)  and  large 
qnantitiefl  of  imperfectly  filtered  blood,  with  tendency  to  rapid  decomposi- 
tion, are  poured  forth  with  sudden  impetuosity.  This  rapid  and  profuse 
discharge  tends  to  cause  inspissation  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  conse- 
quently indirectly,  but  very  thoroughly,  to  drain  the  tissues  of  their  inter- 
stitial fluid,  and  to  cause  them  to  shrivel  up.  Anasarca,  indeed,  if  present, 
becomes  thus  temporarily  cured.  The  absorption  of  extra-vascular  fluid 
into  the  blood-vessels  tends,  of  course,  to  maintain  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  blood  almost  invariably  becomes 
thicker  than  natural,  and  less  easy  of  transmission  through  the  minuter 
vessels.  On  these  conditions  follow :  contraction  of  all  the  smaller 
arteries,  excepting,  probably,  those  connected  with  the  bowels ;  general 
iulore  of  the  circulation;  arrest  of  normal  destructive  changes,  and 
therefore  of  formation  of  urea ;  arrest  of  urinary,  biliary,  and  salivary 
secretions;  and  diminution  of  the  normal  action  of  the  limgs,  with 
«yano8i8,  lowering  of  temperature,  and  generally  collapse.  All  the  above 
-phenomena  flow  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  effects  of  the  cholera 
poison.  But  how  and  where  does  the  poison  act  ?  Some  believe  that  it 
Acts  simply  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  as  a  violent  local  irritant, 
jnst  as  CToton  oil  or  elaterium  acts,  and  that  all  the  symptoms  which 
■ensue  are  the  result  of  this  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the 
discharge  which  takes  place  from  it;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  symptoms 
almost  identical  with  those  of  cholera  may  be  produced  by  the  local  action 
of  irritants  and  irritant  purgatives.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
that  the  foetuses  of  mothers  dying  of  cholera  themselves  give  clear  indica- 
tions of  being  affected  with  the  disease,  it  is  clear  that  the  poison  must 
be  diffused  throughout  the  system  in  addition  to  being  contained  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  And,  indeed,  it  is  most  consonant  with  aU  we  know 
of  similar  diseases  to  regard  cholera  as  a  systemic  affection.  But  whether 
we  are  therefore  to  assume,  with  Dr.  George  Johnson,  that  the  choleraic 
virus  is  contained  in  the  blood ;  that  by  its  presence  there  it  causes  cramp 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  capillary  arteries  of 
the  hmgs  on  tine  other,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  blood  through 
them  ;  that  the  general  collapse,  loss  of  temperature,  and  suppression  of 
secretions  are  due  to  this  mechanical  obstruction ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
discharge  from  the  bowels  is  an  effort  of  nature  (which  should  be  en- 
•couraged)  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  blood,  is  quite  another  matter. 
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We  confess  that,  in  our  view,  the  intestinal  flux  is  not  eliminatiTe,  but 
connected,  as  is  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  with  the  local  growth  and 
multiplication  of  the  poison ;  and  that  there  is  ample  explanation  in  the 
processes  going  on  in  the  bowels  of  nearly  all  the  subsequent  phenomena 
of  the  disease,  including  collapse.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  inspissated  blood  in  the  vessels,  the  drying  up  of  the  moisture  of 
the  tissues,  the  contraction  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  (assuming  it  to  take  place),  must  all  co-operate  to  maintain  the 
patient  in  the  condition  of  collapse. 

Treatment. — The  value  of  precautionary  and  hygienic  measures  in 
preventing  or  limiting  the  outbreak  of  cholera  has  never  been  better 
shown  than  in  the  history  of  our  own  epidemics.  Pure  water,  well  filtered, 
and  carefidly  guarded  from  tecal  contamination ;  thorough  domestic  clean- 
liness ;  and,  when  cholera  is  present,  the  immediate  disinfection  by  car- 
bolic acid  or  Condy's  fluid  of  all  evacuations,  and  contaminated  articles, 
are  conditions  of  the  utmost  importance  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  cholera  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the 
prodromal  stage,  that  of  the  period  of  collapse,  and  that  of  the  stage  of 
reaction.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  treatment  of  the  premonitory 
diarrhoea  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  patient ;  and  the  assump- 
tion that  the  diarrhoea,  which  so  often  prevails  when  cholera  is  epidemic, 
is  actually  cholera,  or  simple  diarrhoea  modified  by  choleraic  influence, 
has  led  to  a  p;eneral  behef  in  the  importance  of  treating  at  such  times  all 
diarrhoeal  cases  with  the  object  of  preventing  their  development  into  the 
graver  malady.  But  unfortunately,  while  the  majority  of  physicians  laud 
astringents  for  this  purpose,  others  prefer  castor  oil,  and  all  refer  to 
statistics  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  their  respective  modes  of  treatment. 
We  have  asserted  our  own  belief  that,  if  a  case  be  one  of  simple  diarrhoea, 
it  will  not  run  on  to  cholera  under  any  form  of  treatment ;  and  we  may 
add  that,  if  the  case  be  one  of  conmnencing  cholera,  there  is  no  more 
ground  for  believing  it  can  be  cut  short  than  for  believing  that  typhoid 
fever  or  hooping  cough  can  be  cut  short.  We  do  not  believe  that  either 
castor  oil  or  astringents  have  any  such  influence. 

In  the  period  of  collapse  all  sorts  of  remedies  have  been  adopted;  some 
have  given  calomel  in  large  doses,  some  opium,  some  brandy,  some  castor 
oil ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  drugs  administered  by  the  mouth  must  in  soch 
cases  be  inoperative.  And  this  is  certainly  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
except  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  some  special  drug.  During  this 
stage  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  horizontal  position ;  he  should  be 
allowed  cold  or  ice-cold  water  to  relieve  his  insatiable  drought ;  and  his 
Burfiice  should  be  kept  warm  by  the  application  of  hot  bottles  or  flannels, 
or  by  friction.  The  placing  of  the  patient  in  a  bath,  two  or  three  d^;rees 
above  blood  beat,  is  often  very  comforting  and  apparently  of  much 
service.  The  vapour  bath  is  equally  beneficial.  It  is  in  this  stage  that 
the  injection  of  saline  fluids  into  the  veins  has  been  so  frequently  tried, 
and  occasionally  with  success.    The  immediate  efiect  of  the  injection  is 
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often  marvellous,  the  moribund  patient  regains  his  healthy  appearance, 
his  respirations,  pnlse,  and  voioe  resume  their  normal  characters,  and  he 
sits  op  in  bed  conversing  cheerfoUy.  But  the  improvement  is  generally 
of  short  duration  ;  he  falls  again  mto  collapse,  and  probably  dies.  The 
solution  employed  should  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  and  should  be  injected  slowly  and  cautiously,  in  quantities  varying, 
aecoiding  to  its  effects,  between  10  oz.  and  one  or  two  pints.  Schmidt 
recommends  the  following : — chloride  of  soditmi  60  parts,  chloride  of 
potasdnm  6,  phosphate  of  soda  8,  carbonate  of  soda  20 ;  of  which  mixture 
140  grains  are  to  be  dissolved  in  40  oz.  of  distilled  water,  and  filtered. 
The  temperature  of  the  fluid  as  it  enters  the  veins  should  be  a  little  over 
that  of  the  blood.  Cramps  may  be  reUeved  by  friction,  or  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  patient  during  the  reactionary  stage. 
He  should  be  kept  cool.  Diarrhoea  and  vomiting  must  be  restrained :  the 
former  by  astringents,  such  as  Dover's  powder,  compound  kino  powder,  or 
the  aromatic  powder  of  chalk  and  opium;  the  latter  by  lime-water, 
bismuth,  and  the  like,  or  the  use  of  ice  or  the  application  of  counter- 
irritants.  The  food  should  be  fluid,  nutritions,  and  unstimulating :  milk, 
broth,  arrowroot,  sago,  barley-water,  and  eggs  are  the  most  appropriate. 
It  is  questionable  whether  stimulants  are  beneficial.  If  resorted  to  they 
should  be  given  in  small  doses  much  diluted.  It  is  of  essential  importance 
that  the  urinary  secretion  be  restored,  but  it  is  unwise  to  employ  stimulant 
dioretics  for  the  purpose.  Saline  effervescents  may  reUeve  sickness  and 
at  the  same  time  promote  urine.  Cupping  glasses  and  counter-irritation 
to  the  lumbar  region  are  believed  to  be  serviceable.  If  dysenteric  or 
enteritic  symptoms  come  on,  opium  must  be  freely  used. 


XX.    HYDROPHOBIA.     {Babies.) 

Definition. — A  disease  special  to  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  and  animals 
closely  related  to  them,  among  which  it  spreads  by  direct  contagion,  and 
from  which  it  is  imparted  (but  by  inoculation  only)  to  other  animals  and 
to  human  beings.  Its  most  characteristic  features  in  man  are  the  spasms 
and  terror  which  are  induced  by  the  attempt  to  swallow  fluids,  or  even 
by  the  thought  of  swallowing,  and  its  invariably  and  rapidly  fatal  issue. 

Causation  ani  history. — There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  disease 
ever  arises  spontaneously  among  dogs  any  more  than  smaU-pox  does 
among  men ;  and,  further,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  spreads 
among  them  by  inoculation  only,  or  rather,  perhaps,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  saliva  of  diseased  animals  into  the  tissues  of  those  which  are 
healthy,  by  whatever  process  that  introduction  is  effected.  The  cause  of 
the  disease  is  evidently  a  specific  virus  which  resides  mainly  in  the  viscid 
secretions  famished  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces 
«nd  by  the  salivary  glands.    The  prevalence  of  rabies,  like  that  of  other 
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infectious  diseases,  varies  very  greatly  at  different  periods  ;  sometimes  it 
is  scarcely  seen  for  many  years  together,  at  other  times  it  prevails  widely 
in  an  epidemic  form.  The  circmnstances  on  which  these  differences 
depend  are  obscure  ;  for  climate,  season,  dearth  of  water  and  of  food,  and 
other  such  conditions,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  over  it.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  know  that  the  virus  never  inoculates  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  sotmd  skin ;  and  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  those  who  are  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  become  hydrophobic.  This  propor- 
tion has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  5  to  50  per  cent.  One  main 
reason  doubtless  of  the  immunity,  which  so  many  who  are  bitten  enjoy,, 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  wounded  through  their  clothes,  and  that  the 
fangs  are  thus  cleansed  &om  all  moisture  before  they  enter  the  skin. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — After  a  man  has  been  inoculated  with  the 
saliva  of  an  animal  suffering  from  rabies,  the  wound  in  most  oases  heals 
as  readily  and  quickly  as  a  wound  not  so  inoculated  would  heal ;  at  all 
events,  there  is  nothing  in  its  progress  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any- 
thing unusual.  A  period  of  latency  follows,  which  is  generally  remarkable 
for  its  long  duration.  In  most  cases  the  first  symptoms  show  themselvra 
between  the  fourth  and  eighth  week,  but  they  have  appeared  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  have  been  delayed  for  months,  and  even  it  is  asserted 
for  several  years.  They  rarely,  however,  appear  after  four  months.  The 
outbreak  of  hydrophobia  is  in  some  cases  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by 
heat,  tingUng,  or  pain  at  the  part  on  which  the  injury  was  inflicted,  the 
pain  sometimes  being  intense  and  extending  upwards  in  the  course  of  the 
sensory  nerves.  There  is  occasionally  also  renewed  inflammation  and 
suppuration  or  ulceration.  In  many  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
phenomena  present  themselves. 

The  period  of  invasion,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  melancholic 
stage,  is  attended  with  a  variety  of  symptoms,  most  of  which  have  no 
particular  significance,  and  which  gradually  merge  in  those  of  the  fully 
developed  disease.  The  patient  complains  of  feverishness  and  shivering, 
with  dryness  of  mouth  and  thirst,  want  of  sleep,  epigastric  uneasiness, 
and  indefinable  anxiety.  He  is  pale,  anxious,  but  distraught  in  his 
aspect,  with  restless  eyes  and  dilated  pupils,  restless  and  fidgety  in  his 
movements,  garrulous,  but  speaking  in  short  sentences  and  in  a  jerky, 
abrupt  manner.  He  suffers  also  from  increased  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action  and  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  not  improb- 
ably has  even  now  some  feeling  of  constriction  about  the  fauces  with  a 
disinclination  to  swallow  fluids,  quickened  and  sighing  respiration,  general 
hypersesthesia,  and  a  tendency  to  priapism  and  seminal  discharges. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the  next  stage  has  become  fully  deve- 
loped. This  is  sometimes  termed  the  stage  of  excitement,  and  in  it  the 
disease  assumes  all  its  typical  features.  The  strange  agitation  of  the 
patient  has  become  more  marked ;  his  eyes  are  bright,  mobile,  wild,  and 
glance  with  suspicion  or  terror  about  him ;  his  hair  is  rough,  his  skin  pale, 
his  brow  contracted,  his  aspect  indeed  closely  resembles  that  of  a  patient 
with  acute  mania ;  he  is  still  inclined  to  be  talkative,  frequently  maHi^g 
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odd  bat  pertinent  remarks ;  he  is  probably  quite  sensible,  and  oapaUe  of 
onderstanding  and  reasoning ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  obviously  under  the 
dominadoQ  of  some  indefinable  but  great  horror ;  and  occasionally  periiaps 
be  has  hallttcinations,  and  is  liable  to  outbreaks  of  violent  maniacal  excite- 
ment in  which  he  may  endeavour  to  injure  himself  or  others.  The  thirst 
has  inereased ;  his  mouth  and  fauces  are  congested  and  dry ;  and  a  qaan> 
tity  of  tenacious  saliva  accumulates,  which  he  is  constantly  hawking  up 
and  spitting  about  him  with  a  noise  which  has  often  been  taken  for  a  bark. 
But,  above  all,  the  disinclination  to  swallow  fluids  has  now  become  an 
almost  perfect  inability  to  swallow  them,  and  a  dread  of  making  the 
attempt.  He  will  still  perhaps  resolutely  try  to  drink,  will  take  the  glass 
of  water  in  his  hand,  prepare  himself  with  strange  calm  and  deliberation 
to  make  one  supreme  effort,  put  the  vessel  hurriedly  to  his  lips,  make  a 
sadden  gulp,  and  then,  with  or  without  swallowing  a  little  of  it,  eject  the 
bulk  of  it  spasmodically  and  violently  from  his  mouth  and  throw  the  glass 
away.  A  c<»ivnlsive  attack  has  been  induced,  marked  by  general  tremors 
or  sbodderinig,  and  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition 
and  respiration,  which  lasts  for  a  few  seconds,  and  leaves  the  patient  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  a  state  of  painful  agitation.  The  fear  of  the  recurrence 
of  these  terrible  convulsions  is  constantly  before  him,  and  their  actual 
recurrence  is  soon  induced,  not  merely  by  tiie  attempt  to  swallow,  but  even 
by  the  sight  or  sound  or  thought  of  fluid.  The  general  hypertesthesia, 
which  has  already  been  adverted  to,  becomes  more  acute.  The  patient 
will  often  complain  of  the  mere  weight  of  the  hand,  or  of  his  bed-clothes ; 
KoA  a  draught  of  cold  air  upon  the  surface  suffices  to  induce  a  convulsive 
attack.  Bright  objects,  and  loud,  harsh,  or  unaccustomed  sounds  are 
painfol  to  him,  excite  a  feeling  of  terror,  and  not  nnfrequently  also  pro- 
vdu  convulsions.  The  sexual  excitement,  of  v^ch  the  patient  complains 
bitteriy,  may  also  continue.    He  passes  urine  frequently. 

As  the  disease  progresses  all  the  symptoms  become  more  severe ;  the 
patient  gets  feebler,  his  pulse  quick,  irregular,  and  small,  his  skin  clammy, 
his  voice  hoarse  ;  the  tenacious  mucus  which  is  secreted  by  the  mouth 
and  fauces  accumulates  and  becomes  more  difficult  of  expulsion ;  the 
puoxysms  of  general  convolsiTe  action  and  of  spasm  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  increase  in  severity  and  frequency ;  and  at  length  he  dies  either 
of  sudden  asphyxia  in  one  of  these  convulsive  attacks,  or  of  slow  asphyxia 
induced  by  their  rapid  recurrence,  or  of  exhaustion,  aided  possibly  by  a 
gener^  paralytic  condition. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  disease  are :  first,  the  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  sldn  and  organs  of  sense ;  second,  the  tendency  which 
impressions  on  these  organs,  and  attempts  to  swallow  or  thoughts  of 
Bwalkrwing  liquids,  have  in  producing  clonic  and  tonic  spasms  of  the 
respiratory  muscles ;  and,  third,  the  wakefulness,  horror,  and  tendency 
to  yield  (while  apparently  still  quite  rational)  to  insane  impulses.  The 
last  condition  is  occasionally  absent ;  or  the  patient  only  rambles  slightly 
immediately  before  death.  The  disease  is  invariably  fatal,  and  generally 
terminates  between  the  second  and  fourth  day. 
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Babies  in  dogs  presents  in  great  measure  the  same  symptoms  as 
hydrophobia  in  man.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  important  points 
of  distinction  : — namely,  dogs  are  not  afraid  of  water,  and  will  indeed 
bury  their  muzzles  in  water  while  at  the  height  of  the  disease  ;  cutaneous 
hyperassthesia  seems  to  be  absent  in  them ;  and  towards  the  dose  a 
paralytic  condition  supervenes,  involving  especially  the  hinder  extremities 
and  the  lower  jaw. 

Morbid  anatomy  has  not  yet  thrown  any  important  light  upon  the 
phenomena  of  hydrophobia.  The  muscles  retain  their  rigidity  for  some 
time  after  death,  and  there  is  congestion  of  the  posterior  sur&oe  of  the 
corpse,  and  of  the  fauces,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  larynx,  trachea,  and  Im^s. 
Investigations'  by  Drs.  Coats,  Oowers,  Greenfield,  and  others  have 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  hyperemia  of  the  central  nervous  organs, 
with  accumulation  of  leucocytes  around  the  smaller  vessels  and  capil- 
laries of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  and  especially  that  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Small  extravasations  of  blood  have  also  been  found  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  dorsal  and  cervical  regions  of  the  cord.  Dr.  Coats  further  describes 
extravasation  of  leucocytes  into  the  saUvary  glands,  mucous  glands  of  the 
larynx,  and  kidneys.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hydrophobic 
virus  exerts  its  influence  mainly  on  the  sensory  and  emotional  regions  of 
the  central  nervous  organs.  Dr.  Marochetti,  in  1820,  described  the 
formation  of  small  vesicles  beneath  the  tongue  in  persons  bitten  by  mad 
dogs.  These  vesicles,  which  have  also  been  described  subsequently  by 
one  or  two  other  physicians,  are  said  only  to  occur  during  the  seeooad 
week  after  inoculation. 

Treatment. — Whenever  a  patient  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  anim^, 
or  one  suspected  of  having  rabies,  the  wounded  part  should  at  onee  be 
excised  and  the  remaining  raw  surfEUse  freely  treated  with  caustic  potash, 
nitric  acid,  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  the  actual  cautery,  or  some 
equally  efficient  destructive  agent.  No  remedy  has  been  discovered 
competent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  once  established  disease.  Drugs 
producing  narcotism  and  anaesthesia  might  seem  to  offer  some  chance  of 
benefit,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  has  been  found  of  service,  except  perhaps 
in  the  relief  of  suffering.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  a  case  of 
recovery  is  said  to  have  occiured  in  1874,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Offenburg, 
of  Winkrath,  under  the  use  of  injections  of  curara,  of  which  about  a  third 
of  a  grain  was  administered  every  fifteen  minutes  or  so.  The  patient 
was  well  on  the  eighth  day.  Any  drug  that  may  be  employed  should  be 
administered  by  inhalation,  by  the  rectum,  or  by  subcutaneous  injectiim. 
Tracheotomy  has  been  suggested  in  the  hope  of  averting  death  by  as- 
phyxia. Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  patient  from  doing 
violence  either  to  himself  or  to  those  about  him,  and  especially  to  prev^ii 
inoculation  of  wounds  by  the  saliva  which  he  disperses. 

'  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1877,  p.  882. 
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XXI.  GLANDERS.  FARCY.  (Equinia.) 

Definition. — A  specific  disease,  special  to  the  horse,  and  animals  of  the 
«une  genns,  but  communicable  to  man,  and  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
tubercnlar  affection  of  the  nasal  and  respiratory  mucous  membranes,  and 
of  the  skin,  lungs,  lymphatic  glands,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Causation  and  history, — Whether  or  not  the  disease  originates  spon- 
taneously in  the  horse  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
it  spreads  readily  among  horses,  and  from  them  to  man  by  contagion — 
mainly  by  the  vims  contained  in  the  secretions  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane ;  and,  farther,  that  it  is  similarly  transmissible  from  man  to 
man. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  period  of  incubation  probably  varies 
generally  between  one  and  fifteen  days ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
much  prolonged.  Two  varieties  of  equinia  are  met  with,  which  go  by  the 
respective  names  of  glanders  and  farcy :  the  difference  between  them 
depending  mainly  on  the  seat  of  inoculation  and  on  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  eariy  affection  of  the  nose  and  air-passages.  These  varieties  run 
into  one  another  even  in  the  horse ;  in  man  they  are  generally  combined. 
The  symptoms  of  invasion  are  those  of  intense  febrile  disturbance — heat 
of  sMn,  rigors,  acceleration  of  pulse,  headache,  febrile  urine,  pains  in 
muscles  and  joints,  and  often  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  profuse  perspira- 
tions. The[  specific  phenomena  of  the  disease  soon  follow.  These  con- 
sist in  an  affection  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  mucous 
sur&ces  which  are  continuous  with  it,  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin. 
The  mucous  surfiuse  of  the  nostrils  becomes  congested,  and  secretes  a 
thin,  acrid,  watery  fluid,  which  soon  gets  thick,  tenacious,  and  profuse, 
and  probably  assumes  at  length  the  characters  of  sanious  pus.  The 
cutaneous  eruption  is  thinly  and  irregularly  scattered,  and  chiefly  on  the 
taee,  extremities,  neck,  and  abdomen.  It  consists  at  first  of  red  points ; 
but  these  soon  increase  in  size,  ultimately  perhaps  attaining  the  bulk 
of  peas,  and  feeling  hard  and  shotty  between  the  fingers,  and  not  unlike 
syphilitio  chancres.  A  vesicle  or  pustule  soon  makes  its  appearance 
on  (he  summit  of  each  spot,  enlarges,  bursts,  exudes  a  more  or  less 
sbondant  purulent  fluid,  and  leaves  an  irregular  sloughy  ulcer,  with  a 
livid  margin.  A  little  later,  other  phenomena  manifest  themselves: 
the  oonjunctivffi  yield  a  purulent  secretion ;  sores  arise  on  various  parts 
at  the  mucous  surface  of  the  oral  cavity  and  pharynx  ;  bronchitic, 
pulmonic,  or  pleuritic  symptoms  are  added ;  erysipelatous  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  eyeUds,  nose,  cheeks,  and  forehead  become  developed ; 
and  subcutaneous  or  deeper-seated  tubercles  and  abscesses  (the  latter 
oAen  of  considerable  size)  appear  in  various  parts,  but  mainly  in  the 
bee  uid  in  the  vicinity  of  joints.  Whilst  these  symptoms  are  in 
progress,  the  patient  becomes  weak  and  prostrate,  his  pulse  quick  and 
CeeUe,  his  muscles  tremulous,  his  tongue  dry  and  brown,  and  dehrium 
•eoBies  on ;  in  a  word,  typhoid  symptoms  rapidly  develop  themselves,  on 
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which  coma  supervenes,  and  death  soon  follows.  During  iihis  period  the 
breath  is  fetid,  perspiration  is  profuse,  there  is  often  diarrhoea,  and  gan- 
grene sometimes  attacks  the  nose,  eyelids,  and  other  parts.  The  coarse 
of  the  disease  is  generally  acute ;  the  temperature  may  rise  to  104°  or 
even  to  106° ;  and  death  occurs,  sometimes  during  the  first  few  d&ys,. 
but  more  commonly  between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  or  sixteenth. 
Occasionally  in  man  (but  much  more  commonly  in  the  horse)  the  disease 
is  chronic.  The  invasion  is  then  more  gradual,  the  various  phenomena 
follow  one  another  at  longer  intervals,  and  the  eruption  is  often  absent ; 
but  the  subcutaneous  abscesses  which  form  become  larger,  the  resulting 
ulcers  are  often  attended  with  sloughing,  and  the  a£fection  of  the  nostrils 
extends  and  leads  even  to  the  exposure  and  destruction  of  the  bones. 
The  patient  passes  into  a  hectic  condition,  and  lingers  for  weeks,  months^ 
or  years.  The  blood  is  said  by  Colin  to  be  greatly  surcharged  with  white 
corpuscles. 

Faroy  is  generally  dependent  on  the  inoculation  of  a  wound  of  the 
trunk  or  limbs.  The  inoculated  part  gets  inflamed  and  painful,  and  the 
absorbent  vessels  and  glands  in  relation  with  it  soon  become  similarly 
afTected.  Then  supervene  more  or  less  of  the  febrile  disturbance  that 
characterises  glanders,  and  the  formation  of  subcutaneous  lumps  (farcy- 
buds)  and  abscesses ;  often,  too,  the  absorbent  glands  become  generally 
inflamed,  and  suppurate.  The  cutaneous  rash  is  not  so  frequently  pre- 
sent in  farcy  as  in  glanders,  and  the  nasal  inflammation  is  often  absent. 
Occasionally,  however,  all  the  special  symptoms  of  glanders  supervene. 
This  variety  of  equinia  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  ill-marked  and  difficult  of  diagnosis. 

Equinia  is  generally  a  fatal  disease.  The  chronic  forms  are  nK>st 
likdy  to  be  followed  by  recovery,  and  farcy  more  so  than  glanders.  In 
its  early  stage,  and  in  the  absence  of  rash  or  nasal  implication,  equinia 
may  be  readily  mistaken  for  acute  rheumatism  or  pysamia. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  anatomical  phenomena  of  equinia  consist 
mainly  in  the  formation  of  tubercles,  presenting  to  a  great  extent  the 
structural  features  of  true  tubercles,  and  like  these  tending  rapidly  ta 
undergo  caseous  degeneration  and  Uquefaotion  or  suppuration.  When 
superficial,  they  speedily  form  unhealthy-looking  ulcers.  When  deeper 
seated  they  become  converted  into  abscesses,  which  then  gradually  enlarge 
and  ultimately  burst.  The  tubercles  vary  from  the  size  perhaps  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  pea  or  bean.  It  is  to  their  developmwit  in  connection 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  that  the  peculiar  symptoms 
referrible  to  this  organ  are  due.  They  also  form  in  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes;  and  they  appear  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  producing  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  ordinary 
lobular  pneumonia,  and  often  inducing  pleural  inflammation.  The 
cutaneous  eruption  is  due  to  the  growth  of  these  tubercles  in  the  skin ; 
and  the  subcutaneous  lumps  and  abscesses,  and  those  which  arise  in  the 
substance  of  muscles,  are  of  the  same  nature.  The  kidneys,  spleen, 
testicles,  and  other  organs  are  also  occasionally  affected.     Implication  of 
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the  lymphatic  glands  is  not  nufrequent,  bnt  most  be  regarded  as  generally, 
if  not  always,  secondary  to  specific  lesions  occurring  in  parts  with  which 
they  are  connected.  More  or  less  of  simple  inflammation  is  generally 
associated  with  the  specific  lesions. 

Treatment. — It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  authoritative  rules  for 
the  treatment  of  eqninia.  No  specific  is  known,  and  no  drug  which  has 
any  &vourable  influence  over  its  course.  Iodine,  arsenic,  and  strychnia 
have  each  been  recommended.  All  that  can  be  done,  probably,  is  to 
support  the  patient  by  nourishment,  stimulants,  and  tonics;  to  reUeve 
pain  and  other  symptoms ;  and  to  cleanse,  and  treat  with  stimulating 
or  astringent  lotions,  or  other  applications,  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
and  other  inflamed  and  ulcerated  parts  which  are  witliin  reach.  During 
convalescence  change  of  air  and  good  diet  are  of  course  important. 


XXII.    SYPHILIS. 

Definition, — A  specific  disorder,  conamunicable  only  by  inoculation, 
resembling  the  exanthemata  in  the  facts  that  it  presents  a  period  of 
latency,  and  a  period  during  which  cbaracteristic  eruptions  make  their 
appearance,  and  that  (one  attack  confers  protection ;  but  differing  from 
them  in  the  remarkably  long  duration  ^  these  periods,  and  in  the 
tendency  to  the  recurrence,  it  may  be  for  many  years,  of  specific  lesions. 

Causation  and  history. — SyphiUs  has  occasionally  prevailed  in  the  form 
of  widespread  and  severe  epidemics.  One  such  epidemic  passed  through 
Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  it  was  probably 
in  great  measure  owing  to  this  fact,  that,  for  a  time,  it  came  to  be  assumed 
that  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  Europe  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  had  been  imported  from  that  continent.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  was  an  erroneous  assumption ;  and  that,  just  as  syphihs 
prevails  now,  so  it  has  prevailed  from  the  earUest  times  both  in  Europe  and 
hi  the  other  quarters  of  the  Old  World.  Like  many  other  diseases,  syphihs 
was  long  confbimded  with  affections  which,  though  often  associated  with 
it  or  arising  under  analogous  circumstances,  are  essentially  distinct  from  it. 
Hunter  r^arded  gonorrhoea  as  one  of  its  manifestations,  and  even  until 
quite  recently  other  forms  of  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  surface  of 
the  genital  organs  [have  been  confused  with  the  true  chancre — the  sore 
which  arises  at  the  point  of  syphiUtic  inoculation.  But,  thanks  to  the 
labours  of  Bicord  and  other  recent  observers,  including  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  the 
phenomena  of  syphihs  apparently  have  now  been  fully  disentangled  from 
those  of  the  maladies  which  simulate  it,  and  our  knowledge  of  syphilis  is  as 
accurate  as  is  our  knowledge  of  scarlet  fever  or  small-pox.  The  symptoms 
of  sgrphilis  are  quite  characteristic,  and  when  fully  developed  can  rarely 
eaoape  ready  recognition ;  yet  the  disease,  though  maintaining  its  identity 
and  typical  features,  has  varied  very  greatly  in  its  virulence  at  different 
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times  and  in  different  countries,  under  circumstances  the  nature  and  relative 
importance  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  Of  the  specific  nature  of 
syphilis,  therefore,  there  can  he  no  douht.  There  is  equally  no  doubt 
that  it  spreads  by  means  of  a  specific  contagium,  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  ever  originates  spontaneously.  Klebs  claims  to 
have  discovered  a  specific  bacillus  in  syphilitic  growths.  The  specific 
poison  of  syphilis  is  never  imparted,  like  that  of  typhus,  by  atmospheric 
conveyance,  or,  like  that  of  cholera,  by  means  of  diffusion  through  water; 
it  acts  only  when  directly  introduced  by  inoculation.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  imparted  in  the  act  of  sexual  intercourse  by  the  secretions  which  are 
furnished  by  primary  or  secondary  sores — the  thin  cuticular  covering  of 
the  glans  penis  and  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra,  and  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  female,  becoming 
readily  inoculated  even  when  no  breach  of  surface  exists.  It  is  also  not 
unfrequently  transmitted  from  the  sucking  child  to  its  nurse,  or  from  the 
nurse  to  her  suckling,  either  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  to 
the  nipple,  or  conversely,  or  from  mouth  to  mouth.  But,  indeed,  inocula- 
tion may  take  place  at  any  part,  provided  only  the  cuticular  layer  be  not 
too  thick,  or  there  be  an  excoriation  or  wound ;  thus  syphilis  has  not  un- 
frequently been  accidentally  inoculated  on  the  hands  of  medical  men,  and 
occasionaUy  has  been  imparted  by  the  operation  of  vaccination.  And, 
lastly,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  syphilitic  parents  to  procreate  children 
who  also  are  syphilitic.  Thus  a  syphilitic  mother  may  have  a  syphilitic 
child,  the  father  remaining  uncontaminated ;  or  a  syphilitic  father  may  b^^et 
a  syphilitic  child,  and  may  infect  the  mother  either  directly,  or  indirectiy 
through  the  foetus.  The  contagium  of  syphilis  resides  in  its  most  virulent 
form,  doubtless,  in  the  primary  syphilitic  sores,  and  in  the  indurated 
glands  which  succeed  to  them  ;  but  the  contagious  influence  persists  dur- 
ing the  secondary  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  also  during  the  period 
of  so-called  '  tertiary  '  manifestations,  as  is  distinctly  proved  by  the  fitct 
already  adverted  to — namely,  the  transmission  of  the  disease  in  its  later 
stages  from  parents  to  their  offspring  and  from  these  to  healthy  wet-nurses. 
Experiments  have  been  made  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  blood  of 
syphilitic  patients  possesses  contagious  properties :  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  well  in  the  latter  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  virus  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  specific  lesions.  The  secretions  of 
syphilitic  patients,  more  especially  the  milk,  semen,  and  products  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  have  been  supposed  to  possess  infectious  properties. 
But  Mr.  H.  Lee  is  probably  right  when  he  insists  that  only  those  organs 
yield  infectious  discharges  which  are  either  distinctly  implicated  in  the 
syphilitic  process  or  are  in  a  condition  of  inflammation.  The  protective 
influence  of  one  attack  of  syphilis  has  only  been  fully  recognised  since  the 
true  disease  has  been  disencumbered  of  the  maladies  which  had  grouped 
themselves  with  it.  It  is  now  established  beyond  doubt :  that  syphilitie 
inoculation  affords  as  secure  a  protection  against  subsequent  attempts  at 
inoculation  as  does  one  attack  of  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever  against  sub- 
sequent attacks  of  either  of  these  affections ;  that  a  person  fdUy  under 
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the  inflaenoe  of  the  syphilitio  poison,  or  who  has  had  an  attack  from 
which  he  has  recoTered,  very  rarely  acquires  a  chancre  even  when  inoou- 
lated  under  the  most  advantageous  oironmstanoes,  and  even  more  rarely 
suffers  in  consequence  from  the  seoondary  symptoms  which  so  surely 
follow  on  the  primary  inoculation ;  and,  further,  that  a  person  inoculated 
a  second  time,  during  the  period  which  elapses  between  a  primary  inocu- 
lation and  the  maturation  of  the  primary  chancre,  has  as  the  result  of 
his  second  inoculation  a  modified  chancre — a  chancre  which  runs  its 
course  with  exceptional  rapidity,  and  attains  its  fall  development  concur- 
rently with  its  elder  brother. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — 1.  Primary  symptoms.  When  a  successful 
inocijation  has  been  effected  on  an  unprotected  person,  the  virus  remains 
apparently  quiescent  for  a  period  of  uncertain  duration,  but  which  is 
estimated  by  Loncereaux  at  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  days,  with  a  mean 
of  twenty-eight  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  minute  dusky  red  papule 
makes  its  appearance,  which  for  the  most  part  is  unattended  with  pain  or 
itching,  and  slowly  enlarges.  Soon  a  thin  greyish  crust,  the  result  of 
superficial  necrosis,  forms  on  its  most  prominent  part.  Whilst  the  papule 
gradually  increases  in  area,  successive  crusts  are  formed  and  shed  from  its 
snrfitce,  which  thus  becomes  more  and  more  eroded ;  so  that  before  long  the 
papule,  which  has  now  become  a  tubercle,  displays  an  elevated  dusky  red 
margin  surrounding  a  concave  excavation,  with  a  grey  dry  surface.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  the  papule  has  a  remarkably  indurated  character,  and 
appears  imbedded,  as  it  were,  in  the  substance  of  the  skin.  These  characters 
it  retains,  the  induration  extending  a  Uttle  beyond  the  area  of  elevation, 
and  presenting  a  very  obvious  edge,  so  that  the  mass  can  be  readily  grasped 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  At  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  the  tubercle 
has  attained  its  complete  development,  and  is  perhaps  of  the  size  of  half  a 
pea,  or  somewhat  larger.  It  then  begins  slowly  to  subside,  and  after  a 
while  cicatrizes,  generally  however  leaving  behind  more  or  less  dusky  dis- 
coloration, induration,  and  permanent  depression.  This  is  the  course  of 
the  true  Hunterian  chancre.  But,  just  as  the  inoculated  cow-pox  vesicle 
presents  many  deviations  from  its  natural  course,  so  does  the  pimple  which 
results  from  syphilitic  inoculation.  For  a  description  of  these  reference 
must  be  made  to  surgical  works.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
inoculation  sometimes  takes  place  without  the  development  of  any  appre- 
ciable local  sore,  and  that  a  sore  may  have  existed,  and  yet  no  visible 
cicatrix  remain. 

A  week  or  two,  usually,  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  chancre,  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  relation  with  the  affected  part  begin  to  enlarge.  If, 
therefore,  the  chancre  be  on  the  genital  organs  the  glands  of  one  or  botli 
groins  sufifer.  Their  enlargement  is  slow  and  painless.  For  the  most 
part  several  glands  are  affected,  and  each  probably  attains  the  size  of  an 
almond  shell.  They  remain  freely  movable  under  the  integuments,  and 
are  characterised,  like  the  chancre  itself,  by  extreme  induration.  They 
aeUom  undergo  suppuration,  but  remain  with  httle  change  for  months  or 
years. 
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The  period,  to  whjch  the  above  phenomena  belong,  ooiTesponds  exactly 
to  the  incubation  of  the  exanthemata,  and  consequently  to  that  period  in 
the  inoculated  smaU-pox  during  which  the  primary  pustule  attains  maturity, 
and  which  precedes  the  general  variolous  outbreak. 

2.  Secondary  symptoms. — From  six  weeks  to  three  months,  generally 
perhaps  between  sixty  and  seventy  days,  after  inoculation,  the  eruptive 
stage,  or  stage  of  secondary  symptoms,  supervenes.  The  invasion  of  this 
stage  is  often  indicated  by  slight  febrile  symptoms,  attended  with  recurring 
exacerbations,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  weakness  and 
emaciation,  cachexia,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and  pains,  more  or  less 
variable  but  augmenting  towards  night,  in  the  head,  joints,  and  back. 
Shortly  afterwards,  or  sometimes  concurrently  with  the  febrile  disturbance, 
phenomena  of  a  more  characteristic  kind  manifest  themselves.  Among  the 
earliest  of  these  are  certain  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
and  inflammations  of  the  joints,  bones,  and  eyes.  The  cutaneous  affection, 
which  is  a  form  of  roseola,  generally  first  appears  on  the  trunk,  but  before 
long  involves  the  face  and  extremities,  including  the  palms  and  soles.  It  is 
in  tiie  beginning  a  mere  subcutaneous  rash  of  roundish  dusky -red  spots, 
varying  from  one  to  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter,  and  &ding  at  the  edges. 
But  they  soon  become  sUghtly  elevated  and  lenticular  in  form.  They  are 
variously  scattered,  but  are  not  unfrequently  grouped  in  segments  of  circles 
or  in  circles.  The  rash  comes  out  in  successive  crops,  and  may  continue  off 
and  on  for  some  two  or  three  months.  In  association  with  it  the  hair  not 
unfrequently  gets  dry  and  loses  its  gloss,  and  presently  begins  to  £dl  out ; 
and  thus  more  or  less  complete  baldness  is  apt  to  ensue.  This  roseola  may 
be  the  only  rash  to  make  its  appearance,  but  very  commonly  it  constitutes 
the  first  stage  of  some  other  variety  of  skin-disease.  Thus,  sometimes  the 
individual  roseolous  spots,  or  the  patches  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
several,  gradually  enlarge,  and  fading  away  in  the  centre  form  circles  or 
irregularly  rounded  marginated  tracts  of  erythema  circinatum ;  sometimes 
as  they  enlarge  they  get  covered  with  thin  scales,  and  acquire  a  close 
resemblance  to  lepra  or  psoriasis ;  sometimes  they  assimie  the  form  of  dis- 
tinct but  flat  tubercles ;  sometimes  they  become  the  seat  of  vesicles  or  blebs, 
and  occasionally  even  of  pustules.  And  hence  the  secondary  eruption  may 
acquire  an  erythematous,  scaly,  papular  or  tubercular,  vesicular  or  pustular 
condition,  or  may  present  several  or  all  of  these  characters  at  the  same  time 
variously  combined.  But  besides  this  peculiar  polymorphous  character, 
which  of  itself  points  to  syphilis,  there  are  generally  certain  peculiarities 
about  the  eruption  which,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  indicate  its 
specific  character.  In  the  first  place,  it  often  presents  a  peculiar  dusky-red 
or  coppery  tint,  which  is  due  to  some  pigmentary  deposit  in  the  substance 
of  the  cutis,  and  tends  to  persist  long  after  the  actual  eruption  has  disap- 
peared. Occasionally  the  course  of  the  superficial  veins  in  the  extremities, 
and  especially  along  the  shins,  becomes  mapped  out  by  similar  dusky  pig- 
mentary stains.  This  condition  is  not  peculiar,  however,  to  syphilis.  In 
the  second  place,  syphiUtic  eruptions  have  a  singular  aptitude  to  affect  those 
parts  which  the  non-specific  eruptions  they  resemble  specially  avoid ;  they 
are  common  on  the  flexor  aspects  of  the  joints,  about  the  forehead,  where 
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they  often  caase  the  so-called  '  corona  veneria,'  and  especially  in  the  pahns 
and  soles.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  syphilitic  lepra,  the  formation  of  scales 
is  nmally  much  more  scanty  than  in  the  non-specific  variety  of  the  disease ; 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  real  distinction  between  the  several 
syphilitic  affections  of  the  palms  and  soles,  inasmuch  as  all  are  generally 
attended  with  desquamation  ;  and  that  scabs,  due  apparently  to  the  inter- 
stitial efiiision  of  sernm  or  pas,  sometimes  form  on  leprous  or  tubercular 
patches,  which  thus  pass  by  easy  gradations  into  the  truly  vesicular  and 
pnstnlar  conditions. 

The  morbid  processes  of  the  mucous  membranes  first  show  themselves 
in  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  generally  upon  the  tonsils.  On  the  last,  which 
then  present  an  inflammatory  blush,  shallow  ulcers,  for  the  most  part 
renifbrm  in  shape,  make  their  appearance ;  they  are  generally  unattended 
with  pain  (»  even  uneasiness,  and  disappear  after  a  few  weeks.  Sinoilar 
sores  are  also  apt  to  form  on  the  palate  and  intemsd  sur&ce  of  the  cheeks, 
on  the  tongue  and  lips.  In  etddition,  condylomata  or  mucous  tubercles  often 
become  developed  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  pharynx,  about  the  anus,  upon 
the  mucous  or  delicate  outicular  surfitce  of  the  genital  organs,  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  skin  which  are  in  constant  apposition  and  consequently  always 
moist.  Mucous  tubercles  are  roundish,  oval,  or  irregular  congested  tabular 
elevations,  not  fibrous,  warty,  or  villous,  but  uniform  in  texture  and  soft, 
with  a  tendency  to  be  covered  with  a  greyish  or  yellowish  film,  to  exude 
abundant  moisture,  and  to  secrete  pus,  or  undergo  ulceration.  Similar 
formations  may  arise  in  the  rectum,  oesophagus,  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchial  tubes,  and  not  improbably  in  other  parts  of  the  mucous  tracts. 

The  pains  in  the  joints  and  bones  are  of  a  rheumatic  character,  and 
are  apt  to  be  especially  severe  at  night.  There  may  be  no  visible  change 
in  the  parts  afTected ;  sometimes,  however,  there  is  obvious  periostitis,  or 
arthritis  and  effusion  into  the  joints.  True  nodes  are  comparatively 
seldom  developed  at  this  time. 

The  affections  of  the  eyes  are  twofold.  The  more  obvious  is  a  form 
of  iritis,  attended  with  little  pain,  uneasiness,  or  intolerance  of  light,  but 
with  more  or  less  of  the  ordinary  form  of  sclerotic  injection  which  ac- 
companies iritis.  Exudation  of  rust-coloured  lymph  occurs  at  the  surface 
of  the  iris,  mainly,  however,  at  its  inner  margin,  and,  though  much  less 
freqofflitly,  at  its  outer  margin.  In  the  former  situation  the  lymph  may 
form  a  uniform  tumid  ring,  and  in  either  situation  a  series  of  reddish 
beads.  At  the  same  time  the  iris  becomes  sluggish  or  immovable,  and 
probably  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  lens,  and  the  aqueous  humour  gets 
torbid  and  yellowish  from  admixture  with  inflanunatory  products.  The 
leas  obvious  but  more  serious  form  is  retinitis,  coming  on  insidiously 
nithont  external  congestion,  pain,  or  intolerance  of  light,  but  marked  by 
increasing  haziness  of  vision  and  indications  of  retinal  congestion  and 
-extravasation. 

8.  Tertiary  symptoms. — The  period  of  secondary  symptoms,  after 
laating  fat  a  few  weeks  or  months,  terminates  for  the  most  part  in  spon- 
taneous convalesoence,  and  the  patient  may  possibly  remain  bence- 
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forward  free  from  disease.    But  more  commonly,  afker  the  lapse  of  an 

uncertam  period,  generally  from  six  months  to  two  years,  but  sometimes 
twenty  years  or  more,  other  characteristic  lesions  manifest  themselves, 
distinctly  referrible  to  the  syphilitic  poison,  and  usually  termed  tertiary 
symptoms.  Although,  however,  there  is  generally  a  distinct  interval 
between  the  subsidence  of  the  secondary  and  the  onset  of  the  tertiary 
symptoms,  they  do  occasionally,  and  perhaps  not  unfreqnently,  become 
intermingled,  or  pass  without  break  one  into  the  other.  The  chief 
characters  by  which  tertiary  symptoms  are  distinguishable  from  those  of 
earlier  occurrence  are :  first,  their  dependence  on  a  specific  overgrowth 
of  tissue — the  formation  of  gummata ;  second,  their  great  inveteracy  and 
tendency  to  recur ;  third,  their  involvement  of  internal  organs  as  well  as 
of  parts  that  are  superficial ;  and,  fourth,  their  want  of  symmetry.  We 
will  consider  the  more  important  of  these  lesions  seriatim,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  organs  which  they  affect. 

a.  Skin. — The  most  common  form  of  skin  disease  is  characterised  by 
the  appearance  of  dusky  red  or  coppery  fiat  tubercles,  which  differ  little, 
if  at  all,  in  the  first  instance,  from  those  described  among  the  secondary 
symptoms ;  they  are,  however,  generally  larger,  more  prominent  and  more 
indurated,  and  occur  sometimes  wid^y  scattered,  sometimes  collected 
into  irregular  groups,  sometimes  arranged  in  the  form  of  crescents,  cirolee, 
or  sinuous  lines.  In  the  first  case  they  gradually  increase  in  number, 
and  coalesce ;  in  the  second,  the  groups  tend  to  grow  in  area,  and  not 
unfrequently  also  in  thickness,  so  as  to  form  irregular  tubercnlated 
elevations  of  considerable  extent  and  thickness;  in  the  last  case  the 
affection  tends  to  spread  ceutrifugally,  slowly  invading  the  healthy  surface 
by  a  line  of  ever-new  tubercles,  while  the  parts  primarily  affected  return 
to  a  state  of  comparative  health.  In  some  instances  the  tubercles  become 
scaly  on  the  surface,  the  affection  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  resem- 
blance to  some  forms  of  lepra ;  in  other  instances  they  undergo  super- 
ficial molecular  necrosis,  they  get  more  or  less  deeply  eroded,  and  a  scab 
forms  without  a  vesicle  or  pustule  having  ever  been  developed ;  in  other 
cases  each  papule  undergoes  suppuration,  and  a  thick  adherent  ecthyma- 
tous  scab  results ;  and,  lastly,  ulceration  is  not  mifrequent.  But,  which- 
ever of  these  processes  takes  place,  the  disappearance  of  the  active  lesion 
is  always  followed  by  the  formation  of  indelible  depressed  cicatrices ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  serpiginous  form  can  always  be  traced  by  the  cicatri- 
cial sur&ce  which  it  leaves  in  its  wake,  and  the  pre-existence  of  large 
patches  always  recognised  by  the  persistence  of  a  corresponding  cicatrix. 
The  tubercular  eruptions  here  described,  although  essentially  identical 
with  one  another,  are  often  denominated,  according  as  one  or  other 
peculiarity  predominates,  tubercular,  pustular,  or  serpiginous  sylphide, 
or  syphilitic  lupus,  or  psoriasis.  They  affect  almost  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  are  perhaps  especially  common  on  the  &ce,  neck  and  shoulders, 
buttocks  and  extremities.  When  they  occur,  as  they  frequently  do,  on 
the  palms  and  soles,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  them  from  secondary 
lepra.    Another  well-marked  form  of  skin-affection  is  that  known  by  the 
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name  of  syphOitio  mpia.  It  consists  in  the  scanty  formation,  indiscrimi- 
natelj  on  varions  parts  of  the  body,  of  isolated  blebs,  each  of  which  arises 
on  a  congested  indurated  base,  and  may  attain  the  diameter  of  a  four- 
pomypiece.  Their  contents  are  clear  and  limpid,  or  turbid  and  sanious, 
and  soon  concrete  into  scabs,  each  of  which,  from  constant  additions  to 
its  edges  and  base,  rapidly  attains  large  dimensions :  a  thickness,  for 
example,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  a  form 
which  may  resemble  that  of  a  limpet-shell  or  oyster-shell,  or  may  be 
merely  irregular  and  rocky.  The  base  at  the  same  time  becomes  deeply 
excavated,  and  on  removing  the  scab  a  deep  unhealthy  slow-healing  ulcer 
is  revealed.    These  mpial  sores  leave  remarkably  deep  cicatrices. 

Very  frequently,  altogether  independently  of  any  primary  cutaneous 
disorder,  hard  nodules,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  filbert,  appear 
singly  or  in  groups  in  the  substance  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 
They  are  unattended  with  pain,  and  very  slow  in  their  progress ;  but  after 
a  vMe  they  adhere  to  the  skin,  which  then  becomes  somewhat  prominent 
over  them,  aseomes  a  dusky  red  tint,  and  gives  to  the  fingers  a  sensation 
of  elasticity  and  reeistance,  or  of  '  bc^giness.'  Before  long  the  central 
portion  of  the  involved  skin  becomes  perforated  in  one  or  more  points, 
and  a  viscid,  torbid,  or  sanious  fluid  escapes,  together  with  shreds  or  a 
mass  of  subcutaneous  slough.  In  this  way  a  deep  cavity  results,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  formed  of  ragged  greyish  or  yellowish  tissue.  If 
groaps  of  these  masses  soften,  we  get  a  number  of  such  cavities  side  by 
ode,  the  skin  appears  irregularly  honeycombed,  and  the  bridles  which 
intervene  between  the  adjoining  openings  get  undermined  by  the  co- 
alescence beneath  them  of  the  contiguous  cavities.  Thus  extensive  and 
deep  destraction  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  takes  place, 
whkh  is  very  slow  of  repair,  and  followed  by  deep  cicatrices. 

b.  Mucous  membranes. — The  affections  of  the  mucous  surfaces  have 
much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  skin.  They  are  chiefly  superficial  and 
tnbeicolar,  or  sub-mucous  and  gummatous.  The  former  are  especially 
frequent  on  the  tonsils,  fauces,  soft  palate,  pharynx,  tongue  and  other 
parts  of  the  mnoous  surface  of  the  oral  cavity,  and  in  the  larynx ;  are 
followed  by  deep  unsymmetrioal  and  obstinate  ulceration;  and  lead  to 
extensive  deetmction  with  permanent  loss  of  tissue  and  contraction. 
Thus,  the  uvola  and  soft  palate  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  destroyed  ; 
the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  may  be  narrowed ;  stricture  of  the  oesophagus 
may  ensue ;  or  destruction  of  the  epiglottis,  vocal  cords,  or  other  parts 
of  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  afr-passages  may  take  place ;  and, 
feUowing  upon  these  several  lesions,  loss  of  voice,  difficulty  of  swallowing 
or  breathing,  and  other  serious  or  fatal  consequences.  Gummatous 
tumours  also  appear  in  the  same  ports,  frequently  in  the  tongue,  where 
they  may  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  sometimes  in  the  connective- 
time  and  mtisolee  of  the  larynx.  These  not  unfrequently  assume  many 
^  the  saperfidal  oharaoters  of  epthelioma,  and  undergo  the  same 
pn)eeB8e8  as  do  subcutaneous  gnmmata. 

Similar  afEeotions  to  the  above  take  place  in  the  male  urethra  and  in 
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the  vagina  and  os  uteri,  as  well  as  in  the  external  parts  of  the  organs  of 
generation  of  both  sexes ;  they  also  occur  vithin  the  anus  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum ;  and  may  in  all  of  these  situations,  in  addition 
to  other  forms  of  mischief,  lead  ultimately  to  more  or  leas  serious  oontrac* 
tion  or  stricture. 

c.  Organs  of  locomotion.— Yohantary  muscles  are  occasionally  afiiacted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  subcutaneous  cormeotive  tissue.  Gummata  invade 
their  texture,  separating  from  one  another  their  fibres,  which  then  undergo 
degeneration.  Such  growths  occur  quite  irregularly  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  tumours  of  a  for  more  serious  character.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  they  may  form  among  the  muscles  of  the  larynx ;  they  have  also 
been  observed  implicating  the  masseter,  the  muscles  of  the  scapula,  and 
indeed  those  of  most  other  parts.  The  bones  are  sometimes  affected  with 
diffused  periostitis ;  but  more  commonly  nodes  are  developed  on  various 
parts  of  the  long  or  flat  bones,  including  the  ribs,  sternum,  and  bones  of 
the  face  and  skull.  Nodes  are  gummatous  growths  in  connection  chiefly 
with  the  periosteum.  They  are  usually  extremely  painful  and  tender,  at 
various  extent  and  prominence,  more  or  less  hard  and  unyielding  at  the 
periphery,  but  elastic  or  even  fluctuating  in  the  centre.  They  seldom  end 
in  suppuration,  and  generally  on  healing  leave  some  irregularity  behind. 
Nodes  do  not  usually  result  in  caries  or  necrosis.  A  more  frequent  canse 
of  these  conditions  is  the  extension  of  syphilitic  ulceration  in  depth  until 
subjacent  bone  is  involved.  But  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes  ctmes 
or  necrosis  may  attack  any  bone ;  the  bones  most  frequently  thus  affected, 
however,  are  those  of  the  nose,  palate,  and  skull,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  bones  of  the  ear  also  may 
suffer.  Syphilitic  affections  of  the  skull  are  generally  limited  to  the  outer 
surface  and  diploe,  but  occasionally  involve  the  inner  table  as  well,  and 
are  then  apt  to  cause  more  or  less  serious  cerebral  symptoms.  The  joints 
occasionally  suffer,  the  surrounding  soft  parts  becoming  thickened  ani 
infiltrated,  and  the  cavities  distended  with  fluid  effusion. 

d.  Viscera.  The  affections  of  the  internal  organs  are  scarcely  so  well 
known  as  those  of  the  parts  which  have  already  been  considered,  but  they 
are  even  more  serious.  The  liver  is  perhaps  their  most  frequent  seat. 
The  chief  conditions  which  have  been  recognised  here  are,  first,  a  moi» 
or  less  general  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  especially  of  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  leading  to  a  variety  of  cirrhosis ;  and,  second,  the  for- 
mation of  gummy  tumours  which  rapidly  undergo  defeneration,  and  by 
their  contraction  cause  puckering  and  Assuring  of  the  surface  of  the  organ. 
Either  of  these  conditions  may  lead  to  the  development  al  symptoms 
identical  with  those  resulting  from  ordinary  cirrhosis.  The  organs  of 
circulation  also  are  frequently  implicated.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  diffuse  fibroid  infiltration  or  of  more  or 
less  extensive  gummatous  formations,  exactly  like  those  involving  the 
voluntary  muscles.  These  induce  degeneration  of  the  tissue,  induration, 
adhesion  of  pericardium,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  progieedve  cardiac 
incompetence.    There  is  good  reason  also  to  beUeve  that  some  forms  of 
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arterial  disease,  and  especially  that  form  in  which  the  inner  coat  under- 
goes a  kind  of  nodular  hypertrophy  antecedent  to  the  supervention  of 
degenerative  changes,  are  in  many  cases  the  result  of  syphilis.    It  is  at 
all  events  certain  that  arteries  frequently  assume  this  condition  in  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  syphilis,  and  who  are  suffering  from  gummatous 
tumours  in  other  organs.    And  it  is  also  certain  that  some  of  the  lesions 
observed  in  the  brains  of  syphiHtic  patients  are  essentially  due  to  arterial 
changes  of  this  Hnd,  involving,  however,  not  only  the  internal  coat,  but 
the  adventitia,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  middle  coat,  and  leading  to 
obstruction  either  directly  or  by  thrombosis.    Syphilitic  affections  of  the 
lungs  (gummata  and  fibroid  infiltration)  are  described;   nevertheless, 
their  recognition  is  attended  with  much  uncertainty.    We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  &ct  that  the  bronchial  tubes,  like  the  larynx,  may  be 
distinctly  implicated.    But,  besides  bronchial  lesions,  there  are  not  un- 
freqaently  found  in  the  lungs  of  old  syphilitic  patients  scattered  masses  of 
hard  greyish  or  blackish  fibroid  induration,  or  caseous  masses  imbedded 
in  sndi  tracts  of  induration,  which,  although  in  many  particulars  resem- 
bling affections  of  tubercular  or  inflammatory  origin,  are  almost  certainly 
gnnunata.    The  most  grave  of  all  tertiary  syphilitic  affections  are  those 
which  involve  the  nervous  centres.    Gummatous  tumours  are  developed 
in  connection  sometimes  with  the  inner  layer  of  the  dura  mater,  sometimes 
with  the  pia  mater,  or  the  connective  tissue  of  the  brain-substance.    In 
the  latter  two  cases  the  growths,  which  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  or  even  of  a  hen's  egg,  are,  even  if  of  peripheral  origin,  for  the  most 
part  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.    Their  most  frequent  site  is 
the  basal  portion.    Similar  growths  occur,  though  much  less  frequently, 
in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord.    The  symptoms  due  to  them  are 
those  of  cerebral  or  spinal  tumours.    The  cranial  nerves  and  even  the 
brun-substance  are  occasionally  the  seats  of  syphilitic  infiltration.  Specific 
affections  of  the  kidneys  have  been  less  thoroughly  investigated ;  never- 
theless, it  is  certain  that  these  organs  are  sometimes  attacked,  sequentially 
to  syphilis,  with  diffused  inflammatory  processes,  which  induce  atrophy, 
and  that  they  are  sometimes  studded  with  distinct  gummata  or  with 
patches  of  cicatricial  tissue,  attended  with  corresponding  linear  or  stellate 
contractions  of  the  surface,  and  having  imbedded  in  them  small  caseous 
masses.    The  testes  are  frequent  seats  of  gummata,  and  also  of  diffused 
inflammatory   processes.    They  are  apt  to   become   much   enlarged; 
occasionally  suppurate  ;  and  not  unfrequently  are  associated  with  hydro- 
cele.   The  lymphatic  glands,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  get  enlarged 
and  induratiad  secondarily  to  local  syphilitic  lesions ;  but  occasionally, 
here  and  there  in  groups,  they  acquire  such  enormous  dimensions  as  to 
amolate  the  enlargement  of  these  organs  due  to  scrofula,  lymphadenoma, 
ot  euicer.     Among  other  organs  liable  to  syphilitic  disease  may  be 
onnnerated  the  spleen,  stomach  and  bowels,  mammae,  and  organs  of 
special  sense. 

The  effects  of  syphilis  do  not  end  here.    The  long  persistence  of  ter- 
tiary symptoms,  with  their  frequent  tendency  to  relapse,  leads  gradually 
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but  sorely  to  a  marked  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  indicated  by  sallov- 
ness  and  anaemia,  with  relative  increase  of  white  corpuscles,  emadation 
and  loss  of  strength,  and  lardaceous  or  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  and  other  parts,  together  with  the  additional  symptoms 
to  which  such  complications  give  rise.  And  finally  may  follow,  tubercu- 
losis, or  insidious  but  non-specific  inflammations  of  various  internal 
organs. 

4.  Inherited  syphilis  presents  some  peculiarities  which  make  it  neces- 
sary to  give  the  subject  a  brief  separate  consideration.  It  may  be  derived 
from  fa^er  or  mother,  or  from  both.  The  effects  of  parental  syphilis  are 
not  unfrequently  manifested  in  the  death  of  the  foetus,  and  consequent 
abortion,  at  the  latter  period  of  pregnancy.  The  child  is  bom  dead,  and 
more  or  less  decomposed,  but  usually  without  distinct  evidence  of  specific 
taint.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  placenta  is  affected  with  syphilitio 
disease.  In  other  cases  the  infEuit  is  bom  alive,  but  shrivelled,  puny,  and 
unhealthy  looking ;  and  large  bulleB  appear  on  the  palms,  or  wrists,  or 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  lower  extremities.  These  blebs  give  rise 
to  unhealthy  sores,  and  the  infant  almost  invariably  dies  speedily.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  babe  appears  to  be  healtiiy  at  birth, 
and  first  gives  evidence  of  disease  after  an  interval  of  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  symptoms  are  mainly  those  of  the  secondary  period  of  acquired 
syphilis ;  but  there  are  some  features  which  are  specially  characteristic 
and  important,  and  to  these  alone  attention  will  now  be  drawn.  Among 
the  earliest  of  these  are,  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  with  abundant  secretion,  giving  rise  to  snuffles  and  other 
symptoms  of  chronic  coryza ;  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and 
&uces,  with  sores  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth ;  mucous  tubercles  about 
the  anus  and  similarly  constituted  parts ;  and  a  roseolous  rash.  The  radi 
is  generally  most  abundant  on  the  buttocks,  privates,  and  neighbooiing 
parts  of  the  abdomen  and  thighs,  on  the  face,  and  on  the  palms  and  aoles. 
It  consists  in  circular  patches  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  either  form  lenticular  elevations,  or  are  slightly  concave  or  capped, 
and  present  therefore  a  more  or  less  tumid  marginal  ring.  They  vary  in 
colour,  are  sometimes  dusky  red,  sometimes  brown  or  yellow,  sometimes 
of  a  more  or  less  coppery  tint.  They  may  be  smooth  or  scaly,  or  may 
present  superficial  excoriation  or  erosion.  The  eruption  on  the  palms 
and  soles  assumes  a  scaly  character,  and  is  attended  with  a  tendency  to 
crack  and  exfoliate.  In  association  with  the  above  phenomena  the  chfld 
becomes  emaciated,  its  face  assumes  an  old  and  wehrd  character,  its  com- 
plexion grows  sallow  and  imhealthy  looking,  its  skin  dry  and  shrivelled, 
its  hair  scanty  and  thin,  and  not  unfrequently  it  suffers  from  diarrhoea. 
These  symptoms  last  probably  for  a  few  months,  and  have  generally 
disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Somewhat  later,  generally  from 
the  age  of  four  or  five  up  to  that  of  puberty,  the  tertiary  series  of 
symptoms  manifest  themselves.  These  differ  little  firom  those  which 
characterise  the  common  tertiary  stage.  There  are  two  or  three,  however, 
of  peculiar  and  special  interest,  which  now  become  apparent  or  develop 
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themsehes  for  the  first  time.  One  of  them  is  flattening  of  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  from  sinldng  in  of  the  subjacent  cartilages.  Another  is  en- 
largement of  the  lower  end  of  the  hnmerus  between  the  epiphysis  and 
shaft.  A  third  is  a  peculiar  form  of  atrophy  of  the  permanent  incisor  and 
canine  teeth.  This  is  generally  most  marked  in  the  upper  two  central 
incisors,  and  is  often  limited  to  them ;  they  are  atrophied,  peg-like,  and 
present  towards  their  free  edge  a  reniform  or  cordate  character — the 
notch  occupying  the  centre  of  this  edge.  This  condition  is  traceable  to 
the  effect,  on  the  tooth-germs,  of  the  stomatitis  from  which  the  children 
have  previously  suffered.  The  last  of  them  is  interstitial  keratitis,  that 
is,  an  interstitial  inflanunation  of  the  cornea,  marked  by  increasing 
cloudiness  and  opacity  of  the  part,  and  attended  with  a  vascular  zone 
in  the  sclerotic,  and  intolerance  of  light.     There  is  no  vesication  or 
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ulceration,  and  the  opacity  speedily  diminishes  under  appropriate  treat- 
ment The  recognition  of  the  last  two  affections  is  due  to  Mr.  J. 
Hatchinson. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  discuss  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  syphilis.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  manifestations 
of  syphilis  simulate  a  vast  range  of  different  diseases  ;  and  further  that 
syphiliB  necessarily  often  occurs  in  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  skin- 
affections  and  various  other  disorders,  and  often  exerts  a  modifying 
influence  over  these ;  and  that  hence  it  is  frequently  quite  impossible  to 
form  an  exact  diagnosis,  without  going  fully  into  the  history  of  the 
patient's  case,  and  taking  into  careful  consideration  all  the  facts  of  his 
past  history  and  present  condition. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — ^In  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
phenomena  and  sequels  of  syphilis  we  have  necessarily,  to  a  large  extent, 
discossed  the  pathological  processes  of  the  disease  and  its  morbid  ana- 
tomy. It  remains,  however,  to  give  a  brief  connected  account  of  these 
subjects.  The  morbid  poison  which  enters  the  system  at  the  time  of 
inoculation  is  doubtless  a  living  entity  or  contagium,  which  imparts 
specific  properties,  primarily  to  the  growth  which  it  directly  induces,  and 
secondarily  to  the  vital  constituents  of  the  enlarging  lymphatic  glands 
situated  next  above  that  growth.  Possibly  from  the  primary  sore,  more 
probably,  however,  from  the  group  of  morbid  lymphatic  glands,  as  a 
centre,  is  shed  into  the  blood-stream  newly  manufactured  contagious 
matter  (probably  particulate) ;  which  in  its  turn  infects  in  different  pro- 
portions and  in  different  order  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body, 
producing  in  them  specific  processes  which  have  a  more  or  less  close 
memblance  to  those  out  of  which  they  arose,  and  which  like  them  are 
mleetious  certainly  to  other  persons,  and  probably  hke  carcinoma  to  the 
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individual.  The  early  series  of  general  phenomena  (those  for  the  most 
part  which  belong  to  the  period  of  secondary  symptoms)  differ  scarcely  at 
all  in  their  anatomical  characters  and  in  their  local  results  from  simple 
inflammatory  processes.  There  are  congestion,  proliferation  of  connective- 
tissue  imitative  of  granulation-tissue,  and  a  tendency  in  the  new  forma- 
tion, after  a  temporary  persistence,  to  subside  altogether  so  as  to  leave 
no  trace  whatever  behind,  or  to  merge  into  the  tissues  in  relation  with 
which  it  appears  :  if  in  relation  with  coimective-tissue  into  connective- 
tissue,  if  in  relation  with  bone  into  bone,  if  in  the  matrix  of  the  Uver, 
kidney,  lung,  testicle  or  brain,  into  nucleated  fibrous  tissue,  and  to  pro- 
duce therefore  in  these  organs  induration,  contraction,  and  atrophy. 
The  latter  phenomena  (those  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  tertiary  stage) 
consist  in  the  formation  of  adventitious  growths,  termed  gummata,  which 
are  identical  in  structure  with  primary  chancres  and  the  primarily 
indurated  glands.  They  consist  like  them  of  cell  growth,  differing  httle 
microscopically  from  ordinary  granulation-tissue,  and  in  this  respect 
therefore  little  from  the  secondary  lesions,  but  presenting  certain  special 
features.  Thus  they  do  not  so  much  displace  as  infiltrate  or  involve  the 
tissues  among  which  they  arise;  they  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
undergo  speedy  caseous  degeneration,  and  to  cause  molecular  or  fatty  dis- 
integration of  the  higher  elements  which  are  mixed  up  with  them ;  if 
developed  in  internal  organs,  they  acquire  for  the  most  part  permanence 
as  caseous  lumps,  earthy  concretions,  indurated  fibrous  patches,  or  morbid 
tracts  in  which  all  of  these  conditions  are  variously  combined ;  and  if 
they  be  developed  in  superficial  parts,  such  as  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes or  superficial  bones,  their  degeneration  results  in  the  formation  of 
crusts,  ulceri,  abscesses  or  sloughs,  with  more  or  less  serious  destruction 
of  tissue.  Gummatous  tumours,  while  in  process  of  development,  vary  in 
their  physical  characters ;  thus,  sometimes  they  are  greyish,  firm,  trans- 
lucent or  opaque ;  sometimes  (especially  when  they  form  beneath  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes)  they  are  infiltrated  with  a  mucus-like  fluid» 
which  oozes  away  when  they  are  laid  open. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  resemblance  both  anatomically  and  func- 
tionally (at  all  events  as  regards  their  infeotiveness)  in  all  the  congestive 
or  proliferating  lesions  which  depend  for  their  origin  on  the  syphilitie 
virus.  And  although  a  line  may  be  drawn,  both  on  clinical  grounds  and 
for  the  purposes  of  description,  between  secondary  and  tertiary  pheno- 
mena, and  although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  later  lesions  are  far  more 
serious  and  virulent  than  those  which  precede  them,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  pass  one  into  the  other,  that  they  shade  off  the  one  into  the 
other  by  numerous  gradations,  and  that  they  are  often  blended ;  so  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  gummatous  tumours  may  occur  during  the 
secondary  period,  secondary  eruptions  may  be  met  with  late  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — For  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  syphihs,  and  for  the 
treatment  of  the  primary  affection,  reference  must  be  made  to  soigieal 
works.    The  inoculation  of  syphilis  upon  healthy  persons,  which  hasbeea 
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60  exiensiTely  practised  by  Boeck,  and  advocated  by  others,  in  order  that 
by  giving  them  the  disease  it  might  affect  them  in  a  mild  form  and 
prevent  any  fntore  attack  in  a  graver  form,  seems  to  ns,  we  confess,  not 
only  dangeroQS  but  altogether  mijastifiable.    It  is  now  generaUy  admitted 
that  syphilis,  like  other  specific  febrile  diseases,  is  incapable  of  absolute 
eme,  and  that  it  will  nm  a  definite  course  in  respect  of  duration,  no 
matter  what  steps  are  taken  to  arrest  its  progress.    It  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  we  have  at  least  two  remedies  which  exert  a  remarkable 
infioence  over  its  various  localised  manifestations,  which  subdue  them 
almost  to  zero  if  they  do  not  absolutely  annul  them,  and  which  keep  the 
general  disease  in  abeyance  even  if  they  £eu1  (as  they  probably  do)  to 
eitingoish  it  altogether.    These  remedies  are  mercury  and  iodine  in  their 
rarious  preparations.    The  value  of  mercury  was  early  established,  and 
has  indeed  only  lately  been  regarded  with  suspicion.     But  this  suspicion 
arose  doubtless  out  of  the  injurious  influences  which  the  abuse  of  mercury 
engendered  daring  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  was  supported  by 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  free  use  of  mercury  &iled  in  many 
eases  to  prevent  the  supervention  of  secondary  symptoms.     It  is  admitted 
now  that  mercury  does  not  prevent  either  secondary  or  tertiary  symptoms 
&om  conung  on ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  it  has  a  marvellous 
influence  in  causing  the  removal,  in  turn,  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  lesions  of  the  disease.    The  form,  the  dose,  the  mode,  and  the 
length  of  time  in  which  the  drug  should  be  administered  are  points  on 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.     Some  prefer  to  introduce 
it  by  the  inunction  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  on  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  thigh  or  other  parts  in  which  the  integuments  are  thin :  in  this 
ease  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  draohm  of  the  oiatment  may  be  rubbed  in 
every  night  before  the  fire.    Others  affect  the  practice  of  fumigation  by 
means  of  volatilising  calomel  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water.     The  drug 
may  by  this  means  be  inhaled,  or  applied  to  the  general  surface,  or  to 
particular  regions,  with  little  difficulty.    For  inhalation,  not  more  than 
fins  or  five  grains  of  calomel  should  be  employed.    Others  again  recom- 
mend that  the  mercury  should  be  administered  by  the  mouth.      For 
this  purpose  any  mercurial  preparation  in  an  appropriate  dose  is  appli- 
cable.   But  the  most  convenient,  and  possibly  the  best,  is  corrosive  subli- 
mate or  the  red  iodide  of  mercury,  of  which  from  ^  to  ^  gr.  may  be 
given  three  times  a  day,  or  equivalent  doses  of  the  liqtuyr  hydrargyri 
ferehloridi.     The  treatinent  should  be  continued  until  the  lesions  have 
disappeared  under  its  influence,  and  even  for  a  week  or  two  longer,  and 
the  quantity  shoold  be  regulated  by  its  effects  on  the  system,  slight  sore- 
ness of  the  gums  only  being  maintained.      Iodine  is  almost  equally 
valuable  with  mercury ;  but  it  seems  to  have  a  special  value  during  the 
later  periods  of  the  disease,  in  which  (when  the  lesions  prove  intractable) 
it  may  often  be  beneficially  combined  with  the  mercurial  treatment.    The 
QBoal,  and  probably  on  the  whole  the  best,  form  is  the  iodide  of  potassium 
in  from  5  to  10  grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  combined  with  a  tonic. 
The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  very  valuable  in  many  cases,  andespeci- 
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ally  for  young  children.    Bromine  has  an  antisyphilitio  power  simikr  (o 
that  of  iodine,  and  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it.    Among  other  anti- 
venereal  remedies  which  have  acciuired  and  still  enjoy  a  wide  reputstioii 
are  sarsaparilla,  and  nitric  acid  in  large  doses.    They  have  probably  no 
specific  virtues  at  all.    Tonic  medicines  (quinine,  iron,  ood-liver  oil  and 
the  like)  are  often  of  immense  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  caohexi* 
which  attends  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.     The  value  of  local  appliet- 
tions  to  syphilitic  lesions  is  undoubted  :'  the  most  important  of  these  an 
the  mercurial  and  the  iodic,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  powdered 
calomel,  black-wash,   mercurial,  citrine  or  iodine  ointment,  iodide  of 
starch  paste,   and  localised  calomel  fumigations — one  or  other  being 
employed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  and  the  convenience  and 
relative  safety  of  its  applicability. 


XXin.    PYEMIA.    {Septicemia.) 

Definition. — By  '  pyemia '  is  understood  a  febrile  and  generally  acute 
disorder,  due  to  the  entrance  into  the  blood  of  certain  poisonoos  or  septifi 
matters,  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  unhealthy  inflammations, 
and  usually  characterised  by  the  blocking  up  by  clots  or  emboli  of  the 
arterioles  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  and  by  the  consequent  ooeor- 
rence  therein  of  scattered  patches  of  congestion,  hemorrhage,  inflammation, 
suppuration  or  gangrene.  The  terms  '  septic  poisoning '  and  '  septic  in- 
fection '  have  been  applied  to  those  cases  in  which,  while  septic  matt«8 
are  absorbed  and  cause  febrile  symptoms,  no  blocking  of  arterioles  ensnes, 
and  the  secondary  lesions  characteristic  of  pyemia  are  not  developed. 

Catisation. — The  conditions  out  of  which  pyemia  arises  are  vaj 
numerous  and  various.      First,  it  is  a  frequent  sequela  of   accidental 
fractures,  especially  of  the  long  bones,  and  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and 
pelvis.    Second,  it  frequently  ensues  on  surgical  operations,  especially 
those  attended  with  the  formation  of  extensive  raw  BxabtceB,  such  u 
amputations  of  the  larger  limbs,  and  also  those  involving  bone,  bladder, 
prostate,  urethra  or  rectum.      To  these  must  be  added  operaticms  on 
veins,  such  as  phlebotomy  and  operations  for  the  cure  of  varicose  veins  and 
hemorrhoids.    Third,  pyemia  occurring  after  parturition  constitates  one 
of  the  most  common  and  fatal  forms  of  so-called  'puerperal  fever.' 
Fourth,  pyemia  not  very  unfrequently  originates  in  acute  suppurative 
inflammation  taking  place  at  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  bones — 
cases  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  periosteum  becomes  extensively  detached, 
and  the  bone  necrotic.    Fifth,  many  varieties  of  so-called  unhealthy 
inflammation,  such  as  erysipelas,  diffuse  cellular  inflammation,  carbuncle, 
and  dissection-wounds,  are  often  fatal  on  account  of  the  supervention  of 
this  complication.    When  pyemia  manifests  itself  after  injuries  or  opera- 
tions, it  is  generaUy  preceded  by  some  obviously  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  implicated  tissues.  Also  it  is  for  more  liable  to  originate  in  affections  of 
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oertam organs  and  tissnes  than  in  those  of  others.    Among  these  maybe 
mdaded  the  connective  tissue  generally,  the  bones,  the  male  and  female 
pelvic  organs,  and  the  veins.     That  pyaemia  is  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
imparted  by  contagion  is  beyond  dispute.    It  is  thus  that  it  often  spreads 
in  the  surgical  wards  of  a  hospital,  and  among  the  puerperal  inmates  of 
a  Ijing-in  institution.    In  all  such  cases  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  transmitted  from  patient  to  patient  by  direct  inoculation  at 
the  raw  surfaces  of  wounds  or  of  the  placental  area ;  or  rather,  not  so 
much  pyfemia  is  transmitted  directly  from  patient  to  patient,  as  some  form 
of  erysipelatous  or  other  unhealthy  inflammation  is  thus  transmitted,  of 
which  pytemia  is  a  common  accident.    It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  even  when  it  complicates  the  puerperal  state  and  surgical  wounds,  it 
often  arises,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  de  novo.    It  still  remains  to  con- 
sider whether  there  are  any   special  conditions  of   system  and  of  a 
patient's  surroundings  which  render  him  peculiarly  liable  to  become 
pysmic.    In  reference  to  this  point  it  may  be  remarked  that  age  and  sex 
have  no  distinct  influence ;  that  patients,  apparently  in  the  best  of  health, 
are  often  stricken  with  pyemia ;  and  indeed,  that  when  pyaemia  pervades 
a  ward,  it  by  no  means  selects  the  weakly  and  the  «achectio  in  preference 
to  the  robust  and  healthy-looking  ;  and,  again,  that  it  does  not  arise  with 
special  frequency  in  coxmection  with  simple  overcrowding,  bad  ventilation, 
or  common  filth. 

60  &r  as  we  know,  the  related  conditions  included  under  the  term 
septicaamia,  namely  septic  poisoning  and  septic  infection,  originate  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  pyeemia  itself ;  and  all  are  due,  as  we  have 
in^vioasly  shown,  to  the  influence  of  septic  bacteria. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — The  post-mortem  phenomena  which 
characterise  the  presence  of  pyaemia  are  (as  stated  in  our  definition  of 
the  disease)  patches  of  congestion,  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  suppuration 
or  gangrene,  disseminated  more  or  less  abundantly  throughout  the  organs 
and  tissnes  of  the  body.  These  are  most  common  in  the  lungs,  and  are 
often  confined  to  them.  We  find  here,  irregularly  scattered  but  mostly 
abutting  on  the  surface,  circumscribed  patches  ranging  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  These  are  sometimes  distinctly  apoplectic,  in 
which  case  they  may  be  reddish  black  or  more  or  less  decolourised,  solid 
or  pturtly  broken  down  into  a  puriform  pulp ;  sometimes  they  present  the 
ordinary  characters  of  lobular  pneumonia ;  sometimes  they  are  simple 
abscesses  or  gangrenous  cavities.  These  different  characters  depend  in 
part  no  doubt  on  the  stage  at  which  death  has  taken  place,  but  are  often 
dne  to  individual  peculiarities.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  congestion 
>nd  oedema  of  the  general  lung-tissue,  and  occasionally  diffused  pneumonic 
consolidation  and  secretion  of  mucus  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  There  is 
probably  always  a  deposit  of  pleural  lymph  over  and  around  each  pyaemio 
lump  which  involves  the  surface  of  the  lung ;  and  not  unfrequently 
general  pleurisy  ensues.  Sub-pleural  petechiae  are  common.  The  surface 
of  the  heart,  like  that  of  the  lungs,  is  often  studded  with  small  extravasa- 
tiong  of  blood ;  as  also  are  the  substance  of  the  cardiac  walls,  and  the 
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snb-endocardial  tissue.  And  sometimes,  generally  in  relation  with  these 
extravasations,  small  yellowish  patches  of  disintegrating  tissue  or  abscesses 
may  be  discovered.  When  these  reach  the  inner  or  outer  sur&ce  of  the 
heart  they  are  apt  to  provoke  inflammation  of  that  sur&ce.  Neither 
pericarditis  nor  endocarditis  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Of  the  abdominal 
organs,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  most  frequently  suffer.  In  the  liver, 
generally  in  connection  with  patches  of  congestion  or  of  ansemia,  we 
sometimes  find  small  buff-coloured  spots  of  disintegrated  tissue,  some- 
times abscesses  of  considerable  size  full  of  greenish  purulent  fluid. 
The  morbid  conditions  presented  by  the  spleen  and  kidneys  are  almost 
exactly  such  as  are  met  with  in  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  vessels  of 
these  organs.  In  the  spleen  we  observe  apoplectic  or  fibrinous  blocks  of 
various  sizes,  which  have  often  undergone  more  or  less  disintegration  and 
softening,  or  even  conversion  into  abscesses.  The  kidneys  are  sometimes 
studded  (chiefly  in  the  cortex)  with  small  abscesses,  grouped  for  the  most 
part  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  surface  and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
congestion.  Occasionally  no  abscesses  have  formed,  but  almost  the  whole 
of  their  tissue  is  mapped  out  by  tracts  and  bands  of  deep  congestion, 
which  alternate  with  and  surround  patches  of  which  the  colour  is  un- 
naturally pale.  Spots  of  hemorrhage,  patches  of  inflammation,  or  small 
abscesses  may  be  present  in  any  other  of  the  abdominal  organs,  some- 
times, for  example,  in  the  intestinal  wall ;  and  the  peritonevmi  may  be 
affected  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  pleurs  and  pericardium.  The 
brain  is  not  very  commonly  the  seat  of  pysmic  changes ;  extravasations 
of  blood  are  generally  small  in  amount  and  limited  to  the  sur&ce  ;  patches 
of  softening  exactly  like  those  due  to  embolism,  excepting  that  they  rarely 
exceed  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  and  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  organ ; 
abscesses  containing  greenish-yellow  glairy  pus  attain  a  much  larger  size. 
Meningitis  also  occurs.  The  bones  and  joints  are  frequently  involved. 
The  secondarily  affected  bones  rapidly  become  denuded  of  periosteum,  and 
fetid  pus  accumulates  upon  their  sur&ce  and  probably  in  their  substance, 
and  rapid  necrosis  ensues.  The  synovial  fringes  of  the  joints  get 
intensely  congested,  and  the  synovia  increased  in  quantity  or  replaced 
by  pus  or  puriform  fluid.  The  cavities  of  the  joints  become  distended,  and 
the  parts  around  inflamed.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Euppura- 
tion  may  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  without  involving  them, 
and  that  pyemic  inflammation  of  joints  is  not  always  suppurative.  It 
must  be  added  to  the  foregoing  account  that  secondary  inflammations, 
suppurative  or  not,  frequently  manifest  themselves  in  the  connective  tissue 
and  among  the  muscles ;  and  that  of  organs  which  have  not  been 
specially  named,  the  eye,  the  prostate,  and  the  tJastis  are  very  apt  to 
suffer.  The  skin  never  presents  any  charaoteristio  change ;  but  it  is  often 
slightly  jaundiced,  and  occasionaUy  presents  petechite ;  andamina  are 
common. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  and  blood-vessels  in  pysamia  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest.  The  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  the  vessels  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  extent,  have  usually  the  aspect  of  perfieot  health.    The 
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eoagnk,  indeed,  which  are  found  post  mortem  in  the  heart  and  larger 

TesselB  oga&lly  differ  in  nothing  from  coagnla  found  under  other  ciroum- 

stsnces ;  very  rarely  a  few  soft  masses  of  disintegrated  fibrine  or  of  oor- 

pnscles  resembling  pus  may  be  found  imbedded  in  them.    But,  with  this 

exception,  it  is  only  in  the  arteries  whioh  lead  to  the  secondary  morbid 

patches,  and  in  the  veins  involved  in  the  primary  lesion,  that  visible 

morbid  phenomena  are  present.    The  minute  arteries  distributed  to  each 

patch  of  pulmonary  disease  are  always  found  filled  and  obstructed  either 

with  ordinary  thrombi  or  with  a  soft  yellowish  material,  consisting  of 

disintegrated  fibrine  and  corpuscles,  or  in  some  cases  of  these  mingled  with 

what  appear  to  be  groups  of  pus-cells.     Similar  coagula  have  been  detected 

in  the  small  vessels  leading  to  the  diseased  patches  occurring  in  the  heart, 

spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  doubtless  are  always  present  in  the  arteries,  which 

are  connected  with  the  generalised  pyeemic  lesions.    The  veins  which  are 

involved  in  the  primary  inflammatory  process  are  in  a  very  large  proportion 

of  cases  obviously  diseased.    It  is  true  that,  even  after  careful  dissection, 

they  have  in  some  cases  appeared  to  be  entirely  healthy.    Bnt  when  we 

bear  in  mind  that  in  other  cases  the  presence  of  diseased  veins  has  only 

been  detected  after  hours  of  minute  investigation,  we  shall  see  reason  to 

suspect  their  existence  in  oases  where  they  have  been  reported  to  be  absent. 

When  diseased,  their  parietes  are  thickened  and  indurated ;  they  may  be 

entire,  or  may  communicate  by  orifices  resulting  from  ulceration  or  some 

other  cause  with  the  morbific  elements  in  which  they  are  imbedded ;  and 

their  interior  is  occupied  by  coagula.    These  are  mostly  adherent,  and  more 

or  less  deoolonrised ;  they  may  be  solid  throughout,  but  more  commonly 

•re  reduced  in  their  interior  into  a  reddish  or  yellowish  pus-like  pulp  or 

fluid.    This  appears  generaUy  to  consist  of  disintegrated  fibrine,  but  is  in 

some  cases  true  pus.    It  is  mostly  separated  from  the  venous  walls  by  a 

layer  of  fibrine,  and  shut  out  from  the  proximal  portion  of  the  venous 

channel  wherein  it  lies  by  a  continuation  of  this  layer  of  fibrine,  which 

forms  a  kind  of  diaphragm  or  septum  between  them.    In  some  cases  no 

mechanical  impediment  whatever  exists  to  prevent  the  free  admixture  of 

the  pus  contained  in  the  vein  with  the  general  circulation. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  proximate  cause  of  pyemia. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  secondary  inflanmiatory  patches  were 
mere  deposits  of  pus  which  had  been  absorbed  as  such  by  the  veins  and 
carried  to  the  localities  in  which  abscesses  were  found.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  this  view,  pus  as  such  is  not  found  to  circulate  with  the  blood, 
uid  the  secondary  patches  of  disease  are  never  in  the  first  instance,  and 
not  often  at  any  time,. distinctly  purulent.  The  theory  of  embolism,  how- 
ever, here  conies  to  our  aid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ihe  secondary  foci  of 
disease  are  almost  exactly  such  as  would  be  produced  by  embolism  of  the 
uteries  leading  to  them ;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  these  arteries  are 
Rally  plugged.  But  we  find  further,  that  these  plugs  are  identical  in 
composition  and  appearance  with  the  coagulated  material  which  blocks  up 
the  veins  of  the  primarily  inflamed  region.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
tmame  that  the  diseased  veins  are  reidly  the  sources  of  emboli,  which  be- 
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eoming  impacted  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  induce  characteristic  changes 
in  the  parts  beyond,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  pyaemia  are,  therefore, 
in  large  measiire  dae  to  the  'dissemination  in  pellets  of  the  morbid  matters 
(pas,  disintegrated  clot,  and  the  like)  which  these  veins  contain.    In 
fikvoar  of  this  view  are  the  £acts  that  such  pellets  have  been  recognised 
in  transitu,  and  that  pyemia  is  especially  liable  to  occur  where  veins  have 
been  the  subject  of  operation,  and  where  inflammation  attacks  parts  in 
which  the  veins  are  abundant  and  large,  thin-waUed,  or  incapable  of  col- 
lapsing— such  parts,  for  example,  as  the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  the  uterus 
after  parturition,  the  cancellous  structure  of  bones,  and  the  meninges  of 
the  brain.     There  can  be  little  doubt  indeed  of  the  correctness  of  the  above 
explanation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  little  doubt  also  that  the  quality  of  the 
emboli  has  a  marked  influence  over  the  quality  of  the  processes  which 
they  induce ;  and  that  hence  whether  these  latter  be  gangrenous,  suppu- 
rative, or  simply  inflammatory,  depends  in  no  small  d^^ree  on  the  special 
nature  of  the  process  going  on  in  the  primary  seats  of  disease.    But  will 
embolism  alone  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  pytemia  ?    To  this  questioi 
Virchow  replies  in  the  negative.    He  considers  pysBmia  to  be  a  two-fold 
disease,  comprising,  in  the  first  place,  phenomena  due  to  embolism,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  phenomena  due  to  the  absorption  of  some  more  subtle 
poison.     The  latter,  which  he  regards  as  the  more  important,  have  been 
collectively  termed  septicemia,  and  he  considers  that  these  two  groups  of 
phenomena  may  occur  independently  of  one  another.    A  very  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  patients  occasionally  die 
with  many  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pyemia,  arising  from  some  un- 
healthy wound,  in  whom  no  morbid  conditions  whatever  con  be  discovered 
post  mortem,  save  congestion  of  various  internal  organs,  small  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  beneath  the  serous  membranes  and  elsewhere,  and  tenden^ 
to  rapid  decomposition.    Such  cases,  which  are  very  acute  in  their  pro- 
gress, are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  endemic 
prevalence  of  pyemia,  and  are  regarded  by  many  as  cases  in  which  death 
has  supervened  before  the  specific  lesions  have  had  time  to  develop  them- 
selves.   The  discovery  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  and  morbid  tissues  of 
pyemic  patients  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest.    Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  in  these  oi^anisms  we  have  the  specific  cause  of  the 
disease;   that  it  is  to  their  abundant  presence  in  the  part  primarily 
affected  that  local  tmhealthy  action  is  due ;  and  that  it  is  to  their  distribu- 
tion, in  association  to  a  large  extent  with  emboU,  that  the  secondary 
lesions  owe  their  specially  unhealthy  features,  and  the  general  symptoms 
of  disease  assume  so  grave  a  character. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say,  so  &r  as  our  present  knowledge  goes :  that 
septic  bacteria  (at  present  indistinguishable  &om  one  another)  are  the 
causes  alike  of  true  pyemia,  of  septic  infection,  and  of  septic  poisoning : 
that  (as  we  have  already  shown)  in  septic  poisoning  the  bacteria  grow 
only  at  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  and  evolve  there  a  fluid  poison  which 
undergoes  absorption ;  that  in  septic  infection  (as  we  have  also  shown) 
the  bacteria  infect  the  organism  and  multiply  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
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tissaes ;  and  that  in  true  pytemia  we  have  not  onl j  bacterial  infection,  aa 
in  the  last  case,  but  disseminated  fbci  of  inflammation  due  to  arterial 
obstraction.  It  is  easy  to  understand  from  this  view  how  it  is  that,  when 
pyemic  processes  are  present,  the  lungs  are,  as  a  rule,  affected  both 
earHer  and  more  extensively  than  other  organs. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  which  usher  in  an  attack  of 
pftenua  are  generally  well  marked,  unless  the  condition  of  the  patient  or 
the  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  he  is  labouring  at  the  time  confuses 
them.  The  first  symptom  to  attract  attention  is  almost  without  excep- 
tion a  Efudden,  severe,  and  prolonged  rigor,  followed  by  profuse  perspiration. 
The  patient  may  recover  from  this,  and  for  a  time  appear  to  be  restored 
to  health.  Bat  before  long,  it  may  be  the  next  day,  or  at  some  earlier 
period,  the  rigor  returns  with  its  after  sweating  stage ;  and  again  and 
again,  at  varying  intervals,  rigors  and  sweats  recur.  In  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  the  conjunctivae  and  skin  assume  a  sallow  tinge  ;  the  patient 
becomes  dull  and  heavy,  or  it  may  be  restless,  and  acquires  very  much  the 
manner  and  aspect  of  a  person  suffering  from  some  form  of  continued  fever. 
In  company  with  the  above  symptoms,  or  in  succession  to  them,  others  of 
more  or  less  importance  show  themselves.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid, 
weak,  and  perhaps  intermittent.  The  tongue  becomes  glazed  and  fissured, 
or  coated,  and  after  a  time  dry  and  brown,  the  hps  parched,  the  teeth 
covered  with  sordes.  The  patient  is  thirsty,  loses  appetite,  suffers  often 
firom  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  not  unfrequently  fi-om  diarrhoea.  The 
respirations  become  shallow  and  frequent,  and  the  respiratory  acts 
attended  with  dilatation  of  the  nares  or  separation  of  the  hps,  and  a 
miffing,  sipping  or  sucking  sound.  Cough  often  supervenes,  attended 
probably  with  pains  in  the  chest,  and  evidences  of  pleurisy  or  consolidation 
of  the  lungs,  and  of  excessive  secretion  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
skin,  in  the  intervals  between  the  perspirations  and  rigors,  is  often  dry 
and  harsh,  and  may  present  sudamina.  The  sallowness  generally  in- 
creases, and  often  amounts  before  death  to  well-marked  jaundice.  Pain 
and  swelling  in  or  around  joints,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  coimective  tissue, 
often  present  themselves,  and  pus  may  form  rapidly  in  these  situations. 
As  the  disease  advances  the  patient  becomes  excessively  prostrate,  his  face 
shnmken,  and  for  the  most  part  pale,  his  mental  functions  disturbed; 
alight  delirium  comes  on,  sometimes  coma,  sometimes  convulsions ;  and 
death  ensues  usually  in  from  four  to  ten  days.  Sometimes  pyaemia  takes 
a  more  chronic  course  :  the  symptoms  are  then  altogether  less  strongly 
pronounced,  the  fever  assumes  the  characters  of  hectic  fever,  abscesses 
fonn  in  connection  with  bones,  in  the  joints  and  other  superficial  parts, 
and  the  patient  sinks  from  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  or  even 
a  few  months,  or  in  rare  cases  recovers  after  a  protracted  convalescence. 
la  these  cases  there  is  a  curious  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  sup- 
putative  pericarditis ;  and  in  these  especially  joints  are  apt  to  inflame 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  subside  without  suppurating,  as  in  acute 
iheomatism. 

We  will  consider  some  of  the  symptoms  of  pyaemia  more  in  detail. 
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The  patient's  aspect  may  at  first  be  healthy-looking  or  nearly  so,  but 
soon  becomes  dull  and  oppressed.  The  face  is  sometimes  flushed,  some- 
times pallid,  and  often  these  conditions  alternate.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  disease  pallor  generally  becomes  estabUshed,  and  the  countenance 
shrunken  and  anxious,  or  of  that  dnll  expressionless  aspect  which  is 
common  in  the  last  stage  of  many  febrile  disorders.  Bigors,  though 
occasionally  absent,  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of 
pyeemia.  They  vary  in  number  and  frequency,  sometimes  occnrring  at 
short  and  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  assuming  a  quotidian  character, 
and  generally  ceasing  after  the  first  two  or  three  days.  Their  dnration 
ranges  from  a  few  minutes  up  to  half  an  hour.  The  temperature  of 
pyaemia  has  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  that  of  ague ;  the  rigors  are 
always  attended  with  a  rapid  rise,  which  is  followed  by  an  almost  equaUy 
rapid  faU.  Daring,  or  after,  the  first  rigor,  the  temperature  may  reach 
104°,  106°,  or  even  107°,  or  more,  and  the  subsequent  fall  carries  it  down 
probably  to  a  little  above  the  normal,  occasionally  even  below  it.  Snbae- 
quently,  according  to  circimistances,  the  temperature  may  present  a 
succession  of  similar  elevations  and  depressions,  or  maintain  a  nearly 
uniform  level.  Death  may  be  preceded  by  a  normal,  low,  or  even  very 
high  temperature.  The  skin,  which  is  often  harsh  and  dry,  perspires 
profusely  after  the  rigors,  and  copious  perspirations  recur  from  time  to 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  malady,  and  attend  its  last  stage. 

The  respiratory  acts,  as  the  disease  advances,  become  frequent, 
independently  of  the  presence  of  pulmonary  complication,  and  not 
nncommonly  reach  40,  50,  or  60  in  the  minute;  and  the  breath  is 
said  to  acquire  a  peculiar  sweet  odour.  The  pleuritic  exudation,  the 
pulmonary  lesions,  and  the  excessive  formation  of  bronchial  mucus 
aggravate  the  symptoms  due  to  the  respiratory  organs;  and  induce 
dyspnoea,  cough  with  various  forms  of  expectoration,  pleuritic  stitches, 
and  friction,  crepitation,  rhonchus,  or  other  auscultatory  phenomena. 

The  feebleness  of  the  pyemic  pulse  is  remarkable.  It  is  generally 
rapid  from  the  beginning,  or,  if  not  rapid,  variable,  so  that  the  slightest 
exertion  of  body  or  mind  raises  it  20,  80,  or  even  40  beats  in  the  minute. 
As  the  disease  advances,  it  frequently  rises  to  140  or  160  in  the  minute, 
and  may  even  reach  200 ;  it  then  tends  to  become  irregular  and  almost 
imperceptible.  Pericardial  friction  or  other  signs  of  cardiac  implication 
may  of  course  arise. 

Abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of 
hepatic  or  splenic  congestion  or  inflammation,  or  of  circumscribed 
peritonitis  in  connection  therewith.  The  jaundice,  which  is  so  common 
in  pyemia,  appears  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  presence  of  pyiemie 
deposits  and  abscesses  in  the  liver.  Frerichs  remarks  that,  '  to  all 
appearance  the  jaundice  is  here  the  result  of  an  impaired  consumption  of 
bile  in  the  blood,  arising  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  metamorphie 
processes  which  go  on  in  that  fluid.' 

Urea  is  largely  increased,  and  often  the  urine  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  albumen. 
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Arthritic,  periosteal,  and  other  superficial  abscesses  are  far  more 
common  in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acute  form  of  pysBmia.  Their 
tonrntioa  is  mostly  indicated  by  the  usual  symptoms  which  attend  such 
inflammation.  Sometimes,  however,  they  come  on  rapidly  and  with 
little  or  no  pain. 

The  nervous  Efymptoms  are  much  like  those  of  typhus  and  some  other 
q)ecific  fevers.  They  vary,  but  comprise  in  the  first  instance  either  rest- 
lessness or  apathy  and  drowsiness,  and  later  on  delirium,  which  may  be 
?iolent,  but  is  generally  muttering,  and  often  passes  into  coma.  Muscular 
debility  is  always  well  marked  from  the  beginning,  and  soon  becomes 
extreme.  There  are  often  tremors  or  subsultus,  and  sooner  or  later  loss  of 
control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

The  time  at  which  pyemia  arises  in  relation  to  the  morbid  condition  on 
which  it  supervenes  varies.  In  accident  and  operation  oases,  and  in  those 
of  carbuncle  and  erysipelas,  it  may  come  on  at  any  moment  from  the  com- 
mencement of  suppuration  down  to  the  period  of  complete  recovery.  In 
eases  of  acute  suppuration  connected  with  bone,  and  acute  necrosis,  pysemic 
symptoms  are  sometimes  present  almost  firom  the  first.  In  puerperal  women 
pyannia  usually  manifests  itself  between  the  third  and  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
day  after  labour. 

The  prc^nosis  of  pyemia  is  exceedingly  un&vourable.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  recovery  occasionally  takes  place ;  at  the  same  time  it  rarely 
happens  that  this  event  ensues  in  cases  which,  from  the  severity  of  their 
symptoms,  are  distinctly  recognised  as  pyemic  during  life.  The  cases  of 
teeovery  are  usually  those  in  which  the  symptoms  from  the  beginning 
are  mild,  and  which  would  probably  not  be  rec(^;nised  as  pyemic  but  for 
the  hd  of  their  occurrence  during  the  endemic  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  the  wards,  say,  of  a  lying-in  hospital. 

There  is  generally  not  much  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  pyemia 
when  it  arises  after  surgical  injuries  or  parturition.  There  is  much  more 
difficulty  when  it  occurs  in  patients  who  are  already  prostrated  by  acute 
inflammatory  affections,  such  as  carbuncle  or  erysipelas,  the  symptoms 
due  to  which  are  not  unlike  those  of  pyemia  itself.  And  it  is  particularly 
apt  to  be  misunderstood  when  it  arises  out  of  some  deep-seated  suppura- 
tion. The  diseases  for  which  it  may  be  especially  mistaken,  and  for 
idiieh  it  has  been  mistaken  over  and  over  again,  are  typhus  and  enteric 
fevets,  internal  acute  inflammations  (especially  of  the  lungs),  urethral 
and  bladder  affections  in  which  the  kidneys  have  become  involved, 
glanders  and  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  a  good  rule  when  a  case  comes 
under  treatment  in  which  typhoid  symptoms  with  great  prostration  have 
developed  themselves  very  rapidly,  and  in  which  from  the  absence  of  any 
specific  symptom  the  physician  hesitates  to  form  a  definite  diagnosis,  to 
oTMinmn  the  llmbs  and  surface  of  the  body  carefully.  It  has  more  than 
onee  happened  to  us  in  such  cases  to  recognise,  by  the  increased  bulk  of  a 
ihigh  or  arm,  the  source  of  the  symptoms  in  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
periosteal abscess. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  clinically  between  the 
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different  forms  of  septicffimia  on  the  one  hand,  and  trae  pysmia  on  the 
other.  The  symptoms  are,  in  the  main,  alike  in  both  cases ;  bnt  in 
simple  septicsemia  there  is  necessarily  absence  of  symptoms  referrible  to 
the  secondary  inflammatory  lesions  characteristic  of  pyaemia.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  constitutional  symptoms  suggestiTe  of 
pyemia,  coming  on  suddenly  in  the  coarse  of  tmhealthy  ulceration,  may 
be  due  simply  to  septic  poisoning,  and  may  subside  as  the  ulcerated 
surface  cleans.  In  these  cases  there  may  or  may  not  be  sm  initial  rigor; 
bat  among  the  more  striking  phenomena  are,  mental  apathy  or  deliiinm, 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  dryness  of  tongue,  feebleness  and  rapidi^  d 
pulse,  perspirations,  extreme  muscular  debility  and  rise  of  temperature. 
And  further,  it  may  be  noted,  that  cases  (such  as  are  met  with  in 
puerperal  women)  resembling  pyeemia  in  their  onset  and  main  symptoms, 
proving  rapidly  fatal,  and  presenting  post  mortem  no  secondai^  lesions, 
are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  cases  of  true  and  uncomplicated  septic 
infection. 

Treatment. — Very  little,  unfortunately,  can  be  done  medically  for  a 
case  of  pyeemia.  We  cannot  cure  the  complaint;  we  cannot  arrest  it; 
we  cannot,  so  far  as  we  know,  eliminate  &om  the  system  any  poisonoiu 
matter  to  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  due.  Quinine  has  been'  ex- 
hibited with  the  object  both  of  checking  the  periodic  rigors,  and  of 
reducing  excessive  temperature ;  cold  baths  also  have  been  used  with  the 
latter  object;  hot  baths  have  been  employed  to  promote  perspiration, 
purgatives  to  aid  elimination  from  the  bowels,  antiseptics  of  various  kinds 
to  obviate  the  supposed  pntrefactive  tendency  of  the  disease.  But  all  to 
little  purpose.  Our  main  aim  must  be,  on  Uie  one  hand,  to  support  the 
patient's  strength  by  regulated  and  suitable  diet  and  the  moderate  em- 
ployment of  sthnulants,  in  aid  of  which  vegetable  tonics  in  combinatiffli 
wiUi  the  mineral  adds  are  often  useful ;  on  the  other  hand  to  relieve,  as 
far  as  may  be,  all  distressing  symptoms  and  injurious  complications,  for 
which  various  purposes  no  drug  is  so  generally  useful  as  opium  or 
morphia.  Where  symptoms  suggestive  of  pyemia  show  themselves,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  part  which  is 
its  supposed  source ;  not  so  much,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
pyasmia  in  actual  progress  as  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  what  may 
perhaps  only  threaten.  Unhealthy  wounds  should  be  freely  laid  open, 
deep-seated  abscesses  freely  incised,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  antiseptic 
or  caustic  injections  or  applications  freely  employed. 

In  surgical  and  obstetrical  practice,  especiaUy  that  of  hospitals,  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  pyaemia  is  one  of  tiie  highest 
interest.  No  doubt  pyaemia  very  frequently  occurs  sporadically  among 
both  surgical  and  obstetrical  patients.  But,  whenever  either  pyeemia  or 
erysipelas,  no  matter  how  it  has  originated,  appears  among  groups  of 
such  patients,  we  know  that  there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  for  it  to 
spread.  To  obviate  this  tendency,  extreme  cleanliness,  ample  ventilation, 
scrupulous  nicety  with  respect  to  the  treatment  and  dressing  of  raw 
surfaces,  and  especially  the  utmost  care  not  to  allow  infection  to  be 
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cwTeyed  from  one  to  another  by  the  fingers  of  the  medical  and  other 
attoidants,  are  essential.  The  extreme  value  of  Professor  Lister's  anti- 
sqitie  method  of  operating  and  treating  raw  sorfEUses  is  now  ahnost 
ooirersitlly  acknowledged. 


XXrV.    LEPROSY.    {Elephantiasis  Grcecorum.) 

Definition. — A  specific  disease,  endemic  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
characterised  by  the  slow  development  of  nodular  growths  in  connection 
with  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  nerves,  and  (in  the  last  case)  by 
the  snpervention  of  anaesthesia,  paralysis,  and  a  tendency  to  ulcerative 
destmction  and  gangrene. 

Causation  and  history. — Leprosy  has  doubtless  been  largely  con- 
fonnded  with  other  maladies,  such  as  elephantiasis  Arabum,  syphihs,  and 
TarioQS  affections  of  the  skin,  but  has  yet  been  recognised  from  the 
earh'est  times,  has  been  described  under  various  names,  and  has  been  re- 
garded with  perhaps  more  general  superstitious  awe  and  dread  than  any 
other  known  disease.  It  was  probably  not  uncommon  throughout  Europe 
dnring  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  underwent  a 
marrellous  increase  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  An 
epidemic  wave  seems  then  to  have  spread  slowly  from  the  south-east  to 
the  north-west ;  and  it  was  assumed,  indeed  (though  probably  errone- 
oody),  that  at  that  time  it  was  imported  into  Europe  by  the  returning 
Crusaders.  The  disease  prevailed  generally  with  great  severity  during 
the  succeeding  two  or  three  hundred  years,  then  began  to  subside,  and 
had  finally  disappeared  from  the  greater  part  of  Europe  by  the  end  of  the 
acTenteenth  century.  This  subsidence  of  leprosy  was  closely  related  in 
time  with  the  asserted  introduction  of  syphilis ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
maintained  (in  spite  of  the  clearest  proof  to  the  contrary)  that  these 
dueases  are  co-related,  and  their  manifestations  mere  modified  results  of 
the  operation  of  the  same  virus.  But  although  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
became  thus  free  at  the  date  above  assigned,  the  disease  lingered  in  the 
Faroe  Isles  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  still 
prevails  in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Russia, 
and  with  especial  severity  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  leprosy  is  mainly  a  disease  of  tropical  and  sub* 
tropical  climates,  and  among  these  its  chosen  habitats  are,  perhaps, 
Central  and  Southern  Africa,  India  and  China,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Sooth  America.  The  etiology  of  leprosy  has  been  largely  discussed. 
Temperature,  climate,  soil,  race,  habits,  food,  have  aU  been  regarded  as 
predisposing,  if  not  exciting,  causes.  That  temperature  has  no  obvious 
tpedfic  influence  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  prevails  alike 
in  Norway  and  in  India.  That  soil  and  climate  are  equally  inoperative 
U  ihown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  both  on  marshy  soils  and  at  high 
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elevations,  both  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  inland  regions,  both  in  continents 
and  in  islands,  and  in  nearly  all  latitudes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  a  large  number  of  the  localities  which  it  specially  affects  are 
low-lying  and  marshy,  and  on  the  sea-coast  or  banks  of  rivers.  That 
race  and  habits  are  not  specific  causes  is  clear  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  amongst  races  of  the  most  diverse  kinds,  and  amongst  persons  of 
the  most  opposite  habits.  Yet  it  may  probably  be  admitted,  and  has 
been  asserted,  that  of  several  races  living  associated  together  and  under 
many  similar  conditions,  some  are  more  prone  to  leprosy  than  others ; 
and  also  that  the  disease  is  on  the  whole  more  common  among  the  poor 
and  filthy  than  among  the  well-to-do  and  cleanly.  As  regards  the  in- 
fluence of  diet,  it  may  be  pointed  oat  that  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
use  of  decomposing  fish ;  but,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  disease 
is  met  with  where  not  only  fish  is  never  eaten,  but  where  the  diet  is 
mainly  vegetable.  It  follows  necessarily  that  if  the  cause  of  leprosy 
reside  in  any  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  enumerated,  that  con- 
dition has  at  all  events  as  yet  escaped  recognition.  Formerly  the  disease 
was  regarded  as  highly  contagious,  and  consequently  all  commnnication 
between  the  sick  and  the  healthy  was  rigorously  interdicted.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  its  contagiousness  is  almost  miiversally  denied  by 
scientific  medical  men ;  and  it  is  beyond  doabt  that  the  attendants  on 
the  sick  apparently  fail  to  take  it,  that  children  live  habitually  in  the 
same  house  with  leprous  members  of  their  family  without  becoming 
affected,  and  that  even  sexual  cohabitation  may  go  on  for  years  without 
the  disease  being  transmitted  from  the  diseased  person  to  the  healthy 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  dis- 
ease is  to  a  considerable  extent  hereditary — ^hereditary,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  same  sense  as  tubercle  and  carcinoma  are  hereditary,  but  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  syphilis  is  hereditary.  In  other  words,  it  appears,  not 
that  children  are  ever  bom  with  leprosy,  but  that  the  children  of  leprous 
parents  are  more  likely  to  become  affected  than  are  the  children  of 
healthy  parents — a  fact  which  probably  explains  the  supposed  influence 
of  race.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  causes  of  leprosy,  of  its 
generally  endemic  character,  and  of  its  occasional  epidemic  prevalence, 
are  alike  unknown.  That  the  disease  has  a  specific  character  is  quite 
clear ;  and  that  the  tendency  to  it  (if  not  the  disease  itself)  is  trans- 
missible from  parent  to  child,  is  equally  clear.  But  whether  it  belongs  to 
that  class  of  diseases  which  is  represented  by  tubercle  and  carcinoma,  or 
whether,  like  ague  and  goitre,  it  is  the  result  of  some  obscure  telluric 
condition,  or  whether,  like  scurvy  and  ergotism,  it  is  due  to  some  de&olt 
or  error  of  diet  as  yet  unrecognised,  or  whether,  like  cholera,  enteric 
fever,  or  syphilis,  it  is  imparted  in  some  special  way  by  the  sick  to  the 
healthy,  are  matters  in  regard  to  which  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge. 
Certain  recent  statements  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of  leprosy  into 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  into  Australia,  and  its  subsequent  spread  in 
those  countries  (assuming  them  to  be  correct),  go  &r  to  establish  its 
commnnicabiUty.    Dr.  Liveing  concludes  that,  if  not  contagious  in  the 
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ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  capable  of  propagation  by  the  imbibition 
of  (he  excreta  of  lepers. 

The  suspicion  that  leprosy  is  directly  or  indirectly  contagious  derives 
some  eonfirmation  from  the  discovery  of  bacilli,  apparently  specific,  in 
persons  suflFering  from  the  disease.  They  were  first  recognised  by  Dr.  A. 
Hansen,  in  1874.  Since  that  time  the  fact  of  their  presence  has  been 
confirmed  by  numerous  observers  ;  and  recently,  Comil  and  Suchard  in 
France,  and  Majocchi  and  Pellizzari  in  Italy,  have  given  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  the  organisms,  which  accord  in  every  essential  particular  with 
those  of  Hansen.  Edbner  of  Berlin  has  yet  more  recently  published  a 
paper  on  the  subject.  It  appears  from  these  researches  that  the  bacillus 
lepne  (which  like  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  ia  stained  by  methyline  blue) 
is  found,  both  in  the  granular  and  in  the  elongated  form,  in  the  blood  and 
tissues  of  leprous  patients,  but  mainly  in  the  specific  leprous  growths  ;  that 
it  is  found  in  the  blood,  specially  at  the  periods  of  eruption,  and  more 
abundantly  in  growing  tubercles  than  in  those  which  are  undergoing 
atrophy. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Leprosy  is  a  disease  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  but  commences  most  commonly  in  early  adult  life.  It  is  usually 
preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms  which  continue  for  weeks,  months,  or 
years,  before  the  specific  signs  of  the  disease  manifest  themselves.  These 
consist  in  the  first  instance  in  lassitude  and  depression,  attended  with 
more  or  less  febrile  disturbance,  rigors,  nausea,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
After  a  time  livid  blotches  make  their  appearance  here  and  there  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  skin,  remain  out  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  then  subside, 
to  be  followed  at  irregular  intervals  by  other  similar  outbreaks.  They 
are  tender,  elevated  discs,  or  rings,  or  more  or  less  irregular  patches, 
varying  perhaps  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 
In  the  coarse  of  time  the  blotches  become  more  persistent,  and  their 
subsidence  is  followed  either  by  brownish  pigmentary  stains,  or  by  an 
unnatural  whiteness  and  opacity  of  the  skin,  associated  with  more  or  less 
eontaietion  and  depression.  The  central  area  of  a  patch  not  unfrequently 
assumes  one  or  other  of  these  conditions,  while  its  periphery  is  still 
extending  in  the  form  of  an  elevated  livid  ring.  During  the  earUer  of 
these  stages  the  afifection  has  often  some  resemblance  to  psoriasis, 
lupus,  or  acne  rosacea,  and  is  sometimes  termed  macular  leprosy; 
during  the  later  of  them  the  condition  of  skin  is  sometimes  designated 
norphaa  nigra  or  alba,  according  as  the  cicatricial  area  is  pigmented 
or  eokmrless. 

The  specific  phenomena  of  leprosy  now  begin  to  develop  themselves, 
and  theee  vary  according  as  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  nerves  on  the  other,  are  principally  affected.  Many  cases 
no  doubt  occur  in  which  all  of  these  tissues  are  implicated  simultaneously 
or  in  sncflession.  But  in  a  large  number  the  specific  morbid  processes 
are  almost  accurately  hmited  to  one  or  other  tissue ;  and  the  disease 
henee  assumes  two  distinct  and  easily  recognised  types.  They  are  known 
Jts  tvhtrcuiar  and  anasthetic  leprosy  respectively. 
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In  tubercular  leprosy,  which  is  relatively  most  cojmnon  in  temperate 
climates,  nodular  elevations  slowly  develop  themselves  in  the  sabstanoe 
of  the  cutis,  and  mainly  on  the  site  of  the  macular  eruption.    These  are 
attached  by  broad  bases,  become  more  and  more  prominent  and  some- 
times pedunculated,  and  not  unfrequently  coalesce  with  one  another  so 
as  to  form  irregular  nodulated  masses.    They  vary  at  length  individaallj 
from  perhaps  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  walnut.    They  are  for 
the  most  part  hard  and  resistent,  of  a  dusky  reddish  or  brownish  hue, 
smooth  and  sometimes  polished  on  the  surface,  and  often,  like  those  of 
lupus,  present  a  certain  degree  of  translucency.    They  are  attended  with 
little  inherent  pain  or  uneasiness,  but  are  more  or  less  tender,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  permanence  and  the  little  tendency  they  manifest  to 
undergo  degeneration  or  ulceration.    Nevertheless  they  do  occasionally, 
after  a  long  time,  become  the  seat  of  some  partial  fatty  change,  grow 
softer  and  almost  fluctuating,  and  acquire  a  dirty  yellowish  hue ;  and  not 
unfrequently  also,  when  irritated  by  exposure,  filth  or  injury,  they  become 
excoriated  or  ulcerated,  or  covered  with  thin  scabs,  and  exude  a  serous  or 
ichorous  fluid.   The  gfrowth  of  the  tumours  is  attended  with  atrophy  of  the 
cutaneous  glands  and  of  the  hair.    The  latter  first  becomes  thin  and  dr; 
and  loses  its  colour,  and  then  disappears  entirely.    The  loss  of  hair,  how- 
ever, is  not,  as  in  syphilis,  general,  but  simply  limited  to  the  situations 
in  which  there  is  obvious  disease.    The  tubercles  of  leprosy  occur  mainly 
on  those  surfaces  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  air,  namely,  the  &ce, 
hands  and  feet,  but  they  are  common  also  on  the  extensor  aspects  of  the 
limbs.    On  the  face  they  chiefly  affect  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  the  nose 
and  lips,  and  the  lobes  of  the  ears.    The  nodulated  thickening  of  the  eye- 
brows and  adjacent  parts  of  the  forehead  gives    a    peculiar   morose 
character  to  the  expression ;  and  the  thickening  of  the  nose  and  Ups  with 
the  associated  bronzing  of  the  parts  imparts  to  the  European  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mulatto.    When  the  face  is  thus  affected  the  term  leontia^ 
is  sometimes  apphed  to  the  disease.    In  the  hands  and  feet  the  back  or 
dorsum  is  chiefly  involved.    In  addition  to  the  cutaneous  growths  which 
have  just  been  described,  nodules  of  the  same  kind  appear  in  the  sab- 
cutaneous  tissue.    The  morbid  process  is  limited  to  the  skin  and  subjacent 
tissues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;   but  at  length  certain  of  the  muooos 
membranes  become  imphcated,  especially  those  of  the  nose,  mouth  and 
larynx.    The  affection  here  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  the  skin ;  it 
consists  in  the  formation  of  nodules,  which  increase  in  size,  run  together, 
and  sometimes  form  flattened  elevations.    The  growths,  however,  are 
softer,  more  readily  ulcerate,  and  on  healing  leave  deep  and  dense 
cicatrices.    In  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  cartilages  of  the  noae  not 
unfrequently  become  exposed,  the  tongue  large,  nodulated,  and  seamed 
with  cicatrices,   and  the  different  parts  of  the  larynx    thickened  and 
stiff,  and  its    channel  contracted.      In   association  with  the  affection 
of  the  larynx  a  peculiar  cough  and  hoarseness  of  voice  become  devdoped 
which   are  very  characteristic  of  the  disease.    According  to  Daniels- 
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ten  and  Boeck  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  may  undergo  the 
same  changes  as  the  larynx.  The  conjunctivse  are  apt  to  be  simflarly 
affected,  and  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  perforation  of  the  comete 
io  ensue. 

In  atuesthetic  leprosy,  which  is  specially  common  in  hot  climates,  it 
not  imfreqnently  happens  that  no  tubercles  are  ever  developed.  And  the 
entaneous  affection  may  be  either  that  which  has  been  described  as 
among  the  prodromal  phenomena  of  leprosy,  or  so  slight  that  attention  is 
first  called  to  it  by  some  impairment  or  change  of  sensibiUty.  There  may 
even  be  no  structural  change  whatever.  We  will  first  consider  the 
nervous  phenomena,  and  afterwards  the  local  processes  going  on  in  the 
skin  and  subjacent  parts.  In  the  first  instance  there  may  be  a  combina- 
tion of  hyperaesthesia  and  anaesthesia,  some  parts  being  numb  or  insensible 
while  others  bum  or  tingle  and  are  excessively  tender,  i,nd  not  unfre- 
quently  arese  of  numbness  are  surrounded  by  rings  of  increased  sensibihty ; 
these  conditions,  moreover,  replace  one  another,  so  that  parts  which  were 
hypersBsthetic  become  anjesthetic ;  and,  further,  they  may  occupy  numer- 
•03  scattered  spots  or  pervade  separately  or  in  combination  extensive 
tntcts  of  skin.  They  are  often  connected,  though  by  no  means  necessarily 
80,  with  the  cutaneous  maculse.  The  affection  of  the  sensory  nerves 
is  generally  associated  with  affection  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  indeed  the 
latter  (although  it  seems  to  come  on  later)  occasionally  preponderates. 
Thos  there  are  often  tremblings  and  jerkings  of  the  limbs ;  but  especially 
there  soon  supervenes  muscular  paralysis.  The  aniesthetic  and  paralysed 
regions  gradually  shrink,  the  fat,  the  muscles,  and  even  the  bones  waste, 
and  the  skin  contracts  over  them,  becoming  white  or  pigmented,  and 
assmning  a  cicatricial  character.  The  parts  which  are  generally  first 
affected,  and  which  suffer  most  severely,  are  the  hands  and  forearms,  feet 
and  legs :  in  the  upper  extremity  mainly  the  districts  supphed  by  the 
ulnar  nerve,  and  in  the  lower  extremity  the  regions  correspondingly 
sitiuted  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  foot.  It  -will  be  recollected  that 
the  ulnar  nerve,  besides  giving  sensory  branches  to  the'inner  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm,  to  the  iimer  side  of  the  hand,  and  to  the  ring  and 
little  fingers,  suppUes  motor  nerves  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  inner 
half  of  the  flexor  profundus,  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  little  finger,  the 
interossei,  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  the  palmaris  brevis. 
And  the  consequence  of  thsir  wasting  and  loss  of  function  is  that  the 
pahn  becomes  flattened,  the  thumb  separated  firom  the  other  fingers,  and 
these  powerfully  extended  at  their  first  joints,  and  flexed  at  their  second 
and  third  joints :  condittons  which  impart  to  the  hand  the  well-known 
daw-like  form  which  always  results  firom  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 
Bulhe  not  unfrequently  form  and  burst,  sometimes  healing  quickly  and 
well,  at  other  times  leading  to  obstinate  ulcers,  which  leave  hard  depressed 
tJcatrices  behind.  After  a  time  gangrene  occurs  in  the  affected  parts, 
more  especially  the  hands  and  feet.  This  sometimes  begins  from  the 
Hu&ce,  and  gradually  deepens,  until  the  bones  are  exposed ;  sometimes 
begins  among  the  deeper  tissues,  and  involves  the  skin  secondarily.     It 
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often  ends  in  the  separation  of  the  bones,  in  the  loss  of  fingers  or  toes,  or 
even  of  a  hand  or  foot.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  rapidly  and 
perfectly  wounds  thus  made  heal  up. 

The  duration  of  leprosy  is  very  uncertain  :  that  of  the  anssthetic 
variety  is,  on  the  average,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  that  of  the  tuber- 
culated  form  eight  or  nine.  Death  is  due  partly  to  gradual  impairment 
of  nutrition,  but  mainly  to  the  supervention  of  complications,  especially 
phthisis,  dysentery,  and  kidney  affections. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology.— The  morbid  process  on  which  the 
chief  phenomena  of  leprosy  depend  consists  in  the  infiltration  of  the 
affected  tissues  with  innumerable  small  cells  containing  comparatively 
large  nuclei.  These,  in  accordance  with  Virchow's  views,  are  probably 
due  to  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles ;  and  collectively 
form  more  or  less  extensive  masses  of  new  growth  which  are  almost  iden- 
tical microscopically  with  granulation-tissue  and  with  the  tissue  of 
sj-philitic  gummata,  and  lupus.  The  leprous  growth  differs,  however, 
from  the  latter  two  especially  by  its  permanence  and  comparatively  little 
tendency  to  undergo  degenerative  changes.  The  new  growths  present,  at 
all  events  during  their  earlier  progress,  a  greyish,  yellowish  or  brownish, 
tint,  are  firm,  translucent  and  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  contain  few 
blood-vessels  and  little  blood. 

In  tubercular  leprosy  the  tumours  commence  in  the  skin  around  the 
hair  follicles  and  glands,  which  in  their  progress  they  gradually  compress 
and  destroy,  together  with  the  majority  of  the  other  textures  which  they 
involve ;  the  epidermis,  however,  remains  for  the  most  part  normal,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  hairs,  in  the  beginning  at  all  events,  become  hyper- 
trophied.  The  tubercles  do  not  usually  admit  of  being  enucleated,  but 
are  connected  by  processes  with  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 
Their  formation  beneath  the  skin  and  in  connection  with  the  mucous 
membranes  essentially  accords  with  the  above  description.  Both  in  the 
macular  stage  and  in  the  anaesthetic  form,  the  cutis,  however  slightly  it 
may  appear  to  be  affected,  is  the  seat  of  specific  prohferation. 

In  ansesthetic  leprosy  the  nerves  are  always  imphcated  :  the  smaller 
branches  being  mainly  involved,  and  of  the  nerve-trunks  those  portions 
which  are  most  superficial  and  most  obnoxious  to  injury.  They  swell  to 
several  times  their  normal  bulk,  sometimes  uniformly,  but  more  frequently 
irregularly,  so  as  to  present  something  of  a  beaded  character.  They 
become  at  the  same  time  firm,  greyish,  and  translucent.  The  change  is 
due  to  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  coimective  tissue  of  the  nerve- 
bundles  (mainly  of  that  which  separates  the  in^vidual  nerves  from  one 
another,  and  of  that  which  boimds  and  isolates  their  different  strands), 
and  exactly  resembles  what  occurs  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 
At  first  the  essential  elements  of  the  nerves  suffer  but  little  from  the 
adventitious  growth  which  surrounds  them ;  eventually,  however,  they 
undergo  degeneration. 

Dr.  Vandyke  Carter '  shows  that,  in  antesthetic  leprosy,  the  affected 
>  On  Leprosy  and  Elephantiasis,  1874. 
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muscles  become  couTerted  into  fibrous  tissue;  and  that  the  bones  ra- 
peciallj  of  the  hands  and  feet  waste ;  that  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones 
goffer  thus  to  some  extent,  but  that  the  metacarpal,  metatarsal,  and  phal- 
angeal bones  are  chiefly  affected,  and  in  an  increasing  order  from  the  first 
of  these  to  the  last  phalanges ;  that  their  shafts  become  attenuated,  and 
their  distal  extremities  disappear.  He  shows  also  that  these  conditions 
involve  mainly  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  and  the  corresponding  toes, 
and  that  here  the  last  phalanx  not  unfrequently  disappears  wholly,  the 
stdn  and  nail  then  shrinking  on  to  the  top  of  the  second  phalanx. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  statement  of  Danielssen  and  Boeck 
that  leprous  patients  are  liable  to  the  development  of  specific  tubercles 
throughout  the  bronchial  tubes  ;  they  describe  them  also  as  occurring  in 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  liver  and  other  organs.  These  statements  have 
not,  however,  been  fully  verified  by  subsequent  observers.  In  all  forms  of 
leprosy  the  lymphatic  glands  become  largely  hypertrophied,  especially 
those  in  immediate  connection  with  diseased  districts.  The  glands  which 
chiefly  sufi'er  are  those  of  the  groin,  neck,  and  submaxillary  region. 
Distinct  leprous  infiltration,  with  degeneration,  of  the  testicles  is  recorded 
by  Virchow. 

The  ulceration,  gangrene,  and  other  inflammatory  processes,  which  are 
80  common  in  the  course  of  leprosy,  seem  to  be  due,  not  so  much  to  any 
special  tendency  which  leprous  formations  have  to  pass  into  such  con- 
ditions, as  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  circumstances.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  tubercular  leprosy,  ulceration  seems  to  result  from  the 
effects  of  exposure,  cold,  dirt,  and  other  sources  of  irritation ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  ansesthetic  leprosy,  the  ulceration  and  gangrene  are  probably 
mainly  dependent  on  the  irritative  implication  of  the  nerves. 

Treatment. — By  common  consent  leprosy  is  an  incurable  disease ;  nor 
does  it  admit  of  alleviation  or  arrest  by  medicinal  treatment ;  but  it  is 
doubtless  well,  when  the  case  admits  of  it,  to  remove  the  patient  from  a 
locahty  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic,  to  protect  his  surface  as  far  as 
possible  from  injurious  influences  of  all  kinds,  and  to  maintain  his 
strength  by  appropriate  food  and  various  tonic  adjuvants. 


XXV.     AGUE.    (Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fever.) 

Definition, — A  specific  non-contagious  fever,  produced  by  malaria;  cha- 
racterised by  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  recurring  attacks  of  fever, 
attended  each  with  a  cold,  a  hot,  and  a  sweating  stage ;  and  having  an  in- 
definite duration,  and  a  tendency  to  reciur  which  may  last  for  many  years 
or  during  the  whole  of  life. 

Causation  and  history. — Ague  is  undoubtedly  not  contagious.  It  is 
not  communicable  fr'om  man  to  man,  nor  does  it  spread  from  a  centre, 
successively  invading  town  after  town  and  country  after  country.    It  is 
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strictly  an  endemic  affection,  belonging  to  certain  districts  and  induced  in 
them  by  some  poisonous  influence  which  pervades  them.  Ague -districts 
are  scattered  more  or  less  irregularly  over  the  whole  non-aqueous  surface 
of  the  globe,  excepting  apparently  that  of  the  frigid  zone.  And  the  viru- 
lence of  the  poison  which  they  yield  increases  for  the  most  part  as  they 
approach  the  equator.  They  generally  present  certain  common  features: 
they  are  tracts  of  low-lying  marshy  ground,  often  situated  upon  rivers  or 
lakes  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  often  presenting  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  always  a  porous  soil  which  is  commonly  composed  to  a  large  extent  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  But,  however  fever-stricken  such  places  may 
be,  the  malaria  which  they  breed  is  evolved  at  certain  seasons  only.  In 
our  own  country  and  probably  in  aU  temperate  climates,  the  dangerous 
periods  are  spring  and  autumn,  especially  autumn;  in  the  tropics,  the 
season  of  heat  and  drought  which  follows  upon  the  periodical  rains ;  and 
in  all  cases,  it  would  seem  that  the  poison  is  produced  only  or  with 
special  intensity,  not  when  the  marshy  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked,  but 
when,  after  it  has  been  thus  soaked,  the  surface  to  a  little  depth  has  under- 
gone a  rapid  process  of  drying.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  condition 
common  to  all  the  variously  situated  aguish  regions  which  causes  ague  ? 
Is  it  high  temperatvire  ?  Clearly  not ;  for  many  of  the  hottest  regions  of 
the  earth  are  completely  blameless.  Is  it  the  presence  of  water  ?  The 
answer  must  be  No;  for,  if  aqueous  vapour  could  cause  ague,  all  who 
frequent  the  sea,  or  live  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  should  contract  ague ; 
and  especially,  aguish  districts  should  be  most  dangerous  at  those  very 
times  when  they  are  now  most  free.  Is  it  the  presence  of  decaying  veget- 
able matter?  Again  the  answer  must  be  No.  Decaying  vegetable 
matter  exists  abundantly  in  places  where  ague  never  occurs  ;  and  more- 
over, as  Sir  Thomas  Watson  remarks,  if  such  matter  could  cause  ague, 
Londoners  ought  at  least  to  be  occasionally  infected  by  the  contents  of 
their  dust-bins  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden  Market. 
But  the  specific  influence  of  decaying  vegetables  in  the  causation  of  ague 
is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  ague  prevails  in  certain  places  where  no  such 
matter  exists.  '  In  August  1794,  after  a  very  hot  and  dry  summer,  our 
army  in  Holland  encamped  at  Bosendaal  and  Gosterhout.  The  soil  in 
both  places  was  a  level  plain  of  sand,  with  a  perfectly  dry  surface,  where 
no  vegetation  existed,  or  could  exist,  save  stunted  heath  plants.  It  was 
universally  percolated  to  within  a  few  inches  of  tlie  surface  with  water, 
which,  so  far  from  being  putrid,  was  perfectly  potable.  Here  fevers  of  the 
intermittent  and  remittent  type  appeared  among  the  troops  in  great  abun- 
dance.' (Watson.)  Again,  the  soil  of  Hong  Kong  consists  of  disintegrated 
granite,  containing,  according  to  Dr.  Parkes,  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  or- 
ganic matter  ;  yet  ague,  which  had  not  previously  prevailed,  became  rife 
and  fatal  at  a  time  when  the  soil  was  being  extensively  excavated  for 
building  purposes.  The  last  quotation  illustrates  another  point  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  relation  to  the  causation  of  ague,  namely,  the 
influence  in  this  respect  of  upturning  of  the  soil — of  soil,  at  any  rate, 
which  has  long  been  untouched.    The  malarious  affections  which  prevailed 
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in  the  aimies  before  Sebastopol  are  referred  by  Troussean  to  this  cause  ; 
and  he  also  points  out  that  in  Paris,  where  ague  is  almost  unknown, 
epidemics  of  limited  duration  have  on  several  occasions  been  distinctly 
traced  to  the  formation  of  extensive  excavations. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  neither  heat,  water,  nor  decomposing 
organic  matter  is  alone  capable  of  evolving  the  malarious  poison ;  but 
that  for  its  production  there  must  be  a  certain  porous  character  of  soil,  a 
certain  degree  of  saturation  of  this  soil  with  water  (the  surface  having 
recently  undergone  desiccation)  and  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature. 
Nothmg  is  more  certain  than  that  aguish  districts  may  be  rendered 
healthy  by  drainage.  In  London,  most  of  which  is  built  on  land  which 
was  formerly  marshy,  and  where  ague  was  once  largely  prevalent,  the 
disease  is  now  rarely  if  ever  met  with  unless  it  be  imported. 

The  malarious  poison  appears  to  be  manufactured  in  the  soil  of  the 
malarious  district,  and  to  be  exhaled  from  the  surface  in  company  with 
the  moisture  which  rises  from  it,  and  by  night  far  more  abundantly  than 
by  day.  It  forms  over  the  infective  area  a  kind  of  invisible  mist,  which  is 
denser  and  more  potent  in  proportion  to  its  proximity  to  the  ground,  and 
which  extends  to  no  great  height  above  it.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  ground-floors  of  houses  in  aguish  districts  are  more  dangerous  to  sleep 
in  than  are  the  upper  stories;  and  that  the  miasm  rarely  ascends  to 
any  great  height  the  sides  of  mountains  which  adjoin  such  districts.  Dr. 
Parkes  considers  that  the  upper  limit  in  temperate  cUmates  is  500  feet, 
in  tropical  climates  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet.  As  might  be  supposed,  the 
miasm  may  be  carried  by  the  wind  and  atmospheric  currents  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  area  in  which  it  is  produced ;  and  thus,  under  certain  cir- 
cmnstances,  places  which  are  miles  away,  and  in  all  other  respects 
healthy,  not  imirequently  become  affected.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
miasm  is  absorbed  in  its  passage  across  water,  so  that  the  intervention 
of  a  river  three-quarters  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  broad,  or  of  a  similar  breadth 
of  sea,  gives  perfect  safety.  Even  a  belt  of  trees,  acting^ probably  as  a 
kind  of  filter,  often  forms  an  efScient  barrier.  For  the  latter  reason  it  is 
dangerous  to  sleep  under  trees  in  malarious  places.  It  is  also  dangerous, 
tccording  to  some,  to  drink  the  water,  however  pure  it  may  seem  to  be, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  soil  of  such  localities. 

What,  then,  is  this  miasm?  Is  it  a  gas,  is  it  some  decomposing 
organic  substance,  is  it  a  living  thing  ?  No  absolute  proof  has  yet  been 
adduced  of  the  truth  of  either  of  these  alternatives.  There  is,  however, 
much,  both  in  the  behaviour  of  the  miasm  and  in  its  effects  on  the  human 
body,  to  indicate  a  generic  relationship  with  the  contagia  of  infectious 
fevers,  and  to  render  it  probable  that  the  last  of  the  alternatives  above 
expressed  is  entitled  to  acceptance.  Dr.  Salisbury,  of  Cleveland,  indeed, 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  specific  cause  in  the  sporules  of  certain 
algs,  species  of  palmellse ;  and  more  recently  (1879)  Professors  Klebs  and 
Tommasi-Gradeli  *  state,  from  investigations  conducted  at  Bome,  that 

'  *  Archiv  fur  experimentelle  Pathologie,'  July  and  October,  1879. 
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they  are  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  soil  and  air  of  marshy  districts,  and 
to  cultivate,  a  microphyte  having  a  close  resemblance  to  the  bacillus 
anthracis,  and  termed  by  them  the  '  bacillus  malarise,'  by  the  inoculation 
of  which  they  can  produce  ague  in  rabbits.  Further,  it  is  stated  that  the 
bacilli  may  always  be  found  post  mortem  in  the  spleen,  marrow  and  blood, 
of  men  and  other  animals  dying  during  an  attack  of  ague ;  and  that  they 
are  present  in  abundance  in  the  blood  at  the  commencement  of  the  febrile 
paroxysm,  but  disappear  as  it  attains  its  height. 

There  are  certain  &cts  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  ague,  besides 
those  which  have  been  considered,  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn. 
It  seems  to  be  well  ascertained  that  the  denizens  of  malarious  districts 
become,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  acclimatised,  and  hence  less  readily 
contract  ague  than  persons  newly  arrived.  It  is  remarkable  how  little 
the  negroes  suffer  in  districts  which  are  fatal  to  Europeans.  Another 
well-ascertained  fact  is  that  persons  suffering  from  fatigue  or  privation 
are  much  more  hable  to  take  the  disease  than  those  who  are  well  fed, 
strong,  and  in  robust  health.  Again,  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  most 
other  fevers,  especially  of  the  exanthemata,  one  attack  of  ague,  so  iar 
&om  being  protective,  renders  its  subject  more  than  ever  liable  to  be  again 
attacked  with  it  on  exposure  to  its  exciting  cause. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  period  of  latency  of  miasmatic  affec- 
tions varies  within  wide  limits.  Authentic  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  paludal  poison  have  manifested  the 
first  symptoms  of  fever  within  the  ensuing  four-and-twenty  hours.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  persons  who  have  been 
residing  in  aguish  districts  at  the  time  of  year  when  ague  chiefly  prevails 
have  their  first  attack  of  ague  many  months  after  they  have  removed 
thence  to  some  perfectly  salubrious  locality.  Thus  we  frequently  meet 
with  persons,  residing  in  healthy  parts  of  London,  who  are  attacked 
during  the  spring  or  summer  with  symptoms  of  ague,  the  poison  of  whidi 
was  taken  into  the  system  during  the  previous  autumn,  in  Essex  or  Kent, 
and  had  lain  dormant  during  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  period. 

Ague  presents  itself  clinically  in  two  well-marked  extreme  forms, 
which,  however,  pass  one  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  intermittent  fever,  which  is  especially  comm<m  in 
temperate  climates,  and  comparatively  mild ;  the  second  is  the  remittent 
fever,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  tropics,  and  is  of  great  severity  and 
danger.  We  will  describe  first  the  phenomena  of  intermittent,  and  then 
those  of  remittent  fever. 

A.  Intermittent  fever  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  febrile 
attacks  of  some  hours'  duration,  separated  from  one  another  by  periods  ol 
apparently,  or,  at  all  events,>comparatively,  good  health.  The  patient  is 
attacked  suddenly,  or  after  having  complained  for  some  indefinite  time  ol 
lassitude,  headache,  and  general  malaise,  with  a  sense  of  chilliness,  and 
weariness,  headache,  muscular  pains,  and  epigastric  discomfort.  The 
chilliness  rapidly  increases  until  the  patient  feels  and  looks  as  if  he  were 
suffering  firom  intense  cold.     He  begins  to  shiver — the  sensation  of 
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shirenog  commencing  in  the  back  and  extending  thence  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.    The  shivering  is  speedily  converted  into  a  severe  rigor,  attended 
witii  violent  chattering  of  the  teeth  and  convulsive  tremblings  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs.    At  the  same  time  the  skin  is  dry,  and  assumes  the 
papular  condition  known  as  '  goose's  skin ; '  the  face  and  the  hands  and 
feet  acquire  a  dusky  hue,  the  face  also  looking  pinched,  the  hands  and 
feet  shrunken  and  wrinkled.     Whilst  this  condition  lasts  the   pulse  is 
small,  frequent,  and  often  irregular ;  the  respirations  are  quick  and  sigh- 
ing ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  epigastric  oppression,  not  un- 
frequently  associated  with  sickness;  the  tongue  is  perhaps  bluish,  and 
slightly  furred ;  headache  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  are  often 
present,  and  sometimes  torpor  or  drowsiness;   and  the  urine  is  pale, 
abundant,  and  passed  frequently.     The  length  of  this,  which  is  termed 
the  cold  stage,  presents  great  variety.    In  some  oases  it  is  represented  by 
a  alight  sensation  of  chilliness  of  a  few  minutes'  duration  only.    It  more 
commonly  lasts  from  haK  an  hour  to  one  or  two  hours,  and  is  occasionally 
prolonged  to  three  or  four  hours,  or  even  more.    During  the  whole  of  this 
stage  the  temperature  of  the  patient  is  above  the  normal,  and  rises  rapidly. 
The  elevation  begins  in  hct  before  the  patient  himself  recognises  the 
conmiencement  of  his  attack,  and  rises  quickly  and  uniformly  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  stage ;  at  which  time,  even  though  he  be  still 
trembling  violently  with  the  feeling  of  intense  cold,  the  thermometer 
placed  in  his  axilla  probably  marks  105',  106°,  or  even  106"8°. 

After  a  time  the  cold  stage  subsides,  and  the  next,  the  hot  stage,  com- 
mences. The  rigors  and  aspect  of  chilliness  gradually  disappear — sUght 
flushes  at  first  alternating  with  the  diminishing  rigors,  and  then  by  de- 
grees replacing  them.  The  patient  begins  to  feel  comfortably  warm,  and 
the  shrunken  and  livid  surface  assumes  the  smoothness  and  hue  of  health. 
But  gradually  the  feeling  of  heat  gets  intense  ;  the  patient  looks  excited 
and  flushed ;  the  skin  feels  dry,  harsh,  and  pungently  hot ;  the  pulse 
becomes  fuller,  stronger,  and  soft,  but  maintains  its  frequency ;  the 
respirations  get  more  rapid  and  deeper,  and  the  thirst  more  severe; 
anorexia  continues ;  the  urineis  still  abundant,  but  of  a  darker  colour  and 
higher  specific  gravity;  and  the  headache,  which  differs  in  character 
from  that  previously  complained  of,  becomes  extreme ;  mental  confusion 
is  not  uncommon,  and  occasionally  there  is  slight  delirium.  During  this 
stage  the  temperature  continues  high  ;  sometimes  during  the  early  part 
attaining  a  higher  elevation  than  was  reached  during  the  cold  stage, 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  falling  somewhat  below  it.  The  hot  stage 
lasts  from  one  or  two  hours  up  to  four  or  five,  but  is  occasionally  pro- 
longed to  eight  or  ten  hours. 

The  hot  stage  is  succeeded  by  the  third  or  sweating  stage.  The  ap- 
proach of  this  is  indicated  by  the  supervention  of  a  general  feeling  of 
comparative  comfort ;  the  intense  heat  of  skin  diminishes  somewhat,  and 
moisture  appears  on  tlie  face,  and  rapidly  involves  the  whole  sur&ce  of 
the  body  ;  soon  the  patient  is  bathed  in  profuse  sweats ;  the  temperature 
rapidly  falls  ;  the  pulse  becomes  less  frequent  and  softer ;  the  respirations 
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resume  their  normal  rate ;  the  headache  disappears  ;  the  loss  of  appetite 
and  the  thirst  abate ;  the  urine  gets  scanty,  but  of  variable  colour,  and 
deposits  a  sediment  on  cooling ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  falls 
into  a  gentle  sleep.  The  duration  of  tliis  stage  is  very  various,  but  is 
generally  shorter  than  either  of  the  other  two.  On  emerging  from  it,  the 
patient  may  still  be  languid  and  listless,  but  on  the  whole  appears  to  be 
restored  to  more  or  less  perfect  health. 

The  duration  of  the  febrile  paroxysms  and  that  of  their  different  stages 
present  considerable  variety.  The  whole  paroxysm  may  be  completed  in 
an  hour  or  two,  or  may  be  prolonged  to  eight  or  ten,  or  even  twelve  hours. 
The  cold  stage,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to 
some  hours,  and  not  unfrequently  the  shorter  cold  stage  is  followed  by 
the  longer  and  more  intense  hot  stage.  Again,  the  hot  stage,  which  is 
often  of  some  hours'  duration,  is  occasionally  absent — the  sweating  stage 
in  such  cases  following  immediately  upon  the  cold  stage.  And  lastly,  the 
sweating  stage  may  be  so  slight  as  almost  to  escape  notice,  or  may  be 
protracted  for  many  hours. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  cessation  of  one  attack  and 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  next  following  is  called  the  intermission. 
In  it  the  patient  seems  not  unfrequently  to  be  in  the  best  of  health. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  suffers  from  more  or  less  malaise,  the  degree  and 
character  of  which  depend  on  various  circumstances  which  need  not  be 
specially  considered. 

The  period  which  elapses  between  the  commencement  of  one  attack 
and  that  of  the  attack  which  is  next  in  sequence  is  termed  the  interval. 
And  it  is  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  this  interval  that  we 
determine  the  different  varieties  of  ague.  In  one  variety  the  interval  is 
twenty-four  hours,  or  thereabouts,  and  there  is  consequently  a  daily 
febrile  paroxysm.  This  is  termed  qtiotidian  ague.  In  another  variety 
the  interval  is  forty-eight  hours,  more  or  less,  and  the  paroxysm  occurs 
every  other  day.  This  should  strictly  be  called  '  secundan  ague ; '  but 
those  who  framed  its  name  chose  to  reckon  the  day  of  the  first  attack  as 
one  day,  the  day  of  freedom  as  another  day,  and  the  day  of  the  next 
attack  as  the  third  day,  and  consequently  attached  to  it  the  inaccurate 
but  now  well-known  name  of  tertian  ague.  In  another  variety  the  febrile 
paroxysms  occur  every  third  day;  and  this,  which  should  strictly  be 
named  tertian  ague,  has  received  the  designation  of  quartan  ague.  In 
addition  to  these  three  principal  varieties,  others  which  are  much  rarer 
are  occasionally  met  with.  Thus,  in  some  cases  the  fits  recur  every 
fourth,  fifth,  or  even  sixth  day ;  and  in  some  cases  we  have  what  are 
termed  double  tertians  or  double  quartans.  In  the  double  tertian  the 
patient  has  febrile  paroxysms  occurring  every  day ;  but,  whUe  those  of 
the  odd  days  correspond  with  one  another,  in  time  of  commencement, 
duration,  and  probably  also  other  features,  those  of  the  even  days,  though 
presenting  a  like  agreement  among  themselves,  differ  markedly  from 
those  of  the  other  series.  In  the  double  quartan  the  patient  suffers,  as  it 
were,  from  two  series  of  quartan  attacks,  the  first  series  of  similar 
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paroxysms  occurring,  say,  on  the  first,  fourth,  and  seventh  days ;  the 
second  series  occurring  on  the  second,  fifth,  and  eighth  days. 

In  quotidian  ague  the  febrile  paroxysm  usually  commences  earlier  and 
lasts  longer  than  in  either  of  the  other  common  varieties — often  persisting 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  In  the  tertian  variety  its  duration  is  usually  six 
or  eight  hours ;  in  the  quartan  four  or  six.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cold 
stage  is  shortest  in  quotidian,  longest  in  quartan  ague.  The  interval,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  is  rarely  exactly  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or  seventy- 
two  hours  ;  when  it  faUs  short  of  either  of  these  periods  each  successive 
febrile  attack  comn^ences  earlier  in  the  day  than  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  and  is  said  to  anticipate ;  when  the  interval  is  prolonged,  the 
periodical  paroxysms  become  later  and  later,  and  are  said  to  postpone.  In 
the  former  case  the  disease  is  generally  becoming  more  severe;  in  the 
latter  case  there  is  usually  a  tendency  towards  improvement.  Tertian 
ague  is,  at  any  rate  in  Europe,  more  common  than  either  of  the  other 
varieties ;  none  of  them,  however,  is  rare,  and  they  readily  and  not  un- 
frequently  pass  into  one  another. 

B.  Remittent  fever  (the  form  of  ague  most  common  in  tropical  cli- 
mates) is  much  more  serious  and  dangerous  to  life  than  the  intermittent 
forms  of  ague  which  have  just  been  considered.  Its  distinguishing  featiure 
is  that  the  febrile  paroxysms,  which  come  on  once  or  twice  a  day,  are  not 
separated  from  one  another  by  intermissions  of  complete  apyrexia,  but  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  exacerbations  of  an  abiding  febrile  state.  Further, 
the  cold  stage  of  each  exacerbation  is  always  of  short  duration,  sometimes 
indicated  by  a  few  minutes  only  of  shivering  or  chilliness,  and  sometimes 
escaping  recognition  ;  the  hot  stage  is  much  prolonged,  lasting  from  six 
to  twelve  hours ;  and  the  sweating  stage  is  imperfectly  developed,  and 
merges  into  the  period  of  remission  &om  which  it  is  undistinguishable. 
The  attack  of  remittent  fever  is  sometimes  sudden  ;  but  is  more  conunonly 
preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  chilliness,  lassitude,  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  epigastric  uneasiness,  and  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs. 
llie  actual  febrile  paroxysm  begins  with  a  rigor  or  sUght  chilliness,  to 
which  the  hot  stage  speedily  succeeds,  and  after  some  hours  ends  in  per- 
spiration and  the  period  of  remission — the  remission,  Uke  the  hot  stage, 
varying  in  length  from  two  or  three  t(j  twelve  hours.  The  paroxysms 
usnally  increase  in  intensity  day  by  day  for  a  few  days.  The  symptoms 
which  the  patient  presents  are  for  the  most  part  like  those  which  attend 
intermittent  fever,  but  some  of  them  are  much  more  severe.  The  tempe- 
rature attains  no  greater  height,  but  it  never  falls  during  the  remissions 
to  the  normal  standard ;  there  is  no  difference  as  regards  the  respirations 
and  pulse,  except  perhaps  that  the  latter  with  the  progress  of  the  disease 
tends  to  become  quicker  and  weaker.  Sickness  is  much  more  severe 
during  the  hot  stage  of  remittent  fever  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  intermittent  fever,  is  often  very  distressing,  and  sometimes  attended 
with  hsematemesis  (black  vomit) ;  the  tongue  is  drier,  and  occasionally 
there  is  slight  jaundice ;  headache  and  pains  in  the  limbs  are  more  in- 
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tense ;  confusion  of  intellect  is  more  common,  and  drovsiness,  delirimn, 
and  coma  are  not  unfrequent.  The  patient  often  passes  into  a  distinct 
typhoid  condition,  with  dry  brown  tongae,  sordes  on  teeth,  muttering 
delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  kind. 

Bemittent  fever  presents  at  first  sight  an  almost  closer  relationship, 
in  the  type  of  its  fever,  with  enteric  fever  and  hectic  (which  usually  also 
are  distinctly  remittent),  than  with  the  varieties  of  intermittent  fever. 
And  indeed  enteric  fever  and  hectic  were  formerly,  in  many  of  their  ibrma, 
termed  remittent,  and  regarded  as  of  malarious  origin.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  so-called  remittent  fevers  of  temperate  climates  have 
no  affinity  with  ague.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  remittent  and  intermittent 
forms  of  ague.  For  not  only  do  they  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  same 
miasm,  and  present  symptoms  essentially  alike,  but  their  varieties  shade 
into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  and  they  alternate  with  one 
Another  or  replace  one  another  in  the  same  individual. 

The  ef^cts  of  the  ague-poison  are  not  always  in  accordance  with  the 
above  description.  Thus  there  are  described :  some  cases  in  which  the 
paroxysm  consists  in  a  violent  and  prolonged  cold  stage  only,  daring 
which  the  temperature  is  actually  lowered  (the  patient  suffering  from 
extreme  anxiety  and  intense  thirst,  and  looking  Uke  a  corpse),  or  in  which, 
independently  of  any  other  peculiarity,  he  falls  into  a  condition  of  exhaos- 
tion,  and  Ues  torpid,  motionless,  and  as  if  asleep,  for  many  hours ;  others, 
in  wtiich  the  sweating  comes  on  early,  is  exceedingly  profuse  and  of  long 
duration,  and  during  which  the  temperature  falls  rapidly,  and  the  patient 
lies  in  a  condition  of  extreme  collapse ;  others,  in  which  the  patient 
presents  coma  or  delirium,  or  has  epileptiform  or  tetanoid  convulsions 
coming  on  in  the  hot  or  cold  stage,  and  continuing  until  the  establishment 
of  the  sweating  stage ;  and  again  others,  in  which  hemorrhage  takes 
place  from  the  nose,  stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  or  into  the  substance  of 
organs.  Further,  there  are  various  neuroses  which  are  distinctly  fonns 
of  ague,  the  more  important  of  them  being  neuralgic  affections  of  one  or 
other  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  That  involving  the  supra-orbital 
constitutes  one  form  of  the  mal^y  known  as  '  brow-ague.'  These  may 
be  recognised  as  being  malarious,  partly  by  their  periodic  character, 
partly  by  their  occasional  supervention  on  a  more  or  less  distinct  cold 
stage,  partly  by  their  occurrence  in  a  malarious  district,  partly  by  the 
fact  that  the  patient  has  already  been  the  subject  of  ague. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  reference  to  the  paroxysms  of  ague  to 
which  we  have  hitherto  only  very  briefly  alluded,  but  which  are  neverthe- 
less of  considerable  importance.  In  intermittent  fever,  during  the  cold  and 
hot  stages  the  urine  is  usually  secreted  in  considerable  abundance,  is  pale 
and  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  the  patient  generally  has  very  frequent 
desire  to  micturate.  He  passes  an  excess  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  chloride 
of  sodium,  while  phosphoric  acid  is  diminished.  During  the  sweating  stage 
the  xaine  becomes  scanty  and  darker  coloured,  and  the  amount  of  the 
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excreted  solids  which  was  previously  in  excess,  undergoes  diminution.  In 
the  intermission  urea  and  uric  acid  fall  below  the  normal  standard.  In 
the  remittent  form  of  ague  the  same  peculiarities  exist,  but  are  necessarily 
somewhat  less  marked.  In  both  forms  there  is  occasionally  albuminuria 
or  hiematuria,  with  renal  casts.  The  spleen  is  invariably  enlarged  during 
the  paroxysms,  becomes  especially  swollen  during  the  cold  stage,  and 
may  generally  be  easily  recognised  by  palpation  or  percussion ;  it  then 
subsides,  and  during  the  intermission  may  return  to  its  normal  bulk.  If, 
however,  the  ague  persists,  the  splenic  enlargement  tends  to  become 
permanent. 

The  duration  of  ague  presents  great  differences.  An  attack  wiU  pro- 
bably always  subside  (unless  death  supervenes)  after  some  indeterminate 
period ;  especially  it  will  subside  if  the  patient  be  removed  from  the  district 
in  which  he  contracted  it.  But  this  subsidence  is  rarely  final.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  patient  remains  for  months  or  years,  or  for  his 
life-time,  liable  to  fresh  attacks  of  agne,  even  if  he  never  again  ventures 
into  a  malarious  district.  The  attacks  then  recur  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  are  generally  determined  by  some  accidental  circumstance,  such  as 
OTer-&tigne,  an  attack  of  cartarrh  or  indigestion,  or  the  occurrence  of 
oUier  ailments,  whether  mild  or  serious.  In  other  words,  the  malarious 
poison  becomes  a  portion  of  his  being,  and  seems  to  tinge  and  quaUfy  any 
morbid  condition  which  happens  to  arise.  Death  from  the  ordinary  inter- 
mittent fevers  is  rare ;  but  remittent  fever,  unless  it  be  promptly  treated, 
is  a  very  fatal  disease.  The  patient  dies  for  the  most  part  in  the  typhoid 
condition,  and  seldom  (according  to  Dr.  Maclean)  before  the  eighth  day. 

If  ague  assumes  a  chronic  form,  and  especially  if  the  patient  has  been 
long  resident  in  an  aguish  climate,  or  has  had  periodical  attacks  for  many 
years,  organic  changes  take  place  in  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  their  functions 
become  impaired  or  perverted,  and  chronic  conditions  of  disease  are  sooner 
or  later  developed.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  are  various  forms 
of  cachexia  and  dropsy.  In  some  cases  the  patients  simply  pass  into  a 
condition  of  debility  and  anaemia,  on  which  general  dropsy  may  supervene 
after  a  time ;  in  some  cases  jaundice  becomes  associated  with  this  anaemia, 
and  from  the  same  affection  of  the  liver  that  causes  this,  ascites  or 
luematemesis  and  melsena  may  eventually  come  on  ;  in  some  cases,  again, 
degeneration  of  blood- corpuscles  takes  place  in  the  spleen,  and  their  con- 
verrion  there  into  brown  or  black  pigment-granules,  and  the  diffusion  of 
this  pigment  thence  throughout  the  system,  give  a  peculiar  dirty  or  bronzed 
hoe  to  the  complexion.  Some  degree  of  such  discoloration,  indeed,  is 
ofien  seen  in  persona  who  have  had  repeated  attacks  of  ague. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  denizens  of  malarious 
RgioHs  to  become  the  subjects  of  the  visceral  lesions  and  cachexise  which 
Kjpervene  on  ague  without  ever  having  experienced  a  distinct  attack  of 
»gue — the  malarious  poison  appearing  to  affect  the  system  slowly  and 
•nadioudy,  and  without  even  the  warning  which  an  occasional  febrile 
psroxygm  might  afford. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — The  pathology  of  ague  is  very  ob- 
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score ;  and  morbid  anatomy  throws  little  light  upon  it.  We  know  that  a 
poison  (probably  living)  is  taken  into  the  system,  and  that  this  remains 
incorporated  with  it  for  an  indefinite  period,  giving  rise  at  irregular 
intervals  to  more  or  less  distinctly  periodical  attacks  of  well-marked  fever, 
attended  with  rapid  destruction  of  tissue,  high  temperature,  and  conges- 
tion of  internal  organs,  more  especially  the  spleen.  But  where  the  poison 
lurks,  why  it  acts  periodically,  and  on  what  organ  or  organs  it  acts  chiefly, 
are  matters  concerning  which  we  do  not  positively  know  anything.  There 
is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  not  dig. 
charged  from  any  surface,  and  on  the  other  that  (whether  it  acts  directly 
or  indirectly  thereon)  its  main  effects  are  wrought  through  the  agency  of 
the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  associated  changes  in  the  liver,  important 
though  they  be  in  many  respects,  are  anything  more  than  seconduy  phe- 
nomena. The  only  constant  lesion  discoverable  after  death  is  enluge* 
ment  of  the  spleen.  This  organ  becomes  distended  with  blood,  and  often 
to  many  times  its  normal  size  ;  and  if  the  patient  die  when  the  attack  of 
ague  is  recent,  it  is  found  large  and  congested.  The  liver,  too,  is 
commonly  to  some  extent  engorged  and  increased  in  bulk.  Congestion  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  also  been  observed ; 
and  in  hermorrhagic  cases  traces  of  hemorrhage  at  mucous  surfaces  and 
beneath  the  serous  membranes  may  be  discovered. 

Enlargement  and  induration  of  the  spleen  and  liver  are  among  the 
common  results  of  long-continued  or  repeated  attacks  of  ague,  or  of  long 
residence  in  malarious  districts.  Another  change  to  which  these  organs 
are  liable  is  a  peculiar  dark  or  slaty  discoloration,  due  to  disintegration  of 
blood-corpuscles  and  their  conversion  into  pigment-gn:iuiule8.  In  the 
liver,  this  is  generally  referrible  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  minate 
extravasations  of  blood  into  the  capsule  of  Glisson  and  hepatic  parenchyma; 
in  the  spleen,  to  similar  changes  going  on  in  the  blood  which  occupies  the 
intermediate  blood-passages.  The  pigment  is  apt  to  escape  from  the 
spleen,  to  enter  the  general  circulation,  and  to  become  arrested  in  the 
capillaries  of  different  organs,  more  especially  the  liver,  brain,  and  kidneys, 
and  thus  not  only  causes  them  to  be  pigmented,  but  interferes  with  their 
nutrition,  and  induces  various  organic  changes  and  functional  disturb- 
ances. 

Treatment. — What  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  ague  should  be  may 
be  surmised  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  disease.  First,  when 
practicable,  malarious  districts  should  be  thoroughly  drained  and  cleared 
of  underwood  or  jungle.  Second,  those  who  are  compelled  to  remain  in 
them  should  take  ample  precautions ;  should  not  go  oat  in  the  evening, 
night,  or  early  morning ;  should  sleep  in  the  higher  rooms  of  the  house 
they  occupy  ;  should  not  drink  the  water  of  the  locality  unless  it  be  well 
filtered  or  boiled ;  especially  should  not  expose  themselves  to  the  mala- 
rious influences  when  they  are  ill  or  ffitigued ;  and  on  going  out  should,  as 
Sir  T.  Watson  suggests,  wear  charcoal  respirators,  and  also  regularly  take 
such  remedies  as  are  efficacious  in  curing  ague.    And  third,  persons  who 
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are  actnallj  attacked  vrith  the  disease  should  be  removed  to  some  healthy 
localitj. 

Li  treating  agne  medicinally  we  have  to  consider,  first,  the  treatment 
of  the  paroxysms,  and  next  that  of  the  disease.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ague-patient  will  experience  some  actual  benefit  if  we  assuage 
some  of  his  discomforts,  and  hence  that  he  will  be  benefited,  during  the 
cold  stage,  by  the  appUcation  of  warmth,  by  packing,  warm  bottles,  hot- 
air  baths,  or  warm-water  baths ;  during  the  hot  stage  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  cool  atmosphere,  by  the  use  of  light  clothing,  and  by  tepid  or  cold 
sponging;  and,  during  both,  by  the  administration  of  diluents.  Little  or 
nothing,  in  fact,  is  necessary  beyond  such  simple  measures.  Other 
remedies,  however,  have  been  employed,  and  some  reputedly  with  con- 
siderable success.  Thus  emetics  have  sometimes  been  given  previous  to 
the  fit ;  and  bleeding  has  been  much  lauded  as  a  means  of  relief  during 
the  cold  stage.  The  most  valuable,  however,  of  such  special  modes  of 
treatment  seems  to  be  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  largish  doses  (about 
thirty  minima  of  the  tincture)  during  the  cold  or  hot  stage. 

It  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  attack  the  disease  itself,  and 
fortunately  ague  is  one  of  those  maladies  for  which  we  have  almost  unfail- 
ing remedies.  Cinchona,  indeed,  its  alkaloids,  and  arsenic  are  true  specifics. 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  efficacy  ;  the  only  difference 
"which  can  exist  is  as  to  the  mode  of  their  administration  and  the  dose. 
Of  the  several  cinchona  alkaloids,  quinine,  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate,  is 
nndoubtedly  the  most  efficacious,  and  it  is  certainly  much  more  convenient 
of  administration  than  cinchona  itself.  There  are  two  principal  modes  in 
Ttideh  quinine  is  administered ;  by  some  physicians  it  is  given  in  a  single 
large  dose  before  each  paroxysm  is  expected,  by  others  in  small  doses  at 
comparatively  short  intervals. 

According  to  the  former  mode  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  may  be 
given  for  a  doee  to  an  adult.  The  time  of  its  administration  here,  how- 
ever, becomes  importtmt.  By  some  it  is  thought  best  to  give  it  just  before 
the  paroxysm,  by  others  just  after  it  and  even  during  the  sweating  stage. 
The  immediate  object  being  prevention,  it  certainly  seems  most  reasonable 
that  the  quinine  should  be  given  so  long  before  the  expected  occurrence  of 
the  paroxysm  as  to  allow  of  its  being  fully  absorbed  into  the  system  ;  and 
hence,  of  these  two  alternatives,  the  latter  should  be  preferred.  The  plan, 
indeed,  of  giving  the  larger  dose  during  the  sweating  stage  can  scarcely 
be  improved  upon  either  in  the  case  of  remittent  or  in  that  of  quotidian 
ague.  When,  however,  the  paroxysms  are  separated  by  longer  intervals, 
it  is  probably  best  either  to  divide  the  large  dose  into  two  smaller  doses 
and  to  give  them  at  intervals,  or  to  give  the  full  dose  between  six  and 
twelve  hours  previously  to  the  expected  attack. 

The  other  method,  which  is  frequently  pursued,  is  that  of  giving  the 
qnmine  in  smaller  doses  (three,  four,  or  five  grams)  three  or  four  times  a 
day  without  reference  to  the  times  of  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms ;  and 
in^ed  it  may  be  given  fireely  even  while  a  paroxysm  is  in  progress.  In 
flome  cases,  owing  to  extreme  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  quinine  (in 
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proportionately  iiaoreased  doses)  must  be  giVen  in  the  form  of  enema,  cr 
(in  proportionately  diminished  doses)  by  subcutaneous  injection.  The 
time  during  which  the  administration  of  the  remedy  should  be  persisted 
in  must  necessarily  veu-y  with  the  case.  It  should  be  given  for  at  least  a 
week  or  two  after  all  symptoms  have  disappeared ;  and  should  be  at  onoe 
renewed  if  a  recurrence  manifests  itself.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
observe  that  quinine  (and  the  same  is  true  of  arsenic)  does  not,  by  con- 
tinuous use,  even  for  many  months,  necessarily  eradicate  the  disease. 
Arsenic  is  equally  effica(iious  with  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  ague,  and 
indeed  sometimes  effects  a  cure  when  quinine  has  failed.  The  liquor 
arsenicalis  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  minims  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

It  is  generally  considered  advantageous  to  keep  the  bowels  fireely  open, 
and  indeed  it  is  assei-ted  that  quinine  and  arsenic  are  occasionally  ineffica- 
cious imtil  a  purgative  has  been  administered.  The  complications  and 
sequelee  of  ague  must  of  course  be  treated  according  to  their  nature ;  imd 
the  diet  (in  regard  to  which  no  special  rules  need  be  laid  down)  must  be 
regulated  by  the  condition  and  the  tastes  or  desires  of  the  patient. 
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Chap.  U.— DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

I.  INTEODUCTORY  REMAEKS. 

Morbid  conditions  of  the  skin  are  of  great  interest  and  importance,  partly 
because  they  are  very  common,  partly  because  they  are  in  many  cases  a 
valuable  aid  to  us  in  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  internal  maladies, 
partly  because  their  presence  so  largely  affects,  not  only  the  health,  but 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  who  suffer  from  them.  Further,  their 
position  renders  them  comparatively  easy  of  observation.  For  all  these 
reasons  they  have  been  repeatedly  investigated  and  described  with  extreme 
care,  and  have  been  distingui^ed  with  a  degree  of  minuteness,  and 
classified  with  an  amount  of  ingenuity,  which  have  been  surpassed  ordy 
in  the  distinction  and  classification  of  the  members  of  the  vegetable 
Mngdom.  The  result  has  undoubtedly  been  largely  to  increase  the  range 
and  exactness  of  our  knowledge  of  skin  diseases ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  result  has  not  been  to  a  great  extent  counterbalanced  by  the 
confdsion  which  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  names  to  designate 
trivial  and  often  fanciful  varieties  of  disease,  and  the  pains  taken  to  dis- 
criminate between  conditions  which  are  essentially  identical,  have  tended 
to  create. 

But  there  is  considerable  excuse  for  minuteness  of  description  and 
complexity  of  nomenclature  of  skin  diseases,  in  the  facts :  that  the  skin 
is  an  extremely  complicated  organism,  any  one  or  all  of  the  constituents 
of  which  may  become  the  seat  of  almost  any  of  the  various  morbid 
processes  which  have  been  considered  in  a  former  section  of  this  work ; 
that  it  differs  greatly  in  character  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  is 
hence  not  equally  liable  everywhere  to  the  same  affections,  or  even  to 
present  identical  appearances  under  the  influence  of  the  same  disease  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  subserves  various  important  functions,  all  of  which 
are  liable  to  modification  or  impairment  in  the  presence  of  morbid 
proceeses. 

A.     Classification  and  Definition  of  Terms. 

We  shall  not  classify  skin  diseases  either  according  to  the  anatomical 
elements  of  the  sMn  which  are  involved,  as  has  been  done  by  Erasmus 
Wilaom ;  or  according  to  their  visible  features,  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  Willan  and  Bateman's  system ;  nor  indeed  shall  we  follow  any 
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strictly  logical  scheme  of  classification.  But  we  shall  groap  them  mainly 
in  accordance  'with  their  mutual  pathological  affinities,  not  hesitating, 
however,  to  depart  from  this  arrangement  whenever  it  seems  of  practical 
utility,  or  convenient  on  any  other  grounds,  to  do  so. 

There  are  certain  terms  in  common  use  in  the  description  of  skin 
diseases,  which  we  proceed  in  limine  to  enumerate  and  explain ;  the  more 
especially  as  there  will  thus  be  afforded  a  suitable  opportunity  for  indi- 
cating the  principles  of  Willan's  artificial,  but  nevertheless  very  simple 
and  useful,  classification. 

1.  Macula. — By  this  term  is  generally  meant  a  spot  or  patch  of  dis- 
colouration which  does  not  flEide  on  pressure,  and  in  which,  therefore,  there 
is  some  obvious  and  more  or  less  persistent  deposit  or  change  of  texture. 
Freckles,  moles,  and  port-wine  marks  are  good  examples  of  macohe. 
Under  the  same  term  may  be  included  the  circumscribed  discolourations 
due  to  escape  of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  the  skin.  But  these  are  better 
known  by  special  names.  Extravasations,  firom  about  a  line  in  diameter 
downwards,  are  (from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  fiea-bites)  designated 
petechia ;  larger  effusions,  such  as  may  result  from  the  coalescence  of 
several  petechia  are  called  vibices  ;  and  those  presenting  the  ordinary 
characters  of  bruises  are  known  as  bruises  or  ecchymoses.  The  term  stigma 
is  sometimes  employed  to  indicate  small  patches  or  spots  of  vivid  but 
readily  effaceable  redness,  due  merely  to  congestion,  which  appear 
suddenly,  and  often  precede  the  development  of  vesicles,  papules,  or  the 
pocks  of  vaccinia  or  small-pox ;  and  the  term  areola  or  halo  is  applied  to 
the  ring,  more  or  less  broad,  of  redness  which  so  often  surrounds  a 
definite  spot  of  inflammation. 

Willan's  eighth  order  of  sMn  diseases  was  that  of  the  maettla,  and 
included,  amongst  other  affections,  freckles  and  the  various  forms  of 
birth-mark. 

2.  Exanthema,  or  rash. — These  words  are  employed  in  reference,  not 
to  individual  spots  of  disease,  but  to  a  more  or  less  general  eruption  of 
spots  or  patches,  which  are  inflammatory,  and  variously  grouped,  and,  in 
the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  red,  fading  on  pressure,  and  but  little 
elevated  above  the  general  surCiuse  of  the  skin.  The  exanthenuUa  formed 
the  third  of  Willan's  orders ;  and  he  included  in  it  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
nettle-rash,  roseola,  purpura,  erythema,  and  erysipelas.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  he  has  here  grouped  together  affections  of  the  skin  acme  of 
which  have  little  in  common  with  the  others,  and  that  he  has  excluded 
several  which  should  really  be  regarded  as  exanthemata.  Thus  purpura 
is  in  no  sense  an  exanthem,  and  erysipelas  and  erythema  have  no  more 
right  to  that  name  than  has  acute  eczema  or  impetigo.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  eruptions  of  varicella  and  smaU-pox,  and  especially  that  of  typhus,  shoold 
certainly  be  regarded  as  exanthems.  The  term  'exanthem'  shoold, 
indeed,  be  appUed  exclusively  to  the  several  eruptions  which  attend  and 
characterise  the  infectious  fevers. 

8.  Papula,  or  pimple. — This  is  a  small  elevation  at  the  sur&oe  of  th« 
skin,  generally  acuminated  or  pointed,  but  sometimes  rounded,  and  ni«fy 
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exeeedmg  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head.  It  is  very  commonly  congested, 
bnt  by  no  means  invariably  so,  and  often  attended  with  mnoh  itching. 
Papules  are  produced  in  various  ways.  In  the  condition  known  as 
'goose's  skin '  there  is  a  temporary  production  of  them  at  the  orifices  of 
the  hair-follicles  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  arrectores  pili ; 
and  in  the  same  situation  papules  often  arise  from  the  concentric  accumu- 
lation of  epidermis  and  sebaceous  matter  entangling  young  hairs.  The 
pearly  concretions  so  common  in  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  eyelids  con- 
stitute another  form  of  papule.  Typical  papules,  however,  originate 
either  in  enlargement  of  the  normal  papilles  of  the  skin,  or  in  inflam- 
matoiy  exudation  into  the  substance  of  the  cutis. 

The  papula  constituted  Willan's  first  order,  and  comprised  the  various 
diseases  known  as  strophulus,  lichen,  and  prurigo. 

i.  Tubercles  are  solid  elevations  of  the  cutis,  ranging  roughly  from 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  papule,  varying  considerably  in  form 
and  texture,  and  presenting  more  or  less  permanence.  In  form,  they 
may  be  hemispherical,  spheroidal  and  attached  by  comparatively  narrow 
bases,  conical,  lobulated  or  warty;  and  not  unfreqnently  neighbouring 
tubercles  coalesce,  and  thus  extensive  surfaces  may  become  irregularly 
thickened  and  lobulated.  As  to  texture,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  tubercles  are  sometimes  cancerous,  sometimes  syphilitic,  sometimes 
lopdd,  sometimes  due  to  inflammatory  changes  in  sebaceous  glands, 
sometimes  simple  warts. 

The  iKJercwZa  formed  Willan's  seventh  order,  and  included  boils,  warts, 
moUosoum,  vitiligo,  acne,  sycosis,  lupus,  elephantiasis,  and  frambsesia. 

A  wheal  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tubercle.  Its  special 
peeoliarities  are  that  it  is  of  very  transient  duration,  and  that  it  forms  a 
flat,  generally  circular,  elevation,  rarely  exceeding  a  quarter  or  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  sometimes  presents  a  more  or  less  vivid  rosy  tint, 
but  is  frequently  pale,  and  in  either  case  generally  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  congestion.  It  is  usually  attended  with  much  itching.  A  wheal  re- 
presents an  early  stage  of  inflammation ;  and  the  swelling  which  charac- 
terises it  is  due  to  effusion  from  the  vessels  of  the  part.  Wheals  may  run 
together,  and  thus  form  bands  or  patches  of  considerable  extent. 

6.  Vencles  are  small  accumulations  of  fluid,  generally  between  the 
homy  layer  of  the  epidermis  and  the  rete  mncosum.  Individually  they 
vary,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  downwards ;  but 
they  may  be  larger  than  that,  and  by  mutual  coalescence  may  form  con- 
tinoons  tracts  of  considerable  extent.  They  generally  stand  out  promi- 
nently from  the  surface ;  bnt  where  the  homy  layer  of  the  cuticle  is  thick, 
as  on  the  palm  and  sole,  they  often  present  no  elevation  whatever,  are 
imbedded,  and  can  be  recognised  only  by  the  peculiar  greyish  or  bluish 
tint  which  they  present.  The  amount  of  fluid  relatively  to  the  solid  con- 
stitaents  of  vesicles  varies  very  much;  and  especially  this  is  so  if  the 
vetades  are  of  inflammatory  origin,  inasmuch  as  the  fluid  efiusion  is  then 
often  associated  with  manifest  thickening  of  the  subjacent  cutis  and  with 
overgrowth  of  (he  involved  epidermis.    Indeed,  owing  to  this  ciroum- 
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stance,  the  distinction  between  vesicles  and  certain  fonns  of  papnlu 
becomes  purely  arbitrary.  Certain  vesicles  {sudamina)  appear  to  be  doe 
simply  to  accmnulation  of  sweat  between  the  layers  of  the  epidermis,  and 
their  contents  are  pellucid  and  acid.  Gener^y,  however,  vesicles  sie 
the  result  of  inflammation,  spring  up  on  a  congested  surface,  and  present 
contents  which  are  alkaline,  and,  according  to  their  age  or  other  tai- 
eumstances,  transparent,  milky,  or  tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood. 

The  vesicultB  formed  Willan's  sixth  order,  and  were  made  to  embrace 
varicella,  vaccinia,  herpes,  mpia,  miliaria,  eczema,  and  aphtlue. 

6.  Bulla,  or  blebs,  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  relationship 
to  vesicles  that  tubercles  have  to  papules.  The  line  of  separation  betreen 
vesicles  and  bnllee  is  quite  artificial ;  generally  speaking,  however,  a 
vesicle  as  large  as  a  split  pea  would  be  termed  btdla.  Bullaa  usually  vai; 
between  this  size  and  that  of  half  a  walnut.  Occasionally  they  attain 
the  bulk  of  an  orange.  But  when  thus  large  they  are  very  often  elongated 
and  even  sinuous  as  to  their  base,  and  their  elevation  is  proportiaaately 
reduced.    Their  contents  are  identical  with  those  of  vesicles. 

The  bulla  were  Willan's  fourth  order,  and  comprised  pemphigus  and 
pompholyx— affections  now  regarded  as  identical. 

7.  Pwtules  are  accumulations  of  pus  within  or  beneath  the  epidennii. 
They  vary  in  size  and  form,  and  also  in  the  degree  in  which  they  involve 
the  deeper  tissues  of  the  skin.  They  sometimes  commence  as  vesicles, 
the  contents  of  which  gradually  suppurate ;  but  very  frequently  they  are 
purulent  from  the  beginning.  They  are  generally  covered,  as  vesideg 
are,  by  the  homy  layer  only ;  sometimes,  however,  by  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  epidermis.  The  inflammation  attending  the  formation  of  a  pustule 
is  much  more  intense  than  that  which  causes  a  vesicle  or  bulla,  and  con- 
sequently we  find,  as  a  rule,  much  greater  congestion,  thickening,  and 
induration  of  the  surrounding  and  subjacent  parts  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  case. 

The  puttula  were  Willan's  fifth  order,  and  included  impetigo,  ponrigo, 
ecthyma,  variola,  and  scabies. 

8.  Furfura,  or  scurf,  is  the  name  given  to  the  thin  bran-like  soaks, 
which  separate  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  on  the  subsidence  of  many  of 
the  exanthems,  and  which  so  commonly  form  upon  the  scalp.  Scurf 
consists  either  of  thin  plates  of  epidermis  or  of  a  mixture  of  epidermis 
and  sebaceous  matter. 

9.  Squama,  or  scalet,  differ  from  scurf  only  in  the  fact  that  the  plates 
of  detached  epidermis  which  constitute  them  are  of  larger  size.  They 
vary  considerably,  however,  in  size,  thickness,  colour,  and  consistenoe. 
Thus,  they  may  be  as  much  as  a  square  inch  in  area,  or  even  larger ;  the; 
may  be  as  thin  as  flakes  of  scurf  or  several  lines  in  thickness — in  the 
latter  case  being  always  more  or  less  distinctly  laminated;  they  may 
have  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  present  various  tints  of  yellow  or  brown ; 
and  they  may  be  soft  or  bard,  friable  or  tough.  Some  of  these  peou- 
liarities  depend  on  the  amount  of.  fluid  which  has  been  diffused  unongat 
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the  epidermic  lamince  dnring  the  process  of  their  formation.    The  detach- 
ment of  scarf  or  scales  is  called  '  desquamation.' 

.  Willan's  second  order  was  that  of  squama,  and  comprised  lepra, 
psoriasia,  pityriasis,  and  ichthyosis. 

10.  A  scab,  or  cnut,  is  the  concretion  formed  upon  a  diseased  sur&ce 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  exudation  which  has  taken  place  from  it,  and 
generally  comprises  therefore  some  of  the  normal  elements  of  that  surface, 
namely,  epidemais  and  sebaceous  matter.  The  exudation  may  be  serum, 
pus,  or  blood,  alone  ot  combined  in  various  proportions ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  according  as  these  occur  singly,  or  intermixed,  or  combined  with 
sebum  or  epidermis,  will  the  colour  and  other  physical  characteristics  of 
the  resulting  scabs  vary.  Serum  alone  dries  into  thin  yellowish  or  brown 
translucent  £akes,  pus  alone  into  greenish  scabs  of  some  thickness,  and 
blood  into  crusts  which  are  black  or  nearly  so.  The  admixture  of  seba- 
ceous matter  with  serum  or  pus  imparts  to  the  resulting  scab  the  colour 
and  general  aspect  of  gum  or  honey,  and  that  with  blood  a  brown  or  red 
tint.  When  nciany  particles  of  epidermis  are  mixed  with  simple  serous 
exudation,  as  in  cases  of  acute  eczema,  the  concreted  product  often 
assumes  a  powdery  character  and  the  colour  of  brimstone.  Crusts  vary 
in  thickness,  and  are  occasionally  conical. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  meanings  of  the  terms  '  excoriation,' 
'fissure,'  '  ulcer,'  '  cicatrix,'  and  many  others  which  are  in  common  use 
and  generally  nnderstood. 

B.  Tendency  of  Spots  and  Patches  of  Skin  Disease  to  asstime 
a  Circular  Form. 

Before  proceeding, to  the  description  of  the  different  diseases  it  may  be 
vorth  while  to  point  out  that,  while  eruptions  present  great  varieties  of 
grouping  or  arrangement,  the  individual  spots  or  patches  almost  invari- 
ably have  at  first  a  rounded  shape,  and  that  as  they  grow  they  maintiain 
that  shape,  vmless  the  form  of  the  surface  on  which  they  are  situated,  or 
the  direction  of  its  grooves,  or  the  union  of  neighbouring  patches  with  one 
another,  interferes  with  their  regular  development.  Thus  a  vesicle,  bleb, 
pustule,  papnle,  or  tubercule  is  almost  invariably  circular  in  the  first 
instance ;  so  is  a  patch  of  erythema,  lepra,  or  pityriasis  ;  and  so  also  are 
the  vegetable  parasitic  affections.  In  many  cases,  moreover,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  central  part  of  the  inflamed  patch  to  resolve  whilst  its 
periphery  is  extending ;  and  then  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
enlarging  ring  breaks  up  into  fragments,  and  that  some  of  these  form  the 
starting-points  of  other  circles  or  segments  of  circles.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  from  this  statement  how  the  sinuous,  serpentine,  and  other 
cmioos  forms  which  skin  diseases  frequently  assume  are  produced. 
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n.  EBYSIPELAS. 


Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin,  originating  for  the 
most  part  in  the  neighbovirhood  of  wounds  or  sores,  attended  with  much 
redness  and  infiltration  and  severe  febrile  disturbance,  and  characterised 
by  a  marked  tendency  to  spread  over  the  surface,  and  (especially  in  the 
presence  of  wounds)  to  become  contagious. 

Causation. — Erysipelas  is  either  traumatic  or  idiopathic :  that  is,  it 
either  occurs  in  connection  with  wounds,  or  arises  apparently  spon- 
taneously on  surfeces  which  were  previously  sound.  The  former  variety 
may  be  developed,  therefore,  on  any  part  of  the  body  on  which  wounds 
have  been  inflicted,  or  wherever  conditions  equivalent  to  woimds  exist,  as, 
for  example,  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  cutaneous  disease,  and 
about  the  umbilicus  in  new-bom  children  ;  further,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, or  a  modification  of  it,  may  attack  parturient  women.  Idiopathic 
erysipelas  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  &ce.  That  erysipelas  is  highly 
contagious  among  surgical  patients,  and  that  its  presence  in  a  lying-in 
hospital  induces  a  rapidly  &ital  form  of  puerperal  fever  among  the  mothers, 
and  erysipelas  of  the  new-bom  infants,  are  facts  entirely  beyond  dispute. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  these  cases  the  disease  is  propagated  by  the  trans- 
mission from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  of  some  poisonous  matter  capable  of 
reproducing  it ;  and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  inflammation  always 
begins  at  the  very  spot  where  a  wound  or  rawness  exists,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  poison  has  been  inoculated  at  that  spot.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  erysipelas  spreads  in  the  same  way  to  those  whose  skin 
and  mucous  involutions  are  sound.  No  doubt  many,  and  apparently  very 
striking,  examples  of  such  spread  are  recorded,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
good  authorities  deny  its  occurrence,  and  certainly  it  is  far  from  common. 

In  close  relation  with  the  subject  just  considered  is  the  question, 
whether  erysipelas  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  fever  or  a  mere  local 
inflammation.  The  former  view  is  generally  entertained,  at  all  events  in 
this  country ;  and  the  chief  grounds  on  which  it  rests  are  :  first,  the  mani- 
fest contagiousness  of  the  disease  under  certain  conditions ;  second,  the 
existence,  which  is  obvious  in  idiopathic  cases,  of  a  distinct,  though  short, 
stage  of  incubation ;  third,  the  affirmed  enlargement  and  tenderness  of 
lymphatic  glands  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  skin  affection,  indicating 
that  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  secondary  to  constitutional  disturb- 
ance ;  fourth,  the  discovery  of  bacteria  in  great  abundance  in  the  inflamed 
tissues  and  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  vessels  connected  with  them,  and 
the  fact  that  these  bacteria  may  be  propagated,  with  the  inflammation 
whidi  they  accompany,  by  inoculation  upon  the  lower  animals ;  and  lastly, 
the  close  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  general  morbid  anatomy 
and  symptoms  of  this  disease  and  those  of  the  specific  fevers.  The  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  its  being  a  non-specific  and  local  disease  are  chiefly 
the  following : — first,  the  fact  that  the  disease  appears  in  many  cases  to 
arise  from  exposure  to  cold  and  various  other  non-specific  causes ;  second. 
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that  a  previoos  attack,  so  far  from  preclading  subsequent  attacks,  as  is 
gcoerally  the  case  with  the  infectious  fevers,  encourages  them,  as  is  the 
common  role  with  non-specific  inflammations ;  third,  that  contagiousness 
is  not  an  attribute  of  the  specific  fevers  only,  for  many  varieties  of  simple 
inflammation  (catarrh,  ophthalmia,  and  the  Uke)  are  apt  to  spread  by  con- 
tagion ;  and  hkstly,  that  the  symptoms  and  morbid  processes  which  attend 
erysipelas  can  be  fnUy  accounted  for  as  being  the  consequences  of  the  local 
inflammation.  We  agree  with  Hebra  in  the  beUef  that  erysipelas  is  not  a 
^eeific  fever,  but  a  local  disease ;  that  is,  a  local  disease  in  the  same  sense 
that  inflammations  of  the  limgs,  kidneys,  and  other  organs  are  local 
diseases. 

Apart  from  contagion,  to  which,  as  we  have  shown,  erysipelas  is 
latgely  due,  the  causes  of  the  disease  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of 
other  forms  of  inflammation,  especially  exposure  to  cold  and  atmospheric 
cfaanges  generaUy,  and  local  irritations  of  various  kinds.  The  causes 
which  predispose  to  it  are  partly  breaches  of  surface,  partly  constitutional 
eooditions,  such  as  may  result  from  long-continued  indulgence  in  drink, 
•nd  poor  living. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  earliest  local  changes  consist  in  a  circum- 
scribed blush  of  more  or  less  vivid  redness,  which  fades  on  pressure,  and 
the  accumulation  of  inflammatory  products  (lymph  and  corpuscles)  in 
the  substance  of  the  cutis  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The 
influned  patch  consequently  becomes  thickened,  hard,  and  brawny.  Its 
margin  is  well  defined,  and  obvious  to  eye  and  touch.  The  character  of 
its  surface  varies  according  to  the  part  affected.  If  the  skin  be  originally 
smooth  and  deUcate,  it  becomes  yet  smoother,  and  shining  ;  if  it  be  coarse, 
•U  its  markings  are  apt  to  get  magnified,  and  its  coarseness  therefore 
exaggerated.  The  inflammation  gradually  spreads  by  continuity  to  the 
Boironiidiiig  healthy  parts,  and  thus  extending  may  ultimately  involve  a 
very  large  area — the  entire  surface  of  a  limb,  for  example,  or  that  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  occasionally  (it  is  said)  that  of  the  whole  body.  As 
it  qtreads,  however,  the  parts  first  affected  undergo  changes,  their  tension 
diminishes,  their  redness  becomes  less  vivid  and  assumes  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  tint,  and  resolution,  preceded  by  desquamation,  presently  takes 
place.  Thus  all  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  present  at  the  same  time. 
Occasionally  erysipelas  (then  termed  erratic)  disappears  from  one  part 
and  breaks  out  elsewhere,  and  may  thus  be  prolonged  by  successive  out- 


The  intensity  and  results  of  the  inflammatory  process  vary  consider- 
Mj  in  different  cases.  In  some  the  degree  of  inflammation  present  is  no 
greater  than  that  attending  the  affections  which  we  shall  shortly  describe 
■nder  the  name  of  erythema.  In  some  the  effusion  is  so  abundant  that  it 
infiltrates  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  well-marked  oedema  is 
itmiapei.  This  is  common  wherever  the  cutis  is  thin  and  the  snb- 
entueous  connective  tissue  lax,  as  they  are  in  the  eyeUds  and  scrotum. 
In  some  cases  the  inflammation  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  pus,  which, 
hke  the  oedema,  occupies  mainly  the  subcutaneous  tissue.    The  suppura* 
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tion  is  frequently  diffused  ;  but  sometimes,  and  especially  in  the  eydidi 
and  elsewhere  about  the  face  and  head,  forms  circumscribed  abseenes. 
In  some  cases  again,  and  mainly  in  connection  with  suppuradcm,  the  oon- 
neotive  tissue  doughs,  or  the  skin  itself  becomes  gangrenous.  When 
oedema,  suppuration,  or  sloughing  is  in  progress,  the  inflamed  aurfwe 
becomes  paler  and  duller,  perhaps  livid,  and  acquires  a  soft  *  boggy '  ted, 
or  pits  on  pressure.  Vesicles  and  bullse  not  imfreqnently  form  on  erysi- 
pelatous surfEMses,  and  may  become  converted  into  pustules.  Subseqnentl; 
excoriations  and  scales  or  crusts  necessarily  make  their  appearance. 
Bullte  also,  containing  sanious  fluid,  attend  the  progress  of  supcrfieiil 
gangrene  and  subcutaneous  sloughing. 

Although  erysipelas  is  commonly  limited  in  depth  by  ther  fascise,  it  is 
not  invariably  thus  limited ;  and  hence  subjacent  organs  are  apt  to  get 
involved.  Thus  erysipelas  of  the  trunk  may  produce  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  pleurte,  or  pericardium ;  erysipelas  of  the  neck  oedema  of  the 
larynx;  and  erysipelas  of  the  head  meningeal  inflammation.  Again, it 
not  unfrequently  creeps  from  the  skin  into  the  mucous  orifices :  into  the 
auditory  meatus,  causing  inflammation  of  the  ear,  or  into  the  nose  or 
month,  and  thence  to  the  fauces  and  larynx.  On  the  other  huid, 
cutaneous  erysipelas  may  result  from  extension  of  fanoial,  aural,  and  otha 
such  inflammations. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  erysipelas  for  the  veins,  and  espeeiallj 
for  the  absorbents,  to  suffer.  As  regards  the  absorbents,  indeed,  it  is  not 
only  common  to  trace  red  lines  from  the  seat  of  inflammation  to  the 
nearest  glands,  which  get  enlarged  and  tender ;  but  some  authors  go  n 
far  as  to  maintain  that  a  patch  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  ahn7< 
preceded  by  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  neighbouring  lymphalie 
glands.  Phlebitis,  again,  with  suppuration  in  or  around  the  veins,  and 
pysemia,  occasionally  take  place. 

Bepeated  attacks  of  erysipelas  lead  to  permanent  thickening  and  in- 
duration, and  sometimes  to  very  considerable  overgrowth,  of  the  skin,  and 
subjacent  connective  tissue.  Indeed,  according  to  Yirehow,  it  is  to  svch 
attacks  frequently  repeated  that  the  hypertrophy  of  these  parts  in  elephan- 
tiasis is  mainly  due. 

There  is  no  special  affection  of  internal  organs  in  erysipelas.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  the  blood  contains  an  excess  of  fibrine  and  white 
corpuscles ;  but  subsequently  it  tends  to  assume  the  characters  eommonl; 
observed  in  the  later  stages  of  febrile  disorders.  Post  mortem  it  is  gene- 
rally found  dark,  and  fluid  or  pitchy,  with  little  tendency  to  coagnhtte, 
and  still  less  to  the  separation  of  fibrine.  It  stains  the  inner  surfiiee  of 
the  heart  and  vessels.  The  organs  are  generally  soft,  and  the  lungs, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  espeeiaUy  the  spleen,  congested.  Pneumonia  is  not 
uncommon.    Decomposition  is  rapid. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  erysipelas  are  mainly 
ihose  of  the  local  process  and  of  inflammatory  fever ;  but  they  are  often 
complicated  with  those  of  intercurrent  lesions ;  and  they  vary  in  their 
severity,  both  actually  and  relatively,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
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inflammation,  its  extent,  and  its  situation.    In  idiopathic  erysipelas  the 
local  signs  are  generally  preceded  by  an  interval,  varying  from  a  few  liours 
to  two  or  three  days,  in  which  the  patient  experiences  sUght  febrile  symp- 
toou,  sometimes  rigors ;  «nd  in  which,  according  to  certain  authors,  some 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  lymphatic  glands  may  be  detected.    At  the 
end  of  this  time  an  inflammatory  blush  appears,  generally  on  some  part 
of  the  fece,  attended  with  heat  and  tingling,  and  tenderness  on  pressure. 
With  the  appearance  and  extension  of  this,  the  febrile  symptoms  in- 
crease ;  there  are  headache  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  rise  of  temperature 
with  dryness  of  sMn,  rigors,  increased  rapidity  of  pulse,  furring  of  the 
tongue,  with  thirst,  loss  of  appetite  and  nausea  or  sickness,  generally  some 
constipation,  occasionally,  however,  diarrhcBa,  and  scanty  high  coloured 
mine.    There  may  be  some  degree  of  drowsiness,  but  sleep  is  restless  and 
disturbed  by  dreams.    If  the  case  be  mild,  the  symptoms  may  subside  and 
the  patient  become  convalescent  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.    But 
if  the  inflammation  continue  to  spread,  or  in  any  way  to  increase  in 
wrerity,  the  pulse  gets  rapid  and  feeble,  the  respirations  hurried,  the 
tongue  more  thickly  coated  and  dry ;  and  delirium,  at  first  only  when  the 
patient  is  dropping  to  sleep  or  waking,  but  subsequently  constant,  comes 
on.    Sometimes  at  this  period  diarrhcea  occurs ;  and  the  patient's  evacua- 
tions may  be  passed  into  the  bed.     At  this  point  also  (that  is,  at  the  end 
of  six  or  seven  days)  the  patient  may  begin  to  amend.    When,  however, 
from  the  inherent  severity  of  the  attack  or  other  circumstances,  the  case 
takes  an  un&voniable  coiurse,  the  symptoms  assume  a  more  distinctly 
tjphoid  character :  marked  mainly  by  great  failure  of  muscular  power, 
tremulousness  of  limbs,  dry  black  tongue,  want  of  control  over  the 
evacuations,  and  delirium,  which  is  generaUy  low  and  muttering,  some- 
times busy  like  that  of  delirium  tremens,  and  occAsionally  violent  and 
maniacal.     As  the  &tal  end  approaches  the  temperature  often  rises,  the 
sldu  becomes  bathed  in  sweat,  the  pulse  rapid,  perhaps  irregular,  and 
ahnost  imperceptible,  the  respirations  quick  and  noisy,  and  the  delirium 
passes  into  ooma. 

The  temperature  in  erysipelas  is  always  above  the  normtd,  but  rarely 
exceeds  106*;  and,  although  it  is  liable  to  considerable  variation,  there  is 
a  general  tendency  to  an  evening  rise  and  a  morning  fall.  The  urine  is 
always  scanty,  presents  an  excess  of  urea  and  diminution  of  chlorides,  and 
often  contains  small  quantities  of  albumen  between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
or  eighth  day  of  the  disease.  The  motions  are  generally  dark-coloured, 
watery,  and  fetid.  The  course  and  event  of  the  disease  are  often  modi', 
fied  by  the  association  with  it  of  some  one  of  the  various  oompUcations 
which  have  been  previously  enumerated.  Thus,  oedema  of  the  larynx 
ud  congestion  of  the  lungs  will  each  add  symptoms  and  dangers  of  its 
own.  And  similarly  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  phle^ 
liitia  and  pysemia  will  each  bring  its  characteristic  indications.  Further, 
the  health  and  circumstances  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  seizure  for  the 
meet  part  Iw^ely  modify  the  character  and  severity  of  his  attack. 

Erysipelas  which  seems  to  affect  only  the  cutis  is  termed  iimpla 
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erysipelas ;  when  the  subcutaneoos  conneotive  tissue  is  largely  involved  as 
well,  the  affection  is  called  phlegmonous  erysipelas  ;  when  cedema,  suppu- 
ration, or  sloughing  supervenes,  the  erysipelas  is  often  termed  cedematoiu, 
suppurative,  or  gangrenous,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  these  distinctions 
are  essentially  artificial,  for  the  various  forms  of  erysipelas  run  into  one 
another,  and  several,  or  all  of  them,  may  be  present  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  case. 

Treatment. — Having  regard  to  the  tendency  which  erysipelas  has  to 
become  contagious,  it  is  always  important  that  erysipelatous  patients 
should  be  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  those  who  are  especially 
liable  to  take  it ;  and  that,  in  fact,  all  such  precautionary  measures  should 
be  adopted  as  have  been  already  recommended  in  relation  to  the  infectious 
fevers.  The  local  treatment  in  mild  cases  is  of  little  importance ;  and, 
even  in  severe  cases,  has  perhaps  little  influence.  Collodion,  nitrate  of 
silver  in  saturated  solution,  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  mercurial  ointment,  have  each  been  strongly  advocated.  Flour, 
dusted  thickly  over  the  surface,  is  also  recommended.  There  is  an  obvious 
disadvantage  in  employing  anything  which  conceals  or  masks  the  diseased 
surface ;  for  which  reason  several  of  the  above  appUcations  are  objection- 
able, even  if  useful  on  other  grounds.  Mild  astringent  lotions  and  oint- 
ments, such  as  those  of  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  are  probably  as  useful  and 
convenient  as  any.  Cold-water  dressing,  which  has  commonly  been  dis- 
countenanced in  this  country,  is  strongly  recommended  by  Hebra,  and  is 
undoubtedly  useful.  Warm  appUcations  and  poultices  are  not  generally 
desirable.  It  is  rarely  needful  to  abstract  blood  locally,  or  to  make 
incisions,  except  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out  matter,  or  rdieving  tension. 
In  reference  to  the  internal  treatment  of  the  disease,  we  must  recollect 
that  mild  cases  get  well  spontaneously,  and  that  more  serious  cases  very 
soon  present  symptoms  indicative  of  great  debility  and  of  blood-poisoning. 
For  these  reasons  it  seems  obvious  that  depletion  can  never  be  necessary ; 
but  that,  as  a  rule,  the  strength  of  the  patient  should  be  sustained,  and 
the  free  action  of  his  excretory  organs  encouraged.  To  support  strength, 
such  nourishment  as  he  can  take  should  be  administered  frequently  and  in 
small  quantities,  milk,  eggs,  beef-tea,  arrowroot,  sago,  and  the  like,  are 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose ;  to  which,  if  the  pulse  be  failing  and  the 
tongue  dry,  brandy,  wine,  or  ale  (if  the  patient  prefer  it)  should  be  added. 
To  promote  the  action  of  the  emimotories,  purgatives  should,  if  neoessaiy, 
be  from  time  to  time  administered,  and  the  patient  may  be  put  on  a 
course  of  mild  diuretics  or  diaphoretics.  Ammonia,  camphor,  iron, 
quinine,  have  all  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  any  one  of  them  is  of  material  use  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease.  But  stimulant  medicines  are  clearly  indicated 
when  typhoid  symptoms  are  present ;  and  tonics  are,  of  course,  liig^y 
valuable  during  convalescence.  Hyoscyamus  and  opium  are  not  generally 
indicated,  and  most  always  be  given  with  caution.  But  in  cases  yrbsM 
there  is  great  irritability,  or  persistent  want  of  sleep,  they,  chloral  hydrate, 
or  other  sedatives  are  valuable. 
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m.  CABBUNCLE.  (Anthrax.)    BOIL.  (Funmculus.) 

Definition. — A  boil  or  carbuncle  is  an  intense  inflammation  occupying, 
within  a  well-defined  area,  tbe  entire  thickness  of  the  skin  (inclusive  of 
the  gnbcntaneons  connective  tissue),  and  attended  almost  always  with 
.   eircnmscribed  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  a  slough. 

Causation. — Boils  and  carbuncles  are  usually  considered  to  be  consti- 
tutional disorders ;  and  undoubtedly  they  are  common  in  persons  of  broken- 
down  constitutions,  and  in  those  who  are  recovering  firom  diseases  of 
various  kinds.  Diabetic  patients  are  said  to  be  specially  liable  to  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  in  those  who  appear  to  be 
otherwise  in  perfect  general  health ;  often  occurring  in  connection  with 
acne  and  other  forms  of  skin  disease,  or  induced  by  local  irritation,  such  as 
arises  from  firiction,  poulticing,  the  contact  of  unhealthy  discharges,  and 
(as  pathologists  know  to  their  cost)  the  soakage  of  dead  bodies.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is,  in  many  cases,  a  predisposition  to  boils  and  car- 
buncles, and  that  this  predisposition  may  be  induced.  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  r^ard  the  disease  as  essentially  local,  and  due  to  the  operation 
of  local  causes ;  and  to  believe  that,  like  acne,  it  is  mainly  an  affection  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  and  their  surroundings. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  morbid  process  commences  with  circumscribed 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  skin,  attended  from 
the  beginning,  or  soon  followed,  by  a  little  elevation  and  redness  of  snr- 
&ee.  The  resulting  nodule  increases  in  area  and  thickness,  and  conse- 
quently in  prominence,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  it  has  attained  its 
fall  development.  It  then  presents  a  more  or  less  circular  base,  varying 
in  diameter  firom  half  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  or  more  ;  is  intensely 
congested,  and  surrounded  with  an  areola  of  congestion  and  often  much 
(Edema;  and  forms  a  considerable  elevation,  which  is  conical  or  flat, 
a<3eording  as  the  area  involved  is  small  or  large,  smd  presents  on  its 
summit  a  vesicle  or  group  of  vesicles,  containing  serous  or  sanious  fluid 
or  pus.  Each  vesicle  soon  bursts,  discharges  its  contents,  and  exposes 
in  its  floor  a  small  round  orifice,  from  which,  even  at  this  time,  an  ash- 
ooloured  slough  protrudes.  When  there  are  more  vesicles  than  one,  they 
generally  soon  run  together ;  and  then  by  sloughing  of  the  intervening 
papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  the  subjacent  orifices  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a 
more  or  less  extensive  irregular  excavation,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed 
as  are  the  floors  of  the  primary  orifices  by  underlying  sloughy  tissue. 
Tbe  slough  thus  exposed  has  been  gradually  forming  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  involves  the  deeper  structures  of  the  skin  and  some- 
times subjacent  parts ;  mainly,  however,  it  consists  of  connective  tissue 
satorated  with  pus,  and  presenting  a  yellowish  or  greyish  colour,  and  a 
resemblance  to  wash-leather.  It  now  gradually  becomes  detached  from 
its  bed,  and  is  at  length  discharged  through  the  orifice  which  has  formed 
over  it.  After  its  separation  the  excavation  which  it  leaves  granulates, 
the  inflammiatorj  thickening  of  the  surrounding  tissues  subsides,  and  the 
parts  gradually  return  to  their  normal  condition,  except  that  a  permanent 
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scar  remains.  The  distinction  between  a  boil  and  a  carbuncle  is  arbi- 
trary ;  a  boil  is  comparatively  small,  generally  conical  in  shape,  and 
opehs  by  a  single  orifice ;  a  carbuncle  is  characterised  by  its  size  and 
flatness,  and  particularly  by  the  formation  of  more  orifices  than  one,  and 
the  presence  of  superficial  gangrene.  Carbuncles  very  often  arise  in  the 
median  line  of  the  trunk  behind,  and  especially  in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
They  sometimes  attack  the  lips  (more  particularly  the  upper  hp),  and  are 
then  characterised  by  great  mahgnancy.  The  lymphatics  and  veins  are 
very  apt  to  get  inflamed  in  these  affections ;  and,  of  carbuncle  especially, 
pyaemia  is  a  common  sequel. 

Symptoms. — The  local  symptoms  are  heat,  tingling,  and  aching,  with 
throbbing  and  great  tenderness,  which  are  often  followed  by  pain  and 
redness  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  in  relation  with  them. 
There  is  generally,  even  with  a  boil,  some  amount  of  febrile  disturbance ; 
and  with  a  carbuncle  the  febrile  symptoms  may  be  very  severe.  Indeed, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  general  symptoms  are  almost  exactly  like  those 
which  attend  the  progress  of  erysipelas,  and  may  be  at  least  as  serious  as 
those  of  the  worst  forms  of  that  disease,  and  the  consequences  may  be 
fully  as  grave  and  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  of  carbuncle  is  identical  with 
that  of  erysipelas.  For  local  treatment  free  incisions  are  generally 
recommended,  which,  if  the  carbuncle  be  large,  should  be  crucial.  Pain 
and  tension  are  greatly  relieved  by  them  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  check 
the  progress  of  the  disease  or  materially  modify  its  course.  Caustic 
applications,  and  especially  the  free  use  of  caustic  potash,  are  recom- 
mended by  some.  Poultices  and  warm  water  dressings  are  generally  of 
service.  Hebra  strongly  advocates  the  employment  of  cold  in  the  form 
of  compresses  saturated  with  ice-cold  water,  to  be  applied  so  long  as  they 
are  not  disagreeable  to  the  patient. 

In  the  treatment  of  boils,  which  often  show  a  tendency  to  reonr, 
many  internal  medicines  (among  others  yeast,  quinine,  and  mineral  acids  > 
have  been  recommended,  with  the  object  of  preventing  that  recurrence. 
But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  has  a  specific  influence. 
It  is,  of  course,  always  desirable  to  treat  any  associated  malady  which 
may  tend  to  keep  up  a  condition  of  system  favourable  to  the  deveJopment 
of  boils.  Boils  may  be  dealt  with  locally  on  the  same  principle  as  car- 
buncles ;  and  some  authorities  beheve  they  may  be  made  to  abort  by  the 
early  application  to  them  of  strong  ammonia,  caustic  potash,  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury,  or  some  other  such  agent. 
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IV.    ERYTHEMA.    ROSEOLA.    URTICARIA.    PITYRIASIS. 

Cautation  and  description. — The  above  affections  embrace  a  consider- 
able number  of  morbid  states  of  the  skin  which  resemble  one  another  in 
the  facta :  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  slight,  superficial,  and  essen- 
tially  short-Uved  inflammations  ;  that  they  have  little  or  no  tendency  to 
snpparation,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  but  end  usually  in  fiirfuraceous  des- 
qnamation;  that  they  are  often  variously  figured  and  distributed;  and 
(hat  they  are  never  contagious. 

There  is  great  confusion  amongst  dermatologists  as  to  the  distinctions 
between  er3rthema  and  roseola.  Dr.  Willan  describes  the  former  as  a 
nearly  continuous  redness  of  some  portion  of  the  skin,  and  the  latter  as  a 
Toae-coloured  efiSorescence  variously  figured.  But  even  he  includes  under 
the  head  of  'erythema'  affections  which,  according  to  his  definition, 
should  be  varieties  of  roseola ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  condi- 
tions are  now  universally  termed  roseola  which,  according  to  the  same 
definition,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  erythema — we  refer  to  so-called 
'  roseola  cholerica '  and  '  roseola  vaccina.'  The  formation  of  wheals  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  urticaria ;  but  wheals  arise  under  so  many 
different  conditions,  and  so  closely  resemble  some  of  the  eruptions  which 
are  termed  erythema,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  between 
them.  For  these  reasons  we  propose  to  discuss  erythema,  roseola,  and 
urticaria  together ;  and,  although  we  shall  preserve  the  names,  we  shall 
regard  them  as  indicating  trivial,  and  in  some  cases  imaginary,  distino< 
tiona  between  things  which  are  essentisJly  the  same.  Pityriasis  we  look 
upon  as  simply  the  desquamating  stage  of  the  different  forms  of  ery- 
thema. 

Some  of  these  affections  are  of  local  origin,  due  to  the  action  of 
direct  irritants ;  but  many  of  them,  as  is  shown  by  attendant  circum- 
stances, and  by  their  simultaneous  development  in  different  parts,  are 
distinctly  traceable  to  causes  acting  bom  within.  The  former,  if  exten- 
me,  may  be  attended  with  febrile  disturbance.  The  latter  are  generally 
80  attended ;  and,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  appear  in  the  course  of  some- 
ifaeomatic,  gouty,  or  other  inflammatory  or  febrile  attack.  The  local 
gjmptoms  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  or  less  intense  itching,  burning, 
stinging,  and  occasionally  aching. 

A.  Erythema  simplex  is  a  pretty  uniformly  diffused  redness,  occupying 
an  area  of  irregular  size  and  form.  The  redness  is  generally  bright,  dis- 
i^pearing  on  pressure  ;  is  attended  with  slight  thickening  and  elevation 
of  the  skin ;  and  presents  a  fairly  well-defined  margin.  It  often  spreads 
from  its  primary  seat  over  the  neighbouring  skin,  and  is  not  nnfrequently 
erratic.  There  is  a  very  close  resemblance  between  certain  varieties  of 
erythema  and  the  simplest  form  of  erysipelas ;  between  which,  indeed,  it 
is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  distinguish.  One  variety  of  erythema  is 
produced  by  the  direct  operation  of  local  irritants,  as  by  the  application 
of  a  mustard  plaister,  or  by  the  constant  flow  of  catarrhal  secretions 
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from  the  nostrils  or  of  saliva  from  the  month,  and  in  children,  ythm 
from  want  of  cleanliness  the  urine  is  allowed  to  fret  the  thighs,  groins, 
and  other  neighbouring  parts.  Intimately  related  to  this  is  the  condition 
known  as  e.  intertrigo,  in  which  inflammation  is  induced,  either  by  attri> 
tion  of  opposed  sur&ces  of  the  skin,  or  by  the  effect  on  such  sor&oes  of 
the  decomposing  and  fetid  sweat  which  accumulates  between  them.  This 
is  common,  in  children  and  fat  adults,  in  the  groins  and  between  tlie 
upper  parts  of  the  thighs  and  external  genital  organs;  and,  in  bi 
women,  between  the  pendulous  mamma  and  the  suiiace  with  which  it 
lies  in  contact.  The  persistence  of  the  cause  in  e.  intertrigo  tends  to 
keep  up  and  intensify  the  irritation ;  and  consequently  excoriation  and 
ulceration  are  apt  to  supervene.  Another  variety  of  erythema  is  termed 
e.  lave.  This  is  the  superficial  inflammatory  blush  which  often  appears 
in  limbs,  and  especially  in  legs,  which  are  the  seat  of  anasarca.  The 
redness  is  generally  somewhat  uuuniformly  distributed,  and  is  attended 
with  tenderness  and  itching,  tingling  and  aching.  Vesicles,  which  mp- 
ture  and  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  dropsical  fluid,  are  apt  to  form  on  the 
surface;  and  not  unfrequently  the  inflammation  passes  into  distinct 
erysipelas,  or  superficial  gangrene  ensues.  A  farther  variety  of  eiytbona 
is  known  by  the  name  of  pityriasis  simplex.  This  occurs  on  various 
regions  of  the  body,  but  is  especially  common  in  the  form  of  circular  or 
oval  patches  on  the  hps,  chin,  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  in  ohildrai 
and  persons  of  delicate  skin.  The  patches  present  a  slight  degree  d 
redness,  and  are  early  covered  with  thin  branny  scales,  or  scurf,  whoioe 
the  name  '  pityriasis '  has  been  given  to  them.  This  affection  is  also  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  hairy  scalp,  when  it  is  usually  called 
p.  capitis  or  dandriff.  In  this  case  the  branny  scales,  which  form  pretty 
abundantly,  and,  owing  to  the  presence  of  hair,  tend  to  accumulate, 
contain,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  soil,  a  large  admixture  of 
sebaceous  matter. 

B.  Erythema  multiforme. — Under  this  term,  which  we  owe  to  Hebra, 
are  included  e.  papulatum  (in  the  sense  in  which  Hebra  employs  that 
term),  e.  cirdnatum,  e.  iris,  e.  marginatum,  and  e.  gyratum.  The  earliest 
stage  of  the  affection  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  small,  flat, 
circular,  congested  elevations  of  the  cutis,  attended  with  itching,  and 
differing  little  if  at  all  from  wheals  {e.  papulatum).  Their  development 
may  cease  at  this  point.  But  in  most  cases  they  pass  on  to  a  second 
stage :  the  wheal  gradually  increases  in  area  until  perhaps  it  measures 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  while  thus  increasing,  its 
central  portion  probably  subsides,  its  periphery  forming  a  congested 
tumid  ring  (e.  circiTiatum) ;  or  the  enlargement  of  the  inflamed  patch 
is  effected  by  the  development  of  successive  concentric  rings  of  inflainTnit. 
tion,  separated  by  zones  of  £airly  healthy  skin,  and  the  affection  known 
as  e.  iris  results.  Further,  the  spots  of  e.  papviatum,  and  the  patches  of 
the  circinate  form  of  the  affection,  which  may  attain  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  have  been  above  assigned  to  them,  tend  in  the  course  of  their 
development  to  coalesce  with  one  another,  and  thus  to  cover  with  more 
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or  less  unifoniuty  roand,  oval,  or  sinaonsly  margined  areaB  of  several 

sqaare  inches,  which,  like  the  spots  from  which  they  sprung,  are  still  for 

the  most  part  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  central  subsidence,  and 

marginal  extension  by  a  broad  band  of  congestion.    In  their  progress 

these '  &iry  rings '  not  unfrequently  break  up  into  segments,  and  hence 

after  a  while  curved  or  sinuous  erythematous  bands  alone  remain. 

These  latter  forms  of  the  affection  constitute  e.  marginatum  and  e.  gyra- 

turn  respectively.    The  several  varieties  of  er3rthema  above  described 

occur  on  different  parts  of  the  body  and  are  sometimes  very  extensively 

distribated ;  they  are  most  common,  however,  on  the  backs  of  the  hands 

and  vrists  and  corresponding  parts  of  the  lower  extremities.    They  are 

generafly  attended  with    febrile  symptoms,  which,  if  the  eruption  be 

extensive,  may  run  high — the  temperature  rising  temporarily  to  104°  or 

mora;  and  they  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  rheumatism  or  gout. 

Individually  the  inflamed  patches  seldom  last  more  than  a  week  or  ten 

days,  sometimes  not  longer  than  two  or  three  days,  and  terminate  in 

desquamation.     But  the  eruption  may  be  continued  by  successive  crops 

for  several  weeks.    Occasionally  it  assumes  a  chronic  form,  and  the 

patient  remains  for  years  liable  to  more  or  less  frequent  outbreaks.    It 

sometimes  happens  :  that  the  wheals  or  rings  become  the  seat  of  intra- 

eataneons  hemorrhage  {purjmra  urticans  ?),  which  generally  occurs  in 

the  form  of  minute  coalescing  points,  and  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to 

their  central  ares ;  and  that  this  leads  to  the  death  of  the  involved  cutis 

and  separation  of  the  eschars,  or  to  the  development  of  sanguinolent 

blebs,  and  unhealthy  ulcers.    Further,  vesicles  or  bullae,  containing 

limpid  fluid,  not  unfrequently  arise  in  more  or  less  abundance  upon  the 

sor&ce  of  the  erythematous  patches,  constituting  varieties  of  herpes  and 

pemphigus. 

C.  Erythema  nodosum  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  round  or 
oral  red  patches,  varying,  roughly  speaking,  from  ^  inch  to  1^  inch  in  dia- 
meter. They  rise  in  a  lenticular  form  above  the  surface  in  relation  with 
which  they  are  developed,  and  are  consequently  most  elevated  at  the  centre, 
where  also  their  redness  is  most  intense ;  and  in  both  of  these  respects  they 
&de  away  gradually  at  the  margins.  They  are  hot,  hard,  and  tense  to  the 
toneb,  and  to  the  patient  tender  and  attended  with  aching.  They  occur 
chiefly  scattered  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg,  between  the  ankle  and 
knee,  but  sometimes  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  They  occasionally 
appear  also  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  arms,  and  in  rare  cases  stud 
the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  including,  fingers,  toes,  and  face. 
The  pauses  generally  increase  in  number  for  a  few  days— each  one 
lasting  perhaps  a  week.  They  get  dusky  in  colour  after  a  day  or  two,  and 
generally  acquire  a  bluish  aspect  when  exposed  to  cool  air  ;  they  present 
soceeseively  the  greenish  and  yellowish  tints  of  fading  bruises,  and  end 
with  desquamation.  E.  nodosum  is  for  the  most  part  preceded  by  and 
attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  not  unfrequently  associated  either 
wiUi  rheumatic  pains  or  with  distinct  rheumatism.  It  is  most  common  in 
young  persons,  especially  females,  above  the  age  of  puberty.  The  affection 
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described  by  Willan  under  the  name  of  e.  tuberculatum  is  merely  a  mo£- 
fication  of  e.  nodosum.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  roseola  a/uPumnaUs  at 
the  same  author  is  essentially  the  same  disease ;  and  may  add  that  th»e 
is  little,  if  any,  difference  between  a  chilblain  (pernio)  and  a  patch  ci 
e.  nodosum. 

D.  Erythema  fvjgax  is  the  name  given  to  the  evanescent  patches  ol 
redness  which  appear  on  the  face,  neck,  chest,  and  other  parts,  in 
hysterical  and  dyspeptic  patients.  This  is  closely  related  to  the  patches 
of  redness,  termed  roseola,  which  are  sometimes  observed  in  cholera, 
small -pox,  and  other  fevers,  and  may  be  held  to  include  those  which  are 
so  commonly  associated  with  the  vesicalar  and  other  inflammatory  din 
diseases  of  young  children. 

E.  Boseola,  as  has  been  already  explained,  is  a  name  of  common  and 
somewhat  indefinite  application.  This,  or  stOl  better  perhaps  the  name  r. 
rubeoloides,  may  properly  be  applied  to  an  affection  of  the  skin,  of  which 
Willan  seems  unnecessarily  to  make  two  varieties,  namely  r.  tBstioa  and 
r.  infantilis.  This  rash  seems  generally  to  be  preceded  for  a  day  or  two 
by  slight  febrile  disturbance,  suid,  like  so  many  other  rashes,  to  make  its 
appearance  first  on  the  face  and  neck,  whence  it  quickly  spreads  over  the 
general  surface  of  the  skin.  It  consists  of  rose-coloured  flatly  elevated 
circles,  fitding  at  the  periphery  into  the  surrounding  healthy  skin,  and 
disappearing  on  pressure,  varying  perhaps  firom  ^  to  |  inch  in  diameter, 
and  often  running  together  over  extensive  tracts  so  as  to  form  an  imperfect 
network  with  scalloped  interstices.  There  is  often  some  general  but  slight 
tumefaction  of  the  sur&ce,  and  a  passing  chill  is  apt  to  render  the  laah 
temporarily  of  a  peculiar  violet  tint.  Itching  is  frequently  complained  of, 
and  the  &uces  are  sometimes  implicated.  The  affection  disappears  within 
four  or  five  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  rash.  It  is  unattended 
with  danger,  and  of  Uttle  importance,  but  for  its  resemblance  to  measles 
and  rdtheln  or  epidemic  roseola  on  the  one  band,  and  to  urticaria  on  the 
other. 

F.  Urticaria  or  nettle-rash  has  been  subdivided  by  dermatologists  into 
numerous  varieties.  It  seems  unnecessary,  however,  to  make  more  thaw 
two,  namely,  u.  acuta  or  febrilis,  and  u.  chronica  or  evanida. 

The  more  common  form  of  the  disease  is  u.  febrilis.  In  it  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  often,  if  not  always,  preceded  by  febrile  distarbanoe 
with  probably  some  degree  of  gastro-intestinal  derangement ;  and  these 
symptoms  continue  during  the  prevalence  of  the  eruption,  which  raxBly 
exceeds  a  few  days  or  a  week.  The  rash,  which  is  attended  with  moeh 
local  heat  and  itching,  generally  comes  out  in  the  evening  or  night,  and 
disappears  in  the  morning,  and  is  continued  for  a  few  days  by  sncoeaaive 
nocturnal  outbreaks.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  appears  at  irresiilar 
intervals  both  night  and  day.  The  wheals  arise  qniddy,  seldom  remain 
out  longer  than  a  few  hours,  and  on  subsiding  sometimes  leave  behind 
them  a  slight  yellowness  of  skin  and  a  tendency  to  desquamate.  They 
may  appear  simultaneously  or  in  successive  crops  on  any  or  all  parts  of 
the  body ;  but  are  most  common  on  the  face,  back,  front  of  the  cheat 
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uid  flexures  of  the  joints.  The  lips,  tongue,  and  interior  of  the  mouth 
are  occasionally  affected.  The  wheals  are  sometimes  scattered,  but  are 
mote  generallj  clustered  and  running  together,  and  may  then  cover  large 
tiacts.  Their  presence  is  often  attended  with  subcutaneous  oedema,  and 
stiffiiess  of  parts.  Scratching  and  other  forms  of  local  irritation  tend  to 
increase  their  size,  number,  and  duration.  Occasionally  febrile  urticaria 
is  due  to  the  use  of  certain  alimentary  substances,  such  as  shell-fish  and 
pork,  which,  either  from  some  acquired  poisonous  quality,  or  from  some 
idiosyncrasy  in  the  subject,  act  in  a  special  way  on  the  system.  In  severe 
cases  the  symptoms  come  on  rapidly,  are  very  grave,  and  indeed  may  prove 
&tal.  They  are  mainly  rigors,  failure  of  circulation,  fainting,  precordial 
oppression,  vomiting,  and  di£Scnlty  of  breathing.  They  generally  subside, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Chronic  urticaria,  which  supervenes  in  some  cases  on  the  acute  form, 
is  generally  unattended  with  marked  fever.  It  shows  itself  for  the  most 
part  like  that  in  successive  crops  of  eruption,  which  come  out  daily  or  at 
irregular  intervals,  for  weeks  or  months,  sometimes  for  many  years.  A 
corioos  sub-variety  of  chronic  urticaria  is  that  which  Sir.  W.  Gull  has 
termed  factitious  urticaria.  Here  the  eruption,  although  it  may  come 
out  as  in  other  cases  in  successive  crops,  is  also  readily  produced  by 
pressure  or  irritation.  And  thus  the  application  of  a  ligature,  or  the 
passage  of  the  finger-nail,  is  followed  in  a  few  seconds  by  the  appearance 
of  a  line  of  confluent  wheals,  with  an  areola  of  congestion,  which  remains 
oat  for  a  minute  or  so  and  then  disappears. 

Wheals,  resembling  those  of  urticaria,  are  often  due  to  the  operation 
of  local  irritants.  They  are  common  in  prurigo,  scabies,  and  phthiriasis. 
They  result  from  the  prick  of  the  ordinary  stinging-nettle,  and  from  the 
action  of  some  species  of  jelly-fish.  And  they  follow  the  bites  of  many 
insects,  such  as  gnats,  fleas,  and  bugs.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the 
wheals  are  persistent,  and  often  last  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  They  pro- 
bably constitute  Willan's  urticaria  perstans. 

The  causes  of  urticaria  are  not  well  understood.  Some  of  its  severer 
forms  are  cansed  by  poisonous  matters  received  into  the  stomach,  and 
acting  throogh  the  medium  of  the  circulatory  i^stem.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  other  forms  of  urticaria  must  be  due  to  gastro- 
intestinal disturbance.  That  in  many  cases  it  really  is  so  is  probably 
beyond  doubt.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that,  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances, especially  of  the  chronic  variety  of  the  disease,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion whatever  that  the  digestive  functions  are  at  fault.  Mental  emotion, 
hysteria,  and  uterine  affections  are  sometimes  assigned  as  causes  of 
artiearia. 

Treatment. — Most  of  the  erythematous  inflammations  just  described 
need  little  or  no  special  treatment,  either  local  or  general.  Many  of  them 
must  be  r^arded  as  parts,  and  indeed  trivial  parts,  of  more  serious  diseases, 
BQch  as  rheumatism;  and  their  treatment  must  merge  in  that  of  the 
more  general  malady  with  which  they  are  associated.  For  most  of  them 
eoohng  or  astringent  lotions,  such  as  cold  water  or  lead- wash,  axe  service- 
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able  and  agreeable  ;  bat  for  some  of  them,  more  especially  e.  intertrigo 
and  pityriasis,  careful  local  treatment  is  generally  essential.  In  e.  inter- 
trigo the  affected  parts  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  acrid 
moisture,  and  opposed  surfaces  separated,  if  necessary,  by  a  piece  of  lint 
anointed  with  some  appropriate  ointment.  Dusting  the  sar&u;e  with  starch, 
oxide  of  zinc,  fuller's  earth,  lycopodium,  or  violet  powder,  and  applying 
astringent  lotions  or  ointment,  are  often  valuable  measures.  In  pityriasis 
cleanliness  is  equally  essential,  and  the  cure  is  often  aided  by  the  use  of 
mild  mercurial  ointments.  When  the  lower  extremities  are  affected  with 
e.  nodosum  or  e.  lave,  the  patient  should  keep  the  recumbent  position, 
with  the  legs  elevated.  The  general  treatment  of  these  various  affections 
when  acute  should  be  mildly  antiphlogistic,  and  comprise  cooling  drinks 
and  gentle  laxatives.  In  e.  Twdosum,  however,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  tonics.  In  e.  multiforme,  when  it  has  assumed  a 
chronic  form,  tonics  are  also  indicated.  And  in  urticaria,  if  it  be  either 
severe  or  persistent,  special  measures  must  be  adopted.  If,  for  example, 
there  be  reason  to  suspect  its  dependence  on  poisonous  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach,  an  emetic  or  a  purgative  may  be  necessary ;  if  there  be 
much  abdominal  pain,  opiates ;  if  collapse,  ammonia,  brandy,  or  other 
stimulants.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  few  remedies  have  been 
found  generally  useful ;  but  arsenic,  mineral  acids,  alkalies,  tonics,  and 
change  of  air  have  often  been  recommended. 


V.    PSORIASIS.    {Lepra.)    PITYEIASIS  RUBRA. 

Cavitation  and  description. — We  have  shown  that  one  of  the  events 
of  the  different  forms  of  erythema  is  the  formation  of  scurf;  we  pass, 
therefore,  naturally  from  their  consideration  to  that  of  psoriasis,  which  is 
essentially  also  a  superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin,  attended  with  the 
development  of  scales.  It  is  thus  closely  related  to  pityriasis  and 
cannot  always  be  separated  from  it.  Willan  and  his  followers  have 
distinguished  psoriasis  from  lepra,  but  their  distinctions  are  artificial ; 
and  we  shall  llierefore,  with  Hebra  and  others,  combine  them  in  a  com- 
mon description. 

A.  Psoriasis  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  defined,  mostly  cir- 
cular tracts,  in  which  the  cutis  is  somewhat  congested  and  raised ;  while 
the  epidermis  over  it  is  thickened  and  opaque,  and  tends  to  come  away  in 
large  flakes.  These,  on  their  separation,  leave  behind  a  congested,  irri- 
table, and  sometimes  slightly  excoriated  surface,  on  which  squamte  are 
speedily  reproduced. 

Psoriasis  commences  with  spots  or  discs  of  sHght  congestion,  over 
which,  almost  from  the  earliest  moment,  the  cuticle  assumes  a  scaly 
character ;  but  at  first,  and  while  they  are  in  process  of  enlargement,  the 
area  of  congestion  usually  extends  beyond  that  of  desquamation. 

The  patches  vary  in  size  and  shape.  In  some  cases  they  are  mere 
papules,  a  line  or  less  in  diameter ;  in  some  they  have  a  discoid  form. 
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measuring  between  ^  and  ^  inch  across  ;  in  some  they  form  rings  between 
(saj)  the  size  of  a  shilUng  and  that  of  a  crown-piece,  enclosing  a  central 
area  of  comparatively  healthy  skin,  which  (especially  if  they  become  large) 
tend  to  break  up  into  segments ;  in  some  cases,  again,  partly  by  coalescence 
of  adjoining  patches,  partly  by  innate  irregularity  of  growth,  they  form 
tracts  of  large  size  and  irregular  outline,  covering,  it  may  be,  an  entire 
limb  or  even  the  whole  snrfoce  of  the  body. 

The  squams  also  vary  in  colour,  consistence,  thickness,  and  form. 
These  peculiarities  are  mainly  due  to  the  different  degrees  of  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  developed,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  result  from  an  ex- 
cessive formation  and  exfoliation  of  epidermis,  among  the  cells  of  which 
inflammatory  exudation  and  even  the  contents  of  the  involved  cutaneous 
glands  are  diffused  in  various  proportions.  The  scales  are  sometimes 
white  and  glistening,  hke  mother-of-pearl ;  sometimes  yellow,  and  more 
or  less  waxy  in  appearance ;  sometimes  brown  or  black  ;  sometimes  close 
and  dense  in  texture ;  sometimes  friable  and  flaky,  or  even  powdery.  In 
some  cases  they  form  an  extremely  thin  layer,  in  others  they  are  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness ;  and  occasionally,  when  a  virgin  patch 
has  been  slowly  enlarging,  the  accumulated  scales  on  its  surface  assume 
the  form  of  a  limpet-shell.  The  general  outline  of  the  crust  will  neces- 
sarily be  determined  by  that  of  the  patch  on  which  it  is  produced. 

The  subjacent  skin  is  always  more  or  less  distinctly  congested  and 
thickened ;  and  generally,  when  the  disease  is  in  an  aggravated  form  and 
has  existed  for  some  time,  tends  to  get  excoriated  and  fissured,  and  then 
to  exude  serum  and  blood,  which,  mingling  with  squamte,  form  distinct 
scabs. 

The  eruption  of  psoriasis  is  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  the  extensor 
surfaces  of  the  knees  and  elbows.  But  it  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the 
person,  though  it  is  comparatively  rare  on  the  face,  and  still  rarer  on  the 
palms  and  soles.  The  hairy  scalp  is  a  common  seat  of  the  disease.  The 
nails  also  are  not  unfrequently  involved,  becoming  thick,  rough,  and 
coarse  in  texture.    It  is  very  apt  to  be  symmetrical. 

Psoriasis  presents,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  above  account,  many 
varieties  of  character,  some  of  which  it  maybe  useful  to  remember,  if  only 
for  descriptive  purposes.  Thus,  when  it  consists  of  an  eruption  of  nume- 
roos  small  spots,  it  is  called  p.  guttata ;  when  of  small  discs  covered 
thickly  with  white  scales,  lepra  alphoides  or  alphas ;  when  of  rings, 
I.  vulgaris ;  when  of  segments  of  circles  which  have  coalesced  with  similar 
segments  of  adjoining  circles,  I.  gyrata ;  and  when  of  irregular  patches 
occupying  a  large  area,  p.  diffusa. 

The  progress  of  psoriasis  is  occasionally  remarkably  acute  ;  thus,  it 
will  sometimes  come  out  and  become  genertd  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and 
disappear  with  almost  equal  suddenness  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
At  other  times,  and  much  more  commonly,  it  is  a  chronic  malady ;  some- 
times remaining  for  years  in  two  or  three  situations,  as,  for  example,  on 
the  knee  or  point  of  tiie  elbow,  and  presenting  periodical  exacerbations  in 
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the  spring  or  autumn ;  sometimes  occupying  large  tracts  of  surface  per- 
sistently ( p.  inveterata)  for  many  years,  or  for  life. 

The  general  health  of  patients  suffering  from  psoriasis  is  rarely  materi- 
ally or  even  obyionsly  impaired.  Occasionally,  however,  febrile  symptoms 
attend  its  acuter  manifestations,  and  sometimes  debility  and  emaciation 
supervene  in  the  course  of  long-continued  severe  attacks.  Yet  the  re- 
markable tendency  of  the  eruption  to  break  out  simultaneously  in  corre- 
sponding situations  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  its  undoubtedly  heredi- 
tary character,  together  with  the  fact  that  an  almost  identical  eruption 
attends  the  constitutional  operation  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  point  very 
strongly  to  the  dependence  of  psoriasis  on  constitutional  causes.  Its 
development  and  disappearance  are  indeed  often  manifestly  influenced  by 
constitutional  modifications.  Thus  it  occasionally  shows  itself  only 
during  pregnancy,  disappearing  with  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  are  subject  to  it  may  lose  it  entirely  during  the 
period  of  child-bearing.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  local  discomfort, 
comparatively,  psoriasis  produces :  a  little  sti&ess  and  a  little  itching 
are  often  the  only  inconveniences  complained  of. 

B.  Pityriasis  rubra. — This  term  was  applied  by  Willan  to  a  variety 
of  that  form  of  pityriasis  already  briefly  considered  under  the  head  of 
erythema.  Hebra,  and  in  this  respect  we  follow  him,  employs  it  to 
designate  a  specific  form  of  skin  disease,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  having  a 
close  affinity  with  psoriasis.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  appears  to  commence 
with  universal  congestion  of  the  skin,  soon  followed  by  general  tendency 
in  the  epidermic  layer  to  separate  in  scales.  Its  progress  is  slow,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  cure  is  ever  effected.  The  redness  of  the  cutis, 
when  once  established,  persists,  but  is  attended  with  little  thickening  or 
discomfort ;  and  the  epidermis  continues  to  desquamate,  the  scales,  how- 
ever, sometimes  accumulating  in  considerable  quantity.  When  folly 
developed,  there  is  nothing  except  the  history  and  progress  of  the  malady 
to  distinguish  it  from  universally  diffused  psoriasis.  Patients  suffering 
from  it  remain  apparently  healthy  in  other  respects  for  a  long  time ;  but 
(according  to  Hebra)  they  ultimately  emaciate,  become  cachectic,  and  sink 
from  exhaustion. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  of  psoriasis  consists,  first  of  all,  in 
the  removal  of  the  scales,  which  may  be  effected  by  warm  baths  or  poul- 
tices, or  by  thorough  inunction  of  oil  or  6intments  of  various  kinds ;  and 
then  in  the  application  of  special  remedies,  among  which  may  be  included 
iodine  paint,  nitrate  of  silver,  strong  solution  or  ointment  of  subacetate  of 
lead,  and  especially  tar  ointment,  or  other  equivalent  empyreumatic  pre- 
parations. The  persistent  use  of  warm  baths  for  several  hours  daily  is 
often  of  great  value.  The  constitutional  treatment  most  gemerally  resorted 
to  is  the  exhibition  of  arsenic  in  small  repeated  doses.  Tar  is  often  ad- 
ministered intemaUy  with  the  same  object ;  as  also  are  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides,  copaiba,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  phosphorus.  Tonics  and  cod- 
liver  oil  are  occasionally  useful.  The  disease,  however,  is  very  apt  to 
resist  all  treatment ;  and  even  when  a  cure  seems  to  be  effected  it  is  very 
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often  only  apparent,  and  the  result  of  the  normal  periodic  retrogression  of 
the  malady.  The  treatment  of  pityriasis  rubra  may  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  psoriasis. 


VI.    ICHTHYOSIS.    {The  fish-skin  disease.) 

Description. — Under  this  term  are  included  certain  affections  of  the 
skin,  characterised  by  dryness  of  the  epidermis,  with  tendency  to  crack 
and  scale,  deficiency  or  absence  of  the  sebaceous  secretion,  and  more  or 
less  homy  conversion  of  the  epithelium  of  the  sebaceous  follicles. 

A.  Ichthyosis  simplex,  or  xeroderma,  is  the  commonest  variety  of  the 
affection.  It  is  for  the  most  part  congenital,  and  its  presence  is  generally 
first  recognised  by  the  parents  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  harshness  and  dryness  of  the  general  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  keeping  certain  parts  of  it,  such  as 
those  covering  the  elbows  and  knees,  in  a  cleanly  condition.  In  quite 
young  children,  indeed,  it  only  manifests  itself  by  the  characters  just 
enumerated,  and  by  the  tendency  of  the  epidermis  to  come  away  in  flakes. 
As  life  advances,  tiie  condition  of  the  skin  becomes  more  chajracteristic. 
The  affection  is  then  seen  to  be  general,  but  differing  in  severity  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  It  is  usually  least  marked  on  the  palms  and  soles,  and  on 
the  inner  aspects  of  the  wrists,  arms,  and  thighs.  Here  the  skin  may  be 
a  little  dry  only,  and  scarcely  differing  in  appearance  from  healthy  skin. 
The  face  is  generally  rough  and  dry,  and  slightly  furfuraceous  ;  and  the 
bbes  of  the  ears  and  the  palpebral  orifices  are  occasionally  deformed, 
fiot  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  is 
mapped  out  into  irregular  polygonal  arese,  the  limits  of  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  determined  by  the  normal  creases  and  folds ;  and  the  epidermis 
of  these  arete,  dry,  hard,  brittle,  and  somewhat  nacreous,  becoming  par- 
tially separated  at  the  edges,  and  sometimes  undergoing  complete  separa- 
tion, gives  that  scaly  character  to  the  surface  which  allies  this  disease 
anatomically  to  psoriasis.  Occasionally  the  creasings  on  the  trunk  are  so 
coarse  and  deep,  and  the  arese  of  epidermis  between  them  so  large, 
symmetrical,  and  thick,  that  the  patient's  body  presents  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  an  alligator.  But  the  places  in  which  ichthyosis  involves 
the  most  striking  results  are  generally  the  knees,  elbows,  and  those  other 
parts  of  the  surface  which  are  naturally  apt  to  get  thickened  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  or  friction.  Here  the  epidermis  becomes  extremely 
thick  and  hard,  generally  brown  or  black  from  impregnation  with  dirt, 
and  divided  even  more  manifestly  than  elsewhere  into  polygonal  arese. 
Wilson  states  that  in  this  affection  many  of  the  sebaceous  glands  are 
filled  with  a  dry  hard  substance,  which  often  projects  from  their  orifices. 
A  condition  of  skin  closely  resembling  ichthyosis  is  often  met  with  in 
the  coarse  of  chronic  wasting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  and  is  sometimes 
developed  with  advancing  years. 
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Persons  who  suffer  from  ichthyosis  are  said  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
feeble  and  emaciated.  But  that  is  certainly  not  a  universal  rule.  They 
are  often  liable  to  eczema  and  impetigo. 

B.  Ichthyosis  cornea  is  a  much  rarer  affection  than  the  last,  and  often 
arises  at  a  later  period  of  life.  It  is  seldom  general,  but  usually  appears 
in  scattered  patches,  which  have  a  tendency  to  spread.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  development  of  prominent,  hard,  dry,  homy  processes  of  epidermis, 
which  often  have  an  exact  resemblance  to  those  occupying  the  sur&ce  of 
the  knee  in  the  simple  variety  of  the  disease.  These  are  usually  grouped 
together,  and  hence  individually  often  assume  an  irregular  prismatic 
form;  and  they  project  sometimes  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the  general 
surface.  They  are  partly  due  to  a  mere  overgrowth  of  epidermis  in 
patches,  corresponding  to  the  normal  polygonal  arete  of  the  skin,  but  are 
largely  connected  with  the  homy  conversion  of  the  epidermic  lining  of 
the  sebaceous  follicles.  In  the  latter  case  the  homy  outgrowth  first 
appears  as  a  comedo-like  body,  which  distends  the  orifice  of  the  follicle, 
and  then  rises  above  it  in  form  not  unlike  a  caraway  seed.  Presently  this 
gets  detached  or  broken,  but  the  homy  matter,  still  growing  npwards  and 
in  breadth,  distends  the  sebaceous  follicle  and  its  orifice  more  and  more, 
until  they  form  a  mere  shallow  pit,  surrounded  by  a  tumid  ring.  With 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  pit  is  effaced  ;  what  was  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  follicle  becomes  level  with  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  projects  above 
it,  and  still  produces  (but  now  from  a  larger  area)  its  homy  growth. 
Finally,  the  tendency  to  homy  development  extends  from  the  foUicle  to 
the  epidermis  immediately  surrounding  it.  These  bodies  absorb  dirt,  and 
consequently  become  more  or  less  opaque  and  black.  They  are  often 
shed,  and  then  occasionally  leave  the  surface  from  which  tiiej  sprang 
tolerably  healthy. 

Although  for  descriptive  purposes  it  may  be  desirable  to  divide 
ichthyosis,  as  has  been  above  done,  into  two  varieties,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them,  and  that  not 
unfrequently  patients  whose  general  condition  of  skin  is  one  of  simple 
xeroderma  present  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  which  the  corneous 
character  is  developed  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  desirable  also  to  remark 
that,  although  in  the  general  form  of  the  disease  the  regions  chiefly  affected 
are  those  which  have  been  pointed  out,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the 
hands  and  feet  are  much  more  seriously  diseased  than  other  parts.  We 
have  recently  had  a  child  under  our  care  whose  hands  and  wrists,  feet 
and  ankles  were  covered,  as  with  gloves,  with  homy  growths  varying  from 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness  downwards. 

Treatment. — The  simple  form  of  ichthyosis  is  incurable ;  but  it  may 
be  much  benefited  and  rendered  tolerable  by  cleanliness,  frequent  baUis, 
and  keeping  the  sur&ce  anointed  with  oil  or  grease — oUve  oil,  neat's-foot 
oil,  and  the  like.  The  homy  variety  also  is  uninfluenced  by  medicine. 
But  it  sometimes  dies  out  in  certain  situations  while  it  advances  in 
others,  and  hence  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  occasionaUy  subside 
altogether.    But  although  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  homy  growths 
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may  generally  be  removed,  and  the  chief  discomfort  and  offensiveness  of 
the  disease  kept  in  abeyance,  by  the  frequent  ase  of  warm  baths,  and 
application  of  poultices  or  oU. 


Vn.    ECZEMA.    {Lichen.    Strophtdm.) 

Causation  and  description. — The  first  of  these  affections  is  vesicular, 
that  is,  characterised  by  the  development  of  vesicles  upon  an  inflamed 
base;  the  second  of  them  is  generally  regarded  as  papular — in  other 
words,  as  due  to  the  formation  of  solid  pimples  on  an  inflamed  surface ; 
the  last  is  simply  the  lichen  of  children.  Many  modem  authorities,  how- 
ever, now  regard  the  various  forms  of  eczema  and  lichen  as  merely  varieties 
of  the  same  disease,  and  strophulus  d  fortiori  as  a  variety  of  eczema.  We 
adopt  this  view,  and  combine  them  in  a  common  description  under  the 
general  name  of  eczema. 

Eczema  is  an  inflanmaation  of  the  skin,  for  the  most  part  much  more 
acute  iu  its  phenomena  than  psoriasis,  and  attended  with  much  more 
violent  local  irritation.  It  often  commences  with  itching;  but  this  is 
soon  followed  by  [the  appearance  of  minute  acuminated  papules,  which 
are  more  or  less  red  from  congestion,  which  may  be  either  grouped  in 
patches,  or  scattered,  and  which  sometimes  (but  not  by  any  means  invari- 
ably) originate  at  the  points  from  which  hairs  emerge.  The  papules 
gradually  increase  in  size,  sometimes  retaining  the  solid  form,  sometimes 
being  obviously  vesicular  almost  from  their  first  appearance.  In  the 
former  case  they  may  attain  a  line  or  more  in  diameter,  when  their 
acuminated  character  probably  disappears  ;  but  more  frequently  perhaps 
they  reach  the  average  size  of  a  millet-seed ;  and  then,  after  they  have 
remained  out  for  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  two,  their  redness  fades,  their 
snrfuie  desquamates,  and  they  gradually  subside.  When  the  eruption  is 
essentially  vesicular,  each  papule  (which  is  generally  intensely  inflamed) 
is  occupied  or  crowned  by  a  circumscribed  accumulation  of  serum  between 
the  homy  and  the  mucous  layers  of  the  epidermis.  The  vesicles  are 
rarely  larger  than  a  poppy-seed,  excepting  when  they  are  closely  aggre- 
gated and  neighbouring  ones  coalesce ;  under  which  circumstances  a 
considerable  area  may  get  covered  with  a  low  undulating  bleb,  pinned 
down,  as  it  were,  here  and  there  to  the  subjacent  surface  by  the  remains 
of  the  party-walls  between  adjoining  vesicles.  In  this  case  also,  the 
eruption  may  subside  at  the  end  of  a  few  days ;  but  the  appearances 
vhich  attend  its  subsidence  vary.  Sometimes  the  contents  of  the  vesicles 
become  absorbed,  and  simple  desquamation  follows.  More  commonly  the 
VGsieles  burst ;  and  the  exuded  serum,  mingling  with  the  separating  epi- 
dermis, coagulates  into  a  scab,  the  character  of  which  depends  on  a  variety 
of  drcumstances — such  as  the  part  of  the  skin  affected,  the  cessation  or 
persistence  of  exudation,  the  entanglement  in  it  of  dirt  or  other  foreign 
matters,  and  the  admixture  of  blood  or  pus  due  to  the  effects  of  scratching 
or  other  local  violence.    In  the  simplest  case  the  scab  is  often  of  a  sulphur- 
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yellow  hue,  and  more  or  less  powdery.  More  commonly  perhaps  it  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  scaly  or  gummy,  and  adherent  to  the  surfiace.  On  the  scalp 
the  crusts  are  apt  to  accumulate  and  to  form  thick  dirty  lamins. 

Eczema  is  liable  to  become  chronic.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  the 
papular  form,  the  eruption  then  loses  its  vivid  redness,  and  the  sur&ce  gets 
thickened,  rough,  scurfy,  and  fissured.  In  some  cases,  and  mainly  such 
as  are  vesicular,  large  tracts  of  skin  become  red,  excoriated,  and  moist,  and 
on  close  examination  may  be  found  to  be  covered  in  patches  with  a  thin, 
opaque,  soft,  epidermic  layer  which  is  studded  more  or  less  abundantly, 
especially  at  the  edges,  with  pits  (very  much  like  the  perforations  by  which 
postage-stamps  are  separated  from  one  another),  at  tiie  bottom  of  which  a 
red  weeping  surfiice  is  visible.  These  pits  are  excoriations,  and  correspond 
to  vesicles ;  and  in  such  cases  are  probably  the  only  representatives  of 
vesicles  which  can  be  recognised.  Again,  even  in  vesicular  cases,  the 
inflamed  surface  often  after  a  time  loses  its  vesicular  character,  becomes 
uniformly  inflamed,  brittle,  and  scaly,  and  assumes  characters  which, 
apart  from  the  history  of  the  case,  are  identical  with  those  of  chronic 
psoriasis  or  pityriasis  rubra. 

The  vesicles  or  papules  of  eczema  may  be  scattered  and  discrete,  or 
collected  into  circular  or  oval  groups  of  small  size,  or  aggregated  in  larger 
irregular  clusters,  which  tend  to  run  together — the  intervening  skin  being 
at  the  same  time  studded  with  isolated  spots.  In  the  first  of  these  cases, 
the  papular  form  of  the  disease  constitutes  lichen  simplex  or  strophultu 
intertinctus  (red  gown  or  red  gum) ;  in  the  second,  lichen  ciroumscriptut 
or  strophulus  volaticus ;  and  in  the  third,  lichen  agrius,  or  strophulus 
confertus  (rank  red  gum).  Eczema  may  be  acute  or  chronic :  the  former 
lasting  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  more ;  the  latter  often  consisting  in 
successive  outbreaks  of  the  acute  disease,  but  including  those  cases  in 
which  the  skin  assumes  the  features  of  psoriasis  diffusa,  and  also  the 
form  commonly  known  as  eczema  rubrum.  In  the  last  there  is  general 
excoriation  with  intense  redness,  abundant  exudation  of  serum,  and  the 
formation  of  numerous  red  oozing  points  in  place  of  distinct  vesicles.  It 
is  most  frequently  seen  in  typical  completeness  on  the  lower  extremities 
of  elderly  persons. 

No  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  free  from  liability  to  eczema.  It 
attacks  some  parts  preferentially,  however,  and  then  often  receives  a  local 
epithet.  Thus  it  frequently  occurs  upon  the  hairy  scalp  (e.  capitis),  con- 
stituting a  very  troublesome  and  chronic  affection ;  on  and  in  the  ears  (e. 
aurium) ;  at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  (e.  palpebrarum) ;  and  on  the  cheeks 
(e.  faciei).  It  is  common  in  the  axilla  and  bend  of  the  elbow,  about  the 
anus,  pubes,  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  and  in  the  bend  of  the  knee. 
The  nipples  of  suckling  women  and  the  umbilicus  of  the  new-bom  babe 
are  frequently  affected.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  on  and  between  the 
fingers.  The  affections  known  as  grocers'  itch,  bakers'  itch,  and  trore- 
housemen's  itch,  are  all  of  them  eczema  or  lichen  agrius  of  the  backs  <^ 
the  hands  and  wrists. 

Not  unfrequently,  when  the  eczematons  inflammation  is  severe,  spc^ 
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of  snppnration  appear,  intonningled  with  the  original  vesicles  and  papules ; 
and  the  scales  which  result  are  thicker  and  darker  than  those  of  simple 
eczema.  Eczema  then  approximates  in  its  characters  to  impetigo,  and  is 
often  termed  e.  impetiginodes. 

Eczema,  in  its  various  forms,  is  the  most  common  of  all  skin  diseases. 
It  is  frequent  in  babes  and  young  children ;  but  no  period  of  life  is  exempt ; 
and  it  may  break  out  for  the  first  time  in  extreme  old  age.  It  is  not 
an  nnfreqnent  attendant  on  pregnancy  and  lactation.  It  is  sometimes 
distinctly  hereditary;  and  a  previous  attack  generally  predisposes  to 
subsequent  attacks.  Its  causes  are  not  very  obvious ;  occasionally, 
however,  it  is  clearly  produced  by  local  irritation :  in  the  head  by  the 
constant  use  of  hard  brushes ;  in  the  nipples  by  the  irritation  of  sucking : 
between  the  thighs  and  buttocks  and  analogous  parts  by  the  effects  of  the 
local  secretions  and  by  attrition ;  and  in  bakers  and  others  by  the  irri- 
tating substances  among  which  they  work.  Eczema  is  also  frequently 
induced  by  the  presence  of  scabies  or  pediculi.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  only  causes.  It  is  often  idiopathic,  and  then  not  unfrequently 
[ffeceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  febrile  symptoms.  It  is  often  ascribed  to 
gout,  dyspepsia,  uterine  complaints,  teething,  and  the  influence  of  weather 
and  climate. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the  acute  disease, 
eczema  is  rarely  attended  with  constitutional  symptoms.  Locally  it  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  itching,  tingling,  or  burning.  The 
itching  in  some  cases,  indeed,  is  unbearable. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  specific  treatment  for  eczema.  It  is  therefore 
especially  important  in  every  case  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  on  which 
it  depends,  or  whether  or  not  the  patient  have  any  associated  malady  affect- 
ing the  general  health ;  and  to  treat  it.  Thus  the  constitutional  treatment 
of  eczema  may  resolve  itself  into  the  treatment  of  gout  or  indigestion ;  the 
local  treatment  into  the  destruction  of  insects,  or  the  cessation  from  certain 
kinds  of  manual  labour.  Alkalies,  such  as  liquor  potassse  or  the  bicarbonate 
of  potash  or  soda,  in  combination  with  vegetable  tonics,  are  often  resorted  to. 
But  the  remedy  on  which  most  reliance  is  placed  is  arsenic.  This  is  generally 
given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis,  and  is  by  most 
physicians  regarded  as  being  most  efficacious  in  the  chronic  forms  of  the 
disease.  When  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  mild  laxatives  and  cooling 
medicines  are  desirable.  Tonics  are  often  beneficial  in  its  later  stages.  It 
is  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  diet.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  generally  injuri- 
ous, as  also  rich  food  and  hot  condiments.  The  local  treatment  must 
vary  with  the  stage  of  the  affection,  its  intensity,  and  extent.  In  the  acute 
stage,  and  always  when  there  is  much  inflammation,  cold-water  dressings  or 
evaporating  lotions,  or  even  the  cold  douche  continued  from  ten  minutes  to 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  are  very  useful.  Under  the  same  circumstances 
lead-wash  and  such -like  applications  are  beneficial.  At  a  later  period,  when 
there  is  much  accumulation  of  scabs,  it  is  important  to  remove  them  either 
by  washing  with  soft  soap  and  water,  or  by  poulticing,  or  by  the  saturation 
d  the  part  with  olive-oil.    Then  the  surface  must  be  kept  clean ;  and  mild 
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mercurial  ointments,  or  ointments  containing  lead  or  zinc,  may  be  gently 
applied  after  each  washing.  In  the  dry  and  scaly  condition  of  eczema 
which  simulates  psoriasis,  the  treatment  applicable  to  the  latter  a£fectioD 
may  be  employed.  Hebra  recommends  for  some  cases  the  rubbing  in  of 
liquor  potassse  until  it  acts  chemically  on  the  diseased  structures,  £ar  the 
purpose  both  of  removing  the  morbid  surface  and  of  promoting  more 
healthy  action.  The  caustic  is  applied  once  a  week,  the  parts  being 
treated  with  water-dressing  in  the  intervals.  Over  limited  are»  d 
disease,  the  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  sometimes  effects  t 
cure.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  think  that  soothing  local  treatment,  com- 
bined with  cleanliness,  will  be  found  most  efficacious.  And  although 
soap  may  be  occasionally  employed  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  scabs, 
persistence  in  its  use  is  generally  injurious.  The  patient  should  use, 
instead  of  it,  bran,  oatmeal,  starch,  milk,  or  yolk  of  egg. 


Vm.    IMPETIGO.    (Ecthyma.) 

Causation  and  description. — The  affections  comprised  under  these 
names  are  essentially  pustular ;  we  regard  them  as  identical,  and  shall 
describe  them  as  varieties  of  impetigo. 

Impetigo  is  a  disease  which  consists  in  the  formation  of  pustules  at  the 
surfiEMse  of  the  skin,  either  between  the  cutis  vera  and  epidermis,  or  between 
the  corneous  layer  of  the  epidermis  and  the  rete  mucosum.    The  develop- 
ment of  pustules  is  attended  with  more  intense  inflammation  than  that  of 
vesicles  or  papules ;  and  pustules  are,  for  the  most  part,  surrounded  by  well- 
marked  congested  areolae,  and  situated  upon  more  or  less  thickened  bases. 
They  occasionally  commence  in  vesicles  or  papules ;  and  thus  eczema  or 
lichen  may  pass  into  impetigo.     Most  commonly,  however,  they  originate 
in  spots  of  inflammation  (stigmata,  papules,  or  tubercles)  in  which  sup- 
puration is  manifest  almost  from  the  beginning.  Thus  pustules  vary  in  size 
firom  that  of  a  pin's  head  (or  less)  to  that  of  a  split  pea  or  bean.   They  are 
generally  round  or  oval  in  outline,  but  sometimes  irregular  and  angular, 
and  project  in  the  form  of  an  oblate  hemispheroid.     At  the  end  of  a  day 
or  two  they  break,  or  their  contents  concrete,  and  scabs  are  formed, 
which  are  generally  thicker   and   darker  than  those   of  eczema;   but 
which,  nevertheless,  vary  much  in  colour  and  conaistenoe,  being  some- 
times softish,  translucent,  and  honey-like,  sometimes  dark,  opaqne,  and 
tough.     If  the  progress  of  the  pustules  be  favourable,  the  scabs  separate 
after  a  few  days,  leaving  reddish  spots  behind   them,  which  are  soon 
effaced  by  the  completion  of  a  normal  layer  of  epidermis.     Very  often, 
however,  the  scabs  become  detached  while  the  subjacent  surface  is  still 
secreting  pus ;  and  not  unfreqnently,  when  the  scab  seems  fully  formed, 
suppuration  still  goes  on  beneath  and  around  it,  leading  on  the  one  hand 
to  a  deeper  erosion  of  the  skin,  on  the  other  hand  to  the  lateral  extension 
of  the  pustule  by  the  gradual  undermining  of  the  surrounding  epidennis 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  successive  circles  of  suppuration  thus  formed. 
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La  the  latter  cases  the  local  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  maintained 
for  a  long  time ;  and  in  these  alone,  but  rarely  even  here,  is  there  danger 
of  the  production  of  permanent  cicatrices.  The  long  continuance  of 
unpetigo  sometimes  leads  to  persistent  harshness,  maddiness,  and 
deterioration  of  the  skin. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  relation  with  the  part  affected  by  the  disease 
generally  get  inflamed,  large,  and  tender,  and  occasionally  supporate. 

The  pustules  of  impetigo  sometimes  come  out  singly  (t.  sparsa),  some- 
times in  groups  {i.figurata) ;  and  the  groups  may  be  of  considerable  extent. 
In  the  former  case  the  pustules  are  generally  larger  than  those  of  the 
grouped  variety,  and  if  the  subjacent  thickening  and  surrounding  inflam- 
mation be  considerable  (as  they  are  apt  to  be  when  the  pustules  are  seated 
on  the  buttocks,  or  lower  extremities,  and  in  adults),  the  affection  is  often 
termed  ecthyma.  In  the  latter  case  the  congestion  connected  with  the 
several  adjoining  pustules  blends,  and  thus  forms  a  common  area  of 
inflammation  which  may  be  very  intense  (i.erysipelatodes).  The  scabs 
also,  under  such  circumstances,  are  apt  to  run  together  and  form  a 
oontinnons  mass  or  lamina  {i.  scabida). 

Impetigo  occurs  on  all  parts  of  the  snr&ce.  It  is  common  on  the  head 
and  face,  espeoiaUy  of  young  children,  and  when  abundant  and  confluent  in 
the  latter  sitoation  is  sometimes  called  porrigo  larvalis.  Occasionally  it 
attacks  the  hairy  parts  of  a  man's  face,  constituting  one  variety  of  the 
afiection  termed  sycosis.  It  is  then  very  intractable,  owing  probably  to 
the  root-sheaths  of  the  hairs  being  specially  involved.  It  is  frequently 
met  with  about  the  buttocks,  and  indeed  on  all  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities. 

Impetigo  is  liable  to  spread  by  inoculation  :  thus  it  may  be  conveyed 
from  the  child's  head  or  face  to  the  fingers  with  which  it  scratches  itself; 
or  from  the  nursling's  face  to  the  mother's  bosom  or  hands ;  or,  again,  from 
child  to  child  in  famiUes  or  schools.  Sometimes  it  arises  idiopathically, 
and  is  preceded  by  feverish  symptoms,  lasting  for  a  day  or  two ;  it  may 
be  a  subsequent  development  of  hchen ;  and  it  is  often  produced  by  local 
irritation,  due  to  pediculi,  acari,  and  even  mechanical  causes.  It  is 
common  during  dentition.  The  duration  of  impetigo  is  very  various, 
depending  partly  on  the  cause,  partly  on  the  health  of  the  patient,  and 
pwtly  upon  hygienic  conditions.  The  acute  form  may  subside  at  the 
end  of  a  week  or  two ;  but  the  disease  is  very  apt  to  become  chronic,  and 
to  be  kept  up  for  months,  and  even  years,  by  successive  acute  outbreaks. 
Those  who  have  had  previous  attacks  are  Uable  to  suffer  from  relapses. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  generally  trivial ;  but  there  is  often 
some  degree  of  fever  when  the  affection  is  extensive  and  acute,  especially 
if  the  lymphatic  glands  are  impUcated.  There  is  generally  itching  and 
tingling  of  the  parts  affected. 

Treatmemt. — The  local  treatment  of  impetigo  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  eczema.  In  quite  the  early  stage  the  apphcation  of  cold  or  tepid 
water,  or  cooling  lotions,  is  useful.  When  scabs  have  formed  it  is  always 
important  to  effect  their  removal,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
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same  way  as  in  eczema.  After  their  removal,  the  use  of  lead  or  zine 
lotions,  combined  with  glycerine,  or  of  mild  mercurial  ointments,  is 
generally  sufficient.  Caustics  are  rarely  beneficial,  or  even  admissible. 
When  the  hairy  parts  are  affected  it  is  well  to  have  the  hair  cut  short ; 
and  in  the  case  of  sycosis  it  is  generally  necessary  to  resort  to  epilation. 
It  is  important  to  treat  any  associated  malady  under  which  the  patient  is 
labouring,  and  which  may  be  affecting  his  general  health.  Bat  as  a 
rule  tonics  are  indicated,  especially  iron,  mineral  acids,  quinine  and 
other  vegetable  bitters,  and  cod  liver  oil.  Change  of  air  is  often  of  great 
benefit. 

IX.    SUDAMINA.    MILIARIA. 

Description. — These  names  are  employed  to  designate  the  minnte 
vesicles  which  appear  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  chest,  back,  flanks, 
and  sometimes  upper  arms  and  thighs  of  persons  who  are  perspiring  pro- 
fusely, or  more  firequently  perhaps  of  those  who,  having  had  a  dry  skin 
for  some  time,  begin  again  to  perspire.  Thus  we  meet  with  them  in 
rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  many  fevers  at  the  commencement  of  con- 
valescence. They  form  at  the  orifices  of  the  sweat-glands,  and  are  due 
mainly  to  the  imprisonment  of  minute  drops  of  sweat  by  the  homy  layer 
of  the  cuticle.  They  are  generally  about  as  large  as  pins'  heads,  round 
or  irregular  in  shape,  containing  a  colourless  acid  fluid  with  leucocytes, 
and  quite  unattended  with  inflammation.  They  can  be  easily  felt  as 
small,  prominent,  hard  bodies,  but  very  often  escape  the  eye  unless  oare. 
fully  looked  for,  and  then  appear  like  minute  drops  of  melted  white  wax. 
They  end  in  branny  desquamation.  Occasionally  their  contents  are 
opaline  and  of  alkaline  reaction,  and  each  vesicle  is  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  halo,  of  congestion.  It  is  to  sudamina  presenting  these  charac(«s 
that  the  term  miliaria  is  sometimes,  but  unnecessarily,  applied.  No 
treatment  is  required. 

X.    HERPES.    PEMPHIGUS.    (Pompholyx.) 

Causation  and  description. — Herpes  and  pemphigus  are  vesicular  or 
bullous  affections,  yet  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  them  and  erythema, 
especially  erythema  multiforme ;  and  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  best  to  discuss  them  all  under  the  same  heading. 
Both  herpes  and  pemphigus  become  developed  upon  erythematous  patches  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  these  patches  are  papulate,  discoid,  cirdnate, 
gyrate,  or  marginate,  and  consequently  the  vesicular  or  bullous  emptiafi 
assumes  corresponding  characters.  Indeed,  in  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  cases  erythema,  herpes,  and  pemphigus  represent  simply 
successive  stages  of  the  same  affection.  Various  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  herpes  and  pemphigus,  and  among  them  one  of  great 
interest — ^namely,  some  affection,  probably  irritative,  of  the  sensory 
nerves.    One  species  of  herpes  (herpes  zoster)  is,  as  we  shall  presently 
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show,  always  limited  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  neires  of  common  sensation,  and  usually  attended  with  intense 
neuralgic  pain ;  and,  moreover,  erythematous,  vesicular,  and  bullous 
emptions  are  shovn  by  various  authors,  and  especially  by  Charcot,  to  be 
eommon  accompaniments  of  pachymeningitis  of  the  cord  and  of  other 
conditions  causing  equivalent  irritative  effects  in  the  cord  or  nerves  con- 
nected with  it. 

A.  Herpes. — By  this  term  we  understand  an  affection  characterised 
by  the  development  of  clustered  vesicles,  varying  between  the  size  of  a 
smaU  pin's  head  and  that  of  a  split  pea,  and  seated  on  an  erythematous 
base.  A  circumscribed  area  of  redness,  round,  oval,  or  irregular  in  shape, 
first  makes  its  appearance.  This  soon  becomes  thickly  studded  with 
papules,  which  speedily  acquire  a  vesicular  character,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty-fours  hours  or  less  attain  their  fall  dimensions.  The  vesicles 
are  close-set,  and  not  unfrequently  run  more  or  less  tc^ether,  so  as  some- 
times to  form  large  bullse.  Their  contents  are  in  the  first  instance  limpid 
and  pale ;  but  they  often  become  dark  from  admixture  with  blood,  or 
opaque  and  yellow  in  consequence  of  suppuration.  After  two  or  three 
days  they  dry  up,  and  form  thinnish  dark-coloured  or  gummy  scabs, 
which  in  a  few  days  more  become  detached,  leaving  a  whole  but  slightly 
reddened  sarfiace  behind.  There  is  always  much  heat  and  tingling  or 
stinging  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  Its  total  duration  is 
rarely  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  often  considerably  less. 

Several  forms  of  herpes  are  enumerated  by  dermatologists.  We  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  the  more  important  of  them  : — 

1.  Zona  or  herpes  zoster  (shingles.) — This  is  the  most  important  and 
striking  affection  of  the  group.  It  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of 
clusters  of  vesicles  on  inflamed  patches  of  various  forms,  and  ranging 
from  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  that  perhaps  of  a  split  pea. 
The  clusters  appear  almost  simultaneously,  and  irregularly  scattered,  over 
the  area  of  distribution  of  one  of  the  cutaneous  sensory  nerves.  Hence 
they  always  occur  within  certain  definite  limits,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
body  only.  In  addition  to  the  general  characters  of  herpetic  affections, 
zona  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  certain  special  peculiarities.  Thus  it  is 
often  associated  with  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
part  affected,  which  sometimes  precede,  sometimes  accompany,  and 
sometimes  follow  the  cutaneous  eruption,  and  often  last  for  many  weeks, 
occasionally  for  years ;  and  again  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  intense 
and  to  penetrate  deeply,  and  hence  to  be  slow  of  disappearance  and  to 
leave  permanent  scars,  and  sometimes  (especially  in  the  old  and  weakly) 
to  become  gangrenous. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  zona  is  the  chest  or  abdomen,  where  it 
takes  the  course  of  the  cutaneous  branches  of  one  of  the  intercostal 
nerves.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  elsewhere,  though  it  is  very  often  then 
not  recognised  as  zona.  Yon  Barensprung  enumerates  nine  varieties, 
and  it  would  be  possible,  but  is  not  necessary,  to  enlarge  their  number ; 
they  are  as  follows  : — z.  facialis,  where  the  parts  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve 
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are  affected,  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  being  sometiines  inTolved ;  z. 
occipito-collaris,  following  the  distribution  of  the  occipitalis  minor,  auii- 
cularis  magnas,  superficialis  colli,  and  occipitalis  major;  z.  eervico- 
subclavicularis,  corresponding  to  the  descending  superficial  branches  of 
the  cervical  plexus  (supra-sternal,  supra-clavicular,  and  supra-acromian) ; 
z.  cervico-brachialis,  affecting  surfaces  supplied  by  branches  of  the  brachial 
plexus — namely,  the  shoulder,  upper-arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand ;  z.  dorso- 
pectoralis,  corresponding  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
dorsal  nerves ;  z.  dorso-abdomitialis,  corresponding  to  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelth  dorsal  nerves ;  z.  himbo-inguinalis,  corre- 
sponding to  the  branches  of  the  upper  lumbar  nerves,  and  extending  from 
the  loin  to  the  linea  alba,  involving  also  the  pubes  and  genital  organs, 
the  gluteal  region  and  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh;  z.  lumbo-femoralu, 
corresponding  to  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
lumbar  nerves,  more  especially  the  external  cutaneous,  genito-cmral,  and 
obturator,  and  affecting  therefore  mainly  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  thigh  and  the  i3aner  aspect  of  the  leg  and  foot ;  and  lastly,  z.  saero- 
ischiatica,  which  follows  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus. 

Zona  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  but  chiefly,  it  is  said,  young  adults. 
It  is  held  by  some  to  be  most  common  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  also  to 
occur  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  either 
of  these  statements  be  true.  Its  connection  with  nervous  irritation  has 
already  been  referred  to ;  but  nothing  more  in  reference  to  its  causation 
is  known. 

2.  Herpes  simplex. — This  name  may  be  conveniently  used  of  those 
cases  in  which  a  group  of  vesicles  or  several  such  groups  appear,  so  to 
speak,  casually  in  some  limited  area,  which  then  commonly  gives  a  specific 
name  to  the  affection.  Thus  we  have  h.  labialis,  affecting  the  lips  and 
neighbouring  parts ;  h.  palpebralis,  the  eyelids ;  h.  aurieviaris,  the  pinna 
of  the  ear  ;  and  h.  praputialis  and  pvdendalis,  respectively  the  prepuce 
and  the  labia.  In  these  cases  the  patches  of  disease  are  identioiJ  in 
appearance  and  progress  with  those  of  zona.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  they  have  any  connection  with  sensory  nerves.  Moreover, 
some  of  them  (especially  h.  labialis)  are  very  apt  to  attend  an  ordinaiy 
catarrh,  and  to  come  on  in  the  course  of  acute  pneumonia. 

8.  Herpes  iris  is  the  designation  of  an  eruption  of  vesicles  which 
arise  in  series  of  concentric  rings  upon  a  gradually  enlarging  erythe- 
matous disc.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  on  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  wrists,  feet  and  ankles,  but  is  sometimes  much  more  generally  dis- 
tributed. 

4.  Herpes  cirdnatus  is  the  name  applied  to  an  inflamed  disc,  whidi 
gradually  increases  in  size,  and  whose  enlargement  is  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  a  ring  of  vesicles  at  the  circumference,  while  the  centre  ftw 
the  most  part  gradually  returns  to  a  state  of  health. 

It  is  obvious,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  that  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  last  two  varieties  or  between  them  and 
erythema  multiforme ;  and  that  h.  iris  and  h.  cirdnatus  are  simj^y 
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later  phases  of  e.  iris  and  e.  circinatum.  It  may  be  added  that  inter- 
mediate papular  conditions  are  sometimes  observed,  to  which  the  names 
of  luhen  iris  and  I.  circinatus  might  (unnecessarily  indeed)  be  applied. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  name  '  herpes 
eiicinatns '  is  often  given  to  the  specific  eruptions  of  fiavus  and  ringworm, 
and  that  the  multiform  erythematous  and  vesicular  affections  which  have, 
just  been  considered  (though  not  themselves  parasitic)  are  very  apt  to 
be  simulated  by  and  confounded  with  these  vegetable  parasitic  diseases. 

Lastly,  oases  are  occasionally  observed  in  which  erythematous  patches, 
irregular  in  form  and  size,  appear  almost  simultaneously  over  the  whole 
cataneoas  surface,  and  become  speedily  covered  with  herpetic  vesicles 
which  tend  to  nm  together.  The  patches  individually  are  like  those  of 
herpes  zoster ;  and,  moreover,  like  herpetic  patches  generally,  run  through 
all  their  stages  in  a  week  or  two  ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  their  wide 
distribution. 

Herpet  iris,  h.  circinatus,  and  the  form  of  herpes  last  described 
resemble  in  their  symptoms  the  corresponding  forms  of  erythema  multi- 
ibime.  They  are  usually  of  trivial  importance,  but  occasionally,  when  of 
extensive  distribution,  are  attended  with  much  febrile  disturbance. 

B.  Pemphigiis. — This  term  comprises  most  of  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  skin  attended  with  the  formation  of  bulhe  or  blebs. 
These  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's  or  duck's  egg,  and  are  deve- 
loped on  round,  oval,  sinuous,  or  irregular  surfaces.  But  associated  with 
such  blebs  we  often  find  single  or  grouped  vesicles,  no  larger  than  those 
of  herpes.  Hence  the  blebs  of  pemphigus  may  be  considered  to  vary 
between  these  limits.  There  is  nothing  specific,  however,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bleb ;  any  patch  of  erythema,  or  other  forms  of  inflammation, 
or  of  gangrene,  may  become  studded  with  vesicles,  and  any  number  of 
contiguous  vesicles  may  run  together  and  form  a  common  cavity.  It 
follows  almost  necessarily  that  there  is  nothing  specific  in  the  conditions 
to  which  the  term  pemphigus  is  appUed,  and  that  the  limits  between 
them  and  affections  receiving  other  names  are  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary. 
Pemphigns  is  not  unfrequently  (as  has  been  pointed  out  above)  the 
folly  developed  stage  of  herpes  iris,  h.  circinatus,  and  other  forms  of  gene- 
rally distribnted  herpes.  The  stages  of  the  disease  are  then  well-marked : 
the  first  being  the  appearance  of  a  disc,  ring,  or  irregular  patch  of 
eijUiema ;  the  second,  the  formation  of  small  vesicles,  sometimes  in  a 
ring  at  the  circumference,  sometimes  in  the  centre,  sometimes  generally 
over  the  snr£ace ;  and  the  third,  the  extension  or  blending  of  these  vesicles 
and  the  evolntion  of  a  prominent  bulla,  the  edge  of  which  becomes,  for 
the  most  part,  conterminous  with  that  of  the  erythematous  redness. 
Owing  to  the  coalescence  of  neighbouring  patches  of  erythema,  neighbour- 
ing hulls  may  coalese  into  sinuous  or  gyrate  bullous  bands  several 
inches  in  length.  Further,  the  eruption  may  be  sparse  or  limited  in 
extent,  or  it  may  be  general  and  abundant.  The  full  development  of  the 
disease  may  occupy  three  or  four  days,  or  more,  but  is  often  much  more 
rapid.    In  cases  of  this  kind  it  sometimes  happens  that  extensive  tracts 
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of  snrfEbce  become  erythematous  and  remain  so  for  some  conadenUe 
time,  vesicles  and  bulle  &om  time  to  time  appearing  here  and  there  upon 
them.  In  other  cases  of  pemphigus,  the  formation  of  bulls  is  almost 
coetaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the  erythema,  which  may  then  iadeed 
escape  recognition  as  a  separate  stage  of  the  affection,  both  generally  being 
preceded  by  violent  itching,  stinging,  or  burning.  The  bnlke  of  pempbigm 
are  generally  plump  and  distended  with  a  pale  straw-coloured  Bemm. 
which,  after  a  while,  gets  darher  in  tint,  or  milky  and  opalescent.  After 
a  few  days  the  contents  begin  to  disappear  by  evaporation  and  absorptioD, 
or  the  bullte  rupture  and  they  escape.  Then  a  thin  dry  pellicle,  can- 
sisting  of  the  epidermis  which  has  been  raised  up  and  of  coagulated 
exudation,  forms  upon  the  affected  surface,  and  after  a  few  days  more 
becomes  detached,  leaving  a  soimd  but  somewhat  reddened  area  behind. 
Sometimes,  especially  if  the  part  have  been  irritated  by  scratching  or 
otherwise,  or  if  the  general  health  of  the  patient  be  bad,  the  scab  more 
resembles  that  of  eczma  or  impetigo,  probably  re-forms  after  removal,  and 
convalescence  may  be  much  protracted.  Ulceration  or  even  gangrene 
may  ensue. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  account,  pemphigus  presents  a 
good  many  varieties.     Sometimes  it  is  acute,  its  entire  duration  being 
comprised  within  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks.    More  frequently  it  is 
chronic  (chronic,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  urticaria  evanida  is 
chronic),  that  is  prolonged  by  successive  acute  attacks,  and  may  thus  be 
continued  for  many  years.    It  is  then  often  termed  p.  vulgaris.    Some- 
times a  single  bulla  breaks  out  suddenly,  to  be  followed  on  its  subsidoice 
by  a  second,  and  then  by  a  third,  and  so  on  (p.  solitariua).     A  foim  of 
the  disease,  termed  p.   infantilis,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  new-bom 
chOdren ;  large  buUse  form  on  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  on  the  buttocks, 
genitals,  wrists,  and  other  parts,  and  for  the  most  part  progress  unfavour- 
ably, ending  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  gangrene.    A  farther  variety 
is  that  called  by  Alibert  p.  foliaoeus.    It  is  characterised  by  the  succes- 
sive formation  of  bullee  of  small  size,  which  are  generally  flat  and  flaccid, 
and  the  contents  of  which  become  more  or  less  distinctly  pxirulent,  and 
dry  up  into  thick  yellow  flaky  scabs.    These  on  separation  leave  a  deeply 
congested  weeping  surface.    P.  foliaceus  is  said  to  spread  gradually  until 
it  occupies  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  and  never  to  be  cured. 

The  causes  of  pemphigus  are  not  clearly  known.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  in  some  cases,  especially  in  that  of  p.  infantiliR  or 
when  it  occurs  on  the  soles  or  palms,  the  origin  is  sypldlitio.  It  not 
infrequently  arises  in  persons  suffering  from  mental  worry  or  distress,  or 
who  are  in  feeble  bodily  health.  And,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it 
appears  in  some  instances  to  be  connected  with  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  sensory  nerves.  The  symptoms  which  attend  its  progress  vary. 
There  is  often  some  degree  of  fever — sometimes  high  fever,  the  tempera- 
ture reaching  104°  or  10S°  ;  and,  when  the  affection  is  much  prolonged, 
debiUty  and  emaciation  may  ensue.  This  latter  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  foliaceous  form.  New-bom  children  affected  with  pemphigus 
generally  succumb  speedily.  In  many  cases  the  patient's  health  remains 
apparently  unimpau'ed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  malady. 
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Treatment. — Whatever  its  form  may  be,  lierpes  seldom  requires 
-special  treatment.  Cooling  lotions,  simple  ointments,  and  protection  of 
the  ^ected  parts  against  rubbing,  include  all  the  local  measures  that  are 
Dgoallj  necessary.  The  only  important  object  to  aim  at  in  the  treatment 
of  zona  is  the  relief  of  the  severe  neuralgic  pain  which  is  so  often 
associated  with  it.  For  this  various  measures  may  be  tried,  such  as  the 
local  application  of  bUsters  or  other  counter-irritants,  the  inunction  of 
belladonna,  or  oi  aconitia  ointment,  and  the  use  of  leeches ;  and,  besides, 
these,  morphia  or  other  sedatives  administered  by  the  month  or  hypoder- 
micallj. 

The  bulls  of  pemphigus  require  little  local  treatment.  They  may  be 
panctored  and  their  contents  permitted  to  escape  ;  but  it  is  unadvisable 
to  allow  the  cuticular  peUicles  covering  them  to  get  detached.  For  this 
reason,  among  others,  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  parts  with 
simple  ointments  spread  on  lint.  For  internal  treatment  iodide  of 
potasdnm  and  mercurial  preparations  should  be  employed  when  syphiUs 
is  suspected.  Arsenic  is  much  lauded  by  some.  In  most  cases,  however, 
tonics  are  sooner  or  later  indicated. 


XI.    RUPIA. 

Causation  and  description. — Bnpia  is  described  as  beginning  with  flat 
bollse,  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  first  containing 
dear  serum,  then  producing  very  thick  greenish  brown  or  datk-coloured 
scabs,  and  deep  destructive  ulceration.  In  some  respects,  therefore,  the 
disease  resembles  pemphigus ;  but  it  differs  from  all  ordinary  forms  of 
pemphigus  in  the  fact  that  its  bullffi  are  the  result,  not  of  superficial,  but 
of  deep-seatea  disease.  Bupia,  indeed,  is  to  be  distinguished  less  by  the 
occurrence  of  buUs  than  by  the  character  of  its  post-bullous  stages.  The 
mpial  bulla  slowly  increases  in  size,  is  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  conges- 
tion, and  seated  on  a  shghtly  thickened  base.  A  scab  soon  forms,  but 
vhile  it  is  forming  the  bulla  spreads  at  its  margin,  and  fresh  matter, 
which  also  soon  coagulates,  is  produced  around  and  under  the  first- 
tonned  scab.  In  this  way  the  rupial  sore  increases  in  diameter,  the  scab 
increases  in  thickness  and  prominence,  and  the  subjacent  ulcer  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  resulting  scab  is  always  very  thick,  but  some- 
times fiat  and  flaky,  something  like  an  oyster-shell  (r.  simplex),  some- 
times conical,  like  a  limpet-shell  (r.  promineTis),  sometimes  irregular  and 
roeky  in  shape.  On  its  removal,  a  fresh  scab  usually  forms.  Rupial 
oleers  are  always  deep  and  unhealthy-looking,  and  cause  much  destruc- 
tkn  of  tissue,  and  permanent  cicatrices.  In  some  cases,  and  especially  in 
diildren,  the  ulceration  extends  rapidly,  assuming  a  phagedsenic  character 
''.  etcharotica),  or  becoming  distinctly  gangrenous,  when  it  is  some- 
times termed  pemphigus  gangrcenosus.  Rupial  sores  are  generally  scat- 
teted  and  few  in  number,  and  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  part  of 
the  person.  They  are,  perhaps,  most  common  on  the  buttocks  and  lower 
extremitiee. 
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Bnpia  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  in  persons  who  are  not  obviously  weakly 
and  cachectic,  and  most  frequently  in  those  who  have  previously  bad 
syphilis.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  for  regarding  true  rupia  as  essen- 
tiidly  a  syphilitic  disease. 

Treatment. — In  the  constitutional  treatment  of  rupia,  tonics  of  various 
kinds,  iron,  mineral  acids,  vegetable  bitters,  cod-liver  oil,  together  with 
good  diet  and  change  of  air,  are  all-important.  Anti-venereal  remedies 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  especially  if  there  be  a  clear  syphilitic 
history.  For  local  treatment,  poultic«s  are  necessary  to  aid  in  the 
detachment  of  the  scabs ;  and  the  resulting  ulcers  must  be  treated  not 
only  with  poultices  but  with  stimulating  or  detergent  ointments  or 
washes,  and  even  in  some  cases  with  undiluted  caustics,  such  as  nitrate 
of  silver,  nitric  acid,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  other  such  agents. 


Xn.    STEAKRHCEA.    ACNE. 


Catisation  and  description. — By  acne  is  meant  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  dependent  on,  or  at  all  events  con- 
nected with,  retention  of  their  secretory  products.  In  most  inflamma- 
tions of  the  skin  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  parts  affected  share  in  the 
inflammation;  and  always  in  acne  there  is  more  or  less  tendency  for 
inflammation  to  extend  from  them  to  the  contiguous  structures.  Hence, 
as  might  be  supposed,  acne  occasionally  (and  especially  in  some  of  its 
forms)  passes  into  other  recognised  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
Further,  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  sometimes  attended,  not 
with  retention  of  secretion,  but  with  increased  productioS  and  flow,  so 
that  we  may  have  an  inflammation  of  them  which  is  not  acne.  This  is 
sometimes  named  stearrhcea. 

A.  Stearrhcea. — The  secretion  of  sebtmi  in  some  persons  is  naturally 
exceedingly  profuse,  but  it  is  not  therefore  morbid,  and  becomes  seriously 
inconvenient  only  in  the  absence  of  scrupulous  personal  cleanliness.  In 
some  cases,  however,  an  excessive  production  of  sebum  occurs  over  cer- 
tain limited  arete,  attended  with  distinct  hyperemia  of  the  parts,  and 
more  or  less  obvious  hypertrophy  of  the  glands.  The  increased  produc- 
tion is  limited  in  &ct  to  patches  of  distinct  erythema.  This  affection  is 
not  unfrequent  in  the  scalp  and  on  the  fioce,  especially  in  children.  The 
secretion  is  usually  more  solid  than  sebum  should  be,  and  with  the  super- 
ficial epidermis  concretes  into  greasy  flakes,  which  adhere  to  the  surface. 
A  condition  is  thus  produced  which  differs  little,  and  not  essentially,  from 
pityriasis  of  the  same  parts.  More  rarely  the  secretion  is  quite  fluid, 
and  may  be  seen,  after  cleansing  the  sur&ce,  to  form  a  minute  drop  at 
each  glandular  orifice.  This  condition,  which  is  occasionally  observed 
on  the  cheek  and  nose,  is  apt  to  be  chronic,  and  sometimes  becomes 
permanent.  ' 

B.  Acne. — The  unnatural  accumulation  of  sebaceous  matter  in  th& 
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sebaceous  glands  is  extremely  common.  It  may  be  met  with  in  glands 
which  are  still  patent,  as  well  as  in  those  whose  mouths  aie  obUterated. 
In  the  former  case  the  orifices  are  dilated  and  prominent,  and  occupied 
by  the  dirt-blackened  superficial  portions  of  the  accumulated  sebum,  the 
whole  of  which  may,  by  squeezing,  be  removed  in  the  form  of  small, 
maggot-like  bodies  (cotnedones).  In  the  latter  case  no  orifices  generally 
are  detectable,  the  sebum  retains  its  normal  yellowish  hue,  and  concretes 
into  hard,  pearly,  laminated  masses.  This  condition  was  termed  by 
Willan  strophulus  albidus.  A  small  incision  is  generally  necessary  for 
their  removal.  Sebaceous  tumours  or  wens  differ  little,  except  in  size  and 
the  consistence  of  their  contents,  from  the  bodies  last  named. 

When  such  accumulations  of  sebum  are  associated  with  inflammation 
of  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  them,  we  have  that  condition 
present  to  which  the  term  acne  is  generally  applied.  Acne,  therefore, 
may  occur  in  two  forms.  In  the  one  there  is  circumscribed  inflamma- 
tion, attended  with  induration,  prominence,  and  duskiness  of  tint,  but 
the  cause  of  inflammation  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  tubercle  there  is  a  dilated  sebaceous  orifice, 
choked  with  the  secretion  of  the  gland.  In  the  other  form  the  orifice  of 
the  gland  is  nndistinguishable,  the  accumulation  is  deep-seated,  inflam- 
matory products  are  diffused  around,  beneath,  and  superficial  to  it,  and 
thus  an  indurated  congested  prominent  tubercle  is  produced,  which  yields 
•on  inspection  no  visible  proof  of  its  connection  with  sebaceous  accumula- 
tion. The  tubercles  of  acne  vary  in  size,  and  are  sometimes  as  large  as 
a  horse-bean.  They  often  suppurate,  but,  especially  in  the  latter  form, 
suppurate  very  slowly,  leading  before  they  discharge  their  contents  to  a 
good  deal  of  localised  disorganisation,  and  eventually  to  the  production 
of  permanent  scars.  Their  contents  are  scanty  but  thick,  and  consist 
partly  of  sebaceous  matter,  partly  of  pus. 

Diflferent  forms  of  acne  are  described,  of  which  the  majority  are 
mere  varieties  of  the  same  condition,  and  are  generally  combined  in 
various  proportions  in  the  same  case.  The  term  a.  punctata  is  often 
apphed  to  that  very  common  condition  in  which  the  sebum  simply  accu- 
mulates in  the  folUcles,  and  leads  by  its  accumulation  to  the  production 
of  a  series  of  black- tipped  papules.  By  a.  simplex  is  generally  under- 
stood a.  punctata  associated  with  inflammation  and  suppuration :  the 
papules  being  surrounded  by  congestion,  and  often  going  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  small  superficial  abscesses,  which  in  a  short  time  discharge  their 
'Contents,  and  then  after  a  few  days,  or  a  week  or  two,  heal  up.  The 
name  a.  indurata  is  given  to  those  cases  which  are  marked  by  general 
enlargement  and  induration  with  dusky  or  livid  discoloration,  and  slow 
<leep-8eated  suppuration.  One  form  of  sycosis  is  distinctly  a.  indurata  of 
the  hairy  regions  of  the  fiEice. 

.\ny  part  in  which  sebaceous  glands  exist  may  be  the  seat  of  acne. 
But  it  is  most  common  on  the  face,  especially  the  forehead,  cheeks,  nose, 
and  chin  ;  and  on  the  trupk,  mainly  between  the  shoulders  and  on  the 
cliest.    It  rarely  occurs  in  young  children,  excepting  in  the  form  of 
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strophuhis  albidus.  It  is  most  common  in  both  sexes  abont  the  period 
of  puberty,  and  from  that  time  onwards  to  two  or  three-and-twenty.  It 
is  frequently  met  with,  however,  and  then  especially  in  its  indurated  form, 
in  persons  of  middle  and  even  advanced  age.  The  causes  of  acne  are 
obscure.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  tendency  to  it  runs  in  famiUes, 
and  that  it  has  a  special  connection  with  the  period  of  development  and 
maturation  of  the  sexual  functions. 

C.  Acne  rosacea. — The  condition  to  which  this  name  is  commonly 
given  has  been  regarded  by  most  modem  authors  as  a  mere  variety  of 
acne.  Hebra,  however,  maintains  that  it  is  essentially  distinct  from 
acne,  although  frequently  associated  with  it.  It  generally  consists  'm 
more  or  less  extensive  patches  of  inflammatory  redness,  associated  ^-ith 
slight  infiltration  of  the  affected  cutis  and  visible  dilatation  of  the  super- 
ficial vessels,  and  also  with  the  presence  here  and  there  upon  the  inflamed 
patches  and  in  their  neighbourhood  of  tubercles  corresponding  precisely 
to  the  description  already  given  of  those  of  acne  indurata.  The  affection 
is  really  therefore  an  inflammatory  condition  of  certain  parts  of  the  skin,, 
in  which  there  is  a  special  tendency  for  the  sebaceous  glands  to  be  impli- 
cated. Acne  rosacea  is  limited  to  the  face,  affecting  sometimes  the  nose,, 
sometimes  the  cheeks,  sometimes  the  forehead,  sometimes  the  chin,  but 
generally  several  of  these  regions  at  the  same  time.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  symmetrical  in  its  distribution,  and  tends  gradually  to  extend.  It 
usually  begins  with  circumscribed  hypereemia  of  the  nose  or  cheeks,  often 
attended  with  an  increased  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter,  and  generally 
with  a  more  or  less  obvious  development  of  dusky  red  tubercles,  which 
may  or  may  not  suppurate.  This  condition,  variable  at  first,  soon 
becomes  permanent,  the  cutis  getting  infiltrated  and  thickened,  the  small 
veins  of  the  part  dilated  and  tortuous,  the  tubercles  more  abundant  and 
larger,  and  the  face  consequently  much  disfigured.  In  this  latter  state 
the  disease  may  remain  for  many  years,  or  for  life,  without  material 
change.  But  in  some  cases,  and  more  especially  in  elderly  men  who  have 
been  addicted  to  alcohohc  excess,  the  affection,  which  is  then  almost 
invariably  limited  to  the  nose  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  assumes 
a  hypertrophic  character ;  the  parts  which  were  originally  affected  with  a 
simple  form  of  acne  rosacea  become  swollen  and  tuberculated,  ontil  in 
some  instances  the  nose  forms  a  huge  misshapen,  lobulated,  pendulous 
mass.  These  changes  are  due  to  inflammatory  hyperplasia  of  the  cutis 
vera,  the  tissues  subjacent  to  it  being  rarely,  if  ever,  impUcated.  The 
sebaceous  glands,  however,  are  involved  and  hypertrophied,  sometimes 
still  discharging  their  products  through  the  yet  patent  ducts,  sometimes 
from  obstruction  allowing  accmnulation  of  sebimi,  and  perhaps  undergoing 
suppuration.  The  affected  parts  become  deeply  congested,  and  the  dilated 
varicose  veins  larger  and  more  numerous. 

Beyond  heat  and  flushing,  which  are  liable  to  frequent  exacerbations, 
little  local  inconvenience  or  discomfort  attends  acne  rosacea  in  any  of  its 
forms. 

Acne  rosacea,  in  its  simpler  variety,  is  an  affection  of  adult  life. 
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ooming  on  generally  between  25  and  80,  but  sometimes  making  its 
^^pearance  for  the  first  time  after  the  age  of  40.  It  is  far  more  common 
in  women  than  in  men.  The  hypertrophic  variety  of  the  disease,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  rarely  observed  in  women  ;  and  it  attacks  the  opposite  sex 
for  the  most  part  in  middle  age  or  the  decline  of  life.  The  causes  of 
hypertrophic  acne  rosacea  are  not  in  all  cases  obvious ;  there  is  no  doubt, 
howeTer,  that  in  large  proportion  it  is  traceable  to  long  continued  habits 
of  intemperance,  or  over-indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors.  The  difficulty 
of  assigning  a  cause  to  the  other  form  of  this  affection  is  still  greater  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  those  who  suffer  from  it  are 
dyspeptic  or  liable  to  uterine  disturbances,  and  that  when  any  of  these 
complications  are  temporarily  present  there  almost  invariably  occurs 
marked  exacerbation  of  the  facial  inflammation. 

Treatment. — In  stearrhoea  plentiful  ablution  with  soap  and  water,  and 
the  ose  of  astringent  lotions,  containing  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc, 
or  of  mercurial  preparations,  are  the  chief  measures  to  be  employed. 
Constitutional  treatment  is  generally  useless. 

In  treating  acne  it  is  of  great  importance  to  insist  on  frequent  and 
thorough  washing  with  soap  and  warm  water,  to  be  followed  by  the 
friction  of  a  rough  soft  towel,  or  flesh  brush.  These  measures,  however, 
are  even  more  important  to  prevent  than  to  cure.  All  black  spots  should 
be  removed,  either  by  squeezing  the  papules  in  which  they  are  contained 
between  the  nails,  or  by  pressing  down  upon  them  a  ring  a  little  larger 
than  the  black  spot,  and  including  it.  The  mouth  of  a  watch-key  answers 
the  purpose  very  well.  Superficial  collections  of  matter  should  be 
punctured,  and  discharged.  The  chronic  tubercles  of  acne  indurata 
^onld  be  opened  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife,  and  have  their  contents 
expressed,  or  should  be  touched  at  the  summit  with  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercxny,  or  some  other  equivalent  escharotic.  The  local  inflammation 
may  be  allayed  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  lead-wash,  or  lotions  con- 
taining firom  two  to  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  firom  half  a  grain 
to  two,  three,  or  even  four  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  the  ounce. 
Mild  mercurial  ointments  are  sometimes  useful.  Sulphur,  in  the  form  of 
ointment  or  lotion,  is  strongly  recommended  by  most  dermatologists. 
Beyond  local  treatment  we  can  aim  only  at  improving  the  general  health, 
and  must  be  guided,  therefore,  solely  by  the  general  symptoms  which  the 
patient  presents. 

In  sycosis  it  is  important  to  have  the  hair  of  the  affected  parts  kept 
ekieely  cut,  and  to  remove  the  hairs  running  through  the  tubercles  or 
postoles  by  frequently  repeated  epilation.  Hebra  insists  on  the  necessity 
for  keeping  the  surface  constantly  shorn,  for  the  application  of  sulphiur 
ud  other  stimulating  ointments,  and  for  the  incision  of  the  inflamed 
tabercles. 

The  treatment  of  acne  rosacea  differs  little  from  that  of  simple  acne. 
Bat  it  is  especially  important  here  to  attend  to  the  general  health  and 
Ittbits  of  the  patient,  to  remedy  indigestion,  to  remove  antemia,  to  prescribe 
*  wholesome  onstimulating  diet,  and  to  maintain  the  healthy  functions  of 
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the  skill  and  other  organs.    The  local  treatment  is  absolately  that  at 
simplex ;  bnt  it  generally  needs  more  persistent  employment. 


Xin.    LUPUS.    (Noli  me  iangere.) 

Carnation  and  description. — The  term  '  Inpns '  is  applied  to  a  series  of 
affections  characterised  by  a  specific  overgrowth  of  the  cntis,  for  the  most 
part  of  chronic  prdg^ess,  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  indelible  cica- 
trices, or  in  more  or  less  extensive  destruction  of  tissue. 

Lupus  usually  commences  with  congestion  and  hypertrophy  of  a  limited 
area,  which,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  studded  with  solitary  or 
grouped  lenticular  tubercles  a  line  or  two  in  diameter,  and  presenting  a 
slightly  translucent  aspect  and  a  dull  red  or  pale  salmon  colour.  The 
patch  of  congestion  slowly  increases  in  area  or  the  tubercles  in  number, 
imtil  in  many  cases  a  large  extent  of  surface  after  a  while  becomes  involved. 
While  this  extension  is  in  progress  various  changes  take  place.  In  some 
instances,  the  parts  first  implicated,  without  attaining  any  further  stage 
of  development,  gradually  lose  their  inflamed  and  hypertrophic  character, 
but,  instead  of  simply  reverting  to  the  healthy  condition,  become  pale, 
depressed  and  contracted,  and  assume  a  cicatricial  character.  In  some 
instances,  previously  to  the  attainment  of  this  cicatricial  termination,  their 
surfece  yields  adherent  scales  or  crusts.  In  some,  the  tubercles,  almost 
from  the  beginning,  are  the  seat  of  suppuration,  and  become  crowned 
with  thick  adherent  scabs.  In  some,  extensive  ulceration  ensues,  with 
grievous  and  irremediable  destruction  of  parts.  In  its  morbid  anatomy 
lupus  appears  to  consist  in  the  development  of  a  kind  of  tissue,  resem- 
bling granulation-tissue,  composed  of  small  cells,  imbedded,  according  to 
the  density  of  the  growth,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  fibrous 
material ;  of  tissue,  indeed,  closely  resembling  that  of  tubercle.  Lupus 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  '  scrofulous '  disease ;  and  it  not  unfreqnently 
occurs  in  those  who  are  suffering  or  have  suffered  from  scrofulous  sup- 
puration of  the  cervical  glands,  or  who  are  otherwise  out  of  health ; 
moreover  exacerbations  seem  not  unfreqnently  to  be  induced,  in  those 
who  are  already  its  subjects,  by  temporary  conditions  of  general  iU-health. 
Females  suffer  from  lupus  much  more  frequently  than  males,  children 
than  adults,  and  the  poor  ^than  the  well-to-do.  The  focal  symptoms 
which  attend  its  progress  are  for  the  most  part  trivial ;  often  the  patient 
makes  no  complaint,  or  if  he  complains  at  all,  complains  only  of  itching 
or  tingling. 

In  accordance  with  the  different  peculiarities  of  character  and  progress 
which  have  been  above  referred  to,  several  varieties  of  lupus  have  been 
described,  the  more  important  of  which  we  shall  now  briefly  discuss. 

A.  Lupus  erythematosus,  which  was  first  described  and  named  by 
Alibert,  is  the  least  severe  form  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  mainly  on  the 
cheeks,  nose,  forehead,  and  scalp,  but  is  not  limited  to  these  parts ;  and  it 
makes  its  appearance  there  in  the  form  of  rounded,  erythematous  patches, 
which  slowly  increase  in  diameter,  and  may  at  first  be  readily  mistaken 
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for  patches  of  simple  erythema.  But  sooner  or  later  they  get  covered  vith 
-either  thin  scales  or  thick  crusts,  composed  largely  of  sebaceous  matter, 
and  continuous  by  their  under  surface  with  processes  of  the  same 
material  prolonged  into  the  dilated  orifices  of  the  subjacent  sebaceous 
glands.  In  the  former  case  the  affection  simulates  psoriasis;  in  the 
latter,  that  morbid  condition  of  the  knuckles  caused  by  dissection,  to 
which  Dr.  WUks  has  given  the  name  of  verruca  necrogenica.  The  progress 
of  lupus  erythematosus  is  very  chronic,  and  scarcely  attended  with  any 
abnormal  sensations,  but  when  it  subsides  it  leaves  behind  it  permanent 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  skin.  It  usually  begins  in  adult  life,  and 
affects  women  more  comjnonly  than  men. 

B.  Lupus  exedens  and  mm-exedem  {tubercular  lupus). — Lupus  non- 
exedens,  like  the  last,  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
but  usually  originates  on  the  nose  or  cheek.  It  commences  with  the  appear- 
ance of  small  tubercles,  such  as  have  been  above  described  ;  which  slowly 
increase  in  number,  sometimes  assaming  an  annular  arrangement,  and 
inTolve  more  and  more  of  the  contiguous  cutaneous  surface,  extending,  it 
may  be,  to  the  mucous  membranes,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  nose. 
Their  course  is  very  imcertain.  Sometimes,  after  making  but  little  pro- 
gress, they  slowly  subside.  More  frequently  they  advance  irregularly, 
now  remaining  quiescent  for  a  while,  now  undergoing  comparatively  rapid 
extension,  and  thus,  continuing  for  years,  ultimately  involve  extensive 
tracts  of  skin.  These  become  seamed  and  puckered,  and  of  a  greyish 
white  colour  in  those  parts  which  have  imdergone  involution,  and  present 
groups  of  reddish  tubercles  in  those  which  are  still  extending.  In  the 
progress  of  tubercular  lupus,  the  tubercles  not  unfrequently  become 
covered  with  scales  or  crusts,  below  which  gradual  erosion  is  going  on,  or 
undergo  actual  suppuration  or  ulceration  with  the  formation  of  scabs.  In 
some  cases  the  tendency  to  suppurate  or  ulcerate,  and  to  scab,  forms  a 
special  feature  in  the  disease,  which  then  receives  the  name  of  lupus 
exedens.  This  leads  to  more  or  less  rapid  and  extensive  destruction  of 
tissue,  and  when  occurring  (as  it  most  frequently  does)  in  connection  with 
the  nose,  often  involves  the  gradual  loss  of  the  septum  nasi  and  cartilages 
which  bound  the  nostrils.  The  cicatrisation  to  which  lupus  non-exedens, 
and  still  more  that  to  which  the  exedent  form  leads,  is  not  merely  in  a 
high  degree  disfiguring,  but  often  induces  serious  consequences.  The 
eyelids  become  retracted,  the  nose  curiously  thin  and  pointed,  the  ale 
^xmtracted  and  the  nostrils  altered  in  shape,  the  month  distorted,  and  the 
lower  lip  and  chin  drawn  down  upon  the  chest,  as  they  sometimes  are 
after  extensive  biu^s.  The  forms  of  lupus  here  described  usually  begin 
in  early  Ufe,  and  are  often  prolonged  by  successive  outbreaks  to  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

C.  Pustular  lupus. — This  variety  of  the  disease  simulates  impetigo. 
It  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  fEice,  and  has  then  been  termed  by  Mr. 
Stsrtin  'impetiginous  lupus.'  Sometimes,  however,  the  whole  surface 
(head,  btee,  tnmk,  limbs)  becomes  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  it. 
'^  eruption  eonsists  of  tubercles,  which  are  mostly  discrete,  but  are  here 
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and  there  collected  into  confluent  patches,  vary  firom  ^  to  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  tend  to  suppurate  scantily  at  their  most  prominent  points,  and 
presently  become  crowned  with  small  dark,  hard  scabs,  deeply  imbedded, 
and  remaining  fixed  (unless  detached  by  violence)  for  weeks  or  months. 
The  detachment  of  one  scab  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  formation  of 
another ;  but  sooner  or  later  each  tubercle  gets  absorbed,  leaving  behind 
it  a  temporary  livid  discolouration  and  a  permanent  depressed  cicatrix. 
Pustular  lupus  is  often  associated  with  the  presence  of  suppurating  scrofd- 
lons  glands. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  lupus,  constitutional  remedies  hold 
an  important  place.  Among  these  the  most  efficacious  are  cod-liver  oil, 
quinine,  iron,  and  other  forms  of  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics,  and  arsenic. 
If  there  be  a  suspicion  of  syphilis  (and  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  non-specific  lupus  from  some  forms  of  tubercular  syphilide) 
the  ordinary  anti-syphiUtic  remedies  most  not  be  omitted.  Change  of  air 
is  often  valuable.  Local  remedies  are  very  variable  in  their  effects; 
sometimes  they  seem  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  sometimes  their  use 
appears  to  be  followed  by  rapid  amendment.  In  the  tubercular  form  of 
the  disease,  especially  if  the  tubercles  be  attended  with  ulceration  or  any 
other  kind  of  destructive  process,  the  use  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  potassa 
fnsa,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  arsenical  paste  (made  according  to  Mr. 
Startin's  formula  with  three  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  two  parts  of  bisul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  and  one  part  of  calomel,  together  with  water)  is  often 
highly  advantageous.  The  caustic,  however,  needs  to  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  and  previous  to  its  application  the  surface  should  be  freed 
from  scales  and  scabs.  In  the  milder  cases  less  severe  local  applications 
are  usually  indicated,  such  as  nitric  acid  lotion,  iodine  paint,  blistering 
fluids,  or  mercurial,  lead,  or  zinc  ointment. 


XrV.    KELOID.    (Kelts.) 

Causation  and  description. — This  affection  was  first  described  and 
named  by  Alibert.  It  is  characterised  by  the  gradual  formation  of 
roundish,  elongated,  linear,  branching,  or  reticulate  patches,  which  are 
elevated  a  line  or  two,  or  even  more  than  that,  above  the  general  sur£»ce, 
and  appear  to  be  mainly  a  hypertrophic  condition  of  the  cutis.  The 
patches  vary  in  colour,  but  are  usually  either  white  and  shining,  or  of  a 
mpre  or  less  rosy  hue,  and  are  often  marked  with  vascular  ramifications. 
They  present  for  the  most  part  a  smooth  and  rounded  surface,  and  gene- 
rally send  out  here  and  there  claw-like  processes  or  spurs  which  gradually 
lose  themselves  in  the  surrounding  healthy  skin.  It  is  from  this  peculi- 
arity that  their  name  was  derived,  and  that  they  acquire  their  generally 
recognised  resemblance  to  hypertrophic  scars.  They  are  dense  and  firm 
in  consistence,  and  never  become  covered  with  scales  or  crusts,  or 
undergo  ulceration  or  other  such  destructive  changes.  They  are  eatab- 
times  attended  with  tingling,  itching,  or  burning,  and  are  often  tender  to 
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pressure.  Their  progress  is  slow ;  they  asually  extend  gradually  for  a 
time,  and  then  become  stationary ;  occasionally  they  undergo  involution, 
and  disappear.  In  the  early  stage  of  their  development  they  consist 
largely  of  fusiform  cells,  and  are  by  Virchdw  and  others  regarded  aa 
sareomatous  ;  at  a  later  stage  they  become  almost  entirely  fibrous. 

Keloid  commonly  occurs  in  isolated  patches  of  various  sizes  on  the 
chest  or  back ;  but  it  may  be  multiple,  and  may  be  met  \rith  on  any 
part  of  the  surface,  even  the  face,  ears,  genital  organs,  and  extremities. 
Occasionally  it  involves  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trunk. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  have  not  been  clearly  determined.  It  occurs, 
however,  mainly  in  adults,  and  seems  not  tmfirequently  to  be  induced  by 
local  irritation  or  injury.  Indeed,  one  form  of  it,  generally  termed  false 
keloid,  is  clearly  due  to  hypertrophic  changes  occurring  in  connection  with 
ordinary  scars.  A  remarkable  case  '  in  which  the  face  became  affected  to 
an  extreme  d^ree  after  small-pox  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Goodhart. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  unsatisfactory.  The  growths,  when 
large,  have  occasionally  been  removed  with  the  knife,  but  the  results  have 
not  been  encouraging.  Local  apphcations,  such  as  iodine  paint,  blister- 
ing fluid,  and  various  forms  of  stimulating  ointments,  have  been  tried  and 
recommended ;  but,  again,  the  benefit  restilting  from  them  has  rarely 
been  very  decided. 

XV.     XANTHOMA.    (Vitiligoidea.    Xanthelasma.) 

Causation  and  description. — This  affection  was  first  clearly  described 
by  Drs.  Addison  and  Gull  imder  the  second  of  the  names  given  above. 
It  has  since  been  carefully  investigated  and  described  by  various  dermato- 
logists, and  more  especially  by  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge.  It  consists  mainly  in  a 
kind  of  fatty  or  atheromatous  change  in  the  texture  of  certain  portions  of 
the  skin,  and  ixi  this  respect  has  a  very  close  affinity  to  atheroma  of  the 
arteries.  The  affected  parts  appear  on  section  to  consist  of  fibrous  tissue 
Imainly  the  normal  fibrous  tissue  of  the  partj  studded  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly with  groups  of  oil.globules.  It  occurs  in  two  forms,  namely  x. 
planun  and  x.  tuberosum.  In  the  former,  the  affected  portions  of  skin 
present  an  opaque,  yellow,  or  buff  colour,  are  distinctly  marginated,  and 
altboQgh  perhaps  appearing  to  be  elevated,  are  actually  level  with  the 
general  surface  and  undistinguishable  from  it  in  consistence  and  feel.  In 
the  latter  variety,  papules  or  tubera  arise,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  which  sometimes  by  their  aggregation  form 
nodulated  masses  of  considerable  extent.  These  are  generally  yielding, 
elastic,  and  but  little  indurated,  are  of  the  normal  colour  of  the  skin  or  of 
» reddish  hue,  and  frequently  studded,  especially  in  their  more  prominent 
puts,  with  opaque  yellow  spots.  Xanthoma  is  often  unattended  with 
local  uneasiness ;  in  the  tubercular  form,  however,  there  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  some  degree  of  itching  or  tingling,  and  tenderness.  Its  course  is 
^  the  most  part  progressive ;  but  sometimes  it  becomes  stationary  and 
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occasionally  disappears.     It  never  nndergoes  ulceration  or  other  saeh 
destmctiYe  changes. 

Xanthoma  may  occur  on  almost   any  part  of  the  snrf&ce ;  on  the 
eyelids,  nose,  ears,  cheeks,  head,  neck,  shoulders,  natee,  back  of  elbows 
and  front  of  knees,  about  the  wrists  and  ankles,  on  the  palms  and  a^ 
and  on  the  knuckles  of  the  fingers  and  toes.    When  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  joints  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  tendons.   It 
has  also  been  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  noee,  gums,  lipi, 
tongue,  and  larynx.    The  plane  form  of  the  disease  is  met  with  mainly  in 
connection  with  the  eyelids,  ears,  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  and  with 
the  mucoas  membranes.    This,  if  the  affection  be  at  all  largely  distributed, 
occurs  concurrently  with  the  tuberous  form ;  but  it  is  not  nnfreqnentlr 
alone  present  and  limited  to  the  face,  and  more  particularly  to  the  eyelids. 
In  the  latter  case  it  usually  commences  in  the  skin  of  the  npper  Ud  nm 
the  internal  canthus,  and  may  gradually  extend  thence  until  it  involves 
the  greater  part  of  both  lids.    It  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  neck,  flexnne 
of  joints,  and  especially  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands  and  fingere, 
feet  and  toes,  to  extend  along  the  deeper  creases,  and  mainly  in  the  form  of 
two  narrow  parallel  bands,  one  on  either  side.    The  tuberous  form  m>v 
be  met  with  in  the  same  situations  as  the  other,  but  is  most  commonlj 
observed  upon  the  extremities.  When  occurring  in  the  palms  or  soles,  the 
tubercles  are  usually  of  small  size,  but  very  numerous,  and  give  a  mottled 
aspect  to  the  affected  surface ;  and  on  the  wrists  and  ankles  the  affection 
may  assume  a  good  deal  of  the  typical  appearance  of  keloid. 

Although  the  causes  of  xanthoma;  like  those  of  so  many  other  affec- 
tions, are  obscure,  some  curious  facts  have  been  observed  which  seem  to 
have  some  relation  with  its  aetiology.  Many  recorded  cases,  probably 
half,  have  laboured  during  the  development  of  the  disease  under  jaundice, 
due  to  organic  disease  of  the  liver ;  and  many  also,  as  Mr.  Hutchinsw 
has  pointed  out,  appear  to  have  suffered  from  sick  headache.  In  the  vnj 
few  published  cases  in  which  the  disease  appeared  in  a  tubercular  form 
on  the  palms  and  soles,  the  patients  were  suffering  at  the  time  from 
diabetes  :  and,  moreover,  the  eruption  got  well  eventually,  or  underwent 
considerable  improvement.  It  is  an  affection  of  adult  life,  and  attacks 
women  more  friequently  than  men. 

Treatment. — No  eflScacious  treatment  is  known. 


XVI.    LICHEN  RUBEB. 

Description. — This  is  the  name  given  by  Hebra  to  an  Ejection  which 
is  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  papular,  but  has  no  affinity  whatever  with 
the  eruptions  commonly  included  imder  the  name  of  lichen.  It  begins 
with  smaU  colourless  or  reddish  solid  papules,  for  the  most  part  xinattended 
with  itching.  These  increase  in  number,  but  very  little  in  size,  and 
presently  coalesce  at  their  margins  so  as  to  form  smooth  patches  of  mii- 
form  thickening  and  induration,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  smooth  away  the 
finer  furrows  or  creasings  of  the  skin,  to  interfere  with  the  free  movement 
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of  parts,  and  to  render  the  patient  hidebound.  The  indurated  skin  is. 
often  thickened  apparently  to  two  or  three  times  its  normal  thickness,  and 
it  loses  its  sensibility  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  disease  begins  symmetrically  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
may  remain  limited  in  its  range,  or  may  gradually  spread  over  the  whole 
sQT&ce.  But  there  are  certain  situations  in  which  its  effects,  however 
wide  its  distribution,  are  most  obvious :  these  are  the  hands,  feet,  face 
and  neck.  The  hands  are  affected  mainly  on  their  palmar  aspects,  but 
the  convex  surfaces  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  phalangeal  joints 
are  also  involved,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  remainder  of  the  backs  of  the 
fingers,  which  are  apt  to  remain  papular.  The  hands  get  stiff  and  almost 
ageless,  the  fingers  are  kept  widely  separated  and  semiflexed,  and  cracks 
are  apt  to  appear  over  the  convexities  of  the  joints.  The  feet  and  toes 
are  similarly  affected.  The  skin  of  the  face  becomes  smooth  and  hard, 
the  deUcate  wrinkles  about  the  eyelids,  forehead,  and  cheeks  undergo 
more  or  less  complete  obliteration,  and  much  of  the  patient's  mobihty  of 
features  and  natural  expression  is  lost.  The  primary  papules  and  the 
infiltrated  skin  are  said  by  Hebra  to  be  red,  and  to  have  a  tendency  to 
yield  thin  scales.  They  are,  however,  sometimes  pale,  or  of  a  pale  dead- 
leaf  colour,  and  free,  or  almost  free  from  desquamation.  Hebra  points 
oat,  also,  that  the  nails  get  brittle,  and  either  thin  or  thick ;  that  the  hair 
is  unaffected ;  that  the  disease  rarely  tmdergoes  amendment  or  cure ;  and 
that  the  patient  tends  to  emaciate,  and  in  the  course  of  years  to  die  from 
exhaustion.  He  further  states  that  the  papillie  of  the  skin  have  been 
{bond  after  death  to  be  hypertrophied,  and  the  root-sheaths  of  the  hairs 
thickened. 

Treatment. — Arsenic  in  large  doses,  and  cod-liver  oil  by  inunction,  are 
the  only  remedies  which  have  been  found  beneficial. 


XVn.  SCLERODERMA.  {Scleriasis.  Addison's  Moid.  Morphaa.) 
Causation  and  d^cription. — Under  the  above  series  of  designations. 
have  been  described  a  number  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  skin,  whicli  are 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  closely  correlated,  if  not  absolutely  identical 
with  one  another.  They  are  very  rare,  and  consequently,  although  in- 
teresting, do  not  claim  any  lengthened  consideration. 

They  are  aU  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  patches  of  induration 
and  thickening ;  which  vary  in  extent  and  shape ;  tend  gradually  to 
increase  in  size ;  are  attended  often  with  tingling,  sometimes  with  anass- 
thesia ;  are  white  and  ivory-like,  or  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  brown  hue, 
sometimes  mottled,  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  congestion  or  dis- 
colouration ;  are  for  the  most  part  of  long  duration,  and  in  their  progress 
apt  to  become  faintly  tubercular,  or  to  desquamate,  or  even  to  ulcerate, 
W,  when  they  finally  disappear,  to  leave  behind  them  more  or  less 
Imnmish  discolouration,  with  atrophy  and  cicatricial  seaming  of  the 
BQiboe.  The  affected  parts  are  for  the  most  part  smooth,  scarcely,  if  at 
ail,  elevated  above  the  general  level,  and  incapable  of  being  pinched  up  in 
a  fold ;  and  the  thickening,  although  generally  limited  to  the  skin,  some- 
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times  inTolves  also  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.  The  affection  appears 
to  consist  anatomically  in  an  OTergrowth  of  dense  connective  tissoe, 
associated  with  the  accumulation  of  cells,  resembling  lymph-cells,  iu  the 
sheaths  of  the  small  vessels. 

A.  It  is  comparatively  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  patch  or  group 
-of  patches  of  scleroderma  on  one  side  of  the  forehead,  in  the  area  of 
distribution  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  affection  then  usually  remains  limited 
to  this  region.  It  commences  insidiously,  perhaps  as  a  mere  discolour- 
ation, gradually  increases  in  size,  and  occasionally  spreads  to  the  hairy 
^calp,  where  it  causes  circumscribed  alopecia.  It  is  very  chronic  in  its 
progress. 

B.  Another  variety  of  the  affection  (Dr.  Fagge's  '  circumscribed 
scleriasis '  (scleroma)  is  that  which  Dr.  Addison  described  under  the 
name  of  '  true  keloid,'  deriving  the  word  keloid  from  ki^«  (a  spot  fxo- 
duced,  as  it  were,  by  burning).  In  this,  which  is  also  a  very  chronic 
affection,  the  patches  comjnence  variously,  sometimes  as  a  mere  loss  or 
change  of  colour,  sometimes  as  a  mere  depressed  smoothness,  sometimes 
«s  a  simple  induration,  attended  or  unattended  with  itching  or  tingling. 
The  patches  differ  in  shape :  are  round,  oval,  baud-Uke,  irr^ularly  poly- 
gonal or  stellate,  and  not  im&equently  send  out  promontories,  as  it  were, 
or  peninsulas,  into  the  surrounding  healthy  skin.  They  vary  also  in 
fiize :  are  sometimes  no  larger  than  a  sixpenny-piece  or  shilling,  but  tend 
to  increase,  and  thus  sometimes  involve  ultimately  very  extensive  aree. 
They  are  usually  multiple,  and  new  spots  are  apt  to  arise  from  time  to 
time.  Beyond  the  itching  and  tingling,  the  main  source  of  discomfort  to 
the  patient  is  the  interference  with  the  free  use  of  parts  which  any  con- 
mderable  extension  of  the  disease  involves.  He  becomes  hidebound,  and 
his  fingers,  hands,  arms,  or  other  parts  which'  are  affected,  more  or  less 
distorted,  fixed,  and  useless.  This  immobihty  is  increased  when  (as  often 
happens)  the  skin  becomes  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  and  when  (as 
also  occasionally  takes  place)  subjacent  muscles  waste.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue,  Ups,  and  gums  is  sometimes  involved  in  the  disease. 

G.  A  third  form  of  the  disease,  which  Dr.  Fagge  designates  '  diffused 
^leriasis '  (scleroma),  is  that  to  which  the  names  '  sclerema,'  '  scleroma,' 
*  scleriasis,'  and  the  Uke,  are  more  particularly  given.  It  appears  to  have 
been  observed  almost  exclusively  on  the  Continent,  and  is  mainly  charac- 
terised by  the  rapid  extension  of  scleroderma  over  large  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  body.  It  seems  frequently  to  have  begun  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  thence  to  have  spread  to  the  face,  back,  and  front  of  the 
trunk,  arms,  and  even  over  the  whole  surface.  The  tongue  may  be 
involved.  The  integument  becomes  thick,  hard,  ivory-like,  and  smooth, 
the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers  stiff  and  immovable,  the  face  an  expression- 
less mask.  The  aspect  and  feel  of  the  affected  regions  have  been  likened 
to  those  of  a  frozen  corpse. 

None  of  the  above  varieties  of  scleroderma  appears  to  be  associated 
with  any  indications  of  constitutional  suffering ;  and  the  secretion  from 
the  kidneys  i^d  even  that  from  the  affected  portions  of  the  skin  remain 
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nonrnJ.  They  are  all  moi«  or  less  chronic  in  their  course  :  the  first  two 
lasting,  as  a  mlei  for  years,  and  leaving  on  their  subsidence  marked  signs 
of  their  pre-esistence  behind ;  the  last,  however,  often  disappearing 
entirely  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Women  appear  to  suffer  much 
more  frequently  than  men.  In  some  cases  (especiijly  of  the  diffused 
form),  the  attack  is  said  to  have  originated  in  exposure  to  cold  or  wet ; 
bat  little  or  nothing  further  is  known  with  respect  to  the  causation  of  the 
disease.  There  is  some  obvious  resemblance  between  scleroderma  and 
the  later  stages  of  lichen  ruber,  and  still  more  between  it  and  true  leprosy, 
of  which  disease  some  authors  regard  its  circumscribed  forms  as  mere 
varieties. 

Treatment. — No  local  measures  seem  to  have  been  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  scleroderma.  The  constitutional  remedies  which  have 
been  employed  include  ood-liver  oil,  quinine,  iron,  arsenic,  and  iodide  of 
potassium. 


XVm.    ELEPHANTIASIS.    (Elephas.    Pachydermia. 
Barbadoes  Leg.    E.  Arabum.) 

Causation  and  description. — The  condition  to  which  the  above  names 
have  generally  been  given  is  mainly  a  disease  of  tropical  climates,  and 
more  especially  of  certain  parts  of  India.  Its  chief  characteristic  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  of  certain  parts  of  the  body,  asso- 
ciated with  early  implication  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels. 

A.  Elephantiasis  commences  with  an  erysipelatoid  inflammation  of 
the  part  about  to  become  permanently  affected,  attended  with  febrile 
symptoms,  and  indicated  by  superficial  redness,  and  general  and  deep 
infiltration.  At  the  same  time  the  superficial  veins  and  lymphatics 
generally  form  red  painful  indurated  cords,  and  the  corresponding  lym- 
phatic glands  undergo  considerable  acute  tumefEbction.  If  an  incision  be 
made  at  this  time,  a  large  quantity  of  yellowish  transparent  fluid,  coagu- 
lating spontaneously,  and  having  all  the  characters  of  lymph,  escapes. 
After  a  few  days,  probably,  the  inflammation  subsides,  but  more  or  less 
swelling  remains.  Subsequent  attacks  of  inflammation,  excited  by  various 
causes,  supervene  at  irregular  intervals — each  attack  adding  to  the  mis- 
chief, and  leaving  behind  it  a  tendency  to  still  further  hypertrophic 
change.  The  final  result  is  that  the  affected  part  becomes  largely,  some- 
times enormously,  increased  in  bulk,  and  altered  in  aspect. 

In  some  cases  the  hypertrophic  condition  occupies  mainly  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue ;  in  some  it  involves  the  whole  of  the 
connective  tissue  between  the  skin  and  bone.  In  either  case,  but  chiefly 
in  the  former,  the  skin  is  liable  to  be  much  modified  in  texture  and  form ; 
sometimes  it  becomes  coarsely  papular  or  warty,  sometimes  studded  with 
nodular  elevations,  sometimes  undergoes  ulceration ;  and  the  epidermis, 
though  often  remaining  normal,  may  desquamate,  or  get  thick  or  homy, 
or  acquire  the  characters  observed  in  ichthyosis,  or  become  more  or  less 
■deeply  coloured  from  deposit  of  pigment-granules  in  the  rete  mucosum. 
■The  affected  surface,  moreover,  may  be  antemic,  congested,  or  livid. 
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When  the  disease  extends  deeply,  &t,  musoles,  and  nerves  get  compiessed 
and  waste,  but  the  bones  undergo  hypertrophy — new  layers  and  irregnlu 
outgrowths  forming,  by  means  of  which  a^oining  bones  occasionallj 
become  organically  united. 

Elephantiasis  appears  to  consist  primarily  in  an  inflammatory  hjpa- 
plasia  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  connective  tissue,  in  connection  with 
which  (according  to  Virchow)  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  roots  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  are  specially  involved.  Inflammatory  oveigrowth  of 
the  elements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  next  ensues,  with  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  lymph  through  them.  Then  this  fluid  stagnates  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  which  sometimes  dilate  even  to  their  radicles  in  the  cutaneoiu 
papillas ;  and  it  presently  accumulates  in  the  interstices  of  the  affected 
tissues,  adding  to  th^ir  bulk  and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  them  to 
overgrowth.  It  is  only  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  that  the  dilated 
condition  of  the  lymphatics  admits  of  ready  detection.  At  a  late  period 
the  morbid  tissues  are  characterised  mainly  by  the  presence  of  a  dense 
accumulation  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  The  lymphatic  glands  also,  after  a 
time,  become  the  seat  of  fibroid  change. 

The  regions  most  frequently  attacked  with  elephantiasis  are  the  lower 
extremities  and  genital  organs.  But  other  parts  may  become  afiTected,  and 
especially  the  female  breast.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  disease  maj 
commence  in  the  toQS  or  about  the  ankle,  and  gradually  involve  the  whole 
leg  up  to  the  knee.  It  rarely,  however,  rises  above  that  point.  In  extreme 
cases  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  affected  member  remind  one  of  those 
of  an  elephant's  leg,  whence  the  common  name  of  the  disease.  Wlien  the 
scrotum  or  labia  are  involved  they  often  reach  enormous  dimensions ;  tiie 
scrotum,  which  is  sometimes  also  the  seat  of  hydrocele,  may  attain  a  weight 
of  50  or  even  100  lbs. 

Elephantiasis  is  a  disease  mainly  of  adult  life,  and  is  more  common  in 
men  than  women.  Its  progress  is  slow,  but  is  largely  governed  by  the 
conditions  under  which  the  patient  lives,  or  the  care  he  takes  of  himself 
Fatigue  and  exposure  to  weather,  or  of  the  affected  part  to  anything  provo- 
cative of  irritation  or  inflammation,  are  apt  to  aggravate  it ;  while,  under 
opposite  conditions,  ihe  disease  may  make  but  little  progress,  or  remain 
stationary.  There  is  nothing  in  it  necessarily  inimical  to  life  ;  but  want 
of  cleanliness  or  other  accidental  circumstances  may  give  rise  to  ulceration 
or  gangrene,  and  thus  imperil  life  or  cut  it  short. 

Elephantiasis  does  not  appear  to  be  a  specific  disease.  Swellings  and 
indurations  of  precisely  the  same  kind  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
ulcers,  and  especially  in  parts  which  have  undergone  repeated  attacks  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation.  Only  in  these  cases  the  hypertrophy  rarely, 
if  ever,  goes  on  to  that  inordinate  extent  which  characterises  the  endemic 
elephantiasis  of  tropical  countries. 

B.  Elephantiasis  lymphangiectodes. — A  condition,  closely  related  to 
elephantiasis,  if  not  identical  with  it,  occasionally  arises  independentiy  of 
inflammation,  at  all  events  of  inflammation  of  the  parts  chiefly  impli- 
cated.   It  is  due  sometimes  to  the  continued  application  of  a  tight  ligature 
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nraod  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  extremities,  sometimes  to  obstructive 
disease  m  the  lymphatic  glands  or  lymphatic  vessels,  either  arising  daring 
adult  life,  or  of  congenital  or  infantile  origin.  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
morbid  condition  appears  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  obstruction  of 
Ijmphatics,  with  consequent  dilatation  of  those  below  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tJoD,  aecmnolation  of  lymph  in  the  textures,  and  overgrowth  of  the  con- 
nective and  other  tissues.  The  lesions  closely  resemble  those  of  elephan- 
tiasis Arabmn  ;  and  the  resemblance  is  not  unfreqaently  enhanced  by  the 
occasional  supervention  of  attacks  of  inflammation.  The  disease  appears 
to  be  not  uncommon  in  tropical  climates ;  and  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Lewis 
to  the  presence  of  filarise,  and  to  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  by  these 
entozoa. 

This  form  of  elephantiasis  generally  first  reveals  itself  by  simple  increase 

in  bulk  of  the  part  affected.   This  increase  goes  on  more  or  less  insidiously^ 

nntil  it  becomes  considerable  :  the  tissues  getting  indurated  and  dense,  and 

the  surface  pale,  congested,  or  otherwise  modified  in  colour,  and  either 

smooth,  papular,  or  tuberculated.    After  a  time  groups  of  vesicles  make 

their  appearance,  sometimes  widely  distributed,  sometimes  in  an  irregular 

patch,  sometimes  in  a  linear  series,  and  generally  imbedded,  as  it  were,  in 

the  solid  tissue.    These,  which  are  really  dilated  lymphatic  spaces,  are  apt 

(oruptore  firom  time  to  time,  and  then  to  exude  considerable  quantities 

(sometimes  several  pints)  of  lymph,  which  coagulates  after  its  escape,  and 

is  either  yellowish  and  transparent,  or  milky  from  the  presence  of  molecular 

bt.    This  affection  is  usually  limited  to  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  to 

the  opper  part  of  the  thigh  and  contiguous  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  to  the 

genital  organs  and  perinseum;  and  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  good 

reason  to  believe  (as  is  elsewhere  pointed  out)  that  chyluria  is  due  to  a 

similar  condition  involving  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  or  other 

parts  of  the  urinary  tract.    When  the  lower  extremity  becomes  affected 

in  infancy,  not  only  does  the  limb  increase  generally  in  bulk,  but  the 

bones,  relatively  to  those  of  the  opposite  member,  become  manifestly 

hjpertrophied — augmented  both  in  thickness  and  in  length. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  elephantiasis  should  be  mainly  prophy- 
lactic ;  the  patient  who  is  suffering  from  it  should  be  careful  to  avoid  all 
caoses  of  renewed  inflammation  ;  he  should  keep  the  affected  parts  clean 
and  eool,  should  not  expose  himself  to  cold  or  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
and  should  avoid  all  over-fatigue  and  exposure  of  the  parts  to  irritation  or 
injniy.  Moreover,  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  pendulous.  During 
the  inflammatory  stage  antiphlogistic  remedies  may  be  had  recourse  to  ; 
^mentations  or  cold  lotions  should  be  applied  locally,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  hypertrophy,  and  it  may  be  of  promoting  absorption ;  and  the 
a&eted  region  should  (if  its  form  or  position  permit)  be  kept  evenly  and 
firmly  bandaged.  Hebra  recommends  that  the  bandage  be  of  cotton,  and 
dipped  in  water  at  the  time  of  application.  He  further  recommends  that, 
previous  to  the  use  of  bandages,  scales  and  crusts  be  removed  by  cataplasms, 
hatha,  or  greasy  applications,  and  that  afterwards  mercurial  ointment  be 
robbed  in. 
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XIX.  MOLLUSCUM  CONTAGIOSUM. 

Causation  and  description. — This  is  an  affection  occurring  mainly 
among  children,  and  characterised  by  the  development  of  small  globular 
or  sub-globular  outgrowths  from  the  skin,  usually  varying  from  the  siie 
of  a  pea  downwards,  but  occasionally  attaining  larger  dimensions.  Ther 
are  sessile,  though  sometimes  attached  by  constricted  bases.  They  differ 
little  if  at  all  in  colour  from  the  surroimding  skin,  but  have  a  slight 
degree  of  translucency.  They  are  unattended  with  pain  or  itching.  Each 
tumour  for  the  most  part  pre'sents  a  distinct  central  depression,  from  which 
can  often  be  expressed  a  httle  milky  fluid  or  wax-like  substance.  On 
section  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  lobulated  gland-like  body,  the  crypts  of 
which  are  lined  with  columnar  epitheUum,  and  filled  with  rounded  celb 
of  large  size.  All  these  crypts  communicate  with  a  central  duct,  which 
for  the  most  part  is  full  of  cells  containing  fatty  matter.  The  growth 
appears  in  fact  to  be  in  some  sense  a  kind  of  epitheUoma.  MoUascom 
has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  some  abnormal  development  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands ;  but  both  Beale  and  Yirchow  regard  it  rather  &s  taking  its 
origin  in  the  hair-follicles.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  have  seen 
moUuscous  tvimours  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be,  we  consider  that  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  to  be  contagious.  It  frequently  occurs  simultaneonslj 
among  the  children  of  a  family,  and  under  such  cirumstances  even  the 
adult  members  occasionally  become  affected.  The  parts  on  which  the 
tumours  chiefly  appear  are  the  face,  head  and  neck,  and  trunk ;  but  thej 
occur  also  on  the  limbs. 

Treatment. — Local  measures  only  are  of  use.  If  the  tmnonrs  are 
attached  by  narrow  bases  they  should  be  snipped  off ;  if  by  broad  bases, 
they  should  be  effectually  cauterised  with  nitrate  of  silver,  potassa  fusa, 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  the  like,  previous  to  which  it  may  be  well  to 
lay  them  open  with  a  scalpel. 


XX.  SARCOMA  AND  CARCINOMA. 

A.  With  few  if  any  exceptions  the  varieties  of  malignant  disease 
originating  in  the  skin  are  epithelioma  and  melanotic  sarcoma :  the  former 
arising  mainly  where  mucous  membranes  and  skin  meet,  but  often  also 
in  regions  exposed  to  long-continued  irritation ;  the  latter  springing  up 
for  the  most  part  in  pigmented  nrovi  or  warts. 

B.  The  skin  is  often  involved  in  the  extension  of  malignant  disease 
from  subjacent  parts.  When  sarcoma  or  cancer  attacks  the  breast  or 
bones  or  subcutaneous  coimective  tissue,  it  usually  sooner  or  later  impli- 
cates the  skin  lying  over  it.  The  skin  in  such  cases  first  becomes  adherent 
to  the  growth  below,  and  probably  protruded  by  it;  then  it  becomes 
infiltrated  by  it  or  incorporated  in  it ;  and  soon  convex  or  hemispherical 
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nodules  of  various  sizes,  and  irregularly  distributed,  spring  from  the 
snrfitce.  These  tend  to  run  together  and  to  spread,  and  after  a  time  to 
ulcerate  or  slough,  and  thus  to  terminate  in  characteristic  arete  of  sloughy 
excavation,  surrounded  by  fongating  margins.  Such  extenaiou,  however, 
is  not  limited  to  malignant  growths  occurring  in  the  limbs  or  organs 
superficially  placed.  Malignant  disease  of  the  oesophagus  or  trachea 
occasionally  imphcates  the  over-lying  skin.  Mediastinal  and  other 
intrathoracic  tumours  not  unfrequently  involve  the  walls  of  the  chest. 
Even  peritoneal  cancer  at  times  makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  mainly  at 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus.  And  similar  disease,  whatever 
be  its  origin,  developed  in  the  venter  of  the  ileum,  tends  to  invade  the 
int^foments  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  to  form  outgrowths. 

C.  The  most  interesting  cases,  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  are 
those  in  which  disseminated  malignant  tumours  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue  arise  secondarily  to  similar  disease  originally 
developed  in  organs  or  tissues  which  have  no  direct  connection  with  the 
parts  thus  secondarily  affected.  Such  cases  are  rare ;  and  hence,  instead 
of  venturing  on  a  systematic  description,  we  shall  give  brief  details  of  two 
or  three  typical  cases  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing.  In  one, 
a  melanotic  sarcoma  affected  secondarily  the  glands  in  the  gn^oin,  and 
shortly  afterwards  large  numbers  of  melanotic  tumours  appeared  in  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  upper  half  of  the  front  of 
the  thigh,  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  tumours  were  hemi- 
spherical and  in  some  instances  umbilicated,  and  varied  when  we  saw  them 
from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  half  a  marble.  The  patient  died 
of  visceral  melanosis.  In  another,  a  young  woman  had  scirrhus  of  the 
breast,  and  of  some  of  the  abdominal  organs.  But,  besides,  she  had 
numerous  (probably  two  or  three  hundred)  scirrhous  tumours  of  the  skin. 
Some  of  these  existed  on  the  face  and  in  the  extremities,  but  the  great 
majority  occupied  the  surface  of  the  trunk.  They  were  mostly  hard 
phites,  round,  oval,  or  sinuous  in  outline,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter  downwards,  of  variable  thickness,  slightly  elevated,  presenting 
a  very  definite  margin,  and  occasionally  a  shallow  central  depression. 
Some  were  beneath  the  skin,  which  was  movable  over  them  ;  but  most  of 
them  involved  the  skin  in  its  whole  thickness.  Some  of  these  presented 
a  dusky  or  brownish  hue,  but  otherwse  their  colour  differed  but  Uttle 
from  tiat  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  patient  remained  for  two  or 
three  years  nnder  observation,  finally  dying  of  internal  cancer.  But 
during  this  period,  while  numbers  of  fresh  cutaneous  tumours  made  their 
appearance,  several  of  the  older  ones  luiderwent  manifest  atrophy.  None 
(not  even  the  cancerous  breast)  ulcerated.  A  third  case  was  that  of  an 
elderly  lady  who  had,  in  her  history  and  m  the  presence  of  growing 
abdominal  tumours,  clear  indications  of  the  gradual  development  of 
malignant  disease.  After  her  symptoms  had  conthmed  for  about  six 
months,  enlargement  of  some  of  the  lymphatic  glands  above  the  clavicles 
and  elsewhere  was  detected.     Shortly  afterwards,  and  about  three  months 
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before  her  death,  nomerons  small  roundish  hard  growths  appeared  in  the- 
substanoe  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  sabcntaneons  connective  tissue.  Hiese 
were  scattered  irregularly  over  the  arms,  legs,  and  abdomen,  but  were  as 
abundant  on  her  fitce  as  the  vesicles  in  confluent  small-pox.  They 
increased  gradually  in  size  until  most  of  them  were  about  as  large  as  half 
a  pea,  and  some  as  large  as  half  a  marble.  At  this  time  they  tended  to 
run  together,  and  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks  produced  slightly  irregular 
tracts  of  infiltration  of  considerable  extent  and  (diickness.  The  patient's 
aspect  was  not  unlike  that  of  leontiasis.  The  growths  on  the  £ace  were 
pale  and  greasy-looking ;  but  many  of  those  on  the  limbs  and  trunk  were 
more  or  less  deeply  pigmented.  A  few  pigmented  excrescences  appeared 
also  on  the  &uces.  The  growths  in  the  arms  were  mostly  subcutaneous, 
and  became  so  abundant  that  finally  the  arms  felt  almost  ]ike  bags  of  peas. 
The  disease  was  probably  in  this  case,  as  in  the  first,  sarcomatous. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  above  afiiections  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
The  first  group  belongs  wholly  to  the  surgeon.  The  secmid  group 
demands  no  local  treatment  tmtil  ulceration  and  sloughing  have  occurred ; 
and  then  only  such  appUcations  as  relieve  pain  and  neutralise  or  prevent 
offensiveness  of  discharge.  In  the  third  group  superficial  destruction  ia 
uncommon,  and  there  is  for  the  most  part  absence  of  para  or  even  marked 
uneasiness.    Generally,  therefore,  no  topical  remedies  are  called  for. 


XXI.  PHTHIRIASIS.    {Lousiness.) 

Causation  and  descrijition. — Lice,  the  presence  of  which  gives  rise  to 
the  affection  sometimes  termed  phthiriasis,  are  of  common  distribution  as 
parasites  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  Three  varieties  affect  man, 
namely,  the  pediculus  capitis,  the  pediculus  vestimenti,  and  the  pkthirius 
(or  pediculus)  pubis.  The  first  of  these  as  a  rule  inhabits  the  head  only ; 
the  second  lives  in  the  underclothing,  and  feeds  on  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  uncovered  with  hair ;  the  last  infests  the  hair  of  the  pubes 
and  armpits,  and  less  frequently  the  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  whiskers,  beard, 
and  moustache. 

A.  The  pediculus  capitis  or  head-louse  is  generally  of  a  grey  colour, 
like  that  of  the  scurf,  and  hence  is  very  readily  overlooked ;  it  has,  however, 
a  dark  streak  (alimentary  canal)  along  the  central  line  of  its  body,  the 
presence  of  which  may  aid  in  its  detection.  It  lives  among  the  hairs  doee 
to  the  scalp,  feeding  for  the  most  part  on  the  scurf  and  even  on  the  hairs, 
and  running  along  the  latter  with  considerable  agiUty.  The  female, 
which  is  larger  than  the  male,  deposits  her  eggs  or  nits  upon  the  hairs,, 
attaching  each  one  thereto  by  a  tough  transparent  sheath.  These,  which 
may  be  readily  mistaken  for  particles  of  scurf,  are  fixed  upon  the  hairs 
much  as  are  the  cocoons  of  some  moths  upon  the  stalks  of  grass,  are 
furnished  with  a  lid,  and  measure  about  half  a  line  in  length.  The  £Bmale. 
according  to  Eiichenmeister,  begins  to  lay  egg^  at  the  end  of  ei^^teen 
days,  and  lays  about  fifty.    They  are  hatched  in  six  days. 
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Pediculi  always  cause  more  or  less  itching  and  consequently  a  tendency 
to  scratch  the  head  with  the  nails.  This  may  be  all.  But  in  many  cases 
the  irritation  which  they  produce  leads  to  the  development  of  eczema  or 
impetigo,  and  the  formation  of  thick  scabs.  As  Mr.  B.  Squire  has  pointed 
out,  impetigo  in  children  limited  to  the  back  of  the  head  is  often  of  pedi- 
cular origin ;  and  impetigo  affecting  the  nape  of  the  neck  in  adults 
(especially  females)  is  also  commonly  attributable  to  lice.  There  is  good 
reason  to  beheve  that  the  affection  termed  pUca  Polonica  is  nothing  more 
than  a  combination  of  filth,  lice,  and  entanglement  or  felting  of  the  hair. 
Pediculi  (then  termed  p.  tabescentium)  are  very  apt  to  accumulate  in  the 
heads  of  patients  suffering  from  long  and  wasting  illnesses.  But  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  them  as  distinct  from  the  common 
head-hce. 

B.  The  pedwuhig  vestimenti  or  body -louse  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  last,  excepting  by  its  larger  size,  and  its  habits.  It  lives  in  the 
under-clothing,  and  attaches  its  eggs  to  the  superficial  projecting  fibres. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  detect  its  presence,  for  it  is  only  occasionally  dis- 
■covered  crawhng  upon  the  skin,  or  even  upon  the  plane  surface  of  the 
sbirt  or  chemise.  It  almost  always  lies  concealed  in  the  folds  or  pleats  ; 
and  it  is  in  these  situations  also  that  its  eggs  are  deposited.  The  eggs, 
moreover,  though  ahnost  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  head-louse,  have 
generally  so  much  the  colour  of  the  garment  to  which  they  adhere  that 
they  are  seen  with  considerable  di£5culty. 

Body-lice,  like  the  last,  often  cause  itching  only;  but  often  after  a 
time  the  constant  irritation  of  their  presence  leads  to  the  development  of 
an  indistinctly  papular  condition  of  the  skin,  and  bleeding  points  and 
lines,  the  consequences  of  violent  scratching.  This  state  of  skin  closely 
corresponds  with  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  prurigo.  And  indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  so-called  prurigo 
senilis  are  essentially  cases  of  phthiriasis.  The  presence  of  body-lice  not 
unfrequently  also  causes  urticaria,  hchen,  aud  eczema. 

C.  The  pediculus  pubis  or  crab-lou^e  is  very  different  in  form  from  the 
odier  species  of  louse.  It  presents  a  much  broader  thorax  and  abdomen, 
and  its  chitinous  claws  are  much  more  elongated  and  massive.  It  never 
affects  any  other  parts  than  those  which  have  already  been  named  as  its 
habitat ;  always  nestling  close  to  the  skin,  and  biting  deeply  into  it.  It 
fixes  its  eggs,  which  resemble  those  of  the  head-louse,  close  to  the  points 
of  emergence  of  the  hairs. 

The  pediculus  pubis  causes  violent  irritation,  and  frequently  induces 
an  impetiginous  eruption  and  the  formation  of  abundant  scabs. 

TrecUment. — It  is  usually  not  difficult  to  get  rid  of  Uce.  The  thorough 
use  of  soap  and  water,  and  thorough  personal  cleanliness,  are  of  course 
essential,  but  alone  are  not  generally  sufficient.  Many  local  applications 
will  destroy  them,  but  none  probably  is  more  efficacious  than  daUy  washing 
with  decoction  of  staphist^a  seeds,  or  the  inunction  of  the  parts  (as 
recommended  by  Mr.  B.  Squire)  with  oil  of  stavesacre  diluted  with  oUve- 
oil,  oar  the  apphcation  of  mercurial  ointments,  such  as  the  ammonio- 
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chloride.  The  remedy  mast  of  course  be  continaed  nntil  all  nits  (as  well 
as  lice)  are  removed  or  dead.  It  is  often  desirable,  in  order  to  promote 
certainty  and  rapidity  of  cure,  to  hunt  out  and  destroy  the  pediouli  one 
by  one,  to  pluck  or  cut  out  the  nit-bearing  hairs,  or  even  to  shave  the 
head  or  other  hairy  parts.  The  applications  which  have  been  enumerated 
are  useful  even  in  the  treatment  of  the  pediculus  vestimenti,  but  the  chief 
treatment  here  must  be  directed  to  the  clothes.  Not  only,  however,  must 
these  be  frequently  changed  and  washed,  but  the  bed-clothes  must  be 
similarly  treated,  as  also  must  the  clothes  of  any  one  sharing  the  patient's 
bed. 


XXn.  SCABIES.    (Itch.) 

Causation  and  description. — Itch  is  a  skin-disease  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  the  acarus  scabiei,  and  marked  by  the  development  of  a  papular, 
vesicular,  or  pustular  eruption,  with  intolerable  itching,  which  is  especially 
violent  in  the  evening  and  at  night. 

The  acarus  scabiei  is  not  unlike  a  cheese-mite,  both  in  general  form 
and  in  colour,  and  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  minute  oroid  apeck. 


Fro.  S7.    Femali  Acuus  ScABui  X  100.    ji.  Ventnl  aapect.    b.  DomI  aspect,    c.  Ora. 

Its  body  has  a  short  oval  form,  is  convex  above,  somewhat  flattened 
below,  studded  with  numerous  spines  and  bristles,  and  furnished  (in  the 
adult  state)  with  eight  legs.  In  the  female  the  four  front  legs  end  in 
stalked  suckers,  the  four  hind  legs  in  bristles.  In  the  male  the  hinder- 
most  pair  of  legs,  as  well  as  the  four  front  legs,  present  suckers.  The 
acarus  just  escaped  from  the  egg  has  six  legs,  the  hindermost,  or  fourth 
pair,  only  making  their  appearance  after  the  first  change  of  skin.  The 
male  is  little  more  than  half  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  female.  The 
egg,  which  is  oval,  measures  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  adult 
female. 

The  acari  live  for  the  most  part  in  burrows  (cimicuU)  which  they 
make  for  themselves  in  the  substance  of  the  epidermis,  beneath  its  homy 
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layer.  According  to  Hebra,  about  a  fortnight  elapses  from  the  time  of 
hatching  until  the  complete  development  of  the  animal.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  impregnated  female  penetrates  the  corneous  layer  of  the 
skin,  and  then  slowly  tunnels  beneath  it  in  a  straight,  zigzag,  or  curved 
line.  In  its  onward  progress  it  deposits  eggs,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty, 
in  a  linear  series ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  or  it  may  be  six 
(Hebra),  it  dies  at  the  farther  end  of  its  barrow.  This  may  then  have 
attained  the  length  of  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  or  even  more  than  that. 
It  is  generally  quite  obvious,  on  careful  examination,  as  an  irregular  line 
studded  with  subcuticular  black  matter  (faeces);  presenting  at  its  com- 
mencement, in  consequence  of  the  gradual  desquamation  of  the  skin,  a 
groove  with  retreating  sides  (a  kind  of  calamus 

seriptorius)    and  at  its  opposite  extremity    a    (^        (T)       i      p 
minute  papule,  in  which  the  white  body  of  the     ~'  /     ^      ■^     ^ 
animal  can  generally  be  pretty  rea<hly  dis-         d)  f(.,      (h 

tinguished.     The  formation  of  the  burrow  and      JsT*  jT     f 

its  fall  development  may  be  imattended  with  '^ 

any  visible  signs  of  inflammation ;  but  not  un-  p^.  ,«.  oomcuu  (natural  .i«). 
frequently  papules,  vesicles,  or  pustules  rise  up  "^  dotted  circiM  indicate  v«t. 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  burrow 

then  passing  over  them,  or  alongside  of  them,  but  very  rarely  forming 
any  conununication  with  them.  Sometimes  strings  of  vesicles,  rumiing 
perhaps  together,  mark  its  whole  length.  The  eggs  contained  within  the 
burrow  hatch  there,  and  the  young  speedily  migrate.  The  male  acarus 
is  difficult  of  detection,  partly  from  its  minuteness  and  comparative  infre- 
qnency,  and  partly  from  the  &ct  that  it  either  simply  imbeds  itself  in  the 
skin  without  burrowing,  or  rambles  over  the  general     surface. 

The  acari  mostly  burrow  about  the  wrists  and  the  hands,  especially  on 
the  palmar  aspect,  and  between  the  fingers,  and  in  the  corresponding 
situations  in  the  lower  extremities ;  they  also  infest  the  nipples  and  organs 
of  generation,  the  flexures  of  the  elbows  and  knees,  the  axillae  and  the 
buttocks.  No  part  can  be  regarded  as  necessarily  exempt  from  their 
ravages.  The  face  and  head,  however,  are  rarely  attacked.  The  presence 
of  the  acari  causes  intolerable  itching,  which  increases  at  night-time,  and 
provokes  violent  scratching.  It  also  gives  rise  to  inflammatory  eruptions 
^papules,  vesicles,  blebs,  or  pustules)  which  are  to  be  looked  for  especially 
on  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  the  acari  chiefly  affect ;  and  occasionally 
it  induces  urticaria,  eczema,  or  impetigo,  which  is  not  necessarily  limited 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  burrows,  and  may  become  general.  The 
papular  variety  shows  itself  for  the  most  part  in  persons  who  are  out  of 
health  or  possess  pecuharly  susceptible  skins.  Sometimes  the  inflammation 
becomes  excessive,  and  produces  not  only  pustules  but  considerable  inflam- 
matory exudation  and  infiltration.  This  condition  may  often  be  observed 
in  the  penis  and  the  nipples.  The  disease  has  naturally  Uttle  or  no 
tendency  to  spontaneous  cure ;  but  can  certainly  be  kept  in  abeyance  by 
personal  cleanliness.  Under  opposite  conditions,  however,  it  is  apt  to 
becwne  greatly  aggravated.    Occasionally  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
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\rith  the  nails,  get  destroyed,  partly  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  acari, 
partly  by  the  ulceration  which  they  induce.  A  very  severe  form  of  the 
disease,  common  in  Norway  (and  hence  termed  scabies  Norvegica),  but 
not  confined  to  that  country,  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of  thick 
tough  crusts  extending  over  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
and  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  feet  and  toes,  the  parts  beneath  being 
excoriated  or  ulcerated.  The  crusts  contain  innumerable  acari  and  ova, 
both  living  and  dead. 

From  the  different  d^i«e6  ot  severity  which  it  presents,  and  from  the 
various  eruptions  to  which  it  gives  rise  or  with  which  it  may  be  associated, 
itch  is  a  disease  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  when  present, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable  to  be  assumed  as  present  when  the  patient 
is  entirely  free  from  it.    The  appearance  of  a  papular,  vesicular,  or  pnstular 
itching  eruption  between  the  fingers  and  about  the  wrists,  and  in  other  situa- 
tions which  itch  affects,  is  no  doubt  an  important  indication ;  but  similar 
eruptions,  not  due  to  the  acarus,  occur  in  the  same  locahties.   The  trans- 
ference of  the  disease  to  a  bedfellow,  or  to  those  with  whom  the  patient  has 
similarly  close  relations,  is  also  a  point  of  great  significance ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  one  member  of  a  household  may  have  itch  for  months 
and  yet  ficul  to  infect  any  of  the  other  members.   The  only  real  proof  of  its 
presence  is  the  discovery  of  the  acari,  their  eggs,  or  their  burrows.    The 
burrows  are  sometimes  marvellously  well  seen,  presenting  all  the  characters 
which  have  been  already  described ;  but  they  are  often  incipient,  and  very 
difficult  of  recognition.    When  they  are  distinct  the  discovery  of  the  female 
acarus  is  easy.    It  can  generally  be  seen,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  burrow,  or  apparently  a  Uttle  beyond  that  point, 
as  a  very  minute  whitish  papule.    If  the  sur&ce  of  this  papule  be  torn 
with  a  pin,  the  acarus  may  readily  be  removed  from  its  bed  on  the  point 
of  the  instrument.  In  performing  this  operation  it  is  well  to  avoid  wounding 
any  neighbouring  vesicle  or  pustule.     Even  in  cases  where  no  obvious  bur- 
row exists,  the  acari  may  be  occasionally  detected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  of  the  itching  papules  by  the  presence  there  of  the  minute  whitish 
elevations  which  they  cause.    Sometimes,  even  when  distinct  borrows  are 
present,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  detecting  the  acari  at  their  extremities; 
in  such  cases  one  of  the  burrows  may  be  broken  down,  and  its  contents  re- 
moved on  the  point  of  a  pin  or  lancet,  or  still  better,  a  whole  burrow  may 
be  cut  out.     By  these  means  the  ova  may  be  readily  obtained.    A  further 
plan  is  to  remove  the  scabs,  if  there  be  any,  to  boil  them  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  until  they  become  limpid,  and  after  allowing  the  fluid  to  stand 
for  a  time  in  a  conical  glass,  to  examine  the  deposit  with  a  microscope. 
Dead  acari,  including  males,  and  six-legged  grubs,  and  eggs,  can  often  be 
obtained  by  this  process. 

Treatment. — The  essential  object  in  the  treatment  of  scabies  is  Ute 
destruction  of  the  acari  and  their  ova.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  apply  an  appropriate  parasiticide,  but  to  soften  the  skin  and  remove 
its  superficial  epidermis,  so  as  to  expose  the  burrowing  mites  to  its  influence. 
The  patient  therefore  should  have  daily  hot  baths,  use  soap  abundantly,  and 
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rnbihe  sur&ce  thoronghly  vith  a  flesh-brash  or  a  rough  towel.  AU  scabs 
should  be  removed.    Then  snlphor  ointment,  either  of  those  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, or  that  of  Helmerich,  which  contains  carbonate  of  potash, 
ahonld  be  rabbed  well  into  the  skin,  especially  in  those  parts  which  seem 
most  affected,  and  shonld  remain  npon  the  skin  until  the  next  bath. 
Treatment  of  this  kind  will  generally  core  iteh  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days 
or  a  week,  bat  may  not  improbably  induce  eczema  or  some  other  form 
of  superficial  inflammation,  which  will  need  other  remedies  for  its  cure. 
No  doubt  less  active  measures  will  suffice  to  cure  scabies,  but  the  cure 
will  probably  then  be  long  delayed.     On  the  whole,  however,  when  a  per- 
eon  has  iteh  it  is  better  for  himself,  in  the  long  run,  and  better  for  those 
m'th  whom  he  associates,  that  he  should  recognise  his  condition,  retire 
for  a  few  days  from  public  life,  and  adopt  the  measures  which  will  most 
speedily  work  a  cure.    Tincture  of  benzoin  and  balsam  of  Peru,  far  more 
agreeable  applications  than  sulphur,  are  said  to  be  more  efficacious  than 
it  in  the  cure  of  itch.   They  should  be  rubbed  well  into  the  affected  parts. 
The  purification  of  the  patient's  clothes  and  bed-clothes  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment. 


XXni.    OTHER  SKIN-AFFECTIONS  CAUSED  BY 
ANIMALCULES. 

Causation  and  description. — Fleas,  bugs,  and  gnats  do  not  of  course 
«ome  under  the  category  of  parasitic  animals.  So  many  persons,  however, 
suffer  from  their  bites,  and  the  effects  of  their  bites  are  so  often  misinter- 
preted, that  it  seems  desirable  to  make  a  remark  or  two  in  reference  to 
them.  A  recent  flea-bite  always  exhibits  a  punotiform  subcutaneous 
extravasation  of  blood,  surrounded  by  a  comparatively  broad  rosy  areola. 
The  latter  soon  disappears;  the  former  may  persist  for  several  days. 
People,  and  especially  children,  of  the  lower  classes  are  often  thickly 
eorered  with  such  petechial  spots  in  different  stages  of  their  progress ; 
and  their  skin,  when  seen  for  the  first  time  (especially  if  they  be  suffering 
from  some  febrile  disturbance),  is  very  apt  to  suggest  the  presence  of  the 
typhus  eruption.  The  smallness,  however,  of  the  spots,  their  uniformly 
petechial  character,  and  the  probable  detection  in  them  on  close  inspection 
of  the  puncture  made  by  the  insect,  will  alone,  for  the  most  part,  enable 
a  carefol  observer  to  distinguish  the  eruption  due  to  fleas  from  that  of  any 
of  the  specific  fevers.  In  some  persons  flea-bites  produce  considerable 
irritation  and  the  development  of  wheals  or  tubercles,  sometimes  associated 
with  a  large  amount  of  subcutaneous  effusion  of  serum.  The  effects  are 
then  not  onlike  those  which  commonly  arise  from  the  bites  of  gnats 
and  bugs.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  generally  in  the  first  instance  vio- 
lent itching,  which  is  foUowed  presently  by  the  formation  of  a  wheal  or 
tubercle  from  the  size  of  a  spht  pea  downwards,  and  often  by  more  or  less 
-considerable  subcutaneous  oedema.  The  latter  pretty  soon  subsides ;  but 
the  wheal  probably  continues  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  is  generally 
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attended  with  itching  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  In  its  progress 
(owing  in  some  measure  to  scratching)  punctiform  extravasations  of  blood 
often  take  place  into  its  central  part,  and  these  are  sometimes  succeeded 
by  vesication,  or  the  formation  of  a  pustule.  Sometimes  the  wheals 
gradually  subside  and  disappear ;  but  in  many  cases  their  subsidence  is 
attended  with  the  separation  of  a  squama,  or  the  formation  and  detachment 
of  an  eschar,  or,  when  there  has  been  vesication  or  suppuration,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  scab.  It  need  scarcely  perhaps  be  said  that  gnats  generally 
select  exposed  parts  of  the  skin,  fleas  those  regions  which  are  protected 
by  clothing,  and  that  bugs  are  more  indiscriminate  in  their  attacks. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bites  of  these  insects,  especially  in  children  oi 
delicate  skin,  produce  eruptions  the  source  and  nature  of  which  are  often 
entirely  overlooked.  Many  attacks  of  so-called  '  strophulus,' '  lichen,'  and 
'  impetigo,'  ascribed  to  dentition,  dysp^»sia,  and  other  causes,  are  really 
due  to  the  operations  of  the  above  animals.  Mosquito-hitea  are  almost 
identical  with  gnat-bites  in  their  effects ;  they  are  generally,  howeverr 
much  more  numerous  and  individually  more  venomous. 

The  leptus  mitumnaUs,  or  harvest-bug,  which  is  common  in  the  antumn 
in  grass  and  cornfields  and  among  gooseberry  bushes,  is  very  apt  to  imbed 
itself  in  the  skin,  and  to  cause  much  irritation  there.  The  effects  pass  off 
in  about  a  week.  The  mite,  which  is  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  of  a 
red  colour  and  presents  six  legs.  It  is  probably  the  immature  condition 
of  an  unrecognised  eight-legged  animal. 

The  pulex  penetrans  (chigoe)  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  so  small  as  to  be  seen  with  difficulty,  and  is  character- 
ised by  the  possession  of  a  proboscis  as  long  as  its  body.  Chily  the 
impregnated  female  attacks  man.  It  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  feet,  and 
toes,  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nails,  where  its  impregnated 
body  quickly  develops  itself  into  a  white  vesicle  the  size  of  a  pea.  This 
enlargement  is  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  larv»,  which,  if  the  cyst  be 
ruptured,  escape  into  the  surrounding  tissues  and  cause  in  them  severe 
inflammation  with  suppuration.  The  recognised  mode  of  treatment  is  to 
dilate  with  a  needle  the  orifice  by  which  the  intruder  entered,  until  it  is 
large  enough  to  allow  of  its  extraction  without  rupture. 

On  the  Island  of  Bulama  and  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  a  pimple  ultimately  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  boil,  kdA  then 
attended  with  much  pain  and  surrounding  inflammation,  and  even  affection 
of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  is  attributable  to  the  grub  of  some 
insect,  which  is  deposited  doubtless  in  the  egg  beneath  the  skin,  and  attains 
its  full  growth  in  that  situation.    The  perfect  insect  is  imknown. 

The  acarus  {(iemodex)follicuhru'mTBsiAeBU\  the  sebaceous  follicles,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  duct  or  about  the  spot  at  which  the  sebaceous  follicle 
opens  into  that  of  the  hair.  It  is  sluggish  in  its  habits,  and  lies  imbedded 
in  the  sebum  with  its  head  pointed  inwards.  The  number  of  acari  in  a 
follicle  varies  from  one  upwards.  As  many  as  thirteen  have  been  discovered 
at  one  time  (Eiichenmeister).  They  differ  in  size,  and  in  some  degree  in 
form,  with  age.    In  the  earlier  period  of  their  development  they  present 
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m,  and  Bubsequently  eight  legs.  They  are  most  commonly  found  in  the 
comedones  of  persons  suffering  from  acne  punctata,  font  do  not  cause  this 
affection,  or  apparently  aggravate  it.  In  order  to  find  them  the  expressed 
sebom  should  be  diluted  with  oil,  and  then  submitted  to  microscopic 
eiamination.  This  parasite  causes  no  distinctive  symptoms  in  man ;  but 
is  said  to  produce  serious  and  sometimes  &tal  consequences  in  the  dog. 


XXIV.   TINEA  TONSURANS.    {P<yrrigo  scutulata.    Bingworm.) 

Causation  and  description. — Ringworm  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a 
fungus,  termed  trichophyton  tonsurans,  which  chiefly  affects  the  roots  and 
shafts  of  the  hairs,  but  also  invades  the  epidermis  and  nails.  Its  mycelium 


B.  Hair  from  head  ihowiiig  myccllitm. 
Fio.  89.    Thichopuiton  Toxsi-raks  x  800. 

c(»isists  of  filamentous  jointed  branching  tubes,  which  in  the  hair  run  in 
l^nps  parallel  with  its  long  diameter,  but  in  the  epidermis  and  nails  form 
an  irregular  interlacement.  The  spores  are  minute  oval  or  rounded  bodies, 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  linear  series  at  the  extremities  of  the  mycelial 
filaments ;  but  soon  so  abundantly  developed  that  this  relation  is  entirely 
lost.  Spores  form  both  in  the  epidermis  and  in  the  nails,  but  their  chief 
seat  is  the  shafts  of  the  hairs  within  and  a  little  external  to  the  skin.  The 
fungus  spreads  superficially,  as  do  most  fungi,  in  gradually  enlarging 
circles,  which,  however,  from  various  accidental  circumstances,  are  apt  to 
expud  irregularly,  and  often,  when  large,  break  up  into  irregular  segments 
and  often,  moreover,  present  fits  of  alternate  quiescence  and  growth. 
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When  ringworm  occurs  in  the  non-hairy  skin,  it  reveals  itself  first  as 
a  slightly  raised  roundish  uniformly  erythematous  patch,  a  line  or  two  in 
diameter.  This  slowly  increases  in  size,  becoming  at  the  same  time  more 
distinctly  circular ;  and  when  it  attains  perhaps  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
the  inflammation  at  the  centre  begins  to  subside,  and  the  patch  thua 
becomes  a  ring.  In  its  further  progress  the  ring  may  enlarge  to  the  size 
of  half-a-crown,  or  a  crown,  and  still  extending  (but  then  for  the  most 
part  irregularly)  may  creep,  for  example,  over  the  whole  side  of  the  face 
or  front  of  the  chest.  The  margin  of  the  patch  is  always  red  and  elevated, 
but  varies  in  breadth,  and  often  presents  papules  or  vesicles ;  and  hence 
the  affection  has  been  called  indifferently  erythema  circinatum,  lichen 
circinatus,  and  herpes  circinatus.  The  central  area,  even  if  all  inflamma- 
tion appears  to  have  subsided  in  it,  stiU  retains  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
discolouration,  and  a  tendency  to  scale.  Moreover,  fresh  spots  of  inflam- 
mation are  apt  to  appear  here  and  there  upon  it.  Occasionally,  patches 
of  ringworm  present  two  or  three  concentric  erythematous  rings,  separated 
by  rings  of  feirly  healthy  integument.  This  variety  has  often  been 
termed  erythema,  lichen,  or  herpes  iris. 

When  the  nails  are  attacked,  which  is  rare,  they  become  in  the  affected 
parts  irregular,  thick,  softer  than  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  more  or 
less  opaque  and  of  a  yellowish  tint.  The  fungus  penetrates  them  gene- 
rally from  the  root,  and  not  unfrequently  the  adjoining  sur&oes  of  the 
fingers,  and  the  hands,  are  at  the  same  time  involved. 

The  most  important,  if  not  the  most  common,  seat  of  ringworm  is 
the  head.  Here  the  circular  form  of  the  affection  and  its  erythematona 
or  vesicular  margin  are  seldom  distinguishable.  The  patches,  however, 
are  generally  well-circumscribed,  and  are  indicated :  partly  by  an  abundant 
formation  of  adherent  glistening  scurf,  which  clings  around  the  bases  of 
the  hairs,  is  continuous  with  ihe  lining  of  the  hair-sheaths,  and,  by  its 
peculiar  scaly  character,  has  given  to  ringworm  one  of  the  names,  porrigo 
scutulata,  by  which  it  was  formerly  known ;  and  partly  by  the  condition 
of  the  hairs,  which  become  swollen,  dull  and  opaque,  limp  and  lacerable, 
so  that  they  break  off  either  at  the  surface  of  the  scalp,  or  a  line  or  two 
above  it.  This  breaking  off  of  the  hairs  produces  a  marked  resemblance 
to  a  stubble-field,  and  has  su^ested  the  common  name  of  the  disease, 
t.  tonsurans,  or  tondens.  This  stubbly  character  may  be  concealed,  and 
the  surface  rendered  apparently  bald,  by  accumulation  of  scurf.  On  re- 
moval  of  this  many  of  the  broken  hairs  are  removed  with  it. 

Bingworm  sometimes  in  men  attacks  the  beard,  moustaohe,  and 
whiskers,'  producing  one  of  the  varieties  of  sycosis.  It  there  excites  (as  it 
does  occasionally  in  the  scalp)  considerable  inflammation,  causing  deep- 
seated  suppxuration  about  the  sebaceous  glands  and  roots  of  the  hairs,  and 
is  very  intractable. 

Bingworm  is  generally  attended  with  itching,  especially  if  the  head  be 
the  part  affected.  It  is  highly  contagious,  and  is  particularly  liable  to 
spread  amongst  children.  Adults,  however,  especially  those  who  are  in 
Attendance  on  affected  children,  often  take  it.    But  in  them  it  is  limited 
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for  &e  most  part  to  the  nails  and  fingers,  and  other  non-hairy  parts  of  the 
skin.  Many  suppose  that  it  attacks  mainly  those  who  are  in  enfeebled 
health.  Bat  this  is  doubtfol.  When  confined  to  the  general  surface  it 
ean,  for  the  most  part,  be  easily  cored.  In  the  head,  beard,  or  nails,  how- 
ever, its  eradication  is  extremely  difficult  and  apt  to  be  long  delayed. 
Children  may  suffer  from  it  for  several  years ;  and  we  have  known  it  to 
persist  in  the  finger-nails  of  an  elderly  lady  for  at  least  seven  years,  never 
during  that  time  extending  to  other  parts  of  her  body.  Tinea  tonsurans 
affects  the  horse  and  some  others  of  the  lower  animals. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  tinea  tonsurans  is  purely  local,  the 
main  object  being  to  destroy  or  remove  the  fungus  which  produces  it. 
Many  substances  are  recommended  as  parasiticides,  the  most  important 
being  the  sulphurous  acid  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  empyreumatic  sub- 
stances, such  as  unguentum  picis  liquidum  (diluted  or  not),  unguentum 
ereasoH,  oil  of  cade,  and  the  like.  In  the  treatment  of  ringworm  of  the 
head  or  beard,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  surface  be  kept  close 
clipped  or  shaven,  and,  by  washing  with  carbolic  soap  and  water,  free 
from  scales  or  other  kinds  of  exudation.  Farther,  it  is  desirable  that  all 
affected  hairs  be  removed  from  the  morbid  patches  by  daily  diligent  epila- 
tion. After  each  daily  washing  and  epilation  the  specific  medicament 
should  be  applied  and  kept  apphed :  sulphurous  acid  by  means  of  several 
folds  of  lint  saturated  with  the  solution  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  or 
paper ;  ointment  by  being  rabbed  in  and  then  left  in  a  thick  coat  on  the 
sur&ce.  In  the  case  of  ringworm  of  the  body,  the  same  measures  as  to 
cleanliness  and  specific  applications  may  be  pursued ;  but  here  it  is  often 
advantageous  to  destroy  the  affected  surface  of  the  skin  with  some  caustic, 
sach  as  nitrate  of  silver,  strong  acetic  acid,  iodine  paint,  or  blistering 
floid.  When  the  nails  are  involved,  the  surfftce  should  be  removed 
in  slices  and  sulphurous  acid  or  creasote  ointment  freely  and  constantly 
applied. 

Bingworm  of  the  head  and  beard  is  very  apt  to  reappear  weeks  or  even 
months  after  apparent  cure.  The  reason  of  this  is  of  coiurse  obvious.  It 
is  important  therefore  that  the  treatment  should  be  prolonged  far  beyond 
the  period  of  apparent  cure,  and  that  the  hairs  of  affected  areas  should  be 
from  time  to  time  carefully  examined.  Dr.  Duckworth  has  pointed  out 
that  if  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  be  dropped  on  suspected  portions  of  the 
head,  diseased  hairs  acquire  an  opaque  yellowish-white  colour,  the  healthy 
hairs  remaining  unaffected. 


XXV.  TINEA  FAVOSA.      {Favus.    Porrigo  Favosa  and  Lupinosa.) 

Causation  and  description. — The  cause  of  favus  is  the  growth  in  the 
skin  of  the  fangus  known  as  the  achorion  Schonleinii.  This  consists  in  a 
jointed  mycelium,  differing  little  from  that  of  the  trichophyton  tonsurans, 
and  like  it  invading  the  epidermis,  nails,  and  hairs.  It  differs  essentiaUy, 
iiowever,  from  the  trichophyton  in  the  seat  and  character  of  its  fruotifica- 
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tion.  The  formation  of  sporules  begins  with  the  development  of  short 
rounded  joints  or  sporules  at  the  extremities  of  certain  of  the  mycelial 
tubes,  and  a  complex  development  of  other  sporules  from  them  by  budding. 
The  first  evidence  of  fructification  to  the  naked  eye  consists  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  minute  disc-shaped  sulphur-yellow  spots  beneath  the  bom; 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  or  of  minute  yellow  cups  at  the  points  of  emer- 
gence of  hairs.  These  gradually  increase  in  size,  until  they  form  yellow 
cupped  discs  from  J  to  ^  inch  in  diameter,  through  the  centres  of  which 
hairs  not  unfrequently  pass.  On  breaking  these  masses  up  they  are 
found  to  be  white  within  and  brittle,  and  microscopically  to  con^  of 
sporules  seated  in  a  finely  granular  matrix. 

The  early  stage  of  &vus,  which  is  commonly  overlooked,  and  is  most 
obvions  when  the  disease  attacks  the  smoother  parts  of  the  body,  consists, 


B.  Mycelittm  And  sporee  from  nelghboarbood  of  a  tavm  cop. 
Sia.  40,    AcnoBiON  BchOnuuku  x  600. 

like  that  of  ringworm,  in  the  appearance  of  small  circles  of  erythema, 
which  soon  enlarge  and  become  rings,  and  may  then  be  studded  with 
papules  or  vesicles.  These  rings  of  herpes  or  lichen  circinatus  rarely 
grow  larger  than  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling  and  are  at  first  absolutely  undis- 
tinguishable  from  those  of  ringworm ;  but  soon  there  appear  here  and 
there  at  the  edges  or  over  the  surfsMse  of  the  discs  the  characteristic  yellow 
points  of  fructification ;  and  these  rapidly  attain  their  fuU  dimensions. 
The  mature  favi,  if  discrete,  maintain  their  characteristic  form  and  ap- 
pearance ;  but  where  many  of  them  are  developed  in  close  contiguity 
with  one  another  they  are  apt  to  blend,  and  before  long  to  form  a  promi- 
nent, irregular,  mortary  mass  crossed  superficially  by  an  imperfect  net- 
work of  undermine  1  epidermis,  and  presenting  collectively  an  appeartmce 
not  altogether  unlike  that  of  a  rupial  scab.    Not  unfrequently  the  progress 
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of  &vns  is  attended  with  oonaiderable  inflammation,  and  even  suppura- 
tion, the  products  of  which  blend  with  those  of  the  vegetable  growth. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  also 
become  inflamed.  As  a  rule,  however,  favus  is  attended  with  little  local 
irritation,  and  little  itching.  It  is  characterised  generally  by  a  peculiar 
mousy  odour. 

Favus  most  frequently  attacks  the  head,  and  leads  to  the  falling  out  of 
the  hair,  and  the  growth  in  its  place  of  thin,  colourless,  woolly  hairs,  and 
often  causes  eventually  total  destruction  of  the  hair-follicles,  and  per- 
manent baldness.  The  affected  hairs,  however,  are  not  rendered  brittle, 
as  in  tinea  tonsurans,  and  therefore  do  not  break  off.  Nails  attacked 
with  £avns  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  those  which  are  the  seat  of  ring- 
worm. 

FavuB  is  rare  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  appears  to  be  somewhat 
common.  It  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  persons  of  filthy  habits,  and 
generally  begins  in  childhood.  When  treated  in  its  early  stage  it  is  easily 
cured  ;  but  when  it  has  infected  a'large  area  it  is  exceedingly  intractable, 
and  will  often  (notwithstanding  careful  treatment)  persist  for  many  years. 
That  this,  like  other  parasitic  diseases,  is  infectious,  is  beyond  doubt ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  remarkable  how  rarely  (compared  with  tinea  tonsurans) 
it  spreads  among  children,  or  from  one  member  of  a  femily  to  another. 
Favus  is  a  common  and  fatal  disease  in  mice.  Gats  also  sometimes  suffer 
from  it. 

Treatment. — The  principles  and  details  of  the  treatment  of  favus  are 
as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  those  of  the  treatment  of  ringworm. 
In  the  first  place  all  the  fevi  should  be  removed  by  washing,  poulticing, 
or  the  employment  of  oleaginous  applications.  Then  the  surface  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  treated  with  such  parasiticide  remedies  as 
are  useful  in  ringworm.  Persistent  epilation  is  of  essential  importance. 
In  severe  cases  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  treatment  for  many  months, 
a  year,  or  longer.  Yet  even  when  thus  apparently  cured,  it  not  unfre- 
-qaently  breaks  out  again  as  soon  as  treatment  is  discontinued. 


XXVI.  TDJEA  VERSICOLOR.    {Pityriasis  Versicolor.      Chloasnui.) 

Causation  aiid  description. — This  disease  is  caused  by  the  growth 
among  the  epidermic  cells  of  a  fungus,  termed  the  microsporon  furfur. 
The  mycelial  tubes  are  abont  equal  in  thickness  to  those  of  the  fungi 
which  have  been  above  described,  but  their  texture  is  more  delicate.  They 
form  an  interlacement  in  the  substance  of  the  epidermis,  but  do  not  in- 
vade the  hairs  or  nails.  The  spores  are  developed  in  microscopic  clusters, 
somewhat  resembling  bunches  of  grapes,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
the  mycelial  tubes,  and  seem  to  originate  within  buds  springing  from  the 
sides  or  ends  of  certain  of  the  cells  of  the  mycelium. 

Chloasma  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of  light-brown  or  hver- 
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A.  Epldennis  showing  ipoies  and  m;oelinm  x  StO. 


coloured  spots  which  are  sUghtly  elevated  above  the  general  siir£Me  of 
the  skin,  covered  with  a  more  or  less  abundant  branny  scurf,  and  attended 
with  slight  itching.    The  primary  spots  have  a  circular  qntline,  and  vary 

perhaps  from  the  third  or 
-•^  fourth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
j  meter  downwards.  In  the 
first  instance  a  few  such 
spots  appear  here  and  there. 
These  increase  in  size,  and 
soon  other  similar  spots 
arise  in  their  vicinity.  By 
degrees  neighbouring  spots 
blend,  and  thus  more  or 
less  extensive  tracts  of  akin 
become  pretty  uniformly 
covered,  the  edges  still 
presenting  a  sinuous  cha- 
racter, and  the  neighbour- 
hood numerous  outlying 
solitary  and  coaleecing 
islets. 

Chloasma  seems  never 
to  attack  children,  and  very 
seldom  persons  of  cleanly 
habits  and  among  the  better 
classes  of  society.  It  is  a 
disease  of  adult  life,  and 
not  unfrequently  appears  in 
those  who  are  consumptive 
or  otherwise  out  of  health.  It  usually  commences  on  the  chest  or  between 
the  shoulders ;  and  thence  may  spread,  over  the  abdomen  and  back,  to 
the  shoulders,  upper  arms  and  even  forearms,  and  to  the  buttocks  and 
thighs.  But  it  never  affects  uncovered  parts.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  &ct  of  its  occurring  mainly  in  those  who  wash  little  and 
seldom  change  their  linen,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  disease  originates 
in  filth.  Like  other  parasitic  diseases  it  is  contagious,  but  its  contagious- 
ness is  not  well-marked. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  chloasma  perfect  cleanliness  is  neces- 
sary. The  affected  parts  should  be  daily  washed  with  soap  and  water  and 
well  scrubbed  with  &  flesh-brush  or  rough  towel ;  after  which  one  of  the 
parasiticide  applications  should  be  weU  rubbed  in.  Under  these  measures 
the  disease  soon  becomes  apparently  cured.  Its  complete  cure,  however, 
demands  persistence  in  treatment  long  after  all  visible  traces  of  the  disease 
have  disappeared. 


B.  QiDup  of  SPOKS  X  1000. 
FlO.  41.    MiCBOSPOROK  FUBTUB. 
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XXVn.    ALOPECIA  AEEATA. 

{A.  circumscripta.  Porrigo  or  Tinea  Decalvans.) 
Catisation  and  description. — This  is  an  aflFection  mainly  of  the  hairy 
scalp,  but  occasionally  also  involves  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  the 
beard  and  whiskers,  the  hair  of  the  armpits  and  pubes,  and,  it  may  be, 
even  the  general  surface  of  the  skin,  and  is  characterised  by  the  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  loss  of  hair  in  more  or  less  distinctly  circumscribed 
arete. 

A  well-developed  patch  of  alopecia  areata  of  the  scalp  is  usually  un- 
mistakable. It  is  a  well-defined  bald  surface  of  circular  or  sinuous  outline, 
for  the  most  part  clean,  smooth,  and  shining,  and  free  from  congestion  or 
scurfiness.  The  skin  indeed  appears  to  be,  if  anything,  thinner  than  in 
health,  and  the  orifices  whence  the  hairs  should  emerge  are  atrophied  and 
indistinct.  The  patch  may  be  perfectly  bald  in  its  whole  extent,  or  may 
present  here  and  there  groups  of  such  downy  hairs  as  constitute  the  lanugo ; 
but  not  unfrequently  a  few  long  hairs  still  stud  its  surface  at  distant 
intervals;  and  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  and  of  the  margin  may  be  seen  on  close 
inspection  short  club-shaped  hairs,  varying  from 
abont  a  line  to  ^  or  ^  inch  in  length.  These 
are  most  obvious  in  dark-haired  persons,  from 
the  feet  that  each  clubbed  free  extremity 
still  presents  the  natural  dark  colour ;  but  the 
portion  of  shaft  between  it  and  the  scalp  becomes 
more  and  more  attenuated  and  more  and  mere 
devoid  of  colour  as  it  approaches  the  latter. 
They  can  be  pulled  out  more  readily  than 
healthy  hairs,  but  still  are  generally  attached 
with  some  degree  of  firmness.  Their  presence 
may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  extension  of 
the  disease.  When  the  alopecia  has  become 
arrested,  downy  hairs  begin  to  show  themselves  view'oi  ^gto/'STt'Tio^i!! 
over  the  bald  area;  and  these  may  gradually  N«tnrai»iM.  (o)  Healthy  hairs;  (»> 
assume  all  the  characters  of  the  surromidmg  1^^.  ra'treThairTlo.  " 
healthy  hairs,  or  become  coarse,  and  white  or 

otherwise  modified  in  colour,  or  may  remain  weak  and  scanty.  Some- 
times new  hairs  grow  np  in  the  centre,  while  the  disease  is  still  spreading 
circumf erentially . 

Alopecia  areata  is  for  the  most  part  of  chronic  progress,  lasting  gene- 
rally for  months,  often  for  years,  or  even  for  life.  In  some  cases  the 
patient  presents  only  one  or  two  circular  spots,  which  enlarge  up  to  a 
certain  point  and  then  undergo  resolution.  In  some  cases  the  disease 
continaes  to  extend  indefinitely,  partly  by  the  enlargement  of  old  patches, 
partly  by  the  development  of  new  ones,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  scalp 
or  even  the  whole  scalp  is  involved,  and  until  may  be  the  eyelashes  and 
eyebrows,  one  after  the  other,  and  finally  all  other  collections  of  hair 
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disappear.  Occasionally  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  acute,  the  hur 
falling  out  rapidly  and  generally,  though  still  perhaps  more  or  less 
patchily.  The  final  issue  of  the  disease  is  uncertain.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  recovery  takes  place  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  but 
there  is  still  a  tendency  for  the  disease  to  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
not  necessarily  in  the  part  originally  affected.  In  no  inconsiderable 
nimiber  of  cases,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  extensive  tracts  of  sur- 
face have  suffered,  complete  restoration  of  the  hair  never  occurs.  And, 
in  a  few,  absolute  and  permanent  general  alopecia  ensues. 

The  clubbed  hairs  above  referred  to  present  certain  peculiarities  of 
microscopic  structure.  The  clubbed  end  is  usually  broken  into  a  brush, 
and  frequently  presents  in  its  interior  an  irregular  group  of  largish  cells, 
which  are  evidently  the  cells  of  the  axis  of  the  hair,  at  that  part,  modified 
in  character.  From  this  point  downwards  the  hair  becomes  more  and  more 
attenuated,  until  it  ends  in  a  very  sUghtly  dilated  point,  which  represents 
the  imperfect  root.  Occasionally,  a  little  below  the  clubbed  extremity, 
the  dwindling  shaft  is  interrupted  by  a  small  knot,  within  which  such  a 
group  of  cells  exists  as  is  usually  found  in  the  clubbed  end  itself.  Looking 
to  the  &ct  of  the  occurrence  in  the  originally  healthy  hair,  at  a  point 
which  seems  to  separate  the  normal  from  the  attenuated  portion,  of  a 
spot  in  which  there  has  been  some  sudden  modification  of  nutrition  and 
growth  which  renders  the  hair  at  this  part  brittle  and  peculiar  in  stractore ; 
and  to  the  &ct  that  the  portion  of  the  shaft  subsequently  formed  becomes, 
in  consequence  of  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  hair-root,  more  and  more 
attenuated,  until  it  falls  out  bodily  ;  it  would  seem  pretty  certain  that  the 
diseased  process,  as  it  affects  the  hairs,  depends  on  the  gradual  spreading 
from  some  central  point  or  points  of  a  wave  of  inflammatory  or  other 
influence  which,  as  it  passes  over  each  hair-papilla,  momentarily  excitee 
it  as  it  were  to  unhealthy  over-production  and  then  leaves  it  enfeebled  and 
perishing.  This  disease  is  asserted  by  Bazin  and  many  others  to  be 
parasitic,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  the  microsporon  AttdmiinU  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  view  is  erroneous.  It  is  believed 
also  by  many  to  be  contagious  ;  but  this,  again,  is  doubtless  an  error.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  apt,  like  psoriasis,  to  break  out  periodically 
in  the  same  individual,  and  like  that  also  to  affect  several  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  to  be  transmissible  from  parent  to  child.  The 
disease  is  more  common  in  children  than  adults,  and  in  females  than 
males.  We  have  seen  it  in  a  child  ten  months  old,  and  it  is  often  met 
with,  still  progressing,  in  persons  between  forty  and  fifty.  Its  presence  is 
neither  preceded  nor  accompanied  by  any  general  signs  of  ill-health  ;  nor 
is  its  progress  usually  attended  with  any  subjective  local  symptoms. 
Occasionally  its  commencement  and  spread  are  marked  by  tingling  or 
itching,  so  that  the  experienced  patient  not  only  knows,  before  the  luur 

■  M.  MelMsez  oluma  to  have  rediscovered  the  specific  tongas  of  this  dinoann  He 
has  seen  spores  of  indeterminate  character,  and  in  very  small  nombers,  in  the  homy 
layer  of  the  epidermis — none  in  the  rete  mucosom,  none  in  the  hairs.  They  are 
doubtless  accidental ;  at  all  events  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  regarding  tb«n  ■• 
the  cause  of  the  disease. — Archiv.  d*  Phyaiologie,  1874. 
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f&lls  oat,  when  a  new  patch  of  disease  is  commencing,  but  kno^s  also 
when  an  old  patch  is  spreading. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  alopecia  areata  is  very  misatisfactory. 
Many  patients  get  well  who  are  never  subjected  to  any,  and  many  go  on 
progressively  from  bad  to  worse  in  spite  of  the  most  sedulous  care.  There 
are  no  obvious  indications  for  constitutional  treatment,  but  tonics  and 
arsenic  are  often  employed  empirically.  For  local  medication  it  is  generally 
thought  best  to  use  stimulants,  and  especially  to  blister  the  affected 
regions  periodically  with  the  acetum  cantharidis  or  iodine  paint.  We  do 
not  believe  that  shaving  the  head  is  of  any  use,  excepting  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  appUcation  of  local  remedies.  Those  who  beheve  in  the 
parasitic  nature  of  the  disease  would  naturally  use  creasote,  sulphurous 
.acid,  or  other  parasiticides. 


XXVm.    ATROPHY. 

The  skin  and  organs  connected  with  it,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  body, 
'.are  liable  to  undergo  atrophic  changes.  Not  the  least  important  of  these 
are  the  whitening  of  hair,  and  baldness,  and  the  dryness,  thinness,  and 
Bcaliness  of  skin,  which  are  among  the  ;  characteristic  evidences  of 
advancing  years.  In  many  diseases,  especially  such  as  are  of  long  duration 
jmd  attended  with  progressive  emaciation  and  debility,  atrophic  phenomena 
of  a  like  or  closely  allied  nature  often  make  their  appearance.  To  all 
these  we  merely  allude.  There  are  two  forms  of  atrophy,  however,  which 
may  conveniently  be  briefly  considered  in  this  place. 

A.  Glossy  skin  is  the  name  which  was  applied  by  Paget  to  an  atrophic 
.condition  of  the  skin  of  the  fingers  coming  on  after  injury  to  the  nerves 
supplying  them.  In  this  affection,  in  addition  to  a  constant  burning 
pain  which  is  generally  present,  the  fingers  become  notably  attenuated 
and  tapering,  the  skin  thin,  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  miiform  rosy  tint 
or  mottled  with  red  blotches,  as  if  from  the  presence  of  permanent  chil- 
blains ;  the  nails  get  thin  and  curved,  and  long  from  retraction  of  the  skin 
covering  their  roots ;  and  the  hair  and  other  appendages  dwindle  or  dis- 
appear. Moreover,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  affected  parts  to  become 
relatively  cold,  and  for  the  joints  to  enlarge,  stiffen,  and  even  become 
ankylosed.  The  affection  here  described  may  involve  the  hand  as  well 
as  the  fingers,  and  has  been  met  with  in  the  toes  and  feet.  It  may  be 
due  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  to  disease  or  injury  of 
nerves. 

B.  Linear  atrophy  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the  '  lines 
albicantes,'  or  white  lines,  which  commonly  appear  in  the  abdominal  walls 
and  upper  parts  of  the  thighs  of  pregnant  women,  and  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  are  suckling.  Such  atrophic  lines  are  also  frequently  met  with 
in  the  abdominal  walls  of  persons  who  are  suffering  from  ascites  or  ovarian 
tumour,  or,  in  fact,  any  affection  causing  abdominal  distension,  and  are 
occasionally  observed  in  Umbs  which  have  been  anasarcous.  In  all  these  cases 
they  are  obviously  due  to  stretching  and  interstitial  giving  way  of  the  skin. 
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They  always  appear  in  the  parts  where  the  stretching  has  been  greatest, 
and  their  direction  tends  to  be  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  force 
producing  them  chiefly  acts. 

Now  and  then  similar  atrophic  lines  appear  in  groups  in  patients  who 
are  suffering  from  acute  febrile  or  inflammatory  disorders,  such  as  enteric 
fever  and  intrathoracic  inflammation  ;  in  persons  labouring  under  chronie 
wasting  diseases;  and  even  in  persons  who  are  apparently  healthy. 
They  then  arise  quite  independently  of  any  obvious  stretching  of  the 
skin;  and  in  some  instances,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  be  determined  by 
pressure.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  common  seat  is  the  lower  part  of 
one  or  other  side  of  the  chest  behind,  the  loin,  the  buttock,  or  the  thigh. 

The  atrophic  lines  are  usually  irregularly  lanceolate  in  form,  various  in 
length  and  breadth,  whiter  and  softer  than  the  surrounding  skin, 
sUghtly  depressed,  finely  wrinkled,  and  presenting  a  scar-like  aspect. 
Occasionally,  when  for  example  they  are  developed  without  obrious  cause 
on  a  part  of  one  of  the  limbs,  they  are  few  in  number,  several  inches  long, 
and  of  proportionate  breadth.  More  frequently,  as  when  they  appear  in 
pregnancy,  they  are  smaller,  very  abundant,  and  aiTanged  more  or  less 
in  parallel  groups,  but  tending  to  run  into  one  another.  And  not 
uncommonly  their  arrangement  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  ripples  of  sand 
left  by  the  retreating  tide  ;  or  they  form  an  irregular  network. 

In  their  commencement  the  atrophic  lines  are  indicated  by  rosy  redness 
and  deUcate  desquamation  of  cuticle,  appearances  suggestive  of  the 
presence  of  very  sUght  superficial  cutaneous  inflammation,  with  tendency 
to  excoriation.  At  this  time,  too,  there  is  often  considerable  itching  of  the 
affected  parts.     The  cicatricial  character  is  acquired  later.  . 

No  treatment  is  called  for  in  luiear  atrophy.  The  treatment  of 
glossy  skin  is  mainly  that  of  the  nervous  disorder  on  which  it  depends. 
Under  the  continued  use  of  the  constant  current  sometimes  a  cure,  and 
often  great  improvement,  take  place. 


XXIX.    PRURIGO. 

Description, — This  name  is  given  to  a  condition  of  the  skin,  attended 
with  more  or  less  violent  itching,  and  usuaUy  marked  by  coaraeuesa  of 
texture,  and  the  presence  of  scratches  produced  by  the  action  of  the  finger- 
nails. It  is  uncertain  whether  there  is  any  specific  affection  to  which  the 
name  is  appUoable.  Willan  obviously  included  under  this  term  mere 
pruritus,  or  itching  from  various  causes,  and  especially  that  due  to  the 
presence  of  body-lice.  But  he  also  included  a  papular  affection,  which  he 
regarded  as  quite  distinct  from  other  varieties  of  papular  diseases.  H^rm 
^Iso  describes  a  similar  affection,  which  he  considers  to  be  sui  generis,  and 
to  which  he  limits  the  use  of  the  name. 

According  to  the  latter  authority  pnirigo  is  a  disease  of  remarkable 
intractableness,  if  not  incurable,  consisting  in  the  development  of  flat 
papules,  not  differing  in  colour  from  the  skin,  scarcely  appreciable  by  tbe 
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eye,  but  readily  detectable  by  the  touch,  and  leading  to  a  general  coarseness 
of  texture  and  more  or  less  pigmental  deposit.    It  may  occur  upon  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  body,  though  rarely  attacking  all  in  the  same  individual ; 
and  it  especially  affects  in  an  increasing  ratio  the  front  and  back  of  the 
trmik,  and  the  extensor  aspects  of  the  upper  arms  and  thighs,  fore- 
arms and  legs.     The  papules  are  apt  to  be  irritated  into  inflammation  or 
torn  by  scratching,  and  the  eruption  to  be  complicated,  after  a  time,  with 
eczema,  impetigo,  urticaria,  and  the  like.      Notwithstanding  Hebra's 
authority,  it  may  still,  we  think,  be  a  question  whether  prurigo  does  not 
represent  a  heterogeneous  group  of  ill-developed  or  ill-defined  affections, 
attended  with  the  common  symptom  of  intense  itching,  and  in  which  a 
coarse  sub-papular  condition  of  skin  is  present,  in  consequence  partly  of 
some  abnormal  nutritive  condition  of  the  skin,  partly  of  the  influence  of 
constant  scratching  and  other  varieties  of  irritation.     According  to  this 
view,  prurigo  may  be  a  legacy  left  by  eczema,  impetigo,  or  erythema ;  or 
it  may  be  present  in  persons  liable  to  these  affections  during  the  periods 
when  they  seem  to  be  free  from  them ;    or  it  may  be  referrible  to 
phthiriasis  or  scabies,  to  jaundice  or  uremia,  to  want  of  cleanliness,  to  the 
irritation  produced  in  delicate  skins  by  the  too  abundant  and  too  frequent 
use  of  soap,  or  to  excessive  friction  either  by  the  towel  or  by  the  clothes. 
Treatment. — For  the  treatment  of  prurigo  Hebra  especially  recom- 
mends sulphur,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  baths,  or  fumigation,  tar  in  its 
various  preparations,  creasote,   and   frequent  bathing.     Besides  these 
remedies    lotions  may  be  employed    containing  opium,  prussic  acid, 
acetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  vinegar,  or  else  black-wash,  or 
mercurial  or  plumbic   ointments.      The  constitutional  treatment  must 
depend  on  the  patient's  general  symptoms  or  state  of  health,  or  on  the 
nature  of  the  ailment  to  which  the   pruritus  is  referrible.    When  the 
itching  is  due  to  parasitic  affections,  parasiticide  applications  must  be 
employed.  

XXX.    CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Besides  the  various  affections  of  the  skin  which  have  just  been  passed 
in  review,  there  are  many  others,  of  more  or  less  interest,  which  could  not 
be  omitted  from  a  work  devoted  to  skin-diseases,  yet  scarcely  call  for  con- 
sideration in  a  manual  of  medicine.  They  are  either  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, or  they  are  extremely  rare,  or  they  faU  entirely  within  the  domain 
of  the  surgeon,  or  they  are  mere  symptoms  of  more  important  disorders, 
and  considered,  so  &r  as  is  necessary,  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  We 
allude  more  particularly  to  such  hypertrophic  affections  as  horns,  corns, 
warts,  naevi,  fibromatous  and  fatty  tumours,  epithelioma,  and  other 
varieties  of  malignant  disease  which  affect  the  skin  primarily  ;  to  various 
atrophic  conditions  of  the  skin,  hair  and  nails ;  to  increase  or  diminution 
of  pigment  (ephelis,  lentigo,  vitiligo,  albinism) ;  to  the  eruptions  charac- 
teristic of  many  specific  febrile  disorders,  and  those  caused  by  certain 
articles  of  diet  or  certain  drugs ;  and  to  such  rare  or  ill-understood 
affections  as  frambasia,  pellagra,  and  acrodynia. 
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Chap.  III.— DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 

ORGANS. 


I.    INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

A.    Anatomical  Relations. 

1.    The  organs  of  respiration  comprise  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  lungs,  and  pleurae. 

Larynx  and  trachea. — The  larynx  is  situated  in  the]|upper*and  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  extending  from  the  hyoid  bone  above  to  the  lower  border  of 

the   cricoid  cartilage 
below.     The  trachea 
commences    at    the 
lower  border   of  the 
larynx,  on  a  level  with 
the  upper   orifice  of 
the    oesophagus  and 
the  fifth  cervical  ver- 
tebra, and  runs  down- 
wards in  the  mesial 
line   to  the  level  of 
the    third  or   fourth 
dorsal  vertebra.where 
it  divides  into  the  two 
bronchi.     The  upper 
half  of  it  is  situated 
in  the  neck,  the  lower 
half  in  the  chest  be- 
hind   the    sternum. 
Behind,  it  lies  in  con- 
tact in  its  whole  length  with  the  oesophagus.    In  front,  it  is  embraced 
above,  as  low  down  as  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  ring,  by  the  thyroid 
body,  and  below,  just  above  its  bifurcation,  is  crossed  by  the  transverse 
arch  of  the  aorta.     The  roots  of  the  lungs  are  situated  in  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  on  the  level  of  the  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal 
vertebrte  ;  the  right  bronchus,  which  is  nearly  horizontal,  being  on  the 
level  of  the  fourth  vertebra  behind  and  second  costal  cartilage  in  iraai ; 
the  left,  which  passes  down  obliquely,  reaching  as  low  down  as  the  fifth 
vertebra  behind,  and  a  little  below  the  second  costal  cartilage  in  front. 
The  latter  passes  under  the  aortic  arch,  and  is  therefore  in  contact,  above 
with  the  transverse  arch,  behind  with  its  descending  portion. 


Fig. 43.  Diagmm  showing  relations  of  Iniigs,  trachea  and  bronolil 
to  the  ofisoous  framework  and  BOrfacA  of  cbest.    Front 
view,    a  ami  6.     lat  and  I3th  dorsal  vertebra!. 
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Ijungs. — The  apex  of  each  lung  rises  above  the  first  rib  into  the  root  of 
the  neck,  and  the  posterior  obtuse  margin  occupies  the  groove  between 
the  ribs  and  vertebraB  as  low  down  as  the  eleventh  rib.  The  base  of  the 
lung  varies  in  position  with  the  varying  position  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
vault  of  the  diaphragm  rises  during  expiration  on  the  right  side  to  the  level 

of  the  fifth  rib  at  the  sternum,  on  the  left  to  the  level  of  the  sixth,  and  of 

course  therefore  the 

liver  on  the  right  side 

and  the  stomach  on 

the  left  attain  these 

respective  elevations.       . 

The  outer  margin  of  ^ 

the   base,    however,  t 

owing  to  the  upward 

convexity  of  the  dia- 
phragm, reaches  to 

a  lower  level,    and 

during  medium  dis- 
tension of  the  lungs 

with     air     may    be 

traced  in   nearly    a 

direct  line  from  the 

junction  of  the  sixth 

costal  cartilage  with 

the      sternum      out-  *^"*'  **■    ^'■"""'^  diagram  to  l«st.    Back  viw. 

wards  and  downwards  to  the  head  of  the  eleventh  rib.  During  deep 
inspiration  the  edge  may  descend  considerably  between  these  extreme 
points.  The  anterior  margin,  like  the  lower  one,  varies  in  its  position 
during  the  respiratory  acts.  When  the  lungs  are  moderately  full  their 
anterior  borders  are  separated  above  by  a  triangular  interval,  the  base  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  sternal  notch,  the  apex  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
manubrium.  From  this  point  downwards  to  the  interval  between  the 
fourth  ribs,  they  continue  parallel  and  nearly  in  contact.  They  then 
separate  again,  the  edge  of  the  right  lung  still  passing  vertically  down- 
wards, while  that  of  the  left  retreats,  forming  a  notch  of  which  the  apex 
corresponds  to  the  junction  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  and  rib,  or  to  a 
corresponding  point  in  the  fifth  interspace,  and  within  which  the  heart 
becomes  superficial.  After  a  deep  inspiration  the  anterior  edges  of  the 
lungs  are  nsaally  in  contact  firom  above  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  cardiac  notch ;  after  a  deep  expiration  there  may  be  an  interval  of 
an  iceh  or  two  between  them.  The  extreme  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  of 
either  side  is  situated  behind,  and  in  the  adult  about  three  inches  below 
the  smninit  of  the  lung. 

Pleura. — The  cavities  contained  by  the  parietal  plenrse  correspond 
pretty  aecnrately  to  the  forms  of  the  lungs  ;  they  are,  however,  only  fully 
occupied  by  the  lungs  when  these  are  largely  inflated.  During  ordinary 
respiration  there  is  a  portion  of  each  pleiural  cavity  beyond  the  lower 
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margin  of  the  lung,  and  another  beyond  the  anterior  margin,  in  which 
opposed  portions  of  the  parietal  pleura  are  in  contact  with  one  another. 
The  plenrte  do  not  line  the  thoracic  parietes  quite  down  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  diaphragm  in  front ;  and,  further,  while  the  anterior  mai^ 
of  the  right  pleura  extends  to  the  mesial  line  of  the  sternum  from  the 
level  of  the  second  rib  downwards,  that  of  the  left  retreats  somewhat  at 
about  the  point  at  which  the  notch  in  the  left  lung  commences. 

2.  Begions  of  chest. — It  is  usual  and  convenient  for  clinical  purposes 
to  map  out  the  chest  into  regions.  The  names  of  those  which  are 
generally  recognised  sufficiently  indicate  their  respective  positions.  They 
are  as  follows : — in  front,  the  supra-sternal,  situated  immediately  above 
the  sternal  notch ;  the  upper  sternal,  corresponding  to  the  upper  htit, 
the  lower  sternal  to  the  lower  half,  of  the  sternum ;  the  supra-clavicular, 
placed  just  above  the  iimer  half  of  the  clavicle ;  the  clavicular,  corre- 
sponding to  the  inner  half  of  the  same  bone;  the  infra-clavicular, 
extending  from  the  clavicle  downwards  to  about  the  level  of  the  third 
rib  ;  the  mammary,  of  which  the  nipple  may  be  taken  as  the  centre,  ex- 
tending from  about  the  third  to  the  sixth  rib ;  and  the  infra-mammary, 
comprising  the  remainder  of  the  front  of  the  chest ; — at  the  side,  the 
axillary,  bounded  by  the  summit  of  the  axilla  above,  in  front  and  behind 
by  the  axillary  folds,  and  extending  half  way  down  the  thorax,  and  the 
infra-axillary,  occupying  the  lower  half  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest ; — 
at  the  back,  the  upper  scapular,  situated  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula ; 
the  lower  scapular,  corresponding  to  the  infraspinous  fossa ;  the  inter- 
scapular, lying  between  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  and  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrte ;  and,  lastly,  the  infra-scapular,  in- 
cluding all  that  part  of  the  back  of  the  chest  situated  below  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula.  We  have  not  assigned  exact  limits  to  all  of  these 
regions,  partly  because  different  writers  assign  different  limits  to  them, 
partly  because,  convenient  though  they  are  for  ordinary  purposes,  it 
seems  to  us  preferable,  when  there  is  need  of  exactitude,  to  define  the 
position  and  limits  of  arete  by  reference  to  the  ribs  and  other  fixed  land- 
marks, and  by  measurement. 

B.    Pathology  of  Voice,  Respiration,  Cough,  and  Expectoration. 

In  the  investigation  of  diseases,  and  more  especially  those  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  much  information  may  often  be  obtained  by  attentiom 
to  any  peculiarities  which  the  voice  or  respiratory  acts  may  evince,  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  cough  and  to  the  quahty  of  the  cough,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  expectoration. 

1.  Voice. — The  voice  may  be  feeble,  tremulous,  or  absent,  its  quality 
or  its  pitch  may  be  changed,  and  its  register  or  compass  may  be  contracted 
or  modified. 

Mere  feebleness  of  voice  is  so  commonly  associated  with  the  presence 
of  diseases,  whether  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  which  cause  enfeeblenaeiit 
of  the  muscular  system  generally,  that  it  attracts  comparatively  little 
notice.      It  depends  essentially  on  feebleness    or  imperfection  of  the 
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-expiratory  act,  however  these  conditions  may  be  brought  about.  Hence 
we  meet  with  it  whenever  there  is  much  dyspnoea  present,  especially  if 
at  the  same  time  the  respirations  be  hurried  and  shallow ;  and  it  is  a 
notable  characteristic  of  all  cases  in  which,  whether  from  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  high  up,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  diaphragm  or  the 
intercostal  muscles  or  the  muscles  of  expiration  are  paralysed  or  weakened. 
Tremulous  or  bleating  voice  arises  from  want  of  accurate  control  over  the 
expiratory  muscles  or  over  those  of  the  larynx  itself.  It  is  met  with 
chiefly  in  old  age  and  in  persons  who  are  hysterical  or  nervous. 

Absence  of  voice,  that  is  to  say,  total  inability  to  produce  laryngeal 
intonation,  and  the  capability  of  evolving  only  that  wheezy  sound  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  whispered  vowels,  indicates  that  the  patient  is  un- 
able to  bring  the  vocal  cords  into  apposition,  and  that  the  rima  glottidis 
remains  during  his  attempts  at  phonation  in  that  patent  condition  which 
it  affects  during  ordinary  respiration.  This  condition  is  due  to  a  para- 
lytic state  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords,  which  may  be  either  of 
fanctional  or  of  organic  origin. 

The  pitch  of  the  voice  depends  on  the  action  of  the  larynx  alone. 
There  are  two  widely  different  diseases  in  which  the  voice  very  frequently 
becomes  markedly  high-pitched  or  squeaky ;  these  are  Asiatic  cholera 
and  leprosy.  It  becomes  high-pitched  also  in  those  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  laughing  gas.  Trousseau  points  out  that  when  there  is  lesion 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves  alone,  there  is,  owing  to  the  consequent 
paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  inability  to  utter  the  higher  notes, 
and  the  voice  consequently  becomes  deep-toned ;  and  further  that  in 
some  forms  of  laryngeal  inflammation,  attended  with  hoarseness,  the 
voice  is  low-toned  on  first  rising,  and  becomes  higher  as  the  day  advances. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  the  last  two  cases  the  compass  of  the  voice  also  must 
be  contracted. 

Pathological  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  are  largely  dependent 
on  conditions  external  to  the  larynx.  It  is  thus  that  it  gets  altered  when 
the  faucial  passage  is  narrowed  by  the  presence  of  enlarged  tonsils,  when 
the  soft  palate  is  stiff  and  sore  from  inflammation,  or  paralysed  after 
diphtheria,  or  when  there  is  cleft  palate.  Hoarseness  or  roughness  of 
voice  (in  other  words,  loss  or  impairment  of  the  musical  quahty  of  the 
voice)  may  depend  upon  any  circumstance  which  interferes  with  the 
r^ular  vibration  of  one  or  both  of  the  vocal  cords.  Thus  it  may  arise 
from  inflammatory  or  other  thickening  of  the  cords,  from  ulceration,  from 
the  presence  of  warty  or  other  growths,  or  from  the  adhesion  of  mucus 
or  other  matters  to  their  surface  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  arises  simply 
from  the  fact  that  while  one  cord  acts  perfectly,  the  other  cord  is  paralysed. 
Hoarseness  passes  on  the  one  hand  into  the  normal  intonation  of  the 
voice,  on  the  other  into  absolute  aphonia. 

2.  Respiration. — Ordinary  quiet  breathing  is  effected  without  appreci- 
able effort,  and  with  scarcely  audible  sound,  at  the  rate,  in  the  adult,  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  respirations  in  the  minute  :  their  number  having 
to  the  beats  of  the  pulse  a  ratio  of  about  one  to  four  or  five,  and  the  act 
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of  inspiration  being  probably  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  expiration^ 
The  respiratory  acts  are  liable  in  health,  and  still  more  in  disease,  to  many 
deviations  from  the  above  rules  :  they  may  be  modified  in  frequency,  depth, 
and  strength,  and  may  be  attended  with  more  or  less  noise,  discomfort, 
and  effort. 

The  frequency  of  respiration  is  diminished  in  syncope  and  collapse  and 
various  affections  implicating  the  nervous  centres,  and  occasionally  also 
in  cases  of  dyspnoea  dependent  on  the  presence  of  some  mechanical  obstacle 
to  the  entrance  and  escape  of  air.  It  is  generally  increased  in  inflamma- 
tory and  febrile  disorders,  in  affections  of  the  Imigs,  pleurae,  and  heart,  and 
above  all,  in  some  forms  of  hysteria,  in  which  indeed  the  acts  have  been 
known  to  exceed  one  hundred  in  the  minute.  The  depth  of  the  respiratory 
acts  is  usually  m  inverse  proportion  to  their  frequency.  Hence  when  they 
are  rapid,  they  are  also,  as  a  rule,  shallow  and  inefficient ;  when  abnormally 
slow  they  are  deep  and  laboured.  Under  these  latter  circumstances  espe- 
cially, the  relative  duration  of  inspiration  and  expiration  is  frequently  con- 
siderably altered ;  in  some  cases,  as  in  certain  forms  of  gastro-iutestinal 
disturbance  and  in  some  varieties  of  cardiac  affections,  the  inspirations 
are  prolonged  and  sighing  ;  in  others,  and  more  especially  in  cases  of 
emphysema,  asthma,  and  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  larynx  or  trachea, 
the  duration  of  expiration  becomes  relatively  largely  increased.  The 
respiratory  rhythm  is  affected  in  another  way  in  a  variety  of  breathing 
to  which  Dr.  Stokes  has  called  special  attention,  which  only  occurs  in  a 
marked  form  when  death  is  impending,  chiefly,  he  thinks,  in  cases  of 
enfeebled  heart,  but  also  in  brain-diseases.  It  consists  of  alternate  periods, 
lasting  for  a  few  seconds  each,  of  hurried  breathing,  and  complete  arrest 
of  respiratory  efforts  ;  the  respirations  of  each  respiratory  period  beginning 
feebly  and  at  comparatively  distant  intervals,  increasing  rapidly  to  a 
maximum  in  frequency  and  depth,  and  then  gradually  dying  away.  The 
term  '  Cheyne- Stokes '  breathing  is  often  appUed  to  this  phenomenon. 

The  term  dyspnaa  is  employed  of  all  cases  in  which  respiration  is 
unusually  rapid,  and  equally  of  all  those  in  which  it  is  unusually  slow, 
or  even  of  normal  rate,  but  attended  with  marked  exertion.  The  special 
muscular  efforts  which  accompany  and  indicate  dyspnoea  are  in  some 
cases  apparently  limited  to  the  dilatation  of  the  nares  during  each  in- 
spiration ;  in  some  to  this  act  in  conjunction  with  rhythmical  opening  of 
the  mouth ;  in  other  cases  the  muscles  of  the  neck  also  act  more  or  less 
powerfully;  and  between  these  conditions  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm,  in  which  breathing  is  effected  with  agonising  efforts, 
and  every  ordinary  and  extraordinary  muscle  of  respiration  is  called  into 
powerful  action,  th6re  are  all  gradations.  The  abnonnal  sounds  which 
attend  dyspnoea  are  sometimes  a  sniffing  sound  produced  in  the  nares, 
sometimes  a  sucking  or  sipping  sound  manu&ctured  with  the  lips,  some- 
times a  panting  sound  effected  in  the  throat. 

Further,  whenever  the  rima  glottidis  is  narrowed,  and  incapable  of 
enlarging  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  breath,  or  the  trachea  is  dimi- 
nished in  calibre,  as  it  may  be  from  the  presence  of  a  diphtheritic  mem- 
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brane,  or  the  pressare  of  an  aneurysmal  tumour,  both  inspiration  and 
expiration  acquire  vrhat  is  called  a  '  stridulous  '  character ;  they  become 
remarkably  harsh  and  rough,  presenting  in  some  cases  almost  a  metaUic 
ring.  These  peculiarities  are  always  greatly  increased  when  respiration 
is  hurried,  or  during  the  inspiration  which  precedes  a  cough.  Closely 
related  acoustically  to  stridor  is  wheezing  or  whistling,  which  is  a  common 
attendant  on  old  bronchitis,  and  always  accompanies  the  asthmatic 
paroxysm. 

3.  Cough  is  a  modification  of  breathing,  which  is  characterised  by  a 
deep-drawn  inspiration,  followed  by  closure  of  the  glottis  and  a  series  of 
short  but  violent  expiratory  acts.  It  is  generally  excited  by  some  irrita- 
tion or  abnormal  accumulation,  at  the  glottis,  in  the  trachea,  or  in  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes ;  or  it  is  a  simple  nervous  affection.  The  act  of 
coughing  is  generally  preceded  by  tickling  or  some  other  uncomfortable 
sensation  referrible  either  to  the  larynx  or  to  some  part  of  the  trachea. 
The  cough  may  be  unattended  with  expectoration  or  dry,  either  because 
there  is  nothing  to  be  expectorated,  or  because  the  offending  matter 
cannot  be  dislodged ;  or  it  may  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  abundant 
discharge  of  mucus  or  other  matters.  In  the  first  case  the  cough  may 
be  that  of  the  early  or  dry  stage  of  inflammation,  or  of  hooping- 
cough,  or  it  may  be  a  nervous  disorder.  In  the  second  case  (that  in 
which  the  cough  is  ineffectual)  there  is  probably  some  mechanical 
obstacle  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  to  the  discharge  of  peccant  matter,  or 
clogging  of  the  bronchial  tubes  with  tenacious  or  even  soUd  material,  or 
linoitation  of  the  mucus  to  some  of  the  smaller  tubes.  The  third  case 
does  not  call  for  special  remark. 

All  coughs  are  from  their  very  nature  spasmodic  ;  but  some,  from  the 
entire  want  of  control  which  patients  have  over  them,  and  from  pecuUari- 
ties  which  they  present,  are  especially  deserving  of  that  epithet.  The 
moet  remarkable  of  these  are  the  paroxysmal  coughs  which  characterise 
pertussis,  obstruction  of  the  trachea,  and  spasmodic  croup.  In  pertussis 
a  deep  inspiration  is  followed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  spasmodic  expira- 
tory efforts,  continued  until  further  expiration  is  mechanically  impossible  ; 
then  follows  a  long  inspiration,  effected  through  the  spasmodically  closed 
glottis,  and  yielding  the  characteristic  whoop.  In  spasmodic  croup 
there  is  a  series  of  coughs,  the  expirations  being  remarkably  harsh  and 
noisy,  the  inspirations  attended  with  a  whistUng  sound.  In  tracheal 
obstruction,  the  inspirations  are  prolonged,  stridulous,  and  wheezing,  the 
expirations  also  wheezy  and  often  unattended  with  marked  laryngeal 
noise,  and  these  are  repeated  in  rapid  succession  until  the  patient  appears 
on  the  eve  of  suffocation,  when  probably  he  is  reheved  by  the  discharge 
of  a  little  mucus. 

The  noises  which  attend  the  acts  of  coughing  have  already  been 
partly  considered.  They  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the  inspiratory  act 
and  those  of  expiration.  As  regards  the  former,  if  there  be  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis,  there  is  either  a  whoop,  as  in  pertussis,  or  a 
iriustle,  as  in  spasmodic  croup :  but  if  the  laryngeal  orifice  be  obstructed 
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by  the  presence  of  a  false  membrane  upon  it,  or  if  there  be  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  trachea,  the  soxmd  of  inspiration  becomes  wheezy  or  harsh. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  sound  of  inspiration  is  merely  that  of  a 
deep-drawn  breath.  The  sormds  which  attend  the  expiratory  element  of 
the  cough  are  due  to  the  condition  of  the  laryngeal  orifice  and  the  force 
with  which  the  expiratory  blast  bursts  through  it.  Thus  if  there  be  no 
impediment  to  the  full  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  vocal  cords  be  in  a 
normal  condition,  the  expiratory  acts  will  necessarily  (if  forcible)  be 
more  or  less  noisy  and  at  the  same  time  musical.  But  the  character  of 
the  sound  will  of  course  be  modified  according  to  the  degree  of  tension 
of  the  cords,  and  in  some  measure  in  accordance  with  the  degree  in 
which  they  may  have  become  thickened  or  have  lost  elasticity  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammatory  or  other  change.  Many  of  the  most  noisy 
coughs  are  those  which  occur  in  hysterical  or  nervous  patients,  in 
whom  the  vocal  cords  are  healthy  in  structure,  and  in  those  persons 
in  whom  they  are  afiiected  with  only  slight  catarrh.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vocal  cords  be  prevented  from  vibrating  freely,  as  may  happen 
when  the  soft  parts  above  the  rima  are  greatly  swollen,  or  the  cords 
themselves  and  other  parts  of  the  larynx  are  invested  with  diphtheritic 
membrane,  or  laryngeal  or  tracheal  obstruction  renders  the  expiratory 
blast  feeble  and  insufficient,  the  cough  loses  its  musical  or  sonorous 
character,  and  becomes  wheezy  and  voiceless. 

4.  Expectoration. — The  expectoration  is  often  a  valuable  aid  to  diag- 
nosis. Many  persons,  especially  those  beyond  middle  age,  spit  on  rising 
from  bed  in  the  morning  a  small  quantity  of  viscid  or  tenacious  mucus, 
studded  with  black  particles.  This  black  matter,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  of  extraneous  origin,  is  nevertheless  contained  in  cells.  Such  expec- 
toration indicates  the  presence  of  a  little  bronchorrhoea,  but  is  hardly  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  any  actual  disease.  In  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  the  discharge  of  mucus  becomes  augmented,  some- 
times enormously.  This  at  first  is  a  watery,  slightly  viscid,  colourless 
fluid,  of  saline  taste  and  reaction,  containing  microscopically  shed  epithe- 
lial cells  and  mucous  and  granular  corpuscles.  Later  on  its  viscidity  in- 
creases (sometimes  it  is  very  viscid  from  the  beginning),  it  becomes 
■difficult  to  void,  and  coalesces  after  expectoration  into  a  coherent  mass, 
■which  adheres  to  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  discharged.  Such  expectoration 
is  sometimes  colourless,  sometimes  greenish  or  yellowish,  and  occasion^y 
streaked  with  blood.  At  a  still  later  stage  the  sputa  become  opaque  and 
yellow  or  green,  less  viscid,  and  acquire  either  the  physical  characters  of 
pus  or  characters  between  these  and  those  of  mucus.  This  purulent  ocm- 
version  may  be  general  or  partial,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  spata  not 
unfrequently  present  the  so-called  '  nummulated '  character  due  to  the 
fact  of  thick  opaque  pellets  floating  in  transparent  watery  mucus.  All 
these  varieties  of  expectoration  may  arise  in  the  successive  stages  of  acute 
or  chronic  bronchitis :  the  presence  of  pure  mucus  alone  indicating  tar 
the  most  part  acuteness  of  inflammation  ;  that  of  pus,  the  supervention 
of  a  chronic  condition  or  possibly  the  approach  of  convalescence.    The 
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nammnlated  character  implies  that,  while  the  bronchial  tubes  are  partly 
secreting  mucus,  they  are  partly  secretmg  pns,  or  pus  is  gaining  an  en- 
trance into  them  from  other  sources.  Nummulated  expectoration  is 
frequently  met  vith  in  cases  of  dilated  tubes,  of  pulmonary  cavities,  and 
of  empyematic  or  other  abscesses  wliich  communicate  with  the  lung  and 
discharge  through  it.  But  it  is  also  met  with  in  simple  chronic  bron- 
chitis. In  many  cases,  when  abscesses  open  into  the  lungs,  the  expec- 
toration consists  of  almost  pure  pus.  The  expectoration  of  ordinary 
acute  pneumonia  is  characterised  by  extreme  viscidity  with  more  or  less 
transparency,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  uniformly  tinged  with  blood.  Its 
colour  presents  numerous  gradations  between  yellow  or  reddish-brown 
(rusty)  and  a  bright  vermihon.  As  the  disease  passes  into  convalescence, 
the  expectoration  loses  its  pecular  colour  and  its  viscidity,  and  gets 
muco-purulent,  like  that  of  bronchitis.  In  certain  cases  it  becomes 
either  distinctly  purulent,  or,  while  still  incorporated  with  blood,  watery. 
The  latter  form  of  expectoration  is  sometimes  Ukened  to  plum-juice. 

Blood  in  streaks  occurs  in  bronchitis,  blood  uniformly  diffused  in 
pneiunonia  ;  but  very  often  unmixed  blood  is  poured  into  the  bronchial 
tabes,  and  is  discharged  tlience,  either  still  unmixed  or  blended  only  with 
a  small  quantity  of  mucus.  The  sources  of  such  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhages are  the  bursting  of  aneurysms  into  the  air-passages  or  lung- 
tissue;  the  laying  open  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  vein 
during  the  progress  of  tubercle ;  carcinoma  or  other  destructive  morbid 
processes ;  intense  hyperaemia  of  bronchial  tubes  or  of  the  walls  of  pul- 
monary cavities ;  and  pulmonary  apoplexy.  In  the  last  group  of  cases 
the  hemorrhage  is  generally  scanty ;  in  the  others  it  is  often  extremely 
profuse.  Copious  and  sudden  hsemoptysis  is  generally  characterised  by  the 
arterial  character  of  the  expectorated 
blood,  and  by  its  more  or  less  frothy 
condition  ;  but  when  the  hemorrhage 
is  small  in  amount,  and  expectorated 
at  intervals,  it  is  often  in  the  form  of 
dark-brownish  or  blacldsh-red  pellets. 

Casts  of  the  air-passages  are  not 
onfreqnently  expectorated.  In  diph- 
theria, membranous  casts  of  various 
parts  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  larger 
bronchial  tubes  are  often  thus  dis- 
charged.   More  rarely,  branching  casts 
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tubes  are  spat  up.  These  are  sometimes  mere  coagulated  blood,  some- 
times simple  pneumonic  exudation  concreted  in  the  smaller  bronchial 
tabes,  sometimes  casts  of  laminated  texture  apparently  identical  with 
diphtheritic  membrane. 

Among  the  foreign  bodies  which  are  occasionally  expectorated  must  be 
mentioned  hydatids,  either  from  the  lung  itself  or  from  the  hver,  and 
earthy  concretions— the  remnants  of  dried-up  tubercular  matter  in  the 
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lungs  or  bronchial  glands.  No  doubt  tubercular,  carcinomatoos,  and 
other  such  matters  are  occasionally  brought  up,  but  they  can  very  rarely 
be  recognised  as  such.  The  progress,  however,  of  destructive  processes 
in  the  lungs  may  often  be  detected  or  verified  by  the  discovery  on  micro- 
scopic examination  of  fragments  of  lung-tissue.  A  convenient  way  of 
finding  these  is  to  boil  a  small  quantity  of  sputum  with  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda  until  they  form  a  thin  watery  fluid,  to  place  this  in  a 
conical  glass  for  the  purpose  of  subsidence,  and  then  to  examine  the 
sediment  microscopically.  The  matters  to  be  especially  looked  for  are 
the  curved  fragments  of  elastic  tissue  which  bound  the  orifices  of  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes,  air-passages,  and  air-cells.  The  bacillus  of 
tubercle  may  generally  be  discovered  in  the  sputum  of  phthisical  patents. 
Purulent  expectoration  often  has  a  faint,  sickly,  or  sweetish  odour. 
The  only  smell,  however,  of  clinical  importance  is  that  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  presence  of  gangrene.  This  is  horribly  fetid,  difficult  to 
describe,  but  when  once  smelt  impossible  to  forget.  It  may  be  readily 
-detected  in  the  sputum  itself;  but  it  is  evolved  most  intensely  with  the 
patient's  breath  during  the  act  of  coughing.  The  sputa  which  yield  this 
odour  are  generally  distinctly  purulent,  occasionally  nummulated,  and 
have  usually  a  discoloured  or  dirty-looking  aspect.  They  may  be  inter- 
mixed with  blood  in  a  more  or  less  altered  condition. 

C.    Investigation  by  Sight  and  Touch. 

The  information  which  may  be  acquired  through  the  eye  by  inspection, 
and  through  the  hand  by  palpation,  as  to  the  condition  of  those  fiinctions 
of  the  respiratory  system  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  such  methods  of 
investigation,  is  obviously  very  considerable.  We  will  speak  of  them  in 
relation  :  first,  to  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  second,  to  tlie  intrathoracic 
organs. 

1.  Larynx  and  trachea.  Laryngoscope. — The  apex  of  the  epiglottis 
may  sometimes  be  seen,  and  its  condition  ascertained,  by  merely  looking 
into  the  throat  when  the  mouth  is  widely  opened  and  the  tongue 
-depressed.  Its  condition,  and  also  that  of  the  parts  bounding  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  larynx,  may  sometimes,  especially  in  children,  be  roughly 
yet  sufSciently  determined  by  means  of  tfie  tip  of  the  forefinger  passed 
back  through  the  mouth  into  the  fauces.  The  mvention  of  the  laryn- 
goscope, however,  and  the  perfection  to  which  its  use  has  been  brought, 
make  it  now  possible  for  us  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  larynx  with 
the  utmost  nicety,  and  to  employ  local  remedial  measures  with  intelli- 
gence and  accuracy.  The  apparatus  usually  employed  for  laryngosoopic 
examination  comprise:  first,  a  lamp  yielding  a  steady,  bright  flame, 
provided  with  some  form  of  reflector  or  condenser;  second,  a  circular 
concave  mirror,  from  8  to  8^  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  a  focal  Imgth 
of  12  or  14  inches,  which  should  be  freely  movable  in  all  directions  open 
its  support,  and  should  either  be  fixed  to  the  forehead  immediately  above 
the  eye  by  means  of  an  elastic  band,  or  attached  to  a  spectacle  friune  and 
adapted  to  the  right  eye — in  the  latter  case  it  should  be  provided  with  a 
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central  perforation  of  an  oval  form ;  third,  laryngeal  mirrors  of  metal  or 
silvered  glass,  of  circular,  oval  or  quadrilateral  form,  and  varying  in 
diameter  from  half  an  inch,  for  a  young  child,  up  to  an  inch,  fixed  each 
at  an  angle  of  about  120°  to  a  thin  metallic  stem  or  shank,  which  should 
itself  be  fastened  into  an  ivory  or  wooden  handle.  The  entire  length  of 
the  combined  shank  and  handle  should  measure  from  six  to  eight  inches. 
Li  making  an  examination  the  patient  should  be  seated  in  front  of  the 
examiner,  with  his  head  inclined  a  little  backwards  ;  the  lamp  should  be 
placed  at  the  side  of,  and  somewhat  behind,  his  head ;  and  the  examiner 
should  so  arrange  himself  that  his  eye,  with  the  mirror  adapted,  should 
be  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  in  front  of  the  patient's  mouth.  The 
mirror  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  light  which  it  reflects  may  be 
brought  to  a  focus  at  about  the  back  of  the  patient's  uvula.  He  should 
then  be  directed  to  open  his  mouth  widely  and  to  protrude  his  tongue ; 
the  point  of  which  should  be  firmly  grasped  and  firmly  but  gently  drawn 
forwards  by  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  operator's  left  hand,  en- 
veloped in  a  cambric  handkerchief  or  towel.  Then,  tlie  area  of  reflected 
light  being  steadily  kept  upon  the  point  previously  indicated,  the  laryngeal 
mirror  (which  has  been  previously  warmed  either  over  a  lamp  or  lay  im- 
mersion in  hot  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the  patient's 
breath  upon  it)  is  to  be  carefully  passed  backward  until  it  reaches  the 
base  of  the  avula,  in  which  situation  it  must  be  held,  with  its  sur&ce 
facing  downwards  and  forwards,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  hori- 
zontal plane  of  the  mouth.  If  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx  be  not  at 
once  seen  in  the  mirror,  the  direction  of  the  face  of  the  mirror  may  need 
a  sUght  alteration,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  the  mirror  a  little 
further  upwards  and  backwards,  or  otherwise  to  modify  its  position.  It  is 
important,  in  order  that  the  examination  be  satisfactory :  first,  that  both 
patient  and  operator  be  patient  and  steady;  second,  that  no  needless 
force  be  employed  to  draw  the  tongue  forward,  and  that  it  be  not  injured 
by  undue  pressure  against  the  lower  teeth  ;  third,  that  in  introducing  the 
mirror,  neither  the  tongue  nor  the  palate  be  touched  by  it,  excepting  of 
course  only  that  part  of  the  palate  against  which  it  has  to  rest ;  and 
fourth,  that  no  single  introduction  be  of  long  duration.  It  is  best,  usually, 
to  repeat  the  operation  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  sitting.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  many  difficulties  present  themselves  to  interfere 
with  the  success  of  laryngeal  inspection,  some  of  which  render  inspection 
impossible,  while  others  may  be  overcome  with  a  little  patience  and 
delicacy  of  manipulation. 

Even  if  the  larynx  be  healthy,  we  may  in  some  cases  perceive  only  the 
epiglottis  and  the  tips  of  the  comicula  laryngis.  In  more  successful 
observations,  however,  we  may  detect  not  only  these  bodies  but  all  the 
other  boundaries  of  the  superior  orifice  of  the  larynx,  including  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  the  posterior  com- 
missure, together  with  the  rima  glottidis,  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords, 
and  if  the  rima  glottidis  be  open  sometimes  the  tracheal  cartilages,  and 
even  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.    All  parts  of  the  larynx,  except  the 
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edge  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  true  vocal  cords,  have  a  reddish  hue,  like 
that  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  gums,  or  lips,  the  redness  being  usually 
brightest  in  the  false  vocal  corda,  in  the  cushion  of  the  epiglottis,  and 
over  the  comicula  and  cartilages  of  Wrisberg.  The  vocal  cords  are 
pearly-white,  the  edge  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  tracheal  and  cricoid 
cartilages  distinctly  yellowish. 

It  is  always  important  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  vocal  cords, 
and  to  examine  the  larynx  both  when  the  rima  is  fully  open  and  when  it 
is  perfectly  closed.  The  rima  is  always  open  during  ordinary  quiet 
respiration ;  but,  in  order  to  have  it  as  widely  open  as  possible,  the 
patient  should  be  directed  to  draw  a  deep  breath.  In  order  to  effect 
closure,  he  should  be  required  to  utter  a  vocal  sound.  The  best  for  this 
purpose,  as  requiring  for  their  pronunciation  the  greatest  expansion  of  the 
oral  aperture  and  cavity,  are  the  vowel  sound  which  is  sometimes  termed 
'  ur  vocal,'  and  is  uttered  in  the  words  '  cur '  and  '  myrrh,'  and  the  broad 
sound  of  '  a '  represented  by  '  ah.' 

The  morbid  conditions  for  which  we  should  mainly  look  are  swelling, 
congestion,  ulceration,  and  exudation,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  inflam- 
mation, diphtheria,  syphilis,  or  other  morbid  processes ;  warty  or  other 
growths ;  paralytic  or  spasmodic  affections  of  the  vocal  cords ;  and  com- 
pression of  the  trachea  by  aneurysmal  or  other  tumours. 

As  regards  the  examination  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  from  without, 
the  chief  points  which  are  ascertainable  are  :  first,  the  presence  of  tender- 
ness ;  second,  deviation  of  the  trachea  from  the  middle  line,  which  may 
be  due  to  tumours  either  in  the  neck  or  within  the  thorax ;  and,  third, 
infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  aroimd.  Thus,  in  inflammiu 
tory  affections  of  the  larjTix,  especially  in  cases  where  the  cartilages  are 
in  *a  state  of  necrosis,  thickening  with  induration  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  is  often  a  very  remarkable  feature ;  and  still  more  remarkable  is 
the  stony  induration  of  parts  and  the  fixation  of  the  larynx  which  attend 
some  cases  of  carcinomatous  or  other  mahgnant  infiltration. 

2.  Chest. — The  form  of  the  chest  is  often  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
disease  within.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  its  general  form 
varies  widely  in  different  individuals,  sometimes  from  inheritance,  some- 
times from  rickety  tendency  during  early  Ufe ;  and  that  want  of  synunetir 
is  often  traceable  to  the  preponderating  use  of  the  right  hand,  or  to  spinal 
curvature.  But  such  varieties  are  quite  independent  of  pulmonaiy  afiiec- 
tions,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  them  with  those  attributable 
to  the  latter  causes. 

General  expansion  of  the  chest  is  a  common  characteristic  of  patients 
who  have  suffered  for  many  years  from  chronic  bronchitis  or  asthma, 
especially  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  pulmonary  emphysema.  Partly  in 
consequence  of  long-continued  over-exertion  of  the  inspiratory  mnaclee, 
partly  from  the  difficulty  which  emphysematous  lungs  have  to  get  rid  of 
their  surplus  air,  the  chest  increases  in  both  its  antero-posterior  and  its 
lateral  dimensions,  and  assumes  a  roimded  or  '  barrel-like  '  form.  If  sneh 
changes  begin  in  early  infancy,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that,  while  the 
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npper  part  of  the  chest  becomes  generally  expanded,  the  lower  zone  (owing 
to  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  ribs  iu  early  Ufe)  undergoes  more  or 
less  contraction.  It  is  seldom  that  the  causes  here  spoken  of  operate  on 
one  side  of  the  chest  only.  General  enlargement  of  one  side  may  be 
caused  by  accumulation  of  serum,  pus,  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavity.  In 
such  cases  the  intercostal  spaces  get  widened,  the  intercostal  depressions 
effaced,  and  sometimes  (especially  if  the  effusion  be  inflammatory)  re- 
placed by  actual  bulging.  Under  such  circumstances,  undulation  or 
floctnation  may  occasionally  be  detected.  In  cases  in  which  a  lung  is 
wholly  or  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  pneumonic,  the  affected  side 
remains  fixed  in  the  position  ^  fuU  inflation.  Localised  enlargements,  or 
balgings,  may  be  the  result  of  localised  accumulations  of  air  or  fluid,  or 
of  the  presence  of  aneurysmal,  sarcomatous,  or  other  varieties  of  intra- 
thoracic tumours.  In  cases  of  empyema  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  pus 
to  find  its  way  between  the  ribs,  to  form  an  accumulation  between  them 
and  the  integuments,  and  thus  to  cause  a  locahsed  swelling. 

Contraction  of  the  thoracic  walls  is  exceedingly  conunon ;  but  it  is 
rarely  general  and  symmetrical,  unless  it  be  due  to  natural  conformation, 
or  be  the  consequence  of  rickets,  or  of  diseases  like  hooping  cough 
attended  with  long-continued  impediment  to  inspiration.  It  is  of  chief 
clinical  interest  when  it  is  unilateral  or  limited  to  definite  regions.  All 
pulmonary  diseases,  attended  with  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  lung,  are 
attended  with  more  or  less  marked  contraction  corresponding  to  that 
diminution.  The  most  remarkable  example  is  furnished  by  empyema  or 
hydrothorax  which  has  caused  complete  and  permanent  collapse  of  the 
lung.  With  the  absorption  or  removal  of  the  fluid  the  affected  side  gets 
reduced  in  all  its  dimensions,  but  especially  flattened  from  before  back- 
wards, and  the  patient's  carriage  comes  to  resemble  that  of  a  person  suf- 
fering from  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Atelectasis,  apneumatosis, 
cirrhosis,  and  the  contraction  of  cavities  are  all  attended  with  more  or  less 
manifest  contraction  of  that  area  of  the  chest- wall  which  corresponds  to 
the  portion  of  lung  involved ;  but  the  most  frequent,  and  on  the  whole  the 
most  important,  of  these  locahsed  contractions  is  that  so  commonly 
observed  beneath  one  or  both  clavicles  during  the  progress  of  phthisis. 

The  vtovements  of  the  chest  are  often  very  significant.  The  violent 
moscolar  efforts,  yet  httle  movement  of  the  ribs,  which  mark  the  respira- 
tory acts  of  emphysematous  patients  with  barrel-shaped  chests  are  very 
characteristic.  The  entire  quiescence  or  Uttle  comparative  movement  of 
the  affected  side  in  cases  of  effusion  into  the  pleura  or  of  pneumonic  con- 
soUdation,  and  of  the  apex  of  the  lung  in  cases  of  phthisis,  .is  equally 
matter  of  interest  and  clinical  importance. 

Whenever  grave  notes  are  uttered  by  the  voice  a  distinct  vibratile 
thrill,  the  vocal  fremitus,  may  be  felt,  not  only  over  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
bat  over  the  face  and  head,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  chest 
to  which  lung-tissue  is  subjacent.  The  best  mode  of  detecting  this  thrill 
in  the  chest  is  to  place  the  palm  of  the  hand  flat  and  firmly  on  the  part 
selected  for  examination.    The  degree  in  which  it  may  be  perceptible 
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varies  greatly  in  different  persons,  in  dependence  partly  on  the  pitch  and 
strength  of  the  voice,  partly  on  the  quantity  of  muscle  or  fat  present  in 
the  parietes  of  the  chest.  It  is  generally  best  recognised  in  male  adults 
with  spare  frames.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  more  perceptible  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  in  front  and  between  the  scapnlae,  than  elsewhere ; 
and  it  is  either  absent  from  the  area  of  cardiac  dolness,  or  comparatively 
feeble  there.  It  is  said  to  be  a  little  more  marked  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side  of  the  chest ;  but  the  difference  is  at  most  trivial,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  that,  with  the  exceptions  referred  to,  it  is 
equal  in  degree  at  all  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest. 
The  presence  of  disease  largely  modifies  the  intensity  and  distribution  of 
the  vocal  fremitus.  Whenever  there  is  fluid  effusion  into  the  chest,  the 
thrill  becomes  greatly  enfeebled  or  absolutely  annulled  over  the  sur- 
face corresponding  to  the  fluid.  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  lung- 
tissue  is  consolidated  by  pneumonia,  the  vocal  fremitus  over  the  affectel 
region  is  much  intensified.  It  must  be  added  that  mere  thickening  of 
pleura,  or  accumulation  of  solid  lymph  in  its  cavity,  acts  equally  with 
fluid  effusion  in  damping  vocal  fremitus ;  that  solid  growths,  whether  in 
the  lung  or  external  to  it,  have  a  like  effect ;  and  that  in  rare  cases 
fremitus  is  diminished  even  over  pneumonic  lung.  The  explanation  of 
the  diminution  of  vocal  fremitus  in  the  several  cases  above  enumerated 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  intensification  which  attends  most  cases  d 
pneumonia  is  due  apparently  to  the  concurrence  of  two  conditions  :  the 
one,  consolidation  of  the  vesicular  tissue  which  increases  its  capability  of 
conducting  sound ;  the  other  the  permeation  of  the  solid  mass  by  pervions 
tubes  along  which  the  vocal  vibrations  are  carried  into  its  midst. 

In  the  act  of  coughing  an  impulse  or  shock  is  conveyed  to  the  hand 
placed  upon  those  parts  of  the  chest  which  are  in  direct  relation  with 
lung.  This  shock,  like  vocal  fremitus,  is  diminished  by  pleural  effusion 
and  increased  by  pneumonic  consolidation.  But  it  is  specially  increased 
over  cavities,  pulmonary  or  pleural,  which  abut  on  the  siu^e  and  are 
m  free  communication  with  tubes.  The  explanation  is  simple.  At  the 
moment  at  which  the  expiratory  shock  of  a  cough  is  taking  place,  the 
glottis  is  closed,  the  expiratory  muscles  are  acting  violently,  and  there 
is  a  sudden  rise  of  pressure  due  to  the  imprisoned  air  throughout  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  cavities  connected  with  them  ;  the  percussive  effect 
of  which  at  the  pleural  surface  of  any  cavity,  and  consequently  on  the 
thoracic  parietes  over  it,  must  necessarily  be  in  some  degree  proportionate 
to  the  superficial  extent  of  that  surface. 

In  support  or  correction  of  the  judgments  formed  from  the  results  of 
visual  or  manual  examination,  it  is  always  well  to  have  recourse  to  actual 
measurement  of  the  chest,  or  of  portions  of  it,  and  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
pansion or  movement  which  they  undergo.  It  is  needless  to  describe  in 
detail  how  all  such  measuremfents  are  to  be  effected ;  it  is  sufficient,  pro- 
bably, to  name  the  chief  instruments  which  may  be  used  for  the  porpoee, 
namely,  the  measuring-tape  and  calipers  and  the  cyrtometer. 

The  last  name  is  applied  to  a  metal  wire,  or  specially  devised  band. 
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which  admits  of  close  adaptation  to  th^  sor&ce  of  the  chest,  and  retains 
its  form  after  removal,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  tracing  being  made  &om  it. 

Spirometer. — It  is  sometimes  usefol  to  ascertain  what  Dr.  Hutchinson 
calls  the  '  vital  capacity '  of  the  chest  by  means  of  an  instrument  made 
on  the  principle  of  the  gasometer,  which  he  terms  the  '  spirometer.'  He 
measures  this  capacity  by  the  amount  of  air  which  a  person  who  has  dis- 
tended his  chest  to  the  utmost  is  able  to  discharge  by  voluntary  expiratory 
effort.  This  amount  appears  to  be  very  constant  in  relation  to  stature. 
Thus,  the  average  vital  capacity  of  a  man  five  feet  seven  inches  high  is 
about  225  cubic  inches,  and  for  each  inch  of  stature  above  this  there  is 
an  increase,  and  for  each  inch  below  it  a  decrease,  of  about  eight  cubic 
inches.  It  is  often  difficult  to  make  persons  under  examination  exert  a 
sufficient  effort  to  manifest  their  true  vital  capacity ;  but  if  after  having 
done  so  there  is  any  wide  departure  from  the  scale  above  given  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some  morbid  condition,  either 
involving  the  lungs,  or  interfering  with  the  due  performance  of  the 
respiratory  acts.  The  vital  capacity  of  women  is  much  less  than  that  of 
men. 

D.  Investigation  by  Percussion  and  Auscultation. 

Of  all  aids  to  the  recognition  of  the  morbid  processes  which  are  going 
on  within  the  thorax  none  is  so  important  as  the  employment  of  percussion 
and  auscultation:  both,  methods  of  investigation  scarcely  thought  of  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  but  which,  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  have  been  largely  cultivated  and  have  furnished  the  most 
valuable  results  both  to  the  physiologist  and  to  the  physician. 

1.  Sy  percussion  is  meant  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  internal 
organs  by  the  sounds  which  are  yielded  by  sharply  striking  the  surfaces 
over  them.  There  are  three  principal  methods  by  which  this  may  be 
effected,  namely :  1st,  by  striking  the  surface  directly  either  with  the  fist, 
the  knuckles,  or  the  tips  of  two  or  three  fingers  brought  together  into  the 
form  of  a  hammer,  or  by  simply  fiUiprag  with  the  nail  of  the  forefinger ; 
2nd,  by  the  use  of  the  hammer  and  pleximeter  (the  pleximeter  is  a  small 
thin  ivory  disc,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  blow  of  the  hammer, 
has  to  be  laid  firmly  and  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  part  to  be  percussed ; 
the  hammer,  which  usually  has  a  comparatively  heavy  metallic  head,  is 
famished  at  its  striking  extremity  with  an  india-rubber  pad,  which  alone 
comes  in  contact  with  the  pleximeter,  and  prevents  the  development  of 
any  sound  special  to  the  instrument) ;  8rd,  by  the  employment  of  the  fore 
or  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  as  a  pleximeter,  and  the  tips  of  one,  two, 
or  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  as  a  hammer  (in  this  case  the  finger  of 
the  left  hand  should  be  laid  firmly  and  flat,  with  its  palmar  surface  down- 
wards, on  the  surface  to  be  examined,  and  the  tips  of  the  striking  fingers 
of  the  opposite  hand  should  be  brought  down  perpendicularly  and  sharply 
upon  it).  The  first  of  these  three  methods  of  percussion  has  fallen  into 
almost  Mxtire  disuse,  chiefly  because  of  the  needless  pain  which  it  is  apt 
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to  inflict ;  still  it  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  great  advantage  (and 
especially  the  method  of  filliping  with  the  forefinger),  when,  as  in  the 
chests  of  young  children,  and  in  the  exploration  of  the  abdomen,  even 
slight  pressure  of  the  pleximeter  is  liable  to  displace  air  or  fluid,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  which  at  some  particular  point  it  is  important  to 
determine.    The  second  method  is  a  valuable  one,  especially  for  clinical 
teaching,  because  the  sounds  which  it  evolves  are  loud  and  readily  dis- 
tinguishable by  a  class  of  students.     The  third  method  is  that  which  is  in 
general  use,  partly  because  of  its  great  convenience,  and  partly  because, 
although  the  sounds  which  are  evoked  by  it  are  comparatively  feeble, 
they  are  perfectly  appreciable.    Wlienever  it  is  sought  to  compare  by 
percussion  the  corresponding  parts  of  opposite  sides  of  the  trunk,  it  i? 
most  important  that  for  each  pair  of  examinations  the  pleximeter,  whether 
the  finger  or  the  disc,  should  be  symmetrically  placed,  and  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  blows  should  correspond.    Further,  it  is  important  as  bt 
as  possible  to  prevent  any  sound  due  to  the  instrument  itself  firom  inter- 
fering with  that  elicited  from  the  part  percussed. 

a.  Normal  percussion  phenomena. — The  sounds  yielded  to  percuraiaD 
by  the  healthy  chest  are  of  two  kinds,  resonant  and  dull.  These  words 
are  by  no  means  well  chosen,  but  they  are  sanctioned  by  long  and  general 
usage,  and  would  be  diflScult  to  replace.  By  resonance  we  mean  to  imply 
the  presence  of  more  or  less  musical  quality,  by  dulness  the  absence  of 
such  quahty. 

i.  Resonance. — A  resonant  sound  is  yielded  by  all  those  parts  of  the 
chest-walls  which  are  by  their  deep  aspect  in  contact  with  Inng,  and  by 
that  part  of  the  left  half  of  the  chest  to  which  the  stomach  is  sabjacest. 
The  quahty  of  the  resonant  sound  which  is  evolved  on  percossing  the 
pulmonary  regions  of  the  thorax  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  be  easy  of  recognition  when  once  it  has  been  heard.    It 
is  somewhat  deep  in  tone,  short  in  duration,  and  vaguely  mnsieal.    It 
differs,  however,  in  some  degree  in  quahty  in  different  parts  of  the  oheet, 
and  considerably  in   different  indi^aduals.     Hence   it  is  important,  in 
judging  of  the  significance  of  percussion -sounds,  not  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  normal  standard-sound  with  which  all  others  must  be  com- 
pared, not  to  compare  the  resonance  of  one  person's  chest  with  that  of 
another's,  nor,  indeed,  to  compare  indiscriminately  the  resonance  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  individual's  chest.    But  we  should  carefully  com- 
pare the  sounds  yielded  by  the  corresponding  points  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
chest.    The  chief  cause  of  the  resonant  quahty  of  the  percussion  note  is 
the  vibration  of  the  struck  walls  which  is  permitted  by  the  £act  that  an 
elastic  medium  (the  air)  is  situated  on  either  side  of  them.    It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  inflated  lungs  is  less  than  that  of  the 
free  atmosphere  outside,  and  tliat  hence  the  vibration  of  the  thoracie 
walls  must  be  to  some  extent  less  perfect  than  it  would  be  were  the  air 
on  both  sides  equally  free  to  move.    The  sound,  we  repeat,  is  mainly  doe 
to  the  vibration  of  the  thoracic  walls  alone ;  but  it  is  difficult  (owinff  to 
the  somowhat  irregular  form  and  structure  of  these  walls,  and   to  the 
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interference  ^th  their  vibration  caused,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  solid 
organs  which  lie  here  and  there  beneath  them,  and,  on  the  ether  hand, 
hj  the  junctions  of  the  chest  with  the  upper  extremities)  to  determine  to 
what  extent  and  in  what  manner  these  vibrations  are  effected.  It  seems 
reasonable,  however,  to  assume  that  so  much  of  each  half  of  the  thorax 
as  bounds  lung-tissue  vibrates  bell-Uke  when  any  part  of  that  half  is 
struck,  and  that  the  impure  musical  sound  which  is  elicited  comprises  a 
fundamental  note  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of 
the  side,  and  harmonic  tones  due  to  the  vibration  of  aliquot  parts  of  it. 
This  view  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  fact  that  percussion  notes  of 
somewhat  different  quaUty  are  yielded  on  striking  different  parts  of  the 
snrfEu^,  and,  if  correct,  makes  it  obvious  that  the  sound  obtained  by  the 
percussion  of  any  spot  is  by  no  means  necessarily  indicative  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lung-tissue  immediately  beneath  it.  It  must  be  added  that 
some,  though  a  very  variable  quantity  of,  thoracic  resonance  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  presence  of  air  beneath  the  chest-walls.  Thin  and  elastic 
bones,  even  if  they  be  imbedded  in  solid  tissue,  vibrate  sensibly  when 
percussed.  A  sound  which  is  not  absolutely  dull  may  be  obtained  by 
percussing  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  and  some  degree  of  resonance  may 
always  be  elicited  over  the  sternum  even  when  no  lung-tissue  is  beneath 
it.  The  ribs,  also,  especially  if  the  patient  be  thin,  usually  yield  a 
somewhat  resonant  sound. 

The  stomachal  resonance  may  always  be  recognised  (though  variable 
in  extent,  distinctness,  and  quaUty  according  to  the  degree  of  distension 
of  the  organ  with  gas  and  to  the  level  which  it  attains  within  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax)  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  both 
posteriorly,  laterally,  and  in  front,  but  chiefly  in  the  last  two  situations. 
It  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  lung-resonance  by  its 
much  more  distinctly  musical  character,  by  its  piu:er  tone  and  generaUy 
higher  pitch.     The  sound  is  often  termed  tympanitic,  or  drum-like. 

ii.  Didness. — Absence  of  resonance,  or  dulness,  is  observable  on  per- 
cussing the  precordial  region,  and  that  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
between  which  and  the  liver  no  lung-tissue  intrudes.  This  sound,  again, 
can  be  better  appreciated  by  a  single  experiment  than  by  any  description. 
It  may  be  described  as  short,  somewhat  sharp,  and  unattended  with  any 
appreciable  ring  or  tone.  The  feeble  sound  eUcited  by  the  percussion  of 
the  thigh  is  often  referred  to  as  the  very  type  of  a  so-called  '  dull '  sound. 
It  differs,  however,  materially  from  that  which  is  yielded  by  the  praecordial 
region.  And,  indeed,  the  quality  of  dulness,  in  the  clinical  sense,  presents 
many  varieties,  and  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  that  of  resonance. 
Many  so-called  dull  sounds  become  obviously  musical  when  tested  stetho- 
seopically. 

6.  A  hnormal  percussion  phefwmena. — Percussion  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
disease  is  mainly  of  use  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  presence  and  define 
the  limits  of  consohdation,  pleural  effusion,  and  morbid  growths,  and  of 
conditions  causing  extension  or  modification  of  resonance. 

i.  Dulness, — Whenever  any  considerable  mass  of  lung- tissue  is  ren- 
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dered  solid,  either  by  tubercular  infiltration,  by  inflammatory  deposit,  by 
eflFusion  of  Mood,  by  carcinomatous  growth,  or  in  any  other  way,  all  that 
area  of  the  chest-wall  on  which  it  abuts  loses  its  normal  resonance  and 
becomes  more  or  less  dull.  The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  causes 
dulness  in  even  a  more  marked  degree  up  to  the  level  of  the  effusion. 
The  recognition  of  the  cause  of  dulness  must  depend  partly  on  the  situa- 
tion, extent,  and  form  of  the  area  of  dulness,  partly  on  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations, the  collective  significance  of  which  will  be  more  conveniently 
discussed  hereafter.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  pneumonic 
consolidation  usually  occurs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lung,  tubercular  in- 
filtration at  the  apex,  and  that  pleuritic  effusion,  unless  it  be  circumscribed 
by  adhesions,  or  so  abundant  as  entirely  to  compress  the  lung,  may  often 
be  recognised  by  the  changing  level  of  the  upper  limit  of  dulness  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  different  positions  which  the  patient's  trunk  is  made 
to  assume.  But  although  marked  dulness  is  always  present  when  con- 
solidation is  extensive  and  continuous,  it  is  often  absent,  or  at  all  events 
scarcely  appreciable,  when  either  an  extensive  tract  of  lung-tissue  uni- 
formly contains  more  solid  matter  or  fluid  and  less  air  than  natural,  or 
miliary  or  larger  nodules  of  soUd  substance,  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  network  of  crepitant  tissue,  are  even  thickly  distributed.  Thus 
congested  or  cedematous  lungs,  and  lungs  in  the  early  stage  of  inflam- 
mation, on  the  one  hand,  and  lungs  which  are  the  seat  of  disseminated 
tubercles  or  of  lobular  pneumonia  on  the  other,  are  not  unfreqnently 
so  strikingly  resonant  as  utterly  to  deceive  the  too  confiding  percnsser. 

ii.  Resonance. — It  is  obvious  that,  whenever  there  is  any  extension  of 
the  area  of  dulness,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  arM 
of  resonance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  arose  of  thoracic  dulness 
are  not  very  unfrequently  reduced  or  effaced  by  the  extension  of  rreonance. 
In  association  with  such  changes,  and  sometimes  indeed  apart  from  them, 
the  resonance  of  the  resonant  area  is  altered  in  intensity,  quality,  or  p'tch 
To  denote  different  varieties  and  degrees  of  resonance  many  terms  have 
been  employed — as,  for  example,  wooden,  leather-trunk-like,  tububtf, 
cavernous,  tympanitic,  high-pitched,  and  the  hke.  Some  of  these  are 
obviously  fanciful,  some  indicative  of  a  foregone  conclusion  with  r^ard 
to  the  case  under  examination ;  but  others  do,  to  some  extent,  explain 
themselves,  are  applicable  and  convenient.  Augmentation  of  resonance 
(to  which  condition  the  epithet  tympanitic  is  sometimes  given)  may  often 
be  heard  over  emphysematous  lungs,  or  lungs  distended  (as  they  some- 
times are  in  cases  of  acute  bronchitis)  with  air,  but  especially  over  a 
pleural  cavity  the  seat  of  pnenmothorax.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
augmentation  of  resonance  is  for  the  most  part  attended  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  purer  note,  and  frequently  a  note  of  somewhat  higher  pitdi. 
than  characterises  the  normal  chest-resonance  of  the  patient.  But  aog- 
mented  resonance  with  change  of  quahty  and  pitch  is  often  heard  onder 
very  different  conditions  from  those  just  considered.  It  is  frequently 
observed,  for  example,  that  in  cases  of  extensive  pulmonary  consolidaticm. 
or  pleural  effusion,  of  one  side,  the  crepitant  remnant  of  lung-tissoe 
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evolves  under  percussion  a  much  purer  note  than  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  opposite  lung.    The  sound  is  sometimes  described  as  being  more 
resonant  than  that  yielded  by  the  opposite  side ;  possibly  it  may  be  so, 
but  it  is  at  all  events  more  distinctly  musical,  and  always  of  considerably 
ie^htened  pitch.    Not  unirequently  indeed  the  soimd  is  almost  exactly 
like  that  produced  by  percussing  a  portion  of  small  intestine,  or  striking 
one  of  the  treble  keys  of  the  piano.     This  modified  resonance  is  most 
frequently  observed  over  the  apex  of  the  lung  when  the  rest  of  the  organ 
is  consoUdated  or  compressed ;  but  by  no  means  necessarily  occurs  only 
in  that  region;   and  may  sometimes  be  distinctly  heard  over  portions 
of  pneumonic  lung  which  are  not  yet  completely  solidified.     Various 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  here  described  have  been  given.     With 
respect  to    the   increased  resonance  which  attends   pneumothorax,  em- 
physema, and  the  like,  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  it  is  due  to  the 
more  ready  and  perfect  vibration  of  the  thoracic  walls  which  the  relative 
increase  of  air  beneath  their  inner  surface  permits.     This  explanation, 
however,  will  scarcely  apply  to  the  higher   pitch  which  the  percussion 
note  usually  then  acquires,  and  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  those  cases 
in  which  high-pitched  resonance  occurs  over  partly  consolidated  lung,  or 
Inng  in  the   neighbourhood  of  consolidated  tissue.      Reverting  to  the 
explanation  we  have  already  given  of  the  ordinary  resonant  sound  yielded 
by  the  thoracic  walls  (namely,  that  in  its  production  all  those  parts  of  the 
thoracic  walls  which  are  in  contact  with  the  lung  under  examination 
vibrate,  bell-like,  producing  a  somewhat  obscure  assemblage  of  fundamen- 
tal and  harmonic  tones,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  deep  in  some  sort 
of  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surfiice  which  vibrates) ;  and  knowing  that 
(other  things  being  equal)  the  smaller  a  vibrating  area  becomes  the  higher 
will  be  the  fundamental  tone  it  yields  ;  and  seeing  that  such  a  diminution 
of  vibrating  area  necessarily  takes  place  when  there  is  extensive  con- 
solidation or  fluid  efifusion,  and  not  improbably  occurs  in  the  first  stage 
of  pneumonia  over  the  affected  portion  of  lung ;  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  mainly  in  these  considerations  is  to  be  sought  the  explanation 
of  the  acoustic  phenomenon  in  question.    It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  increase  of  tension,  which  in  pneumothorax,  and  in  a 
less  degree  in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  the  thoracic  walls  experience,  also 
tends  to  the  production  of  a  higher  note. 

The  question  '  how  far  can  the  percussion  note  be  modified  by  condi- 
tions within  the  chest  other  than  those  which  have  been  discussed  ?  '  stiU 
remains  for  consideration.  Can  it,  for  example,  be  affected  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  solid  matter  separated  fi:om  the  parietes  by  a  layer  of 
crepitant  tissue  ?  Can  it  be  modified  by  the  internal  resonance  of  cavities 
which  abut  upon  the  surface  ?  The  former  of  these  questions  lias  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  most  writers;  who  assert  that,  by  re- 
gulating the  force  of  the  percussion  stroke,  the  resonance  due  to  the 
intervening  lung  and  the  duhiess  due  to  the  subjacent  solid  structure  can 
be  distinguished,  and  that  thus  the  extension  of  the  heart  beneath  the 
thin  edge  of  the  lung,  and  the  ascent  of  the  hver  behind  the  lower  margin 
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of  the  right  lung,  can  be  easily  detected.  We  confess  we  are  not  satisfied 
of  the  general  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  may  remark,  however,  as 
bearing  upon  it :  that  the  quality  and  power  of  a  musical  tone  differ 
according  to  the  part  of  a  vibrating  cord  or  surface  which  is  struck,  and 
that  hence  the  quality  and  power  of  percussion  tones  are  doubtless 
modified  as  we  pass  from  the  centre  of  a  resonant  area  to  its  margins ; 
and  again  that  it  is  quite  possible  in  the  yielding  chests  of  young  children, 
if  tmdue  pressure  be  made  by  the  pleximeter,  to  compress  or  displace  the 
thin  edge  of  the  lung  lying  between  the  heart  or  liver  and  the  parietes, 
and  so  to  obtain  dulness,  where  normally  resonance  should  be  elicited. 
But  this  is  the  consequence  of  pressure  and  not  of  percussion.  As  to  the 
latter  of  these  questions,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  auscultation  be 
practised  at  the  same  time  as  percussion,  the  resonance  due  to  a  sub- 
jacent large  ca\'ity  may  occasionally  be  recognised  in  the  form  of  a 
superadded  musical  twang.  There  is,  however,  one  variety  of  percussion 
sound  which  certainly  owes  its  pecuUarity  to  the  conjunction  of  a  sound 
produced  within  the  chest  with  that  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  thoracic 
walls,  namely,  the  bruit  de  pot/Mi,  or  cracked-jmt  sound — a  sound  which 
may  be  almost  exactly  simulated  by  clasping  the  hands  crosswise  and 
then  striking  the  back  of  one  of  them  sharply  against  the  knee-cap.  The 
'  chink  '  which  distinguishes  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  sudden  compres- 
sion of  a  portion  of  lung-tissue  and  the  sharp  expulsion  of  the  air  which 
it  contained  with  an  audible  hiss  through  the  bronchial  tubes.  To  pro- 
duce the  sound  the  percussion  stroke  must  be  forcible,  and  made  while 
the  patient  is  expiring  with  his  mouth  open.  It  is  cliiefly  producible  in 
the  front  of  the  chest,  either  at  the  apex  or  in  the  mammary  region.  It 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  a  cavity  in  the  lung,  but  is  more  commonly 
produced  in  the  healthy  chests  of  young  children  owing  to  the  great 
yieldmguess  of  their  thin  thoracic  parietes,  and  in  patients  suffering  from 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy  in  association  with  the  high-pitched  resonance  so 
often  present. 

c.  Besistance. — One  further  indication  of  importance  often  furnished 
by  percussion  is  the  presence  of  unyieldingness  or  resistance.  In  the 
percussion  of  healthy  chests  the  resilience  of  the  parietes  can  always  be 
in  some  degree  appreciated ;  it  is  indeed  so  constant  and  essential  a  &ctor 
of  the  process  that  on  that  very  account  it  may  escape  observation.  But 
in  cases  of  solid  growths  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  in  cases  even  of 
pleurisy  with  much  thickening  of  pleura  and  much  distension,  the  rigidity 
of  the  thoracic  walls  over  some  limited  area,  and  their  total  want  of 
elasticity  and  of  yieldingness,  are  quite  remarkable  and  unmistakable. 

2.  By  auscultation  is  meant  the  process  of  listening,  either  by  applying 
the  ear  directly  to  the  surface,  or  by  the  aid  of  some  conductor,  to  sounds 
evolved  within  the  body.  The  direct  application  of  the  ear  to  the  sur&oe 
is  in  some  respects  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  auscultation.  Many 
sounds  are  thus  heard  much  more  distinctly  than  they  otherwise  would  be 
heai'd  ;  and  some  delicate  but  distinctive  sounds  are  wholly  lost  in  their 
passage  along  a  conducting  rod  or  tube.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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naked  ear  cannot  be  applied  with  ease  to  all  parts  which  it  is  desirable  to 
anscnltate,  nor  can  we  by  its  aid  limit  our  examination  with  precision  to 
minute  arese.  The  objections  on  the  score  of  delicacy  and  cleanliness  are 
gnffidently  obvioas. 

The  instrument  which  is  employed  to  convey  somids  produced  within 
the  body  to  the  ear  of  the  observer  is  termed  the  stethoscope.  Of  this 
inimmerable  forms  and  varieties  have  been  invented  and  are  in  use.  As 
to  material,  they  have  been  made  of  bone,  ivory,  silver,  gun-metal,  gutta- 
percha, and  different  kinds  of  wood ;  as  to  form,  they  are  always  cylin- 
drical in  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  their  extent — in  the  latter  case  being 
provided  at  one  end  with  a  circular  disc  to  fit  the  ear,  at  the  other  end 
with  a  conical  expansion,  the  circular  base  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  part  under  examination.  Further,  they  are  made  of  different  lengths, 
Eoqietimes  solid  throughout,  but  generally  with  a  cylindrical  channel 
ronning  through  the  stem  &om  the  ear-piece  downwards  to  the  conical 
enkrgement,  where  it  undergoes  a  corresponding  dilatation.  The 
material,  the  length,  and  the  general  form  of  the  instrument  are  matters 
of  very  httle  real  importance.  The  great  desiderata  are  that  it  should  be 
hgfat  and  portable,  that  the  ear-piece  should  be  one  that  readily  adapts 
itself  to  the  ear  of  its  possessor,  and  that  the  conical  enlargement  at  the 
opposite  end  should  be  of  medium  size,  and  that  (if  provided  with  an 
opening)  its  margin  should  be  sufficiently  broad  and  rounded  to  admit  of 
its  adjustment  without  causing  pain. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  acoustic  properties  of  stethoscopes 
which  it  is  well  to  be  aware  of.  Solid  stethoscopes  undoubtedly  convey 
sharp  impulsive  sounds  and  musical  notes  with  great  intensity ;  but  they 
do  not  transmit  the  respiratory  rustles  and  other  feeble  and  unmusical 
soouds  with  anything  Uke  the  distinctness  with  which  the  hollow  stetho- 
scope conveys  them.  The  difference  is  very  much  that  existing  between 
a  speaking-tube  which  readily  transmits  the  whispered  voice,  and  a  soUd 
rod  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  sounding-board,  reproduces  at  a  distance  the 
fall  music  of  a  piano  with  which  its  opposite  extremity  is  in  contact.  The 
hollow  stethoscope,  however,  combines  in  itself  the  properties  of  both,  and 
is  therefore  the  preferable  instrument  for  common  use.  Again,  it  is  indis- 
patable  that  certain  sounds  are  much  more  distinctly  audible  with  some 
hollow  stethoscopes  than  others ;  and  that  this  fact  is,  in  some  instances, 
due  to  differences  in  the  length  of  the  instruments.  The  explanation 
appears  to  be  that  the  tubes  of  stethoscopes  oonsonate,  according  to  their 
length,  with  certain  definite  notes  and  certain  of  their  harmonics. 

Besides  the  simple  varieties  of  stethoscope  above  considered,  there  are 
two  others  which  are  often  of  considerable  service.  These  are  the  binaural 
ud  the  differential  stethoscopes.  In  the  former,  the  stem  arising  from 
the  conical  end  divides  into  two  branches,  the  points  of  which  respectively 
fit  into  either  ear.  Both  ears  are  thus  equally  engaged  in  listening  to  the 
sonnds  emanating  from  the  area  under  examination,  which  are  hence 
intensified  and  on  the  whole  more  easily  appreciated.  The  other  form  of 
stethoscope  is  also  binaural  in  the  sense  that  there  is  an  ear-piece  for  each 
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ear,  and  both  ears  are  engaged ;  but  the  tubes  which  are  prolonged  from  the 
ear-pieces  remain  distinct  from  one  another  and  terminate  each  in  a 
conical  expansion.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  by  it  the 
auscultator  is  enabled  to  hear  and  determine  the  synchronism  or  asyn- 
chronism  of  sounds  which  are  developed  at  different  spots. 

In  using  the  stethoscope  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  (if  it  be 
hoUow)  its  lower  end  should  rest  evenly  on  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
appUed,  that  the  ear-piece  should  be  adjusted  accurately  to  the  ear,  that 
nothing  whatever  should  be  in  contact  with  the  instrument  save  the  ear  of 
the  auscultator  and  the  surface  under  examination,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  rustling  or  friction  or  other  noises  in  connection  with  the  patient's 
skin  or  clothes.  It  is  always  best  to  listen  to  the  naked  skin ;  and,  if 
covering  be  necessary,  it  should  be  as  thin  as  possible  and  in  one  layer 
only.  Further,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  close  the  opposite  ear  agaipst 
extraneous  sounds. 

a.  Normal  auscultatory  phenomena. — The  sounds  audible  through 
the  stethoscope  appUed  over  the  healthy  respiratory  organs  are  those 
of  respiration,  articulation,  and  phonation.  In  morbid  conditions  of  these 
parts,  the  acoustic  phenomena  attending  the  several  acts  referred  to  be- 
come variously  and  often  largely  modified,  and  others  of  a  totally  different 
kind  are  often  superadded. 

i.  Aiiscultation  of  the  breath. — If  we  apply  the  stethoscope  to  the 
larynx  or  trachea  during  ordinary  respiration,  a  somewhat  harsh  blowing 
sound  is  heard  to  accompany  both  the  act  of  inspiration  and  that  of 
expiration.  The  sound  is  like  that  of  the  loudly-whispered  vowel  repre- 
sented by  the  syllable  '  ur,'  or  like  the  whispered  consonantal  sound  of 
the  letter  w.  Each  sound  lasts  as  long  as  the  act  which  produces  it,  is 
uniform  in  character  throughout,  begins  and  ends  abruptly,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  obvious  though  very  short  interval  from  the  sound  which 
follows  it.  That  attending  inspiration  is  somewhat  sharper  and  lender 
than  the  other,  and  both  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  intensity  by 
varying  the  force  of  the  respiratory  movements.  The  sounds  are  almost 
certainly  developed  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  tube,  namely  the  rima 
glottidis,  by  the  rustle  which  its  interference  causes  in  the  current  of  air 
passing  through  it.  The  slight  but  obvious  differences  in  quahty  and 
force  which  distinguish  them  from  one  another  are  hence  expUcable ;  the 
sound  produced  at  the  rima  bemg  carried  inwards  with  the  inspiratory 
current,  outwards  during  expiration.  Ordinarily,  the  sound  attending 
expiration  is  more  audible  to  oneself  and  to  bystanders  than  that  attending 
inspiration.  The  sounds  here  described,  though  somewhat  modified 
in  character,  are  in  general  still  audible  over  the  manubrium  of  the 
sternum,  and  between  the  scapuhe,  at  and  above  the  level  of  the  roots 
of  the  lungs. 

Over  the  lungs  themselves  the  sounds  which  attend  the  respiratory 
movements  are  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  above.  The  in^- 
ratory  soiuid  is  difficult  to  describe ;  it  has  a  kind  of  rustling  character, 
and  is  feebler  and  of  lower  pitch  than  the  corresponding  tracheal  mnr- 
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mar;  tke  expirstoiy  sound  is  often  absent,  and  when  present  is  still 

feebler  and  lower  in  tone  than  the  inspiratory  sound.    Moreover,  the  two 

sounds,  instead  of  presenting  uniform  intensity  throughout,  and  being 

separated  by  a  distinct  interval  from  one  another,  commence  and  die 

sway  so   gradually  that  they  seem  like   mere  pulses  of  a  continuous 

murmur.     The  healthy  pulmonary  sounds  vary  a  good  deal  in  intensity, 

and,  in  some  degree,  in  quality  in  different  individuals ;  there  are  also 

slight  differences  between  them  as  heard  at  different  parts  of  the  same 

chest ;  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  at  the  apex,  the  sound  towards 

the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration  assumes  an  indistinctly  crepitating  character. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  sounds  ?     That  they  are  not  made  in  the 

larger  air-passages,  and  conveyed  through  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  lungs 

to  the  surface,  seems  clear  from  the  foot  that  in  those  cases  where,  from 

contraction  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  broiyihial  tubes  (as  in  laryngitis, 

pressure  of  an  aneurysm,  and  asthma),  a  peculiarly  intense  noise  is  made 

in  these  canals  during  respiration,  the  pulmonary  murmurs,  instead  of 

being  correspondingly  augmented,  are  diminished  or  actually  suppressed. 

The  ordinary  explanation  is  doubtless  the  correct  one,  namely,  that  they 

are  produced  in  the  minuter  air-passages  and  air-cells  by  the  passage  of 

air  to  and  fro  in  them,  and  by  the  changes  of  form — the  movements — 

which  these  parts  undergo. 

ii.  In  auscidtating  the  voice  it  is  important  to  recollect  the  fact  that 
phonation  takes  place  (the  music  of  the  voice  is  manufactured)  at  the 
rima  glottidis  by  the  vocal  cords ;  that  articulate  sounds  are  formed  only 
in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  by  means,  chiefly,  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
palate.  If  the  larynx  or  trachea  be  examined  stethoscopically  during 
the  act  of  speaking  aloud  or  singing,  the  musical  notes  which  are  evolved 
are  conveyed  through  the  instrument  to  the  ear  with  almost  painful 
force ;  similar  sounds,  diminished  somewhat  in  intensity,  are  also  audible 
over  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  and  between  the  upper  parts  of  the 
scapube  behind.  They  are  still  audible,  but  with  much  less  force,  over 
the  whole  of  those  portions  of  the  chest  which  have  lung-tissue  sub- 
jacent to  them.  The  sounds  are  usually  somewhat  more  intense  above 
than  below,  in  front  than  behind,  and  at  the  lower  part  posteriorly  some- 
times present  even  in  health,  a  somewhat  bleating  character.  The  degree 
in  which  vocal  resonance  or  bronchophony  is  audible  varies  in  different 
individoals,  chiefly  in  dependence  on  the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  voice. 
Thus  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  obvious  in  those  who  have  a  deep  voice  than 
in  those  whose  voice  is  high,  and  in  men  therefore  than  in  women  or 
children.  It  is  often  distinct  when  vocal  fremitus  is  quite  imperceptible, 
and  in  some  individuals  scarcely  exists  at  all.  The  articulate  voice  is 
always  best  distinguished  when  the  patient  speaks  in  a  whisper :  words 
thus  uttered  are  distinctly  transmitted  through  the  stethoscope  applied 
to  the  windpipe  in  the  neck,  or  along  its  course  in  the  thorax,  or  over  the 
situation  of  the  bronchi ;  they  may  also  occasionally  be  heard  over  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  of  healthy  persons,  especially  children.  This  pheno- 
menon is  termed  pectoriloquy. 
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b.  Abnormal  auscultatory  phenomena. — The  respiratory  sounds  are 
often  mnch  modified  in  disease.  We  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  freqaently  not  only  greatly  diminiBhed,  but  actually  absent,  in  certain 
cases  of  obstructive  disease  of  the  larger  air-passages  ;  they  are  enfeebled 
also,  whenever  the  respiratory  movements  are  themselves  feeble,  and  are 
generally  much  weakened  or  even  annulled  where  the  lung  is  compressed, 
consolidated,  displaced,  or  where  fluid,  air,  or  sohd  matter  lies  between 
it  and  the  thoracic  waUs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  respiratory  sounds  are 
necessarily  intensified  whenever  the  acts  which  produce  them  are  unusu- 
ally vigorous.  It  is  due,  doubtless,  to  this  cause  alone  that  they  may  often 
be  heard  with  preternatural  loudness  over  the  healthy  lung  of  a  patient 
whose  other  lung  is  pneumonic  or  compressed  by  pleural  effusion. 

i.  Tubular  or  bronchial  breathing  is  a  modification  of  respiratory 
sound  firequently  heard  over  Umgs  consolidated  by  pneumonia,  compressed 
by  pleuritic  effusion,  or  containing  smallish  cavities,  of  whatever  origin, 
imbedded  in  airless  tissue.  It  almost  exactly  resembles  the  breath-sounds 
audible  over  the  trachea.  The  inspiratory  and  expiratory  elements  b^;in 
and  end  abruptly,  are  uniform  throughout,  and  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  distinct  but  short  interval ;  moreover  the  expiratory  sound  is  some- 
what deeper  and  less  distinct  than  that  of  inspiration.  They  vary  in 
quality  in  different  cases  and  under  different  circumstances,  but  are  gene- 
rally higher  in  pitch  than  the  tracheal  sounds  are.  It  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  their  full  development,  that  the  respiratory  acts  be  moderately 
forcible,  that  the  air-tubes  of  the  portion  of  lung  under  examination  be 
not  completely  obstructed,  and  that  they  do  not  contain  mucus  or  other 
matters  which  are  productive  of  crepitating  and  other  such  adventitious 
sounds.  Hence,  in  pneumonia,  tubular  breathing  may  be  absent  or  in- 
capable of  recognition  if  the  bronchia  be  blocked  up  with  casts ;  in 
pleurisy,  if  the  compression  of  the  lung  be  so  great  as  to  involve  the 
obliteration  of  the  tubes ;  in  pulmonary  excavation,  if  the  vomicae  hare 
no  free  connection  with  the  air-channels  ;  and  in  all  such  affections  when 
the  cavities  or  tubes  are  loaded  with  mucus  or  other  fluids.  Various 
explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  production  of  tubular  breathing. 
By  some  it  has  been  held  that  the  sounds  heard  over  the  affected  portion 
of  lung  are  simply  those  manufactured  at  the  rima  glottidis,  conducted  to 
the  ear  through  the  diseased  tissues.  Others  consider  that  the  tubular 
sounds  are  actually  produced  by  the  to-and-fro  movement  of  air  in  the 
tubes  of  the  diseased  tract.  While  others  again,  with  Skoda  at  their 
head,  regard  them  as  the  laryngeal  sounds  increased  and  modified  by 
consonance  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  An  insuperable  objection,  it  seems  to 
us,  to  the  truth  of  Skoda's  explanation  is  the  fact  that  consonance  either 
increases  the  intensity  of  obvious  musical  tones,  or  develops  an  obvious 
musical  tone  from  unmusical  sounds  or  from  vibrations  which  are  musical 
in  rhythm,  but  of  themselves  too  feeble  for  the  ear  distinctly  to  appre- 
ciate. But  the  tubular  sounds  heard  over  a  pneumonic  lung  are  no  more 
musical  than  those  heard  over  the  trachea.  An  objection  to  the  second 
explanation  resides  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which 
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tabnlar  breathing  is  heard,  the  affected  long-tissue  neither  expands  nor 
oontraets  during  respiration,  so  that  there  can  be  no  to-and-fro  movement 
of  air  in  its  tubes  to  cause  the  sounds  which  may  be  heard  over  it.  The 
first  explanation  appears  to  us  to  be  substantially  correct,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : — the  soxmds  of  tubular  breathing  are  like  those  produced  at 
the  rima  glottidis  during  respiration ;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
these,  as  well  as  all  other  sounds  developed  at  this  orifice,  are  readily 
conveyed,  with  little  change  of  character,  along  the  patent  bronchiiJ 
tabes,  as  along  so  many  small  stethoscopes,  towards  their  peripheral 
distribution;  the  intensity  of  the  tubular  sound  is  proportionate,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  intensity  of  the  larjrogeal  sound,  and  indeed  a  distinctly 
tabular  sound  may,  even  in  health,  be  developed  and  actually  overpower 
the  normal  respiratory  sounds  when  patients  who  are  told  to  breathe 
deeply  breathe  noisily  through  the  larynx.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared 
to  deny  that  to-and-fro  sounds,  differing  little  from  those  originating  in 
the  larynx,  may  be  produced  by  the  to-and-fro  movement  of  air  in 
bronchial  tubes  connected  with  limg  capable  of  respiration,  and  that  such 
sounds  may  contribute  in  some  cases  to  the  collective  result  which  we  term 
tabular  breathing.  Whatever  explanation  be  adopted,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  homogeneousness  of  texture  which  a  consolidated  or 
compressed  lung  presents,  allows,  far  more  readily  than  normal  spongy 
lung-tissue  does,  of  the  transmission  of  sounds  which  are  developed  within 
or  conveyed  into  its  substance  ;  and  further,  that  the  total  suppression  of 
the  healthy  respiratory  murmur,  which  characterises  all  those  conditions 
of  lung  in  which  tubular  breathing  is  heard,  contributes  importantly  to 
its  ready  recognition. 

ii.  Amphoric,  cavernous,  or  metallic  breathing. — These  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  peculiar  quaUty  of  sound  which  may  sometimes 
be  heard  over  cavities  containing  air,  and  usually  communicating  with  the 
external  atmosphere  by  means  of  the  bronchial  tubes  or  other  passages. 
It  consists  in  a  peculiar  metallic  ring,  or  musical  twang,  following  upon 
the  respiratory  or  other  sound  which  calls  it  forth.    A  closely  similar 
twang  attends  the  footfall  of  a  person  walking  between  high  walls,  or 
over  a  vault,  and  may  be  recognised  in  perfection  if  a  child's  india-rubber 
ball  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  ear,  and  then  sharply  tapped  or  filliped. 
The  addition  to  any  other  intrathoracic  sound  of  the  musicsJ  prolongation 
here  lefisrred  to  is  always  indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  cavity  containing 
air ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  heard  almost  as  distinctly  in  a  cavity  the 
size  of  a  walnut  as  in  one  corresponding  in  capacity  to  the  whole  of  the 
plenral  sac.    Its  presence  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  there  is  com- 
monication  between  the  cavity  and  the  outer  air,  although  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  such  a  communication  does  in  fact  exist ;  nor  does  it 
prove  that  the  cavity  to  which  it  is  due  is  an  abnormal  cavity,  for  it  may, 
when  detected  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  be  referrible 
to  the  stomach ;  nor,  again,  does  it  necessarily  throw  light  on  the  form 
of  the  cavity  or  the  structure  of  the  walls,  although,  for  the  most  part,  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  when  we  hear  it  that  the  cavity  or  some  i«rt  of  it 
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is  of  a  rounded  form,  and  that  the  walls  are  somewhat  smooth  and 
elastic,  or,  at  all  events,  of  sach  a  character  as  to  allow  of  reverberation. 
The  cause  of  this  amphoric  resonance  is  obviously  the  reverberation,  or 
succession  of  echoes,  which  occurs  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
cavity  when  any  impulse  or  sound  capable  of  originating  it  reaches  the 
air  in  its  interior.  The  chief  conditions  under  which  amphoric  reson- 
ance manifests  itself  in  connection  with  cavities  are  the  following  : — 
First,  it  attends  the  respiratory  sounds,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
inspiration.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  the  respiratory 
sounds  yielded  from  a  cavity  are,  apart  from  the  superadded  resonance, 
tubular  ;  and  that  if,  from  any  circumstance,  the  musical  twang  be  ab- 
sent from  them,  there  is  nothing  left  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  tubular  breathing.  It  is  probably  never  produced  in  this 
case  vmless  the  cavity  communicates  with  a  bronchial  tube  or  by  a 
fistulous  opening  with  the  external  air ;  and  although  it  is  probably  not 
essential  to  its  production  that  there  shall  be  actual  movement  of  air  into 
and  out  of  the  cavity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  movement  tends  largely 
to  intensify  it.  Second,  it  attends  both  the  sounds  of  vocalisation  and 
those  of  coughing.  Third,  it  may  be  evolved  over  large  cavities  by  per- 
cussion of  the  thoracic  walls  which  bound  them,  and  especially  if  the 
percussion  sound  be  sharp  and  short,  as  it  may  be  made  by  employing  two 
coins, — one  as  a  pleximeter,  the  other  as  a  hammer  (bruit  d'airain). 
Fourth,  it  gives  a  metallic  quality  to  the  various  rdles  or  rattles  which 
are  produced  in  them  or  in  their  vicinity  by  the  passage  of  air  through 
fluid.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  short  sharp  sounds  like  those  of 
ordinary  largish  crepitation  more  readily  induce  an  audible  echo  than  do 
the  duller  less  intense  sounds  of  respiration  and  the  like ;  and  that  hence 
crepitation  often  becomes  metallic  in  small  cavities,  which  give  no  such 
quidity  to  respiratory,  vocal,  or  tussive  sounds,  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  normal  cavities  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Lastly,  in  large  cavities  we 
not  unfrequently  get  that  perfection  of  amphoric  resonance  which  is 
termed  metallic  tinkling ;  a  sound  which  is  always  most  characteristically 
evolved  in  response  to  some  sharp  detonation,  such  as  is  produced  by  tlw 
bursting  of  a  largish  bubble  or  by  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  fluid  from  above  cm 
to  a  surfsMse  of  fluid  below. 

The  cavernous  echo,  although  in  many  cases  remarkably  distinct  and 
unmistakable,  is  in  some  cases  so  feeble  that  it  £eu1s  to  be  transmitted 
along  the  ordinary  stethoscope,  and  can  be  detected  only  by  aid  of  the 
binaural  stethoscope  or  by  the  ear  apphed  directly  to  the  chest.  Further 
it  may  be,  and  often  is,  effectually  concealed  by  tiie  intervention  between 
the  cavity  and  the  thoracic  walls  of  a  layer,  however  thin,  of  crepitant 
lung-tissue.  And,  again,  it  is  important  to  know  that  cavities  of  con- 
siderable size,  especially  if  there  be  no  communication,  or  only  impwfaot 
communication,  between  them  and  bronchial  tubes,  often  yield  no  soond 
whatever  due  to  themselves,  and  merely  very  feebly  conduct  tabular  or 
even  healthy  respiratory  sounds  due  to  the  lung-tissue  in  which  they 
are  imbedded. 
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There  are  yet  one  or  two  other  sounds  which  may  be  developed 
within  cavities,  and  may  hence  be  included  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  cavernous  respiration.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  a  cavity  may 
be  of  such  a  size  and  shape  as  to  be  capable  of  resonating  to  some  par- 
ticular note ;  and  that  the  production  of  that  note  by  the  patient  in  his 
luynx  may  be  attended  with  special  resonance  within  the  cavity.  And, 
again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  cavity  communicates,  by  a  flap- 
like or  valvular  opening  with  a  bronchial  tube,  there  is  no  sound  audible 
over  the  cavity  during  ordinary  respiration  or  during  the  earlier  period  of 
a  forcible  inspiration ;  but  that  during  the  course  of  the  latter  the  air 
rushes  into  the  cavity  with  an  audible  click,  hiss,  or  gurgling  sound — a 
phmomenon  which  is  repeated  whenever  the  patient  inspires  deeply. 

iii.  Bronchophony,  pectoriloquy,  and  agophony. — The  terms  pectori- 
bquy  and  bronchophony  have  been  employed  with  great  laxity,  even  by 
those  who  assume  to  be  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  auscultation.  It 
has  been  frequently  asserted  that  bronchophony  as  it  becomes  more  marked 
passes  into  pectoriloquy,  as  though  the  two  conditions  were  mere  grades 
of  the  same  phenomenon.  This,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  fact; 
bronchophony  never  becomes  converted  into  pectoriloquy,  although  they 
ue  often  associated ;  loud  bronchophony,  indeed,  drowns  the  pectoriloquy 
with  which  it  may  be  associated ;  and,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  exist- 
ence of  pectoriloquy,  it  is  always  best  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  broncho- 
[^ony  by  making  the  patient  speak  in  a  whisper.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  bronchophony  is  the  offspring  of  laryngeal  intonation,  pecto- 
liloqny  of  the  articulate  sounds  developed  within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Bronchophony,  in  its  pathological  sense,  means  preternatural  distinct- 
ness, or  loudness,  with  little  alteration  of  quality,  of  the  laryngeal 
musical  tones  as  conveyed  to  the  ear  through  the  tissue  of  the  lung.  Its 
intensity,  as  well  in  disease  as  in  health,  presents  considerable  variety. 
Hence  in  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  abnormal  bronchophony 
we  must  not  be  content  to  note  that  the  voice-resonance  is  louder  in  one 
part  than  another ;  but  we  must  observe  whether  it  is  relatively  loudest 
over  those  parts  of  a  lung  in  which  normally  it  is  comparatively  feeble  ; 
and  especially  we  must  be  careful  to  compare  the  resonance  of  the  voice 
in  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest.  Bronchophony  is 
generally  developed  over  consoUdated  lung-tissue  (pneumonic,  tuber- 
cular, or  other)  and  over  the  sites  of  vomicae.  And  its  development  in 
almonnal  situations  is  clearly  due  to  the  same  combination  of  causes  as 
that  to  which  we  have  ascribed  the  phenomena  of  tubular  breathing  : — 
namely,  first,  the  conduction  of  the  musical  vibrations  along  the  patent 
Imnchial  tubes,  or  tubes  and  cavities,  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
consolidated  tissue ;  and,  second,  the  ready  transmission  of  these  vibra- 
tions thence  through  this  tissue  to  the  surface  of  the  chest.  Skoda  attri- 
bates  bronchophony,  as  he  does  tubular  sounds,  to  consonance  of  the 
luyngeal  sounds  within  the  bronchial  tubes.  We  are  far  from  denying 
that  the  tubes  may  consonate  to  musical  sounds,  or  that  they  do  so  con- 
*onate  in  certain  cases.    But  a  tube  of  a  certain  definite  length  can  only 
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consonate  to  a  certain  definite  note,  and  possibly  to  some  of  the  higher 
harmonics  of  that  note ;  and  assuming  (what  seems  scarcely  possible) 
that  the  length  of  tube  capable  of  consonating  is  to  be  measured  from 
the  rima  glottidis  to  the  terminal  part  of  a  bronchial  tube  at  the  base  of 
the  lung  (a  length  of  about  twelve  inches),  the  lowest  note  to  which  it 
(being  a  pipe  closed  at  both  ends)  could  consonato  would  be  one  produced 
by  undulations  a  foot  long,  or  one  lying  between  B  and  C  of  the  treble 
clef.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  consonating  note 
would  be  much  higher.  Now,  if  this  explanation  were  true,  the  deeper 
tones  of  the  voice,  which  are  actually  loudest  in  bronchophony,  should 
be  comparatively  inaudible,  and  of  acute  tones  one  only,  or  one  and 
some  of  its  harmonics,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  ear.  Bat  this  is 
certainly  not  the  case. 

Pectoriloquy  implies  the  conveyance  through  the  stethoscope  placed 
on  the  chest  of  the  articulate  utterances  of  the  person  auscultated,  as 
though  he  were  applying  his  Ups  to  the  instnunent  and  speaking  throngh 
it  into  the  ear.  We  have  pointed  out  that  this  phenomenon  is  always  to 
be  heard  most  distinctly  when  the  patient  whispers,  because  it  is  then 
uninterfered  with  by  the  noise  of  the  laryngeal  notes.  There  is  another 
reason  why  it  should  then  be  most  audible.  Since  articulate  sounds  are 
produced  in  the  mouth,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  bronchial 
tubes,  they  must  pass  the  portals  of  the  larynx.  But  in  loud  speakiiig 
these  portals  are  closed,  and  must  hence  materially  obstruct  the  trans- 
mission of  such  sounds ;  in  whispering,  on  the  other  band,  they  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  patent,  and  the  obstacle  to  their  transmission  is 
necessarily  proportionately  diminished.  Pectoriloquy  and  bronchophony 
are  not  necessarily  concurrent  phenomena.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
that  pectoriloquy,  Uke  the  other,  is  often  detected  both  over  consolidated 
lung-tissue  and  over  cavities.  We  believe  that  it  is  most  frequently  and 
most  distinctly  audible  over  cavities  which  communicate  fr'eely  with 
bronchial  tubes. 

JEgophony  is  a  modification  of  bronchophony,  and  gradually  passes 
into  it.  It  is  generally  compared,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the  bleating  of 
a  goat,  or  to  the  squeaking  voice  adopted  by  the  exhibitors  of '  Punch  and 
Judy.'  These  comparisons  are  by  no  means  inapt.  The  voice  trans- 
mitted along  the  stethoscope  differs  materially  in  quaUty  team  the  voice 
as  it  emanates  from  the  patient's  mouth ;  it  is.  even  if  musical  and  fiill- 
toned  as  uttered,  tremulous,  bleating},  and  high-pitehed  as  it  reaches  the 
ausculfator'6  ear.  Borne  degree  of  this  quality  of  sound  may  occasionally 
be  recognised,  even  in  health,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  ohest  behind. 
But  it  is  only  heard  in  perfection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula  in  cases  of  moderate  pleuritic  effusion;  and 
indeed,  when  well  marked,  may  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  this 
condition.  It  is  obvious  that  the  peculiar  bleating  high-pitehed  character 
is  due,  as  Dr.  Stone  has  pointed  out,  to  imperfect  transmission  of  the 
voice,  to  the  fact  that  ite  graver  tones  are  lost  or  are  greatly  enfeebled 
in  transmission,  while  the  higher  tones  and  the  harmonics  of  the  gravor 
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tones  are  comparatively  unaffected.  In  support  of  this  view  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  {egophonio  soimd,  though  apparently  clearer, 
is  often  ^stinctly  feebler  than  the  normal  voioe-resonance  to  be  heard 
over  the  healthy  lung.  Sound,  as  is  well  known,  is  readily  transmitted 
throagfa  either  gases,  fluids,  or  sohds,  but  it  does  not  so  readily  pass  from 
one  of  these  media  to  the  others ;  and  it  seems  obvious  therefore  that 
the  sounds  produced  within  or  carried  into  the  bronchial  tubes  should 
experience  some  degree  of  filtration  (so  to  speak)  in  passing  from  the 
tabes  to  the  solid  lung-tissue,  from  this  to  fluid,  from  this  again  to  the 
thoracic  parietes,  and  thence  through  the  stethoscope  to  the  ear.  High 
notes  are  more  penetrating  than  those  of  graver  tone,  and  hence  would 
be  less  hkely  to  suffer  in  their  passage. 

In  association  with  pectoriloquy,  bronchophony,  or  segophony  there 
can  generally  be  detected  a  distinct  whiff  of  tubular  quality,  either 
accompanying  or  following  the  articulate  or  vocal  sounds.  In  broncho- 
phony and  ffigophony  this  is  perceptible  almost  exclusively  at  the  end  of 
syllables,  and  chiefly  at  the  end  of  those  terminating  with  the  explosive 
consonants  b,  p,  d,  t,  k,  and  hard  g,  and  is  obviously  due  to  the  non-vocal 
rash  of  air  through  the  open  glottis,  which  as  a  rule  follows  on  the  utter- 
ance of  these  sounds.  In  whispered  pectoriloquy  a  similar  whiff  not  only 
sncoeeds  each  syllable,  but  accompanies  it  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
Miunciation.  These  are  merely  tubular  expiratory  phenomena,  due  to 
the  same  cause  that  determines  the  ordinary  tubular  expiratory  sound, 
and  have  no  special  significance.  It  should  be  added  that,  under  similar 
drcomstances,  a  like  whiff  or  blowing  sound  follows  each  sonorous  expi- 
ratory shock  of  cough. 

iv.  Crepitation.  Bdles. — When  mucus,  serum,  blood,  or  other  fluids 
are  contained  in  the  air-tubes,  the  passage  of  air  through  them  is 
attended  with  a  variety  of  sounds  to  which  the  above  and  other  names 
have  been  given.  These  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  passage  of  air 
in  the  form  of  bubbles  of  various  sizes,  and  to  the  rupture  of  these  bub- 
bles at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  through  which  they  pass,  or  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  sticky  surfaces.  The  size  of  the  bubbles  necessarily  has  a 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  tubes  or  cavities  in  which  they  occur.  Thus,  if 
thej  be  formed  in  the  air-cells  or  bronchial  passages  they  must  be  ex- 
cessively minute ;  if  in  the  trachea  or  larger  bronchi  they  are  generally 
of  considerable  size.  The  sounds  to  which  they  give  rise  depend  partly 
upon  their  size,  partly  upon  their  number,  partly  upon  the  dimensions 
of  the  channel  or  cavity  within  which  they  occur,  and  partly  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  consolidation  in  the  limg-tissue  around.  Fine 
erepitalion  [crepitant  r&le)  is  produced  only  in  the  air-cells  and  bronchial 
paBsages,  and  may  be  regarded  as  almost  characteristic  of  the  first  stage 
of  pneumonia.  It  is  apparently  due  to  the  rupture  of  innimierable 
small  bubbles,  which  individually  are  almost  inappreciable,  but  collec- 
tively constitute  a  sound  which  has  been  aptly  likened  to  that  produced 
by  rubbing  the  hair  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Crepitation  {mucous 
rdlei. — In  all  forms  of  crepitation,  except  that  just  spoken  of,  the  bubbles 
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which  burst  at  one  time  are  comparatively  few  ;  moreover  they  are  indi- 
vidually distinguishable,  and  differ  to  some  extent  from  one  another  in 
sound.  The  collective  sonorous  result,  therefore,  is  more  or  less  coarse 
and  irregular.  In  some  cases  two  or  three  crackles  or  clicks  only  can  be 
detected  in  the  course  of  an  inspiration  or  expiration.  In  other  cases 
they  are  so  numerous  that  the  whole  of  inspiration  and  perhaps  the 
whole  of  expiration  are  noisy  with  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  all  the  minute  varieties  of  crepitation  which  may  be  included 
under  the  name  which  we  have  here  selected.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  are  probably  all  due  to  the  presence  of  fluid  in  medium-sized  and 
large  tubes,  that  the  differences  which  are  presented  depend  partly  on 
ihe  quantity  of  fluid  present,  partly  on  its  quality,  and  partly  on  the  force 
with  which  air  is  driven  through  it,  and  that  when  the  larger  crepitatiou 
approaches  that  of  pneumonia  in  quality,  it  is  often  termed  siib-crepita- 
tion  or  sub-crepitant  mucous  rdle.  Gurgling. — This  term  fairly  well  ex- 
plains itself,  but  is  at  the  same  time  di£Bcult  to  define.  It  implies  partly 
large  crepitation,  such  as  may  be  heard  in  the  trachea,  partly  the  sounds 
which  result  from  the  mere  agitation  of  fluid,  falling,  splashing,  chnm- 
ing,  and  the  like.  It  occurs  in  large  tubes  and  cavities.  Metallic  crepi- 
tation.— This  term  may  be  applied  to  large  crepitation  in  which  the 
bursting  of  the  bubbles  is  attended  with  a  distinct  musical  twang  or 
metallic  resonance.  It  is  developed  either  in  cavities  or  in  large  tubes. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  cavernous  or  metallic  respiration  is  never  met 
with  in  undilated  bronchial  tubes.  The  sharp,  short  sound,  however,  of 
a  bursting  bubble  develops  an  audible  resonance  under  conditions  which 
would  fail  to  affect  similarly  the  prolonged  and  feeble  respiratory  murmur. 
V.  Bhonchus. — This  word  is  often  used  synonymously  with  rale,  and 
both  are  often  applied  to  all  varieties  of  unnatural  sounds  caused  by  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  by  diminution  of  their  diameter. 
B&le,  however,  strictly  means  rattling  or  crepitation,  which  is  essentially 
an  unmusical  sound ;  whereas  rhonchus  signifies  snoring,  a  sound  always 
to  some  extent  musical,  and  may  conveniently  be  made  to  embrace  all 
abnormal  musical  sounds  which  are  occasioned  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Such  sounds  have  sometimes  a  deep  tone,  almost  exactly  like  an  ordinary 
snore,  or  the  cooing  of  a  dove ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
high-pitched  and  of  a  whistling  or  hissing  character.  The  deeper  notes 
are  usually  termed  sonorous,  the  acuter  notes  sibilant.  The  former,  like 
the  voice  itself,  may  produce  distinct  fremitus  in  the  thoracic  parietes, 
and  both  may  be  distinctly  audible,  not  only  to  the  patient  himself  but  to 
the  bystander.  The  cause  of  rhonchus  is,  not  the  bmrsting  of  bubbles  or 
the  passage  of  air  through ,  fluid,  but  the  passage  of  air  through  a  tube 
narrowed  at  some  point  either  by  thickening  of  its  parietes  or  by  the 
adhesion  of  a  plug  of  tenacious  mucus.  The  almost  complete  closure  of 
the  tube,  like  the  corresponding  closure  of  the  glottis  in  intonation, 
compels  the  passage  of  the  air  in  a  series  of  successive  puffs,  which  soon 
become  rhythmical,  and  hence  a  musical  note  results.  The  pitch  of  the 
musical  note  depends  on  various  complex  conditions,  the  exact  iuflaenoe 
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of  each  one  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  but  is  determined 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the  size  of  the  bronchial  tube  within 
which  it  is  developed.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  hissing  and  whistling 
sounds  or  sibilant  rhonchi  arise  in  the  smaller  tubes,  and  grave  tones  or 
sonoroDs  rhonchi  are  the  product  of  the  larger  ones. 

vi.  Splashing. — In  large  cavities  containing  air  and  limpid  fluid, 
especially  therefore  in  cases  of  effusion  into  the  pleura,  associated  with 
pneumothorax,  a  distinct  splashing  sound  may  often  be  caused  by  the 
process  termed  succussion ;  in  other  words,  by  giving  the  patient  a  smart 
shake.  This  sound  is  often  audible  to  the  patient  himself  as  weU  as  to 
other  attentive  listeners  standing  by.  It  may,  of  course,  be  more  readily 
Tecc^nised  by  auscultation. 

vii.  Amphoric  bubble. — In  cases  of  hydro-pneumothorax  may  also  be 
very  rarely  recognised  a  sound  to  which  the  name  '  amphoric  bubble ' 
may  perhaps  be  given.  Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  by  Dr.  T. 
A.  Barker.  On  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  back  in  the  interscapular 
region  while  the  patient  was  sitting  erect,  and  then  making  him  gradually 
bend  his  trunk  forwards,  a  sound  exactly  like  that  which  occurs  during 
the  decanting  of  wine  was  distinctly  audible.  It  was  single  only,  but 
conld  be  elicited  as  frequently  as  the  patient  was  made  to  bend  his  body 
forwards  to  a  certain  angle.  It  was  obviously  due  to  the  facts :  that  the 
partially- collapsed  lung  hung  down  from  the  apex  of  the  pleural  cavity  so 
as  to  form  an  incomplete  septum  between  its  anterior  and  posterior  parts ; 
that  the  lower  margin  of  the  lung  dipped  into  the  pleural  fluid,  thus 
rendering  the  air-chamber  behind  the  lung  and  that  in  front  of  it  discon- 
tinuous ;  and  that  consequently,  with  change  of  posture,  the  level  of  the 
fltiid  tended  to  rise  in  one  cavity  and  sink  in  the  other,  until  the  sudden 
passage  of  air  from  the  one  to  the  other  was  permitted  under  the  septum. 

viii.  Friction  sounds  are  caused  by  the  attrition  of  opposed  pleural 
sorfaces.  They  never  occur  in  the  healthy  pleura,  and  it  is  essential  for 
their  production  that  the  surfaces  be  roughened  by  inflammatory  or  other 
deposit.  Further,  as  a  rule,  they  have  very  little  intensity,  and  are 
scarcely  if  at  all  audible  beyond  the  spot  at  which  they  are  developed. 
Friction-sounds  present  many  varieties  of  character.  In  some  cases  there 
is  a  uniform  to-and-fro  murmur  accompanying  inspiration  and  expiration, 
and  having  a  close  resemblance  to  the  sound  produced  by  rubbing  two 
sor&ces  of  paper  together.  In  some  cases  the  sound  differs  little  if  at  all 
from  some  forms  of  intra-pulmonary  crepitation :  there  may  be  a  con- 
tmuous  crackling  attending  one  or  both  respiratory  movements,  or  merely 
a  few  isolated  clicks  or  crepitations.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
soimds,  whether  they  be  fine  or  coarse,  occur  in  a  series  of  irregular  jerks. 
The  jerks,  indeed,  may  exist  without  the  presence  of  actual  friction- 
BoimdB,  in  which  circumstances  the  respirations  become  (over  limited 
are«)  'jerky,'  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  '  wavy.'  Friction-sounds 
have  received  various  names,  such  as  grazing,  rubbing,  creaking,  and  the 
like,  which  to  some  extent  express  their  quahty.  They  have  also  been 
described  as  '  superficial '  in  character.    It  need  scarcely  be  remarked, 
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however,  that  this  epithet  can  have  no  other  meaning,  as  applied  to 
sounds,  than  that  they  are  loud  or  distinct.  Its  use  is  altogether  objec- 
tionable, as  tending  to  cause  confusion  between  the  facts  which  we  observe 
and  the  inferences  we  deduce  from  them.  In  cases  of  pleural  friction,  the 
rubbing  of  the  opposed  surfaces  may  produce  a  tremor  in  the  thoracis 
walls,  readily  detectible  by  the  hand.  It  may  be  observed  that  loudness  or 
roughness  of  friction-sound  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  either  rough. 
ness,  hardness,  or  abundance  of  lymph.  The  loudest  and  coarsest  sounds 
are  occasionally  produced  by  the  thinnest,  softest,  and  most  recent  films. 

E.  Detection  of  Cavities,  Consolidated  Lung,  and  Pleural  Effusion. 

Before  leaving  tlie  subjects  of  auscultation  and  percussion  it  may  be 
convenient  to  recapitulate  the  phenomena  which  attend  and  indicate  the 
presence  of  cavities,  consolidated  lung,  and  pleural  effusion. 

1.  The  detection  of  cavities  is  often  very  important ;  and  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  no  doubt,  by  considering  the  patient's  history,  the  results 
of  periodical  examinations  of  his  chest,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  special  acoustic  phenomena,  we  may  arrive  at  a  fairly  correct 
conclusion.  Bat  the  acoustic  phenomena  which  by  their  presence  prove 
the  existence  of  a  cavity  are,  as  Skoda  asserts,  very  few  indeed.  Dulness, 
bruit  de  ix>t  f6U,  normal  resonance,  tympanitic  resonance,  high-pitched 
resonance  may  each  be  present.  Feebleness,  with  indeterminate  character 
of  the  respiratory  sounds,  tubular  sounds,  gurgling,  may  also  each  be 
present  in  its  turn.  There  is  probably  always  more  or  less  marked 
bronchophony  and  pectoriloquy.  Pectoriloquy,  indeed,  is  more  distinct, 
as  a  rule,  over  cavities  than  over  merely  consolidated  lung.  The  only 
sounds,  however,  which  positively  indicate  the  presence  of  a  cavity  are : 
first,  the  musical  or  metallic  ring  or  resonance  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies the  respiratory  sounds,  the  voice,  the  movements  of  fluid  in  the 
ca\-ity,  and  the  percussion  stroke  upon  its  walls ;  second,  the  splashing 
sound  caused  by  succussion ;  and,  third,  the  production  of  the  amphoric 
bubble  to  which  we  have  adverted.  But  these  sounds  may  all  be  absent 
from  cavities  even  of  large  size. 

2.  The  conditions  which  collectively  indicate  consolidation  are  sense 
of  resistance,  impaired  or  annulled  resonance,  increase  of  vocal  fremitus, 
tubular  breathing,  or  correspondingly  modified  conditions  of  rhonchus  or 
crepitation,  bronchophony,  and  pectoriloquy.  These  conditions  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  necessarily  all  present  in  every  case. 

3.  The  indications  of  pleural  effusion  are  dulness  on  percussion,  with 
variation  of  the  limits  of  dulness  and  resonance  in  accordance  with 
variation  of  posture,  tubular  breathing,  or  more  frequently  extreme 
feebleness  or  absence  of  respiratory  sound,  impairment  or  suppression  of 
vocal  fremitus,  and  segophony.  To  which  may  be  added,  dilatation  oS 
the  affected  side  and  intercostal  spaces,  with  sometimes  obvious  fluctua- 
tion, and  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  downwards  and  of  the  medi- 
astinum to  the  opposite  side.  But,  again,  many  of  these  phenomena  are 
often  absent  from  othens'ise  well-marked  cases  of  effusion. 
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n.    LARYNGITIS  AND  TRACHEITIS. 

Causation. — Laryngeal  and  tracheal  inflammation  is  caused  mainly  by 
eipoBore  to  cold  or  wet,  or  both.  It  is  then  sometimes  the  primary 
sffection,  but  is  often  a  mere  extension  of  ordinary  catarrh  or  of  acute 
bronchitis.  It  may  be  due,  however,  to  many  other  causes : — to  the  local 
operation  of  irritating  gases,  fluids,  or  solid  particles,  among  which  may 
be  enumerated  boiling  water,  vomited  matters,  and  puriform  secretions 
fiinHshed  by  the  lung  itself;  to  the  presence  of  certain  morbid  conditions 
or  diseases,  such  as  variola,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  erysipelas, 
syphilis,  and  tuberculosis ;  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  subjacent 
tissues ;  and  even,  as  regards  the  larynx,  to  sustained  or  violent  exertion, 
as  occurs  in  clergymen  and  other  public  speakers,  and  in  those  who  strain 
themselves  in  coughing  or  shouting.  It  may  be  determined  also  by  local 
violence.  There  are,  further,  many  conditions  which  predispose  to  it ; 
among  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  fact  of  having  suffered  &om  a 
previous  attack,  and  the  presence  of  Bright's  disease. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  local  changes  which  attend  and  indicate  laryn- 
gitis are  those  of  inflammation  of  mucous  membrane  generally,  with 
modifications  due  to  peculiarities  of  arrangement  and  structure  which  the 
laryngeal  tissues  present.  The  mucous  membrane  and  subjacent  parts 
are  congested  and  oedematons ;  and  the  epithelial  surface,  at  first  (as  in 
ordinary  nasal  catarrh)  pretematurally  dry,  soon  secretes,  though  not  in 
large  quantities,  a  glairy,  transparent  mucus,  which  subsequently  becomes 
thick  and  muco-purulent.  In  ordinary  mild  cases  the  tumefaction  and 
reddening  are  slight  yet  pretty  uniformly  diffused — the  vocal  cords  pro- 
bably being  injected  and  swollen,  and  studded  with  flakes  of  adherent 
mncos.  In  more  severe  cases  the  submucous  tissue  may  be  largely  infil- 
trated and  oedenaatons ;  and  hence  the  affected  regions  often  assume  a 
translucent,  almost  jelly-like,  aspect,  though  still  presenting  a  congested 
aorface.  Bach  swelling,  or  oedema,  may  affect  mainly  the  epiglottis, 
aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  false  vocal  cords,  or  some  other  limited  tract, 
or  may  be  general.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  parts 
whose  tissues  are  closest  in  texture  suffer  least  in  this  respect,  and  that 
hence  the  free  edge  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  true  cords  for  the  most  part 
escape.  In  most  cases  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  presents 
simply  the  ordinary  characters  of  mucus  or  muco-pus.  But  in  some  (even 
in  the  absence  of  diphtheria)  an  adherent  false  membrane  forms  upon  the 
sor&ce.  This  sometimes  foUows  the  attempt  to  swallow  boiling  water. 
Ulceration  is  an  unusual  sequel  of  ordinary  inflammation.  It  occurs 
most  commonly,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  phthisis  and  constitutional 
syphilis,  even  when  no  specific  lesions  are  present. 

Ulceration  in  phthisis  may  be  the  result  of  simple  excoriation.  It  then 
begins  with  round  or  oval  shallow,  saucer-like  depressions,  of  an  ashy 
cdoor  and  with  congested  marguis.  Its  most  important,  if  not  commonest, 
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seat  is  the  point  of  the  processus  vocalis.  Ulcers  in  this  situation  bcline 
to  extend  deeply,  to  expose  more  or  less  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  to 
lead  to  their  partial  or  total  destruction  by  caries  or  necrosis.  There  is  a 
great  tendency,  indeed,  both  in  phthisis  and  in  syphilis,  for  ulceration  to 
involve  the  cartilages  (arytenoid,  cricoid,  and  thyroid),  and  to  cause  their 
erosion  or  necrosial  destruction.  But  in  some  cases  the  cartilaginous 
affection  takes  its  origin  in  inflammation  of  the  perichondrium.  For  the 
most  part  the  necrosed  cartilages  have  undergone  more  or  less  complete 
ossification.  The  forms  of  larjmgitis  last  referred  to  may  be  regarded  as 
essentially  of  a  chronic  nature ;  but  simple  laryngitis  also  may  become 
chronic.  The  anatomical  characters  of  this  variety  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  the  acute  affection.  The  chief  distinctions  are  that,  in  the  former 
case,  the  inflammatory  redness  is  less  intense,  and  the  thickened  tissues 
are  more  opaque  and  apparently  more  solid,  thus  losing  their  peculiar 
(Edematous  character.  When  laryngitis  becomes  chronic  the  follicles  of 
the  affected  surface  often  undergo  hypertrophy.  To  such  oases  the  name 
of  glandular  laryngitis  has  been  given. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  tracheitis  are  essentially  identical 
with  those  which  characterise  laryngitis.  The  sur&ce,  which  is  at  first 
drier  than  natural,  soon  secretes  an  over-abundance  of  modified  mncos, 
and  occasionally,  like  that  of  the  larynx,  gets  covered  with  an  adherent 
pellicle.  The  mucous  membrane  itself,  and  the  subjacent  tissues,  be- 
come congested  and  infiltrated,  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  in 
syphilis  and  phthisis,  ulceration  takes  place.  The  ulcers  are  mostly,  in 
the  first  instance,  mere  excoriations,  which  tend  gradually  to  increase 
in  area  and  thus  to  coalesce,  and  in  depth  so  as  gradually  to  expose  the 
cartilages.  The  latter  may  thus  get  eroded  or  necrosed,  and  even  de- 
tached and  expectorated.  Abscesses  may  form  in  the  walls  of  the  trachea 
or  external  to  them,  and  communications  may  be  established  between  its 
tube  and  that  of  the  oesophagus.  The  healing  of  ulcers,  whether  in  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  may  produce  serious  cicatricial  contraction. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — 1.  Acute  laryngitis  is  dangerous  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  Uable  to  cause  serious  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  rima  glottidis,  and  hence  death  from  suffocation.  The 
inflammation  is  for  the  most  part  of  little  intensity,  and  gives  rise  to 
comparatively  slight  constitutional  disturbance.  There  is  usually  during 
the  earlier  period  of  the  affection  elevation  of  temperature,  accelerati(» 
and  hardness  of  pulse,  flushing  of  the  face,  furring  of  the  tongue,  thirst, 
and  loss  of  appetite.  But  in  favourable  cases  these  symptoms  soon 
subside,  and  in  unfavourable  cases  get  replaced  by  those  of  asphyxia. 

The  special  symptoms  of  laryngitis  are  often  preceded  by  those  of 
ordinary  catarrh,  and  especially  by  those  of  catarrhal  affection  of  the 
fauces,  which,  in  many  respects,  they  resemble.  The  patient  complains 
of  dr}-ness  or  roughness,  soreness,  itching,  pricking,  or  aching,  or  it  may 
be  of  several  or  all  of  these  sensations,  which  he  refers  to  the  back  of  the 
tliroat  and  to  the  region  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  There  is  generally  also 
some  tenderness  to  touch,  and  there  may  be  absolute  pain  when  the  parts 
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are  roughly  handled.  The  sense  of  soreness  is  aggravated  by  the  act  of 
swallowing,  especially  if  sohd  matters  be  taken,  and  there  is  commonly 
also  a  good  deal  of  aching  thus  caused  besides  soreness.  The  dryness 
and  irritabiUty  of  the  throat  compel  the  patient  nevertheless  to  make 
constant  efforts  at  deglutition,  and  at  clearing  the  throat,  and  excite 
more  or  less  frequent  spasmodic  attacks  of  cough.  The  voice  gets  altered 
in  quality,  and  respiration  somewhat  impeded.  Examination  with  the 
laryngoscope  reveals  congestion  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  and  if  the  parts  above  the  vocal  cords  be  much  affected  they  may 
entirely  conceal  the  rima  glottidis  and  its  surroundings  from  view. 

Certain  of  the  symptoms  here  enumerated  require  to  be  considered  a 
little  more  in  detail.  Some  degree  of  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
respiration  is  probably  always  experienced,  and  this,  under  the  influence 
of  excitement  or  sudden  spasm,  may  readily  amount  to  manifest  dyspnoea ; 
expiration  is  a  little  prolonged,  and  tends  perhaps  to  be  wheezy.  But 
very  often  matters  become  much  more  serious ;  both  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration (the  former  more  especially),  even  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  get 
harsh  or  whistling,  noisy  and  prolonged,  and  he  suffers  from  continuous 
difSculty  of  breathing.  In  cases  of  still  greater  severity  all  the  symptoms 
of  asphyxia  become  developed ;  the  patient  sits  up  in  bed  gasping  for 
breath,  which  is  still  harsh,  wheezy,  or  whistling ;  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  bis  mouth  open,  his  nostrils  dilated,  his  respiratory  muscles  acting 
with  spasmodic  force;  anxious,  restless,  throwing  his  arms  about,  or 
clutching  at  any  support  which  may  be  near ;  with  eyes  prominent  and 
staring,  face  Uvid  and  ghastly,  skin  bathed  in  sweat,  and  pulse  rapid, 
small,  failing,  and  perhaps  irregular.  Under  these  circumstances  death 
may  occur  suddenly  from  complete  obstruction  of  the  rima  glottidis.  But 
more  commonly  the  patient  begins  to  ramble,  and  presently  passes  into  a 
condition  of  insensibility  upon  which  death  gradually  supervenes. 

The  voice  is  almost  invariably  altered  in  quality ;  it  becomes  hoarse, 
uncertain,  or  reduced  to  a  whisper.  In  the  beginning  it  is  in  general 
merely  hoarse ;  it  is  somewhat  rougher  than  natural,  and  at  the  same 
time  deeper  toned — phenomena  which  depend  either  on  the  adhesion  of 
mucus  to  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords,  or  on  some  modification  in  their 
thickness,  elasticity,  or  tension.  This  hoarseness  is  sometimes  apparent 
only  on  rising  in  the  morning,  and  disappears  during  the  day ;  it  is  apt, 
however,  to  be  brought  on  again,  and  to  be  converted  into  actual  aphonia, 
by  unwonted  use  of  the  voice.  At  a  later  period  of  the  disease,  when  the 
tissues  above  the  vocal  cords  are  highly  oedematous,  or  the  cords  are  much 
thickened  and  scarcely  movable,  complete  aphonia  is  usuaUy  present. 

The  cough  varies  in  severity ;  sometimes  it  is  incessant,  or  comes  on 
in  uncontrollable  paroxysms.  But  it  is  generally  attended  with  so  much 
pain  in  the  larynx  that  the  patient  endeavours  (probably  in  vain)  to  sup- 
press it.  It  is  always  at  first,  like  the  voice,  hoarse  and  loud ;  and  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  children,  and  where  there  is  manifest  dyspnoea, 
its  inspiratory  element  is  long,  loud,  and  whistling,  and  the  expiratory 
effort  is  attended  with  a  remarkably  harsh,  sonorous,  metaUic  clang. 
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Later  on,  the  congh,  like  the  voice,  becomes  ineffective,  wheezy,  or 
aphonic. 

Acute  laryngitis  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  or  followed  by  bronchitis, 
or  (especially  in  children)  by  collapse  and  lobulax  pneumonia — comphca- 
tions  which  aggravate  the  patient's  symptoms  and  add  materially  to  his 
danger.  It  is  sometimes  as  rapidly  fatal  as  almost  any  disease  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  is  so  mild  in 
its  symptoms  that  but  httle  attention  is  paid  to  it ;  yet  it  is  always  at- 
tended with  risk,  and  should  be  carefully  treated. 

The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  laryngitis  in  a  mild  form  is 
evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which  persons,  after  exposure  to  cold, 
suffer  from  soreness  referrible  to  the  larynx,  and  hoarseness  or  loss  of 
voice.  This  affection  generally  lasts  for  three  or  four  days,  subsides  with 
increase  of  laryngeal  secretion,  and  leaves  no  ill  consequences  behind. 
Dr.  Cheyne  asserts  that  hoarseness  is  an  uncommon  phenomenon  in  the 
catarrhal  affections  of  young  children,  and  that  its  occurrence  should 
make  us  dread  the  supervention  of  croup.  Our  own  belief,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  hoarseness  is  not  uncommon  in  children,  and  that  it  has 
no  more  serious  import  in  them  than  in  adults.  The  phenomena,  how- 
ever, of  slight  laryngitis  in  children  under  two  or  three  years  of  age,  and 
even  in  those  who  are  a  little  older,  are  often  so  remarkable  that  they  are 
confounded  with  those  of  spasmodic  croup  or  larytigismus  stridulus.  The 
child,  after  having  suffered  from  slight  catarrhal  symptoms,  or  sometimes 
in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  health,  wakes  suddenly  during  the  night 
in  an  agony  of  dyspnoea.  He  starts  up  in  bed  with  a  look  of  extreme 
anxiety  and  terror,  gasps  for  breath,  inspires  laboriously  with  a  hissing 
or  whistling  sound,  and  coughs  at  intervals  with  a  series  of  harsh,  loud, 
metallic,  expiratory  shocks  ;  his  voice  is  hoarse  or  reduced  to  a  whisper. 
After  the  symptoms  have  lasted  half-an-hour  or  more,  during  which  time 
the  patient  has  been  enduring  all  the  horrors  of  impending  suffocation, 
they  subside,  the  skin  gets  moist,  and  he  falls  into  a  comfortable  sleep. 
The  next  day  he  probably  appears  to  be  pretty  well,  although  there  may 
still  be  some  hoarseness  of  voice,  and  the  cough  may  still  have  a  croupy 
character.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  attacks  to  occur  two  or  three 
nights  or  more  in  succession.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  they  are 
mainly  spasmodic ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are 
often  induced  immediately  by  the  entrance  of  saliva,  or  even  of  reguigi- 
tated  food,  during  sleep,  into  the  larynx.  They  tore  seldom  &tal.  Neither 
of  the  above  forms  of  larjTigitis,  however,  differs  essentially  from  the 
rarer  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  early  assume  an  aggravated  character, 
and  in  which  the  patients  die,  suffocated,  after  periods  varjing  from  a  few 
hours  to  two,  three,  or  four  days. 

2.  Chronic  laryngitis. — Under  the  head  of  chronic  laryngitis  may  be 
included :  first,  simple  laryngitis,  which  has  assumed  a  chronic  form ; 
second,  aphonia  clericorum;  and  third,  ulcerative  processes,  connected 
especially  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 

In  the  first  variety  the  symptoms  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the 
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acnte  affection,  excepting  in  tiieir  comparatiTe  mildness.  They  are  liable, 
however,  to  exacerbations,  and  rapid  oedema  of  the  submucous  tissue  may 
at  any  time  ensue.  Dr.  Mackenzie  states  that  in  this  form  of  chronic 
laryngitis  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  are  comparatively  rarely  con- 
gested and  swollen,  but  that  it  is  chief  y  the  false  vocal  cords,  capitula 
Santorini,  and  epiglottis  that  suffer. 

Aphonia  clericonun  may  originate  in  catarrh,  like  other  forms  of 
laryngitis,  or  may  be  the  result  of  simple  over-exertion.  It  soon,  however, 
and  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  persistent  use  of  the  voice,  becomes  a 
chronic  affection.  Its  s3rmptoms  are  like  those  of  ordinary  chronic  laryn- 
gitis, but  on  the  whole  are  more  mild.  The  patient,  indeed,  often  suffers 
from  littie  except  a  sense  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  persistent  hoarseness, 
and  a  tendency  to  hawk  and  clear  the  throat.  Laryngoscopically,  the 
appearances  are  those  of  chronic  laryngitis.  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
in  this  case  there  is  a  special  tendency  to  hypertrophy  of  the  laryngeal 
glands,  and  that  their  enlarged  orifices  may  often  be  distinctly  recognised. 

The  laryngeal  affection  which  so  commonly  attends  pulmonary  phthisis 
creeps  on  insidiously,  and  is  sometimes  fax  advanced  before  the  pulmonary 
disease  has  made  very  manifest  progress.  It  differs  from  the  varieties  of 
chronic  laryngitis  above  considered  in  its  progressive  aggravation  and  its 
incurabihty.  At  the  beginning  it  presents  no  special  symptoms  ;  but,  as 
the  disease  goes  on,  complete  aphonia,  dyspnoea  which  may  be  exceedingly 
severe,  and  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  become  established ;  indeed, 
in  many  cases  swallowing  becomes  almost  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
passage  of  food  through  the  rima  glottidis  when  the  act  is  attempted.  On 
laryngoscopic  examination,  the  soft  parts  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less 
thickened,  sometimes  congested,  sometimes  pale,  and  for  the  most  part 
opaque  ;  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  draws  attention  to  the  &ct  that  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds  usually  look  hke  '  two  large,  solid,  pale,  pyriform  tu- 
monrs,  the  large  ends  being  against  each  other  in  the  middle  line,  and  the 
small  ones  directed  upwards  and  outwards.'  The  presence  of  ulcers  may 
sometimes  be  recognised.  Syphilitic  affections  of  the  larynx  are  not 
wholly  specific.  But,  whether  specific  or  not,  the  symptoms  to  which 
they  give  rise  are  those  of  progressive  chronic  laryngitis.  In  the  later 
stages  of  constitutional  syphilis  extensive  ulceration  of  the  larynx  is  not 
onconunon,  and  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  so-called  '  laryngeal  phthisis,' 
there  is  a  great  tendency  for  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  various  cartilages  to 
take  place.  Here,  however,  the  epiglottis  is  most  prone  to  suffer.  Such 
complications,  no  matter  what  their  cause,  always  largely  diminish  the 
ultimate  prospect  of  even  partial  recovery,  and  bring  in  their  train  special 
symptoms  in  addition  to  those  of  simple  laryngitis.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned :  infiltration  and  oedema  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck  super- 
ficial to  the  laryngeal  cartilages;  fetid  breath  and  purulent  discharge; 
the  occasional  separation  of  portions  of  cartilage  or  bone,  which  may 
either  be  expectorated  or  cause  sudden  death  by  obstructing  the  laryngeal 
orifice ;  the  formation  of  abscesses  or  sinuses  which  may  open  in  various 
positions ;  the  perforation  of  arteries,  with  profuse  and  fatal  hemorrhage ; 
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and  occasionally,  as  a  sequela  of  the  separation  of  sequestra  and  cicatri- 
sation, permanent  and  serious  contraction  of  the  glottis  or  other  parte  of 
the  laryngeal  canal. 

8.  The  symptoms  due  to  tracheitis  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
in  inflammation  limited  to  the  trachea  there  is  not  necessarily  any  pain 
in  the  pharyngeal  stage  of  deglutition,  or  any  affection  of  the  musical 
quality  of  the  voice,  and  that,  while  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  less,  the 
benefit  to  be  expected  from  tracheotomy  is  also  less.  Further,  some 
tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  trachea  may  be  expected,  some  pain  in  the 
same  situation  on  coughing,  and  some  tenderness  or  soreness  in  the 
passage  of  food  along  the  oesophagus. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  laryngitis  may  be  divided  into  the 
constitutional  or  general,  and  the  local,  of  which  the  latter  is  by  £ar  the 
most  important.  The  local  treatment  to  the  exterior  of  the  larynx  com- 
prises leeches  (which  should  be  applied  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  I, 
bhsters  and  other  counter-irritants  (which  are  also  best  applied  in  the 
same  region),  and  poultices  or  hot  fomentations  over  the  larynx  itselL 
For  internal  local  treatment  may  be  employed :  the  inhalation  of  steam, 
simple,  or  medicated  with  volatile  aromatic  or  sedative  substances  siach  as 
turpentine,  camphor,  benzoin,  creasote,  or  conium;  the  inhalation  of 
atomised  fluids  such  as  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  acetate  of 
lead,  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  perohloride  of  iron,  or  tannin  ;  the  applica- 
tion, by  means  of  a  sponge  or  brush,  of  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(5j  ad  Ij),  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  (3j,  sij,  ad  |j),  or  any  of  the 
other  articles  just  enumerated ;  the  insufflation  of  finely-powdered  astrin- 
gents or  sedatives  ;  and  scarification  of  the  congested  or  oedematons 
tissues.  In  order  that  the  internal  local  treatment  may  be  effectual,  it  is 
important  that  (excepting  in  the  case  of  simple  inhalation)  the  remedies 
should  be  apphed  by  means  of  special  apparatus  under  the  guidance  of 
the  laryngoscope.  The  application  of  ice  or  cold  compresses  to  the 
exterior  of  the  larynx,  and  the  sucking  of  ice,  are  measures  which  may 
often  be  adopted  with  advantage.  As  to  general  treatment,  we  must  be 
governed  mainly  by  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  and  by  the 
character  of  his  attack.  In  acute  cases,  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  and 
other  nauseating  remedies  have  been  largely  advocated ;  opium,  as  in 
most  inflammatory  affections,  especially  such  as  are  attended  with  pain  or 
distress,  is  often  of  extreme  value.  Warm  baths,  and  the  retention  of 
the  patient  in  an  equable,  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  are  generally  of  use 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  cases ;  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  cases,  iron 
and  other  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  change  of  air,  and,  if  need  be,  iodide  of 
potassium,  or  mercurial  salts. 

In  the  laryngitis  which  so  often  attends  an  ordinary  catarrh  it  is  ad< 
visable  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  at  any  rate  free  from 
exposure  to  draughts,  to  apply  hot  fomentations  or  mustard  plaisters 
externally,  to  order  him  to  gargle  his  throat  frequently  with  warm  milk  or 
with  slightly  astringent  solutions,  or  to  relieve  his  fnucial  discomfort  by 
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the  use  of  gelatinous  or  oleaginous  substances  (among  which  may  be 
included  common  calves'-foot  jelly  and  black-currant  jelly)  or  to  inhale 
steam.  Diaphoresis  may  be  encouraged,  and  expectorant  medicines  may 
be  administered.  Opium  is  of  great  value  in  relieving  the  patient's  dis- 
comfort. When  the  case  is  severe  &om  the  beginning,  or  when  it  begins 
to  assume  a  serious  aspect,  our  local  treatment  must  be  more  active ; 
leeching  externally,  and  scarification  within,  become  then  of  great  im- 
portance. Sometimes  in  such  cases  swabbing  the  throat  with  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  perchloride  of  iron,  or  alum,  is  followed  by 
the  best  results.  In  the  stridulous  laryngitis  of  young  children  the  danger 
is  mainly  momentary  (so  to  speak),  and  due  to  spasm ;  and  treatment, 
therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  efficacious,  must  be  prompt.  Generally  it  is  advis- 
able to  place  the  patient  in  a  hot  bath,  and  to  apply  a  sponge  wrung  out 
in  hot  water  over  the  larynx.  It  is  usually  customary  to  administer  an 
emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha  or  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  may,  however,  be 
qaestioned  whether  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  not  more  likely  to  be 
beneficial  than  the  use  of  an  emetic.  In  the  chronic  form  of  laryngitis, 
local  bleeding  and  scarification  are  rarely  necessary  except  to  reUeve 
exacerbations ;  but  blisters  and  other  counter-irritants  externally,  and  the 
systematic  employment  of  medicated  apphcations  to  the  interior  of  the 
larynx,  are  then  specially  indicated.  In  the  so-called  '  aphonia  clericorum ' 
prolonged  rest  from  the  use  of  the  voice  should  especially  be  enjoined. 
In  all  cases,  whether  they  be  acute  or  chronic,  specific  or  non-specific,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  may  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to 
save  life  by  the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  The  need  for  its  perform- 
ance must  generally  be  determined  at  the  moment.  It  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  precise  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  judgment  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant in  such  cases.  It  is  probably  sufficient  to  say  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  die  of  uncomplicated  laryngeal  obstruction  without 
having  that  chance  of  recovery  given  him  which  tracheotomy  affords ; 
that  it  is  unwise  to  delay  the  operation  until  the  patient  is  moribund ; 
that  it  is  better  to  perform  it  needlessly  than  too  late  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
it  should  not  necessarily  be  discarded  even  if  the  patient  appears  to  be 
just  dead. 


m.    BKONCHITIS. 

Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  dependent  chiefly 
on  exposure  to  cold.  But  it  also  arises,  like  laryngitis,  fi:om  the  inhalation 
of  irritant  matters ;  as  a  comphcation  or  sequela  of  various  febrile  dis- 
orders, such  as  influenza,  hooping-cough,  measles,  and  typhoid  fever ;  and 
in  connection  with  various  idiopathic  affections,  more  especially  heart  and 
kidney  diseases.  It  may  also  be  developed  under  the  influence  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  and  carcinoma,  and  probably,  too,  in  connection  with 
syphilis  and  gout.  Its  prevalence  depends  largely  upon  temperature  and 
season,  and  hence  it  is  chiefly  fatal  in  autumn  and  winter ;  it  is  favoured 
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by  such  occupations  as  expose  persons  to  the  influence  of  irritant  or  other 
noxious  matters,  and  such  as  necessitate  frequent  and  sudden  exposure  to 
variations  of  temperature  ;  it  affects  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex, 
but  it  has  a  marked  preference  for  sach  as  have  had  previous  attacks,  and 
is  especially  fatal  in  early  infancy  and  in  old  age. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  like  inflam- 
mation affecting  other  mucous  membranes,  is  attended  with  changes  in 
their  epitheUal  covering  and  glandular  secretions,  and  in  the  subjacent 
tissues. 

The  discharge  is,  in  the  first  mstance,  diminished  in  quantity,  but 
soon  becomes  more  abundant  than  in  health,  thin,  transparent,  and  either 
watery  or  viscid,  and  subsequently  acquires  more  or  less  opacity  and 
thickness,  and  a  yellowish  or  greenish  tint.  Sometimes  it  remains 
watery,  sometimes  assumes  the  characters  of  pus,  and  not  imfreqnently, 
if  the  inflammation  be  intense  or  the  congestion  great,  presents  streaks 
and  spots  of  blood.  Under  the  microscope  the  viscid  transparent  secre- 
tion presents  abundance  of  shed  ciliated  epithelial  and  other  cells ;  and 
the  acquisition  of  opacity  is  connected  with  the  replacement  of  these  by 
cells  of  embryonic  character,  fatty  or  granule  cells,  and  pus  corpuscles. 
In  some  rare  cases  groups  of  bronchial  tubes  are  found  occupied  by 
laminated  fibrinous  casts,  which  on  separation  present  a  branching  or 
tree-like  aspect. 

The  mucous  membrane  becomes  congested,  sometimes  intensely  con- 
gested, and  the  seat  of  minute  extravasations  of  blood ;  at  the  same  time 
it  undergoes  infiltration  and  thickening,  and  may  even  acquire  a  granular 
or  villous  aspect,  and  a  soft  or  pulpy  consistence.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  know  that,  in  a  large  nuibber  of  oases,  especially  chronic  cases, 
the  congestion  disappears  whoUy  after  death,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
seems  scarcely  changed  either  in  thickness  or  in  texture. 

The  inflammatory  process  may  be  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  muoons 
membrane ;  but  it  often  pervades  the  submucous  tissue  ;  and  in  some 
cases  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bronchial  walls,  leading  also  to 
infiltration  and  induration  of  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  them. 
In  the  last  case  the  muscular  fibres  may  either,  if  merely  irritated,  b« 
stimulated  to  unwonted  action,  or  undergo  atrophy  or  degeneration,  and 
lose  their  contractile  properties.  In  most  cases  of  bronchitis  the  mucous 
membrane  remains  whole  ;  but  occasionally  ulceration  takes  place.  This 
is  more  common  in  phthisis  than  in  the  uncomplicated  disease,  and 
usually  commences,  as  does  tracheal  or  laryngeal  ulceration,  in  simple 
excoriation.  The  excoriations,  at  first  small  and  round  or  oval,  graduiJIy 
enlarge  and  coalesce,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  increase  in  depth. 
Thus  the  walls  may  undergo  gradual  removal  (the  cartilages  disappearing 
by  caries  or  necrosis),  the  surrounding  lung-tissue  share  to  a  greater  at 
less  extent  in  the  destructive  processes,  and  the  tubes  be  converted  into 
irregular  channels  bounded  by  diseased  lung-tissue.  In  some  caae« 
gangrene  occurs.  Ulcerative  destruction  occasionally  takes  place  from 
without,  as  when  a  pulmonary,  glandular,  or  other  abscess  opens  into  an 
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adjoining  tube.  It  is  tlias  that  abscesses  about  the  r6ots  of  the  lungs 
discharge  themselves  into  the  bronchi,  and  that  calcareous  matter  from 
diseased  bronchial  glands  finds  its  way  into  these  or  smaller  tubes. 

Bronchitis  is  limited,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  to  the  tubes  of 
large  and  medium  size ;  bat  sometimes  affects  mainly  or  entirely  the 
minoter  tubes.  In  the  latter  case,  not  only  is  the  affection  marked  by 
greater  intensity  of  symptoms  and  aggravated  danger  to  life,  but  the  local 
patholc^cal  changes  assume  a  more  serious  character ;  the  thickening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  encroaches  more  seriously  on  the  channels  of 
the  affected  tubes,  and  their  secretions  tend  to  accumulate  in  them  and 
to  block  them  up  completely.  Hence  post  mortem  we  not  un&equently 
find  the  smaller  tubes  distended  with  pas  or  mucus,  void  of  air,  and  qoite 
impermeable. 

The  indirect  influence  of  bronchitis  over  the  structural  condition  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  proper  tissues  of  the  lungs  is  very  remarkable.  As 
r^ards  the  tabes,  we  have  already  pointed  out  that,  by  extension  of  ulcer- 
ation, they  may  be  converted  into  irregular  channels ;  this  change  may  be 
seen  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  connection  with  the  capillary  or  terminal 
taboles.  Bat,  independently  of  ulceration,  the  tubes,  and  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  may  undergo  considerable  dilatation  &om  the  combined  effects 
of  simple  accumulation  of  contents  and  infiammatory  weakening  of  their 
waUs.  In  acute  bronchitis,  attended  with  much  secretion,  the  lung-tissue 
often  becomes  pretematurally  distended  with  air,  and  retains  the  accumu- 
lated air  even  after  death ;  this  condition  is  sometimes  incorrectly  termed 
emphysema ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  proceeds  to  actual  emphysema,  in 
which  the  vesicular  structure  is  more  or  less  seriously  disorganised. 
Besides  over-distension,  the  exactly  opposite  condition  of  pulmonary 
collapse  is  often  met  yrith,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  associated  with 
over-distension  of  other  parts  ;  collapse  is  intimately  related  to  another 
frequent  complication  of  bronchitis,  and  indeed  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  it ;  we  mean  lobular  pneumonia.  All  the  secondary 
phenomena  arising  in  the  progress  of  bronchitis,  which  have  here  been 
enumerated  (namely,  dilatation  and  destruction  of  tubes,  dilatation  and 
destruction  of  air-cells  or  emphysema,  lobular  collapse  and  lobular  pneu- 
monia), form  a  more  or  less  important  part  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
tend  both  to  aggravate  its  symptoms  and  to  perpetuate  them.  It  will, 
nevertheless,  be  convenient  to  defer  their  complete  discussion. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  bronchitis  comprise,  in 
varying  proportions,  those  of  inflammatory  fever,  those  of  defective 
aeration  of  blood,  and  those  directly  referrible  to  the  condition  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  ;  to  which  may  be  added  those  arising  from 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  blood  through  these 
organs. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  are  always  most  pronounced  at 
the  commencement  of  acute  attacks  and  of  exacerbations  of  the  chronic 
affection,  and  often  disappear  wholly,  to  be  replaced  by  other  conditions, 
daring  the  progress  of  the  disease.    The  temperature,  excepting  in  very 
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severe  cases,  especially  of  capillary  bronchitis,  and  in  young  children, 
rarely  exceeds  100°  or  101°.  In  exceptional  cases  it  may  moout  to  102°, 
103°,  or  104°.  With  elevation  of  temperature  there  may  at  first  be  chills 
or  rigors,  and  dryness  of  skin.  But  perspirations,  more  or  less  profose, 
are  apt  to  alternate  with  dryness,  or  to  replace  it.  The  pulse  becomes 
accelerated,  the  respirations  hurried,  the  tongue  furred ;  the  patient  has 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  and  scanty  turbid  urine ;  he  probably 
complains  of  headache  and  febrile  pains  in  his  limbs ;  and  he  is  apt  to 
be  drowsy,  though  often  wakeful  at  night. 

Diminished  aeration  of  the  blood  tends  to  the  reduction  of  temperature, 
to  interference  with  the  processes  of  nutrition,  and  to  enfeeblement  of  the 
heart's  action  and  of  the  pulse.  The  temperature  of  bronchitis  may  hence 
be  subnormal  even  in  acute  attacks.  The  pulse,  moreover,  is  sometimes 
full  and  incompressible,  owing  either  to  increase  of  arterial  tension 
secondary  to  venous  obstruction,  or  to  poisoning  of  the  nervous  centres ; 
and  in  chronic  cases  it  is  often  abnormally  slow.  The  &C6,  and  especially 
the  lips  and  cheeks,  assimie  a  pale  or  livid  hue ;  profuse  perspirations 
break  out ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  impairment  of  the  mental  facolties, 
to  deUrinm,  and  coma. 

The  local  symptoms  are  due  to  the  processes  going  on  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  They  comprise  cough,  at  first  dry  and  irritable,  later  on  freer'  and 
attended  with  expectoration ;  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  increase  in  the 
number  of  respirations  and  in  the  efforts  required  of  the  patient  ;  com- 
parative prolongation  of  the  acts  of  expiration ;  and  the  various  forms  of 
rhonchus  and  crepitation,  which  are  caused  by  thickening  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  or  secretion  into  the  tubes. 

1.  Acute  bronchitis. — The  symptoms  of  bronchitis  vary  considerably 
according  to  its  severity  and  the  conditions  which  cause  or  complicate  it. 
In  its  mildest  form  it  is  a  comparatively  trivial  affection.  It  then  usually 
commences  with  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  which  gradually  travels  downwards,  involving  first  the 
larynx,  and  then  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  attended  with  febrile  disturb- 
ance, irritabihty  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  tickling  or  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  throat,  burning,  soreness  or  rawness  within  the  chest, 
and  cough,  the  paroxysms  of  which  cause  considerable  aggravation  of  the 
intrathoracic  discomfort.  There  is  frequently,  also,  tenderness  over  the 
manubrium,  with  tenderness  and  aching  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  cough  is  at  first  dry,  but  in  a  short  time 
becomes  loose  and  attended  with  the  discharge  of  transparent  glairy 
mucus.  With  the  progress  of  the  case  the  sputa  get  opaque  and  muoo- 
purvdent,  then  gradually  cease,  and  health  is  restored  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  or  at  most  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  two. 

In  more  severe  cases,  the  symptoms  are  the  same  in  kind,  but  aggra- 
vated. The  febrile  phenomena  which  usher  in  the  attack  are  more  intense, 
the  cough  and  pain  in  the  chest  are  more  distressing,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  obvious  dyspncea.  There  may,  indeed,  while  the  mucous  membrane  is 
simply  swollen,  and  the  cough  is  yet  dry,  be  great  asphyxial  distress  and 
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lividity  of  sur&ce,  and  the  patient  may  even  at  this  stage  die  asphyxiated. 
More  commonly,  however,  here  as  in  the  former  case,  the  mucous  surface 
ere  long  begins  to  discharge,  and  the  cough  to  be  attended  with  expectora- 
tion, which,  except  that  it  is  probably  much  more  profuse,  and  apt  to  be 
streaked  with  blood,  passes  through  the  ordinary  phases.  During  this 
period,  also,  death  may  take  place  from  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  consequent  slow  asphyxia ;  or,  without  the  actual 
supervention  of  asphyxia,  the  patient  may  gradually  pass  into  a  typhoid 
state,  with  feeble,  quick,  irregular  pulse,  dry  cough,  copious  sweats  and 
delirium ;  or  he  may  sink  from  a  combination  of  these  conditions.  Oc- 
casionally death  is  sudden  owing  to  the  sudden  obstruction  of  some  of  the 
larger  tubes. 

The  most  dangerous  form  of  acute  bronchitis  is  that  which  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  capillary  bronchitis.  It  is  that  form  in  which  the 
inflammation  affects  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  minuter  broncliial 
tubes.  It  is  most  common  in  children,  yet  is  not  imfrequent  in  persons  of 
more  advanced  age.  The  fever  which  ushers  it  in  is  generally  pretty 
intense,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  lividity  are  considerable ;  the  cough, 
however,  may  be  much  less  troublesome  than  in  other  cases,  and  even 
during  the  stage  of  secretion  may,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  dislodging 
accomnlations  in  the  minuter  tubes,  remain  inefficacious  and  dry.  Further, 
there  is  generally  comparatively  Uttle  intrathoracic  pain  even  in  violent 
coughing.  The  tendency  in  capillary  bronchitis  is  to  speedy  death  firom 
asphyxia  and  debility. 

The  auscultatory  phenomena  of  bronchitis  comprise  mainly  sonorous 
and  sibilant  rhonchi,  and  crepitation  of  various  sizes. .  Musical  rhonchi  are 
chiefly  heard  dtuing  the  dry  stage,  crepitation  during  the  later  stages,  but 
even  then  musical  sounds  are  apt  to  be  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
In  capillary  bronchitis  the  rhonchus  is  mostly  sibilant,  and  the  crepitation 
small.  The  sounds  elicited  by  percussion  differ  Uttle  from  those  of  health. 
If  the  lung- tissue  be  much  distended  with  air,  as  it  often  is,  the  percussion 
sound  may  be  somewhat  more  resonant  than  normal ;  but  obvious  dulness 
is  rarely  produced,  even  if  there  be  lobular  collapse,  unless  the  collapse  be 
extensive,  or  pneumonia  or  other  complications  be  present. 

2.  Chronic  bronchitis. — Bronchitis  often  assumes  a  chronic  form, 
especially  among  the  labouring  classes,  and  in  middle  or  advanced  life. 
It  may  become  chronic,  however,  at  all  ages,  and  in  persons  of  any  grade 
of  society.  When  a  patient  suffering  from  acute  bronchitis  continues  to 
expose  himself  to  the  conditions  which  caused  it,  the  inflammation  is  likely 
to  be  kept  up  ;  and,  again,  bronchitis  is  one  of  those  affections  which,  when 
once  they  have  been  experienced  and  cured,  tend  to  recur  on  the  shghtest 
provocation.  The  ordinary  history  of  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  patient,  after  exposure  to  weather,  probably  during  the 
winter,  has  an  attack  of  the  disease,  from  which  he  recovers  during  the 
ensuing  spring,  remaining  fairly  well  imtil  the  approach  of  the  following 
winter ;  that  then  a  fresh  attack  is  contracted,  from  which  again  recovery 
takes  place ;  that  these  attacks  of  vrinter  cough  then  recur  annually. 
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gradually  increasing  in  severity  and  duration,  and  being  separated  from 
one  another  by  shorter  and  shorter  intervals  of  comparatively  good  health ; 
and  that  each  such  successive  interval  becomes  a  period  of  increasing^ 
shortness  of  breath,  until  it  merges  in  that  of  the  bronchitic  condition, 
which  thus  becomes  continuous,  although  stiU  probably  presenting  winter 
exacerbations.  Each  bronchitic  attack  differs  but  little  in  its  symptoms 
from  an  ordinary  acute  seizure,  excepting  perhaps  that  it  is  rarely  attended 
with  such  manifest  febrile  disturbance,  and  that  the  expectoration  is  apt 
speedily  to  assume  the  mnco-purulent  condition  and  to  continue  of  this 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  to  become  more  or  less  abundant,  until 
the  approach  of  the  long-delayed  convalescence. 

These  successive  long-continued  attacks  generally  lead  gradually  bat 
surely  to  those  structural  pulmonary  changes  which  have  been  already 
enumerated,  and  to  those  various  remote  lesions  referrible  to  long-oontinaed 
congestion  of  the  systemic  venous  system  which  follow  equally  oft  this 
disease  and  on  cardiac  affections ;  the  mucous  membrane  tends  to  secrete 
more  abundantly  than  natural,  even  when  the  patient  is  otherwise  ap- 
parently well ;  emphysema,  or  dilatation  of  the  tubes,  or  both  of  these 
conditions,  gradually  supervene  ;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  beocHnes 
dilated  and  hypertrophied ;  and  systemic  venous  congestion  ensues,  in 
which  the  liver  and  kidneys  CEpecially  share.  The  symptoms  due  to  these 
lesions  are  consequently  added  one  after  another  to  those  of  simple  bron- 
chitis ;  the  patient  soon  begins  to  suffer  from  persistent  shortness  of 
breath  and  bronchial  accumulation,  and  sooner  or  later  gets  cyanotio, 
anasarcous,  and  the  subject,  maybe,  of  jaundice,  Edbuminuria,  or  both. 

The  thorax  of  a  patient  who  has  suffered  long  from  chronic  bronchitis 
gradually  assumes,  in  consequence  partly  of  his  persistent  powerfol  in- 
spiratory efforts,  partly  of  emphysema,  a  rounded  form — the  well-known 
barrel  shape  so  common  in  this  affection. 

Cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  within  certain  limits,  differ  widely  from 
one  another  in  their  severity  and  in  the  symptoms  with  which  they  are 
attended.  In  some  the  bronchial  secretion  is  so  scanty,  other  symptoms 
being  well  developed,  that  the  affection  has  been  termed  dry  bronchitis  ; 
in  some  the  discharge  is  so  profuse  that  the  name  bronchorrhcea  has 
been  given  to  the  malady ;  and,  in  other  cases,  even  where  no  gangrenous 
condition  is  present,  the  expectoration  is  disgustingly  fetid — a  condition 
said  to  be  chiefly  met  with  when  there  is  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
The  expectoration  and  the  auscultatory,  percussive,  and  tactile  phenomena 
yielded  by  persons  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  do  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  those  presented  by  patients  suffering  from  the  acute  disorder, 
and  call,  therefore,  for  no  special  description.  Death,  in  which,  sooner 
or  later,  the  chronic  disease  so  often  terminates,  is  usually  dae  to 
asphyxia,  asthenia,  or  a  combination  of  these  conditions. 

The  expectoration  of  laminated  casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  an 
event  which  may  naturally  be  looked  for  in  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which 
the  diphtheritic  process  has  travelled  from  the  larynx  into  the  trachea 
and  thence  downwards.    And,  indeed,  since  the  diphtheritic  peUicIe  may 
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form  upon  any  part  of  any  mncons  membrane,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
o<x»siouaUy  forms  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  independently  of  any 
such  affection  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi,  and  that  equally  under 
these  circumstances  expectoration  of  casts  may  take  place.     But  oc- 
casionally such  casts  are  spat  up  from  time  to  time  by  patients,  whom 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  diphtheria.    The  causes,  pathology,  and 
symptoms  of  this  affection,  which  has  been  termed  plastic  bronchitis,  are 
alike   obscure.      All  that  is  positively  known  is  :  that  persons,   after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  ill-health,  and  symptoms  something  like  those 
of  slight  chronic  bronchitis  or  lobular  pneumonia,  expectorate  either 
without  warning  or  after  prolonged  dyspnoea,  and  as  the  result  of  a 
suffocative  paroxysm  of  cough,  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  this 
material,  often  in  connection  with  htemoptysis,  which  may  be  profuse,  or 
with  muco-purulent  discharge  ;  that  tliis  plastic  expectoration  may  then 
cease  or  may  continue  off  and  on  for  an  indefinite  period ;   and   that, 
although  some  of  these  patients  die  ultimately  of  phthisis,  or  of  the 
accidents  which  attend  the  process  of  expectoration,  the  majority  appear 
to  make  a  good  and  permanent  recovery.    There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  portions  of  lung-tissue  to  which  the  obstructed  tubes  lead  are  in 
a  state  of  collapse  or  lobular  pneumonia ;  and,  indeed,  although  in  most 
cases  there  appears  to  have  been  perfect  pulmonary  resonance  with  more 
or  lees  rhonchus  and  crepitation,  a  few  have  been  recorded  in  which,  as 
might  he  expected,  there  was  circumscribed  dulness,  with  total  absence  of 
respiratory  murmur  over  the  dull  area.     The  co-existence,  however,  of 
pulmonary  and  bronchial  lesions  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion between  them.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  haemoptysis,  blood 
occasionally  coagulates  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  that  in  pneumonia 
bronchial  casts  of  the  same  material  that  fiUs  up  the  air-cells  are  now 
and  then  produced ;  but  these  seem  to  be  distinct  from  the  casts  of  plastic 
bronchitis,  which  probably  originate  in  situ. 

Treatment. — Bronchitis  is  one  of  the  commonest  diseases  of  temperate 
climates,  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  incapacity  for  useful  work 
and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  death. 
Its  treatment  is  therefore  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  discuss  it  under  different  heads.  Hygienic  treatment. — 
This  comprises  the  keeping  of  the  patient  in  an  equable  and  moderate 
temperature,  not  below  66°  or  66°,  and  if  possible  not  very  largely  exceed- 
ing this,  and  preferably,  therefore,  confining  him  to  the  house  or  even  to 
one  room ;  the  maintenance  of  some  degree  of  moisture  of  atmosphere  ; 
the  use  of  hot  baths,  the  Turkish  bath,  or  the  hot  pediluvium  ;  and  the 
regulation  of  the  diet  according  to  the  patient's  capabilities  and  needs. 
Local  treatment. — Under  this  head  may  be  included:  first,  treatment 
applied  to  the  skin,  inclusive  of  counter-irritation  by  mustard  plaisters, 
blisters,  and  the  like,  dry-cupping,  and  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 
leeches  or  cupping-glasses;  second,  treatment  applied  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  such  as  the  inhalation  of  steam,  either  simple  or  medicated 
with  some  of  those  substances  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  laryngitis.  Medicinal  treatment. — The  drugs  which  have  been 
employed  are  various.  Among  expectorant  or  nauseating  medicines, 
ipecacuanha,  squills,  and  tartar  emetic  hold  a  high  place  ;  stimnlant 
drugs,  such  as  the  gum  resins  and  balsams,  more  particularly  benzoin, 
tolu,  guaiacam,  and  ammoniacum,  are  often  valuable;  and  as  closely 
related  in  action  to  these  may  be  enumerated  ammonia,  senega,  and 
the  stimulant  vegetable  tonics.  Sedatives  and  narcotics,  such  as  opium, 
conium,  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus,  are  of  great  importance;  and  in 
certain  stages  and  in  certain  cases  so  also  are  sulphuric  ether  and  lobelia. 
Lastly,  tonics  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  often,  and  especially  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  acute  affection  and  in  chronic  cases,  of  extreme  value. 

In  ordinary  mild  bronchitis,  httle  or  nothing  is  needed  beyond  keeping 
the  patient  in  a  warm  room,  the  inhalation  of  steam,  the  application  to 
the  chest  of  a  mustard  plaister,  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  or  pediluvium,  the 
exhibition  of  small  quantities  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  and  the  rehef  of 
thirst  and  dryness  of  mouth  by  warm  diluent  drinks. 

In  acute  cases  of  greater  severity,  it  may  be  necessary  to  abstract 
blood  from  the  surface  of  the  chest.  This  can  only  be  needed  when 
there  is  extreme  di£Scnlty  and  pain  in  breathing,  especially  if  at  the  same 
time  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bronchial  membrane  is  congested 
and  swollen,  and  yielding  but  little  secretion.  The  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  removed  must  be  determined  by  the  age  and  state  of  the  patient,  and 
by  the  effect  of  its  removal.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to  withdraw  an 
adequate  quantity  at  first  than  to  repeat  the  operation  over  and  over 
again.  In  such  cases,  too,  counter-irritants  and  inhalation  are  of  great 
value.  As  regards  medicines,  antimony  or  ipecacuanha  in  nauseating 
doses,  combined,  it  may  be,  with  squills,  and  above  all  with  small  doses 
of  opium,  and  frequently  administered,  is  generally  useful.  When  the 
bronchial  secretion  becomes  abundant  and  muco-purulent,  these  may  still 
be  continued,  or  may  be  replaced  by  the  more  stimulating  forms  of 
expectorant  medicines.  In  this  stage  the  combination  of  drugs  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Stokes,  namely,  ammonia,  opium,  and  senega,  is  often  of 
much  service,  as  also  are  the  balsams  or  gum-resins.  When  the  patient 
suffers  much  from  bronchial  accumulation,  an  occasional  emetic  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  may  be  resorted  to  with  benefit.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  persistent  use  of  tartar  emetic,  in  pretty  large  doses, 
associated  with  alcohoUc  stimulants,  is  frequently  of  value.  In  pro- 
tracted cases,  and  during  convalescence,  tonics  are  called  for,  and  good 
natritiouB  diet.  Few  drugs  are  more  valuable  than  opium  in  the  treat- 
ment of  bronchitis ;  it  relieves  pain  and  distress,  diminishes  the  irritability 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  need  for  coughing,  and  probably  also 
tends  to  reduce  inflammation.  At  the  same  time  its  administration  is 
often  fraught  with  danger.  It  is  generally  best  to  give  it  in  fireqaeni 
small  doses ;  and  it  is  well  to  give  it  very  cautiously  or  to  withhold  it 
entirely  when  the  patient  shows  signs  of  imperfect  aeration  of  blood,  vehen 
his  bronchial  tubes  are  overloaded  with  mucus,  or  when  he  tends 
to  ramble. 
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In  ehronic  bronchitis,  especiallj  when  exacerbations  are  present,  the 
treatment  most  in  the  main  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  aoate  affecticm. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  use  of  medicines 
ealeolated  to  depress  the  patient's  strength,  are  not  desirable.  Counter- 
irritants,  inhalation,  stimulant  medicines,  tonics,  and  good  diet  are  chiefly 
indicated.  It  is  in  these  cases,  too,  that  hygienic  treatment  is  especially 
likely  to  be  serviceable.  The  patient  who  is  suffering  from  a  wintw 
con^,  increasing  year  by  year  in  severity,  and  in  whom  emphysema  and 
other  snch  lesions  are  in  progress,  shonld  dress  warmly  even  in  summer , 
should  be  careful  not  to  expose  himself  to  draughts  or  to  the  evening  or 
early  morning  air,  should  give  up  those  pursuits  which  expose  him  to 
the  causes  of  bronchitis,  and  should  pass  his  winters  on  the  South  Coast, 
or  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  some  other  warm  equaUe 
climate,  or  else  confine  himself  to  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms,  well 
ventilatdd,  but  kept  at  a  uniform  and  comfortably  warm  temperature. 


IV.    PNEUMONIA. 


Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  like  bron- 
chitis, is  due  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  to  the  influence  of  cold  and 
wet;  and  it  would  seem  that  it  may,  under  special  circumstances,  be 
caosed  either  by  brief  exposure  of  portions  of  the  heated  surface  of  the 
body  to  a  severe  chill,  or  by  prolonged  exposure  of  the  whole  normally 
warm  sur&ce  to  comparatively  slight  degrees  of  cold.  It  is  especially 
common  in  temperate  climates,  and  at  those  seasons  (spring  more  parti- 
cularly) when  the  temperature  is  liable  to  great  variations.  It  may  also 
be  caused  by  the  spread  of  inflammation  (whether  originally  due  to  cold 
ex  not)  from  other  parts :  as  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, hooping-cough,  measles,  influenza,  diphtheria,  and  the  like ;  from 
the  pleura  in  cases  of  pleuritis  ;  or,  if  the  pleural  cavity  be  obliterated  by 
adhesions,  from  the  chest-walls  or  surrounding  viscera.  And  again,  it 
may  be  developed  by  the  direct  action  of  mechanical  and  other  irritation, 
soeh  as  follows  the  inhalation  of  irritant  gases,  particles  of  dust  or  other 
soeh  substances,  solid  bodies  of  larger  size,  vomited  matters,  or  even 
water ;  or  it  may  spring  from  the  presence  of  emboli  in  the  branches  of 
tiie  pulmonary  artery,  or  of  tubercles  or  clots  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

There  are  also  many  pathological  conditions  (especially  the  presence 
of  pulmonary  congestion  or  oedema,  or  of  specific  poisons  or  effete  matters 
in  the  blood)  which  favour  the  occurrence  of  pneiunonia.  And  it  is  pro- 
bably due  to  one  or  other  or  all  of  them  that  pneumonia  is  so  common  in 
the  course  of  heart-disease,  kidney-disease,  various  infectious  fevers,  ery- 
sipelas, rheunmtism,  and  many  other  inflammatory  disorders.  It  is  also 
apt  to  occur  in  persons  advanced  in  syphilis,  or  worn  out  whether  by 
disease  or  over-work. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  acute  idiopathic  pnenmonia 
oocors  with  considerable  frequency  amongst  those  who  seem  to  be  in  the 
best  of  health.  This  variety  of  the  disease  is  met  with  at  all  ages  and  in 
both  sexes ;  bat  it  is  more  common  in  men  than  women,  and  fur  more 
conmion  among  the  working  classes  than  others — facts  which  are  ex- 
jdicable  by  the  relatively  greater  exposure  to  the  causes  of  pneomonia  of 
those  who  have  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  A 
previous  attack  seems  to  predispose  to  subsequent  attacks. 

Morbid  anatomy. — It  will  be  convenient,  in  describing  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  pneumonia,  to  distinguish,  as  has  generally  been  done,  two 
forms — namely,  lobar  and  lobular  pneumonia,  or,  as  they  are  termed  by 
German  writers,  croupojis  and  catarrhal.  These  names  are  none  of  them 
unobjectionable,  and  it  might  be  better  to  replace  them  by  the  words 
diffiised  and  patchy ;  the  type  of  the  former  variety  being  famished  by 
the  idiopathic  affection,  that  of  the  latter  by  the  condition  which  is 
secondary  to  diseases  of  the  air-passages.  The  two  varieties,  however, 
pass  into  one  another. 

A.  Lobar  pneumonia  begins  with  hyperffimia  of  the  small  vessels  dis- 
tributed in  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  and  bronchial  passages ;  swelling 
and  tendency  to  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  these  parts ;  and 
exudation  of  inflammatory  lymph  (serum,  albumen,  fibrine),  and  of  the 
corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood,  The  air-vesicles  and  passages  com- 
municating with  them  gradually  become  filled  and  finally  distended  with 
exuded  matter,  the  air  which  they  contained  by  degrees  gets  expelled, 
and  the  affected  lung-tissue  grows  solid  and  heavy.  If  the  parts  be  now 
examined  microscopically,  the  dilated  blood-vessels  will  be  found  to  be 
crowded  with  their  corpuscular  contents,  and  the  alveoli  full  of  cells 
(some  merely  modified  epithelial  cells,  with  one,  two  or  more  nuclei,  some 
cells  undergoing  fatty  change,  in  other  words  grannie-ceils,  and  others 
having  the  characters  of  leucocytes  or  pus-corpuscles)  all  blended  to- 
gether into  a  common  mass  either  by  an  amorphous  glutinous  cement,  or 
by  a  dehcate  fibrillated  network.  The  ordinary  process  of  infianmiatoiy 
cell-proliferation  has  taken  place,  by  means  of  which  the  epithelial  cells 
have  acquired  an  embryonic  character ;  and  to  these,  escaped  leucocytes 
have  been  added.  With  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  contents  of  the 
air-vessels  hqnefy,  and  acquire  more  and  more  both  the  naked  eye  and 
the  microscopic  characters  of  pus.  The  fatty  degeneration  which  has 
been  referred  to  may,  either  before  or  after  the  Uque&ction  of  the  contents 
of  the  air-vesicles,  become  general  throughout  the  accumulated  cells, 
which  may  then,  if  not  expectorated,  undergo  gradual  absorption.  The 
conversion  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  into  pus  is  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  the  breaking  down  of  the  lung-tissue  here  and  there  into  ab- 
scesses ;  and  occasionally  by  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  Inflammation 
of  the  lung,  like  inflammation  of  other  parts,  rarely  if  ever  takes  place 
without  there  being  more  or  less  abundant  serous  exudation  into  the 
surrounding  uninflamed  tissues;  and,  further,  pneumonic  inflammation 
tends,  like  most  inflammations,  to  spread. 
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The  progress  of  pneomonia  through    its  Tarioos   phases  is  quite 
gradual;    nevertheless,  there  are  at  least  three  stages  which  severally 
present  more  or  less  obvious  characteristic  features.    The  first  of  these 
is  the  stage  of  engorgement,  the  second  that  of  red  hepatisation,  and  the 
third  that  of  grey  hepatisation.     In  the  first  stage  the  lung  still  contains 
air,  though  in  diminished  quantity ;  it  is  deeply  congested,  exudes  more 
moisture  than  natural,  is  increased  in  weight,  and  is  more  easily  lacer- 
i^le  than  healthy  lung-tissue.     This  is  the  period  of  congestion  and 
commencing  proliferation ;  and  at  this  time  the  condition  of  the  lung  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  that  of  simple  hypostatic  conges- 
tion.   In  the  second  stage  the  lung  is  consolidated ;  it  has  lost  its  air, 
and  its  cavities  are  filled  witli  coherent  masses  of  cells ;  it  is  distended  to 
its  full  size,  and  its  constituent  lobules  are  distinctly  mapped  out  upon 
the  surface  ;  on  section  it  appears  to  be  pretty  dry  and  slightly  granular 
(a  condition  still  more  noticeable  on  the  surface  produced  by  laceration) ; 
and  it  presents  a  peculiar  marbled  aspect,  which  is  due  to  the  inter- 
mixture of  nearly  colourless  inflammatory  deposit,  patches  of  congestion, 
and  the  irr^fular  slate-coloured  or  black  tracts  which  commonly  stud  the 
lung-tissue  of  persons  who  have  reached  adult  age.    The  general  hue  of 
the  lung  is  for  the  most  part  somewhat  pale ;  there  is  probably,  however, 
more  decided  congestion  during  life,  and  even  after  death  the  tissue  is  in 
some  cases  almost  as  deep  in  hue  as  we  find  it  in  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  actual  extravasation  of  blood.  The  lung-tissue 
is  easily  torn,  and  readily  sinks  in  water.   The  third  stage  differs  from  the 
second,  mainly  in  the  assumption  by  the  affected  long-tissue  of  a  pretty 
uniform  opaque  greyish,  yellowish,  or  greenish  tinge,  in  its  largely  in- 
creased firiability,  and  in  the  ready  exudation  from  the  cut  surfiuse  of  thick, 
turbid,  purulent  fluid.    In  some  cases  the  fluid  is  comparatively  scanty ; 
in  some  it  is  so  abundant  that  the  lung  is  hke  a  sponge  saturated  with  pus. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
considerable  cedema  of  the  lung-tissue  beyond  the  part  actually  inflamed. 
There  is  also  almost  invariably  a  deposit  of  inflammatory  lymph  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  inflamed  portion  of  lung,  as  well  as  upon  the  parietal  pleura 
in  contact  with  it,  which  tends  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  serous  membrane, 
more  especially  towards  its  base,  but  is  not  generally  attended  with  any 
large  amount  of  serous  effusion. 

Since  pneumonia  tends  to  spread,  it  naturally  follows  that  different 
portions  of  affected  lung  often  present  well-marked  differences  of  con- 
dition, and  that  we  occasionally  find  all  the  recognised  stages  of  pneu- 
monia present  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  case.  Inflammation  may 
involve  the  lung  to  very  various  extents :  thus  it  may  be  limited  to  a 
patch  no  larger  than  a  walnut,  or  may  include  an  entire  lobe  or  even  a 
whole  long ;  and,  further,  it  may  affect  both  lungs.  It  is  curious  how 
often  it  is  strictly  limited  by  the  fissures  or  fibrous  septa  which  separate 
lobes,  and  how  often  it  is  accurately  mapped  out  by  the  margins  of 
lobules.  As  regards  position,  it  seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact  that 
the  right  lung  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  left,  and  the  lower 
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lobe  than  the  upper.  In  reference  to  the  latter  point,  however,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  if  we  divide  the  lung  horizontally  midway  between 
apex  and  base,  there  will  be  at  least  some  two  or  three  times  as  much 
lung-tissue  below  as  there  is  above  the  plane  of  division,  and  that  hence, 
if  all  parts  of  the  lung  be  equally  liable  to  inflame,  inflammation  of  the 
upper  part  should  be  several  times  less  frequent  than  inflammation  of  the 
lower  part.  The  forms  of  pneumonia  which  supervene  on  hypostatic 
congestion,  or  come  on  in  the  course  of  renal  and  cardiac  disease,  or 
complicate  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  tubercle,  differ  little  anatomically 
from  that  which  has  here  been  described. 

B.  Lobular  pnetimonia  is  especially  the  pneumonia  of  young  chil- 
dren ;  it  is  not  unfrequent,  however,  in  older  persons.  In  its  best-marked 
form  the  lung  is  studded  with  pneumonic  patches,  varying  in  size  frtim 
about  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  filbert,  and  involving  each  one  or  more 
pulmonary  lobules,  circumscribed  by  the  interlobular  septa,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  network  of  still  crepitant,  and  it  may  be  healthy, 
lung-tissue.  The  pneumonic  patches  may  be  in  the  condition  of  engorge- 
ment simply,  in  which  case  their  character  may  possibly  &il  to  be  recog- 
nised ;  or  they  may  present  the  ordinary  features  of  red  or  grey  hepati- 
sation.  Further,  by  extension  of  disease,  neighbouring  patches  may 
coalesce,  and  thus  extensive  tracts  of  lung-tissue  become  involved. 
Lobular  and  lobar  pneumonia  here  pass  into  one  another.  True  lobular 
pneumonia  is  always  secondary  to  the  blocking  up  of  air-passages,  and 
especially  those  of  capillary  size;  and  it  may  be  excited  immediately 
either  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the 
tubes  to  the  air-vesicles,  or  by  the  entrance  into  the  vesicles  daring 
inspiration  of  inflammatory  products  of  the  tubes,  which  then  act  as 
irritants.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  we  find  in  the  inflamed  parts  not 
merely  overgrown  and  modified  epithelial  cells,  but  abo,  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease,  granular  and  embryonic  cells  in  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion. The  connection  of  lobular  pneumonia  with  obstruction  of  tubes 
is  farther  shown  by  the  facts,  that  lobular  collapse  is  often  associated 
with  it,  and  that  then  the  collapsed  and  pneumonic  conditions  may  often 
be  seen  to  pass  into  one  another  by  gentle  gradations. 

Closely  related  to  lobular  pneumonia  is  the  disseminated  pneumonia 
due  to  obstruction  of  small  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  either  by 
emboUsm  or  thrombosis,  or  in  the  course  of  pyemia.  In  these  cases,  as 
in  the  other,  the  affected  patches  are  usually  of  small  size,  and  limited  by 
the  margins  of  lobules.  But  there  is  greater  variety  of  result,  especially 
in  pyaemia ;  in  which,  while  the  patches  sometimes  present  simple  oi- 
gorgement,  or  red  or  grey  hepatisation,  they  not  unfrequently  are  the 
seat  of  hemorrhage,  or  imdergo  rapid  suppuration  or  gangrene.  Lobular 
pneumonia  is  generally  best  marked  towards  the  basal  portions  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  superficial  patches  are  often  "the  centres  of  aree  of  pleural 
exudation. 

In  all  forms  of  pneumonia,  even  in  such  as  are  not  of  bronchitic  origin. 
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there  is  a  tendency  to  the  development,  sooner  or  later,  of  bronchitis. 
Bat,  apart  from  this,  there  is  a  marked  disposition,  early  in  the  conrse  of 
pnemnonia,  to  the  effusion  into  the  tubes  from  the  inflamed  air-cells  of  a 
transparent,  very  viscid  fluid,  uniformly  stained  with  blood,  and  con- 
taining corpuscular  elements ;  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  this  effusion,  like 
that  in  the  air-cells,  whence  it  is  derived,  undergoes  coagulation  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  which  thus  become  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
casts  consisting  of  coagulated  fibrine  and  corpuscles. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  with  which  pneumonia  proves  fatal,  it 
does  not  often  go  beyond  the  third  of  the  stages  which  we  have  described ; 
sometimes,  however,  abscesses  form,  sometimes  gangrene  takes  place, 
and  sometimes  the  pneumonia  lapses  into  a  chronic  condition.  Pneumonic 
abscesses  are  usually  of  small  size  and  irregular  form ;  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  when  they  are  developed  in  connection  with  lobular  pneumonia, 
the  terminal  bronchial  tubules  are  primarily  affected,  their  parietes  become 
destroyed,  and  the  abscesses  taking  their  course  assume  a  dendritic 
character.  Gangrene  seldom  occurs  in  simple  idiopathic  pneumonia  ;  it 
is  chiefly  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pneimionia  is  secondary 
to  or  complicated  with  some  other  affection.  It  is  characterised  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  lung-tissue  into  a  fetid  dirty  greenish-yellow  pulp, 
und  by  greenish  discolouration  of  the  consolidated  tissues  around.  Not 
unfrequently  the  latter  are  (edematous  and  present  a  slightly  translucent 
aspect.  The  gangrenous  condition  may  involve  either  an  extensive 
tract  of  lung-tissue  or  several  scattered  patches,  or  even  a  single  small 
patch.  If  it  be  recent  at  the  time  of  post-mortem  examination  its  margins 
will  be  found  ill-defined;  if  it  have  existed  for  some  length  of  time  the 
gangrenous  cavity  will  probably  be  bounded  by  a  well-defined  edge.  Of 
ehronic  pneumonia  we  shall  speak  at  length  hereafter. 

Of  the  associated  morbid  phenomena  of  pneumonia  there  are  several 
that  call  for  mention,  if  not  for  detailed  description.  We  have  adverted 
to  the  co-existence  with  it  of  pleurisy  and  bronchitis  ;  but,  besides  these, 
we  often  observe  an  herpetic  eruption  on,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
the  lips ;  jaundice  without  obvious  hepatic  disease ;  intestinal  congestion, 
with  sometimes  membranous  patches  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  large 
intestine  ;  and  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  glands.  Further,  the  con- 
ditions which  give  rise  to  pneumonia  occasionalljF  give  rise  at  the  same 
time  to  inflammation  of  other  organs.  Thus  accompanying  pneumonia 
we  sometimes  find  inflammation  of  the  brain,  kidneys,  bowels,  or  peri- 
cardium. It  is  common,  after  death,  for  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  be 
full  of  fibrinous  coagulum  which  is  prolonged  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
while  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  contracted  and  almost  empty. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Idiopathic  pneumonia  is  frequently  ushered 
in  with  a  day  or  two  of  feverishness  or  undefinable  feeling  of  illness.  The 
mvasion  of  the  disease  is  generally  marked  by  a  sudden  and  severe  rigor, 
or  a  succession  of  rigors,  or  in  children  by  an  attack  of  convulsions — 
phenomena  which  are  attended  with  a  rapid  and  considerable  elevation 
of  temperature,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever.    The 
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specific  signs  of  the  pulmonary  affection  usually  declare  themselves 
immediately  or  in  the  course  of  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours ;  very 
rarely  they  are  delayed  for  a  still  longer  period.  They  consist  in  rapidity 
and  shallowness  of  breathing,  with  dyspnoea  ;  dorsal  decubitus ;  cough, 
soon  attended  with  blood-stained  glutinous  sputum ;  pain  probably  in  the 
affected  side  on  drawing  a  deep  breath ;  and,  according  to  the  stage  which 
the  pulmonary  affection  has  reached,  fine  crepitation,  or  dulness  with 
tubular  breathing,  and  augmented  bronchophony  and  vocal  fremitus. 
While  these  local  conditions  are  in  progress,  the  patient's  febrile  state 
continues ;  his  skin  is  hot  and  dry  or  perspiring,  his  tongue  furred,  his 
pulse  accelerated ;  jaundice  is  apt  to  come  on,  and  diarrhoea ;  his  urine 
is  scanty  and  perhaps  albuminous  ;  at  the  same  time,  probably,  he  sufifers 
from  hebetude,  with  delirium,  which  shows  itself  chiefly  at  night.  The 
further  progress  of  the  case  varies  according  to  its  severity.  In  very  mild 
cases,  after  two  or  three  days  of  illness,  the  patient's  temperature  falls,  his 
other  symptoms  subside,  and  convalescence  is  established.  In  other 
fevourable  cases  convalescence  may  be  delayed  for  a  week,  ten  days,  or  a 
fortnight ;  and  the  amendment  may  then  be  either  sudden  or  gradual. 
In  cases  which  end  fatally,  death  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  disease, 
even  during  apparent  convalescence,  and  is  due,  as  a  rule,  either  to 
asthenia  or  to  gradual  asphyxia,  or  to  a  combination  of  these  conditions. 

We  will  discuss ser^a^im  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  phenomena 
which  attend  pneumonia. 

The  respirations  are  usually  hurried  and  shallow,  and  may  vary  in 
rate  from  the  normal  up  to  50,  60,  or  even  70  and  upwards  in  the  minute ; 
when  very  rapid  they  are  usually  attended  with  a  sucking  sound  in  the 
mouth,  and  expansUe  movements  of  the  ales  nasi ;  there  is  often,  but  by 
no  mean  necessarily,  more  or  less  severe  dyspnoea,  and  generally  there  are 
signs  of  breathlessness  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak. 

Cough,  which  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  and  even  paroxysmal,  is 
almost  always  present.  It  is  at  first  dry,  but  is  soon  attended  with  the 
expectoration  of  transparent  and  very  viscid  mucus,  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  This  is  usually  said  to  have  a  rusty  tint, 
and  indeed  often  has ;  but  it  varies  in  colour  between  a  pale  saffiron  and  a 
bright  vermilion,  and  in  the  latter  case  may  be  mistaken,  on  hasty  inspec- 
tion, for  pure  blood,  ^ter  retaining  this  character  for  a  few  days,  the 
expectoration  loses  its  sanguineous  tint  and  becomes  opaque  and  greenish 
(acquires  in  fact  a  muco-purulent  character),  and  then  gradually  diminishes 
in  quantity.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  undergoing  this,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  change,  it  acquires  a  deep  purpUsh  or  reddish- 
brown  tint  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  watery  consistence.  This  form, 
of  sputum  has  been  likened  to  prune-juice,  and  is  generally  a  sign  not 
only  of  increased  congestion  and  escape  of  blood,  but  of  the  access  of  the 
third  stage,  and  of  an  unfavourable  issue.  In  some  cases,  again,  the  ex- 
pectoration becomes  distinctly  purulent,  or  is  attended  with  the  horrible 
fetor  which  usually  indicates  pulmonary  gangrene.  The  quantity  and 
quahty  of  the  expectoration  vary  remarkably  in  different  cases.    In  some 
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there  is  absolutely  none  from  first  to  last;  in  some  the  patient  never 
coughs  up  more  than  one  or  two  msty-coloored  sputa ;  in  some  the 
expectoration,  even  if  abundant,  never  presents  the  characteristic  tint. 
Pneumonic  expectoration  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  super- 
abundance of  common  salt,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus 
and  albumen. 

There  is  much  variety  as  to  the  presence  and  degree  of  thoracic  pain. 
In  some  cases  there  is  no  pain  whatever ;  in  some  there  is  a  mere  sense  of 
beat ;  in  some  the  patient  has  severe  stitch  whenever  he  coughs  or  draws 
a  deep  breath.  This  pain  is  pleuritic  in  character,  and  doubtless  due  to 
the  co-existence  of  pleurisy. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  the  most  characteristic  auscultatory 
phenomenon  is  minute  crepitation,  which  may  be  audible  during  the  whole 
of  inspiration,  sometimes  during  expiration  as  well,  and  not  unfrequently 
only  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration,  such  as  that  which  precedes  a  cough. 
In  association  with  this  there  may  be  no  change  on  percussion,  or  there 
may  be  high-pitched  resonance  or  bruit  de  potflU.  The  second  stage  is 
marked  by  the  supervention  of  dulness  over  tiie  consolidated  portion  of 
lung,  with  increase  of  vocal  fremitus ;  cessation  of  fine  crepitation,  and 
the  development  in  its  place  of  well-marked  tubular  breathing,  and  the 
corresponding  whi£5ng  character  of  cough  and  voice ;  bronchophony ; 
and  in  some  cases  pectoriloquy.  There  may  also  be  shaxp  metallic 
crepitation  or  rhonchus.  In  some  cases  (probably  when  the  bronchial 
tabes  leading  to  the  consolidated  portion  of  lung  are  completely  obstructed) 
there  is  almost  total  absence  of  respiratory  sovmds  and  bronchophony 
over  the  aflfected  region.  In  consequence  of  the  co-existence  of  pleurisy 
it  is  common  to  get  friction-sounds  mixed  up  with  those  due  to  pneu- 
monia ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  even  for  the  pneumonic  signs  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest  to  be  suppressed  or  replaced  by  the  phenomena 
indicative  of  pleurisy.  At  a  later  stage,  when  lung-tissue  is  breaking 
down,  or  resolution  is  taking  place,  tubular  breathing  gives  way  to  a 
kind  of  coarse  crepitation,  to  which  the  name  of  crepitus  redux  has 
been  given.  This  gradually  passes  into  the  ordinary  bronchitic  rales. 
It  may  be  added  that  when  the  pneumonic  lung  is  consolidated,  the 
movements  of  the  thoracic  walls  in  relation  with  it  become  impaired, 
and  the  resistance  on  percussion  manifestly  increased;  and.  further, 
that  pneumonia  may  be  present,  deep-seated  in  the  lung,  or  limited 
to  its  diaphragmatic  or  inner  surface,  and  thus  altogether  escape  detec- 
tion by  auscultation  or  percussion.  Some  degree  of  dulness  on  percussion 
usually  persists  long  after  the  disappearance  of  the  other  local  signs  of 
pneumonia. 

The  cardiac  pulsations  are  always  increased  in  frequency  during  the 
febrile  stage  of  the  disease,  but  rarely  increased  proportionately  to  the 
respirations.  Often  indeed  their  ratio,  instead  of  being  about  4  to  1, 
sinks  to2orl^tol.  In  adults  the  pulse  usually  ranges  from  80  to 
120,  but  it  may  reach  180  or  more;  in  children  it  is  generally  more 
rapid,  and  may  rise  to  200  and  upwards.    Extreme  rapidity  is  generally 
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associated  with  feebleness,  and  not  unfreqnently  with  irregularity,  and 
is  hence  to  be  regarded  as  an  tmfavourable  sign.  In  the  beginning  the 
pulse  is  often  somewhat  fall  and  strong,  bat  sometimes  full,  soft,  and 
dicvotous ;  later  on  it  always  becomes  feeble  and  diorotoos.  Daring 
convalescence  it  may  Ml  below  the  normal  frequency.  While  pneumonia 
is  in  progress  the  systemic  veins  are  apt  to  get  over-loaded,  and  the 
surface  may  assume  a  dusky  hue.  The  blood  always  presents  a  large 
excess  of  fibrinogen. 

The  tongue  is  coated,  and  in  some  cases  becomes  dry  and  brown, 
and  sordes  accumulate  upon  the  teeth.  Thirst  is  pretty  constant ;  there 
is  always  loss  of  appetite,  and  occasionally  sickness.  The  bowels  vary ; 
sometimes  they  are  not  particularly  affected  throughout  the  disease ; 
sometimes  they  are  constipated;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
diarrhoea,  and  this  may  be  dysenteric  in  character.  The  occurrence  (rf 
jaundice  during  the  progress  of  pneumonia  is  neither  uncommon,  nor  very 
important.  It  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  right  lower  lobe  is  affected.  But  there  is  no  more  necessary  connec- 
tion between  right  pneamonia  and  jaundice  than  between  left  pnenmonia 
and  it. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  dark-coloured,  and  of  high  specific  gravity,  pre- 
senting a  diminished  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  a  great  excess  of 
area  and  uric  acid,  with  a  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  urates.  Some- 
times it  contains  also  a  Uttle  albumen,  with  hyaline,  granular,  or  epithe- 
Ual  casts,  and  even  blood.  During  convalescence  it  gets  much  nunre 
abundant,  pale,  and  of  low  specific  gravity ;  and  the  urea  undergoes  dimi- 
nution, while  salt  increases. 

The  face  is  flushed  in  the  early  period  of  pneumonia,  and  may  even 
be  somewhat  hvid ;  the  skin  is  generally  hot  and  dry ;  but  profuse  sweats 
are  not  uncommon  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  generally 
attend  its  decline.  An  herpetic  eruption  about  the  Ups  and  alae  nasi  is 
almost  pathognomonic. 

The  patient  at  first  complains  of  headache  and  general  febrile  pains. 
He  is  often  drowsy,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  restless,  especially  at  night- 
time. Delirium  is  apt  to  come  on  early,  at  first  being  limited  to  the 
night,  but  sabsequently  becoming  more  or  less  constant.  In  some  in- 
stances, and  mainly  in  persons  who  have  been  given  to  drink,  the  nervous 
symptoms  soon  assume  all  the  characters  of  delirium  tremens.  And 
again,  patients,  not  otherwise  obviously  affected  in  mind,  occasionally  get 
suddenly  and  violently  maniacal,  the  paroxysm  possibly  abating  as  sud- 
denly as  it  arose.  In  fatal  cases  delirium  is  apt  to  pass  into  coma. 
Muscular  tremors  and  subsultus,  with  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  are  frequently  observed  in  severe  cases. 

The  temperature  rises  rapidly  from  the  time  of  invasion,  so  that  within 
a  few  hoars,  at  most  perhaps  twelve,  it  has  almost  attained  itsmaximiun  ; 
this  varies  from  100°  to  106",  or  even  more.  Thenceforward  the  tem- 
perature remains  high,  probably  increasing  somewhat,  with  morning 
remissions  and  evening  exacerbations,   until  the  time  of  commenoing 
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convalescence,  when  it  soddenlj  or  gradually  foils.  In  the  former  case 
it  may  sink  to  the  normal  or  below  it  in  the  course  of  twenty -four  hours. 
Occasionally  in  fotal  oases  the  temperatore  rises  rapidly  before  death. 

The  symptoms  of  uicomplicated  idiopathic  pneumonia  are  collectively 
80  eharacteristic  of  the  disease  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake 
their  signifieance.     The  affections,  other  than  those  of  the  respiratory 
oigans,  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  typhus  and 
enteric  fever.    No  real  difficulty,  however,  can  arise  unless  the  specific 
characteristics  of  these  fevers  be  in  abeyance,  and  they  be  at  the  same 
time  (as  they  often  are)  complicated  with  secondary  pneumonia.     It  is 
altogether  different,  however,  in  respect  of  the  varions  forms  of  inter- 
coiient  or  secondary  pneumonia,  and  of  the  lobular  variety  of  the  disease. 
These  creep  on,  for  the  most  part  insidiously,  in  the  course  of  other  grave 
affwtions,  which  have  already  probably  produced   serious  pulmonary 
symptoms,  such  as  dyspnoea,  cough,  expectoration  of  serous,  mucous,  or 
bloody  sputa,  lividity  of  surface,  and  other  indications  of  embarrassed 
droulation  and  carbonic  acid  poisoning ;  their  onset  is  not  usually  marked 
by  rigors  or  anything  equivalent  to  rigors,  nor  is  their  progress  usually 
attended  with  the  high  febrile  disturbance  which  characterises  the  idio- 
pathic variety ;  and,  again,  they  are  not  often  accompanied  by  labial 
herpes,  or  jaundice,  and  very  often  there  is,  excepting  towards  the  close 
<rf  the  disease,  an  entire  absence  of  delirium.     The  supervention  of  these 
forms  of  pneumonia  may  be  suspected  in  patients  suffering  from  the 
various  diseases  which  are  apt  to  be  complicated  by  them,  when  their 
symptoms,  and  especially  those  referrible  to  the  respiratory  organs,  be- 
e(»ne  a^ravated ;  but  they  can  only  be  positively  determined  by  careful 
physiciil  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  organs.    It  must 
sot  be  forgotten,  however,  that  lobular  pneimionia  may  be  present  to  a 
considerable  extent  without  producing  the   characteristic  dulness,  the 
tobolar  breathing,  or  the  other  specific  signs  of  the  more  uniformly 
difiosed  variety  of  the  disease.     The  auscultatory  and  percussive  pheno- 
mena indeed  may  differ  little  if  at  all  from  those  which  attend  capillary 
bronchitis. 

The  breaking  down  of  portions  of  lung-structure  which  occasionally 
attends  the  later  stages  of  pneumonia  does  not  reveal  itself  by  any  special 
agn,  unless  the  cavities  be  such  as,  from  their  size  or  position,  to  give 
rise  to  characteristic  auscultatory  phenomena.  In  rare  cases  such  ab- 
seessee  bnrst  into  the  pleura,  or  (the  lung  being  adherent)  perforate  the 
thoracic  walls,  or  form  sinuses  running  down  behind  the  peritoneum,  and 
<q)ening  ultimately  into  the  colon  or  some  of  the  hollow  viscera  of  the 
pelvis.  The  occurrence  of  gangrene  is  usually  revealed  by  the  disgusting 
fetor  of  the  breath,  especially  during  the  processes  of  coughing  and 
expectoration,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  the  look  and  smell  of  the  sputa. 
Here  also  the  cavities  due  to  the  destruction  of  limg-tissue  may  perhaps 
admit  of  detection.  The  presence  of  gangrene  is  generally  attended  with 
marked  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  or  in  other  words,  collapse. 

Pnenmonia  is  always  a  disease  of  considerable  gravity.     StiU,  in  its 
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idiopathic  form,  it  comparatively  rarely  kills,  unless  the  portion  of  lung 
involved  be  extensive,  or  both  lungs  be  attacked,  or  except  in  the  case  of 
persons  advanced  in  years,  or  of  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
injured  by  long-continued  bad  habits,  over-work,  or  disease.  The  secon- 
dary form  of  the  disease,  and  especially  the  lobular  variety,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  exceedingly  &,tal,  and  may  be  included  among  the  chief 
immediate  causes  of  death  in  the  various  maladies  which  they  compli- 
cate. 

Treatment. — There  are  few  diseases  for  which  so  many  opposite  plans 
of  treatment  have  been  employed  with  reputed  success  as  for  pneumonia. 
It  is  a  disease,  too,  which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  has  on  this  very 
account  been  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  change  of  type  of  disease.  From 
the  time  of  Laennec  to  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  almost 
impUcit  reliance  was  placed  in  the  combined  use  of  blood-letting,  anti- 
mony, and  mercury.  Since  then,  especially  dating  £rom  the  time  of  Dr. 
Todd,  these  remedial  agents  have  been  to  a  large  extent  discarded,  and 
have  got  replaced  by  the  free  exhibition  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  Many, 
indeed,  now  regard  all  medicinal  treatment  as  of  httle  or  no  importance ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  large  number  of  even  severe  cases  recover 
perfectly  if  left  to  nature  and  the  nurse. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  the  idiopathic  disease  it  is  probably  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  in  a  comfortable,  well-ventUated  room,  of 
medium  temperature ;  to  relieve  thoracic  pains  with  mustard  plaisters 
and  the  like ;  to  assuage  febrile  thirst  by  the  exhibition  of  soda-water, 
orangeade,  or  lemonade  ;  to  support  strength  by  the  frequent  administra- 
tion of  mUk  or  gruel,  or  some  equivalent  nutritious  fluid ;  and  to  relieve, 
from  time  to  time,  by  simple  measures,  diarrhoea  or  constipation,  and 
other  remediable  derangements  of  the  various  organs ;  and  then,  as  conva- 
lescence comes  on,  to  give  vegetable  tonics,  and  gradually  to  improve  the 
diet  in  respect  of  both  quantity  and  quality.    It  is  doubtless  true,  how- 
ever, that  in  many  cases,  the  above  plan  of  treatment  may  be  judiciously 
supplemented  by  other  measures.    Bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  from  the  chest  by  cupping  or  leeches,  is  certainly 
followed  by  relief  to  symptoms  when  employed  early  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  high  fever  and  much  dyspnoea.    We  believe  that  bleeding  from 
the  arm  is  more  efficacious  than  the  other  methods  of  bleeding,  bnt  in 
any  case  it  is  better  to  remove  sufficient  blood  at  a  single  operation  than 
to  be  called  upon  to  repeat  it.    Counter-irritants  and  detergents  are  often 
serviceable  at  a  later  period  of  the  disease,  or  at  the  beginning  of  slight 
cases  in  which  bleeding  is  not  deemed  necessary.    They  relieve  pain,  and 
sometimes  diminish  difficulty  of  breathing.     Dry  cupping  is  of  maeb 
value.    Some  physicians  think  it  well  to  keep  the  affected  side  invested 
in  a  large  poultice  or  a  layer  of  cotton- wool ;  others  prefer  the  applicati<m 
of  ice-bags  or  cold  compresses.    We  do  not  think  that  any  benefit  aocmee 
from  the  former  plan,  but  the  latter  probably  has  some  advantage. 
Expectorants,  such  as  ipecacuanha  in  small  doses,  may  possibly  aid  thoae 
cases  in  which  there  is  frequent  and  troublesome  cough,  with  difficulty 
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of  expectoration ;  and,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  opium  may  be  serviceable. 

When  the  pulse  gets  very  quick  and  weak,  and  delirium  is  established, 
especially  if  the  patient  present  the  general  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens, 
diffosible  stimulants,  snch  as  ammonia,  and  alcoholic  drinks,  in  quantities 
to  be  determined  by  their  eflfects,  are  indispensable.  With  the  object  of 
reducing  temperature,  various  agents  have  been  recommended  ;  and  pos- 
sibly one  or  other  of  them  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage ;  sunong 
th^e  may  be  enumerated  cold  baths,  quinine  in  large  doses,  salicylic  acid, 
veratria,  digitalis,  and  aconite.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration  or  gan- 
grene is  a  special  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  strength  by 
nntritioos  food,  stimulants,  and  tonic  medicines.  Opium  is  often  of  great 
service,  but  should  not  be  given,  or  should  be  given  very  cautiously, 
vhen  the  patient  is  suffering  from  dyspnoea  and  insufficient  aeration 
of  the  blood.  The  treatment  of  secondary  pneumonia  merges  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  it  comphcates.  Its  supervention,  however,  is 
on  the  whole  a  plea,  not  for  depletion,  but  for  the  use  of  stimulants  and 
nonrisbment. 


V.    PLEUBISY.    {Pleuritis.) 

* 

Causation. — Pleurisy  is  either  idiopathic,  or  the  result  of  local  irri- 
tation. The  former  class  of  cases  includes  pleurisy  arising  directly  from 
exposure  to  cold  (the  form  of  pleurisy  which  corresponds  to  idiopathic 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis)  and  that  which  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
acute  rheumatism.  Among  the  latter  class  may  be  enumerated,  pleurisy 
dne  to  extension  of  inflammation  from  inflammatory  and  other  affections 
of  the  lungs,  or  thoracic  parietes ;  that  due  to  mechanical  injuries,  more 
especially  to  the  rupture  into  the  pleura  of  pulmonary  cavities,  or  of  ab- 
scesses of  the  liver  or  other  neighbouring  organs ;  as  also  probably  the 
pleurisy  so  commonly  associated  with  the  progress  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
and  thoracic  carcinoma.  In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  pleurisy  here 
enumerated  must  be  mentioned  those  which  are  developed  in  the  course 
of  small-pox,  scarlatina,  enteric  fever,  pyaemia,  albuminuria,  and  heart- 
disease,  and  in  respect  of  which  these  several  affections  act  variously, 
BometimeB  as  exciting,  sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  frequently,  as  pre- 
disposing causes. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  pleura,  like  that  of  all  other 
serous  membranes,  commences  with  hypersemia  of  the  blood-vessels,  pro- 
liferation of  the  protoplasmic  elements  of  the  tissues,  more  especially  the 
epthelium,  and  effusion  of  inflammatory  lymph,  comprising  various  but 
pretty  considerable  quantities  of  albumen,  fibrine,  and  corpuscles.  The 
last  two  for  the  most  part  remain  adherent  to  the  surface,  forming  the 
so-called  '  fialse  membrane ; '  the  fluid,  containing  albumen,  fibrinogen, 
and  a  variable  proportion  of  corpuscles,  accumulates  within  the  serous 
cavity.     The  inflammatory  process  combines,  therefore,  three  elements. 
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which  may  conveniently  be  considered  independently  of  one  another, 
namely :  first,  hyperaemia  and  infiltration  of  the  seroas  and  sub-serous 
tissnes;  second,  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane;  and,  third,  the 
effusion  of  serum. 

The  first  of  these  elements  is  the  first  in  order  of  development ;  but  it 
seldom  attains  a  high  degree  or  forms  a  prominent  item  in  the  collective 
inflammatory  changes.  There  is  always,  however,  more  or  less  obvious 
infiltration — its  amount  having  some  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammatory  attack ;  and  this  not  unfireqaently  extends  into  the  connec- 
tive tissue  round  about,  as,  for  example,  along  the  interlobular  septa  of 
the  lungs,  and  into  the  tissues  of  the  mediastina,  diaphragm,  and  external 
thoracic  parietes.  And  thus  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  superficial 
stratum  of  lung-tissue  becomes  involved,  that  the  diaphragm  and  inter- 
costal muscles  suffer,  and  that  inflammation,  conmieneing  in  one  seroas 
cavity,  extends  to  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  effusion  of  inflammatory  lymph  always  begins  early.  At  first  it 
constitutes  an  exceedingly  thin,  granular,  but  more  or  less  coherent  pellicle, 
the  presence  of  which  renders  the  serous  surface  obviously  rough  to  the 
finger  and  deprives  it  of  its  polish.  This  gradually  extends  in  area  and 
increases  in  thickness,  usually  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  and  more 
yellow  and  translucent.  The  thickness  which  it  may  attain  varies  roughly 
from  that  of  a  mere  film  up  to  half  an  inch  or  even  an  inch.  The  character 
of  its  surface  presents  numerous  varieties,  which  depend  partly  on  the 
tendency  of  the  lymph  itself  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  netwak, 
partly  on  the  attrition  to  which  it  is  exposed  during  the  movements  of  the 
opposed  surfaces  upon  one  another,  and  partly  on  its  stickiness.  It  thus 
acquires  a  more  or  less  irregular  ribbed,  villous,  or  retiform  charactv. 
When  the  opposed  surfaces  of  an  inflamed  pleura  are  separated  by  fluid 
effusion  it  often  happens  that  trabeculse  and  bands  or  septa  of  inflammatMy 
lymph  pass  irregularly  between  them.  The  attached  surface  of  the  false 
membrane  is  always  closer  in  texture  and  tougher  than  its  free  siur&oe, 
and  becomes  with  age  more  and  more  firmly  united  to  the  proper  serou 
membrane,  with  which  indeed  it  ultimately  gets  incorporated.  It  is  here, 
too,  that  organisation,  with  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels,  oommenoes 
— a  process  which,  if  the  case  go  on  favourably,  ultimately  pervades  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  false  membrane,  and  leads  to  the  blending  of  the 
opposed  layers,  their  conversion  into  connective  tissue,  and  the  obliteration 
of  more  or  less  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  fluid  effusion  varies  greatly  in  quantity  relatively  to  the  other  two 
products  of  the  inflammatory  process.  It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to 
account  for  this  fact,  but  occasionally  it  is  explicable  in  some  degree  on 
mechanical  grounds.  In  the  first  instsjioe  the  fluid  is  transparent,  yellowiah 
or  greenish,  and  probably  presents  flakes  of  lymph  floating  in  it.  In  many 
cases  it  retains  this  character  throughout ;  but  in  some  it  becomes  tnibid 
or  opaline,  and  deposits  a  little  milky  sediment  on  standing.  Occasionallj 
it  acquires  the  characters  of  ordinary  pus.  It  may  be  added  that  blood  is 
sometimes  extravasated,  either  from  mptore  of  the  new-formed  vessels  of 
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(he  &l8e  membrane  or  from  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  subjacent  lung- 
tissue  ;  that  gaa  is  occasionally  present— an  occurrence  due  either  to  an 
external  wound  or  to  some  communication  between  the  limg  or  intestine 
and  the  pleura ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  purulent  contents  occasionally  get 
fetid.  The  quantity  of  fluid  effused  may  vary  from  almost  zero  up  to 
three  or  four  quarts. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  pleurisy  is 
dae  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  subjacent  parts  (as  for  example, 
when  it  arises  in  the  course  of  peritonitis,  pericarditis,  lobar  pneumonia,  or 
the  various  forms  of  disseminated  pneumonia)  the  discharge  of  serum  is 
very  scanty,  and  the  lymph  forms  a  thin  film,  which  may  be  limited  to  the 
area  primarily  involved,  and  that  opposed  to  it,  or  may  gradually  cre^p 
over  ibe  whole  pleural  surface.  Moreover,  in  such  cases  it  is  far  less  liable 
to  spread  from  below  upwards  than  from  above  downwards ;  but  generally 
even  in  slight  cases  with  httle  effusion  it  is  common  for  the  inflammatory 
products  (soUd  as  well  as  fluid)  to  subside  to  the  most  dependent  part  of 
the  pleural  cavity  and  to  accumulate  there. 

In  other  cases,  and  more  particularly,  perhaps,  in  the  idiopathic  form 
of  the  disease,  in  those  varieties  of  it  which  attend  small-pox  and  other 
eruptive  fevers,  or  tuberculosis,  and  in  that  due  to  perforation  of  the  pleura 
by  abscess,  effusion  takes  place  rapidly  and  copiously.  The  effects  of  the 
accumulating  fluid  are  the  distension  of  the  pleural  cavity,  the  compression 
of  the  lung,  and  the  displacement  in  different  degrees  of  the  surrounding 
organs.  As  the  fluid  rises  in  the  thorax,  more  and  more  of  the  lung, 
commencing  with  its  lower  part,  has  its  air  squeezed  out  of  it.  Sub- 
sequently, perhaps,  the  whole  organ  suffers,  and  consequently  becomes 
remarkably  reduced  in  size,  and  compressed  into  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
root  and  the  upper  part  of  the  angle  between  the  vertebrae  and  ribs. 
There,  in  fact,  it  may  lie  concealed  from  view  by  a  layer  of  lymph  con- 
tinuous with  that  lining  the  thoracic  parietes ;  and  the  unskilled  pathologist 
might  at  first  sight  readily  assume  that  the  lung  had  undergone  total 
destruction.  If  the  lung  have  been  the  seat  of  consolidation,  or  if  it  have 
been  previously  bound  to  the  parietes  here  and  there  by  old  adhesions,  or 
if  the  distension  of  the  pleura  with  fluid  be  incomplete,  the  compressed 
Inng  will  probably  hang  or  protrude  more  or  less  irregularly  into  the 
plemral  accumulation.  The  abundant  presence  of  fluid  causes,  in  addition 
to  compression  of  the  lung,  displacement  of  the  heart  and  mediastinum 
towards  the  opposite  side  (especially  observable  when  the  left  pleura  is 
affected),  depr<>ssion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  expansion  of  the  outer  parietes 
of  the  thorax,  with  widening  and  probably  bulging  of  the  intercostal  space^. 

When  suppuration  (empyema)  takes  place  (a  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  pleurisy  of  small-pox,  scarlet-fever,  measles,  and  pycemia,  and  in 
that  of  women  who  have  just  undergone  childbirth,  and  from  perforation), 
aQ  the  phenomena  just  described  naturally  ensue  ;  but  others  due  to  the 
presence  of  pus  are  probably  superadded.  The  abscess  sooner  or  later 
tends  point.  Not  imfrequently  it  opens  into  the  lung ;  and  often  it 
makes  its  way  through  the  thoracic  parietes,  forming,  in  the  first  instance. 
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a  sinus  between  the  ribs,  which  probably  become  exposed  and  carioos,  then 
an  accumulation  between  the  ribs  and  integuments,  which,  gradually 
enlarging,  may,  ere  an  external  opening  takes  place,  develop  into  a  large 
superficial  abscess.  The  route  which  such  a  sinus  may  take,  and  the  point 
at  which  it  may  present,  are  Uable  to  great  variety.  Thus  sometimes  the 
abscess  appears  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and  even  above  the  clavicle ; 
sometimes  it  opens  in  the  loin  below  the  level  of  the  twelfth  rib.  Much 
more  frequently,  however,  it  occupies  some  intermediate  position.  In  rare 
cases  the  empyema  perforates  the  diaphragm,  and  it  may  then  take  the 
coarse  of  a  renal  or  psoas  abscess,  and  finally  open  in  any  of  the  situations 
in  which  such  abscesses  are  liable  to  open. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  pleurisy  are  various.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  fluid  accumulation  undergoes  absorption,  the^partially- 
compressed  lung  recovers  itself,  and  the  effused  lymph  is  slowly  converted 
into  a  kind  of  cicatricial  connective  tissue,  which  remains  permanently. 
This  may  ultimately  constitute  a  mere  white  opacity  upon  some  portion 
or  portions  of  the  pleural  membrane  ;  or,  what  is  far  more  common,  result 
in  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  opposed  sorfiaces.  The  latter 
may  consist  in  a  mere  intervening  film  of  connective  tissue,  or  in  groups 
of  filaments  and  bands  of  various  lengths,  or  in  tissue  as  close,  dense,  and 
tough  as  cartilage  or  tendon,  and  which  in  process  of  time  may  become  the 
seat  of  calcareous  deposit.  Adhesions  may  behmited  to  one  or  two  points 
only,  or  may  be  generally  but  irregularly  distributed,  or  may  involve  the 
whole  extent  of  the  pleura,  the  cavity  of  which  then  ceases  to  exist. 

When  the  lung  has  long  been  compressed  by  fluid  (whether  serum  or 
pus),  and  rendered  entirely  airless,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  it  has  been 
covered  with  a  thick  dense  layer  of  false  membrane,  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  the  fluid  is  probably  attended  with  little  or  no  restoration  of  the 
lung ;  and  the  space  which  that  organ  occupied  becomes  filled  up  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  mediastina  and  the  heart  are 
drawn  over  towards  the  affected  side ;  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
diaphragm  rises,  carrying  with  it  the  stomach  or  liver,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
the  ribs  get  retracted,  and  approximated ;  the  shoulder  £alls ;  the  qnne 
bends  in  the  same  direction ;  and  the  patient's  carriage  undergoes  a 
corresponding  change.  At  the  same  time  the  adhesions  probably  remain 
abtmdant  and  thick,  and  sometimes  cedematous.  In  many  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  compression  has  been  less  complete,  or  the  adheeicuifi 
are  less  strong,  convalescence,  even  after  an  extreme  amount  of  pleoial 
effusion,  is  attended  with  more  or  less  restoration  of  the  affected  lung — an 
event  which  often  requires  considerable  time  for  its  completion.  In  some 
such  cases  when  death  has  ensued  before  the  entire  removal  of  the  fluid, 
the  lung  is  found  to  be  invested  in  a  fenestrated  layer  of  pretty  dense  false 
membrane,  which  by  the  general  pressure  it  exerts  renders  the  organ 
irregularly  rounded,  while  the  fenestrse  permit  of  irregularly  distributed 
lobulated  protrusions  of  crepitant  lung-tissue. 

An  empyema  may,  after  the  discharge  of  its  contents,  be  followed  by 
any  of  the  consequences  above  enumerated ;  but,  like  other  deep-seated 
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abscesses,  its  eavity  often  fails  to  get  wholly  obliterated,  and  a  sinos 
results,  throngh  which  it  continues  to  discharge  for  an  indefinite  period. 
This  tendency  for  an  empyema  to  remain  open  is  occasionably  traceable 
to  a  carious  condition  of  the  ribs.  On  the  other  hand,  circumscribed 
collections  of  pus  here  as  elsewhere  sometimes  dry  up  into  caseous  masses. 

Lastly,  inflammation  may  attack  a  pleura  already  partially  or  wholly 
obliterated  by  adhesions.  In  the  latter  case  the  consequences  will  pro- 
bably be  congestion,  infiltration,  and  thickening  of  the  pre-existing  false 
membrane.  In  the  former  case  the  effused  serum  or  pus  will  occupy 
either  a  more  or  less  definitely  circumscribed  space  or  the  whole  pleural 
cavity,  divided  by  bands  and  septa  into  a  series  of  inter-communicating 
locnli.  Such  limited  accumulations  of  fluid  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  interlobar^  fissures,  or  between  the  diaphragm  and  base  of  the  lung, 
or  between  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lung  and  the  mediastina—  situations  in 
which  they  often  escape  recognition  during  life  ;  or  even  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest.     Their  usual  seat  is  below. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  pleurisy  present  great 
variety,  both  in  intensity  and  in  kind — the  differences  being  due  mainly 
to  differences  in  the  extent,  position,  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  developed,  in  the  diseases  with  which 
it  is  associated,  and  in  the  stage  at  which  it  has  arrived.  The  specific 
symptoms  nevertheless  are  simple  enough,  and  in  addition  to  the  signs 
furnished  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  principally  comprise  thoracic 
pain  daring  respiration,  dyspncea,  and  inflammatory  fever. 

The  invasion  of  idiopathic  pleurisy  is  far  from  uniform  in  its  symptoms. 
In  some  cases  the  patient  complains  only  of  a  little  feverishness,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  general  malaise,  together  with  a  stitch  or  pain  in  one  side 
when  he  breathes  deeply,  or  coughs,  or  twists  his  body  or  moves  the 
corresponding  arm ;  and  he  may  continue  to  follow  his  ordinary  avoca- 
tion, until,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  or  more,  he  is  restored  to 
health,  or  until,  at  the  end  perhaps  of  an  equally  long  time,  increasing 
iUness  and  difficulty  of  breathing  make  him  consult  a  medical  man,  who 
may  possibly  then  find  the  implicated  side  distended  with  fluid.  In  other 
cases  the  beginning  of  the  disease  (even  if  there  be  Uttle  fever  and  the 
attack  prove  to  be  a  mild  one)  is  attended  with  such  intense  pain  in 
breathing  and  moving,  such  rapid,  shallow,  and  gasping  respiration,  and 
so  much  appearance  of  distress,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  beUeve  that 
the  patient  is  in  extreme  and  immediate  danger.  In  other  cases  he 
is  suddenly  seized  with  rigors,  or  (and  this  may  occur  even  in  adults) 
an  epileptiform  attack,  followed  by  high  febrile  symptoms  and  the 
characteristic  stitch.  In  other  cases,  again,  after  he  has  complained  for 
a  day  or  two  of  some  degree  of  feverishness,  and  pain  in  the  side,  the 
symptoms,  both  local  and  febrile,  assume  sudden  intensity. 

But,  however  the  disease  comes  on,  whether  with  rigors  or  with  none, 
-whether  slowly  and  insidiously  or  by  sudden  onset,  it  rarely  happens, 
onless  it  be  suppurative  from  the  beginning  or  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  some  blood-poison,  that   the   temperature  rises  above  102° ;   often, 
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indeed,  it  does  not  exceed  100° ;  and  it  may  be  scarcely  abore  the  normaL 
The  condition  of  the  pulse  and  the  other  general  symptoms  have  some 
relation  with  the  temperature.  The  pulse  is  genenJly  full  and  vibratile 
or  dicrotous,  and  somewhat  increased  in  frequency,  the  skin  is  hot,  the 
tongue  furred,  the  appetite  impaired,  the  thirst  increased,  the  urine 
scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  the  bowels  confined.  There  are  probably 
also  headache  and  general  febrile  pains.  From  the  beginning  the  patient 
hsis  a  stitch,  which  is  usually  referred  to  the  mammary  region,  and  the 
presence  of  which  renders  deep  inspiration  and  all  thoracic  movements 
painful,  so  that  the  breath  becomes  hurried,  shallow,  perhaps  irregular, 
and  frequently  attended  with  an  expiratory  groan,  and  the  patient  avoids 
all  unnecessary  movement.  There  is  usually  also  some  tenderness  m 
pressure  and  percussion  of  the  affected  side. 

While  these  symptoms  are  present  and  the  pleurisy  remains  in  the 
so-called  '  dry  stage,'  percussion  may  perhaps  reveal  some  little  dulness 
at  the  base  of  the  pleural  cavity,  and  auscultation  may  detect,  here  or 
elsewhere,  some  variety  of  friction-sound.  Cough  is  often  absent,  and, 
when  present,  dry,  or  attended  only  with  a  little  frothy  expectorati«Hi. 
It  is  rarely  severe,  but  is  sometimes  paroxysmal  and  troublesome,  and 
always  painful. 

As  effusion  increases,  the  pleuritic  stitch  for  the  most  part  diminishes, 
and  may  at  length  wholly  disappear.  Meanwhile  the  febrile  temperature 
and  general  symptoms  of  illness  may  remain  at  the  same  level,  or  undergo 
some  diminution.  Dyspnoea  may  or  may  not  increase ;  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant foct  that  the  effusion  of  sufficient  fluid  to  distend  the  pleural 
cavity  is  in  some  cases  attended  with  little  or  no  obvious  dyspnoea  so  long 
as  the  patient  remains  at  rest.  On  the  whole,  however,  dyspnoea  increases 
with  increase  of  fluid  acoumtilation ;  and  the  patient  not  only  breathes 
rapidly,  but  suffers  from  much  distress  and  anxiety,  gets  pale  or  livid, 
even  to  cyanosis,  and  presents  all  the  phenomena  of  slow  asphyxia.  The 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  is  indicated  :  by  dulness  on  percussion  up 
to  the  level  at  which  the  fluid  stands — the  level,  in  many  cases,  distinctly 
varying,  in  relation  to  the  different  points  of  the  thoracic  walls,  with  the 
patient's  movements  ;  by  suppression  of  vocal  fremitus  over  the  doll  part ; 
and  generally  by  absence  of  respiratory  sounds  over  the  same  r^on. 
Faint  tubular  sounds,  however,  or  even  an  indistinct  vesicular  miurmnr  is 
occasionally  audible,  ^gophony  is  usually  to  be  heard  about  the  angle 
of  the  scapula;  sometimes,  also,  marked  and  loud  tubular  breathing 
about  the  upper  margin  of  the  fluid  behind ;  friction- sounds  above  the 
level  of  dulness,  especially  in  front ;  and  high-pitched  resonance  or  the 
brvit  de  potflU  over  the  uncompressed  portion  of  lung. 

When  the  effusion  fills  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  lung  is  wholly 
compressed,  dulness  of  the  side,  with  absence  of  vocal  fremitus,  bectmies 
general,  and  both  egophony  and  respiratory  sounds  disappear  more  or 
less  completely.  The  last,  however,  may  generally  still  be  heard  aboat 
the  apex,  in  front  and  behind,  and  thence  downwards  behind,  between 
the  scapula  and  spine ;  and  occasionally,  indeed,  they  remain  very  feebly- 
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aadible  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  affected  side.  But,  in  addition  to 
these  phenomena,  the  heart  becomes  displaced,  the  diaphragm  thrust 
down,  the  side  distended  and  almost  immovable,  with  dilated  intercostal 
spaces,  over  which,  by  careful  manipulation,  fluctuation  may  sometimes 
be  detected. 

Convalescence  may  commence  at  any  stage.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  th(B  patient  begins  to  recover  before  there  has  been  any  obvious 
effusion  of  fluid  ;  pain  in  the  side  gradually  ceases,  febrile  symptoms  (if 
there  be  any)  subside,  and  friction  slowly  vanishes.  In  other  cases  con- 
valescence does  not  commence  until  after  fluid  has  accumulated,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  lung  has  been  compressed.  Here,  again,  convalescence  is 
indicated  by  subsidence  of  fever  and  general  improvement  in  the  condition- 
of  the  patient's  bodily  functions ;  his  breathing  becomes  more  natural, 
and  his  appetite  returns.  At  the  same  time  the  eifused  fluid  is  gradually 
absorbed,  the  pleural  surfJEU^s  come  again  into  contact,  and  consequently 
pun  may  return  temporarily  and  friction  be  re-established.  Indeed, 
friction  is  often  a  more  marked  phenomenon  of  convalescence  than  of  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease.  It  may  happen  that,  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  fluid,  the  lung  enlarges,  and  healthy  respiratory  sounds  are  speedily 
restored ;  but,  even  in  favourable  cases,  it  is  usually  a  long  time  (it  may 
be  months)  before  friction  wholly  disappears,  and  even  longer  before 
resonance  and  respiratory  soimds  return  to  the  basal  portion  of  the 
affected  aide  of  the  chest.  In  less  favourable  cases,  the  lung  is  restored 
in  part  only,  or  remains  permanently  collapsed.  Then  all  those  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  side  and  arrangement  of  internal  organs,  which  have 
been  abready  described,  ensue.  But  even  here  some  improvement  may  be 
ht^ied  for  in  the  course  of  years.  The  patient,  however,  usually  remains 
weaMj  and  short  of  breath. 

The  common  cause  of  death  in  simple  pleurisy  is  asphyxia  due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  fluid ;  the  patient  may  die,  however, 
from  syncope  or  asthenia,  and  in  either  case  death  is  apt  to  take  place 
saddenly. 

The  supervention  of  suppuration  (the  development  of  empyema)  ia 
often  insidious  and  imattended  with  either  the  aggravation  of  old 
symptoms  or  the  occurrence  of  new  ones.  The  simple  long  persistence 
<k  eopions  effusion  affords  presumptive  evidence  of  suppuration.  Sup- 
puration is  generally  indicated  also  when  there  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack,  much  fever,  and  rapid  filling  of  the  side  with  fluid  ;  and 
especially  when,  in  the  course  of  a  case  hitherto  of  only  moderate  severity, 
rigors  occur,  and  fever,  becoming  greatly  augmented,  continues  aug- 
mented. The  local  indications  of  empyema  are  not  necessarily  more 
pronounced  than  the  general  symptoms.  In  addition  to  those  of  disten- 
sioci  from  mere  accumulation,  we  sometimes  observe  general  or  partial 
oedema  of  the  integuments  on  the  affected  side,  sometimes  distinct 
bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  sometimes  unnatural  distinctness  of  the 
superficial  veins,  and  sometimes  a  circtunscribed  redness  and  induration, 
or  a  fluctuating  swelling  superficial  to  the  ribs,  due  to  the  escape  of 
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matter  from  the  pleural  cavity  through  an  interoostal  space  into  the  soft 
tissues  beneath  the  integuments.  We  have  pointed  out  that  an  empyemB 
may  burrow  in  almost  any  direction  and  dischai^e  itself  at  almost  any 
surface  ;  the  most  important  practical  terminations  of  this  kind,  however, 
are  by  perforation  of  the  lung  and  by  perforation  of  the  thoracic  parietee. 
In  the  former  case  the  patient  suddenly  expectorates  a  large  quantity  of 
pus,  and  may  continue  henceforth  to  disohai^  pus  either  continuously  in 
comparatively  small  quantities,  or  at  irregular  intervals  profusely.  In 
the  case  of  discharge  through  the  thoracic  parietes,  the  abscess  first 
points,  and  then  opens  either  spontaneously  or  by  operation,  and  asm  the 
former  case  pus,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  escapes,  and  probably  con- 
tinues to  escape.  The  sudden  expectoration  of  pus,  or  the  appearance  of 
an  abscess  in  the  thoracic  walls,  is  sometimes  the  first  clear  indication 
that  there  has  been  a  circumscribed  empyema.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  superficial  abscess  often  communicates,  by  a  comparatively 
long  and  tortuous  passage,  with  the  internal  abscess  which  gave  it  origin; 
and  that  hence  (in  the  case  of  circumscribed  empyema)  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  trace  it  back  to  its  source,  and  make  sure  of  its  empyematie 
origin.  Thus  an  abscess  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pleura  may  be  readily 
and  pardonably  mistaken  for  a  perinephritic  or  lumbar  abscess.  The 
progress  of  a  discharging  empyema  is,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
apt  to  be  very  chronic,  especially  if  the  orignal  cavity  were  large — the 
discharge  then  often  becoming  fetid ;  and,  in  dependence  mainly  on  tiie 
copiousness  of  the  discharge,  the  patient  becomes  emaciated,  and  presents 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  hectic  fever.  In  many  such  cases,  fortunately, 
more  or  less  complete  recovery  takes  place  after  a  time ;  this  event  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  frequent  when  the  empyema  opens  through  the  long  than 
when  it  discharges  externally — a  circumstance  which  seems  to  depend  in 
some  degree  on  the  much  greater  tendency  there  is  in  the  latter  case  than 
in  the  former  to  the  decomposition  of  the  purulent  contents.  In  many 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  sinks  slowly  and  at  length  dies, 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  or  he  dies  with  symptoms  of  septicemia,  or  he  is 
carried  off  by  sudden  intrapleural  hemorrhage,  or  asphyxia. 

It  often  happens  that  the  communication  of  an  empyema  with  the 
bronchial  tubes,  or  directly  with  the  external  atmosphere,  permits  of  Uie 
entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  that  hence  pneumothorax  is 
established.  The  supervention  of  this  condition  may  ordinarily  be  recog- 
nised by  the  presence  of  augmented  resonance  over  the  air-containing 
portion  of  the  cavity,  of  the  splashing  sound  caused  by  succussion,  of 
cavernous  resonance,  and  probably  of  distinct  metallic  tinkhng. 

In  the  foregoing  account  we  have  discussed  the  symptoms  mainly  al 
simple  unilateral  idiopathic  pleurisy ;  it  may  be  added  tliat  the  symptoms 
of  the  complicated  disease  are  essentially  the  same,  but  that  they  are 
interwoven  with  those  of  the  complicating  disorder,  and  are  sometimes 
masked  by  them ;  and  further  that  both  pleurae  are  occasionally  im- 
plicated, with  corresponding  aggravation  of  symptcMus.  We  may  also 
add  that  pleuritic  patients,  during  the  period  of  effusion,  usually  lie  on 
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or  towards  the  affected  side ;  and  also  that  they  much  more  frequently 
suffer  from  cough  than  might  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  we 
have  made.  The  cough,  however,  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  disease, 
and  is  often  due  to  the  presence  of  associated  pneumonia  or  bronchitis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  pleurisy  is  not  usually 
a  matter  for  anxiety.  In  mild  cases  of  so-called  '  dry  pleurisy '  the  appli- 
cation of  a  mustard  plaister  or  other  counter-irritant,  the  binding  of  the 
chest  with  a  broad  flannel  roller  or  the  affected  side  with  strapping  to 
restrain  its  movements,  and  the  use  of  opiates  in  small  doses,  will  pro- 
bably be  BufiScient. 

In  severer  cast* s,  in  which  there  is  manifest  fever  and  increasing  effu- 
sion, it  is  often  beneficial  to  apply  (according  to  circumstances)  from  half 
a  dozen  to  a  dozen  leeches  to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  to  follow  up  their 
application  by  poultices  or  flannels  wrung  out  in  hot  water,  and  then 
perhaps  after  a  time  by  counter-irritants.  In  these  cases,  even  more 
than  in  the  former,  opiates  are  of  value,  if  only  to  alleviate  pain  and 
distress.  Soda-water,  or  some  other  febrifuge  medicine,  may  also  be 
employed. 

If  the  effusion  still  increase,  and  especially  if  the  patient  begin  to  suffer 
firom  shortness  of  breath,  the  arrest  of  the  effusion  and  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  which  has  already  accumulated  become  the  chief  indications  for 
treatment.  For  these  purposes  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  purgatives 
have  each  been  strongly  advocated,  and  among  drugs,  mercury,  antimony, 
digitalis,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  We  believe  that  all  such  agents  are 
practically  useless  for  the  purposes  here  indicated,  and  that,  if  we  are  to 
trust  in  drugs  at  all,  they  should  be  those  which,  by  tending  to  improve 
the  general  health  of  the  system,  tend  indirectly  to  promote  healthy  action 
at  Uie  seat  of  disease :  we  mean  tonics,  especially  iron  and  quinine. 
Counter-irritants,  and  more  particularly  repeated  small  blisters,  some- 
times seem  to  aid  absorption.  The  only  other  means  at  our  disposal  for 
the  removal  of  fluid,  and  this  is  in  many  respects  by  far  the  best,  is  para- 
centesis. This  operation  was  formerly  greatly  dreaded  and  seldom  per- 
formed except  in  cases  of  empyema  already  pointing.  It  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  Trousseau  that,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  paracentesis 
has  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  safe  and  efScacious  procedure  in  cases  of 
exeesaive  accumulation  of  simple  serum.  More  recently,  especially  since 
the  introduction  of  suction  instruments,  and  through  the  able  advocacy 
of  Dr.  Bowditch,  the  use  of  the  operation  has  been  still  more  widely  ex- 
tended. The  objects  to  be  obtained  by  paracentesis  are:  first,  the 
removal  of  pressure  from  the  lung  so  as  to  permit  of  its  redistension ; 
second,  the  prevention  of  death  from  suffocation  ;  and,  third,  the  removal 
of  purulent  fluid.  It  is  also  generally  believed,  and  perhaps  correctly, 
tiiat  the  discharge  of  a  certain  portion  of  fluid  from  a  distended  cavity 
promotes  the  absorption  of  the  rest. 

With  the  first  of  the  above  objects  the  fluid  should  be  let  out  early, 
inasmuch  as  the  longer  the  lung  has  been  compressed  and  the  more  firmly 
it  is  bound  down  by  adhesions  the  less  likely  is  restoration  to  take  place. 
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With  the  second  of  these  objects  the  pleura  should  be  punctured  either 
when  the  patient  suffers  from  obvious  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  when, 
even  if  dyspnoea  seems  absent,  the  cavity  is  greatly  distended.     The  sus- 
pected presence  of  pus  is  always  a  legitimate  ground  for  operation.    In 
all  these  cases  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula  should  be  employed ;  the  instru- 
ment should  be  plunged  into  the  chest  at  a  suitable  point,  always  in  scune 
situation  where  the  indications  of  fluid  accumulation  are  best  marked, 
but  generally,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  in  an  intercostal  space 
directly  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula  and  above  the  lower  linoit  of  the 
opposite  healthy  lung ;  and  the  fluid  shotdd  be  removed  either  by  the 
aspirator,  or  by  a  tube^  guarded  by  a  valvular  fold  of  goldbeater's  skin,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air.     The  entrance  of  air,  however,  though 
an  accident  to  be  avoided  as  involving  additional  risk,  often  has  no  ill  effect 
It  is  not  generally  advisable  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
fluid  at  one  time.     If  pus  be  present  it  may  be  taken  away  by  periodical 
aspirations,  or  its  free  discharge  may  be  maintained  through  a  permanent 
opening.    The  best  method  of  treatment  is,  we  believe,  to  treat  the  case 
from  first  to  last  antiseptically,  allowing  the  pus  to  escape  freely  through 
a  large  cannula  or  drainage-tube  into  antiseptic  dressings,  which  should 
be  renewed  daily.    In  order  to  permit  of  a  freer  opening  than  can  other- 
wise be  obtained,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  resect  a  short  length  of  one 
of  the  ribs.    If  the  case  assumes  a  chronic  form,  and  especially  if  the 
discharge  becomes  fetid,  it  is  important  to  wash  out  the  cavity  daily  with 
a  weak  solution  of  quinine,  nitric  acid,  chlorinated  soda,  carbolic  acid,  or 
some  other  antiseptic. 

The  operation  of  paracentesis  with  a  very  fine  trocar  and  cannula,  if 
air  be  excluded,  is  perfectly  harmless.  And  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  great  importance  of  preventing  permanent  collapse  of  the 
Itmg,  we  strongly  uphold  the  practice  of  the  early  and,  if  neoessaiy, 
repeated  removal  of  pleuritic  fluid.  Again,  it  is  of  little  practical  im- 
portance if  in  attempting  paracentesis  we  wound  the  lung,  kidney,  or 
other  neighbouring  organs,  and  hence,  although  we  reconunend  caution, 
we  advocate  early  exploratory  puncture  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  circumscribed  accumulations  of  pus. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  pleurisy,  or  empyema,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  convalescence,  the  importance  of  tonics,  good  diet,  and 
change  of  air  cannot  be  over-estimated. 


VI.     CIRRHOSIS.     {Chronic  pneumonia.    Fibroid  phthisia.) 

Definition. — A  distinction  is  not  unfrequently  made  between  cinboeiB 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  appre- 
ciate in  what  the  difference  consists  ;  and  we  prefer,  therefore,  to  regard 
the  two  conditions  as  identical.  We  mean  by  these  expressions  indura- 
tion of  the  lung,  by  the  development  of  nucleated  fibroid  tissue,  eitiicr 
around  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  in  the  interlobular  septa,  or  in  the  waUs  of 
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the  air-eells,  or  in  all  these  situations  at  once,  and  the  consequent  gradual 
effMement  of  the  air-cells. 

Causation. — There  is  reason  to  believe  that  cirrhosis  is  an  occasional 
result  of  ordinary  acute  pneumonia ;  it  is  tax  more  frequently,  however,  a 
sequel  of  catarrhal  or  lobular  pneumonia,  and  of  chronic  pleurisy  with 
efiusion.  A  not  uncommon  cause  is  the  habitual  inhalation  of  solid  parti- 
cles, such  as  those  of  coal-dust,  mill-stone  grit,  copper  ore,  flax-dust,  and 
the  like,  by  those  whose  occupations  expose  them  t*  the  danger  of  such 
inhalations.  It  is  certain  that  it  occasionally  ensues  on  simple  chronic 
bronchitis  and  on  the  retrogression  of  both  grey  and  caseous  tubercular 
deposits.  The  question  how  &r,  in  some  cases,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  constitutional  taint,  has  been  often  raised.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  occasionally  meet  with  a  similar  condition  simultaneously  in- 
volving several  organs — more  especially  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys — a 
£Etct  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  weight  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remarked  that  hepatic 
cirrhosis  is  traceable,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  irritation  of  the  matrix  of  the  Uver,  and  that  pulmonary  cir- 
rhosis (independent  of  tuberculosis)  is  tisually  limited  exclusively  to  one  or 
other  lung — facts  which  are  at  least  as  weighty  on  the  opposite  side. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Cirrhosis  of  the  limg  consists  essentially  in  the 
gradual  invasion  of  the  soUd  tissue  of  the  organ  by  a  nucleated  fibroid 
growth.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  surroimds  and  involves  the  bronchial 
tabes  (especially  the  smaller  ones)  and  the  vessels  which  accompany 
them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  invests  the  lung  itself  (which  is  then  usually 
strongly  adherent  to  the  parietes)  and  separates  its  lobes  from  one 
another ;  and  from  both  sides  is  prolonged  into  the  inter-lobular  septa, 
so  as  to  divide  the  lung-tissue  by  bands  of  fibroid  tissue  of  different 
d^rees  of  density,  thickness,  and  visibility,  into  a  series  of  polygonal 
islets.  With  the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  the  same  kind  of  thicken- 
ing takes  place  irregularly  in  the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  so  that  before 
long  the  cut  surface  presents  a  coarse  retiform  arrangement  of  dense 
fibroid  tissue ;  and  this,  gradually  increasing,  finally  renders  the  whole 
organ,  or  portions  of  it,  uniformly  dense,  hard,  and  airless.  Although  in 
cirrhosis  there  are  usually  both  induration  of  the  tissues  around  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  dense  adhesions  between  the  opposed  pleiu-al  surfoces, 
it  often  happens  that  the  most  obvious,  if  not  the  primary,  change  is  that 
which  pervades  the  ultimate  tissue  of  the  lungs.  This  is  necessarily  the 
most  important. 

Accompanying  the  interstitial  growth  of  fibroid  tissue,  there  is  usually 
a  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  of  black  pigment  in  irregular  patches. 
This  is  natural  in  the  lungs  of  persons  advanced  in  age ;  but  in  cirrhosis 
it  is  often,  if  not  always,  excessive.  The  pigment  is  seated  in  the 
thickened  walls  of  the  air-cells  and  especially  in  the  connective  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  bronchial  tubes  and  vessels,  and  separates  lobules 
from  one  another.  It  is  always  abundant  also  in  the  bronchial  glands. 
It  may  often  be  found  distinctly  contained  in  the  connective-tissue  cor- 
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puscles,  and  taking  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  a  large  extent  carbonaceous  matter  of  ex- 
traneous origin,  which  has  been  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  mucous  surface  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  has  then  got  deposited 
in  the  tissues  and  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics.  The  presence  of  pigment 
usually  gives  a  peculiar  mottled  aspect  to  the  sectional  surfJBLce  of  the 
cirrhosed  lung ;  but,  if  in  great  abundance,  it  renders  the  tissues  uni- 
formly and  intenselji  black. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  hke  that  of  tlie  same  con- 
dition in  the  Uver,  although  it  may  perhaps  under  some  circumstances 
cause  temporary  enlargement,  is  to  produce  gradual  contraction  and 
diminution  of  the  organ.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  further  always 
compUcated  with  dilatation  and  other  changes  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  equivalent  affections  of  the  air-cells.  The 
larger  tubes  are  generally  dilated,  the  fibroid  and  muscular  bands  which 
mark  their  mucous  surface  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges  are  hy- 
pertrophied  and  produce  a  coarsely  reticulated  appearance,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  itself  is  probably  congested  and  thickened.  The  chief  changes, 
however,  occur  in  connection  with  the  smaller  tubes,  which  in  some  cases 
are  dilated  into  bulb-ended  channels  ;  sometimes  terminate  in  round  or 
sub-globular  cystiform  expansions,  from  the  size  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a 
small  pea ;  sometimes  open  (several  of  them  in  common)  into  cysts  or 
ca\ities  of  large  size  and  irregular  form ;  sometimes  are  continued  into 
recently-formed  and  progressing  cavities,  which,  when  small,  may  easily 
be  recognised  as  originating  in  the  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  walls  of 
the  smaller  tubes  and  air-passages.  The  mode  of  origin  of  dilated  tubes 
in  this  and  other  pathological  conditions  will  be  considered  hereafter.  It 
will  be  sufQcient  to  say  here,  that,  in  many  cases,  so-called  '  dilated  tubes  ' 
are  merely  tubes  in  communication  with  cavities  whose  walls  have  under- 
gone cicatrisation ;  that  there  is  (as  might  be  supposed)  a  strong  tendency 
for  the  adventitious  fibroid  growth  of  cirrhosis  to  undergo  hquefMstion 
under  the  influence  of  inflammatory  processes  commencing  at  tlie  bronchial 
surface ;  and  that  the  formation  not  only  of  vomicae,  but  probably  also  of 
many  dilated  tubes,  are  referrible  to  such  Uque&ction.  Ordinarily  in 
cirrhosis  the  air-cells  undergo  gradual  obliteration,  their  dimininbing 
cavities  being  sometimes  filled  with  disintegtatiug  epithelial  and  other 
cells ;  but  not  unfrequently  more  or  less  emphysema  is  developed  at  the 
same  time.  When  cirrhosis  is  limited  to  some  comparatively  smaU  tract 
of  lung,  emphysema  is  conomon  in  the  tissue  which  immediately  bounds 
the  indurated  patch.  Occasionally,  also,  the  formation  of  a  dense  fibrous 
reticulum  throughout  the  lung  is  associated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  the  breaking  down  of  the  thickened  walls  of  dilated  air-cells,  so  thai 
the  cut  surface  of  the  lung  becomes  not  altogether  unhke  that  of  a  coara» 
sponge.  We  have  an  impression  that  the  condition  last  described  may 
ensue  on  the  retrogression  of  a  crop  of  miliary  tubercles. 

Cirrhotic  lungs  present  great  variety  of  appearance  and  character ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  however  much  they  may  differ  from 
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one  another  in  the  stage  of  the  disease  which  they  have  reached,  in  the 

amount  of  pigment  which  is  present  in  them,  in  the  condition  of  their 

bronchial  tubes,  and  in  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  vomicae,  they 

are  all  linked  together  by  the  community  of  their  origin  in  simple  fibroid 

overgrowth.    The  following  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  cirrhosis  which 

have  been  described  and  named: — Bed  induration — the  name  given  to 

an  early  or  slight  condition  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  lung  is  large,  red, 

and  fleshy,  and,  although  denser  than  natural,  and  infiltrated  to  some 

extent  with  adventitious  growth,  is  still  generally  crepitant:   Broun 

induration — the  name  employed  to  designate  a  condition  of  lung  in  which 

the  capillaries  are  dilated  and  thickened,  and  in  which  the  colour  of  the 

organ  has  a  yellowish-brown  tint,  and  the  fluid  exuding  on  pressure  is 

similarly  coloured,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  the 

lung  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  in  the  form  of  pigment-granules ; 

brown  induration  is  especially  an  accompaniment  of  heart-disease :  Grej/ 

induration — the  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  lung  in 

advanced  cirrhosis,  when  the  organ  is  extensively  infiltrated  with  fibroid 

matter  and  presents  in  consequence  a  general  greyish  tint  and  a  more  or 

less  translucent  aspect :  Black  induration — which  is  sometimes  used  as 

the  designation  of  that  form  of  cirrhosis  in  which  the  cirrhotic  tissue  is 

largely  infiltrated  with  black  pigment,  and  of  which  the  most  striking 

examples  are  furnished  by  the  lungs  of  persons  working  in  mines  or 

otherwise  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  soot  or  other  carbonaceous  matters. 

The  pulmonary  affections  which  are  so  frequently  the  causes  of  death 

amongst  those  who  are  engaged  in  certain  avocations,  as,  for  example, 

among  miners,  coUiers,  flax-dressers,  millstone-grinders,  and  the  like, 

and  which  are  commonly  known  as  the  phthisis  of  those  who  are  thus 

respectively  engaged,  are  mostly,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  of  the 

nature  of  cirrhosis.    They  originate  in  the  bronchitis  which  is  caused 

and  maintained  by  the  constant  inhalation  of  sohd  particles ;  of  which 

many  get  deposited  in  the  soUd  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  remain  there 

permanently.     The  fibroid  infiltration  slowly  supervenes.     It  appears 

from  Dr.  Greenhow's  investigations  that  the  nature  of  the  dust  inhaled 

does  not  exert  any  specific  influence  over  the  morbid  changes  which  ensue. 

The  nature  of  the  imbedded  particles  can  generally,  however,  be  pretty 

readily  recc^ised  with  the  aid  either  of  the  microscope  or  of  chemical 

reagents. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs,  apart  from 
those  of  the  numerous  conditions  which  complicate  it,  and  from  those 
of  the  morbid  conditions  out  of  which  it  may  have  arisen,  scarcely  admit 
of  deseription  or  recognition.  The  disease  is  one  the  progress  of  which  is 
exceedingly  chronic,  and  may  be  prolonged  for  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen 
years. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  if  any  large  extent  of  lung-tissue  be  involved,  that 
the  patient  must  suffer  from  progressive  breathlessness  ;  that,  from  the 
obstruction  which  the  indurated  and  contracted  lung-tissue  opposes  to 
the  polmonic  drculation,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of 
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the  heart  must  ensue,  to  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  general  anasarca ; 
that  there  must  gradually  supervene  impairment  of  nutrition,  faOure  of 
the  general  powers  of  the  body,  weakness  and  emaciation;  that  the 
pulmonary  changes  must  result  in  impairment  of  thoracic  movement 
with  retraction  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  dulness  on  percussion,  and  either 
suppression  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  tubular  breathing,  or  (if  there  be 
secretion  into  the  tubes)  the  various  unnatural  sounds  which  bronchial 
accumulation  is  competent  to  induce.  Generally,  moreover,  there  are 
present  (at  all  events  at  some  stage  or  other  of  the  affection)  more 
or  less  bronchitis  with  secretion,  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  tubes  or 
air-cells,  more  or  less  breaking  down  of  tissue  with  the  formation  of 
vomicfe,  and  more  or  less  distinct  inflammatory  action ;  and  the  symptoms 
of  these  conditions  must  be  added  in  order  to  have  a  true  picture  of  the 
symptomatic  phenomena  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs. 

Briefly,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  patient  with  cirrhosis  presents 
the  following  symptoms  variously  combined  : — He  has  dyspnoea,  espeeiaUy 
on  exertion,  which  gradually  increases  upon  him,  and  is  generally 
aggravated  during  the  winter  months,  or  by  the  occurrence  of  catarrh  or 
pulmonary  inflammation.  Pallor  and  lividity  of  surface,  with  congestion 
of  the  nose,  fingers,  and  toes,  often  supervene  sooner  or  later.  Cough  is 
almost  always  present,  and  in  some  cases  is  very  severe  ;  it  may,  howevw, 
be  wholly  absent,  especially  during  warm  weather.  It  mayor  may  not  be 
attended  with  expectoration ;  but  expectoration  is  often  profuse,  especiaUy 
when  the  cirrhosis  is  complicated  with  dilated  tubes  or  vomice,  and 
generally  muco-pumlent  or  purulent.  Under  the  same  circumstances  it 
is  liable  to  be  fetid,  and  in  the  case  of  colliers  and  others,  almost  black 
from  the  presence  of  pigment-particles.  Haemoptysis  is  not  unfreqnent 
In  many  cases  the  sputa  are  merely  streaked  with  blood  as  in  ordinary 
chronic  bronchitis ;  in  some  cases,  however,  profuse  hemorrhage  occurs 
from  time  to  time.  This  is  due  sometimes  to  perforation  of  blood-vessels 
in  the  course  of  destructive  changes,  sometimes  to  intense  hyperemia 
(probably  of  inflammatory  origin)  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  dilated 
tubes.  The  auscultatory  and  percussive  phenomena  will  be  considerably 
modified  according  as  dilated  tubes  or  cavities  are  absent  or  present,  and 
according  as  these  are  full  or  empty  of  fluid.  The  pulse  may  at  first 
present  little  departure  from  the  normal,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  it 
becomes  rapid  and  weak,  and  sometimes  irregular ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  general  anasarca  may  ensue.  Elevation  of 
temperature  and  other  febrile  symptoms  are  very  variable  in  their  ooeor- 
rence.  Not  un&equently,  at  certain  periods  of  the  affection,  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  them.  But  much  more  commonly  the  patient  presnitB 
the  usual  symptoms  of  hectic  fever :  elevation  of  temperature,  which,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  fluctuations  ;  perspirations ;  loss  of  appetite ;  sometimes 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  ;  and  gradually  increasing  emaciation  and  debility. 
The  local  and  general  symptoms  and  history  of  cirrhosis  not  unfreqnentiy 
closely  resemble  those  of  retraction  of  the  lung  after  simple  pleurisy,  or 
those  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  or  those  of  phthisis. 
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Treatment. — Our  principal  aims  in  the  treatment  of  cirrhosis  should 
be,  by  attention  to  hygiene  and  diet,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  morbid 
proeesB,  to  prevent  the  supervention  of  complications,  and  to  maintain 
tbe  bodily  strength.  For  these  purposes  change  of  scene,  removal  to  a 
mild  but  equable  and  bracing  air  in  the  summer,  and  to  a  warm  southern 
eUmate  in  the  winter,  the  avoidance  of  night  air,  exposure  to  sudden 
diills,  over-fatigue  and  the  like,  the  use  of  wholesome  and  abundtmt  diet, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  stimulants,  and  the  exhibition  of  quinine, 
iron,  cod-liver  oil,  or  other  tonics,  are  of  vital  importance.  When  the 
dnhosis  is  due  to  occupation  the  patient  should  give  it  up  and  follow 
Kxne  more  healthy  pursuit.  But,  in  addition,  symptoms,  as  they  arise, 
will  necessarily  call  for  treatment :  cough  and  expectoration  may  demand 
opiates  and  expectorants,  haemoptysis  astringents,  shortness  of  breath 
diffosible  stimulants,  diarrhoea  medicines  which  check  the  alvine  flux. 
It  Lb  needless,  however,  to  pursue  the  list  of  possible  complications  and 
to  indicate  the  various  metliods  by  which  they  may  severally  be  reheved. 


Vn.  TUBERCLE. 

(Laryngeal  and  pulmonary  phthisis.     Tubercular  pleurisy.) 

Causation. — The  etiology  of  tuberculosis  is  a  subject  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  There  are  few 
•ffections  in  which  the  influence  of  hereditary  taint  is  so  strongly  shown. 
It  is  well-established  that  children  of  tubercular  parents  are  pre-eminently 
liable  to  tubercular  affections,  and  not  only  so  but  that,  if  one  parent  be 
tnberoular,  the  children  who  most  resemble  that  parent  in  conformation 
•re  usually  most  prone  to  be  affected,  and,  farther,  that  parents,  them- 
selves seemingly  healthy,  or  at  all  events  free  from  tubercle,  not  un- 
froquently,  beget  a  family  of  children  who  die  one  after  the  other  of 
pulmonary  phthisis.  In  the  case  last  referred  to  the  tubercular  tendency 
of  the  children  may  be  due  either  to  the  transmission  of  a  taint  which  is 
latent  as  regards  the  parent,  or  to  the  fact  that  one  or  other  of  the 
parents  is  scrofulous  or  syphilitic,  or  in  some  other  way  impaired  in 
health.  But  tuberculosis  does  not  occur  only  among  those  who  inherit  a 
tcodency  to  it.  Climate  has  certainly  some  influence  in  its  production ; 
for  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  temperate  cUmates  than  it  is  in  those 
which  are  either  very  cold  or  very  hot ;  and  Dr.  Buchanaii's  and  Dr. 
Bowditch's  researches  seem  to  prove  that  in  temperate  climates  it  pre- 
nils  far  .more  extensively  in  low,  damp  situations  than  in  such  as  are 
elevated  and  dry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  conditions  which  produce 
deterioration  of  the  general  health  tend  ultimately  to  induce  tuberculosis ; 
iXDong  which  may  be  enumerated  inadequate  nourishment,  excessive 
wwk  with  insufficient  rest,  and  want  of  fresh  air.  Hygienic  defects  of 
this  kind  are  especially  injurious  to  the  young.  Other  causes  of  tubercu- 
losis are  ocGupations  which  necessitate  the  inhalation  of  solid  irritating 
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particles  (for  there  is  no  doubt  that  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  cirrbosiB,  and 
not  unfrequently  both  in  combination,  are  thus  produced),  and  the 
cachexite  which  follow  or  attend  upon  enteric  fever,  measles,  hooping- 
cough,  syphilis,  diabetes  mellitus,  and  various  other  diseases.  No  age  is 
free  from  liability  to  tuberculosis;  it  is  extremely  common  in  young 
children ;  but,  putting  these  on  one  side,  the  age  of  greatest  hability  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  or  thirty -five.    The  influence  of  sex  is  uncertain. 

Morbid  anatomy. — 1.  Laryngeal  tubercle  always  manifests  itself  in 
the  form  of  minute  grey  granulations,  which  may  easily  be  overlooked, 
but,  which,  nevertheless,  present  all  the  microscopical  and  other  chane- 
teristics  of  grey  tubercles.  They  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  tend  after  a  time  to  form  small  round  shallow 
ulcers,  which  by  their  coalescence  constitute  sinuous  but  rarely  extensiTO 
tracts  of  ulceration.  It  is  very  common  in  the  course  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  for  the  larynx  to  get  implicated;  but  to  what  extent  this  implica- 
tion, in  many  cases,  is  due  to  actual  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  doubt.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  congested,  (Ede- 
matous, and  thickened,  and  excoriations  appear,  which  sooner  or  later 
extend  deeply,  exposing  the  cartilages,  and  causing  their  erosion.  These 
deep  ulcers  are  most  commonly  situated  towards  the  posterior  extremities 
of  the  vocal  cords,  and  involve  the  anterior  processes  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages.    All  the  cartilages,  however,  are  liable  to  be  thus  affected. 

The  trachea  and  bronchi  are  subject  to  the  same  pathological  changes 
as  the  larynx ;  their  mucous  membrane  gets  congested  and  thickened, 
excoriations  manifest  themselves  with  or  without  the  pre-existenoe  of 
miliary  tubercles,  and  occasionally  the  cartilaginous  rings  become  ex- 
posed and  eroded,  and  even  detached  and  expectorated. 

2.  Pulmonary  tubercle. — Those  who  deny  the  identity  between  grey 
and  yellow  tubercle  will,  equally  with  those  who  maintain  the  opposite 
thesis,  admit  that  the  two  varieties  often  co-exist  in  the  same  individual; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  beUeve  in  their  identity  will,  equally 
with  their  opponents,  acknowledge  that  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  not  nn- 
frequently  met  with  which  are  apparently  characterised  by  the  exclu8iA« 
presence  of  one  or  other  form.  It  will  be  convenient  therefore,  while 
acknowledging  their  tendency  to  pass  the  one  into  the  other,  to  describe 
them  independently,  as  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  them  in  typical  cases. 

Grey  tubercles  vary  in  bulk  from  mere  points  up  to  the  size  of  a  small 
pea,  but  do  not  usually  exceed  that  of  a  pin's  head ;  they  are  grey,  some- 
what hard,  and  slightly  translucent ;  they  are  sometimes  sparsely  scat- 
tered, sometimes  closely  set,  in  some  cases  distributed  with  tolerable 
uniformity,  in  others  forming  scattered  groups  or  clusters  of  various  sizes. 
In  the  last  case,  those  in  the  central  part  of  a  group  coalesce,  to  a  greatw 
or  less  extent,  and  form  tracts  individually  as  large  as  a  marble  or  walnut 
The  development  of  grey  tubercles  is  occasionally  limited  to  one  lung ; 
more  frequently  it  comprises  both,  and  may  then  involve  them  equally  or 
unequally.  They  are  in  some  cases  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
organ,  in  some  limited  to  certain  regions,  generally  the  apex ;  and  for  the 
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most  part,  even  when  universally  distributed,  they  are  most  numerons 
and  advanced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung.  The  growth  of  miliary 
tubercles  is  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  associated  with  other 
morbid  conditions  of  the  lung ;  these  are.  especially  congestion  and  oedema 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  consolidation  of  the  intermediate  tracts  of  lung, 
and  bronchial  catarrh  mainly  implicating  the  minuter  tubules.  The  con- 
solidation may  be  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  with  impaction 
of  the  air-cells  with  corpuscular  elements ;  or  of  the  nature  of  cirrhosis, 
with  fibroid  tliickening  of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  and  of  the  other  con- 
nective tissues  of  the  lung.  A  later  change  is  the  breaking-down  of  the 
oonsoUdated  bits  of  lung  and  the  formation  of  vomicae.  Such  cavities 
DBoally  commence  at  the  apex,  and  may  be  limited  to  that  part.  They 
may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  an  orange  or  beyond,  and 
may  present  every  variety  of  form.  They  are  usually  surrounded  with  a 
greater  or  less  thickness  of  indurated  tissue,  and  often  present  abrupt 
well-defined  margins. 

For  the  most  part,  miliary  tubercles  are  developed  with  great  rapidity, 
and  tend  to  a  rapidly  fatal  issue.  Occasionally,  however,  their  progress 
is  arrested,  and  the  patient  recovers,  bat  with  permanent  damage  to  the 
tissue  of  the  lung.  When  this  happens  in  respect  of  discrete  tubercles 
the  organ  gets  seamed  throughout  with  minute  patches  of  cicatricial 
tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  have  something  of  a  stellate  arrangement, 
and  within  the  limits  of  which  the  lung-tissue  presents,  firom  the  presence 
of  concurrent  emphysema,  a  coarsely  spongy  character;  and  occasionally 
in  the  centres  of  the  scars  minute  fibroid  knots  or  concretions  may  be 
recognised.  When  the  affection  becomes  arrested  after  groups  of  tubercles 
have  got  consohdated  by  the  intervention  of  inflammatory  over-growth, 
more  or  less  extensive  tracts  of  tissue,  probably  studded  with  cretaceous 
or  caseous  masses  and  black  pigment,  assume  a  cirrhotic  character,  and 
contract,  while  usually  emphysema  arises  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Further,  when  cavities  have  formed,  they  either  shrink  and 
become  lined  with  a  definite  smooth  membrane,  continuous  with  that  of 
ibe  bronchial  tubes,  or  possibly,  in  rare  cases,  get  obliterated. 

Yellow  tubercles  in  process  of  development  present  an  opaque, 
yellowish -white,  slightly  granular  character.  They  are  dry  and  friable, 
famishing  no  juice,  but  readily  yielding,  on  being  scraped  or  squeezed,  a 
pulpy  detritus.  They  wee  usually  of  larger  size  than  grey  tubercles,  and 
present  for  the  most  part  a  well-defined  outline  and  more  or  less  irregular 
form.  They  evidently  comprise  groups  of  air-cells  or  lobules,  and  are 
hence  polygonal  when  cut  across ;  but,  when  divided  in  the  direction  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  are  found  to  involve  the  nunuter  branches  of  these 
and  to  be  arranged  upon  them  in  a  lobulated  or  foliaceous  manner.  In 
their  early  stage  a  oross-section  will  probably  have  the  size  of  a  split  tare 
or  pea ;  they  soon,  however,  partly  by  •  individual  growth,  partly  by 
coyeecence,  assume  larger  dimensions.  Occasionally,  as  the  result  of 
sach  coalescence,  large  tracts  of  lung-tissue,  possibly  the  whole  of  a  lobe, 
become  uniformly  infiltrated — a  condition  to  which,  in  the  nomenclature 
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of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  name  of '  chronic  pneamonio  phthias ' 
has  been  given. 

Yellow,  like  grey  tubercles,  nsoally  commence  at  the  apex  of  a  limg, 
sometimes  at  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe,  and  gradually  spread  thenee 
downwards.  They  are  usually,  too,  more  advanced  at  the  apex  than  else- 
where. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  they  may  originate  and 
attain  their  most  advanced  stage  in  any  part  of  the  lung.  The  tendoiey 
of  yellow  tubercles  to  undergo  liqne&tction  is  far  more  marked  than  that 
of  grey  tubercles ;  so  that,  although  a  lung  may  become  very  largely 
involved  without  breaking  down,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  softening 
takes  place  both  early  and  extensively.  In  one  case  of  rapid  phthisis 
which  came  under  our  notice,  destructive  softening  must  have  been  almost 
ooetaneous  with  the  development  of  the  tubercles,  for  though  both  lungs 
were  thickly  studded  with  cheesy  masses,  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them 
which  was  not  almost  wholly  converted  into  a  flocculent-walled  cavity. 
The  lungs,  indeed,  were  Ughter  than  natural,  and  appeared  at  the  fint 
glance  to  have  large  air- containing  bulls  thickly  disseminated  throughout 
their  substance.  The  vomicae  of  this  form  of  phthisis  usually  originata 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  lungs  and  there  attain  their  chief  development. 
They  commence  with  the  lignefeiction  of  those  portions  of  the  masses 
which  immediately  bound  the  broncliial  passages  and  smaller  tubules ;  ao 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  though  roundish  when  cut  thmsversely,  tittPf 
possess  a  dendritic  form  when  the  incision  takes  the  course  of  them 
channels.  A  cavity  once  commenced  increases  more  or  less  rapidly  in 
size,  and  ere  long,  by  coalescence  with  neighbouring  cavities,  may  assume 
gigantic  proportions.  It  may  even  occupy  the  whole  of  a  lobe.  Lai^ge 
cavities  are  usually  irregular  or  anfractuous  in  form,  and  often  crossed 
by  bands  of  condensed  tissue,  comprising  vessels  (mostly  impervioos)  of 
considerable  size.  Cavities  in  process  of  formation  prraent  ra^ed 
parietes  ;  but  when  they  have  ceased  (as  they  often  do  cease)  to  enlarge, 
their  sur&ces  get  smooth  and  even  polished,  and  the  tissues  ronnd 
them  indurated.  Yellow  tubercle  not  unfrequently  undergoes  retro- 
gressive changes.  These  consist  in  its  gradual  conversion,  first  into  a 
mortary,  and  lastly  into  a  calcareous,  inert  mass,  encapsuled  by  a  dense 
fibroid  envelope.  The  contraction  of  cavities,  the  calcareous  converstcm 
of  tubercular  masses,  and  the  induration  of  the  tissues  arotmd,  are  always 
attended  with  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  affected  portions  of  long,  and 
compensatory  expansion  or  displacement  of  the  neighbouring  heoJthiar 
tissues. 

In  both  forms  of  tuberculosis  it  sometimes  happens  that  gangioM 
takes  place ;  or  that  profuse  haemorrhage  occurs  either  from  intens^ 
congested  surfaces  or  from  perforation  occasionally  preceded  by  aneurysmal 
dilatation  of  an  artery ;  or  that  the  tubercular  vomica,  like  any  oth^ 
abscess  within  the  chest,  opens  into  the  pleura,  or  through  the  outer 
thoracic  walls,  or  perforates  the  diaphragm.  The  aneurysms  above 
referred  to  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  but  they  may  be  as  large 
as  a  filbert  or  a  chestnut. 
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8.  Pleural  tubercle  differs  in  no  important  respect  from  tubercle  of 
other  serous  membranes.  It  appears  almost  invariably  in  the  form  of 
minute  greyish  spots  variously  arranged,  sometimes  occupying  the  serous 
membrane  itself,  sometimes  apparently  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
recently-formed  &lse  membranes.  These  bodies  may  be  scattered  over 
the  whole  surface,  or  limited  to  certain  spots ;  and  are  generally,  even 
when  widely  spread,  most  thickly  congregated  in  certain  regions  where  it 
may  be  presumed  they  originated.  They  are  often  specially  numerous 
between  the  lobes  and  upon  the  diaphragm.  When  very  abundant  they 
touch  one  another,  or  coalesce  so  as  to  form  extensive  tracts.  When  this 
takes  place  the  opposed  pleural  surfaces  are  usually  adherent,  and  the 
tubercular  lamine  appear  to  occupy  the  substance  of  the  inter\ening  false 
membrane.  As  the  tubercles  increase  in  size  and  run  together  they 
assame  an  opaque  buff  colour  and  become  friable,  resembling  in  look  and 
consistence  cheesy  masses  in  the  lung^.  Pleural  tubercle  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  associated  with  tubercle  of  other  organs ;  occasionally, 
however,  it  is  primary  in  the  pleurae,  and  may  even  be  limited  to  one. 
It  is  commonly  associated  with  tubercle  of  other  serous  membranes  ;  and, 
as  might  be  supposed,  is  usually  coincident  with  some  amount  of  similar 
disease  in  the  lungs.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  frequent  complication  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  notwithstanding  that 
pleuritic  inflammation  is  an  invariable  attendant  on  that  affection. 
Tubercle  of  the  pleura  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  inflammation  of 
that  membrane ;  in  most  cases,  however,  sooner  or  later,  and  sometimes 
from  the  very  commencement,  inflammation  takes  place,  and  the  usual 
I^ienomena  of  pleurisy  then  combine  with  those  of  tuberculosis :  false 
membrane  is  formed,  effusion  takes  place,  perhaps  suppuration  ensues, 
and  indeed  any  one  or  all  of  the  various  events  which  have  been  already 
folly  considered  under  the  head  of  pleurisy  are  apt  to  supervene. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the  associated 
mwbid  anatomy  of  tubercular  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which, 
however,  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  progress  and  symptoms  of  ordi- 
nary cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  attention 
to  the  &ct,  that  tubercles  are  rarely  limited  to  these  organs,  and  that 
their  simultaneous  development  in  other  organs  may  induce  consequences 
of  much  more  urgent  gravity  than  those  referrible  to  the  laryngeal, 
polmonary,  or  pleural  affection.  Among  the  more  important  complica- 
tioDs  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleurte, 
tubercular  meningitis,  tubercular  peritonitis,  and  tubercular  ulceration  of 
the  intestine,  to  which  may  be  added  fatty  and  lardaceous  degenerations 
of  various  organs. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
ijmptomatology  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  so  much  has  been  written  on  this 
(object,  and  so  elaborate  are  the  details  with  which  we  have  been  furnished, 
that  it  seems  at  first  sight  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to  com- 
press our  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  within  reasonable 
limits.    When,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  that,  in  most  of  the  elaborate 
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accounts  to  which  we  refer,  the  symptoms  of  puhnonary  phthisis  are 
made  to  include  the  symptoms  due  to  tuberculosis  of  all-  other  organs, 
those  referrible  to  the  many  complications  which  are  apt  to  supervene  in 
the  course  of  phthisis,  and  besides  these  the  symptoms  of  the  Tariona 
forms  of  ill-health  which  so  often  precede  phthisis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
s>nnptomatology  of  the  pulmonary  affection  has  been  overlaid  with  an 
abundance  of  matter  which,  however  important,  does  not  immediately 
concern  us  now.  The  following  description  will  be  limited  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  symptoms  which  are  referrible  to  the  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs  themselves. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  invasion  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
remarkably  insidious.  A  patient  who  has  previously,  it  may  be,  enjoyed 
robust  health  slowly  and  without  obvious  cause  becomes  weak  and  thin, 
probably  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  slight  remittent  febrile  symp- 
toms ;  or,  possibly  after  exposure  to  the  causes  of  catarrh,  he  becomes 
the  subject  of  dry  irritating  cough  which  he  cannot  shake  off,  and  ere 
long  experiences  loss  of  flesh  and  strength ;  or  he  suffers  in  the  first 
instance  from  slight  symptoms  of  laryngeal  inflammation,  which  slowly 
increase  in  severity ;  or,  without  previous  warning,  he  has  a  sudden  and 
profuse  attack  of  htemoptysis,  on  the  subsidence  of  which  some  of  the 
various  symptoms  above  considered  supervene ;  or  a  patient,  subsequent  to 
an  attack  of  fever  or  pneumonia,  or  in  the  course  of  some  wasting  disease, 
is  attacked  with  cough,  and  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  gradually  replace 
those  of  the  primary  malady.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  gradoal 
deterioration  of  health,  without  the  presence  of  any  specific  symptoms 
of  disease,  prior  to  the  obvious  development  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  has 
induced  many  physicians  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  stage  of  phthisis 
antecedent  to  that  of  tubercular  deposition — a  belief  based  on  atteriy 
insufficient  data. 

But  in  whatever  way  phthisis  first  manifests  itself,  the  symptoms  of 
the  fully-developed  disease  ere  long  become  established.  These  consiBt 
mainly  in  cough,  attended  with  muco-pnrulent  expectoration,  and  occa- 
sional or  frequent  haemoptysis  ;  hectic  fever,  marked  by  periodical 
febrile  exacerbations,  profuse  perspirations,  especially  at  night  time,  i^iid 
emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  ;  and  the  local  evidences,  on  percnssioa 
and  auscultation,  of  progressive  involvement  and  destruction  of  lung- 
tissue. 

We  proceed  to  discuss  the  various  symptomatic  phenomena  of  phthisis 
seriatim.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  symptoms  of  which  the 
patient  first  complains  are  referred  to  the  larynx ;  and  it  may  be  that 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  affection  the  laryngeal  symptoms 
continue  chiefly  distressing  to  him.  These  differ  scarcely  if  at  all  frtmi 
those  of  ordinary  chronic  laryngitis  except  in  their  obstinacy  and  pro- 
gressive character,  and  in  the  gradual  supervention  of  emaciation  and 
loss  of  strength,  and  of  indications  of  advancing  pulmonary  disease.  In 
a  still  larger  number  of  cases,  and  indeed  in  a  very  large  porportion  of 
the  entire  number  of  cases,  of  phthisis,  laryngeal  symptoms  come  on 
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sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  the  pnhnonary  disease.  These  are  some- 
timee  simply  irritative  or  catarrhal,  and  subside ;  but  more  frequently 
they  resemble  in  all  respects,  inclusive  of  their  causation  and  progress, 
those  of  the  earlier  laryngeal  affection.  It  is  a  question  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  even  now  clearly  decided,  whether  laryngeal 
phthisis  (as  it  is  termed)  ever  actually  precedes  the  pulmonary  disease. 
The  general  belief  is  that  it  is  always  secondary,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  post-mortem  examinations  laryngeal  phthisis  is  never  found  un- 
associated  with  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  The  laryngoscopic  characters 
of  laryngeal  phthisis  have  been  described  under  the  head  of  chronic 
laryngitis. 

The  presence  of  cough  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  striking 
phenomena  of  phthisis.  It  generally  begins  early,  and  increases  in 
frequency  and  severity  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  the  begin- 
ning it  is  usually  short  and  hacking,  and  either  dry  or  attended  with 
scanty  glairy  expectoration.  It  is  probably  then  due  to  slight  bronchial 
irritation  only,  and  the  discharge  consists  of  bronchial  mucus.  With 
the  advance  of  the  disease  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  pulmonary 
tissae,  the  sputa  usually  become  increased  in  quantity,  often  very  profuse, 
and  at  the  same  time  opaque,  yellowish  or  greenish,  and  purulent,  often 
nummnlated,  sometimes  fetid.  The  expectoration  is  not  necessarily 
distinguishable  from  that  of  bronchitis.  It  is  furnished  partly  by  the 
inflamed  bronchial  tubes,  partly  by  the  tubercular  vomicse ;  and  some- 
times, by  careful  microscopic  examination,  pulmonary  tissue  may  be 
detected  in  it.  The  cough  has  no  special  characteristics  by  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  tiiat  of  bronchitis,  or  (if  the  larynx  be  affected) 
from  that  of  laryngitis.  It  presents,  however,  considerable  differences  in 
different  cases ;  in  some  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  complaint  from  first  to 
last ;  in  some  (especially  chronic  cases)  it  presents  periodical  variations, 
increasing,  for  example,  in  the  winter  or  cold  weather,  subsiding  in  the 
summer  time  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  serious  and  increasing 
cause  of  distress. 

Hsmoptysis  is  one  of  the  commonest  incidents  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
It  occois  at  some  period  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  Sometimes  it  is  the  first  indication  of  the  disease ;  more  fre- 
qaently  it  comes  on  at  a  later  period.  It  may  be  only  sufficient  to  tinge 
or  streak  the  expectoration,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  an  occasional  succes- 
sion of  sangninolent  sputa,  or,  again,  it  may  be  sudden  and  profuse — the 
patient  bringing  up  in  a  very  ^ort  time  half-a-pint,  a  pint,  or  even  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood.  It  may  be  so  profuse,  indeed,  at  any  stage  of 
the  disease  that  the  patient  is  suddenly  carried  off  either  by  choking  or 
by  syncope.  But  these  sudden  and  profuse  hemorrhages  are  usually 
among  the  earliest  symptoms  of  phthisis. 

Difficulty  of  breathing  is  a  common  but  not  necessary  phenomenon. 
It  may  be  severe  if  the  larjmx  be  largely  affected,  or  if  there  be  much 
accumulation  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  effusion  into  the  pleurte.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  patient  makes  little   or  no  complami  on  this 
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score ;  he  no  doubt  readily  loses  wind  on  even  slight  exertion,  and 
habitually,  perhaps,  tlie  respirations  are  augmented  in  frequency;  but 
when  he  is  at  rest  his  breathing  does  not  usually  trouble  him. 

The  patient  often  suffers  from  stitch  or  burning  or  other  kind  of  pain 
in  the  chest.  This  may  occur  on  one  or  both  sides,  often  at  one  apex. 
but  is  not  limited  to  any  one  part.  Pain  is  by  no  means  always  present  ; 
some  patients  never  experience  it ;  others  suffer  from  it  occasionally  only ; 
in  some  cases  it  is  pretty  constant  and  severe.  It  is  usually  augmented 
by  movement  of  the  chest,  and  especially  by  deep  breathing  or  coughing. 
It  is  mostly  due  to  pleuritic  compUcation. 

The  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  such  as  would  naturally 
arise  from  progressive  consolidation  and  contraction  of  the  lung,  the 
formation  of  cavities,  the  accumulation  of  secretion  in  them  and  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  pleuritic  inflammation  and  exudation.  In  consider- 
ing the  significance  of  the  physical  signs  we  must  never  forget  that,  aa  a 
rule,  tuberculosis  commences  at  one  or  both  apices  of  the  lungs,  that 
excavation  usually  first  takes  place  in  the  same  situation,  and  that  the 
morbid  processes  tend  to  travel  downwards.  Nevertheless,  the  earUest 
local  indications  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  even  if  the  tubercles  as  usual 
be  most  abundant  at  the  apex,  are  occasionally  discovered  at  the  base 
of  the  limg,  being  due  either  to  concurrent  pleurisy  or  to  progressive 
subacute  pneumonia. 

The  presence  of  small  discrete  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  even  if  they  be 
very  numerous  and  close- set,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  character  ot 
the  percussion  note  or  the  sound  which  may  be  heard  on  auscultaticm. 
We  can,  therefore,  readily  understand  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may 
have  made  considerable  progress  before  giving  distinct  local  indicaticxis 
of  its  presence ;  and  we  must  not  too  readily  assume,  because  we  hear 
nothing  amiss,  that,  therefore,  the  patient  is  free  from  tubercle,  or  that  he 
is  in  the  so-called  '  pre-tubercular  stage.'  Generally,  however,  even  if 
there  be  no  dulness,  there  are  bronchitic  signs  (rhonohus,  crefntation,  and 
the  like),  and  these  are  probably  most  marked  over  the  upper  part  of  one 
or  both  lungs ;  or  pleuritic  friction,  or  jerky  respiratory  sounds,  which 
have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  circumscribed  patches 
of  pleuritic  inflammation,  may  be  audible  in  the  same  situation.  When, 
however,  tubercles  have  coalesced  into  masses,  say  from  the  siu  of  a 
walnut  upwards,  and  abut  upon  the  surfsice,  their  presence  materially 
affects  the  quality  of  the  percussion  note  over  the  area  to  which  they 
correspond.  There  is  then  dulness  on  percussion,  the  extent  and  com- 
pleteness of  which  are  determined  by  the  extent  and  bulk  of  the  con- 
soUdated  tract.  Dulness  from  tubercular  disease  is  generally  indicated 
by  the  facts  :  that  it  occurs  mainly  at  the  apex  in  front  or  behind ;  Uiat 
it  is  rarely  equal  in  these  situations,  and  still  more  rarely  equal  in  the 
corresponding  points  of  both  apices ;  and  that  it  tends  gradually  to  extend 
from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  involve  more  and  more  of  the  tissue  of 
the  lung.  In  association  with  dulness,  there  are  usually  increased  sraise 
of  resistance  on  percussion,  increase  of  vocal  fremitus,  diminished  more- 
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xoent  dtirmg  respiration,  and  flaUening.  The  last  condition  is  especially 
noticeable  when  it  occors  beneath  the  clavicle.  The  auscultatory  pheno- 
mena at  this  stage  are  mainly  those  which  attend  the  second  stage  of 
pneumonia — tubular  breathing,  together  with  (if  the  tubes  contain  secre- 
tion) rhonchus,  gurgling,  crepitation,  or  occasional  clicking  or  creaking 
sounds,  bronchophony,  and  probably  also  pectoriloquy.  It  need  scarcely 
be  added  that,  if  the  consolidated  patch  be  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
crepitant  lung,  little  or  no  indication  of  its  presence  may  reach  the  ear. 
The  phenomena  which  attend  the  presence  of  vomicae  are  very  various, 
-and  by  no  means  always  characteristic.  The  existence  of  one  or  several 
small  cavities  in  the  midst  of  consolidated  tissue  does  not  obviously 
modify  the  percussion  note  due  to  the  consolidation.  Large  cavities, 
indeed,  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  condensed  lung-tissue,  generally 
yield  almost  absolute  dulness.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  formation 
of  a  cavity  in  consohdated  tissue  is  attended  with  the  redevelopment  of 
resonance,  which  may  become  almost  normal,  or  may  be  high-pitched,  or 
present  the  characters  of  the  bruit  de  pot  f6l6.  On  auscultation  over 
-cavities  we  may  detect  (if  they  contain  fluid)  laige  crepitation  and 
gurgling— sounds  which  may  also  be  heard  over  the  larger  bronchial 
tabes  when  imbedded  in  condensed  lung-tissue ;  or  (if  they  be  empty) 
some  modification  of  tubular  breathing.  Occasionally  (and  this  may  be 
the  case  in  respect  of  cavities  no  lairger  than  a  walnut)  we  may  hear 
distinct  cavernous  sounds.  Metallic  tinkling  is  seldom  audible  over 
tubercular  cavities.  In  some  cases  no  sounds  whatever  are  produced 
vidthin  a  cavity,  and  all  that  one  hears  are  normal  or  abnormal  respiratory 
sounds  transmitted  from  the  parts  beyond.  Both  bronchophony  and 
pectoriloquy  may  usually  be  recognised  ;  pectoriloquy,  however,  is  on  the 
whole  more  marked  here  than  over  solid  lung,  bronchophony  perhaps 
less  marked. 

In  dehcate  patients  in  whom  no  obvious  consoUdation  can  be  recog- 
nised, the  persistent  presence,  at  one  or  other  apex,  of  harsh  and  pro- 
longed expiratory  murmur,  of  a  few  clicking  sounds,  of  rhonchus,  of 
crepitation,  or  of  jerky  respiration,  is  ground  for  the  gravest  suspicion. 
By  some  physicians,  moreover,  a  systolic  murmur  over  the  pulmonSiry 
artery  and  its  main  branches,  or  in  the  course  of  the  subclavian  artery 
within  the  chest,  is  equally  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of 
-tubercular  consolidation — the  belief  being  that  the  murmurs  are  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  consolidated  tissue  upon  the  vessels  in  question.  They 
are  probably  hsBmic. 

The  state  and  action  of  the  circulatory  organs  are  for  the  most  part 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  all  chronic  diseases  attended  with  progressive 
debility  and  emaciation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis  the  pulse  is 
usually  increased  in  frequency  and  hardness  ;  with  the  advance  of  the 
disease  its  frequency  becomes  augmented,  but  there  is  diminution  of 
fulness  and  force.  With  increasing  enfeeblement  of  the  circulation  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  some  degree  of  anasarca  to  supervene,  especially  if 
the  enfeeblement  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  be  associated,  as  it  occa- 
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sionally  is,  with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  ri^t  side.  As  a  role, 
however,  the  heart  undergoes  general  atrophy.  In  many  cases  the 
anasarca  is  limited  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  is  then  often  due 
immediately  to  thrombosis  of  the  iliac  veins.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  same  enfeeblement  of  the  circulation  that  various  parts,  and  more 
especially  the  nose,  ears,  fingers,  and  toes,  frequently  get  congested,  hvid, 
and  tumid.  A  clubbed  condition  of  the  fingers  and  toes  (although  by 
no  means  confined  to  phthisis)  is,  as  is  well  known,  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Each  ungual  phalanx  becomes 
swollen  and  bulbous,  and  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  congested  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  grape-like  form  which  it  assumes,  the  naQ,  which 
occupies  the  upper  half  only,  becomes  bent  over  the  summit,  forming  a 
kind  of  sloping  roof. 

The  symptoms  referrible  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  generally  of 
considerable  importance.  The  tongue  may  be  dean  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  patient's  illness ;  it  is  often  morbidly  red,  however,  and 
often  furred,  and  towards  the  fatal  termination  is  apt  to  get  dry,  glazed, 
and  fissured  or  aphthous.  Thirst  is  usual.  The  condition  of  the  appetite 
presents  great  variety.  In  some  cases  it  is  good,  and  possibly  voracious ; 
in  others  it  is  capricious ;  while  in  others  again  there  is  complete  anorexia, 
and  probably  great  irritabihty  of  stomach,  with  gastrodynia,  nausea,  and 
sickness.  The  latter  conditions  depend  in  some  cases  on  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  are  often 
associated  with  thinning  and  dilatation  of  that  organ.  Phthisical  patients 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  suffer  from  diarrhcea,  which  is  often  very  ob- 
stinate and  profuse,  and  often  assumes  a  dysenteric  character.  Persistrat 
diarrhoea,  indeed,  may  be  the  most  serious  of  all  the  morbid  conditicns 
from  which  the  patient  suffers.  It  is  due,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
to  coincident  ulceration  of  the  bowels — a  lesion  which  complicates  fully 
one-half  of  the  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  which  may  outrun,  if  it 
do  not  precede,  the  pulmonary  disease.  Diarrhoea  may  result,  however, 
like  the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  from  mere  catarrh,  or  some  other  fi>rm  of 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a  well-recognised  &ct  that 
tubercular  patients  are  apt  to  suffer  firom  fistula  in  ano.  The  presence  of 
a  &tty  liver  is  seldom  indicated  by  symptoms,  but  may  occasionally  be 
recognised  by  the  increased  bulk  which  the  organ  attains. 

The  nervous  system  does  not  usually  present  any  very  characteristie 
morbid  phenomena.  The  patient  may  be  irritable,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
apathetic;  he  is  sometimes  desponding,  but  much  more  frequently 
hopeful,  buoying  himself  up  even  to  the  li^  with  the  prospect  of  eventuid 
recovery. 

Hectic  fever  and  gradual  emaciation  are  by  Ceu:  the  most  importimt 
and  striking  of  tlie  general  phenomena  of  phthisis.  They  commence  in 
most  cases  long  before  the  actual  proofs  of  the  growth  of  tubercles  exist, 
and  they  continue,  as  a  rule,  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  dis^ee. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  phthisical  patients  often  undergo 
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temporary  improvement,  that  under  judicious  management  they  often 
gain  flesh  and  strength,  sometimes  never  lose  flesh,  and  that  they  not 
onfirequently  remain  &ee  &om  fever  for  weeks  together — sometimes, 
indeed,  have  scarcely  any  febrile  symptoms  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  illness. 

The  hectic  of  phthisis  is  almost  typical  in  the  distinctness  of  the  daily 
remissions  and  exacerbations  which  attend  it.  There  is  usually  some 
elevation  of  temperature  after  food,  especially  after  hearty  meals,  but  the 
maximum  occurs  mostly  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  The  minimum 
temperature  in  the  day  may  be  normal,  or  even  below  the  normal ;  the 
maximum  may  reach  anything  from  101°  to  104°  or  even  106°.  In  most 
eases,  however,  the  lowest  temperature  is  still  considerably  higher  than 
natural,  and  the  range  less  wide  than  the  above  figures  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate. Not  nnconmionly  the  temperature  falls  considerably  as  the  fatal 
end  approaches.  The  patient  usually  suffers  during  the  periods  of  exacer- 
bation from  heat  in  the  palms  and  soles,  and  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  vivid  and  circumscribed,  and  has  received  the  name  of 
the  '  hectic  flush.'  Perspiration  is  a  common  and  distressing  symptom. 
The  patient  complains  little  of  this  while  he  is  awake,  but  when  he  is 
asleep  sweats  are  apt  to  break  out  profusely  all  over  him,  rendering  his 
surface  damp  and  sodden,  and  his  linen  and  coverings  in  some  cases  so 
wet  that  the  moisture  may  be  wnmg  out  of  them.  These  perspirations 
are  sometimes  absent,  or  they  may  intermit,  or  be  so  slight  as  to  be  of 
little  significance. 

The  emaciation  of  phthisis  is  intimately  related  to  the  presence  of 
hectic  fever,  both  being  the  consequence  mainly  of  the  rapid  disintegration 
of  the  corporeal  tissues.  All  parts  of  the  body,  doubtless,  waste ;  some, 
however  (especially  the  brain  and  nervous  system),  less  than  others.  The 
heart  dwindles ;  the  bones  and  muscles  become  atrophic  ;  but  the  most 
obvious  change  is  in  the  fat,  which  gradually  and  for  the  most  part  almost 
entirely  disappears.  The  limbs  and  trunk  consequently  shrink,  and  their 
surface  falls  into  wrinkles ;  the  skin  of  the  face  and  forehead  becomes 
closely  applied  to  the  subjacent  bones  and  muscles,  so  that  the  cheek- 
bones, and  especially  the  zygomatic  arches,  acquire  remarkable  promi- 
nence, and  the  movements  of  the  muscles  get  painfully  visible.  The  skin 
itself  in  many  cases  grows  thin  and  brittle,  the  nails  dry  and  inclined  to 
split,  and  the  hair  thin  and  scanty.  In  some  cases,  however,  no  such 
changes  in  the  cutaneous  organs  take  place,  and  indeed  the  hair  occa- 
sionfJly  presents  extraordinary  luxuriance.  The  extreme  emaciation 
favours  the  development  of  bed-sores  on  the  buttocks  and  elsewhere. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  phthisis,  the  presence  of  complications 
already  adverted  to  (more  especially  cerebral,  peritoneal,  and  renal  tuber- 
euloffls,  and  degenerative  affections  of  the  liver  and  kidneys)  adds  other 
symptoms  to  those  which  have  been  enumerated,  and  materially  modifies 
the  prc^ess  of  the  disease. 

Several  varieties  of  phthisis,  which  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to 
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the  several  varieties  recognised  by  the  pathologist,  are  described  by  those 
who  look  at  the  disease  from  the  clinical  point  of  view.  They  may  be 
ranged  under  the  heads  of  acute  and  chronic  phthisis. 

Most  cases  belong  to  the  chronic  category.  They  commence  in  one 
or  other  of  the  ways  already  indicated,  and  the  general  symptoms  and 
local  changes  which  have  been  above  discussed  become  gradually  esta- 
blished. In  many  cases  the  disease  progresses  uniformly,  no  amendment 
whatever  takes  place,  and  the  patient  sinks  probably  in  from  six  to  twelve 
months  from  the  first  manifestation  of  symptoms.  In  some  cases  the 
duration  of  the  disease  is  greatly  extended ;  the  patient  suffers  from  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  phthisis,  or  it  may  be  from  those  of  a  simple  bron- 
chial attack,  and  then  appears  to  recover  more  or  less  completely  ;  but 
after  a  while  the  symptoms  recur,  and  again  amendment  follows  ;  and 
again  and  again,  it  may  be,  these  alternations  of  illness  and  comparatively 
good  healtli  take  place,  until  at  length  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
become  continuous,  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks.  In  such  oases  the 
tubercular  process  probably  takes  place  in  successive  crops  ;  and  it  is  in 
them  that  post  mortem  we  find  intermingled,  extensive  tracts  of  indurated 
and  contracted  lung-tissue,  encapsuled  mortary  or  cretaceous  masses, 
cavities  with  cicatrised  parietes,  and  emphysema.  Tuberculosis  dependent 
on  the  constant  inhalation  of  irritating  matters,  for  the  most  part  takes 
a  similar  course.  Indeed,  when  phthisis  becomes  thus  chronic,  it  ap- 
proaches, both  in  its  morbid  anatomy  and  in  its  symptoms,  the  long- 
affections  already  discussed  under  the  name  of  cirrhosis.  In  some  cases 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  permanently  arrested ;  and  then,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  the  lung-tissue  may  have  undergone 
disorganisation,  is  the  restoration  to  health  complete  or  incomplete. 

In  acute  phthisis  the  patient  may  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  generally  dies  within  three  months.  Two  varieties  of  acute  phthisis 
may  be  distingmshed : — first,  that  in  which  the  tubercles  are  from  the  first 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  yellow,  and  in  which  there  is  very  rapid  breaking 
down  of  lung-tissue ;  and,  second,  that  in  which  the  tubercles  are  miliary. 
The  first  variety  resembles  the  ordinary  chronic  form  of  phthisis  in  its 
symptoms,  excepting  only  their  intensity  and  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
their  development.  It  usually  begins  suddenly  with  high  fever  and  rigors, 
and  pulmonary  symptoms  which  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
ordinary  pneumonia.  It  is  in  fact  with  this  disease  that  it  is  especially 
liable  to  be  confounded.  The  second  variety  also  comes  on  more  or  le^ 
suddenly  with  fever  and  rigors,  and  possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  some 
bronchial  irritation  and  cough.  The  symptoms  indeed,  both  at  the  onset 
and  for  some  time  (sometimes  throughout  the  whole  coarse  of  the  disease), 
have  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  enteric  fever  with  pulmonary 
complication.  The  state  of  the  pulse,  tongue,  and  cerebral  functions 
may  be  identical  in  the  two  affections ;  in  both  the  bowels  may  be  con- 
stipated or  loose ;  in  both  there  may  be  abdominal  tenderness  and  tume- 
faction; in  both  the  febrile  temperature  shows  marked  remissions;  in 
both  dyspnoea  is  apt  to  supervene,  and  the  fue  to  become  ghastly  or  livid. 
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The  motions,  however,  are  rarely  peasoup-Iike  in  the  tubercular  disease  ; 
the  piun  in  the  abdomen  is  less  constant,  and,  if  present,  is  due  to  peri- 
toneal tuberculosis,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  localised  in  the  cecal 
region;  the  temperature  does  not  present  the  uniform  variations  cha- 
racteristic of  enteric  fever,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  the  typical  typhoid 
rash.  The  disease  may  prove  fiital  without  the  development  of  dulness, 
and  without  the  evidence  of  the  formation  of  cavities.  Usually,  however, 
as  the  disease  advances,  the  lungs  undergo  consolidation,  commencing  at 
the  apices  and  extending  downwards. 

Death  in  phthisis  is  due  in  most  cases  to  asthenia,  generally  of  slow 
development,  but  sometimes  rapid,  and  immediately  referrible  either  to 
extremely  profuse  alvine  flux,  or  to  sudden  and  copious  haemoptysis.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  referred  in  part  or  wholly  to  asphyxia.  Such  may 
be  the  cause  of  death  in  phthisis  associated  with  laryngeal  disease,  or 
much  secretion  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  in  which  there  is  sudden 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  air-passages. 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  tubercular  pleurisy  can  be  distin- 
gnished  from  the  simple  inflammatory  affection,  apart  from  its  intractable 
character  and  the  concurrent  or  consecutive  appearance  of  tubercles  in 
other  organs. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  early 
stages  of  phthisis,  and  indeed  in  the  treatment  of  all  persons  in  whom  a 
tendency  to  phthisis  appears  to  exist,  to  adopt  every  available  measure  to 
promote  the  general  health,  to  take  every  precaution  against  the  infraction 
of  hygienic  laws.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  details  of 
treatment  are  such  as,  under  the  circumstances,  common-sense  would 
dictate.  We  may,  however,  enumerate  a  few  of  the  matters  here  referred 
to.  The  diet  should  be  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  fairly  distributed 
among  the  recognised  meals ;  the  patient  should  keep  good  hours,  refrain 
from  all  overwork,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  clothe  himself  warmly,  and 
live  in  temperate,  well-ventilated,  but  not  draughty  rooms.  At  the  same 
time  he  should  not  refrain  from  amusement ;  nor  need  he  abstain  from 
business  or  other  occupations  if  they  be  not  too  absorbing,  or  of  an  un- 
healthy nature ;  and  he  should  (if  the  weather  be  suitable)  take  an  ample 
amount  of  gentle  out-door  exercise. 

Good  milk  and  eggs  are  especially  valuable  as  articles  of  food  for 
phthisical  patients ;  but  in  their  dietary  frequent  changes  and  considerable 
latitude  are  often  necessary ;  and,  further,  alcohoUc  stimulants,  though 
probably  not  essential,  are  often  apparently  very  beneficial.  For  the 
purposes  of  bodily  warmth  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin. 

The  question  of  change  of  air  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous that  can  be  raised.  Shall  the  patient  leave  his  home,  and  if  so, 
whither  shall  he  go,  and  when  ?  The  great  desideratum  for  phthisical 
patients  appears  to  be  a  climate  of  moderate  temperature,  liable  to  slight 
variations  only,  and  neither  largely  saturated  with  moisture  nor  of  ex- 
treme dryness.  It  is  exceedingly  rare,  however,  for  any  climate  to  possess 
such  uniformity  of  qualities  during  the  whole  year,  and  it  is  generally 
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necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  climate,  to 
change  the  locality  according  to  the  season.  Hence  it  will  be  understood 
that  while  most  fairly  healthy  inland  or  seaside  places  in  this  countoy 
may  suit  phthisical  patients  reasonably  well  during  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  select  some  sheltered  spot 
upon  the  South  Coast  for  winter  residence ;  that,  while  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  Scotland  or  Sweden,  or  of  the  higher  regions  of  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  may  be  exceedingly  suitable  during  the  summer,  tiie 
South  of  Europe,  or  the  North  of  Africa,  or  the  Azores  or  Canary  Islands, 
may  be  especially  beneficial  during  the  winter.  There  is,  however,  large 
choice,  and  it  may  be  added  that  a  sea  voyage  is  often  of  great  service. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  benefits  that  not  unfrequently  accrue 
from  judicious  change  of  climate,  or  the  permanent  removal  to  a  locality 
which  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  especially  suitable  for  the  patient, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  changes  often  entirely  fail  to  do  good, 
and  that  they  are  altogether  uncalled  for  and  useless  when  the  disease  is 
acute  in  its  progress,  or  far  advanced. 

In  addition  to  the  above  hygienic  measures,  and  to  the  same  end,  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  medicines.  No  drug  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  has  any  specific  influence  over  the  tubercular  process. 
But  there  are  some  drugs  which,  by  improving  the  general  health,  tend 
indirectly  to  check  its  progress.  Of  these  iron,  quinine,  and  other 
vegetable  bitters  are  amongst  the  most  valuable.  But  there  ia  one 
article — drug  or  food — namely,  cod-liver  oil,  which  during  the  last  forty 
years  has  acquired  a  special  reputation.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  on  the  part 
of  practical  physicians,  none  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  the  great  ^ne 
of  this  in  the  treatment  of  phthisical  and  scrofulous  patients.  It  ma;  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  three  times  a  day.  It  is 
generably  advisable,  however,  to  begin  with  a  small  dose  in  order  to  avoid 
the  production  of  nausea,  and  prevent  the  patient  from  taking  a  dislike  to 
it.  It  is  now  largely  believed  that  the  virtues  of  cod-liver  oil  depend 
simply  upon  the  fatty  matter  of  which  it  mainly  consists ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  assumed  that  other  &,ts  might  prove  equally  beneficial.  The 
use  of  cream,  neat's-foot  oil,  ohve  oil,  and  other  vegetable  and  animal  fats, 
and  of  glycerine,  has  consequently  been  recommended.  A  great  and 
sometimes  insuperable  bar  to  the  administration  of  food,  and  to  the  use 
of  the  remedies  which  have  been  enumerated,  is  the  irritabihty  of  stomach 
which  is  so  often  associated  with  phthisis.  Hence,  in  a  large  number  of 
phthisical  cases,  the  condition  of  the  stomach  claims  our  first  attention. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  special  rules  for  their  treatment ;  we  must 
have  recourse  to  some  of  the  various  measures  which  are  serviceable  in 
the  more  ordinary  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  we  must 
adapt  the  tonic  or  combination  of  tonics  we  employ  to  the  condition  of 
the  patient's  stomach. 

A  great  part  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  usuaUy  consists  in  treating 
symptoms  as  they  arise.  None  of  these  symptoms  probably  is  special  to 
phthisis,  and  all  may  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  roles  which 
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guide  VLB  under  other  circtunstauces.  Local  pams  mast  be  obviated  by 
counter-irritation  ;  laryngeal  affections  by  counter-irritation,  applications 
to  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  and  inhalation  ;  cough  and  expectoration, 
according  to  circumstances,  by  expectorants  (ipecacuanha,  and  the  like), 
astringents,  or  sedatives ;  diarrhoea  by  lead  or  tannic  acid,  or  other  of  the 
nnmerous  remedies  which  check  intestinal  secretion  or  assuage  peristalsis. 
For  the  above  and  many  other  purposes,  no  one  remedy  is  so  generally 
useful  as  opium  in  its  various  preparations;  it  relieves  pain  and  dis- 
comfort, diminishes  cough  and  expectoration,  and  restrains  the  action  of 
the  bowels.  The  nocturnal  perspirations  often  defy  treatment ;  to  check 
them  it  is  desirable  that  the  patient  should  not  be  heavily  laden  with 
bed-clothes,  and  that  his  room  should  be  cool.  The  surface  of  the  body 
too  may  be  sponged  before  he  goes  to  sleep.  Belladonna,  the  mineral 
acids,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  various  other  astringent  remedies  have  been  largely 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Also  food  or  wine  given  in  the  night 
shortly  before  the  hour  at  which  perspiration  usually  occurs  seems  occa- 
sionally to  prevent  it.  With  the  object  of  arresting  haemoptysis,  the  use 
of  ice  and  ice-cold  drinks  and  foods,  and  the  administration  of  astringent 
drugs,  especially  digitalis,  lead,  ergot,  and  gallic  acid,  are  usually  advo- 
cated. Large  cavities,  whose  walls  secrete  abundantly,  may  occasionally, 
like  circumscribed  empyemas,  be  tapped  with  benefit. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  while  circumstances  occa- 
sionally arise  to  render  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  or  the  use  of  emetics 
or  purgatives  necessary,  all  depressing  treatment  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
eschewed;  that  during  the  later  period  of  the  disease  stimulants  are 
4^ien  of  extreme  value ;  and  that  in  cases  of  acute  phthisis  tonics,  cod- 
liver  ofl,  and  change  of  air  are  usually  equally  inefficacious. 


VIII.  SYPHILIS.' 

Morbid  anatomy.—l.  Larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes. — The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  may  become  the  seat  of  erythematous 
inflammation  during  that  early  period  of  syphilis  in  which  the  skin  is 
similarly  involved ;  and  there  may  even  be  some  excoriation  of  surface. 
At  a  later  period,  usually,  mucous  tubercles  arise  on  the  laryngeal  surface, 
in  common  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  pharynx.  These  commence  as 
small  gland-like  elevations,  which  gradually  extend  and  coalesce.  They 
may  appear  at  any  part — on  the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords,  but  especially 
(aeoording  to  Dr.  Mackenzie)  on  the  inter-arytenoidean  fold.  They 
foraish  a  pretty  abundant  secretion,  and  tend  to  ulcerate — the  ulceration 
extending  in  surface  and  depth,  and  leading,  according  to  its  situation,  to 
destniction  of  the  epiglottis  or  vocal  cords,  and  not  imfrequently  to  caries 
or  necrosis  of  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  or  arytenoid  cartilages.  During  the 
Bo-ealled  '  tertiary  period'  of  syphilis,  gummata   appear  beneath  the 

'  STpfailitic  affections  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  have  already  been  briefly  con- 
aittered  in  connection  with  ohronio  laryngitis. 
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mucous  membrane,  involving  not  merely  the  connective  tissue  but  the 
muscles  and  other  parts.  In  this  way  tumours  of  considerable  bulk 
may  be  developed.  These,  like  other  gnmmata,  tend  to  undergo  rapid 
degenerative  changes,  and  to  end  in  the  formation  of  deep  unhealthy- 
looking  ulcers.  All  syphilitic  ulcers,  when  they  extend  deeply,  are  apt 
to  involve  the  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  to  lead  to  communicatian 
between  the  larynx  and  the  oesophagus,  and  to  lay  open  arteries  sufBciently 
large  to  allow  of  &tal  hemorrhage  ;  and  all,  when  they  heal,  leave  dense 
reticulated  cicatrices  which  not  unfrequently  produce  serious  contraction 
of  the  channel  of  the  larynx.  SyphiUtic  disease  of  the  perichondiiiim 
may  arise  independently  of  ulceration  or  gimunata,  and  lead  to  necrosis  of 
the  cartilages. 

Similar  affections  to  those  just  described  may  involve  not  only  the 
trachea,  but  probably  also  the  bronchial  tubes.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  form  of  syphilitic  erythema  may  attack  the  bronchia  as  well  as  the 
trachea ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  syphilitic  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  gummata  of  their  deeper  tissues  are  not  altogether  on- 
frequent  in  both  situations.  These  affections  also  in  tlieir  farther  pro- 
gress lead  to  ulceration,  destruction  of  cartilages,  and  cicatrisation  with 
contraction. 

2.  Lungs. — Syphilitic  affections  of  the  lungs  are  imperfectly  asder- 
stood.  It  is  well  known  that  syphilitic  patients  frequently  fall  victims 
to  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  the  question  has  naturally  presented  itself 
whether  the  apparently  tubercular  formations  in  such  cases  may  not  be 
really  syphiUtic.  The  question  is  not  altogether  easy  of  solution ;  for  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  syphilis 
excludes  that  of  tuberculosis ;  on  the  other,  we  know  that  there  is  a  cloee 
anatomical  resemblance  between  syphilitic  gummata  and  tubercles.  There 
is  no  reasonable  doubt,  however,  that  the  lungs  occasionally  present 
specific  syphilitic  lesions ;  and  that  these  commence  with  proliferation  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ,  beneath  the  pleura,  around  the  bnm- 
chial  tubes  and  vessels,  and  in  the  interlobular  septa,  and  terminate  in 
the  formation  of  ill-defined  patches,  in  which  the  tissue  is  indurated, 
greyish,  and  contracted,  and  converted  mainly  into  fibroid  or  cicatricial 
tissue,  studded  in  some  instances  with  caseous  or  calcareous  nodules. 
The  caseous  nodules  in  the  lung  as  elsewhere,  though  having  a  close 
resemblance  to  tubercles,  are  usually  much  less  friable  than  these  latter 
are ;  the  fibroid  growth  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  observed  in 
ordinary  cases  of  chronic  or  fibroid  pneumonia ;  but  Drs.  Greenfield  and 
Goodhart '  point  out  that  in  its  early  stage  it  is  characterised  by  great 
vascularity.  The  above  growths  are  usually  associated  with  syphihtie 
affection  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  they  commonly  abut  on  the  surface  of 
the  lung,  and  the  pleura  covering  them  is  apt  to  be  thickened,  seamed, 
and  puckered.  Virchow  and  others  have  described  a  kind  of  white 
hepatisation  of  the  lungs  of  stillborn  syphilitic  children,  the  origin  of 
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which  they  refer  to  the  syphilitic  poison.  The  lung,  or  lungs,  or  large 
portions  of  them,  are  dense,  yeUowish-white,  opaque,  tough  but  retaining 
the  impress  of  the  finger.  They  have  been  observed  in  association  with 
syplulitic  pemphigus. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  B3niiptoms  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
larynx  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
chronic  laryngitis.  The  affection,  however,  especially  if  it  be  connected 
with  the  formation  of  mucous  tubercles  or  of  gummata,  is  extremely 
intractable,  rarely  terminating  in  complete  restoration  to  health,  and 
frequently  leading  to  one  or  other  of  the  graver  lesions  which  have  been 
enumerated.  Syphihtic  affections  of  the  bronchial  tubes  equally  simulate 
in  their  83rmptoms  ordinary  chronic  bronchitis. 

With  the  few  clinical  fJEtcts  which  we  possess  in  reference  to  the 
subject  it  wonld  be  a  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity  to  describe  at  length  the 
symptoms  which  may  be  produced  by  pulmonary  syphiUs.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say :  that  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are 
chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  phthisis,  cirrhosis,  and  the  consequences  of 
these  affections ;  that  profuse  hemoptysis  seems  to  be  not  uncommon ; 
and  that  the  presence  of  a  history  of  syphilis,  and  of  the  superficial 
indications  of  syphihs,  of  course  famishes  an  important  element  of 
diagnosis. 

Treatment. — In  treating  syphilitic  affections  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  our  main  trust  must  be  placed  in  ordinary 
anti-venereal  remedies. 


IX.  TUMOURS. 
A.  Tumours  of  larynx. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  larynx  is  a  frequent  seat  of  adventitious 
growths.  1.  Of  non-malignant  kinds  the  most  common  are  fibromata. 
These  may  be  simple  tumours  of  a  rounded  or  lobulated  form,  peduncu- 
lated, and  varying,  it  may  be,  from  the  size  of  a  filbert  downwards ;  or 
they  may  be  similar  bodies  associated  with  overgrowth  of  the  mucous 
glands  and  the  formation  of  cysts ;  or  they  may  have  a  papillomatous  or 
warty  character.  The  last  are  far  more  common  than  the  others.  They 
rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  and  are  not  generally  larger  than 
a  split-pea.  They  are,  however,  often  multiple,  and  tend  to  spread  over 
a  considerable  sur&ce.  Fibromata  usually  originate  on  or  near  the  vocal 
eords,  but  are  not  limited  to  these  localities.  They  are  not  imfrequent 
in  children,  but  may  appear  at  any  age.  2.  Malignant  tumours  are 
mostly  epitheUomatous,  but  are  sometimes  sarcomatous  or  cancerous. 
The  first  of  these  commences  either  in  the  pharynx,  involving  the 
laryngeal  tissues  secondarily,  or  at  some  part  or  other  of  the  sur&ce  of 
the  larynx.     The  others  originate  among  the  deeper  textures. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  to  which  simple  polypi  give 
rise  creep  on  gradually,  and  probably  consist  at  first  in  a  little  hoarseness. 
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or  loss  of  voice,  with  a  tendency  to  clear  the  throat  or  to  congh,  and  an 
occasional  feeling  as  if  there  were  some  foreign  body  in  the  larynx.  The 
phenomena,  indeed,  are  undistinguishable  at  this  time,  except  by  means 
of  the  laryngoscope,  from  those  of  ordinary  subacute  laryngitis.  At  a 
later  period  their  presence  gives  rise  to  aphonia,  to  more  or  less  serioos 
impediment  to  respiration,  and  finally  to  death  from  asphyxia.  If  the 
laryngeal  tumour  be  pedunculated,  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  vary  with  its 
change  of  position,  and  especially  the  patient  is  sometimes  liable  to  sudden 
attacks  of  choking  (which  may  at  any  time  prove  fatal)  owing  to  the 
impaction  of  the  tumotur  in  the  rima  glottidis.  If  it  be  large  as  well  as 
pedimonlated,  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the  throat  withont 
instrumental  aid. 

Malignant  growths  commence,  like  other  growths,  insidiously,  making 
little  show  and  producing  few  symptoms ;  and  for  awhile  there  may  be 
nothing  to  cause  grave  suspicion.  Gradually,  however,  they  enhu^, 
form  tumours  which  &om  their  mere  bulk  interfere  with  respiration  and 
other  necessary  acts,  undergo  destructive  changes  which  give  rise  to 
copious  discharges,  involve  the  epiglottis,  aryteno-epiglottideau  folds, 
vocal  cords,  and  other  parts,  and  perhaps  cause  sinuses  to  form  in  the 
neck  or  openings  between  the  larynx  and  oesophagus.  Sometimes  they 
lead  to  the  erosion  of  arteries  and  sudden  arterial  hemorrhage.  Carci- 
noma, commencing  in  the  glandular  or  other  tissues  external  to  the 
larynx,  occasionally  involves  that  organ  in  the  course  of  its  extension ; 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  external  tissues  are  largely  infiltrated, 
the  larynx  gets  imbedded  in  them  and  fixed.  At  first  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  recognise  the  presence  of  carcinoma,  even  on  laryngo- 
scopic  examination.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  tumour,  however, 
the  progressive  character  and  extent  of  the  ulceration  which  attends  it, 
the  fetor  of  its  discharge,  and  the  gradual  involvement  of  the  concatenate 
glands,  all  tend  finally  to  render  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Treatment. — ^Previous  to  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope,  even  simple 
tumours  of  the  larynx  were  to  a  large  extent  fatal.  They  were  tbm 
rarely  recognised ;  and,  being  allowed  to  grow  without  let  or  hindranoe, 
ended  by  asphyxiating  the  patient.  With  the  laryngoscope,  however, 
their  recognition  is,  even  if  they  be  small,  comparatively  easy,  and  their 
cure  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  little  difiSculty.  If  they  be  small  or 
pedunculated,  they  may  be  removed  by  means  of  curved  forceps  of  special 
construction:  for  those  growing  at  the  back  or  front  forceps  opening 
laterally;  for  such  as  grow  at  the  side  forceps  opening  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly.  In  some  cases  they  may  be  removed  by  knife-edged  forceps 
or  scissors.  It  is  inexpedient  to  employ  much  force,  for  the  mere  crushing 
which  follows  the  attempt  at  removal  (especially  if  it  be  repeated)  often 
leads  to  atrophy  of  the  growth.  Occasionally,  when  the  irritability  of  the 
larynx  is  extreme,  or  the  patient  is  suffering  from  great  dyspnoea,  or  under 
other  special  circumstances,  it  becomes  essential  to  perform  tracheotomy 
previously  to  operating  on  the  larynx  itself.  Astringent  and  other  impli- 
cations to  the  mucous  membrane  are  of  little  or  no  use.    The  treatment 
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of  malignant  affections  of  the  larynx  can  never  of  ooorse  be  curative  ; 
occasionally,  however,  some  relief  may  be  afforded  by  the  various  local 
measures  which  are  serviceable  in  chronic  laryngitis.  In  any  case,  tra- 
cheotomy is  sometimes  necessary  to  prevent  death  from  suffocation. 

B.  Tuvwurs  of  lungs  and  pleura. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Non-malignant  growths  of  the  lungs  and  plenrie  are 
of  little  pathological  and  still  less  clinical  interest ;  malignant  growths,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  highly  interesting  and  important.  There  is  probably 
no  form  of  malignant  disease  which  has  not  been  discovered  at  one  time  or 
other  in  these  organs ;  and  probably  each  form  has  (apart  from  its  micro- 
scopical characters)  special  peculiarities  as  to  distribution,  progress,  and 
symptomatology.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  it 
would  be  an  excessive  and  needless  refinement  to  discuss  them  separately. 

Malignant  disease  either  originates  within  the  lungs,  or  extends  to  them 
by  continuity  from  the  mediastinum  or  other  adjoining  parts,  or  is  se- 
condary to  nimilftr  disease  of  some  distant  organ.  In  the  first  case  it 
usually  constitutes  a  solitary  mass  ;  in  the  second  it  often  runs  along  the 
bronchial  tubes ;  in  the  third  it  is  for  the  most  part  multiple.  These 
several  features  are,  however,  by  no  means  absolutely  distinctive.  The 
morbid  process  begins  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  therefore  either  in 
the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  in  the  interlobular  tissue,  in  the  course  of  the 
faronchial  tubes  and  their  attendant  vessels,  or  in  the  thickness  of  the 
pleural  membrane  and  sub-pleural  tissue. 

When  the  growth  extends  along  the  bronchial  tubes  the  connective 
tissue  which  surrounds  tliem  becomes  infiltrated  and  thickened,  and  the 
tubes  and  vessels  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  solidified  tissue.  Moreover,  the 
walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes  themselves  ere  long  get  involved  :  in  some 
instances  those  parts  oidy  which  are  external  to  the  cartilages,  in  some 
those  only  which  are  internal  to  them,  but  for  the  most  part  their  whole 
thicknees.  The  affection  of  the  mucous  surface  manifests  itself  by  the 
appearance  of  small,  disc-like  elevations,  which  are  at  first  scattered,  but 
soon  run  together,  forming  a  uniformly  elevated  slightly  translucent 
teact,  from  which  all  the  normal  longitudinal  and  other  markings  are 
more  or  less  completely  effaced.  Although  the  disease  commences  at  the 
root  of  the  lung,  and  is  for  the  most  part  further  advanced  there  than  it 
is  elsewhere,  its  distribution  is  not  always  continuous;  but  tracts  of 
healthy  and  diseased  tissues  and  healthy  and  diseased  tubes  frequently 
alternate  one  with  another. 

Malignant  disease,  attacking  the  pleura  and  subpleural  tissue,  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  form  of  small  greyish  lenticular  thickenings,  which 
have  been  likened  to  drops  of  tallow  or  wax.  They  are  sometimes  so 
little  prominent  and  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  visible ;  sometimes  they  form 
distinct  papular  or  tubercular  elevations.  In  its  further  progress,  the 
former  variety  tends  gradually  to  form  tolerably  uniform  tracts  of  con- 
sidecable  extent ;  the  latter  variety  tends  to  the  production  of  pedunculated 
outgrowths,  which  may  hang  singly  or  in  clusters  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
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and  may  vary  from  the  Bize  (say)  of  a  pin's  head  np  to  that  of  a  buich  of 
currants,  an  orange,  or  a  cocoa-nut. 

Whenever  the  morbid  growth  commences  in  the  tissues  which  sur- 
round the  bronchial  tubes,  or  in  the  subserous  tissue,  there  is  a  dis- 
position for  it  to  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  lung  along  the  inter- 
lobular septa,  and  consequently  for  the  affected  lung  to  assume  some  of 
the  characters  which  are  so  conunon  in  cirrhosis,  and  to  some  extent 
characteristic  of  it. 

In  most  cases  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  shows  itself  in  the  form 
of  one  or  more  distinct  tumours.  These,  while  yet  of  moderate  size,  have 
a  rounded  form,  and  if  they  abut  on  the  surfisice  often  assiune  there  the 
central  depression  and  the  tumid  margin  which  characterise  hepatic 
cancer.  When  such  tumours  increase  in  size,  as  they  usually  do,  with 
some  rapidity,  they  become  irregular  in  form ;  and  from  the  £act  that 
they  are  then  apt  to  get  blended  with  the  results  of  inflammation  and 
pulmonary  hemorrhage,  their  limits  are  often  difficult  to  define.  In  the 
progress  of  extension  of  malignant  disease  from  the  bronchial  tubes  or 
pleura,  it  is  common  for  distinct  tumours  to  form  here  and  there  in  the 
lungs.  Malignant  growths  of  the  lungs,  like  those  of  all  other  organs, 
tend  rapidly  to  undergo  degenerative  changes,  and  hence  soon  break  down 
and  form  vomicae.  Not  nnfrequently  sloughing  takes  place  in  them,  and 
masses  of  the  morbid  tissue  may  become  detached. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  to  which  malignant  growths 
of  the  intrathoracic  respiratory  organs  give  rise  are,  for  many  reascms,  ex- 
ceedingly variable.  If  the  disease  affect  principally  the  serous  membrane, 
the  symptoms  have  a  resemblance  to  those  of  ordinary  pleurisy ;  if  the 
bronchial  tubes  be  its  main  seat,  the  symptoms  naturally  approximate  to 
those  of  bronchitis ;  if  tumours  form,  they  may  afford  the  physical  indica- 
tions, if  they  be  sufficiently  large,  of  consolidation,  and  if  they  break  down, 
of  vomicae,  and  may  be  attended  with  purulent  or  bloody,  probably  fetid, 
expectoration.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  malignant  growths,  in 
the  early  period  of  their  formation,  not  nnfrequently  give  no  sign  whatever 
of  their  presence,  and  that  the  patient  may  seem  in  fair,  if  not  in  his 
ordinary  robust,  health,  up  to  the  sudden  supervention  of  some  inflam- 
matory complication  or  of  haemoptysis. 

Malignant  disease  affecting  the  pleura  generally  ere  long  excites  inflam- 
matory action,  and  the  formation  of  false  membrane,  with  temporary  stitch 
and  friction-sound  audible  during  respiration,  and  is  probably  always, 
sooner  or  later,  attended  with  effusion  of  fluid.  This  effusion  usually 
gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  beyond  those  due  to  the  compression  which  it 
exerts.  It  tends  so  to  accumulate  as  to  distend  the  pleura,  and  is  persis- 
tent, always  returning  and  generally  with  rapidity  after  paracentesis.  It 
is  mostly  mere  ordinary  dropsical  serum.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is 
distinctly  inflammatory ;  and  it  may  be  purulent.  But  it  not  unfreqnently 
happens,  especially  if  the  adjoining  lung-tissue  be  implicated,  that  it  is 
mixed  with  blood,  or  that  it  is  stained  with  altered  blood-pigment,  being 
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green,  yellow,  or  brown,  or  that  it  is  glairy  like  the  fluid  from  an  ovarian 
cyst. 

When  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  parts  surrounding  them  are  the 
chief  seats  of  disease,  the  symptoms,  as  before  indicated,  are  mainly 
bronchial.  Assumii^  that  the  patient  has  never  previously  suffered  from 
bronchitis,  the  symptoms  are  characterised  by  their  insidious  approach ; 
but  when  so  far  developed  as  to  be  a  source  of  distinct  discomfort  they 
differ  little  if  at  all  from  those  of  progressive  subacute  or  chronic  bron- 
chitis in  some  of  its  phases.  There  is  probably  at  first  some  difficulty  of 
breathing,  increased  by  exertion,  with  little  or  no  distinct  local  evidence 
of  lung-disease,  or  at  most  a  little  localised  sibilant  or  sonorous  rhonchus. 
With  the  advance,  however,  of  the  malady,  secretion  takes  place  from  the 
affected  tubes,  and  cough,  with  more  or  less  abimdant  expectoration,  is 
added  to  other  phenomena. 

Small  malignant  growths  within  the  lungs,  even  if  numerous,  yield  no 
distinctive  physical  indications  of  their  presence.  They  may,  however, 
give  rise  to  congestion,  oedema,  or  inflammation  in  their  vicinity,  and  may 
hence  become  revealed.  Larger  tumours  are  often  sohtary,  and  limited 
therefore  to  one  locaUty ;  but  they  may  involve  the  whole  of  one  lobe,  or 
even  more,  of  a  lung.  These,  like  smaller  growths,  are  often  associated 
with  other  local  morbid  conditions,  which  increase  their  apparent  bulk  and 
add  to  or  ^gravate  the  patient's  symptoms. 

When  mahgnant  tumours  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  recognisable  by 
physical  signs,  we  find,  in  many  cases,  that  there  is  dulness  on  percussion 
over  the  region  which  they  occupy,  and  that  there  is  also  a  total  absence 
of  healthy  respiratory  sound,  of  tubular  breathing,  of  all  forms  of  rhonchus 
and  crepitation,  and  of  bronchophony,  pectoriloquy,  and  vocal  fremitus. 
The  local  indications,  indeed,  are  rather  those  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  characteristic  of  pleural  effusion  than  those  which  we 
usually  associate  with  consolidation.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity 
lies  in  the  fact  that  mahgnant  growths  usually  form  solid  masses,  the 
bronchial  tubes  which  permeate  them  being  compressed  or  otherwise  ob- 
literated ;  and  that  hence  they  are  as  distinct  acoustically  from  the  lung- 
tissae  as  is  an  accumulation  within  the  pleura,  or  the  heart  itself.  There 
are  many  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule — some  due  to  the  presence  of 
BorTOun^ng  inflanunatory  changes,  some  to  the  continued  patency  of  tubes 
and  to  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  secretion  in  them,  some  to  the 
formation  of  vomicse.  The  presence  of  malignant  tumours  in  the  lungs 
neeessaxily  causes,  sooner  or  later,  dyspncea  and  cough,  with  expectoration 
which  varies  in  character — being  sometimes  at  the  beginning  mere 
bronchial  mucus,  but  later  on  becoming  muco-purulent,  and  at  length 
pamlent,  hemorrhagic,  and  fetid.  Occasionally  the  sputa  are  glairy,  and 
green,  yellow,  or  brown,  exactly  like  the  fluid  which  is  perhaps  accumu- 
lating at  the  same  time  in  the  pleura.  The  general  symptoms  of 
imtHgTittnt  disease  of  the  lungs  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  gradually 
increasing  debility  and  emaciation  often  associated  with  those  of  hectic 
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fever,  the  patient  at  length  dying  exhausted,  and  sometimes  before  death 
passing  into  the  typhoid  state.  Death  may  be  due,  however,  less  to  the 
progress  of  the  cancerous  growths  than  to  the  secondary  phenomena,  such 
as  pleural  effusion  and  bronchitic  obstruction,  to  which  they  give  rise ; 
and  hence  it  may  occur  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  the  disease, 
or,  at  all  events,  before  the  opportunity  for  accurate  diagnosis  has  pre- 
sented itself. 

It  has  been  assumed,  in  the  foregoing  account,  that  the  disease  has 
primarily  or  mainly  implicated  the  lungs  or  pleurae.  But  when  the 
thoracic  affection  is  secondary  to  more  advanced  disease  elsewhere,  it 
often  fails  to  reveal  itself  by  symptoms.  Indeed  the  diagnosis  of  pul- 
monary or  pleural  malignant  disease  is  often  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  in  most  cases  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  very  careful 
collation  of  all  the  &ctB  of  the  case,  and  by  close  and  continuous  observa- 
tion of  the  patient's  progress.  The  presence  of  malignant  growths  else- 
where of  course  famishes  a  most  important  cine.  This  clue  is  not  likely 
to  fail  in  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  affection  is  secondary  and 
comparatively  unimportant ;  but  it  may  be  wholly  absent  where  its  aid 
is  most  needed.  Careful  examination,  however,  should  be  made  periodi- 
cally in  such  cases,  for  often  in  their  progress  enlargement  of  glands  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  in  the  axilla  or  thoracic  parietes,  or  development  of 
growths  in  connection  with  the  ribs  or  connective  tissue  of  the  thoracic 
walls  becomes  manifest,  and  throws  a  new  and  important  light  upon 
phenomena  which  were  hitherto  obscure. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  mahgnant  disease  of  the  lungs  and 
pleurae  needs  no  special  description.  The  treatment,  already  considered, 
of  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  includes  in  some  measure  that  of 
the  several  affections  which  have  just  been  discussed ;  with  the  important 
reservation  that  all  that  can  be  done  for  malignant  disease  is  palliative, 
and  that  therefore  lines  of  treatment  which  may  be  pushed  -with 
advantage  in  the  case  of  the  inflammatory  affections  must  be  cautiously 
followed  in  respect  of  their  malignant  counterfeits.  The  relief  of  pain 
and  discomfort,  and  the  administration  of  nourishment,  should  be  our 
chief  aims. 

X.  PARASITES.    HYDATIDS.' 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  only  parasitic  disease  of  the  lungs  which  has 
any  practical  interest  is  that  due  to  hydatids.  This  is  of  exceedingly  rare 
occurrence  in  England,  but  is  common  in  Australia.  There  is  nsnally 
only  one  tumour  present,  and  this  is  said  to  be  generally  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  right  long.  The  hydatid  tumour  may  attain  the  size  of 
a  large  cocoa-nut  or  exceed  it ;  may  be  situated  (as  it  usually  is)  wholly 
within  the  substance  of  the  lung ;  or  originating  beneath  the  visceral 

■  For  foUer  details  in  reference  to  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
hydatids,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  of  these  parasites  given  further  fn 
amongst  the  diseases  of  the  liver. 
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pleura,  may  form,  as  it  were,  an  outgrowth  from  the  long  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  walls  of  the  cyst  which  contains  the  parasite  vary  in  thick- 
ness and  density.  This  is  usually  sohtary.  Hydatids  of  the  lungs,  like 
hydatids  elsewhere,  are  liable  to  cause  serious  consequences,  either  by  the 
pressure  they  exert,  or  by  undergoing  suppuration,  or  by  discharging 
their  contents  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  bronchial  tubes ;  they  are  also 
liable  to  unde^o  degenerative  changes  with  gradual  contraction  and 
calcification. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Hydatid  tumours  of  the  lungs,  when  small, 
occasion  little  or  no  uneasiness,  and  necessarily  therefore  fail  to  be  dis- 
covered. But  as  they  enlarge  they  are  after  a  while  apt  indirectly  to 
cause  bronchitic  symptoms  and  occasional  attacks  of  ha9mopt3rsis,  and 
thus  a  series  of  symptoms  which  are  exceedingly  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  phthisis.  Their  recognition  may  be  rendered  possible  either  by 
the  special  features  of  the  tumours  to  which  they  give  rise,  or  by  the 
sudden  expectoration  of  their  contents.  An  hydatid  cyst  is  always  tense, 
and  of  a  globular  or  ovoid  form,  and  hence,  when  it  attains  any  consider- 
able size,  tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cause  circumscribed  bulging  of  the 
thoracic  parietes  with  widening  and  protrusion  of  the  corresponding  inter- 
costal spaces,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  displace  the  mediastinum  and 
diaphragm.  The  localised  bulging  of  the  chest-waU,  with  the  possible 
detection  of  fluctoation  and  hydatid  thrill,  and  the  ciroumscribed  dulness 
on  percussion  which  probably  transgresses  the  median  line  of  the 
thorax,  without  extending  at  the  same  time  to  its  summit,  are  strongly 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  pulmonary  hydatid ;  especially  if  these 
conditions  have  come  on  without  febrile  or  acute  symptoms,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  has  been  and  remains  good.  There  is  also 
over  the  area  of  dulness  total  absence  of  respiratory  sound  and  vocal 
fremitus.  It  is  stated  that  the  voice  sometimes  presents  at  the  margins 
of  the  tumour  an  ffigophonic  character.  The  signs  above  enumerated 
are  not  absolutely  pathognomic  of  hydatids;  for  they  may  be  equally 
present  (occasionally  at  least)  in  cases  of  circumscribed  empyema  or  solid 
tumours.  The  rupture  of  an  hydatid  cyst  and  the  escape  of  its  contents 
into  the  bronchial  tubes  is  attended  with  sudden  suffocative  cough  and 
profuse  expectoration,  which  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  limpid 
and  watery,  or  purulent,  and  may  contain  echinococci,  hydatids,  or  frag- 
ments of  hydatid  membrane.  The  detection  of  the  parasites,  by  the  naked 
eye  or  microscope,  necessarily  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  case. 

Hydatid  tumours  not  unfrequently  undergo  cure — sometimes  by  spon- 
taneous retrogression,  sometimes  after  the  discharge  of  their  contents  by 
the  bronchial  tubes  or  some  other  route.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient 
may  die,  suffocated  by  the  sudden  irruption  into  the  air-passages,  or 
exhausted  by  long-continued  suppuration,  or  from  empyema  due  to  the 
rapture  of  the  cyst  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

It  is  in  many  cases  impossible  to  distinguish  accvirately  between 
hydatid  tumours  of  the  base  of  the  right  lung  and  those  developed  in  the 
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npper  part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  For  the  latter  often  protmde  fer 
into  the  chest,  displacing  the  diaphragm  and  base  of  the  long  upwards ; 
and  cause  marked  bulging  and  dulness  of  the  corresponding  region  of  the 
thorax.  Moreover,  they  are  apt  to  perforate  the  diaphragm  and  to  ogea 
either  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  into  the  lung  itself,  and  in  the  latter  case 
to  discharge  their  contents  by  expectoration.  When,  hovever,  hepauc 
hydatids  are  expectorated,  biliary  colouring  matter  is  usually  sooner  or 
later  mingled  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  hydatid  abscesses  of  the 
base  of  the  lung  may  perforate  the  diaphragm  and  so  lead  to  the  formation 
of  abdominal  abscesses. 

Treatment. — There  is  little  room  for  special  treatment  in  the  case  of 
pulmonary  hydatids.  When,  however,  they  are  recognised  as  obvious 
tumours,  they  may  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  hydatids  of  the 
liver — a  subject  fully  considered  further  on. 


XI.  BRONCHIECTASIS.    (Dilatation  of  bronchial  tubet.) 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — It  is  theoretically  an  easy  matter, 
but  practically  very  difficult,  to  draw  the  line  between  simple  dilatation 
of  bronchial  tubes  and  vomica  which  have  become  lined  with  a  smooth 
membrane,  and  are  in  direct  continuity  with  tubes.  We  make  this 
distinction  incidentally  only,  for  our  description  of  dilated  tubes  will 
embrace  without  distinction  the  several  morbid  conditions  which  srs 
commonly  confounded  under  the  term. 

Dilated  tubes,  then  (using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense),  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  three  categories  :  namely,  1st,  that  in  which  the  dilatati(m 
involves  the  tubes  in  their  whole  length,  and  is  consequently  cylindrical 
or  moniliform ;  2nd,  that  in  which  it  affects  only  the  terminal  portions 
of  the  tubes,  and  assumes  a  globular  form  ;  and  Srd,  that  in  which  the 
expansions  are  large,  irregular  in  shape,  and  communicate  with  one  or 
more  bronchia. 

1.  In  the  first  of  these  varieties,  the  dilatation,  which  usually  com- 
mences in  tubes  of  the  first  or  second  order,  is  continued  thence,  with 
little  or  no  interruption,  through  the  succeeding  tubes  almost  to  their 
terminations  in  the  air-cells.  It  is  generally  relatively  greater  in  the 
smaller  than  in  the  larger  tubes ;  the  larger  tubes  indeed  often  being 
scarcely  implicated,  while  the  smaller  measure  bom  ^  to  ^  inch  or  more 
in  diameter.  Hence  the  affected  canals  form,  in  some  cases,  a  series  of 
hoUow  cylinders  of  nearly  uniform  caUbre ;  in  other  cases  a  series  of 
channels  which  actually  increase  in  diameter  towards  their  distal  extremi- 
ties, where  probably  they  undergo  in  addition  sudden  and  considerable 
enlargement.  The  dilatations  are  rarely,  however,  entirely  uniform,  but 
generally  present  a  somewhat  irregular  or  moniliform  condition.  The 
parietes  of  the  dilated  tubes  vary  in  character ;  sometimes  they  are  gene- 
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rally  thickened,  sometimes  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  sometimes  the 
mucous  membrane  is  fairly  normal,  sometimes  thick,  congested,  and  pulpy. 
In  the  larger  tubes  the  fibrous  and  muscular  bands  often  stand  oat  in 
strong  relief,  the  interstices  being  correspondingly  deep,  and  occasionally 
forming  distinct  pouches.  This  form  of  dilatation  seldom  involves  both 
longs  at  the  same  time,  and  still  more  seldom  the  whole  of  one  lung.  It 
is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  lower  and  middle  lobes,  and  even  then 
is  usually  restricted  to  certain  of  their  tubes  only.  '  The  dilated  canals  are 
in  some  cases  surroonded  by  fairly  healthy,  in  some  by  emphysematous, 
in  some  by  collapsed,  lung-tissue.  Cyliadrical  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  is  probably  always  secondary  to  chronic  bronchitis,  and  more 
especially  to  capillary  bronchitis  with  abundant  accumulation  of  fluid ;  and 
is  due  primarily  to  the  concurrence  of  inflammatory  enfeeblement  of  the 
bronchial  walls,  and  their  distension  by  acoumulateid  fluid  contents. 

2.  In  the  second  variety,  the  expansion  is  limited  almost  exclusively 
to  the  terminal  portions  of  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes  and  bronchial 
passages.    The  dilatations  are  globular  or  nearly  so  in  form,  and  vary  per- 
haps from  the  size  of  a  small  pea  up  to  that  of  a  filbert ;  they  present  a 
smooth  internal  sur£fice ;  their  parietes  are  comparatively  thick,  dense, 
and  opaque ;  and  for  the  most  part  they  communicate  severally  with  a 
single  bronchial  tube,  the  orifice  of  communication  with  which  is  some- 
times small  and  difficult  to  find.    In  some  cases  such  dilatations  are 
scattered  irregularly  throughout  emphysematous  or  otherwise  diseased 
lung-tissue ;  in  some  they  Are  grouped  in  some  comer  of  a  lung,  or  they 
involve  the  whole  of  a  lobe,  or  even  of  a  lung.    The  lower  lobe  is  most 
frequently  affected.    In  the  best  marked  cases  the  affected  organ  is 
diminished  in  size,  and  riddled  with  globular  cavities  which  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  airless,  collapsed,  indurated  lung-tissue.    The  history 
of  these  cases  is  usually  very  obscure  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  originate,  not  in  ordinary  chronic  bronchitis,  but  in  either 
atelectasis,  collapse,  lobular  pneumonia,  or  some  other  such  condition. 
And  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  acciuunlation  of  muco- 
pomlent  fluid  or  of  pus  within  the  terminal  bronchial  tubes  leads  to  the 
destructive  ulceration  of  their  walls  and  of  the  tissues  which  surround' 
them ;  that  thus  small  cavities  or  vomicae,  communicating  with  tubes,  are 
formed  within  the  solidified  tracts  of  lung-substance;  and  that  finally 
each  cavity  attains  a  certain  size,  assumes  a  definite  form,  and  becomes 
lined  with  a  membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

8.  The  third  variety  comprises  those  cases  in  which  the  lung  contains 
one  or  more  cavities,  irregular  in  shape,  and  various  but  often  considerable 
in  size,  each  of  which  opens  freely  into  one  or  two  bronchial  tubes.  In 
Bome  instances  these  cavities  are  soUtary,  situated  in  the  apex,  base,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  substance  of  the  limg,  and  surrounded  by  or  imbedded  in 
dense  fibrons  or  cicatricial  tissue.  In  other  instances  the  whole  of  one 
lobe,  or  the  whole  of  a  lung,  contracted  and  cirrhosed,  is  studded  with 
them.  They  are  often  lined  with  a  perfectly  smooth,  polished  membrane, 
continuous  with  that  of  the  communicating  bronchial  tubes,  but  sometimes 
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exhibit  an  eroded  or  floccnlent  surface.  In  some  cases  they  and  the 
bronchial  tabes  connected  with  them  present  a  thick,  pulpy,  deeply-con- 
gested lining,  which  may  perhaps  be  undergoing  excoriation.  These 
cavities  are  not  of  course,  strictly  speaking,  simple  dilatations  of  tubes  ; 
but  obviously  originate  in  vomicae — tubercular,  pneumonic,  gangrenous, 
or  other.  They  are  always  surrounded  with  indurated  tissue,  and  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  are  associated  with  obvious  or  advanced 
cirrhosis. 

The  determining  cause  of  the  several  forms  of  bronchiectasis  which 
have  been  considered  is  no  doubt  disease  involving  the  bronchial  tubes 
themselves — disease  attended  with  softening  or  destruction  of  their  walls, 
and  distension  of  their  channels  from  undue  accumulation  of  fluid  within 
them.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  other  influences  co-operate  in  same 
degree  with  these,  the  most  efiicacious  of  them  being  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  a  retracted  side  to  recover  its  form,  partly  by  its  inherent 
elasticity,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  inspiratory  efforts.  It  most 
be  remarked,  however,  that  this  latter  influence  can  scarcely  be  operative 
unless  the  lung-tissue  generally  be  indurated  and  reduced  in  bulk,  and 
that  in  spite  of  it  many  vomicae  contract,  and  some  possibly  cicatrize. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — It  will  probably  be  gathered  from  the  foare- 
going  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy  and  causation  of  bronchiectasis 
that  its  special  symptoms  are  in  almost  all  cases  necessarily  mixed  up 
with  those  of  the  maladies  out  of  which  it  arises  and  with  which  it  is 
associated.    Moreover,  its  own   symptoms  are  not  very  characieristie. 
Those  which  may  especially  be  looked  for  are  shortness  of  breath,  ooogh. 
and  abundant  muco-pumlent  expectoration,  not  unfrequently  ming^led 
with  blood,  and  occasionally  fetid  with  a  fetor  which  is  scarcely,  if  at  all. 
distinguishable  from  that  of  gangrene.    This  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
decomposition  of  the  retained  sputa.    The  physical  signs  which   may 
present  themselves  are  retraction  and  immobility  of  one  side  or  of  a 
portion  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  dulness  on  percussion,  with  large  crepi- 
tation or  gurgling,  and  other  indications  of  the  presence  of  vomicae.     It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  difficulty  of  breathing  may   be 
scarcely  noticeable  if  one  lung  continue  perfectly  healthy,  and  that  dis- 
tinct indications  of  the  presence  of  cavities  are  not  likely  to  be  observed  if 
the  cavities  be  small  or  deeply-seated  and  surrounded  with  oomparativelj 
healthy  tissue.    Profuse  and  repeated  attacks  of  hemoptysis,  due  to 
intense  inflammation  and  congestion  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  to  its 
erosion,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  last  of  the  three  varieties  of  bron- 
chiectasis, and  occasionally  cause  death.    The  diagnosis  of  diliUed  tabes 
rests  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case,  (m  the  slow 
progress  of  the  pulmonary  lesion,  or  its  limitotion  to  one  lung,  often  to 
its  lower  half,  and  on  the  profuseness,  long  continuance,  and  often  fetor 
of  the  expectoration. 

Treatment.— "So  special  treatment  is  required  in  bronchiectasis.  For 
the  most  part  the  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
chronic  bronchitis  are  applicable  here. 
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Xn.  EMPHYSEMA. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Emphysema  is  due  to  the  dilatation 
and  ruptore  of  the  air-cells  of  the  limgs.  Two  forms  of  it  have  been  de- 
scribed, namely,  the  interlobular  and  the  vesicular :  in  the  former  of 
which  air  is  extravasated  into  the  interlobular  spaces,  whilst  in  the 
latter  the  dilated  and  ruptured  vesicles  communicate  simply  with  one 
another. 

1.  Interlobular  emphysema  takes  place  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
pulmonary  lobules  are  separated  from  one  another  by  distinct  intervals 
occupied  by  connective  tissue.  This  anatomical  peculiarity  exists  in  the 
lungs  of  young  children  and  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  but  is  absent 
from  the  lungs  of  human  adtilts.  Interlobular  emphysema  is,  therefore,  a 
phenomenon  of  childhood  only,  and  is  occasionally  observed,  post  mortem, 
in  cases  of  hooping-cough,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  capillary  bronchitis, 
especially  where  there  have  been  repeated  violent  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
coughing.  The  escape  of  air  into  the  interlobular  spaces  is  indicated 
anatomically  by  their  marked  dilatation  and  their  occupation  by  what 
looks  like  strings  of  air-bubbles.  The  amount  of  emphysema  present 
vanes  greatly.  In  some  cases,  on  section  of  the  lung,  merely  a  line  or 
two  of  emphysematous  tissue  is  observed.  In  other  cases  the  lobules  are 
extensively  isolated  &om  one  another  by  a  network  of  such  tissue,  and  a 
similar  mapping-out  of  them  may  be  recognised  on  the  surface  of  the 
long.  Occasionally  the  emphysematous  condition  extends  along  the 
connective  tissue  which  surrounds  the  bronchial  tubes  to  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  thence  diffuses  itself  into  the  mediastina,  neck,  &ce,  trunk,  and 
elsewhere.  The  latter  phenomenon  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  gross 
mechanical  injury  than  of  in&ntile  pulmonary  disorders ;  and  under  such 
circumstances  is  observed  in  adults  as  well  as  in  young  children. 

2.  Vesicular  emphysema  is  a  much  more  common  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  much  more  serious  affection  than  the  last.  It  occurs,  with  certain  dif- 
ferences of  character,  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  Thus,  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  persons  dead  of  acute  bronchitis ;  it  is 
an  all  but  universal  attendant  on  the  chronic  form  of  that  disease ;  it  is 
one  of  the  lesions  which  often  accompany  old  age ;  it  is  a  frequent  asso- 
ciated phenomenon  of  the  degeneration  of  tubercular  masses,  or  of  the 
contraction,  from  whatever  cause,  of  circumscribed  bits  of  limg  and  it  is 
also,  as  we  believe,  an  occasional  sequela  of  the  obsolescence  of  scattered 
miliary  tubercles.  Under  most  of  these  conditions  there  has  been  per- 
sistent cough ;  under  several  of  them,  enfeeblement  of  the  walls  of  the 
air- vesicles  or  their  involvement  in  destructive  processes. 

a.  The  lungs  of  persons  dead  of  acute  bronchitis  are  often  found  much 
distended  with  air.  They  completely  fill  the  portions  of  the  thoracic 
cavity  allotted  to  them,  and  do  not  collapse  even  after  they  are  removed 
from  the  body.     The  air-vesicles  are  generally  distended  to  the  full,  and 
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the  long-tissue  consequently  is  light,  pale,  and  unusually  spongy.  This 
condition  is  always  associated  with  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tnbea  by 
secretion,  and  is  primarily  due  to  the  comparative  facility  with  which  air 
is  then  drawn  into  the  ultimate  tissue  of  the  lungs  during  inspiiatioD, 
and  the  comparative  difficulty  with  which  it  is  then  discharged  during 
expiration.  The  appearance  here  referred  to  is  very  commonly  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  emphysema.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  can 
be  no  disease  of  the  air-cells,  no  vesicular  emphysema,  so  long  as  the 
air-cells  are  simply  distended  and  their  walls  remain  sound.  But  when, 
as  often  happens  at  length,  textural  changes  are  superadded,  when  the 
walls  of  the  air-cells  become  attenuated,  bulging,  perforated,  and  inter- 
communications between  neighbouring  cells  established,  emphysema  is 
really  present.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  always  easy,  either  with  the  naked 
eye  or  with  the  microscope,  to  distinguish  between  mere  over-distension  of 
the  air-cells  and  the  beginnings  of  actual  emphysema. 

b.  The  lungs  of  patients  who  have  long  suffered  from  chronic  bron- 
chitis are  almost  always  emphysematous.  When  the  emphysema  is 
advanced  and  well-developed,  the  lung  is  usually  of  large  size  and  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  in  form — the  increase  of  size  and  the  irregularity 
being  both  due  to  the  formation  of  clusters  of  emphysematous  vesicles, 
which  cause  lobular,  and  in  some  cases  pedunculated,  protrusions  firom 
various  parts  of  its  surface.  These  are  usually  most  abundant  upon  the 
anterior  and  outer  surfiM;es  of  the  lung,  and  especially  upon  its  diaphrag- 
matic aspect.  If  the  lung  be  full  of  air,  the  prominence  of  these  clasters 
is  immistakable,  and  the  relatively  enormous  size  of  their  vesicles  obvious 

,  on  even  casual  inspection.  On  section,  the  emphysematous  tissue  col- 
lapses much  more  readily  than  the  healthier  tissue  around.  If  the  dis- 
tended lung  be  dried,  before  section,  the  distribution  of  the  emphysema, 
not  only  at  the  sur&ce  but  in  the  interior  of  the  lung,  may  be  easily 
recognised.  The  emphysema  of  chronic  bronchitis  has  its  origin,  no 
doubt,  in  the  emphysema  of  the  acute  disease,  and  comparatively  slowly 
attains  extreme  development ;  and,  like  the  last,  it  consists  essentially  in 
the  attenuation  and  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  the  distensian 
of  the  multilocular  cavities  thus  produced,  and  the  atrophy  and  dis- 
appearance, to  a  large  extent,  of  the  capillary  networks  of  the  affected 
regions.  The  emphysematous  blebs  may,  roughly  speaking,  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  tare  or  pea  up  to  that  of  a  filbert  or  walnut. 

c.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  certain  amount  of  emphysema  in  the 
lungs  of  old  people  who  have  never  suffered  materially  from  bronchitie 
symptoms.  The  emphysema  here,  however,  is  rarely  extensive,  and  is 
often  limited  to  the  formation  of  fringes  of  emphysematous  vesicles 
along  the  anterior  and  other  sharp  edges  of  the  several  lobes,  and  to  the 
appearance  of  solitary  vesicles  scattered  thinly  over  the  general  snr&ce 
in  connection  with  black  pigmentary  patches.  When  tubercular  and 
other  indurations  and  contractions  take  place  in  relation  with  any  part 
of  the  pulmonary  surface,  so  as  to  cause  irregularity,  puckering,  and  fis- 
suring,  well-marked  emphysema  (differing  in  no  respect,  except  distribn- 
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tion,  from  that  of  chronic  bronchitis)  ahnost  invariably  manifests  itself  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  This  variety  of  emphysema  is  most  common  at 
the  apex.  Again,  emphysema  arises  in  general  but  comparatively  sUght 
chronic  disorganisation  of  the  Imig-tissne,  general  slight  cirrhosis,  or  the 
obsolescence  of  widely  distributed  mihary  tubercles.  In  these  cases,  as 
has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  lung-texture  is  coarse,  permeated  by 
a  fine  network  of  what  looks  like  cicatricial  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
the  dilated  and  ruptured  air-cells  are  contained. 

The  aetiology  of  emphysema  is  a  subject  of  much  interest,  and  has 
largely  occupied  the  attention  of  medical  men.  The  theories  which  have 
been  proposed  in  reference  to  it  may  be  divided  into  three  groups :  the 
first  of  which  attribute  it  to  the  dilating  force  exercised  during  the  act  of 
inspiration,  the  second  to  the  pressure  exerted  during  the  act  of  expira- 
tion, the  third  to  nutritive  impairment  of  the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles. 

1.  When  we  consider  that  the  healthy  lung  is  accurately  adapted  to 
the  cavity  which  contains  it,  and  that  no  enlargement  of  the  chest 
voluntarily  effected  can  possibly  dilate  injuriously  the  healthy  lung  within 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  emphysema  of  at  least  uncompli- 
cated bronchitis  can  be  referred  to  the  force  with  which  the  lungs  are 
inflated.  Matters  are,  however,  somewhat  different  when  a  lung,  reduced 
in  bulk  by  pleuritic  adhesions  or  textural  changes,  is  subjected  to  the 
rhythmical  efforts  of  the  corresponding  thoracic  wall  to  expand.  It  is 
conceivable  then  that  while  those  parts  of  the  lung  which  are  most 
firmly  compressed  or  most  dense  firom  consolidation  would  undergo  little 
or  no  consequent  change,  those  which  are  comparatively  little  compressed, 
or  which  are  still  fairly  crepitant,  might  undergo  disproportionate  expan- 
sion, their  air-cells  might  dilate,  and  their  parietes  become  attenuated 
and  finally  ruptured.  This,  indeed,  is  the  explanation  commonly  assigned 
to  that  form  of  emphysema  which  is  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  obsoles- 
cent tubercular  masses  and  other  patches  of  contracted  indurated  lung- 
tissue.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when,  in 
lungs  bound  down  and  compressed  by  dense  adhesions,  portions  of  lung 
where  the  adhesions  are  thinnest  expand  and  protrude  beyond  the  general 
level,  emphysema  is  certainly  not  commonly  observed. 

2.  During  ordinary  expiration,  when  the  lung-tissue  retains  its  normal 
elasticity,  and  the  bronchial  and  other  passages  are  freely  permeable,  the 
air-ceUs  are  subjected  to  very  little  pressure.  In  all  those  acts,  however, 
in  which  with  closed  glottis  the  expiratory  muscles  are  called  into 
vigorous  action,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  air-cells  and  air- 
passages  becomes  augmented,  and  in  some  cases  very  greatly  augmented. 
The  acts  to  which  we  here  refer  are,  in  ascending  order,  speaking  and 
shouting,  the  blowing  of  wind  instruments,  the  expiratory  shocks  of 
coughing,  and  the  straining  efforts  which  attend  defsecation,  parturition, 
and  other  forms  of  violent  muscular  exertion.  But  in  these  cases,  again, 
if  the  passages  are  permeable  the  pressure  is  uniformly  distributed,  and 
injury  to  air-cells  is  little  likely  to  result  unless  some  of  them  have  been 
previously  impaired  as  to  their  power  of  resistance  by  morbid  changes. 
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The  conditions,  however,  are  altogether  different  when  violent  expiratory 
efforts  are  made,  and  made  habitually,  in  the  presence  of  obstmctiTa 
disease  of  the  bronchial  tabes,  whether  the  obstruction  be  due  to  accomn- 
lation  of  maous  or  other  matters  within  them,  to  thickening  of  their 
lining  membrane,  or  to  their  compression  by  morbid  growths  external  u> 
them.  For  it  is  easy  to  see  that  then  while,  daring  violent  expiratory 
efforts,  large  portions  of  the  lung  whose  tubes  are  little  obstracted  be- 
come comparatively  empty,  other  portions  (scattered  probably  amcHig 
them)  whose  tubes  are  more  completely  obstructed  remain  distended,  and 
become  in  consequence  unduly  exposed  to  the  compressing  force  exerted 
by  the  thoracic  parietes.  For  equal  extents  of  surface  a  globe  holds 
more  than  any  other  solid  figure ;  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  a  foil 
globe  be  compressed  it  must  either  yield  or  burst.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  a  distended  air-cell  or  a  group  of  distended  air-cells ;  and  hence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  the  expiratory  compression  of  groups  of  fall 
air-cells  in  connection  with  obstructed  tubes  must  neoessurily  result  in 
the  expansion  and  attenuation  of  their  walls,  and  sooner  or  later  probably 
in  their  rupture.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  cause  in  large  measure  that 
the  emphysema  of  bronchitis  and  the  interlobular  emphysema  of  child- 
hood are  due. 

8.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Bainey  demonstrated  the  occurrence  of  £ktty 
degeneration  in  the  walls  of  the  dilated  air-cells  in  some  cases  of  emi^y- 
sema.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  emphysema  in  con- 
nection with  cirrhosis  and  obsolescent  miliary  tubercles.  But  indeed  it 
will  be  admitted  without  further  formal  proof  that  the  walls  of  air-cells 
are  liable  to  get  weakened,  and  to  lose  their  ready  distensibility,  under 
these  and  many  other  conditions,  such  as  old  age,  and  various  forms  of 
inflammatory  and  other  processes.  It  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument 
that  enfeeblement  of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  must  co-operate  powerfully 
with  the  mechanical  causes  already  discussed  in  the  production  of  emphy- 
sema, and  must,  especially  when  of  partial  distribution,  render  even 
normal  violence  of  expiration  a  source  of  danger. 

In  concluding  this  brief  discussion  of  the  causes  of  emphysema  it 
must  be  added  that,  although  we  have  considered  them  separately,  they 
probably  always  act  in  concert.  Thus,  before  the  expiratory  acts  can 
cause  compression  and  rupture  of  groups  of  air-cells,  these  must  have 
been  distended  with  air  by  more  or  less  powerful  efforts  of  inspiration ; 
and  even  if  the  air-cells  were  previously  healthy,  their  mechanic*]  dis- 
tension, attenuation,  and  laceration  must  result  in  impairment  of  their 
powers  of  resistance  for  the  future. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Emphysema  in  its  slighter  degrees  is  often 
present  without  causing  distinct  symptoms.  Thus,  in  the  limited  emphy- 
sema which  attends  the  obsolescence  of  tubercle,  and  in  that  which  comes 
on  in  old  age,  there  is  often  absolutely  no  sign  to  indicate  its  presence ; 
and,  even  in  the  emphysema  of  bronchitis,  there  are  often  at  first,  and 
even  for  a  considerable  time,  no  phenomena  apart  from  those  of  persis- 
tent bronchitis  to  justify  its  diagnosis.      When,  however,  emphysema 
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becomes  considerable  either  in  degree  or  in  extent  it  can  scarcely  escape 
recognition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  even  then  its  symptoms  are 
mainly  those  of  bronchitis. 

The  physical  signs  of  advanced  emphysema  comprise  alterations  in 
the  form  and  movements  of  the  chest,  together  with  percussive  and 
auscultatory  pecuharities.  The  chest  tends  to  get  dilated  in  all  its 
dimensions,  rounded  from  above  downwards  as  well  as  horizontally,  the 
ribs  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  less  oblique  direction  than  in  health  ; 
the  form  which  it  assumes  is  that  to  which  the  term  '  barrel-shaped '  has 
been  applied.  The  shoulders  become  elevated,  and  the  muscles  of 
expiration  (more  particularly  those  of  the  neck  and  shoulders)  unduly 
prominent.  At  the  same  time  the  limits  of  the  respiratory  movements 
become  narrowed,  the  chest  during  expiration  retaining  still  the  dis- 
tended or  barrel-hke  condition,  and  during  inspiration  undergoing  little 
enlargement.  On  percussion,  there  is  usually  increase  of  resonance  over 
the  chest,  and  more  especially  over  those  portions  of  it  which  correspond 
to  emphysematous  areae ;  and  the  precordial  dulness  is  diminished  in 
extent,  or  even  abolished.    The  respiratory  sounds  are  enfeebled. 

The  symptoms  referrible  to  this  lesion  are  shortness  of  breath,  in- 
creased by  exertion,  and  culminating  at  times  in  asthma-like  attacks ; 
duskiness  and  pallor  of  skin ;  and  disposition  on  the  slightest  exposure  to 
suffer  from  bronohitic  attacks.  Further,  there  is  usually  feebleness  of 
pulse,  and  tendency  to  emaciation.  The  presence  of  any  considerable 
amount  of  emphysema  interferes  seriously  with  the  readiness  of  trans- 
mission of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  hence  gradually  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  the  cervical  and 
other  systemic  veins  get  distended  with  blood,  the  circulation  is  impeded 
in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  extremities  and  internal  organs,  and  general 
anasarca,  congestion  of  liver  with  jaundice,  and  congestion  of  kidneys 
with  albuminuria,  supervene.  Indeed,  the  consequences  of  emphysema 
are  almost  indentical  (excluding  congestion  of  the  lungs)  with  those  of 
mitral  valve  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  emphysema  must  necessarily  be  in- 
direct. We  cannot,  either  by  drugs  or  otherwise,  restore  the  affected  air- 
cells  to  their  former  condition.  But  what  we  can  do,  in  many  cases,  is 
by  suitable  medicinal  and  hygienic  treatment  to  cure  or  reUeve  the  bron- 
chitis which  is  so  often  associated  with  it,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  attacks  for  the  future,  to  relieve  cough  and  dyspnoea,  and  to  promote 
the  general  health.  In  addition,  we  may  forbid  all  violent  exercise  and 
over- exertion.  Easy  circumstances,  early  hours,  wholesome  but  not 
excessive  diet,  gentle  exercise,  w^arm  clothing,  a  genial  climate,  together 
with  the  careful  avoidance  of  everything  calculated  to  give  cold,  consti- 
tute the  main  elements  in  the  successful  management  of  those  who  suffer 
from  emphysema.  For  the  treatment  of  its  complications  we  must  refer 
to  what  is  said  under  their  respective  heads;  and  especially  we  must 
refer  to  the  articles  on  bronchitis  and  asthma. 
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Xm.  CONGESTION. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Congestion  always  co-exists  with 
inflammation.  It  frequently  occurs,  however,  under  other  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  this  variety  that  we  propose  now  to  consider. 

1.  Congestion  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes. — Simple 
hypersemia  of  these  organs  may  result  from  obstructive  disease  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  or  any  other  condition  which  causes  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  veins  leading  from  these  parts,  or  it  may  be  a  sequela  of 
repeated  attacks  of  inflammation. 

2.  Congestion  of  the  lungs  is  an  expression  in  constant  use,  bat  is 
probably  generally  applied  to  cases  of  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion. Simple  congestion,  however,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  often 
a  serious  complication  of  other  morbid  conditions.  It  is  an  early  and 
grave  consequence  of  mitral  valve  disease,  and  other  affections  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  frequent  complication  of  typhus  and  other 
infectious  fevers,  and  even  of  the  typhoid  state.  It  doubtless  also  persists 
in  some  cases  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  as  a  sequela  of  inflammation. 

Congestion  secondary  to  heart-disease  is  for  the  most  part  general, 
and  is  often  followed  by  rupture  of  the  small  vesels  of  the  lungs  and 
extravasation  of  blood.  It  leads  consequently  to  the  condition  known 
as  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  to  hemoptysis.  Further,  it  predisposes  to 
pneumonia.  The  congestion  which  takes  place  in  fevers  is  conomonly 
termed  '  hypostatic,'  from  the  fact  that  it  particularly  affects  the  dependent, 
and  generally,  therefore,  the  posterior  and  lower,  parts  of  the  limgs.  It 
is  due,  like  the  congestion  which  in  the  same  affections  occurs  in  other 
depending  parts  of  the  body,  to  feebleness  of  circulation  and  the  dis- 
position which  the  blood  then  has  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  gravity. 
The  affected  portions  of  the  lungs  become  dark,  almost  black  with  con- 
gestion, cedematous,  more  or  less  devoid  of  air,  heavy  and  lacerable ;  bat 
they  maintain  their  bulk,  and  generally  crepitate  in  some  degree.  Not 
onfrequently  this  condition  passes  into  pneumonia,  and  even  gangrene. 
Congestion  of  the  lungs,  whether  in  connection  with  heart-disease  or 
febrile  states,  is  always  a  matter  of  serious  importance,  partly  because  it 
indicates  that  there  is  something  in  the  stage  or  nature  of  the  malady 
which  threatens  danger,  partly  because  it  gives  rise  itself  to  serious 
symptoms,  partly  because  it  is  apt  to  end,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  grangrene,  or  inflammatory  consohdation. 

Symptoms. — Of  itself  congestion  of  the  air-passages  is  probably  imim- 
portant,  leading  at  most  to  increased  secretion  from  the  macous  sorfikce 
and  its  glandular  follicles,  and  to  habitual  tendency  to  cough  and  hawk, 
especially  on  rising  in  the  morning.  It  is  chiefly  serious  because  its 
presence  greatly  increases  the  liability  to  inflammation.  The  evidences 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs  are  mainly  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
lividity  and  other  asphyxial  phenomena,  cough  with  watery  expectoration. 
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and  the  presence  of  crepitating  rfiles,  either  generally  distributed,  or 
limited  to  or  more  pronounced  in  the  lower  and  back  parts  of  the  lungs. 
The  supervention  of  apoplexy,  pneumonia,  or  gangrene,  will  be  recognised 
by  its  special  indications. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  done  directly  to  relieve  these  mechanical 
congestions.  In  cardiac  cases,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  remove  blood 
by  leeching,  cupping,  or  venesection,  or  to  act  on  the  bowels  or  other 
emunctories.  But,  for  the  most  part,  all  we  can  do  is  to  treat  the  heart- 
affection  on  the  principles  elsewhere  laid  down,  and  the  febrile  disorder 
according  to  its  general  indications. 


XIV.  DROPSY.    HYDROTHORAX. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — (Edema  of  the  respiratory  organs 
constantly  occurs  as  an  incident  of  the  inflammatory  process,  of  tuber- 
eolosis,  and  of  the  growth  of  malignant  tumours.  (Edema  of  the  larynx, 
which  is  so  often  a  cause  of  death,  is  almost  without  exception  the  result 
of  inflammation  either  of  the  larynx  itself,  or  of  parts  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  pneumonic  consohdation  of  the  lung  is  usually  attended 
with  oedema  of  the  lung-tissue  surrounding  the  consolidated  district ;  and 
plenrisy  is  rarely,  if  ever,  unaccompanied  by  serous  effusion  into  the 
pleural  cavity. 

Independently  of  inflammatory  dropsy,  however,  which  does  not  now 
concern  ns,  there  are  other  forms  of  dropsy,  for  the  most  part  of 
mechanical  origin,  which  are  sufficiently  important  in  their  effects  to 
call  for  a  few  remarks.  Dropsy  of  the  respiratory  organs,  like  dropsy  of 
other  parts,  may  be  due,  equally  with  congestion,  to  certain  forms  of 
cardiac  disease  and  other  affections  involving  obstruction  of  veins ;  it  may 
arise,  also,  in  the  course  of  renal  disease;  and  occasionally  originates  in 
mere  anemia. 

1.  (Edema  of  the  larynx  may  occur  in  the  course  of  renal  and  heart 
diseases,  and  in  those  cases  in  which,  from  the  presence  of  mediastinal 
tmnours,  the  vena  cava  descendens  or  the  innominate  veins  are  ob- 
strncted  ;  and  possibly  may,  even  in  its  uncomphcated  state,  cause  dan- 
gerous symptoms  and  death.  Generally,  however,  when  serious  symptoms 
arise,  inflammation  has  become  superadded  to  the  dropsy ;  and,  indeed, 
the  supervention  of  inflammation  doubtless  constitutes  the  chief  danger 
of  this  limited  dropsy. 

2.  (Edema  of  the  hings  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  general 
anasarca,  from  whatever  cause  ;  but  is  especially  common  in  scarlatinal 
affection  of  the  kidneys  and  other  forms  of  Bright's  disease ;  and  may 
oeeur  in  a  high  degree,  even  when  there  is  little  or  no  dropsy  observable 
in  other  parts  of  tiie  body.  An  (edematous  lung  is  usually  voluminous, 
heavy,  and  pale,  and,  on  section,  large  quantities  of  serous  fluid  mingled 
trith  air-babbles  drain  away  or  may  be  squeezed  out.  It  contains  much 
less  air  proportionately  to  its  bulk  than  natural,  but  is  rarely  quite  devoid 
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of  air  in  any  part.  If  the  lung  be  at  the  same  time  congested,  it  combines 
the  characters  of  congestion  and  oedema.  In  hypostatic  congestion, 
which  has  been  abeady  described,  there  is  usually  such  a  combination. 
(Edema,  like  congestion,  sometimes  results  in  a  form  of  pneomonic 
consoUdation,  and  not  uufrequently  in  a  condition  of  oamification  or 
collapse. 

Pleural  dropsy,  or  hydrothorax,  occurs  under  the  same  circiimntancea 
as  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  associated  with  it  in  the  sense  of 
being  complementary  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  hydrothorax,  which  is  a 
serious  and  frequent  item  of  general  dropsy  (whether  cardiac,  renal,  or 
pulmonary),  and  tends  for  the  most  part  to  arise  whenever  oedema  of  the 
lungs  tends  to  arise,  serves  nevertheless  mechanically  to  exclude  the 
latter  condition,  and  conversely.  Thus  if  there  be  much  pulmonary 
oedema  there  is  probably  little  pleural  effusion ;  if  much  pleural  efifosion. 
Uttle  pulmonary  oedema ;  and  if  there  be  coincidence  of  pleural  and 
pulmonary  dropsy  on  the  same  side,  the  latter  is  limited  to  that  portion 
of  lung  which  lies  above  the  level  of  the  pleural  exudation,  the  rest  of  the 
lung  probably  being  compressed,  and  void  both  of  air  and  of  excess  of 
fluid.  And  further  it  often  happens  that,  if  one  lung  be  bound  do'wn  by 
adhesions,  the  other  being  free,  there  is  pleural  dropsy  exclusively  npoa 
the  one  side,  pulmonary  oedema  exclusively  upon  the  other.  Occasionally 
hydrothorax  is  so  considerable  that  it  distends  the  pleural  cavity  and 
causes  total  collapse  of  the  lung. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  larynx,  so  for  as  they  are 
important,  have  already  been  fully  considered.  Those  of  oedema  of  the 
lungs  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  congestion  of  the  same  organs. 
There  is  gradually  increasing  difSculty  of  breathing,  with  lividity  of 
siur&ce  and  other  symptoms  of  defective  aeration  of  the  blood — sympUans 
which  need  not  be  redisoussed,  but  which,  if  not  reUeved,  increase  in 
severity  until  death  takes  place.  There  is  usually  also,  sooner  or  later, 
more  or  less  cough,  with  expectoration  of  thin  serous  fluid.  The  presence 
of  oedema  does  not  necessarily  entail  local  indications ;  the  chest  may  be 
perfectly  resonant,  the  breath-sounds  as  nearly  as  possible  healthy.  Still 
crepitation  may  generally  be  recognised,  especially  behind  and  beloiv  ;  and 
with  the  occurrence  of  consolidation  the  indications  of  that  oonditkni  are 
necessarily  developed. 

The  general  symptoms  to  which  pleural  dropsy  gives  rise  are  in  the 
main  those  of  pulmonary  oedema.  The  local  signs  are  those  which  have 
already  been  described  as  indicative  of  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavity  (page  888).  It  may  be  observed  that  whenever  difSculty  of  breath- 
ing and  other  signs  of  slowly  developing  asphyxia  arise,  in  the  coarse  of 
renal  or  cardiac  disease,  or  of  suspected  gener^  tuberculosis,  or  malignant 
growths,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  thorax  carefully  in  reference  to  the 
probability  of  pleural  dropsy  being  present.  And  further,  in  relati<m  to 
this  point,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  there  is  often  much  m<n«  fluid 
in  a  pleural  cavity  than  might  be  suspected  from  casual  examinatiaa. 
For,  in  determining  its  presence  and  amount,  the  patient  is  usoally  made 
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to  sit  ap  in  bed  and  bend  his  trunk  forwards — a  position  which  neces- 
sarily throws  the  fluid  forwards  and  reduces  the  height  of  the  level  of 
dulness  behind  in  relation  to  the  landmarks  which  usually  guide  us. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  dropsy  of  the  larynx,  lungs,  and  pleuree, 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  it.  We  must 
refer,  therefore,  to  observations  made  elsewhere  upon  the  treatment  of 
inflammations  and  tumours  of  these  organs,  and  upon  that  of  heart- 
disease,  bronchitis,  and  albuminuria.  When,  however,  even  in  advanced 
heart  or  kidney  disease,  or  other  affections,  the  patient  with  dropsical 
accumulation  within  the  pleura  is  suffering  much  from  dyspncea,  great, 
even  through  temporary,  relief  may  often  be  given  by  the  performance  of 
paracentesis.  The  removal  of  only  a  few  ounces  of  fluid  by  the  aspirator 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 


XV.  PULMONARY  COLLAPSE.    ATELECTASIS. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Under  a  considerable  variety  of 
circumstances,  portions  of  the  lungs  become  void  of  air  and  shrink, 
assuming  an  appearance  to  which  the  term  camification  has  been  com- 
monly applied. 

1.  The  simplest  form  of  this  condition  is  observed  in  a  lung  or  part  of 
a  lung  compressed  by  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  pleura.  It  is 
much  reduced  in  bulk,  wrinkled  and  livid  on  the  surface,  uniformly 
smooth,  dark,  and  flesh-like  on  section  (the  bronchial  tubes  and  larger 
vessels  being  compressed  equally  with  the  vesicular  texture),  tough  but 
flabby  in  consistence,  heavier  than  water,  and  capable  of  being  reinflated 
through  the  bronchial  tubes  which  lead  to  it. 

2.  A  second  form  is  that  which  is  frequently  observed  in  the  lungs 
of  patients  dead  of  bronchitis,  fevers,  or  other  affections  in  which,  from 
debility  or  blocking  up  of  some  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  respira- 
tion has  been  incompletely  performed.  Here  the  collapse  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  involve  any  considerable  continuous  tract,  but  affects  scattered 
groups  of  lobules  which  are  usually  most  abundant  and  largest  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  lungs.  In  such  cases  the  lungs  present  consider- 
able irregularity  of  surfece :  depressed  hvid-looking  polygonal  patches 
alternating  with  elevated  tracts  of  comparatively  pale  and  crepitant 
tissue.  On  section,  the  depressed  areas  are  found  to  correspond  to  dark- 
«>loured,  airless,  smooth,  tough,  camifled  patches,  which  extend  to 
various  depths  into  the  substance  of  the  limg.  In  many  cases  a  few 
snch  patches  of  collapse  only  are  visible  ;  in  others  the  collective  bulk  of 
collapsed  lung-tissue  is  very  considerable. 

Frequently,  no  doubt,  the  condition  of  the  affected  bits  of  lung  here 
referred  to  is  identical  with  that  of  lungs  compressed  by  pleural  effiision ; 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  inflation  may  be  readily  performed.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  such  collapse  often  takes  place  in  limgs  which 
are  already  congested  or  oedematous,  when  of  course  the  shrinking  is  less 
pronounced,  and  the  tissue  is  more  juicy  and  lacerable  than  in  simple 
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collapse.  Nor  mast  it  be  forgotten  that  when  the  collapse  is  a  complica- 
tion of  bronchitis,  there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to  pass  into,  or  to  be  asso- 
ciated with,  lobular  pneumonia ;  and  that  then  patches  of  afq^Murently 
pure  collapse  are  often  associated  with  patches  of  distinct  lobular  pneu- 
monia and  others  presenting  gradations  between  these  extremes.  The 
main  physical  distinctions  between  lung-tissue  consolidated  from  coUapae 
and  pneumonic  lung  are :  the  shrunken  condition,  the  smooth,  homo- 
geneous, shiny,  reddish-black  sectional  surface,  and  toughness  of  the 
former,  the  expanded,  granular,  lacerable  and,  for  the  most  part,  pale 
reddish  or  greyish  marbled  aspect  of  the  latter. 

The  explanation  of  the  production  of  the  form  of  collapse  now  nndm 
consideration  is  not  far  to  seek.  Dr.  Gairdner's  theory  is  simple,  and  has 
found  general  acceptance.  According  to  it,  the  smaller  tubes  get  more 
or  less  completely  filled  with  mucus,  which  acts  in  each  case  as  a  valTQlar 
plug,  preventing  the  passage  of  air  beyond  it  during  inspiration  by 
becoming  then  more  tightly  wedged  in  the  narrowing  tube,  but  allowing 
the  escape  of  air  from  the  implicated  air-cells  during  expiration  by  being 
then  driven  into  the  wider  portion  of  the  tube  above.  It  is  not  quite 
clear,  however,  that  mucus  is  generally  capable  of  performing  this  tiro- 
fold  action  ;  nor  is  it  essential  that  it  should  so  act  in  order  that  oollapae 
shall  be  produced.  The  simple  but  complete  and  prolonged  obstmetion 
of  a  small  tube  is  amply  sufficient  to  cause  collapse  of  the  portion  of  long 
to  which  it  leads—  the  obstruction  preventing  both  ingress  and  egress  (tf 
atmospheric  air,  and  the  tissues  beyond  gradually  absorbing  that  whidi  is 
imprisoned  within  them. 

8.  A  third  form  of  what  may  also  be  conveniently  termed  collapse  is 
known  by  the  name  of  atelectasis.  This  is  really  the  persistence  of  the 
foetal  state  of  the  lung,  in  which  the  condition  of  things  is  little,  if  at  all, 
distinguishable  from  what  obtains  in  simple  collapse. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — In  discussing  the  morbid  anatomy  and  symp- 
toms of  collapse,  it  is  so  usual  to  confound  it  with  lobular  pneumonia  (with 
which  it  is  frequently  associated),  that  the  result  is  less  an  account  of 
collapse  than  of  inflammation.  Collapse  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere 
consequence  of  other  lesions,  and  gives  rise  to  but  few  distinctiye  symp- 
toms. Nevertheless,  there  are  some  cases  in  which,  doubtless,  its  oc- 
currence aggravates  the  patient's  symptoms  suid  diminishes  the  olumoes 
of  his  recovery.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  bronchial  affections, 
hooping  cough,  measles,  and  the  like,  occurring  in  young  children.  For 
in  them,  owing  to  the  yieldingness  of  the  thoracic  walls,  perfect  inflatiom 
of  the  lungs  under  difficulties  is  often  impossible,  the  flexible  framework 
of  the  chest  failing  to  respond  to  the  efforts  of  the  inspiratory  muscles. 
The  symptoms  to  which  extensive  collapse  may  be  expected  to  give  rise 
are  in  the  main  those  which  attend  congestion  and  cedema,  namely, 
gradually  increasing  dyspnoea,  with  the  other  consequences  of  defectiTe 
aeration  of  the  blood.  We  have  already,  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
bronchiectasis,  adverted  to  the  fact  that  collapsed  lung-tissue,  whether  the 
collapse  be  of  the  nature  of  atelectasis,  or  due  to  pressure,  or  bronchial 
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affection,  may  remain  permanently  solid  ;  and  pointed  out  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  in  such  conditions  that  bronchiectasis  with 
globular  dilatations  not  anfreqnently  takes  its  origin.  Extensive  collapse 
of  lung-tissue  is  necessarily  associated  with  depression  and  comparative 
immobility  of  the  thoracic  parietes  in  relation  with  the  affected  tracts ; 
and  hence  in  young  children  there  not  nnfrequently  results  permanent 
impairment  of  the  form  of  the  chest,  the  lower  half  usually  becoming  con- 
tracted in  the  horizontal  plane,  while  the  upper  remains  normally,  or  even 
becomes  abnormally,  expanded. 

Treatment. — Pulmonary  collapse,  apart  from  the  bronchial  and  other 
affections  which  attend  it,  and  the  permanent  consequences  which  it  some- 
times entails,  scarcely  calls  for  special  treatment. 


XVI.  HEMORRHAGE.    PULMONARY   APOPLEXY. 
HJIMOPTYSIS. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Hemorrhage  from  the  respiratory 
org^ans  may  be  of  two  kinds : — first,  that  in  which  the  blood  is  yielded  by 
some  part  of  the  air-passages  or  cavities  in  direct  continuity  with  them  ; 
and,  second,  that  in  which  it  takes  place  primarily  into  the  substance  of 
the  longs. 

1.  The  former  is  due  to  congestion,  inflammation,  ulceration,  or 
injury ;  and  may  occur  in  the  course  of  simple  or  ulcerative  inflammation 
of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchial  tubes ;  or  attend  syphilitic,  carcinoma- 
tous, or  tubercular  affections  of  the  same  parts ;  or  take  place  during  the 
process  of  detachment  of  the  membranes  of  diphtheria  or  plastic  bronchitis, 
of  the  discharge  of  hydatids  or  of  the  opening  of  abscesses.  It  may  be 
due  also  to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm  into  the  trachea,  bronchial  tubes, 
or  pulmonary  vesicles.  In  these  cases  the  hemorrhage  takes  place,  either 
from  numbers  of  minute  vessels,  or  from  one  vessel  of  comparatively  large 
size  which  has  undergone  ulceration  or  rupture. 

If  the  blood  thus  effused  be  small  in  quantity,  it  is  usually  mingled 
with  the  sputa  in  the  form  of  spots  or  streaks.  If  it  be  more  abundant,  it 
becomes  more  generally  diffused  throughout  their  mass.  When  profuse  it 
not  nnfrequently  accumulates  in  the  cavities  or  tubes  which  yield  it,  or 
finds  its  way  by  the  effects  of  gravity  or  inspiration  into  healthy  tubes, 
and  even  into  those  of  both  lungs.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  it  is  apt 
to  coagulate  and  form  solid  casts  of  the  channels  in  which  it  lies.  It  is 
said  that  blood  yielded  by  the  bronchial  or  other  passages  may  be  sucked 
into  air-cells,  and  thus  cause  pulmonary  apoplexy.  This  we  are  not 
disposed  to  admit. 

2.  The  second  variety  of  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  interalveolar 
textore  of  the  lungs  and  air-cells ;  and  the  extravasated  blood  tends  partly 
to  be  expectorated,  partly  to  accumulate  in  the  tissues,  producing  the  con- 
dition termed  pulmonary  apoplexy.  This  form  of  hemorrhage  attends 
pneumonia,  bat  is  rarely  excessive  in  that  disease,  or  productive  of  apo- 
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plexy .  Pulmonary  apoplexy  is  mnch  more  common  in  lobnlar  pnemnonia 
and  pyeemia.  Its  most  frequent  cause,  however,  is  heart-disease,  attended 
with  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  left  cavities,  or  with 
extreme  feebleness  of  circulation.  Further,  pulmonary  apoplexy  not 
unfrequently  complicates  Bright's  disease  in  its  advanced  stages,  embolism 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  those  cases  in  which,  from  debility  or  other 
causes,  there  is  a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  ooagula  in  the  vessels 
generally. 

Pulmonary  apoplexy  is  indicated  post  mortem  by  the  presence  of  patches 
of  lung-tissue  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pulmonary  lobule  up  to  that 
of  a  hen's  egg,  or  larger,  which  are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  limited  by 
the  margins  of  the  outermost  of  the  affected  lobules,  are  distended  like 
pneumonic  tissue,  are  of  a  dark,  reddish-black  colour  like  coloured  clots 
unexposed  to  the  atmosphere,  contain  little  or  no  air,  yield  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sanious  perhaps  frothy  serum  on  pressure,  and  are  heavy,  and  more 
or  less  brittle  or  lacerable.     The  patches  display  great  variety,  both  in 
number  and  in  size  ;  and  they  may  occur  in  any  region  of  either  lung,  but 
are  more  common  below  than  above,  and  mostly  abut  on  the  snr&ce.    The 
presence  of  pulmonary  apoplectic  effusions  is  usually  associated  with  that 
of  moulded  adherent  clots  in  the  arterial  branches  leading  to  them ;  to  the 
formation  of  which  thrombi,  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  often,  if  not  always,  due.     Apoplectic  clots  undergo  decolorisation, 
as  does  blood  effused  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues;  and  if  small  may 
disappear,  leaving  behind  them  some  brownish  granular  pigment  only. 
Sometimes  they  soften  and  break  down ;  and  generally  they  induce  in- 
flammatory mischief  in   the   lung-tissue  around  them  and  the  pleural 
surface  upon  which  they  abut.    The  surrounding  inflammation  is  some- 
times pretty  extensive,  and  the  blending  of  the  two  morbid  conditions  may 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  the  relation  between  them,  or 
to  define  their  respective  limits. 

8.  Besides  the  above  varieties  of  hemorrhage  there  are  others  dependent 
on  constitutional  disorders  which  may  affect  indifferently  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  or  are  of 
uncertain  origin.  Such  are  the  hemorrhages  which  attend  pnrpiura, 
typhus,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  and  similar  diseases,  that  which  is  said  to 
occur  vicariously  of  menstruation,  and  that  due  to  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — It  is  not  usually  a  difficult  matter  to  deter- 
mine whether  blood  voided  by  the  mouth  is  derived  from  the  respiratory 
organs  or  not.  The  facts  that  it  is  expelled  by  coughing,  and  has  a  florid 
frothy  character ;  the  detection  by  auscultation  of  crepitation  in  one  lung, 
or  part  of  a  lung ;  and  (if  its  source  be  apoplectic)  the  recognition  of  dul- 
ness  and  of  the  other  local  indications  of  pulmonary  consolidation,  will  of 
course  be  important  aids  to  diagnosis.  Further,  careful  enquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  patient,  and  examination  of  his  thoracic  organs,  will,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  htemoptysis,  reveal  the  presence  of  organic 
pulmonary,  cardiac,  or  arterial  disease.     At  the  same  time  we  must  not 
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forg«t  to  look  to  the  nose  and  &uces,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  blood  is 
not  yielded  by  these  parts,  and  especially  to  determine,  so  far  as  may  be, 
the  condition  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach.  Still  it  is  possible  to  make 
mistakes  in  spite  of  the  most  anxious  care ;  and  it  is  important,  therefore, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  considerations  : — first,  hemorrhage  may  take 
place  from  the  lungs,  and  yet  no  other  evidence  of  thoracic  disease  be 
present ;  second,  it  may,  especially  if  it  be  from  the  larger  air-passages,  be 
so  sudden  and  profase  that  the  blood  pours  from  the  mouth  without  any 
effort  at  coughing,  and  even  with  more  or  less  of  the  sensation  and  appear- 
ance of  sickness ;  third,  although  the  blood  of  haemoptysis  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  frothy  and  scarlet,  when  it  escapes  in  large  quantities  its  colour 
may  be  that  of  blood  in  any  other  form  of  hemorrhage,  and  it  may  be 
devoid  of  marked  frothiness  ;  and  when  it  has  lain  in  bronchial  tubes  or 
cavities,  or  has  been  derived  from  apoplectic  eflfusions,  it  not  unfrequently 
is  dark-coloured  or  almost  black,  or  of  a  dull  chocolate  or  coffee-ground 
hoe ;  fourth,  in  profase  pulmonary  hemorrhage  blood  may  be  swallowed 
in  considerable  quantity  and  subsequently  vomited  or  passed  by  stool ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  hsematemesis  or  epistaxis,  blood  sometimes 
finds  its  way  into  the  air-tubes,  and  is  discharged  thence  by  coughing. 
When  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  slight,  as  it  generally  is  in  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy,  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives 
rise  are  unimportant ;  when,  however,  it  is  profase,  as  it  often  proves  in 
phthisis  or  carcinoma,  or  when  an  artery  or  vein  is  perforated  or  an 
aneurysm  ruptured,  the  symptoms  and  prospects  are  in  the  highest  degree 
grave.  The  patient  frequently  dies  suddenly,  either  choked  by  the  violent 
ontbuist,  or  rendered  s3mcopic  from  the  loss  of  blood ;  or  he  sinks  at  an 
early  period  from  the  effects  of  repeated  hemorrhagic  attacks. 

Treatment. — Many  of  the  varieties  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  do  not 
call  for  special  treatment,  and  indeed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
hemorrhage  must  be  attacked  through  the  disease  to  which  it  is  due.  This 
role  applies  in  great  measure  even  to  cardiac  and  phthisical  haemoptysis. 
When,  however,  the  discluurge  is  profuse,  or  threatens  to  become  profuse, 
or  in  any  way  especially  dangerous,  it  calls  for  prompt  treatment.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  still,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  every 
means  of  quieting  the  circulation  should  be  adopted ;  no  exertion,  not  even 
that  of  speaking,  should  be  permitted ;  he  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
room,  and  be  but  little  oppressed  with  bed-clothes ;  ice-bags  may  be  ap- 
plied to  his  chest ;  his  food  should  be  unstimulating,  and  but  small  in 
quantity  ;  he  should  have  cold  drinks  or  ice  to  suck,  and  for  medicinal 
remedies  such  as  quiet  the  circulation  or  contract  the  smaller  arteries, 
among  which  may  especially  be  named  lead,  gallic  acid,  digitalis,  ergot, 
and  turpentine.  Local  or  general  bleeding  may,  in  some  cases,  be  justi- 
fiable. The  treatment  of  internal  hemorrhage  is  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
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XVn.   PNEUMOTHORAX. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — The  presence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura  is  probably  always  referrible  to  the  existence  of  some  commom- 
cation  between  that  cavity  and  the  external  atmosphere.  Thus,  it  may  be 
due  to  a  wound,  such  as  is  made  in  paracentesis  or  when  the  pleura  is 
punctured  in  the  carelessly  performed  operation  of  tracheotomy ;  or  to  the 
opening  into  the  pleura  of  an  abscess  already  communicating  with  the 
exterior,  such  as  one  in  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  or  an  hydatid  or  othei 
abscess  of  the  hver.  Its  most  frequent  causes,  however,  are  the  discharge 
of  an  empyema  through  the  lungs  or  thoracic  parietee,  and  the  opening 
of  a  tubercular  or  other  pulmonary  abscess  into  the  pleural  cavity.  It  it 
said  to  be  caused  sometimes  by  the  rupture  of  emphysematous  veddet, 
sometimes  by  the  decomposition  of  fluid  or  solid  matters  occupying  the 
pleural  cavity. 

Pneumothorax,  even  if  it  do  not  commence  firom  empyema,  is  piobaUy 
always  followed  sooner  or  later  by  inflammatory  effusion  into  the  pleonl 
cavity,  and  by  the  formation  of  pus.  If  it  affect  a  circumscribed  portion 
only  of  the  pleura  there  is  little  or  nothing  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished 
practically  or  clinically  from  a  pulmonary  vomica.  The  most  stiikiiig 
cases  are  those  in  which  a  sudden  and  free  communication  takes  place 
between  the  lung  and  a  pleural  cavity  which  had  previously  been  heiJthy. 
The  air  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  with  each  inspiratory  act,  and,  not 
being  again  expelled,  accumulates  at  the  expense  of  the  lung  which  under- 
goes gradual  compression,  of  the  mediastinum  which  becomes  displaced  to 
the  opposite  side,  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  pushed  downwards,  uid  of 
the  outer  thoracic  parietes  which  become  distended  and  immovable.  The 
accumulation  of  air  acts,  indeed,  mechanically  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  accumulation  of  fluid. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  which  mark  the  oocurrenee 
of  pneumothorax  are,  for  the  most  part,  sudden  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the 
affected  side,  but  especially  the  sudden  supervention  of  severe  and  in- 
creasing dyspnoea.  They  are  identical,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  with  those 
of  dropsical  accumulation,  but  are  much  more  rapid  in  their  development. 
When,  however,  the  pneumothorax  supervenes  on  empyema,  or  occurs 
within  a  limited  space,  no  special  symptoms  may  be  developed.  The 
physical  signs  have  already  been  considered.  They  are  mainly,  in  ad- 
dition to  distension  and  immobility  of  the  affected  side,  hyper-resonanoe 
on  percussion,  absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  with  cavemons  and  me- 
tallic sounds,  and  diminution  of  vocal  fremitus.  The  superventicm  d 
empyema,  and  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  lead  to  the 
production  of  additional  physical  phenomena  which  have  already  been 
sufficiently  described. 

Treatment.-^the  treatment  of  pneumothorax  is  in  the  main  that  of 
empyema.  When  intense  dyspnoea  comes  on  rapidly,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  accumulated  air  by  paracentesis. 
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XVm.  PAEALYTIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

These  affections  are  very  various  in  their  origin.  They  maybe  due  to 
mere  functional  disturbance,  aa  in  hysteria  and  loss  of  power  ofphonation 
from  sudden  fright  or  other  mental  disturbance;  to  diphtheria;  to  cerebral 
disease  ;  to  lesions  of  the  pneumogastric  trunk,  or  of  the  superior  or  recur- 
rent la^Tngeal  nerves.  Further,  from  various  causes,  atrophy  of  one  or 
more  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  may  take  place. 

1.  a.  Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  superior  laryngeals  is  a  rare  affection, 
and  usually  due  to  hysteria,  bulbar  paralysis,  or  diphtheria.  The  superior 
laryngeals  are  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  larynx,  but  supply  motor  branches 
to  the  crico- thyroid  muscles  exclusively,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
recorrents,  to  the  arytenoidei.  They  are  also,  according  to  Von  Ziemssen, 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  depressors  of  the  epiglottis.  The  consequences 
of  their  paralysis  would  therefore  be,  ansBsthesia  of  the  larynx,  inability 
to  depress  the  epiglottis,  and  inability  also  to  make  the  vocal  cords  tense. 
The  symptoms  would  be  some  degree  of  hoarseness  of  voice,  with  incapa- 
bility of  uttering  high  notes ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  association  of 
loss  of  sensation  with  fiulure  of  the  epiglottis  to  descend,  tendency  for 
the  food  to  enter  the  rima  glottidis,  but  without  the  immediate  spasmodic 
choking  which  naturally  attends  that  accident.  Under  laryngoscopic 
examination,  we  should  expect  to  see  perfect  execution  of  the  movements 
of  adduction  and  abduction. 

b.  Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  superior  laryngeals  may  result  from  the 
implication  of  the  nerve  in  various  morbid  processes.  The  symptoms 
would  be  of  the  same  nature  as  those  observed  in  the  double  affection,  but 
less  pronounced,  and  of  course  the  anaesthesia  would  be  limited  to  one  side. 

2.  a.  Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeals  arises  from  the 
same  causes  that  induce  paralysis  of  both  superior  laryngeals.  The  re- 
current nerves  supply  all  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  with  the 
exceptions  above  specified.  There  is,  therefore,  in  this  affection  loss  of 
power  mainly  in  the  muscles  which  open  and  close  the  glottis.  Under  the 
laryngoscope,  therefore,  the  cords  will  be  found  to  lie  nearly  motionless, 
midway  between  their  position  in  complete  closure  of  the  glottis  and  that 
which  they  occupy  when  the  glottis  is  widely  opened.  They  do  not  ap- 
proximate in  phonation,  but  they  tend  mechanically  to  fall  together  during 
deep  inspiration.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are :  complete  aphonia,  with 
undue  expenditure  of  breath  during  forcible  expiration,  as  when  the  patient 
attempts  to  phonate  or  coughs ;  and  inability  to  cough  or  expectorate  with 
vigour.     There  is  absence  of  dyspnoea,  at  any  rate  during  quiet  breathing. 

b.  Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeals  is  referrible  usually 
to  intra-thoracic  disease  or  tumours  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
especially  to  aneurysm  aai  carcinoma ;  occasionally  also  to  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  body.  It  is  an  affection  of  tolerable  frequency,  and  of  great 
significance.  When  it  is  present  the  affected  vocal  cord  remains  motion- 
less midway  between  the  position  of  closure  and  that  of  complete  patency, 
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while  the  opposite  healthy  cord  tends  daring  phonation  to  pass  beyond 
the  median  line,  and  thus  to  render  the  rima  glottidis  oblique.  The  voice 
loses  its  clearness  and  purity,  and  tends  to  break  into  a  falsetto  when  the 
patient  tries  to  speak  loud.  He  is  doubtless  also  liable  to  some  d^ree  of 
occasional  dyspnoea.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  held  that  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  form  of  paralysis  is  the  occurrence  from  time  to  time  of 
spasmodic  attacks  of  intense  difficulty  of  breathing  and  cough,  which  are 
apt  to  prove  fatal.  This,  however,  we  believe  to  be  an  error,  and  are 
ourselves  disposed  to  refer  the  dyspnceal  attacks  which  are  so  common 
in  these  cases  to  concurrent  compression  of  the  trachea,  which  is  often 
induced  by  the  same  affection  that  induces  the  paralysis. 

8.  a.  Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  is  most  firequentl; 
observed  in  hysterical  patients,  and  may  be  induced  in  them  by  the  occur- 
rence of  slight  laryngeal  inflammation,  or  under  the  influence  of  emotion. 
It  may  also  be  a  sequela  of  acute  laryngitis  or  diphtheria,  and  of  sadden 
fright,  horror,  or  grief.  It  is  probably  never  complete,  and  rather  reveals 
itself  by  imperfect  action  of  the  muscles  than  by  their  entire  immobility. 
The  symptoms,  which  include  aphonia  and  breathlessness,  need  no  de- 
tailed description.  Its  duration,  curability,  and  liabihty  to  recur  depend 
in  great  measure  on  its  cause.  As,  however,  it  is  almost  always  functional, 
a  complete  cure  may  generally  be  anticipated. 

b.  Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  (that  is,  palsy 
involving  loss  of  sensation  as  well  as  loss  of  motion  on  the  a£fected  side) 
is  rarely  if  ever  met  with  as  an  element  of  ordinary  hemiplegia.  It  has 
been  ob3er\-ed,  however,  in  the  case  of  tiunours  involving  the  nacleos  of 
origin  of  the  nerve  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  may  be  induced  by  the 
accidental  division  of  its  trunk  in  the  neck,  or  its  implication  in  the  pro- 
gress of  morbid  growths,  above  the  giving  off  of  the  laryngeal  branches. 
When  the  disease  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata  there  must  almost  neces- 
sarily be  involvement  either  of  the  hypoglossal  or  of  some  neigbbouring 
nerve,  or  other  paralytic  phenomena — a  combination  which  would  pro- 
bably render  the  diagnosis  comparatively  easy.  In  other  cases,  the  exist- 
ence of  some  lesion  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  neck  would  probably 
explain  the  nature  of  the  laryngeal  affection.  The  symptoms  would  be 
almost  identical  with  those  of  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal. 
Anesthesia  would  probably  be  overlooked,  unless  attention  were  speciaQy 
directed  to  the  possibility  of  its  presence. 

4.  a.  Bilateral  paralysis  of  tlie  posterior  crico-aryfenoidei  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  its  causes  are  very  obscure.  It  may  come  on  at  any 
age.  These  muscles  open  the  glottis;  and  the  consequence  of  their 
paralysis  is  that  the  adductor  muscles,  being  tmopposed,  tend  to  trans- 
form the  glottis  into  a  narrow  chink,  which  narrows  itself  still  farther 
during  inspiration.  The  essential  symptoms  of  the  affection  are  the 
gradual  development  of  a  purely  inspiratory  dyspnoea,  generally  without 
catarrh  or  disturbance  of  voice.  At  first  the  inspiratory  stridor  comes  on 
only  when  some  unusual  bodily  exertion  is  bemg  made ;  but  it  gradaally 
becomes  permanent,  even  when  the  patient  is  at  complete  rest.     It  is 
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especially  obvious  when  he  is  asleep.  At  the  same  time  expiration  is 
performed  without  difficulty,  and  the  voice  remains  clear.  The  disease 
ia  always  chronic,  and  rarely  if  ever  curable.  Tracheotomy  is  almost 
always  needed  ultimately. 

6.  Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  crico-a/rytenoidei. — In  this  case  the 
inner  border  of  the  affected  vocal  cord  stands  in  the  median  line.  The 
voice  is  somewhat  impure  ;  but  it  is  only  during  forced  inspiration  that 
coarse  loud-sounding  vibrations  are  produced. 

6.  Paralysis  of  the  lateral  crico-arytenoidei  (adductors)  causes  much 
the  same  symptoms  as  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeals.  The  vocal 
cords  (one  or  both)  remain  wide  open ;  there  is  absolute  aphonia  and 
ondae  expenditure  of  air  in  speaking  and  coughing. 

6.  Paralysis  of  the  arytenoideus. — This  muscle  draws  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  together.  When,  therefore,  it  is  paralysed,  the  part  of  the 
rima  glottidis  bounded  by  the  arytenoid  cartilages  remains  open  during 
phonation,  forming  a  triangular  chink  ;  while  the  vocal  cords  in  the  an- 
terior two-thirds  come  into  absolute  contact.  The  result  is  that  un- 
Tocalised  air  escapes  through  the  chink  when  the  patient  speaks  loud, 
and  the  quality  of  the  voice  becomes  impaired  or  hoarse.  This  affection 
is  usually  the  consequence  of  acute  catarrh,  but  is  rare. 

7.  Paralysis  of  the  thyro-arytenoidei. — These  are  more  commonly 
affected  than  any  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  larynx,  in  catarrh,  over- 
exertion in  speaking  or  singing,  and  hysteria.  Their  paralysis  is  indi- 
cated by  loss  of  tension  in  the  vocal  cords,  so  that  when  they  are  brought 
into  apposition  an  oval  slit  is  still  left  between  them.  The  symptoms 
axe  hoarseness  and  impurity  of  voice. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  functional  paralysis,  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  must  be  carefully  considered,  and  as  far  as  possible 
improved.  But  local  treatment  is  especially  important.  For  this  pur- 
pose counter-irritation  externally,  and  stimulating  apphcations  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  are  often  useful.  No  local  measures  are  so  generally 
efficacious  as  the  appUcation  of  galvanism.  This  may  be  effected  by 
placing  the  electrodes  on  either  side  of  the  exterior  of  the  larynx,  or 
(with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  or  some  other  suitable  apparatus)  one 
within  and  one  in  contact  with  the  skin  over  the  situation  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  The  treatment  of  other  forms  of  paralysis  is  involved  in  that 
oi  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  them.    They  are  often  incurable. 


XIX.  SPASM  OF  THE  LAEYNX  AND  TEACHEA. 

1.  Larynx. — Spasm  is  chiefly  known  as  causing  contraction  of  the 
rima  ^ottidis.  It  is  rarely  an  independent  affection,  but  is  of  common 
ooeurrence  as  a  complication  of  other  disorders.  It  is  an  essential 
eleanent  in  hooping-cough,  spasmodic  croup,  and  the  true  epileptic 
eeizore  ;  it  is  readily  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapours,  or 
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the  entrance  of  solid  or  fluid  matters  into  the  larynx ;  and  it  is  freqnentl; 
associated  with  inflammatory  affections  of  the  larynx.  It  may  also  be  a 
phase  of  hysteria.  Prolonged  spasmodic  closiure  of  the  glottis,  or  \arjn- 
gismus  stridulus  (a  kind  of  epileptic  convulsion)  is  occasionally  &tal  in 
young  children. 

2.  Trachea. — That  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  trachea  may  take 
place  is  a  physiological  fact.  How  fiftr  it  is  a  matter  of  any  importance 
is  another  question.  We  allude  to  it  here,  however,  because  we  believe 
that  when  aneurysmal  or  other  tumours  are  compressing  the  trachea, 
and  inducing  from  time  to  time  spasmodic  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  difficulty  of  breathing  is  not  unfrequently  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  compressed  portion  of  the  trachea, 
associated,  it  may  be,  with  hypereemia  and  accumulation  of  mucus. 

Treatment. — For  the  reUef  of  laryngeal  spasm  the  following  measures 
may  be  serviceable  : — namely,  the  application  of  leeches,  counter-irritants, 
or  hot  fomentations  to  the  apper  part  of  the  chest  in  front,  or  to  the 
neck ;  or  the  employment  of  hot  baths,  while  cold  water  is  dashed  into 
the  &ce ;  and  for  internal  use,  emetics,  sedatives,  and  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform.    Tracheotomy  may  be  necessary. 


XX.  ASTHMA.    (Spasm  of  the  Bronchial  Ttibes.) 

Definition. — The  term  asthma  is  often  applied  loosely  to  varioos  forms 
of  difficulty  of  breathing,  and,  indeed,  is  very  commonly  employed  to 
designate  the  dyspnoea  which  attends  ordinary  chronic  bronchitis  and 
emphysema,  or  cardiac  disease,  or  that  due  to  the  pressure  of  tomonrs 
apon  the  trachea.  We  use  the  term  here  in  its  more  oorreot  and 
restricted  sense  to  indicate  a  specific  affection,  characterised  by  the 
periodic  recurrence  of  general  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tabM  and 
consequent  dyspnoea. 

Causation. — Asthma  is  not  onfreqnently  inherited — asthmatic  parents 
begetting  asthmatic  children.  It  has  also  been  observed  occasionally  to 
have  a  similar  relation  with  epilepsy  and  other  spasmodic  nervous  dis- 
orders. It  affects  nudes  about  twice  as  frequently  as  females.  It  may 
make  its  first  appearance  at  any  period  from  birth  up  to  extreme  old  age  ; 
but  most  commonly  commences  daring  the  first  ten  years  of  life.  The 
first  outbreak  is  often  traceable  to  an  attack  of  hooping-coogh,  measles, 
or  bronchitis ;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  oases  no  such  explanation  of 
its  origin  can  be  discovered.  When,  however,  patients  have  become 
asthmatic,  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  may  be  excited  by  a  wide  range  of  oom- 
ditions,  which  are  unequally  operative  in  different  cases,  and  some  of 
which  are  not  improbably  capable  of  originating  the  disease.  Of  these 
some  appear  to  act  directly,  others  indirectly,  upon  the  bronchial  tabes. 
Of  the  former.  Dr.  Hyde  Salter  gives  a  long  and  interesting  list,  which 
includes  :  the  inhalation  of  smoke,  dust,  or  pungent  vapours ;  the  small 
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of  cats,  dogs,  horses,  rabbits,  or  other  animals ;  the  scent  of  the  rose, 
privet,  or  other  flowers;  the  emanations  from  new-mown  hay  and 
powdered  ipecacuanha ;  change  of  weather,  the  prevalence  of  particular 
winds,  and  the  presence  of  fog.  But  the  most  curious  and  mysterious  of 
such  causes  is  simple  change  of  locahty.  Thus,  some  asthmatics  suffer 
moet  in  a  dry,  some  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  some  at  a  high,  some  at  a 
low  elevation,  some  in  inland  locahties,  some  by  the  seaside,  some  on  one 
side  of  a  street  of  which  the  opposite  side  is  innocuous  to  them.  But 
most  find  themselves  better  in  London  and  other  large  towns  than  they 
are  in  the  country  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  a  moist  air  is  more  suitable  for  them 
than  a  dry  air,  a  low  site  better  than  an  elevated  site.  Among  the  con- 
ditions which  may  be  supposed  to  act  indirectly  are  the  ingestion  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  diet  (which,  however,  differ  so  much  for  different  asth- 
matics that  it  would  be  useless  to  quote  examples),  distension  of  the 
stomach,  constipation,  disease  of  the  brain,  and  violent  emotions.  Dr. 
Salter  considers  that  when  particular  articles  of  food  cause  asthmatic 
attacks,  they  act  after  absorption,  and  hence  directly  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  asthmatic  paroxysm  usually  comes  on 
without  warning.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  preceded  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time  by  premonitory  symptoms,  which  are  different  for  different 
eases,  but  mcwtly  uniform  for  each  case.  These  are,  sometimes  abnormal 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  sometimes  mental  depression,  sometimes  drowsiness, 
bat  most  frequently  a  slight  degree  of  the  asthmatic  state,  manifesting 
itself  by  tendency  to  wheeze,  constriction  across  the  chest,  sense  of  flatu- 
lence, alteration  of  carriage,  and  the  like.  Among  the  occasional  earlier 
phenomena  of  asthma  are  a  tendency  to  pass  an  abundance  of  pale 
limpid  urine,  and  (as  Dr.  Salter  points  out)  a  peculiar  troublesome  itch- 
ing under  the  diin,  not  reheved  by  scratching. 

The  attack  may  come  on  at  any  hour,  but  is  almost  always  uniform, 
or  nearly  bo,  as  to  the  time  of  its  supervention  in  each  case.  It  some- 
times occurs  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner,  sometimes  as  soon  as  the 
patient  hes  down  in  bed,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  between  two 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  probably  i^er  the  patient  has  had  a 
comfortable  sleep.  There  is  no  doubt  (as  Dr.  Salter  observes)  that  the 
forenoon  is  in  every  respect  the  most  &vourable  time  for  asthmatics; 
their  attacks  least  frequently  commence  then,  and  when  on  them  are  apt 
at  that  time  to  undergo  some  remission. 

The  symptoms  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  are  mainly  those  of  intense 
dyspnoea.  The  patient  is  probably  roused  from  sleep  with  the  symptoms 
foil  upon  him  ;  or  else,  after  a  certain  time  of  discomfort  passed  between 
sleeping  and  waking  in  battling  with  his  augmenting  dyspnoea,  wakes  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  his  condition.  He  is  then  compelled  to  rise 
from  his  bed  (baring  his  chest  and  throwing  aside  everything  that  ham- 
pers his  respiratory  movements)  in  aU  the  agony  of  impending  suffoca- 
tion. The  phenomena  of  the  fully  developed  paroxysm  are,  for  the 
most  part,  as  follows : — The  sense  of  suffocation  is  terrible ;  the  patient's 
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whole  energies  are  devoted  to  the  performance  of  the  reepiratory  acts; 
his  breathing  is  not  rapid — often,  indeed,  slower  than  natural ;  but  it  is 
effected  with  the  most  violent  efforts ;  his  mouth  ia  open,  his  nostiilB 
dilated,  his  shoulders  elevated,  his  head  thrown  back ;  the  respirator; 
muscles  harden  and  stand  out,  and  he  places  himself  in  some  constrained 
position  which  gives  them  leverage — standing  or  sitting  with  his  elbows 
resting  on  the  table  or  some  other  elevated  ledge  and  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands,  or  grasping  some  unyielding  object,  generally  above  his  head ; 
he  places  himself  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  at  the  open  window.    The 
expression  of  his  face  is  one  of  intense  anxiety ;  the  lines  are  strongly 
pronounced  ;  his  eyes  are  congested  and  protruding,  his  surface  pale  and 
ghastly,  or  livid ;  copious  perspirations  break  out  upon  his  face,  head,  and 
trunk,  while  his  arms  and  legs,  and  especially  his  hands  and  feet,  become 
cold;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  smaU,  feeble  and  sometimes  irregular.    The 
dyspnoea  is  peculiar :  inspiration  is  comparatively  short,  expiration  greatly 
prolonged,  and   both    are    attended    with    loud   wheezing ;  no   interval 
exists  between  expiration  and  the  following  inspiration.    The  chest-cavify 
is  greatly  expanded ;  it  is  large  and  rounded  from  elevation  of  the  libe, 
elongated  from  depression  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  this  expansion  is  main- 
tained even  at  the  end  of  expiration — the  fact  being  that  the  chest  is 
abnormally  distended  with  air,  and  that  the  powerfid  action  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  effects  very  little  movement  in  its  parietes,  and  conse- 
quently very  little  interchange  of  air.    Dr.  Salter  points  out  that  this 
over-distension  of  the  chest  begins  to  take  place  even  before  the  appear- 
ance of    manifest  dyspnceal    symptoms,  and  that  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  even  at  this  early  stage  causes  measurable  enlargement  of 
the  upper  region  of  the  abdomen,  which  may  easily  be,  and  often  is, 
mistaken  for  abdominal  flatulence.     On  percussion  the  chest  is  probaUy 
abnormally  resonant,  and  the  cardiac  dulness  is  diminished  in  area  or 
effaced.   On  auscultation  there  is  usually  total  absence  of  normal  respira- 
tory murmur,  but  in  its  place  general  sibilant  rhonchns  in  all  its  varieties. 
The  patient  speaks  with  difficulty,  bringing  his  words  out  pantingly  one 
by  one.    There  is  usually  no  cough,  at  all  events  none  at  the  beginning 
of  the  attack. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  sevenl 
weeks — most  frequently  it  is  two  or  three  days,  or  it  commences  at  tiie 
usual  time  and  subsides  in  the  course  of  the  following  day.  When  the 
attack  is  much  prolonged,  it  is  generally  made  up  of  a  series  of  shorter 
attacks,  separated  from  one  another  by  periods  of  more  or  less  perfect 
remission.  Its  disappearance  is  attended  with  the  gradual  subsidence  (rf 
the  asthmatic  phenomena,  and  the  supervention  of  cough.  This  is  at 
first  dry ;  but  by  degrees  crepitation  replaces  wheezing,  and  the  eoogh 
is  then  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  mucus  in  small  transparent 
pearly  pellets,  and  occasionally  by  sputa  slightly  streaked  with  blood. 
l^^equently,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  after  short  attacks,  reoovory  is 
rapid  and  complete.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  suffers  sabseqnently  far 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  from  tightness  at  the  chest  and  dyspnoea,  with 
cough  and  expectoration. 
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Asthmatic  attacks  have  a  tendency  not  only  to  recur,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  to  a  distinct  periodicity  of  recurrence.  Thus  in  some  in- 
stances they  come  on  weekly,  monthly,  yearly,  or  at  other  intervals  which 
the  patient's  experience  enables  him  to  foretell.  In  most  cases,  however, 
their  recurrence  is  due  to  the  more  or  less  regular  recurrence  of  those 
extrinsic  causes  which  determine  the  attack :  such,  for  example,  as  the 
assumption  of  the  recumbent  posture,  variations  in  diet,  change  of  resi- 
dence, and  change  of  season. 

The  prognosis  of  asthma  is  very  uncertain.  In  many  cases,  especially 
if  it  commence  in  in£gaicy,  it  disappears  during  the  period  of  adult  life. 
When  it  comes  on  at  an  advanced  age  it  is  probably  permanent.  Indeed, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  oases,  whatever  the  time  of  its  commencement,  its 
duration  is  lifelong.  But  then  the  affection  usually  undergoes  some 
change  of  type  with  the  advance  of  years.  This  depends  in  great  measure 
on  the  slow  supervention  of  organic  lesions.  Thus,  especially  if  the 
attacks  be  frequent  and  severe,  the  lungs  are  apt  after  a  time  to  become 
emphysematous,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  hypertrophous — con- 
ditions usually  attended  with  diminution  in.  the  severity  of  the  actual 
attacks  of  asthma,  but  with  the  development  of  permanent  shortness  of 
breath  during  the  intervals  between  them,  and  other  symptoms  of 
emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis.  Further,  asthmatic  patients  fre- 
quently acquire  an  almost  characteristic  physical  conformation.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  emaciated,  with  thin,  furrowed  cheeks,  high  shoulders,  body 
bent  forwards,  head  thrown  back,  and  misshapen  chest — the  upper  part 
being  dilated,  the  lower  compressed,  especially  in  the  lateral  direction. 

Dr.  Salter  divides  asthma  into  idiopathic  or  primary,  and  symptomatic 
or  secondary.  The  former  is  the  affection  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe.  But  symptoms  identical  in  the  main  with  those  of  asthma 
supervene  secondarily  on  other  affections,  especially  dyspepsia,  bronchitis, 
and  heart-disease,  and  are  termed  by  him  peptic,  bronchitic,  and  cardiac 
respectively. 

Pathology. — The  extreme  rarity  with  which  death  takes  place  in  un- 
complicated asthma  renders  the  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  di£Gicnlt.  There  is  ample  proof,  however,  that  it  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  organic  lesions  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or  other  important  organs, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  a  so-called  '  functional '  disease.  Indeed,  the 
observations  of  Drs.  Gairdner  and  Salter  estabUsh,  almost  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  its  symptoms  are  essentially  dependent  on 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
consequent  narrowing  of  their  caUbre.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  con- 
traction is  ample  to  explain  not  only  the  dyspnoeal  symptoms,  but  the 
aosenltatory  peculiarities,  the  sudden  accession  and  sudden  subsidence  of 
each  attack,  and  even  the  organic  changes  which  in  some  cases  ensue. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  something  in  the  persistence  trnd  singular 
periodicity  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  fact  of  the  frequent  dependence  of 
the  paroxysm  on  a  variety  of  apparently  trivial  conditions,  to  remind  us 
of  the  skin-affections  known  as  urticaria  evanida  and  factitious  urticaria  ; 
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and  urticaria-like  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  might  equally  ex- 
plain the  temporary  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Under  any  view, 
however,  the  bronchial  affection  must  be  referred  to  the  operatiiHi  of 
the  nervous  system,  possibly  excited  by  reflection  from  the  bronchitl 
Bur&ce. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  asthmatic  paroxjrsm  all  ligatores 
and  other  impediments  to  respiration  should  be  loosened,  and  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  assume  such  a  position  as  will  enable  him  to  use  hii 
respiratory  mtiscles  to  advantage.  Further,  any  gastric  or  other  derange- 
ment under  which  he  may  be  suffering,  or  any  condition  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  induced  or  favoured  the  attack  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  at  once  remedied  or  removed.  Many  drugs  are  beneficial.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha  in  emetic  doses ; 
tobacco,  given  so  as  to  produce  its  characteristic  depressing  efifects,  u 
smoked  in  the  usual  way ;  lobelia  inflata  also  so  given,  in  large  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses,  as  to  cause  great  depression ;  datura  stramoniam 
or  datura  tatula,  used  either  by  inhalation  or  in  the  form  of  tincture  or 
extract ;  belladonna,  conium,  hyoscyamus,  and  opium  (the  last,  accoiding 
to  Dr.  Salter,  is  injurious  in  imcomplicated  asthma,  benefiting  those 
cases  only  in  which  there  is  associated  bronchitis) ;  alcohol,  ether,  strong 
coffee ;  nitre  paper  burnt  in  the  apartment ;  and  chloroform.  The  effects 
of  chloroform  are  marvellous,  but  unfortunately  they  are  for  the  most 
part  only  temporary. 

The  principles  by  which  the  general  treatment  of  an  asthmatic  patient 
should  be  regulated  are  sufQciently  simple :  they  consist  in  the  avoidance 
of  all  the  causes  which  in  his  case  are  known  to  induce  an  attack ;  the 
selection  of  that  locality  for  residence  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
most  suitable  for  his  case  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  his  general  health  by 
wholesome  food,  tmd  the  adoption  of  habits  and  an  employment  compatible 
with  health.  If  the  patient  have  not  yet  learnt  by  experience  what  he  can 
do  and  what  he  cannot  do  with  impunity,  the  rules  which  we  lay  down  for 
his  guidance  must  be  such  as  are  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
general  peculiarities  of  the  disease. 


XXI.  HAY-ASTHMA.     (Hay-fever.) 

Definition. — This  term  has  been  applied  to  a  peculiar  catarrhal  affec- 
tion coming  on  in  this  country  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
and  commonly  referred  to  the  emanations  from  various  flowering  grasses, 
or  new-mown  hay. 

Causation. — A  small  number  of  persons  only  are  susceptible,  but  these 
suffer  annually  at  the  season  specified,  unless  they  take  precautions  ag^ust 
the  inhalation  of  the  irritating  influence,  by  either  remaining  indoors,  be- 
taking themselves  to  some  large  town,  removing  to  the  seaside,  or  taking 
a  sea  voyage.   The  tendency  to  hay-asthma  seems  hereditary.    Conditions 
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closely  resembling  it  are  prodaced  in  some  persons  by  the  smell  of 
ipecacuanha  or  other  vegetable  effluvia,  or  by  emanations  from  various 
animals,  snch  as  cats,  rabbits,  and  dogs.    The  precise  cause  of  hay- 
asthma  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion.    Helmholtz,  a  few  years  ago, 
discovering,  in  the  mucus  discharged  from  the  irritated  mucous  mem- 
brane, lowly  vegetable  organisms,  attributed  the  disease  to  their  influence. 
Dr.  EUiotson,  many  years  since,  suggested  pollen  as  its  cause.     And 
Mr.  Slackley,  himself  a  sufferer,  has  published  a  work  on  hay-asthma, 
in  which,  by  a  series  of  careful  researches,  he  appears  to  have  proved 
the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Elliotson's  suggestion.     He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  effects  of  pollen  are  partly  mechanical,  partly  chemical,  and 
that  it  acts  locally  :  if  applied  to  the  eye  causing  conjunctivitis  ;  if  to 
the  nose  coryza;  if  by  inhalation  to  the  bronchial  tubes  asthmatic 
symptoms. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  hay-asthma  are  in  the 
main  those  of  violent  catarrh : — namely,  itching,  congestion,  and  swelling 
of  the  conjunctivae  and  eyelids,  and  watering  of  the  eyes ;  itching,  con- 
gestion, tumefaction,  and  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  attended 
with  much  sneezing;  great  irritation  in  the  throat,  fauces,  and  soft 
palate ;  tightness  at  the  chest,  and  dyspnoea,  with  cough  and  expectora- 
tion. The  symptoms  vary  in  their  severity,  and  generally  become  aggra- 
vated towards  the  middle  and  end  of  June.  In  the  first  instance,  and 
in  mUd  attacks,  the  conjunctival  and  nasal  mucous  surfEUses  alone  may 
suffer.  The  symptoms  are  in  all  cases  liable  to  more  or  less  regular 
exacerbations. 

Treatment. — The  most  obvious  and  effectual  method  of  treatment  is 
the  avoidance  of  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  and,  indeed,  many  sufferers 
have  learnt  by  bitter  experience  entirely  to  shun  the  country  and  all 
proximity  to  grass  fields  and  new-mown  hay  during  the  dangerous 
season.  For  those  who  are  compelled  to  expose  themselves,  the  use  of  a 
respirator,  made,  as  Mr.  Blackley  suggests,  with  six  or  eight  folds  of  crape 
or  a  double  fold  of  cambric,  will  prove  of  considerable  advantage.  Helm- 
holtz has  recommended  (and  his  recommendation  appears  to  have  been 
foUowed  vrith  some  advantage)  the  washing  out  of  the  nostrils  and  throat 
with  a  weak  solution  of  quinine,  by  means  of  a  pipette  or  nose-douche. 
Other  remedies  which  have  been  tried  with  reputed  success  are  the 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  ten-minim  doses,  tincture  of  aconite,  liquor 
arsenicalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  smoking  of  tobacco  or  stramonium. 
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Chap.  IV.— DISEASES   OF  THE  VASCULAE  ORGANS. 

The  vascular  system  comprises  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  capill&ries ; 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels,  together  with  certain  ductless  glands ; 
and  the  blood  with  its  tributary  fluids.  Of  all  the  parts  here  enumerated 
the  heart,  the  centre  and  presiding  genius  of  the  system,  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  both  physiologically  and  on  pathological  grounds  ;  and 
to  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart,  therefore,  we  shall  first  direct 
attention. 

Section  I.— DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

I.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 
A.  Anatomy  and  Anatomical  Belations  of  the  Heart. 

1.  Dimensions  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  has  been  estimated  somewhat 
roughly,  yet  not  inaptly,  to  equal  in  size  its  owner's  fist.  It  exdarges 
with  the  growth  of  the  body  until  growth  ceases,  and  then  continaes  to 
enlarge,  though  slowly,  during  the  remainder  of  life.  Its  average  -weight 
in  the  adult  male  varies  between  ten  and  eleven  ounces ;  in  the  adult 
female  it  is  about  nine  ounces.  The  capacities  of  its  several  cavities  are 
probably  nearly  equal ;  the  auricles,  however,  are  believed  to  be  some- 
what less  capacious  than  the  ventricles,  and  the  left  cavities  than  the 
right.  The  ventricles  of  the  adult  heart  have,  each,  a  capacity  which 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  five  ounces.  The  mean 
capacity  is  probably  three  oimces.  The  thickness  of  the  cardiac  walls 
presents  considerable  differences :  those  of  the  right  auricle  measure  on 
the  average  about  a  line ;  those  of  the  left  auricle  about-  a  line  and  a 
half;  those  of  the  right  ventricle  (at  the  base,  where  they  are  thickest) 
very  nearly  two  lines ;  and  those  of  the  left  ventricle  (midway  hetween 
the  base  and  apex,  where  their  thickness  is  greatest)  rather  more  than 
five  lines.  Of  the  cardiac  orifices  the  auriculo-ventricular  are  larger 
than  the  arterial,  and  those  of  the  right  side  larger  than  those  of  the  left 
side  to  which  they  respectively  correspond.  The  following  table  gives 
Dr.  Peacock's  circumferential  measurements : — 

Inohw, 

Auricnlo- ventricular  <  .  'f^ 

Arterial.       .       .  /^°ni« 
I  Aortic   . 

2.  Belations  of  heart  to  pericardium. — The  heart,  which  oocopies  the 
middle  mediastinum,  is  contained  within  the  fibrous  pericardium — a 
somewhat  conical  bag,  of  which  the  base  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  the 
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central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  the  apex  to  the  ascending  arch  of  the 
aorta,  the  pohnonary  -artery  and  superior  cava ;  with  the  parietes  of 
which  vessels,  as  also  with  those  of  the  pulmonary  veins  and  inferior 
cava,  its  fibrous  tissue  blends.  The  serous  pericardium,  on  the  one 
hand,  lines  the  fibrous  pericardium  in  its  whole  extent ;  on  the  other 
hand,  closely  invests  the  heart,  forms  a  tubular  sheath  around  the  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  ascending  aorta,  furnishes  incomplete 
investments  to  the  proximal  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  veins  and 
ven«e  cavas,  and  is  reflected  thence  to  become  continuous  with  the  parietal 
lamina.  The  pericardial  cavity  extends  from  the  upper  margin  of  the 
second  costal  cartilage  above  (at  which  point  the  ascending  arch  ends)  to 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  below. 

8.  Belations  of  heart  to  chest-walls  and  surrounding  organs. — The 
heart  occupies  an  oblique  position.  Its  base,  which  includes  the  points 
of  attachment  of  all  the 
large  arteries  and  veins, 
and  is  formed  mainly 
by  the  auricles,  is  di- 
rected .  upwards,  back- 
wards, and  to  the  right, 
and  extends  vertically 
from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  dorsal  vertebra. 
Its  apex  points  in 
the  opposite  direction, 
namely  downwards,  for- 
wards, and  to  the  left, 
and  usually  impinges 
between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  costal  cartilages, 
a  little  internal  to  a 
line  drawn  Tertically 
through  the  nipple. 
The  position  of  the  apex 
varies,  however,  a  little  in  different  healthy  persons,  and  differs  a  little 
also  with  change  of  posture,  and  with  the  respiratory  movements.  If 
it  beats  in  the  fifth  interspace  during  recumbency,  it  probably  beats 
against  the  sixth  cartilage  when  the  upright  position  is  assumed.  The 
anterior  aspect  of  the  heart,  which  also  faces  upwards,  is  formed 
below  and  to  the  right  by  the  right  auricular  appendage  and  right 
ventricle;  above  and  to  the  left  by  the  left  auricular  appendage  and 
left  ventricle.  The  greater  part  of  this  aspect,  however,  is  constituted 
by  the  right  ventricle.  The  posterior  aspect,  which  is  also  directed 
downwards,  and  rests  mainly  on  the  diaphragm,  consists  exclusively  of 
the  two  ventricles — the  left  ventricle  forming  by  far  its  larger  proportion. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  heart  are  situated  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  plane 
of  the  body,  the  remainder  to  the  right. 


no.  4S. — DUgnm  ihowlng  nlatiom  at  bsart  ud  large  raaads  to 
front  of  ohoBt. 
a,  Centre  of  pnlmonto  orifice  ;  6,  Centre  of  aortic  orifice  ;  e,  C«<ntre  of 
mitral  orifice ;  d,  centre  of  tricuspid  orifice. 
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The  relations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  to  the  Bxaiux  of  the 
chest  are  important.  The  outer  margin  of  the  left  ventricle  extends 
from  the  left  second  intercostal  space  (midway  between  the  osseous  nbe 
and  stemima)  outwards  and  downwards  to  the  apex  in  the  left  fifth  inter- 
space. The  outer  margin  of  the  right  ventricle  commences  at  the  stemal 
end  of  the  right  fifth  costal  cartilage,  and  passes  thence  downwards  and 

to  the  left  to  meet  the 
former  line  in  the  apex. 
The  left  anricnlar  tif- 
pendage  slightly  over- 
laps the  upper  edge 
of  the  left  ventricle, 
making  its  appearance 
in  the  lower  part  of 
the  second  intercostal 
space.  The  ri^t  an- 
ricnlar  appendage  ex- 
tends itom  about  the 
same  level  above  (com- 
mencing, however,  at 
the  mesial  line  of  the 
sternum)  downwards  to 
the  point  at  which  the 

Via.  47.— Diagtam  shovliig  relstlona  of  heart  and  large  Tcaaeli  to  margin      of     the    xiffA 
back  of  chest.  ^    •  i        v      -  Q^ 

ventricle  begins,  iw- 
tween  these  points  it  presents  a  semilunar  form — the  one  limiting  line 
taking  a  nearly  straight  course  beneath  the  sternum,  the  other  limiting 
line  being  convex,  and  extending  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces 
half-way  from  the  sternum  to  the  osseous  ribs. 

Of  the  valves,  the  pulmonic  is  the  highest  and  most  superficial ;  it  is 
situated  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  (perhaps  a  little  beneath 
it)  in  the  second  interspace ;  the  aortic,  which  is  deeper-seated  than  the 
pulmonic,  and  indeed  partly  overlapped  by  it,  is  subjacent  to  the  jancticn 
of  the  left  third  cartilage  with  the  sternum  and  to  the  adjoining  half  ^ 
the  sternum  ;  the  tricuspid  hes  beneath  the  sternum,  its  centre  midvaj 
between  the  sternal  ends  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilages ;  the  mitral,  which 
lies  deepest  of  all  the  valves,  is  situated  behind  the  pulmonic  and  aortic, 
and  on  a  lower  level  than  they,  its  central  point  probably  oorresponding 
to  the  left  third  interspace,  a  little  external  to  the  sternum. 

A  small  portion  only  of  the  heart  is  in  actual  contact  with  Uie  ante- 
rior walls  of  the  chest,  the  remainder  being  separated  from  them  by  the 
thin  edges  of  the  lungs.  In  ordinary  tranquil  inspiratirai  the  Inngs 
almost  meet  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  sternum  from  above  down  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  sternal  ends  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilages. 
From  this  point  the  edge  of  the  right  lung  still  continaee  vntieallj 
downwards,  while  that  of  the  left  retreats  to  the  junction  of  Uie  left  fifth 
cartilage  and  rib,  where  it  forms  a  notch  just  before  its  termination  in 
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the  basal  edge.  A  triangular  interral  is  thus  produced,  situated  wholly 
to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  sternum,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
the  edges  of  the  lungs,  and  below  by  the  diaphragm,  to  which  the  left 
lobe  of  the  Uver  is  immediately  subjacent.  In  the  outer  angle  of  this 
space  a  small  portion  of  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  becomes  superficial, 
the  rest  of  the  triangle  being  occupied  by  the  right  ventricle. 

Laterally,  the  heart  is  bounded  by  the  lungs,  from  each  of  which  it  is 
separated  by  both  pleura  and  pericardium  ;  behind,  it  is  limited  by  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  with  the  roots  of  the  lungs  above,  and  the  oeso- 
phagus and  thoracic  aorta  in  its  whole  extent,  separating  it  from  the 
vertebrae ;  below,  it  lies  on  the  diaphragm,  which  divides  it  from  the  liver, 
and  partly,  to  the  extreme  left,  from  the  stomach.  Above,  it  is  continued 
into  the  large  vessels,  namely  the  pulmonary  artery,  aorta,  and  vena  cava. 

The  ascending  aortic  arch,  covered  at  first  by  the  pulmonary  arterial 
trunk,  and  then  by  the  right  auricular  appendage,  passes  upwards  and  to 
the  right  beneath  the  sternum,  and  extends  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  sternum  into  the  right  second  and  first  inter- 
costal spaces.  The  superior  cava  extends  half  an  inch  farther  in  the 
same  direction.  The  transverse  arch  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  manubrium.  The  pulmonary  artery  passes  between 
ihe  two  auricular  appendages  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  left,  and 
having  crossed  the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  hes  to  the  left  of  that 
vessel,  becoming  superficial  at  the  inner  part  of  the  left  second  inter- 
space, just  before  it  retreats  under  the  aortic  arch  to  divide  into  its  two 
branches. 

B,  Physiology  of  the  Heart. 

1.  Action  of  heart. — The  function  of  the  heart  is  to  maintain  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  both  the  systemic  and  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
To  effect  this  it  undergoes  a  series  of  alternately  active  and  passive  move- 
ments, which  are  rhythmical  and  follow  one  another  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity.  To  commence  with  the  ventricular  contraction : — The 
ventricles,  already  distended  with  the  blood  transmitted  to  them  from 
their  respective  auricles,  contract  suddenly  and  actively,  propelling  their 
contents  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  respectively,  and  causing 
at  the  same  time  the  closure  of  the  auricnlo-ventricular  valves.  Whilst 
this  contraction  is  in  progress  the  auricles,  which  were  contracted  at  the 
moment  of  its  commencement,  gradually  dilate,  and  by  the  time  the 
ventricles  have  got  completely  empty  have  attained  their  full  dimensions 
and  are  full  of  blood.  The  contracted  ventricles  now  relax  and  in  their 
turn  expand,  the  arterial  valves  close,  and  the  aurioulo-ventricular  valves 
open  and  aUow  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  still  dilated  auricles  into 
the  ventricles.  Soon  the  passively  dilating  ventricles  are  almost  filled, 
when  suddenly  the  hitherto  torpid  auricles  contract,  adding  their  con- 
tents to  those  of  the  ventricles,  which  thus  become  distended.  Imme- 
diately after  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  and  indeed  almost  by  a  con- 
tinuous peristaltic  action,  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  takes  place, 
and  the  cycle  of  events  above  described  recurs. 
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Dr.  Paul  Chapman  has  shown,  that  the  dnration  of  the  ventrienlar 
systole  diminishes  in  health  pit^essiyely  with  the  increase  of  fireqnency 
of  the  cardiac  heats ;  that  when  the  beats  are  60  in  the  minnte  the 
cardiac  systole  occupies  about  one-third  of  a  second,  when  they  reach  180 
a  minute  its  duration  is  about  one-fifth  of  a  second. 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  actions  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  sjmchronous ;  and  in  the 
second  that  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cardiac  systole,  that  of  the  arterial  valves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cardiac  diastole.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
force  with  which  the  ventricles  act  is  always  exactly  equal  to  the  resist- 
ance which  they  overcome  ;  that  (other  things  being  equal)  contraction 
of  the  arterioles  calls  for  increase  of  cardiac  exertion,  their  dilatation  for 
its  diminution ;  and  that  (again  other  things  being  equal)  increased 
quickness  of  the  ventricular  systole  implies  augmented  exercise  of  cardiac 
force,  and  conversely. 

The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  attended  with  distinct  pulsation  in 
the  precordial  region.  The  area  over  which  this  extends  varies  some- 
what with  the  form  of  the  chest,  and  considerably  with  different  d^rees 
of  thinness  or  plumpness  of  the  thoracic  parietes.  Generally  it  is  limited 
to  the  apex,  where  it  is  always  most  intense,  and  covers  not  more  than  a 
square  inch  of  surface.  A  certain  amount  of  epigastric  pulsation,  due  to 
the  movements  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  compatible  with  health. 
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FiS.  48.       CAJUHOOBAPHIC  TBACDO  <W  OASIXAC  iKPtJLn.      (7.  OHATIUB.) 

The  vfuot  nurkad  a  ooimnoudi  to  the  dnialtan  of  Um  anrioular  Vftols ;  tkat 
malted  h  to  the  dnntlon  of  the  Tentiiciiliir  systole  fzotn  the  exact  beginninfr 
to  the  end  of  contraction  ;  that  mariced  e  to  the  fall  of  the  torer  ensalBs  oa  ^ 
the  oeasntlon  of  contrHction.  the  notch  below  bein^  due  to  the  iiwi^h.nir-ii 
eileot  of  the  fall ;  that  mailed  d  shows  a  frradpal  rise,  probably  doe  to  th* 
filling  of  the  Tentiid^  proTious  to  the  atiricuUr  ooatracUon.  Dr.  Roy  h^a 
shown  that  the  oommencement  of  the  sndden  fan  at  the  end  of  h  coiieepuutla 
to  the  cessation  of  contraction  of  the  muaoolar  safastance  of  the  heart.  The 
base  line  repmentu  the  ribratious  of  a  tuning  fort:  vibrating  a  hundred  tiiiMa 
per  second. 

2.  Sounds  of  heart. — The  contraction  and  the  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles  are  each  attended  with  a  characteristic  sound,  which  marks 
the  commencement  of  the  act,  and  is  followed  by  a  short  interval  of 
silence.  These  constitute  respectively  the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the 
heart.  The  first,  or  systolic,  sound  varies  in  character  in  different  per- 
sons ;  it  is,  however,  always  deeper  in  tone  and  longer  in  duration  than 
the  other ;  it  is  also  more  or  less  compact,  beginning  and  ending  with  a 
certain  degree  of  abruptness.  It  is  audible  over  the  whole  of  the  cardiac 
region,  but  is  most  pronounced  over  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.     The 
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Beoond,  or  diastolic  soond,  is  short,  perhaps  half  the  length  of  the  first, 
sharp  and  sometimes  ringing.  It  is  hetod  with  greatest  distinctness  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  more  especially  in  the  right  seeond  interspace 
and  over  the  second  costal  cartilage  immediately  adjoining  the  stemtun. 
The  loudness  of  the  sounds  and  the  extent  of  snr&ce  over  which  they 
are  respectively  audible  are  subject  to  great  variety. 

Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  cardiac  sounds.  There  is, 
however,  now  no  doubt  that  the  second  sound  is  due  to  the  sudden  closure 
of  the  arterial  valves  which  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ventricular  diastole ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  first  sound  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  generally  less  sudden  closure  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  which  attends  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular 
systole.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  first  sound  is  reinforced  by  that 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  cardiac  walls.  For 
the  most  part,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart 
act  in  unison ;  and  hence  the  two  arterial  valves  usually  concur  in  the 
production  of  the  second  sound,  the  two  auriculo-ventricular  in  that  of 
the  first ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  far 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  right,  the  valves  of  that  side  take  the 
chief  share  in  causing  the  cardiac  sounds.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that 
the  second  sound  is  usually  loudest  towards  the  base  of  the  heart,  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum,  where  the  ascending  aortic  arch  approaches  the 
goiiftce,  and  that  the  first  is  usually  most  obvious  where  the  left  ventricle 
becomes  superficial,  namely  at  the  apex.  When  the  sides  do  not  act  in 
perfect  unison,  a  more  or  less  obvious  reduplication  of  the  cardiac  sounds 
takes  place. 

8.  Pulse. — The  intermittent  injection  of  blood  from  the  heart  into 
the  arteries  produces  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  pulse.  The  beats 
of  the  poise  correspond  as  a  rule  in  number  and  rhythm  to  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  cardiac  ventricles  ;  and,  like  them,  follow  one  another,  for 
the  most  part,  with  remarkable  regularity  ;  although  liable,  in  different 
persotiB  and  under  different  circumstances,  to  present  great  variations  as 
to  rate  and  force,  and  always  presenting  slight  relative  increase  of  rate 
and  force  daring  inspiration,  and  slight  relative  decrease  during  expira- 
tion. The  character  of  the  pulse,  although  depending  mainly  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart,  is  largely  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  arteries 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  by  that  of  the  capillary  arteries  ancl  capillaries, 
and  of  the  venous  system,  beyond.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  left  ventricle  its  contents  are  being  propelled  into  the  aorta  ; 
and  the  force  which  is  thus  exerted  within  the  arteries  is  expended, 
partly  in  driving  the  blood  already  within  the  vessels  onwards,  partly  in 
stretching  the  elastic  walls  of  the  arteries.  The  consequent  arterial 
tension  attains  its  maximum  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  then 
diminishes  before  the  systolic  action  is  completed.  As  soon  as,  with  the 
cessation  of  the  systole,  the  propulsion  of  blood  into  the  aorta  ceases,  the 
distended  arteries  contract  upon  the  blood  within  them,  still  propelling  it 
onwaids,  but  with  gradually  diminishing  force,  imtil  they  have  attained 
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FlO.  49. 


their  former  calibre  or  until  their  contraction  is  interrupted   by  the 
next  cardiac  systole.    The  period  here  adverted  to  corresponds  to  the 

veutricolax  diastole.  Ifthepnlse 
presented  no  other  elements 
than  those  immediately  due  to 
the  phonomena  just  considered 
(namely,  the  systolic  distension 
of  the  artery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  diastolic  collapse  on  the  other)  the  sphygmographic  trace  of  the 
pulse  would  have  some  such  form  as  that  represented  in  fig.  49. 

There  would  be  a  sudden  rise,  presenting  a  rounded  summit,  the 
highest  point  of  which  would  correspond  to  the  moment  of  hi^est 
arterial  tension ;  and  this  would  be  followed  by  a  gradual  fall.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  sphygmographic  tracing  displays  other  elements  besides 
these.  In  the  first  place  the  line  of  ascent  is  usually  prolonged  vertically 
upwards  and  then  suddenly  falls,  forming  a  very  acute  angle,  before  it 
merges  in  the  convex  summit^  above  indicated ;  and  in  the  second  place 
the  line  of  diastolic  collapse  is  for  the  most  part  interrupted  at  its  com- 
mencement by  a  more  or  less  distinct  rise,  and  frequently  after  a  short 
interval  by  a  further  and  less  distinctly  marked  wave,  or  a  diminishing 
series  of  waves.  The  typically  complete  tracing  would  thus  present  not 
less  than  four  successive  waves,  of  which  at  least  two  would  correspond 
to  the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  at  least  two  to  the  diastole.  The  first  of 
these  waves,  which  is  known  as  the  primary  or  percussion  ware,  is 
generally  attributed,  not  to  any  actual  addition  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  the  artery  presenting  it  already  contains,  but  to  the  impulse 
which  is  supposed  to  be  transmitted  Silong  that  blood  by  the  shock  of  the 
commencing  systole  ;  and  is  supposed  to  precede  by  a  scarcely  appreciable 
interval  the  secondary  or  tidal  wave  vrhioh  follows  it.     Dr.   Galabin, 

however,  shows  that  this  ex- 
planation is  incorrect,  and  '  that 
the  percussion  and  tidal  wavM 
form  in  the  artery  but  one  wave, 
and  are  only  separated  by  the 
sphygmograph.  Owing,'  he  says, 
'  to  the  inertia  of  the  long  lever 
it  is  carried  up  a  little  too  high. 

Fio.  60.— a,  Primiir;  or  pereonton  mro ;  6|  Moondarjr  and  whcn  in  felling   it  meetS  the 
or  tidal  wave;  p,  dicrotic  wnve;  (/.fourth  wave;  *,  _a      •    i  *a    • 

•ortic  notch  ;/ 7,  duration  of  cardiac  ajitole;  7  A,  true     arterial    Wave    it    18    agBUI 

dnratlod  of  cardiac  diastole.  x  ji  j     aI.  r  al- 

The  dotted  line  rapreseuts  th«  tracing  vliicb  would  tOSSed  Up,  and  tnUS  lOriDS  UK 
be  drawn  if  the  Instrument  followed  tt^  movement  of  f :  JqI  «,-„<.  >  TUa  tttirA  nr  tlui 
the  artery  with  perttet  accuracy.  Copied,  with  alight  ""^  WaVO.  106  Ulira,  Or  UM 
modiflcaUoii,  from  Dr.  Galabin  e  dJagram — Thaii/orlhe  dicTOttC  WOVe,  haS.  like  the  first, 
Drgrtr  iif  M.D.  Cnntai.,  ISn.  .... 

been  vajiously  explained.  It  bu 
been  attributed  by  many  to  the  shock  of  the  sudden  cloenre  of  the 
aortic  valves,  an  opinion  in  which  Dr.  Qalabin  concurs ;  and  again  to 
the  rec<Hl  of  the  hithierto  distended  arteries.  But  the  cause  is  probaUjr 
tjiat  whi<^  Dr.  Sanderson  assigns  for  it.     He  points  out  that  as  the 
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wave  dne  to  ihe  injection  of  the  ventricular  contents  into  the  aorta, 
takes  a  certain  time  to  reach  the  capillary  arteries,  and  as  hence  the 
period  of  greatest  movement  in  the  latter  vessels  most  take  place 
distinctly  later  than  that  in  the  aorta,  so  the  subsidence  of  this  wave 
and  the  period  of  comparative  rest  which  marks  the  end  of  systole  and 
the  whole  of  diastole  is  likewise  delayed  in  transmission  to  the  peri- 
pheral vessels ;  and  that  consequently  tiiere  is  a  moment  at  which,  while 
the  blood  is  almost  stagnant  in  the  aorta,  it  is  still  flowing  rapidly 
through  the  minuter  vessels,  and  a  later  moment  at  which  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  also  becomes  comparatively  quiescent.  Bat  this  arrest  in 
the  capillaries,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  contraction  of  the  elastic 
arterial  coat  upon  the  diminished  contents  of  the  vessels,  produces  a 
virtual  distension  and  a  sadden  increase  of  pressure  throughout  the 
arterial  system.  The  dicrotic  wave  is  the  expression  of  this  arterial 
tension.  The  fourth  wave  has  probably,  as  Dr.  Galabin  considers,  the 
same  relation  to  the  dicrotic  wave  as  the  tidal  to  the  percussion  wave. 

Let  ns  now  briefly  consider  the  significance  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence of  the  more  important  of  the  sevehJ  factors  of  the  pulse-tracing 
which  have  been  enumerated.  The  initial  rise  will  necessarily  be  largely 
determined  as  to  its  amplitude  by  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the 
cardiac  systole ;  but  will  obvious^  be  also  influenced  more  or  less  con-: 
siderably  by  the  condition  of  the  arteries — flacoidity  aiding  it,  tension  oh.' 
the  other  hand  opposing  it.  The  presence  of  the  tidal  wave  as  a  distinct 
event  depends  mainly  upon  the  duration  of  the  tension  of  the  arteries 
due  to  the  ventricular  systole.  If  the  tension  be  of  short  duration  the 
percossion  wave  (alls  rapidly  and  continuously  until  its  fall  is  arrested  by 
the  dicrotic  rise*,  if  it  be  long-sustained,  then  the  second  rise  becomes 
developed,  varying  in  its  form  according  to  the  condition  of  the  artery.. 
The  breadth  of  the  combined  summits  of  these  two  curves  is,  therefore,  a 
measure  of  the  duration  of  the  tension  here  adverted  to ;  the  breadth  of 
their  bases,  as  determined  by  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  systolic  rise  to  tiie  end  of  the  systolic  fall,  is  a  measure  of  the 
duration  of  the  cardiac  systole  ;  and  the  lowest  point  of  the  notch  which, 
separates  the  tidal  from  the  dicrotic  wave  indicates  the  moment  of  closure 
of  the  aortic  valve.  The  third  rise  (the  dicrotic  wave)  may  be  regardea 
as  a  measure  of  the  completeness  of  the  check  which  the  systohc  yrave 
experiences  in  the  smaller  vessels  daring  the  diastolic  period,  and  is 
indicative,  therefore,  either  of  comparative  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action 
or  of  high  tension  of  the  venous  relatively  to  that  of  the  arterial  system. 
The  duration  of  the  diastolic  period  is  measured  by  the  horizontal  line 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  aortio  notch  to  the  commencement  of  the 
next  systolic  ascent. 

The  character  of  the  pulse  varies  in  health,  not  only  in  diffe):ent 
individnals,  but  in  the  same  person  at  different  times  and  under  different 
ciretunstances.  It  may  hefreqitent  or  unfrequent,  conditions  whi<Sh  may 
be  recognised  as  well  by  the  finger  and  the  watch  as  by  any  more  com- 
plicated machinery.    It  may  be  long  or  short.    These  terms  apply,  not  to 
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the  whole  interval  between  the  commenoement  of  one  polsstion  and  that 
at  the  pnlsation  which  next  follows  (for  in  that  case  they  would  be 
synonymous  with  '^nnfrequent'  and  'frequent'  respectively),  but  to  the 
duration  of  the  systolic  wove.  These  qualities  may  be  roughly  recognised 
by  the  finger,  but  are  deinonstrated  with  accuracy  only  by  the  B|^ygmo- 
graphic  tracing.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  when  a  pulse  becomes 
increased  in  frequency,  this  increase  is  due  mainly  to  curtailment  of  tite 
diastolic  period.  It  may  be  large  or  small.  These  terms  are  employed 
somewhat  loosely ;  the  former  should  perhaps  be  used  of  that  state  in 
which  a  cemiderable  volume  of  blood  is  propelled  into  the  arteri^  at 
each  systole,  and  the  latter  of  the  converse  condition.  We  are  apt, 
however,  to  term  that  also  a  large  pulse  which  occiira  in  dilated  arterim, 
such  as  those  of  elderly  persons,  and  that  a  suiaU  pulse  in  which  ibe 
arteries  are  simply  contracted.  These  dififerent  forms  of  lai^geness  (x 
smallness  are  often  combined,  and  are  indicated  respectively  in  the 
sphygmographio  trace  by  relative  amplitude  of  the  systolic  waves.  The 
pulse  may  be  strong  or  weak,  or  in  other  words  hard  or  soft.  The  former 
resists  compression  by  the  finlger,  the  latter  is  eamly  obliterated  by  it. 
The  best  test,  however,  of  strength  of  pulse  is  again  the  sphygmogra]^ 
by  means  of  which  the  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  procure  oUitoa- 
tion  can  be  estimated  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  When  there  is 
high  arterial  tension  it  is  necessary  to  use  considerable  pressure  in  order 
thoroughly  to  develop  the  characteristic  tracing. 

0.  Pathology  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  and  structures  asBociated  with  it  may,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
other  organs,  become  the  seat  of  inflammatory  or  other  processes,  which 
will  produce  all  the  local  and  general  symptoms  commonly  belonging  to 
such  processes.  But  the  heart  is  an  instrument  of  extreme  delicacy,  and 
is  liable,  under  the  influence  of  these .  and  other  conditions,  to  have  its 
mechanism  more  or  less  seriously  deranged.  Its  derangements,  which 
may  be  structural  or  fanctional,  or  both  combined,  cause  various  local 
and  remote  or  general  consequences  which  are  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms or  sequelffi  of  heart. disease.  We  propose,  in  addition  to  rmtlring 
some  remarlis  on  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart  and  structures 
associated  with  it,  to  consider  these  derangements  and  their  consequences 
briefly,  apart  from  the  intimate  nature  of  the  pathological  lesions  from 
which  they  spring,  and  apart  also  from  the  special  symptoms  dae  to  the 
specific  nature  of  these  lesions. 

1.  Physical  Examination. 

a.  By  inspection  we  may  often  determine  facts  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  cardiac  diseases.  In  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  peri- 
cardium', when  there  are  intra-thoracic  growths  involving  this  membrmne 
or  its  vicinity,  or  when  the  heart  is  much  enlai^ed,  especially  in  the  e»ae 
of  children  and  persons  with  yielding  ribs,  the  pnecordial  region  is  ofioa 
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manifesily  protaberant.  Under  siinilar  oircumBtanoes  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  sometimes  effaced^  and  the  ordinary  respiratory  movements 
diminished  or  annulled.  The  sitnation  and  character  of  the  apex-beat 
can  generally  be  readily  determined  by  inspection.  In  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart  or  of  its  left  yentricle,  it  is  carried  downwards  and 
outwards ;  in  hyptntrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  it  is  carried 
outwards ;  and  always  when  from  any  cause  the  heart  is  displaced,  the 
sitnation  of  the  apex-beat  is  displaced  also.  Inspection  will  also  show 
whether  the  apex-beat  is  powerful  and  heaving,  as  it  is  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  or  diffused,  as  it  becomes  when  the  iright  side  mainly  is 
enlarged.  Again,  under  various  conditions,  pulsation  may  be  observed 
not  only  over  the  apex,  but  over  the  surface  of  the  ventricles,  and  even 
over  the  great  vessels  at  the  base.  Thus,  in  cases  of  enlarged  heart  or  of 
pericardial  effhsion,or  even  of  displacement  of  the  heart  toone  or  other  side, 
pulsation  referrible  to  the  surface  of  the  ventricles  may  often  be  observed 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  apex-beat.  Sur&oe  pulsations  are  generally 
alternate  with  the  apex-beats,  and  due  to  the  ventricular  diastole ;  and, 
when  visible  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  may  be  observed  to  run  as  a 
wave  from  the  sternum  along  the  intercostal  spaces.  Further,  when  the 
edges  of  the  lungs  are  retracted  as  after  deep  expiration,  and  still  more 
when  the  upper  part  of  either  Inng  has  shrunk  &om  old  tubercular  or 
inflammatory  disease,  marked  pulsation,  due  to  thelarge  vessels  and  auricles, 
may  be  observed  in  the  second  and  third  intercostal  spaces.  Visible  pul- 
sation occurs  also  over  aortic  aneurysms.  The  pulsations  of  the  large 
vessels  and  of  aneurysms  are  synchronous  with  the  apex-beats. 

b.  Palpation  will  assist  in  the  determination  of  many  of  the  phe-  - 
nomena  which  simple  inspection  also  reveals.  But  by  palpation  we  can 
recognise  with  greater  accuracy  the  force  and  character,  and  the  area,  of 
imlsation ;  and  we  can  further  recognise  the  presence  of  unyieldingness 
which  often  attends  pericardial  exudations  and  intrathoracic  growths,  and 
the  existence  of  oBdema,  doughiness  or  fluctuation  which  may  accompany 
pericarditis,  or  affections  involving  the  parietes  of  the  prsBcordial  region; 
But  above  all,  we  can  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  tremors  or  thrills, 
which  are  often  present  generally  over  the  preecordial  area  in  cases  in 
which  the  pericardial  surface  is  rough  from  inflammatory  l3nnph,  and 
pericardial  friction  is  to  be  heard ;  and  which  often  occupy  definite  area 
in  various  forms  of  endocardial  lesion.   Thrills  occur  also  over  aneurysms. 

e.  By  percussion  the  area  of  precordial  dulness  may  be  ascertained. 
As.agraieral  mle  this  is  increased  when  the  heart  is  enlarged,  or  the 
pericardium,  distended,  or  in  the  case  of  mediastinal  growths  intruding 
between  the  thoracic  walls  and  the  pericardium.  It  is  diminished  when 
the  heart  is  unduly  small,  or  when  emphysematous  or  distended  lungs 
extend  beyond  the  proper  pulmonary  limits.  By  such  means,  in  fact,  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  may  be  much  reduced,- even  when  abundant  peri- 
cardial effnsion  or.  great  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  present.  Sense  of 
resistance  is  probably  best  appreciated  by  percussion. 

d.  AnsGultation  reveals  the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy  sounds  refierrible 
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to  the  heart,  the  former  of  which  have  ahready  been  oonaidered,  the  latter 
of  which  will  be  fully  disoassed  farther  on.. 

2.  Displaeementi  of  the  Heart. 

Simple  displacement  of  the  heart  is  met  with  under  many  different 
circumstances.  Occasionally,  in  company  with  the  other  viscera  of  the 
ohest  and  abdomen,  it  is  found  transposed.  Ascites  or  abdominal  tumours 
may  carry  its  apex  upwards  and  to  the  left ;  aneurysms  of  the  arch,  uid 
other  tumours  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  posterior  mediastinnm, 
may  cause  it  to  descend.  Serous  or  other  effusions  into  either  pleura 
commonly  push  it  over  towards  the  opposite  side ;  while  the  contraction 
of  the  lung  and  side  which  so  often  attends  cirrhosis  and  the  absorption 
of  pleuritic  fluid  tends  to  attract  it  more  and  more  towards  the  affected 
side.  The  displacements  which  result  from  the  last  conditions  are 
generally  much  more  noticeable,  when  they  take  place  towards  the  right 
than  when  they  take  place  towards  the  left ;  and,  indeed,  when  the  left 
pktura  is  distended  it  is  not  nncommon  to  find  th^  heart  beating  wholly 
between  the  right  nipple  and  right  edge  of  the  sternum.  In  spinal 
curvature  also  the  position  of  the  heart  is  often  much  modified,  being 
then  largely  determined  by  the  relative  sizes  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
chest,  and  by  the  degree  and  form  of  the  curvature ;  sometimes  it  hes 
wholly  to  the  Tight  of  the  sternum,  sometimes  beneath  it.  Occasionally, 
when  the  patient  is  markedly,  pigeon-breasted,,  the  heart  occapira  the 
whole  of  the  space  which  lies  between  the  two  nipples.  The  most 
remarkable  displacements  of  the  heart  are  those  which  result  from  the 
growth  of  intra-thoracio  tumours.  In  such  cases  the  apex  of  the  organ 
has  been  found  beating  in  the  right  axilla. 

In  reference  to  displacements,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  base  of  the 
heart  is  closely  attached  to  the  structures  occupying  the  posterior 
mediastinnm,  while  the  rest  of  the  organ  is  free ;  and  that  consequently, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  posterior  mediastinnm  and  the  base  of  the  he^ 
become  displaced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  the  apex,  which  chiefly 
suffers. '  It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  transposition  of  the  heart  and 
other  viscera  has,  in  association  with  pulmonary  symptoms,  led  to  the 
erroneous  diagnosis  of  pleurisy  with  effiision  on  the  left  side ;  and  that 
displacement  of  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart  in  conjunction  with 
displacement  of  the  heart  itself,  or  displacement  of  the  vessels  alone  in 
dependence  on  the  contraction  of  tubercular  cavities  of  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  is  apt  to  suggest  the  presence  of  an  aneurysmal  tumour. 

8.  Affections  of  the  Pericardium. 

a.  Pericardial  effttsion.—The  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pericardial 
cavity  is  a  common  incident  in  various  diseases.  In  general  dropsy,  more 
or  less  serum  is  commonly  poured  out  into  this,  as  it  is  into  any  other, 
serous  cavity.  .  In  ordinary  inflammation  a  transparent  or  opaline  fluid 
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aoeamolates  in  its  sac ;  and  in  niptare  of  the  heart  or  of  an  aneurysm  at 
the  origin  of  the  aorta  its  cavity  quickly  becomes  distended  with  blood. 

When  fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  pericardium  it  gradually  distends  it, 
enlarg^g  it  in  all  its  dimensions,  but  chiefly  in  those  situations  in  which 
its  walls  are  least  resistent.  The  cavity  becomes  rounded,  and  at  the 
same  time  elongated,  especially  in  the  upward  direction  along  the  as- 
cending aortic  arch  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  thus  acquires  a  p3nriform 
ishape  with  the  narrow  extremity  above.  Moreover,  by  its  distension 
it  displaces  the  ditq>hragm  downwards  and  the  lungs  laterally.  At  the 
same  time  the  heart  is  necessarily  carried  with  the  portion  of  the  parietal 
pericardium  to  which  it  is  united  backwards,  and  consequently  away 
from  the  anterior  thoracic  walls.  The  quantity  of  fluid  which  accnmQ- 
lates  is  sometimes  enormous.  Two  and  even  three  quarts  have  been 
met  with.  The  larger  quantities  are  generally  the.  result  of  chronic 
disease,  which  allows  of  the  gradual  distension  of  the  cavity  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  possible  in  acute  cases. 

The  physical  signs  of  pericardial  efThsion  are  tolerably  distinctive. 
Distension  of  the  pericardium  tends  to  cause  prominence  of  the  prscor- 
dial  region,  with  widening  and  smoothing,  away  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
which  becomes  more  pronounced  and  occupies  a  larger  area  as  the  dislen< 
sion  increases,  and  is. always  relatively  greater  in  the  yielding  chesty  of 
young  children  than  in  the  rigid  chests  of  adults.  Other  facts  observable 
by  inspection'  are  deficiency  of  respiratory  movement  over  the  affected 
r^on,  elevation  of. the  apex  beat  (if  indeed  the  apex  beat  remains  visible), 
and  diffused  pulsation  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  interspaces.  As  iixi  en- 
larging pericardixun.  displaces  .the  lungs  more  and  more,  so  does  the  prae- 
cordial  dulness  become  more  and  more  extensive.  In  accordance  with 
the  form  which,  the  cavity  itself  assumes,  the  enlarging  area  of  dulness 
acquires  the  shape  of  an  elongated  triangle,  of  which  the  aoutest  angle  is 
above,  the  shortest  side  below,.  This  area  mayrextend  up  to  the  clavicle, 
and  be  bounded  to  the  left  by  an  oblique  line  passing  from  the  jimction 
of  the  left  first  rib  an.d  cartilage  downwards  and  outwards  through  or 
beyond  the  left;  nipple,  and  to  the  right  by  a  line  running  for  the  most 
part  vertically  som£where  between  the  right  nipple  and  the  median 
line  of  the  sternum.  The  only  influence,  of  pericardial  effusion  on  the 
cardiac  sounds  is  to  render  them  feeble  and  indistinct. 

The  direct  effects  of  pericardial  effusion  are  to  embarrass  the  action 
ef  the  heart,  and  hence  soon6D.or  later  to  cause  such  symptoms  as  usually 
arifle  in  the  course  of  valvular  dibeasei  Abundant  accumulation  of  fluid, 
especially,  if  it  have  taken  place  rapidly.,  jtends  to  compre^  the  heart, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  expanding.  Death  in  cardiac  rupture  is  largely  due 
to  this  mechtmical  influence,  The  distended  pericardium  presses  upon 
neighbouring  organs,  and  may  thus  cause  obstruction  to  the  veins  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  heart,  and  difBculty  in  swallowing.  It  may 
also  cause  collapse  of  the  left  lung. 

b.  Pericardial  roughness  and  friction. — When  the  sur&ces  of  the 
■  pericardinm  are  Toughened,  as  they  are  in  pericarditis  from  the  formation 
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of  a  &lae  membrane,  a  pericardial  murmur  or  friction  tovitid  may  gose- 
rally  be  heard.  This  varies  in  character :  being  sometimes  a  unifonn 
to-and-fro  sound  like  that  produced  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  paper 
together,  sometimes  a  more  or  less  uniform  crackling,  rambling  or 
creaking,  sometimes  a  series  of  irregular  jogs,  which  are  generally  mora 
numerous  than  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  seldom  synchronous  with 
them,  and  depend  on  the  &ct  that  the  equable  movement  oi  the  opposed 
surfaces  on  one  another  is  interfered  with  by  the  obstacle  which  their 
roughness  or  stickiness  interposes.  Pericardial  sounds,  especially  if  of 
limited  extent,  are  not  always  distinguishable  from  endocardial  marmurs. 
They  seldom  however  present  much  intensity,  are  probably  never  musieal, 
and  are  scarcely  perceptible  excepting  immediately  over  the  spot  at  which 
they  are  developed.  They  are  most  common  and  most  persistent  over 
the  right  ventricle.  Pericardial  friction  is  usually  rendered  louder  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  or  stethoscope  upon  the  prsacordial  region,  and 
daring  expiration,  and  is  often  attended  with  a  marked  tactile  thrill.  It 
joccurs  at  the  beginning  of  pericarditis  when  the  roughened  pericardial 
sorfaces  are  in  contact,  disappears  for  the  most  part  as  senim  accumu- 
lates and  separates  them,  and  recurs  as  the  fluid  becomes  reabsorbed 
during  convalescence. 

c.  Pericardial  adhesions  andpraconUal  growths. — After  inflammation, 
the  pericardium  generally  becomes  adherent  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ; 
and  the  adhesions  vary  much  in  thickness  and  density.  Conaeqaently 
they  not  onfrequently  cause  serious  and  permanent  embarrassment  of 
the  heart's  action.  It  is  sometimes  important  therefore  to  determine  if 
possible  whether  such  adhesions  be  present.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the 
clinical  history  will  decide  this  point  for  as.  But  in  many  we  have  no 
such  aid  to  diagnosis.  Unfortunately  the  clinical  signs  of  adherent  peri- 
cardium are  few  and  untrustworthy.  Among  those  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  significant  are :  persistent  extension  of  precordial  dolness  and 
prominence  of  the  prsecordial  area;  abnormal  sense  of  resistance  <hi 
percussion  ;  permanent  elevation  of  the  apex  beat  ^nd  displacement  to  the 
left ;  and  recession  of  the  thoracic  walls  over  the  apex  of  the  heart,  at 
the  time  of  systole,  in  place  of  the  normal  protrusion. 

The  presence  of  pericardial  growths  will  have  much  the  same  local 
influence  as  that  of  old  adhesions,  at  any  rate  so  &r  as  extension  of 
praeoordial  dnlness  is  concerned.  But  the  symptoms  are  more  rapidly 
progressive;  the  heart  is  liable  to  undei^  traceable  and  oftoa  ooaaStx- 
able  displacement ;  and  there  is  always  the  likelihood  of  the  develc^mciit 
of  obviooB  tumours  in  the  thoracic  parietes,  above  the  clavicles  and 
,  elsewhere. 

4.  Affections  of  the  Muscular  Walls  and  Cavities. 

a.  Atrophy. — The  heart,  like  all  other  muscles,  tends  to  waste,  when 
the  work  devolving  on  it  undergoes  diminution ;  or  when  the  body  gene- 
rally wastes.  General  atrophy  of  the  organ  is  observed  for  the  most 
part  in  chronic  wasting  diseases,  such  as  cancer  of  the  cardiac  orifice  or 
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pylonia,  pnbnonary  j^thisis,  tabwoolar  disease  of  ihe  bowels,  and  diabetes  ^ 
and  ooeasioiially  in  such  oases  attains  an  extreme  degree.  Dr.  Ofaarch 
reorads  the  case  of  a  middle-aged  woman  dying  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus 
in  which  the  heart  weighed  only  8^  oz.  General  wasting  is  now  and 
then  also  observed  apparaitly  as  a  consequence  of  obUteration  of  the 
perieardimn  by  adhesions.  Partial  atrophy  is  met  with  in  connection 
with  valvular  lesions,  and  mainly  in  the  case  of  mitral  disease.  In  con- 
sequence of  interference  with  the  due  supply  of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle, 
this  has  less  work  to  do  than  it  should  have,  and  atrophy  of  its  walls 
tends  to  ensae.  The  atrophy  is  probably  in  most  cases  relative ;  but  oc- 
casionally, and  espeoitdly  in  mitral  obstruction,  the  atrophy  is  actual  and 
well-marked.  The  muscular  tissue  of  hearts  which  are  simply  atrophied  is 
usually  darker  and  firmer  than  in  health. 

b.  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation, — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  doubt- 
less always  the  result  of  overwork  of  the  organ.  This  overwork  may  be 
the  consequence  of  undue  resistance  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
heart  or  from  any  one  of  its  cavities,  of  dilatation  of  its  chambers,  which 
diminishes  their  efficiency  as  organs  for  propelling  the  blood,  of  nervous 
palpitation  or  of  excessive  muscular  exertion,  or  lastly  of  pericardial  ad- . 
hesions,  which,  by  the  embarrassment  they  cause,  compel  persistent  in- 
crease of  cardiac  effort.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left, ventricle  tends  to  take 
place  in  the  various  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  but  chiefly  in  connection 
with  contracted  granular  kidney.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  the  impedi- 
ment which  there  is  in  these  flections  to  the  passage  of  blood  .through 
the  systemic  capillary  arteries,  and  is  associated  with  heightened  tension 
which  prevails  throughout  the  arterial  system.  It  arises  also  from 
Jiao^ao  of  the  aotta  and  other  large  arteries.;  and  is  especially  common 
as  a  consequence  of  obstructive  or  regurgitant  aortic  valve  disease. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  other  chambers  results  directly  from  £sease  of  the 
valves  immediately  in  front  of  them,  or  .from  anything  else  whidi  imr 
pedes  the  escape  of  blood  from  them.  Thus  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  may  be  due  either  to  diseiase  of  the  pulmonic  valves,  to  obstrncr 
tlve  disease  in  the  lung^,  especially  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema, 
at  to  affection  of  the  mitral  orifice.  Hypertrophy  consequent  on  peri- 
cardial disease,  and  that  arising  from  long-continued  palpitation,  arefor  the 
most  pfui  genettj.  Dx.  Allbutt  behaves  that  the  hypertrophy  due  to 
violent  muscular  exercise  begins  on  the  xight  side  of  the  heart,  and  is 
prt^agated  ihence'to'the  left  side. 

DHatdtion  of  the  heart  probably  always  in  some  degree  accompanies 
hypertrophy,  and  owes  its  origin  to  similar  causes.  But  it  must  be 
regarded,  less  as  an  evidence  of  strength,  than  as  a  result  of  weakness  (of 
the  yieldingness  of  the  heart's  walls  to  the  increased  internal  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected),  and,  although  accompfuiying  hypertrophy, 
as  antagonistic  to  it.  It  will  hence  be  readily  understood  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  heart  intrinsically  weak  will  become  dilated  more 
than  hypertrophied,  under  the  stimulus  of  over-exertion ;  and  that  under 
fiwniliu-  dreumstances  a  heart,  intrinsically  strong,  will  become  hyper- 
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,trophied  more  iJutn  dilated.  .  It  mast  be  added  that  dilatation,  wfaieh  is 
Bometimes.  the  primary  change  in  hearts  that  are  simply  feeble,  not 
only  impairs  efficiency,  but  actually  furnishes  an  incentive  to  cardiac 
exertion  acid  overgrowth. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  is  for  the 
most  part  firm  and  dense ;  and  in  some  cases,  indeed  (as.for  example  in 
the  hypertrophy  which  attends  chronic  renal  disease),  it  is  supposed  that 
the  hardness  and  closeness  of  texture  are  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
dispropoirtionate  iniorease  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  iiowever,  that  occasionally  ^hen  dilatation  is  in  advance 
of  hypertrophy,  the  muscular  tissue  is  softer  than  natural ;  and  that  sooner 
or  laiber  there,  is  a  tendency  in  most  cases  for  the  hypertrophied  tissue  to 
degenerate,  and  for  the  heart  to.  become  weak  and  inefficient. 
-  In  chronic  Bidght's  disease  the  .heart  (mainly  the  left  ventricle) 
becomes  hypertrophied,  often  to  an  extreme  degree ;  but  dilatation  is 
comparatively  slight.  In  obstructive  disease  at  the  aortic  orifice  again, 
hypertrophy  affects  mainly  or  exclusively  the  left  ventricle,  bat  dilatation 
is  more  marked  than  in  the  former  case.  In  regurgitant  aortic  disease 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  is  always  much  greater  in  proportion  than 
in  either  of  the  foregoing  cases ;  the  walls,  however,  become  very  thick, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  in  this  .variety  of  heart  disease  that  the  heart  attains  its 
greatest  bulk.  It  may  weigh  between  forty  and  fifty  ounces.  In  aU  the 
above  cases  the  enlarged  heart  presents  its  normal  conical  form,  or  at 
any  rate  deviates  but  little  from  it.  If,  however,  the  left  ventricle  be 
alone  or  chiefly  enlarged,  not  only  does  its  left  edge  extend  further  thin 
usual  to  the  left,  so  that  more  of  the  ventricle  is  exposed  when  we  look  tt 
the  organ  in  situ,  but  its  apex  projects  &r  beyond  that  of  the  li^t 
ventricle,  and  the  heart  becomes  elongated.  > 

In  mitral  disease,  in  chronic  puhnonwry  flection,  and  in  disease  at 
the  pulmonic  orifice,  the  right  ventricle  enlarges,  while  the  left  undergoes 
but  Uttle  change  and  possibly  even  shrinks.  The  result  on  the  form  of 
the  heart  is  that  it  beoomes  globular  instead  of  conical  or  elongated,  and 
^hat  the  right  venttide  either  takes  an  equal  share  with  the  left  in 
forming  the  apex  of  the  heart,  or  forms  the  apex  exdnsively.  Hyper> 
trophy  and  dOatatibn  of  the  auricle  necessarily  cause  some  modifici^icHi 
in  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  base  of  the  heart ;  btit  their  effects  do 
not  call  for  detailed,  descriptipii. 

c.  Signs  and  symptoms  of  atrophy. — The  physical  signs  of  general 
atrophy  of  the  heart  are  ^  diminution  of  'the  area  of  pneoordial  dulness, 
feebleness,  of  the  apex-beat  and  of  the  piilse,  and  feebleness  of  the  cardiac 
sounds.  But  inasmuch  as  the  atrophy  is  usually  in  some  sort  of  jsco- 
portion  to  concurrent  atrophy  of  the  rest  of  the  organism,  the  dwin^ed 
heart  still  remains  sufficiently  strong  to  perform  the  offices  required  of 
it,  and  as  a  rule  gives  rise  to  no  untoward  symptoms.  The  atrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  which  occurs  in  mitral  disease,  is  related  to  the  weak- 
ness and  irregularity  of  pulse  which  characteri^  that  lesion. 

d.  Signs  and  symptoms  of.  hypertrophy  and  dtiotaium. — The  physical 
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signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  are  :  increase  of  the  urea  of  prsecordial 
dulness,  displacement  of  the  heart's  apex,  and  heaving  powerful  impulse. 
Bat  the  phenomena  di£Fer  verymii^  according  to  the  relative  funoonts  of 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  present,  and  according  as  the  right  or  left  side 
is  chiefly  tweeted.  Simple  hypertrophy  tends  to  render  the  cardiac  sonnds, 
and  more  especially  the  first  sound,  dull  and  indistinct.  Simple  dilatation 
tends  to  make  the  sounds  short  and  sharp.  When,  however,  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  are  proportionate,  and  especially  when  dilatation  is  in 
excess  of  hypertrophy,  as  it  is  in  regurgitant  aortic  valve  disease,  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  heoome  extremely  loud.  When  the  «ucdiac.  enlarge^ 
mrait  is  general  or  the  left  ventricle  only  is  involved,  the  apex  is  carried 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  may  even  impinge  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
interspace ;  the  apex-beat,  moreover,  is  heaving  and  covers  a  wider  area 
than  in  health.  When  the  right  side  is  hypertrophied  and  £lated,  the 
cardiac  dnlness  is  increased'  in  its  transverse  diameter,  the  apex  of  the 
hei^  is  thrown  to  the  left,  but  probably  retains  its  normal  level,  and.  the 
beat  is  diffused.  Moreover,  there  is  usually  marked  epigastric  pulsation, 
and  sometimes  pulsation  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  In  enlargraient 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  the  pulse  is  fall,  strongs  and  prolonged.'  In 
ffltlargement  of  the  right  side  the  pulsei  ifl;unaffected,  but  there  is  probably 
andae  fulness  and  possibly  pulsation  in  tiie  larger- ^stemio  veins.  Since 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of-the  heart  are  to  a  large  extent  compensatory, 
theirpresence  for  a  time  and  tO  a. greater  or  Jess  degree  prevents  the 
ooeorrenoe  of  ^rmptmns  which  would  otherwise' become  developed.  A 
time,  however,  comes  in  most  cases  when,  either  the  conditions  causing 
hypertrophy  and  dilataticm  asseirt  themselves,  or  the  cardiac  enlarge* 
ment  itself  causes  cardiac  embarrassment,  or  degenerative  changes  occur 
in  the  hypertrophied  muscle,  and  symptoms  of  cardiaodiseEuie,  like  those 
wfaieb  attend  valvullur  lesions,  manifest  themselves;  In  almost  all  cases 
of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  Natation  there  is  valve  disease  or  soin'e  other 
associated  condition- which  largely  influences  tiie  physical  signs,  the 
pulse,  and  the  general  symptoms.- 

■  .&..,  Affections  <^  the  Valves^      -' 

Any  of  the  four  valves  of  th^e  heart  may;  be  the  seat  of  diseafie.  But 
&08e  of  the  right  side  usually,  suffer  during  fpetal  life,  while  those  ctf  the 
left  side  are  ahnost  exclusively  liable  to  be!  attacked  after  birth.  More-^ 
over,  the  anrionlo-ventricuhur  valves  are  more  frequently ;  Ejected  than 
the  arterial. 

a.  Causes  of  vaJve  disease.— The  causes  of  congenital  valve  disease 
aie  sometimes  inflammation,  sometimes  arirested  oir  faulty  development; 
The  causes  of  so-called  '  acquired '  valve  disease  are  mainly  inflammation 
and  degenerations  the  former  occurring,  as  a  rule,  in  the  earher  periods 
of  life  in  connection  with  rheumatism  and  chorea,  the  latter  coming  on 
for  the  most  part  with  other  degenerative  changes  as  old  age  approaches. 
SyphiUs,  also,  is  a  cause  of  valve  disease  in  adult  life. 
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b.  Manner  of  valve  digease.—The  valvular  meohanism  may  be  dis- 
.tuibed  in  two  ways.  Either  the  orifice  may  be  constricted,  and  the  blood- 
stream in  its  normal  course  through  it  be  impeded ;  or  the  cnq[«  may 
dose  imperfectly  and  so  aDow  of  legorgitatim.  The  two  defects  are  c&ea 
Associated. 

Obstructive  aortic  or  ptUmonie  valve  disease  {stenosis)  may  be  due  to 
either  of  the  following  conditions  :—(i.)  There  may  be  more  or  less 
adhesion  of  the  several  segments  to  one  another.  As  a  congenital  defect, 
it  is  not  mioommon  to  find  two  oontiguoos  cusps  blended  as  &r  as  their 
corpora  arantii,  the  coalesced  sides  forming  a  vertical  froenum  dividing 
the  upper  aspect  of  the  compound  organ  into  two  halves.  More  rardy 
the  three  cusps  are  thus  blehded,  forming  between  them  a  conical  funnel 
with  a  small  orifice  in  the  apex  which  looks  upwards,  (ii.)  There  may  be 
abundant  inflammatory  granulations,  (iii.)  The  onaps  m^y  be  thickened, 
irregnlar,  and  rigid  from  atheromatous  and  calcareous  changes. 

Regurgitant  aortie  or  piilmoTiib  valve  disease  may  depend  (i.)  Qn  oon- 
teaetion  or  puckering  of  the  free  edges  of  the  valves,  in .  consequence  of 
whiidi  they  £ul  to.  meet ;  (ii.)  on  ulcerative  destruction  or  conteKition  of 
the  \calves  at  their  angles*  ^irhich  allows  the  intermediate  free  edges  to 
form  pendulous  or  everted  flaps ;  and  (iii.)  on  rupture  with  partid 
detadhment,  or  on  perforation,  of:  the  curtains.  We  do  not,  of  oonise, 
refer  to  the  fenestras  so  commonly  obeerved  ii)  the  lunulie,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  do  not  in  any  degree  impair  the  efficieQCiy  of  the  valves. 

.  ObstructvUe  mittat  or  trk^pid  disease  (sienosis)  may  he  l  caused  in 
yarions  ways,  (ik)  The  ed^es.  of  the  flaps,  may  cishere.  This  oonditioD 
is  often  congenital,  and  genettUly,  wben  the  cohesion  is  extenaiTe,  th4 
valve  assumes  a  funnel-like  Qh%raoter,  w^  its  apex  pointing- towatds  the 
ventricle,  and  pcesenting  a:  narrow  buttoQ-hole  slit.  In  most  cases  of 
this  kind  the  valve  is  .generally  Ijhickened,  the  OhQrdfe  t^dines  are  short 
and  thick,  and  their  mnalier  branches  which  radiate  into  the  valves  are 
apt  tp  be  blended  with  them  and  v^th  one'another.  (ii.)  There  may  be 
general  inflammatory  thickening,  together  with  inflammatory  outgrowth. 
(iii.)  The  valves  may  be  rigid  and  irregular  from  atheromatous  and  cal- 
careous depdbition. 

Regurgitant  mitral  or  tricuspid  disease  mfcy  depend  (i.)  on  mera.. 
contraction  of  the  free  edges  of  thecusps ;  (ii.)  on.shortemng  or  rupture  of 
the  ohordfB  tendineas ;  (iii.)  on  perforation  of  the  valve ;  and  (iv.),  when 
there  is  dilatation  of  the  cavities^  of  the  heart,  either  on  associated  dila- 
tation of  the  auriculo-ventricnlar  orifice,  which  the  cusps  are  then  unable 
to  close,  or  on  want  of  due  proportion  between  the  size  of  the  Ventrioalar 
cavity  and  the  length  of  the  chords  t^idinete  and  muscuH  papillares. 
The  tricuspid  valve  is  especially  apt  to  allpw  of  regurgitation  from  the 
last-mentioned  cause. 

c.  The  effects  of  valmilar  disease  on  the  walk  and  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  important  and  characteiiitio.  This  sul^ect  has  already  been  briefly 
considered,  but  we  propose  to  discuss  it  now  in  fuller  detail.  WheneTer 
there  is  obstructive  disease  at  the  aortic  orifice,  the  left  veptriele  nnder- 
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goes  gradual  hypertrophy,  attended  with  more  or  lass  dilatation.  For  a 
time  this  enlargement  is  almost  purely  compensatory ;  the  increased  force 
of  the  caidiao  oontraetions  almost  exactly  coonter-balances  the  effects  of 
the  obstacle ;  the  heaart  beats  regularly,  the  ventricle  empties  itself  at 
each  systole,  the  mitral  valve  acts  perfectly,  and  the  auricle  experiences 
no  di£Bcnlty  in  the  transmission  of  its  oontoits  into  the  ventricle.  So 
br  all  the  morbid  changes  are  confined  to  the  left  ventricle.  But  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  disproportion  arises  between  the  hypertrophy  of 
the  ventricle  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  dilatation  and  the  impediment  to  be 
overcome  on  the  other  ;  the  ventricle  fails  to  act  efficiently,  probably  does 
not  wholly  expel  its  contents  at  each  beat,  and  the  auricle  consequently 
begins  to  experience  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  its  contents,  and 
now,  in  its  torn,  becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophic.  The  same  sequence 
of  phenomena  follows  that  virtual  impediment  to  the  aortic  circulation 
which  results  from  aortic  valve  incompetence.  In  this  case,  however,  dila- 
tation doubtless  precedes  hypertrophy,  and  the  auricle  probably  becomes 
stimulated  to  over-exertion  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 

Whenever  disease,  whether  it  be  obstructive  or  regurgitant,  exists  at 
the  mitral  orifice,  blood  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  right  auricle,  while 
inereased  force  is  needed  for  its  propulsion  thence ;  the  cavity,  therefore, 
cf  the  auricle  becomes  enlarged,  and  its  walls  thickened.  But  inasmuch 
as  DO  valves  exist  at  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the  augmented  pressure  of  blood 
which  commences  within  the  auricle  speedily  extends  backwards  through- 
<Mtt  the  entiro  pulmonary  system.  And  hence  arise,  impediment  to  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  its  consequent  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation. 

Disease  affecting  the  pulmonic  orifice,  equally  with  increased  resist- 
ance to  the  flow  of  blood  along  the  pulmonary  artery,  necessarily  causes 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  are  presently 
followed  by  similar  affections  of  the  right  auricle. 

Disease  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  provokes  like  changes  in  the  right 
auricle,  and  in  connection  therewith  aoonmnlation  of  blood  in  the  systemic 
veins,  to  be  romotely  fdlowed  by  similar  conditions  in  the  systemic 
cairillaries  and  arteries,  and  consequent  impediment  to  the  escape  of  blood 
fn»n  the  aortic  orifice. 

It  will  ba  imderstood  from  the  fcnr^ing  remarks  that  when  disease 
^aefcoal  or  virtual)  exists  at  any  valvular  orifice,  first,  the  chamber  behind 
it  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  and  subsequently  the  same  oon- 
ditians  gradually  involve  chamber  after  chamber  in  the  backward 
direction,  until  possibly  every  one  thus  becomes  affected  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree ;  and,  farther,  that  in  the  extension  of  these  conditions  from 
the  left  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle,  or  from  the  right  auricle  to  the 
leffc  ventricle,  the  pulmonic  or  the  systemic  vascular  system,  as  the  case 
nifty  be,  necessarily  suffers  from  undue  accumulation  and  pressure  of  blood 
witlunit. 

But  vfhile  the  immediate  effect  of  valvular  disease  is  progressive 
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hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  chamber  behind  the  implicated  ydve, 
the  chamber  in  front  (at  any  rate  for  a  time)  either  does  not  enlarge,  or 
enlarges  very  sUghtly,  or  even  undergoes  atrophy.  In  simple  mitral 
obstrootive  disease  the  left,  ventricle  osnally  shrinks. 

The  form  of  the  heairt,  as  We  have  shown,  becomes  largely  modified 
by.  the  hypertrophic  and  other  dianges  above  discussed. 

d,  Gardiao  murmu/rs. — The  chief  physical  sign  of  valvular  disease 
is  the  presence  of  a  murmur  or  bruit,  occurring  either  during  the 
systole  or  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  iand  due  either  to  soiite 
impediment  to  the  onward  flow  of  blood,  or  to  regurgitation.  Cardiac 
murmur  either  replace  the  normal  soimds  of  the  heart,  or  are  super- 
added to  them.  They  are  necessarily  loudest  at  the  points  at  which 
they  are  developed  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  cardiac 
stmctures,  which  are  not  implicated,  or  of  the  free  edges  of  the  lungs, 
they  are  not  necessarily  loudest  at  those  portions  of  the  chest  sur&ce 
which  lie  nearest  to  these  points.  Again  they  are  carried,  as  might  be 
supposed,  by  the  blood-stream,  and  are  heard  louder  in  the  course  of  that 
stream  than'  in  the  opposite  direction.  Endocardial  murmurs  present  a 
wide  range  of  character,  dependent  on  differenoee  of  intensity,  quality  and 
pitch.  As  to  intensity,  they  may  be  so  soft  as  to  be  barely  detectable,  of 
so  loud  as  to  be  distinctly  audible  by  the  unaided  ear  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  preecordial  region.  As  to  quality,  they  may  resemble  a  simple 
whiff,  a  whispered  vowel,  a  whispe^  r,  or  a  prolonged,  s ;  they  may  be 
harsh  and  rough,  oc  grating ;  or  they  may  be  distinctly  musical ;  and  the 
musical  note  may  vary  in  pitch  from  bass  to  treble,  from  a  deep  hum  at 
buEz  to  a  whistle.  They  arie  often  compared  to  familiar  sounds;  such  as 
blowing,  cooing,  sawing,  rasping  and  the  like ;  and,  apart  from  such 
special  qualities,  are  usually  also  distinguishable  from  the  normal  heart 
sounds  by  their  greater  prolongation,  and  by  their  gradual  subsidence  or 
onset.  Endocardial  murmurs  are  the  result  of  molecular  vibrations  pro- 
duced in  the  blood  as  it  traverses  one  or  other  of  the  cardiac  orificee. 
Such  molecular  vibrationfi  are,  of  course,  always  present,  whether  in  health 
or  disease ;  but  they  are  only  rendered  sa£Bciently  intense  to  evolve  sound 
either  when  the  blood  is  driven  with  uimatural  velocity  through  one  or 
other  of  the  orifices,,  or  when  in  its  course  it  meets  with  some  impedi- 
ment, or  encounters  some  roughness  or  projection  or  some  pendulous 
vibratile  body,  or  when  (as  in  regurgitation)  opposing  streams  meet.  It 
is  not  always  possible,  nor  is  it  importont,  to  determine  the  conditions  on 
which  the  different  qualities  of  murmurs  depend;  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that  roughness  or  hoarseness  of  sound  implies  for  the  most  part 
roughness  or  irregularity  (however  produced)  at  the  orifice  at  which  it  is 
develc^)ed,  and  that  musical  quality  may  be  determined  by  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  orifice,  and  especially  by  such  bdnditions  of  the  edges  of  au.oiifice 
as  permit  them  to  perform  regular  vibrations.  The  roughest  and  most 
grating  murmurs  probably  are  the  consequence  of  partial  detachment 
of  valves  or  of  rupture  of  chordie  tondinete,  which  allows  the  implicated 
OQ^  to  flutter  loosely  in  the  blood  current.    The  most  distinctly  musical 
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munnars  arefortbe  moat  part  regurgitant,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
combination  of  narrowness  of  orifice  and  of  vibratile  edgea  which  is  then 
commonly  present.  There  cab  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  cardiac 
mormnrs  is  often  very  distinctly  modified  by  th6  resonance  of  blood- 
oontaining  ventricular  cbvities ;  in  fact,  that  mOrmurs  hot  °  othe^rwise 
mnsical  are  thus  rendered  musical,  and  that  musical  murmurS'  hav% 
some  of  their  harmonics  developed  by  this  means  with  disproportionate 
power.  It  is  obvious  that  such  modifications  must  occur  mainly  while  the 
ventricles  are  filling,  or  are  full,  and  hence  specially  affect  murmurs 
developed  during  the  ventricular  diastole.  It  is  probable  that  the  deep 
tone  of  so-called  '  pre-systolio '  liiurmurs  is  in  some  measure  due  to  this 
circumstance ;  and  that  the  different  qualities  of  the  same  murmur,  as 
heurd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aortic  orifice  where  it  is  created,  and  at 
the  apex  whither  it  is  conveyed,  are  similarly  expUcable. 

e.  Differential  diagnosis  of  cardiac  murmurs.— he&ymg  these  general 
considerations,  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  differential  diagnosis  of  Valvular 
diseases  by  the  aid  of  the  murmurs  which  severally  attend  them. 

i.  Aortic  valve  disease. — Obstructive  disease  or  stenosis  is  characterised 
b;  the  presence  of  a  murmur  which  commences  with  the  commencemept 
of  the  heart's  systole,  and  is  continued  onwards  during  the  systolic  silence. 
It  is  usually  loudest  over  the  right  second  costal  cartilage  and  second 
interspace  close  to  the  sternum,  and  over  the  right  half  of  the  sternum  in 
the  corresponding  situation ;  it  is  carried  along  the  transverse  arch,  across 
the  mannbriom,  and  is  sometimes  distinctly  audible  even  in  the  back  along 
the  descending  arch  and  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  aorta ;  and  it  diminishes 
in  force  as  it  is  traced  from  the  base  of  the  heart  to  the  apex.  The  extent 
of  its  diffusion  depends  largely  upon  its  loudness  or  pitch ;  when  feeble  it 
may  be  heard  only  over  the  ascending  arch.  It  is  synchronous  with  the 
carotid  pulse  and  cardiac  impulse. 

The  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  commences  with  the'  second 
sound  of  the  heart,  which  in  some  cases  it  entirely  replaces,  and  is  gene- 
rally much  prolonged,  sometimes  up  to  the  y^ry  conunenceinent  of  systole. 
It  is  usually  inost  distinctly  audible  in  thb  neighbourhood  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  and  is  carried  thence  4ownWards  by  the  refluent  stream,  in  some 
oases  towards  the  a^iex,  in  somd  along  the  sternum,  generally  diminishing, 
in  intensity  in  its  passage,  i^d  possibly  even  undergoing  some  change  of 
quality.  Occaaicmally  it  is  mtet  distinct  midway  between  the  left  nipple 
and  the  edge  of  the  stemdm,  or  eVen  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum 
or  at  the  ttpex.  It  is  in  general  rapidly  Ibst  along  the  ascending  arch.  It 
oeeord  Alternately  wit^  the  torotid  pulsations  and  cardial  impulses. 

iL  Puhnonie  valve  disease. — A  tyitolio  murmur  produced  at  the  pul- 
monic orifice  is  heard  loudest  over  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  at  about 
the  level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage.  It  is  heard  also  oVer  the  tnink  of 
Ae  p1ilmonal7  artery,  naimdy,  at  or  about  th6  I^  edge  of  the  sternum, 
as  high  as  the  upt>er  border  of  the  second  cartilage.  Bdt  it  is  inaudible,, 
or  nearly  to,  to  the  right  of  the  steitinm  and  alon^  the.  ascending  aortic 
aich,  ami  ftdes  away  aa  it  is  tratSed  downwards  over  the  right  ven&iole; 
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Organic  murmora  at  thie  orifice  are  rare,  excepting  as  the  resolt  of  con- 
ge»ital  disease.  Regurgitant  mvrmwrs  from  defect  of  the  pTiImonio  valve 
are  extremely  uncommon.  They  are  best  heard  over  the  diseased  valve, 
and  thence  downwards  towards  the  right  apex. 

iii.  Mitral  valve  disease.— Ot  all  murmurs  the  tystoUe  mitral,  or  that 
due  to  r^^rgitation  through  the  mitral  orifice,  is  the  most  common.  It 
attends  the  systole  of  the  heart,  and,  therefore,  like  the  direct  aortic,  is 
synchronous  with  the  carotid  pulse.  It  is  usually  heard  most  distinctly, 
not  immediately  over  the  valve,  but  over  that  part  of  the  left  ventricle 
which  is  most  superficially  placed,  namely,  the  i^x.  If  feeble  it  may 
be  audible  in  this  position  only,  but  if  loud,  it  is  often  heard  over  the 
whole  of  the  praecordial  region.  In  the  latter  case  it  generally  diminishes 
in  force  from  the  apex  to  the  base  ;  but  occasionally  increases  again  over 
the  aortic  orifice  or  ascending  arch.     A  systolic  regurgitant  murmur  is 


FlO.  SI.— OBAfBia  Bepbisbi(tatiok  cr  Caboulc  Udbmobs. 

1, 3.  fiat  and  Koaod  oudiao  aonndi  napectirely.    a.  B7<toUa  mnrmor. 
b.  Diastolic  mumwr.    c,  d.  PresjBtollo,  or  dinct,  mitjal  mnrmuis. 

carried  back  vrith  the  refluent  blood  into  the  left  auride ;  and  partly  on 
this  account,  partly  because  of  the  situation  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the 
left  and  back  of  the  heart,  it  is  generally  distinctly  audible  about  the 
imgle  of  the  left  scapula,  and  along  the  horizontal  line  passing  from  this 
point  to  the  apex  of  the  heart — a  &ct  of  great  importance  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  murmur.  Direct  mitral  murmurs  occur  during  the  diastolic 
period,  and  imtil  of  late  years  were  generally  overlooked  or  misinter- 
preted. They  are  often  absent  because,  although  obstmctiTe  disease  is 
not  uncommon,  the  force  with  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  auricle 
into  the  ventricle  is  generally  insufficient  to  generate  a  murmur.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  to  physiologists  that  during  the  earlier  period  of 
the  ventricular  diastole  the  blood  is  flowing  almost  passively  through  the 
auricle  into  the  ventricle,  and  that  it  is  only  at  the  last,  just  before  the 
ventricle  itself  contracts,  that  the  auricle  contracts  and  prqMb  its  blood 
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with  vigour.  It  is  at  this  moment,  therefore,  that  a  murmur  is  most 
likely  to  be  developed.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  when  the  anriole 
has  become,  as  it  soon  does,  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  and  the  time 
oecufned  in  discharging  its  contents  more  or  less  protracted,  the  murmur 
is  likely  to  be  rendered  both  more  intense  and  of  longer  duration.  A 
diastolic  mitral  murmur,  then,  is  audible  during  the  ventricular  diastole, 
but  nearer  its  end  than  its  beginning  ;  generally  indeed  running  up  to 
the  systolic  sound,  and  apparently  blending  with  it.  In  some  of  these 
eases  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  appears  to  be  altered  at  the  apex  :  a 
Inief  interval  exists  between  the  murmur  and  the  first  sound,  so  that 
there  is  a  tendency,  on  listening  at  the  apex,  to  reckon  the  murmur 
as  the  first  sound,  the  true  first  sound  as  the  second,  and,  fix)m  its  in- 
distinctness in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apex,  either  to  disregard  the  true 
second  sound,  or  to  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  reduplication,  or,  if  there  be 
a  systolic  murmur,  to  take  the  second  sound  for  an  accentuated  portion 
of  it.  From  the  usually  peculiar  relation  of  the  diastolic  mitral  murmur 
to  the  ventricular  systole,  it  is  often  termed  presystolic.  From  the  foct  of 
its  being  determined  by  the  auricular  systole,  Dr.  Oairdner  names  it 
auricolar  systolic.  This  murmur  is  generally  prolonged,  somewhat  deep- 
toned  and  rough  like  a  trilled  r,  or  reminding  one  of  the  roar  of  a  wave 
breaking  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  and  audible  over  a  very  limited  area  at 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  or  a  little  to  its  inner  side  or  above  it.  It  is  seldom 
to  be  heard  in  the  back  or  at  the  base.  A  presystohc  murmur  is  apt  to 
be  very  irregular  or  unequal  in  its  production  ;  and,  above  all  murmurs, 
it  is  liable  to  disappear  when  the  circulation  is  tranquil,  and  to  become 
distinct  when  the  heart's  action  is  excited. 

iv.  Tricuspid  valve  disease. — Disease  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  rare  ; 
it  is  also  rare  to  have  a  murmur  produced  at  this  orifice.  A  direct 
murmur,  or  one  attending  the  ventricular  diastole,  is  of  exceedingly  un- 
frequent  occurrence.  Its  rhythm  corresponds  to  that  of  the  presystolic 
mitral,  but  it  is  audible  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Hayden  chiefly  over  the  left  fifth  costal  cartilage  and  the  fourth  inter- 
costal space  close  to  the  sternum.  A  regurgitant  or  systolic  murmur  is 
much  more  common  ;  but  this  is  more  frequently  due  to  over-distension 
or  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  or  comparative  shortness  of  the  musculi 
pajnllares,  and  consequent  inadequacy  of  the  valves,  than  to  their  struc- 
tural disease.  It  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  displaced  hearts  of  persons 
Bufforing  from  angular  curvature  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  in  whom  also  the 
ri^t  ventricle  is  occasionally  much  hypertrophied.  The  murmur  is  gene- 
rally somewhat  low-toned,  audible  most  distinctly  about  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  diminishing  thence  towards  both  the  left  apex  and  the  base,  and 
absent  at  the  back  of  the  chest. 

V.  Multiple  valve  disease.— Oi  course  it  is  possible  that  only  one 
valvnlar  defect  may  be  present  at  any  one  time ;  but  it  is  very  common 
for  two  or  more  defects  to  be  associated,  and  consequently  for  several 
murmurs  to  occur  simultaneously.  Thus  there  may  be  a  double  aortic 
murmar,  causing  a  to-and-fro  sound,  and  simulating  pericardial  friction, 
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for  which  it  is  often  mistaken ;  or  there  may  be  a  double  mitral  murmur, 
in  which  case  the  presystolic  sound  runs  into  the  systolic  bruit ;  or  there 
may  be  combinations  of  aortic  and  mitral  murmurs.  Murmurs  developed 
at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  also  may  be  associated  with  murmurs  arising 
on  the  left  side ;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  mitral 
murmur  to  be  followed  after  a  time  by  a  regurgitant  tricuspid  murmur, 
due  to  the  gradually  developed  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  which  supervene  on  mitral  disease,  and  the  resulting  tricuspid 
incompetence.  In  differentiating  the  murmurs  due  to  different  valves, 
when  more  than  one  valve  is  affected,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have 
regard  to  other  signs  and  symptoms  which  the  patient  may  present,  bat 
to  determine  accurately  the  points  at  which  the  murmurs  are  heard  witli 
chief  intensity,  and  where  they  fade  away  or  seem  to  alter  in  character. 

/.  Other  physical  signs  may  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  valvular  lesions. 
As  we  have  already  shown  when  speaking  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  prsecardial  dulness,  and  the 
position  and  character  of  the  apex-beat,  are  important  aids  to  us  in  deter- 
mining the  size  and  form  of  the  heart,  and  whether,  therefore,  we  haw 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  as  are  met  with  in  aortic 
valve  disease,  or  whether  we  have  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  as  occur  in  mitral,  pulmonic,  and  pulmonary  diseases.  Tremor 
or  fremittis  may  accompany  all  forms  of  valve  disease,  but  mainly  attends 
such  as  cause  rough  or  deep-toned  murmurs.  Valvular  tremors  generally 
occupy  a  circumscribed  area :  they  are  felt  over  the  ascending  arch  and 
pulmonary  artery  in  obstructive  disease  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonic 
valves  respectively,  over  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the  large  vessels  in 
aortic  regurgitation,  and  at  the  apex  in  mitral  affections.  The  meet 
common  and  most  pronounced  thrill  is  that  felt  over  the  apex  of  the 
beijirt  in  association  with  presystolic  murmurs.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  mitral  valve  disease  the  second  sound  of  the  heart 
be^qmes  accentuated  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  where  it  is  often  found 
markedly  louder  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right  second  costal 
cart^age.  This  phenomenon  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  enlarge- 
ment which  in  this  case  takes  place  in  the  right  ventricle. 
'  ■  y--  The  effects  of  valve  disease  on  the  general  organisvi. — An  account 
of  vfklvular  lesions  and  of  their  diagnosis  would  be  singularly  inadequate 
if  it  were  limited  to  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  heart  itself.  A 
ya^vul&i'  defect,  whether  causing  obstruction  or  inadequacy,  may  be  so 
sliglit  as,  although  causing  a  murmiu-  readily  detectable  by  the  stetho- 
scpsp,  to  have  no  appreciable  influence  either  on  the  heart  itself  or  on  the 
cic^ulation.  More  commonly  the  defect  is  sufficiently  serious,  first,  to 
cause  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  next, 
to  (embarrass  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  or  systemic 
vessels,  or  both.  As  a  genial  rule,  the  parts  in  front  of  an  actual  m 
Tirtyial  obstruction  tend  to  become  antemio,  while  those  behind  it  tend  to 
become  congested. 

In  obstructive  aortic  disttue  the  pulse  is  usually  regular,  and  according 
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to  the  d^iree  of  obstruction  tends  to  be  small.  The  associated  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  however,  may  for  a  time  at  any  rate  nentralise  this 
latter  tendency,  and  especially  cause  prolonged  elevation  of  the  systoUc 
element  of  the  pulse.  This  a£Fection  often  goes  on  for  a  long  time 
without  causing  much  inconvenience.  But  sooner  or  later  pain  and 
palpitation  and  breathlessness  supervene ;  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and 
irregular,  the  arteries  unfilled,  and  syncopic  and  epileptiform  attacks 
liable  to  come  on ;  or  pulmonary  and  systemic  venous  engorgement  occurs, 
with  various  consequences,  which  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  mitral  disease. 

In  regurgitant  aortic  disease  the  pulse,  as  in  the  last  case,  is  usually 
regular,  but  it  presents  a  peculiar  jerky  quaUty,  which  is  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  sudden  violence  and  fulness  of  the  systoUc  wave  (caused  by 
the  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle),  with  an  equally  sudden 
coUapse  at  the  beginning  of  the  diastohc  period,  the  latter  being  so  sudden 
and  extreme  that  the  dicrotic  rise  is  almost  or  entirely  suppressed.  This 
variety  of  pulse,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  passage  of  shot  under  the 
finger,  is  variously  known  as  Corrigan's,  the  '  water-hammer,'  or  a  collaps- 
ing poise.  It  is  always  specially  observable  in  tiie  vessels  of  the  neck  and 
in  the  snbclavians,  whose  pulsation  is  sometimes  so  visible  and  so  violent 
as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  aneurysmal  dilatation.  It  generally  becomes 
more  obvious  at  the  wrist  when  the  forearm  is  held  in  the  perpendicular 
position.  It  may  be  detected  even  in  the  arteria  centraUs  retinte,  and  in 
the  capillary  vessels,  when  the  blood  is  returning  to  an  area  whence  it 
has  been  removed  by  pressure.  The  last  phenomenon  may  be  evoked  by 
drawing  the  finger  nail  across  the  forehead.  In  regurgitant  aortic  disease 
the  patient  suffers  more  from  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  arterial  system 
than  in  any  other  form  of  cardiac  lesion.  He  generally  becomes  notably 
pallid,  much  more  liable  than  in  simple  obstructive  disease  to  syncopic 
and  epileptiform  attacks,  and  often  dies  suddenly.  He  is  also  apt  to  suffer 
from  palpitation,  breathlessness  and  angina-like  attacks.  In  this  case,  as 
in  the  last,  the  effects  of  venous  obstruction  may  ensue  sooner  or  later. 

Both  forms  of  mitral  disease  are  characterised  by  a  tendency  to 
feebleness  and  irregularity  of  pulse.  Indeed,  these  qualities  of  pulse  are 
usually  developed  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  and  become  extreme 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  They  are  due  partly  to  the  incomplete 
filling  of  the  left  ventricle,  partly  to  an  irritable  state  of  its  walls  resulting 
from  its  comparative  emptiness.  In  mitral  as  in  aortic  valve  disease  the 
patient  may  suffer  firom  tendency  to  syncope  and  other  consequences 
of  imperfeetiy  filled  arteries.  He  may  suffer  also  from  angina.  But  the 
special  characteristic  of  mitral  disease  is  its  tendency  to  cause,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period,  congestion  first  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
then  of  the  systemic  veins,  and  phenomena  dependent  on  such  conges- 
tions. In  connection  with  the  pulmonary  stasis  arise  congestion  and 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  tissue  (pul- 
monary apoplexy),  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonarj'  arteries,  tendency  to  in- 
flammation, and  all  the  symptoms  (lividity,  dyspnoea,  cough,  htemoptysis) 
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which  flov  from  such  affections..  In  dependence  on  the  sloggish  move- 
ment and  accamulation  of  blood  in  the  systemic  veins  are  developed: 
general  dilatation  of  veins  and  capillaries,  with  congestion  specially 
observable  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  &ce,  and  tendency  to  hemorrhage, 
mainly  perhaps  petechial  extravasation  into  the  connective  tissae  of  the 
lower  extremities  ;  anasarca,  chiefly  of  dependent  parts ;  dropsy  of  seroos 
cavities ;  and  thrombosis.  Further,  the  liver  becomes  congested  and  in- 
durated, and  assumes  the  well-known  nutmeg  character,  and  jaundice 
and  other  consequences  of  hepatic  disorder  ensue ;  the  kidneys  get  simi- 
larly affected,  and  the  urine  grows  scanty  and  albuminous ;  not  unfre- 
quently  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  undergoes  fanctional  disturbance,  or 
becomes  the  seat  of  hemorrhagic  effusion  or  organic  lesions ;  also  the 
central  nervous  system  suffers,  and  headache,  vertigo,  and  delirinm 
ensue,  or  drowsiness  and  coma,  or  even  hemorrhage  from  laceration  of 
cerebral  vessels. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  occasional  consequences  of  Tenons  ob- 
struction which  claim  attention.  These  are  pulsation  of  the  larger  veins ; 
pulsation  of  the  liver;  and  bulbous  enlargement  of  the  terminal  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers  and  toes,  (i.)  Venous  pulsation  is  observed  maiuly 
in  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  but  it  may  be  visible  even  in  the 
veins  of  the  extremities.  It  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
their  dilatation,  their  valves  allow  of  regurgitation,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  regurgitation  takes  place  during  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle 
through  the  tricuspid  orifice.  It  is  usually,  therefore,  a  proof  of  incom- 
petence of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  that  the  right  ventricle  has  undergone 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  The  pulsation  in  marked  cases  may  be  not 
only  seen,  but  felt ;  and  the  sphygmographic  tracing  displays  a  double 
rise,  of  which  the  second  is  far  more  ample  than  the  first,  a  circumstance 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  caused  by  the  auricular  con- 
traction, the  former  by  that  of  the  ventricle.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  pulsation  of  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may  be 
caused  simply  by  auricular  contraction  when  the  veins  are  full,  and  that  it 
may  be  simulated  by  the  rhythmical  distension  of  the  veins  which  takes 
place  during  expiration,  and  by  pulsation  transmitted  from  neighbouring 
arteries,  (ii.)  It  was  first  shown  by  Friedreich,  and  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  other  observers,*  that,  under  similar  circumstances  to  the  above, 
hepatic  pulsation  not  unfrequently  occurs.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  regui^gi- 
tation  into  the  vena  cava  ascendeus,  and  thence  into  the  hepatic  veins. 
The  pulsation  (which  must  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  epigastric 
pulsation,  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  action  of  the  heaat,  or  of  the 
abdominal  aorta)  is  visible  over  the  whole  extent  of  that  portion  of  the 
abdominal  surfitce  with  which  the  distended  liver  is  in  immediate  relation, 
and  may  in  many  cases  (especially  if  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  be  ccm- 
siderable)  be  felt,  on  grasping  the  hepatic  zone  with  the  two  hands,  to 
be  distinctly  expansile.     The  sphygmographic  tracing  which  may  be 

■  Dr.  Fr.dorick  Taylor,  Gw/'s  Hospital  Report*,  1875. 
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obtained  from  the  pulsating  organ  presents  the  same  characters  as  that 
yielded  by  the  venons  poise,  and  indicates  a  like  origin,  (iii.)  In  cases  of 
long-continued  venous  obstruction  (and  especially,  therefore,  in  heart- 
disease  of  congenital  origin)  the  last  phalanges  of  the  toes  and  fingers 
beoome  livid  and  swollen  or  bulbous — a  condition  which  is  also  observed 
in  phthisis  and  sever&l  other  affections. 

6.  Inorganic  or  Hamic  Murmurs  in  Heart  and  Murmurs  in  Vessels. 

Murmurs  which  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  from  the 
murmurs  of  valve  disease  are  often  audible  over  the  pneoordial  region, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 
Some  of  these  are  referrible  to  the  heart  itself,  some  to  the  arteries,  some 
to  the  veins,  some  to  the  pericardium,  and  some  probably  to  the  lungs. 
'  a.  Not  unfrequently,  even  in  healthy  persons,  when  the  heart  is  beat- 
ing violently  under  the  influence  of  vigorous  bodily  exercise  or  strong 
mental  excitement,  a  loud  blowing,  sometimes  musical,  systolic  murmur 
is  developed  at  the  aortic  orifice  and  along  the  aortic  arch.  This  is  due 
simply  to  the  unwonted  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  from  the 
ventricle  through  the  arterial  orifice. 

b.  Cardiac  murmurs  are  of  common  occurrence  in  chlorotic  girls  and 
other  persons  who  are  suffering  from  anaemia.  These  are  systolic,  and 
osaally  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  either  in  the  aortic  or  in  the 
pohnonic  area,  and  are  generally  supposed  to  be  referriblei  to  one  or 
other  of  the  arterial  orifices.  Those  heard  in  the  course  of  the  aorta  are 
doubtless  aortic.  But  those  heard  in  the  situation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  are  the  most  common,  are  held  by  Dr.  Balfour  (adopting 
Naonyn's  views  with  respect  to  the  conveyance  of  mitral  regurgitant 
mnrmors  into  the  left  auricular  appendage)  to  be  due  to  mitral  regui^- 
tation.  If  this  were  true,  however,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  hear  ordinary 
regurgitant  mitral  murmurs  best  or  alone  in  the  same  situation.  The 
explanation  of  these  hemic  murmurs  developed  at  the  arterial  orifices  is 
not  very  clear.  By  some  they  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  mere  poorness 
of  blood,  by  some  to  incomplete  filling  of  vessels,  by  some  to  suddenness 
and  rapidity  of  escape  of  blood  from  the  heart.  When  murmurs  are 
developed  towards  the  apex,  they  are  due  to  regurgitation  through  the 
tricnspid  or  mitral  orifice,  which  must  therefore  be  incompetent.  We 
have  shown  that  such  incompetence  may  exist  physiologically  on  the 
nght  side  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  developed  upon  either 
aide  in  consequence  of  weakness  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  Hence  it 
becomes  possible  that  systoUc  mitral  or  tricuspid  murmurs  may  be  due 
indirectly  to  anemia,  and  may  disappear,  like  the  truly  hemic  basal 
mmrmura,  with  improved  health. 

c.  A  systolic  murmur  is  sometimes  audible  at  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
vhieh  has  been  attributed,  and  we  think  correctly,  to  the  sudden  expul- 
sion of  air  from  the  portion  of  lung  lying  over  the  apex  during  its  systolic 
impulse — ^to  a  similar  mechanism,  indeed,  to  that  which  causes  bruit  de 
pot  £314  at  the  upper  port  of  the  healthy  chest  in  young  children.    This 
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murmur  is  soft  or  high  pitched,  is  heard  over  a  small  area  only,  never  in 
the  back,  and  varies  with  the  respiratory  movements,  being  generally 
loudest  during  expiration  or  inspiration,  and  often  inaudible  when  the 
chest  is  fully  expanded,  contracted,  or  at  rest.  Its  diagnosis  would  be 
aided  by  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  all  other  signs  of  cardiac  disease. 
Basic  cardiac  murmurs  are  occasionally  mannfactnJred  or  modified  espe- 
cially in  children  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope. 

d.  Dr.  Sibson  has  drawn  attention  to  a  kind  of  scratchy  murmur, 
occasionally  present  about  the  base  of  the  heart,  chiefly  over  the  pulmonic 
area,  which  seems  to  be  of  little  importance,  and  the  cause  of  which  is 
not  clear.  It  has  been  attributed  to  slight  roughness  of  the  pericardium, 
and  also  to  slight  roughness  of  the  valves,  and  to  anteraia.  Certainly  in 
some  cases  in  which  it  has  been  heard  nothing  to  account  for  it  has  been 
discovered  after  death. 

e.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  longer  one's  experience  becomes,  the 
more  one's  belief  becomes  confirmed  that  murmurs  arising  daring  rheuma- 
tism, and  presumably  therefore  of  organic  origin,  not  unfrequently  disappear 
permanently.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  rigid  valve  never  again  becomes 
normally  pliable,  that  a  contracted  or  shrunken  valve  never  reattaina  its 
original  dimensions  and  form,  and  that  inflammatory  vegetations  always 
leave  some  trace  of  their  former  presence.  Still  slight  thickenings  and 
scanty  vegetations,  sufficient  at  the  time  of  their  formation  to  disarrtmge 
th3  action  of  the  valves,  may  doubtless  so  far  become  efiiaced  with  the 
cessation  of  the  inflammation  that  caused  them  as  to  restore  the  valves 
to  a  condition  of  practical  healthiness. 

/.  Arterial  murmurs. — Murmurs  may  arise  in  arteries  from  simple 
undue  rapidity  of  flow  of  blood  along  th«n,  as  sometimes  happens  dniing 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  from  over  exercise  or  strong  emotioH. 
Under  such  circtmistances  the  subject  of  palpitation  often  hears  the 
murmurs  developed  in  his  own  carotids  and  their  branches  with  painful 
distinctness.  Such  murmurs  are  no  doubt  matB  readily  producible  m 
aneemio  than  in  healthy  persons.  Arterial  murmurs  also  occur  when  the 
walls  of  arteries  are  rough  and  irregular  from  atheroma  or  other  degenera- 
tive changes,  in  cases  also  in  which  the  diannel  is  diminished,  whetiber 
from  adherent  clot  within,  from  thickening  of  the  walls,  or  from  pressure 
from  without,  and  even  when  it  is  dilated.  It  is  frequ^itly  from  one  of  tiiese 
latter  causes  that  murmurs  attend  the  presence  of  aneurysms.  Tumours 
pressing  on  arteries,  or  involving  them,  commonly  cause  murmurs ;  and 
hence  abdominal  tumours,  and  growths  in  the  mediastinum  or  root  of  the 
lung,  are  occasional  causes  of  murmurs  within  the  abdominal  and  th(x«de 
cavities  respectively.  Murmurs  referrible  to  the  innominate,  or  first  part 
of  the  left  subclavian,  are  occasionally  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  longs 
daring  the  respiratory  movements,  and  are  often  developed  in  the  third  part 
of  the  subclavian,  as  they  may  also  be  in  Uie  abdominal  aorta  and  super- 
ficial arteries,  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope.  Lastly,  mormors  are 
often  carried  by  the  blood- stream  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
point  of  development.     The  murmurs  commonly  heard  over  aneurysms  of 
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the  aortic  arch,  are  to  a  large  extent  merely  the  murmars  of  accompany- 
ing^ aortic  valve  disease.  And,  as  we  have  already  shown,  aortic  valre 
murmars,  and  more  especially  systolic  mormors,  are  often  distinctly 
audible  in  the  whole  length  of  the  aorta.  Occasionally,  especially  in 
arteries  at  some  distance  from  the  heart,  as  for  example  in  the  abdominal ' 
aorta,  a  systolic  murmur  of  local  origin  is  prolonged,  with  some  modifica- 
tion of  character,  into  the  diastolic  period,  and  thus,  though  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  regurgitation,  simulates  a  double  aortic  valvular  murmur. 

g.  Venous  murmurs  {bruit  du  diable),  consisting  of  a  continuous 
htiinming  or  buzzing,  whistling  or  hissing,  are  not  uncommonly  audible 
in  the  larger  veins  when  they  are  partially  obstructed,  and  especially 
in  amemic  patients.  They  may  generally  be  best  heard  in  the  neck, 
particularly  on  the  right  side.  They  are  largely  determined  by  the 
pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  are  modified  by  the  respiratory  acts,  and  are 
most  readily  obtained  when  the  patient  is  erect.  A  similar  musical  sound 
may  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  chest  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  or  over  the 
large  vessels  (mainly  on  the  left  side)  at  the  end  of  inspiration  or 
expiration.  It  is  clearly  a  venous  hum,  and  referrible  either  to  the 
innominate  or  to  the  pulmonary  veins.  Venous  murmurs  have  little 
or  no  clinical  importance. 

7.  Motor  and  Sensory  Derangements. 
a.  Motor  derangements  reveal  themselves  by  undue  feebleness  or  force, 
frequency  or  infrequency  of  action,  by  intermission  or  irregularity,  or  by 
sadden  arrest  of  action  from  spasm  or  paralysis.  Several  of  these  are 
only  exaggerations  of  conditions  which  are  compatible  with  health. 
Feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  attends  most  wasting  diseases  and  the 
later  period  of  many  febrile  and  other  acute  affections.  It  is  common  also 
in  mitral  disease,  and  in  some  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart.  It 
is  characterised  by  weakness  of  apex  beat ;  diminished  intensity  of  the 
cardiac  sounds,  especially  the  first,  which  may  be  absolutely  abohshed ; 
feebleness  of  pulse,  which  is  undulatory,  thready,  or  markedly  dicrotous, 
and  may  be  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  even  while  maintaining  a  distinctly 
dicrotous  character  in  the  larger  arteries ;  and  lastly,  a  great  tendency  to 
variation  in  the  rate  of  the  pulsations  under  the  sUghtest  disturbing  influ- 
ences. Increased  force  of  cardiac  action  tends  to  take  place  whenever  any 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  occurs  either  at  the  aortic  orifice  or  in  the 
coarse  of  the  arteries,  in  the  capillary  vessels  or  in  the  venous  system. 
It  is  common  therefore  in  aortic  valve  disease,  in  the  presence  of  rigid 
arteries,  and  in  Bright's  disease.  It  may  also  occur  in  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, during  muscular  exertion,  and  under  the  influence  of  nervous 
excitement.  The  indications  of  this  condition  are,  violence  and  extension 
of  the  cardiac  impulse,  which  is  often  prolonged  and  heaving,  and  maybe 
felt  in  the  back  and  even  shake  the  entire  bQd^^,^Q)i(lue|;|  f^^^f^^^ 
sounds ;  and  haj^psa.of  jp^s^ , ;  I^^r^e,^  JresYm^P^im^^Hmmm 
''W^er/Dq*^,  O^er^.  coMdi|ap^^,Wc|j.  a,^,,nfr,\t9H^,,pj?,9^§i5e)3ili,.f|fl|)aJfe{, 
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strong,  and  the  characterB  presented  by  the  cardiac  movemente,  its  aonndt, 
and  the  arterial  pnlse  will  correspond.  Diminished  frequency  of  pulsattan 
is  common  in  convalescence  from  acute  disorders.  It  is  also  met  with  in 
some  cerebral  affections  and  in  some  cases  of  cardiac  disease.  The  pulsa- 
.  tions  of  the  heart  may  mount  up  to  200  or  even  260  in  the  minute,  and 
they  may  fall  to  20  or  even  12.  The  term  palpitation  is  commonly  used 
of  those  conditions  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  ner\'ous  excitement, 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  arteries,  or  both,  are  painfully  evident  to  the 
patient  himself;  the  beats  are  frequent,  sudden,  and  violent,  and  the  pulse 


Ka.M.-P«L»B-TBACISos  U<    DujU,., 

a.  8<j«tabi6d  pal<e  of  arterial  tension  in  contnuitAri  ».. ..._,     ui , -.  m  ^, 

t.  S«.tai„„1  ,ml„  of  arterial  t.^ion  iu  -^outi^^^^^^Sii' *"'^-  ■^.'^/AV 

c.  Simtainrt  piU™  of  arterial  te.»lon  In  ac.ite  ren  i   f .'^iiSL    PmUwiTm  f «  T«> 

d.  Sustained  p.tae  of  arterial  t«,aloii  in  ci>rouic  tubMu^uJ"i^TJr.7Jrli.'») 

e.  Jerky  pnlae  of  aortic  regurgitation  ii1th  anearyani  Ji  S.    PnLTre  «  ol 

f.  Jerky  pulse  of  aoriio  regurgitation  with  mitml  ,^^'^„/^™'°"'  **  °^ 

often  attended  with  marked  dicrotism.  Irregularity  of  the  cardiac  rhythm 
is  occasionally  observed  in  gout  and  indigestion,  but  is  most  frequently 
associated  with  various  forms  of  heart-disease,  and  especially  with  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  mitral  valve.  It  is  manifested  by  inequality  of  the  successive 
pulsations,  as  regards  both  their  force  and  fulness,  and  the  length  of  the 
interval  which  elapses  between  them.  Intermission  of  action  is  a  form  of 
irregularity  which  is  mostly  functional ;  it  is  common  in  dyspepsia,  and  is 
occasionally  a  constitutional  pecuUarity  of  the  patient.  In  intermission 
the  general  rhythm  of  the  heart's  action  is  not  impaired,  but  at  regular  or 
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irregular  interrals  a  pulsation  is  dropped,  as  it  were.  At  the  wrist  it  is 
wholly  absent ;  on  listening  to  the  heart,  however,  the  intermission  is 
represented  by  an  abortive  throb,  followed  by  a  pulsation  of  greater  inten- 
sity than  those  which  follow  next.  Occasionally  such  abortive  strokes 
may  oceor  alternately  with  effective  ones,  and  the  pulsations  at  the  wrist 
be  half  as  numerous  as  the  cardiac  beats.    Sudden  arrest  of  the  heart's 


FU.  U,— PULSS-TfUOIXOS  IN  DBUuac 

a.  Joky  pnln  of  aortk!  recranrltatloii.    Pinnin  t^  oc 

K  Jerkj  polM  from  cam  of  siidden  obstraotioii  of  abdominal  aorta.    Pressure  S  ok. 

c  Jn-ky  and  dlcrotoafl  pnlae  from  case  of  acute  doable  pneumonia  (4th  day).    Pressure  7  Of. 

d.  Dicrotons  poise  from  case  of  albuminuria.    Pressure  5  oz. 

e.  DfcTotoua  and  unrtnlatlng  pulse  from  case  of  enteric  ferer  (S(th  day).    Pressure  7}  oi. 
/.  Imgnlar  pnln  from  ease  of  dilsted  heart.    Fteanire  <  os. 

action,  and  consequent  death,  may  be  caused  by  shock,  or  syncope,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  certain  forms  of  heart-disease. 

Asynchronism  in  the  action  of  the  ventricles,  indicated  by  reduplica- 
tion of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  is  not  unfrequently  observed.  Occasionally 
it  occurs  in  health,  but  much  more  commonly  it  is  an  accompaniment  of 
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disease.  Bednplication  of  the  first  sound  is  chiefly  met  with  in  connection 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  high  arterial  tension,  especially  there- 
fore in  chronic  heart  disease ;  and  reduplication  of  the  second  sound  is 
observed  mainly  in  affections  of  the  mitral  valve. 

b.  Abnormal  sensatioTis  are  frequently  associated  with  cardiac  affec- 
tions. In  palpitation  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  often  of  the  larger 
arteries  are  distinctly  felt  and  complained  of  by  the  patient.  When  inur- 
mission  takes  place  the  sufferer  generally  experiences  a  kind  of  throb,  or 
tumble  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  a  choking  sensation  which  may  be 
attended  with  momentary  faintness.  A  feeling  of  oppression  at  the  chest, 
or  fulness,  or  aching,  is  not  uncommon.  And  sometimes  the  pain  may 
be  intense,  prolonged,  and  indeed  unbearable,  extending  over  the  whole 
cardiac  region,  or  limited  to  some  definite  part  of  it,  and  often  radiating 
thence  to  various  parts  of  the  trunk  and  to  the  extremities,  especi^y 
down  the  arms. 

8.  Prognosis  of  Cardiac  Derangements. 

Our  remarks  under  this  heading  will  have  reference  almost  exclosiTely 
to  valvular  lesions,  and  the  conditions  which  are  associated  with  them. 

a.  Hypertrophy  is  in  most  cases  compensatory,  and  therefore,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time,  rather  a  benefit  than  an  injury  to  the  patient ;  dangers, 
however,  follow  in  its  train,  the  more  important  of  which  are  dilatation 
of  cavities,  incompetence  of  valves,  and  degenerative  changes  in  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  itself  and  in  the  arterial  system — all  of  them 
indications  and  sources  of  failing  strength. 

b.  Whenever  a  ^j^e^^sed  heart  becomes  also  enfeebled,  the  symptoms 
from  which  the  patient  suffers  are  greatly  aggravated.  Weakness  of  the 
heart,  indeed,  whenever  it  occurs  apart  from  and  out  of  proportion  to 
weakness  of  the  general  system,  is  always  of  grave  import. 

c.  In  attempting  to  estimate  the  relative  prospects  of  life  of  patients 
suffering  from  the  various  forms  of  valvular  lesions,  many  different  matters 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Thus,  if  the  affection  be  due  to 
rheumatic  inflammation,  we  know  that  the  patient  has  special  liability  to 
a  recurrence  of  his  rheumatism,  and  consequently  to  aggravation  of  his 
cardiac  malady  ;  if  the  disease  be  the  consequence  of  senile  changes,  we 
know  that  the  valve  affection  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  progreraive ; 
and  both  in  these  and  in  other  oases  there  is  often  something  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  valves,  only  to  be  guessed  at  during  life,  which  renders  the 
danger  of  embolism  always  imminent.  Again,  the  constant  bodily  or 
mental  labour  to  which  many  sufferers  are  condemned  necessanly  influ- 
ences symptoms  unfavourably  and  hastens  death ;  farther,  any  conditions 
of  failing  health  which  tend  to  enfeeble  the  mnsoular  walls  of  the  heart 
tend,  on  this  very  account,  to  affect  injuriously  in  a  disproportionate 
degree  the  due  action  of  the  organ,  and  to  expedite  the  fatal  issne  ;  and 
last,  inflammatory  and  other  {Sections  of  the  lungs,  which  embarrass 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  form  especially  serious  and  dangerous  aggra- 
vations of  all  forms  of  heart-disease.  ..  ...  ^-n^j^-  •! 
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But,  patting  aside  all  tbese  sonrces  of  danger,  which  are  more  or  less 
accidental,  and  common  to  most  varieties  of  heart-disease,  the  question 
remains,  '  what,  aeter is  paribus,  are  the  relative  prospects  of  life  of  those 
suffering  from  the  different  valvular  lesions?'  and  (it  may  be  added) 
'  what  are  the  special  dangers  to  which  they  are  respectively  liable  ? ' 
ObstmctiTe  disease  at  a  valvular  orifice  is  a  much  less  serious  matter  than 
r^nrgitant  disease,  inasmuch  as  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  cavity  behind  becomes  for  the  most  part  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
increased  work  which  is  thrown  upon  them.  The  adjustment  is  often 
so  accurate  in  the  case  of  aortic  valve  obstruction,  that  persons  thus 
affected  live  for  yriars  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  disease.  Indeed, 
this  is  certainly  the  least  serious  of  all  valvular  lesions.  Obstructive 
mitral  valve  disease,  again,  unless  it  be  extreme,  is  pretty  successfully 
counteracted  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle.  Compensative  hyper- 
trophy of  the  auricle,  however,  can  soarc«ly  be  so  efficacious  as  that 
of  the  ventricle,  since  the  absence  of  valves  at  the  entrance  of  the  veins 
allows  the  increased  blood-pressure  to  be  easily  propagated  backwards 
through  the  pulmonary  vessehr.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  these  cases  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  manifest  themselves 
before  long ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  certain  that  many  persons 
who  labour  under  congenital  constriction  of  the  mitral  orifice  live  for  many 
years,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  suffer  little.  No  degree  of 
hypertrophy  can  neutralise  the  effects  of  regurgitation.  Indeed,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  hypertrophy  which  always  follows  on  regurgitation  is 
in  any  degree  compensative  of  that  regurgitation ;  whether,  indeed,  it  is  not 
to  be  r^arded  as  the  result  of  an  effort  to  neutralise  the  virtual  weakness 
which  the  dilatation,  always  attending  regurgitation,  causes.  Aortic 
regurgitant  disease  is  probably  the  most  serious  and  rapidly  fotal  of  all 
forms  of  valvular  lesion.  Regurgitant  disease  of  the  mitral  is  certainly 
less  serious  than  the  last,  and  patients  often  labour  under  it  for  many 
years;  nevertheless  it  is  probably  more  dangerous  tlian  obstructive 
disease  of  the  same  orifice.  The  order  of  danger  in  which  Dr.  Peacock 
places  the  four  lesions  which  have  just  been  considered,  and  we  concur 
with  him  in  this  matter,  is  as  follows :  first,  aortic  regurgitant ;  iieeond, 
mitral  regai^tant ;  third,  mitral  obstructive ;  and  fourth,  aortic  ob- 
straetive.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  order  is 
necessarily  often  departed  fr<»n  ;  that  regurgitation  (although  productive 
of  a  murmur)  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  moment ; 
that  obstruction  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  lead  to  the  rapid  destruction  of 
life.  Diseases  of  the  right  side  are  so  rare,  and  when  present  so  often 
associated  with  lesions  of  the  left  side,  that  it  is  impossible,  excepting 
theoretically,  to  estimate  their  relative  degrees  of  danger. 

We  have  previously  discussed  the  various  consequences  of  heart-disease ; 
and  from  what  was  then  said  the  causes  of  death  in  patients  suffering  from 
Talvolar  lesions  may  for  the  most  part  be  determined.  Sudden  death, 
which  was  formerly  so  largely  attributed  to  heart-disease,  is  not  a  com- 
mon seqaela  of  valvular  lesion.    It  is  most  common  in  regurgitant  aortic 
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disease,  and  in  that  case  is  dae  to  syncope,  or  perhaps,  as  some  maintain, 
to  cardiac  aneemia  from  non -filling  of  the  coronary  arteries. 


9.  Treatment  of  Cardiac  Derangements. 

a.  The  treatment  of  simple  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  a  matter  of  sim- 
plicity. We  can  only  remove  hypertrophy  by  removing  or  obviating  the 
lesion  which  has  provoked  it,  by  maintaining  the  circulation  in  an  eqnable 
and  quiet  condition,  by  the  avoidance  of  mental  and  bodily  excitement  or 
over-exertion,  and  by  careful  attention  to  the  healthy  maintenance  of  the 
fanctions  of  the  body  generally.  It  is,  however,  of  the  highest  importance 
to  delay  or  prevent  the  supervention  of  that  enfeebled  condition  of  heart 
in  which  hypertrophy  so  commonly  and  disastrously  ends ;  and  this  must 
be  effected  by  promoting  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  for  which  par- 
pose  iron  and  other  tonics,  change  of  air,  and  nourishing  diet  are  often 
necessary. 

b.  The  ti-eatment  of  cardiac  debility  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  that 
needed  in  the  later  stages  of  valvular,  and  more  especially  mitral  valvular 
disease,  a  subject  presently  to  be  considered. 

c.  In  treating  valvular  diseases  we  must  never  forget  that  we  are 
dealing  with  affections  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  incurable  ;  that 
valvular  defects  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  increase ;  that  their  ill  effects  tend 
gradually  to  become  augmented  by  the  changes  which  take  place  second- 
arily to  them  in  the  walls  and  dimensions  of  the  cardiac  chambers,  and 
are  always  Jiable  to  serious  a^ravation  by  the  presence  of  any  condition, 
be  it  normal  or  morbid,  which  embarrasses  the  circulation.  Our  prinuiy 
object  mnst,  therefore,  be  to  prevent,  or  at  all  events  to  delay,  the  super- 
vention of  those  numerous  morbid  processes  and  symptoms  which  have 
already  been  adverted  to  as  the  consequences  of  heart-disease.  We  cannot 
repair  the  injured  valve.  We  cannot,  and  would  not  if  we  could,  prevent 
the  compensatory  hypertrophy  which  ensues ;  we  may,  however,  by  for- 
bidding excessive  muscular  exertion,  or  taking  precautions  against  mental 
excitement,  or  other  provocatives  of  increased  cardiac  action,  prevent  in 
many  cases  that  hjrpertrophy  from  becoming  excessive,  and  therefore  in- 
jurious. We  cannot  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  dilatation  from  taking 
place  in  association  with  hypertrophy ;  but  by  the  same  measures  by 
which  we  cotmteract  the  one  we  tend  also  to  counteract  the  other ;  and 
farther,  since  dilatation  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  impairment  of 
muscular  strength,  we  may,  by  maintaining  the  general  strength,  main- 
tain also  to  some  extent  that  of  the  heart  itself.  Lastly,  we  may  often 
succeed  by  careful  attention  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  inflammat<»y 
attacks,  in  arresting  pulmonary  and  other  congestions  which  react 
deleterionsly  on  the  heart,  and  in  maintaining  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  blood  in  a  &irly  normal  condition. 

Hence  a  patient  whose  heart  is  diseased  should  abstain  from  all  forma 
of  violent  and  sustained  exertion,  and  should  never  push  even  what  aeems 
to  be  moderate  exercise  to  the  extent  of  causing  shortness  of  breiUfa,  or 
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palpitation,  or  uneasy  feelings  of  any  kind,  or  even  &tigue.  His  porsuits 
and  sorroondings  should  be  such  as  do  not  entail  mental  excitement. 
He  shoold  be  protected  by  proper  clothing  and  other  precautionary 
measures  against  cold.  His  bodily  health  should  be  maintained  by  the 
use  of  wholesome,  nutritious,  but  not  too  abundant  food,  by  the  cautious 
employment  of  stimulants,  and  by  carefully  regulating  the  action  of  his 
emunctories. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care,  a  time  comes  sooner  or  later, 
and  comes  soon  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  work  hard  for  their  liveli- 
hood, when  the  consequences  of  the  cturdiac  lesion  become  painfully  ap- 
parent. The  patient  begins  to  suffer  from  palpitation,  irregularity -of 
pulse,  shortness  of  breath,  dropsy,  jaundice,  albuminuria,  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  angina.  But  even  in  these  oases  it  is  remarkable  how  ofteji, 
under  the  influence  of  perfect  rest  and  the  other  items  of  treatment  which 
have  been  enumerated,  all  un&vourable  symptoms  subside.  Indeed,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  symptoms  and  consequences  of  valvular  disease 
thra«  is  no  doubt  that  absolute  rest  is  of  f&r  more  value  as  a  remedial 
agent  than  anything  else  that  can  be  named.  But  in  aid  of  rest  other 
agents  may  often  be  beneficially  employed.  Frequency  of  pulsation,  and 
especially  irregularity,  are  almost  invariably  connected  with  feebleness 
luid  irritability  of  the  heart's  action.  To  remedy  this  condition  it  seems 
desirable  first  to  give  strength  to  the  heart's  contractions,  and  next  to 
diminish  their  frequency.  For  the  former  of  these  purposes  iron  and  the 
v^ietable  tonics,  and  possibly  nux  vomica,  are  valuable ;  for  the  latter 
probably  no  drug,  at  any  rate  in  mitral  valve  disease,  is  superior  to 
digitalis.  A  combination  of  digitalis  with  iron  is  often  of  very  great 
value.  Belladonna  is  by  many  preferred  to  digitalis  in  the  treatment  of 
lesions  of  the  aortic  valve.  To  relieve  the  overloaded  venous  system,  to 
which  so  many  of  the  resultant  phenomena  of  valvular  disease  are  due, 
we  may  employ  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  pui^tives,  and  besides 
these  in  some  cases  the  removal  of  blood  by  leeches  or  cupping,  or  by 
venesection.  Further,  to  relieve  shortness  of  breath  or  engorgement  of 
the  lungs,  or  prscordial  uneasiness,  ether,  ammonia,  lobelia,  stramonium, 
squills,  ipecacuanha,  or  other  expectorants,  opium  and  counter-irritants, 
may  all  of  them,  under  slight  modification  of  circumstances,  be  of  use. 


n.  PERICARDITIS,  MYOCARDITIS,  AND  ENDOCARDITIS. 

A.  Pericarditis. 

Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  evoked  in  various 
ways  :  by  extension  from  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  when  these  con- 
tain abscesses ;  by  extension  bom  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  cellular  tissue  of 
the  neck,  posterior  or  anterior  mediastinum,  or  any  other  neighbouring  part 
which  is  the  seat  of  inflammation ;  by  local  injuries,  such  as  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  pericardium,  or  the  opening  into  it  of  sinuses  from  hepatic 
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or  other  abscesses,  and  by  the  rapture  of  anenrjsms,  hydatid  cysts,  and 
the  like.  The  most  frequent  and  important  cause  of  pericarditis,  how- 
ever, is  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  especiaUy  if  that  exposure  results  in  the 
development  of  rheumatic  fever.  Pericardial  inflammation  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  association  with,  if  not  in  dependence  upon,  chrtmic  albu- 
minuria, scarlatina,  chorea,  pyemia,  and  occasionally  in  connection  with 
tubercular,  syphilitic,  and  carcinomatous  or  other  malignant  growths. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  perioardinm,  like  that  of  all 
other  serous  membranes,  is  characterised  in  the  first  uistance  by  dilatation 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  consequent  hyperaemia,  effusion  of  their  fluid  c(hi- 
tents  into  the  substance  of  the  serous  membrane,  and  into  the  subeeroos 
tissue,  and  tendency  to  proliferation  of  the  endothelium.  At  first,  Uttk 
more  than  simple  congestion  and  cedematous  thickening  of  the  membruie 
is  present.  But  soon  inflammatory  exudation  takes  place,  consisting 
partly  of  fibrine,  which  as  it  is  secreted  coagulates  upon  the  surface,  and 
remains  adherent  to  it  or  blended  with  it ;  partly  of  serum,  which  con- 
taining dissolved  albumen  and  fibrinogen  accumulates  in  the  pericardial 
cavity,  and  separates  one  surfoce  of  the  membrane  from  the  other ;  and 
partly  of  inflammatory  corpuscles,  derived  either  from  the  proliferating 
endotheUimi  or  from  errant  leucocytes  of  which  the  majority  remain 
entangled  in  the  coagulating  fibrine. 

The  relative  quantities  of  soUd  and  fluid  exudation,  their  characters, 
and  the  changes  which  they  undergo,  present  great  varieties.  In  some 
cases  of  pericarditis,  which  is  thence  often  termed  '  dry,'  the  whole  snr- 
&ce  becomes  covered  with  a  greater  or  less  abundance  of  false  membrane, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  accompanying  serous  effusion.  In  most  cases, 
however,  a  few  ounces  of  fluid  are  poured  out  in  the  course  of  the  affection. 
And  occasionally  the  accumulation  amounts  to  two  or  three  pints,  or 
more. 

The  solid  exudation  or  &lse  membrane  forms  in  the  early  stage  of  its 
production  a  thin,  shghtly  coherent  lamina,  which  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able except  from  the  fact  that  it  robs  the  serous  surCwse  of  its  normal 
smooth  ghstening  aspect.  But  it  soon  increases  in  quantity  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fresh  inflammatory  matter  to  its  fi«e  sur&ce,  and  may  thus  by 
degrees  attain  the  thickness  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  of  ^  or  even  i  inch. 
As  its  thickness  increases,  so  also  as  a  rule  do  the  density  and  closeness 
of  adhesion  of  its  deep  sur&ce,  and  the  irregularity  of  its  free  aspect.  At 
first  the  latter  is  merely  faintly  granular,  but  it  soon  gets  villous  or  tuber- 
culated,  or  pitted  with  irregular  and  deepish  holes.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
in  a  few  words  a  notion  of  the  different  appearances  which  may  be  pre- 
sented ;  in  some  cases  the  surface  is  honeycombed ;  in  others  it  is  ribbed 
like  the  sand  which  the  waves  nave  just  left ;  in  others  it  has  the  aspect 
which  may  be  produced  by  separating  two  hard  smooth  surfaces  which 
have  been  stuck  together  with  a  layer  of  butter;  in  others  again  the 
exudation  has  been  rolled  by  the  to  and  fro  movements  of  the  heart  into 
fusiform  pellets,  which  remain  irregularly  attached  to  one  or  both  surfaces 
of  the  pericardium.     And  further,  irregular  bands,  festoons,  (w  laminae 
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of  the  same  material  uot  uufreqaently  extend  between  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers. 

The  pericardial  fluid  is  sometimes  limpid  and  colourless,  almost  like 
water,  sometimes  opaline,  and  occasionally  distinctly  tinged  with  blood. 

In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  inflammation  commences  at  some  one  spot 
or  circomscribed  area  of  the  serous  membrane;  and,  indeed,  in  mild 
cases  it  not  very  unfrequently  remains  thus  limited,  or  at  all  events  does 
not  become  general.  More  frequently  the  whole  of  the  pericardium  is 
involved. 

In  the  great  majority  of  oases  of  pericardial  inflammation,  resolution 
takes  place  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  fluid  which  has  been 
efibsed  undergoes  absorption ;  the  false  membrane  becomes  organised,  con- 
tracts, hardens,  and  ultimately  is  converted  into  an  imperfect  form  of  con- 
nective tissue.  In  some  instances  circumscribed  inflammatory  patches 
result  in  the  formation  of  those  opaque,  white,  cicatrix-like  thickenings 
which  are  so  commonly  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  and 
are  known  as  '  milk-patches.'  In  some  such  oases  the  opposed  pericardial 
suiiaces  become  adherent  at  one  or  two  points,  or  over  a  small  area.  But 
in  by  £ar  the  larger  number  of  cases,  when  the  inflammation  has  been 
general,  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  and  the  coming  together  of  the  inflamed 
surfaces  end  in  their  more  or  less  complete  coalescence,  and  in  the  oblitera- 
tion in  an  equal  degree  of  the  pericardial  cavity.  The  characters  which  the 
resulting  adhesions  display  depend  largely  of  course  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  false  membrane  from  which  they  have  arisen.  Some- 
times they  are  thin  and  deUcate,  and  differ  little  from  ordinary  connective 
tissoe.  Sometimes  they  are  thick,  fibrous,  and  perhaps  oedematous,  and 
then  measure  maybe  :^  or  ^  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  Sometimes 
they  are  almost  cartilage-like  in  density  and  hardness;  and  they  may 
become  the  seat  of  calcareous  formations,  constituting  bands  or  patches 
of  considerable  extent. 

In  the  course  of  pericarditis  other  results  besides  those  which  have 
been  enumerated  may  take  place.  In  some  cases  the  newly-formed  blood- 
veaaels  of  the  false  membrane  become  ruptured,  and  blood  is  effused  into 
its  substance,  or  (if  the  opposed  surfaces  be  not  yet  adherent)  into  the 
pericardial  cavity.  This  hemorrhage  may  be  so  copious  as  to  cause 
death.  In  other  cases  the  inflammation  becomes  suppurative,  and  the 
pericardial  cavity  is  converted  into  an  abscess,  which  may  ultimately  con- 
tain two  or  three  pints  or  more  of  pus.  Suppurative  pericarditis  is  often 
very  chronic  in  its  progress ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  pus  may  point  and 
discharge  externally  in  the  prsBCordial  region,  or  extend  in  other  directions 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  pericardium. 

The  inflammatory  processes  of  pericarditis,  when  the  attack  is  slight, 
are  probably  limited  to  the  serous  membrane ;  but,  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  intense  or  assumes  a  chronic  form,  it  invades  the  deeper  tis- 
sues, which  then  get  congested  and  oedematous,  and  often,  if  muscular, 
degenerated  and  enfeebled.  Hence  the  integuments  of  the  prsacordial 
region  become  in  many  cases  distinctly  cedematous ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
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occasionally  oaring  to  involvement  and  conseqnent  enfeeblement  of  the 
intercostal  muscles  that  the  intercostal  spaces  are  observed  to  bulge. 
It  is  a  more  important  fact  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  outer 
layers  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  become  to  a  greater  or  lees  depth 
obviously  degenerated,  softened,  and  weakened. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are  so  com- 
monly associated  with  those  of  the  malady  in  the  course  of  which  it 
arises,  and  with  those  of  endocarditis,  which  is  so  often  developed  in 
common  with  it,  that  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  disentangle  them  en- 
tirely from  those  belonging  to  these  other  conditions.  Pericarditis  is  in 
many  cases  so  mild  a  disorder  that  it  is  attended  with  few  or  no  symp- 
toms of  any  importance.  In  other  cases  it  is  one  of  the  most  penloos 
maladies  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  its  symptoms  are  correspondingly 
severe.  Bat,  between  these  extremes,  cases  of  all  grades  of  intensity  are 
met  with. 

In  its  mildest  form,  pericarditis  often  escapes  detection,  or  is  recog- 
nised only  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  pericardial  friction ;  in  most 
such  cases,  however,  there  is  at  some  time  or  other  slight  pnecordial  pain 
or  uneasiness,  together  with  extension  of  cardiac  dolness,  and  febrile  dis- 
turbance. Most  cases  of  what  are  termed  '  latent '  and  '  dry '  pericarditis 
belong  to  this  group. 

In  describing  the  symptoms  of  more  aggravated  cases  of  pericarditis,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  divide  them  into  local  and  general,  and  to  discuss 
these  seriatim.  The  local  symptoms  are  due  directly  to  the  condition  of 
the  pericardium  and  its  influence  on  surrounding  parts.  The  pati«it 
generally  complains  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
He  winces  if  pressure  be  made  over  the  prteoordium,  and  still  more  if  it 
be  made  in  the  epigastric  region.  The  pain  varies  in  character,  is  aching, 
catting,  burning,  or  a  mere  sense  of  soreness,  and  occasionally  extends 
from  the  heart  to  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the  left  arm.  It  is  uBually 
augmented  by  movement  of  the  diaphragm,  and  hence  the  patient  tends 
to  breathe  rapidly,  shallowly,  and  with  little  abdominal  motion.  When 
the  pain  and  tenderness  are  very  severe,  he  usually  lies  upon  his  back, 
and,  while  moving  his  limbs  with  tolerable  freedom,  keeps  his  trunk 
almost  entirely  still.  The  roughening  of  the  pericardial  surface  whidi 
takes  place  at  the  conunencement  of  the  disorder  is  attended  with  distinct 
friction-sound,  the  characters  of  which  have  already  been  described.  This 
usually  conunences  at  the  base,  or  along  the  right  side,  occasionally  at 
the  apex,  bat  soon  becomes  general ;  and  having  lasted  for  an  oncertain 
time  (a  few  hours,  a  day  or  two,  or  longer)  slowly  or  rapidly  vanishes. 
The  further  progress  of  the  case  will  alone  determine  whether  this  disap- 
pearance is  due  to  adhesion  having  taken  place,  and  is  there&n«  permanent, 
or  whether  it  depends  on  increase  of  fluid  effusion  and  consequent  sepa- 
ration of  the  pericardial  sur&ces  from  one  another.  In  the  latter  cue, 
the  friction  recurs  with  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  and  its  final  disap- 
pearance, due  to  (lesion,  is  a  subsequent  event.  Pericardial  friction- 
sound  is  usually  rendered  more  intense  and  at  the  same  time  modified  in 
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chancter  by  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  prsecordinm ;  and  its 
intensitj  is  often  distinctly  influenced  by  the  movements  of  respiration. 
It  may  be  added  that  pleuritic  sounds  developed  along  the  edges  of  the 
prascordial  region  often  have  a  distinct  cardiac  rhythm  impressed  upon 
them.  Other  phenomena  which  may  often  be  observed  are :  oedema  of 
the  integuments  over  the  cardiac  region ;  a  perceptible  thrill,  arising  from 
the  grating  of  the  two  rough  pericardial  surfaces  upon  one  another,  to  be 
felt  by  applying  the  open  band  to  the  cardiac  area ;  and  more  or  less 
complete  masidng  of  the  normal  heart-sounds  by  those  of  pericardial 
friction.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  the  phenomena  (local 
and  general),  which  have  been  previously  described  as  belonging  to  peri- 
cardial effusion,  are  commonly  added  during  the  progress  of  the  disease 
to  those  which  have  now  been  detailed,  and  indeed  that  they  constitute 
an  essential  element  in  the  clinical  description  of  pericarditis. 

The  influence  of  pericarditis  on  the  action  of  the  heart  and  on  the  pulse 
is  various.  Early  in  the  disease  the  heart  itself  may  be  Uttle  affected ; 
more  commonly  its  movements  are  increased  in  frequency,  and  the  pulse 
is  at  the  same  time  harder  and  fuUer  than  natural.  With  the  increase  of 
efiusion  the  beats  of  the  heart  become  accelerated,  and  diminished  in 
strength ;  the  pulse  consequently  gets  small  and  feeble,  and  often  irregular. 
Moreover,  its  rate  is  apt  to  be  increased  by  any  slight  excitement  or 
muscular  effort. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  referrible  to  pericarditis  are  the  follow- 
ing :  first,  those  of  inflammatory  fever,  namely,  increase  of  temperature, 
dryness  of  tongue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  scanty  high-coloured  urine ; 
second,  shortness  of  breath,  often  amounting  to  dyspnoea,  or  orthopnosa, 
and  frequent  short,  hacking  cough  ;  third,  vomiting,  a  general  aspect  of 
distress,  a  look  of  anxiety,  with  pinched  features  and  a  pallid,  or  some- 
times congested,  countenance,  weariness,  want  of  sleep,  tossing  of  the 
arms,  irritabihty,  rambling,  and  occasionally  (especially  towards  the  close 
of  &tal  cases)  maniacal  delirium,  convulsions,  or  coma.  The  latter 
phenomena,  however,  which  are  certainly  not  nnfrequently  associated  with 
pericarditis,  seem  almost  always  to  have  been  observed  in  cases  where 
the  pericarditis  was  distinctly  rheumatic,  and  where,  therefore,  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  some  other  cause.  Tetanic 
spasms  and  nsns  sardonicus  also  have  occasionally  been  noticed  in  rheu- 
matic pericarditis.  Further,  in  cases  attended  with  much  effusion,  difS- 
colty  of  swallowing  from  pressure  on  the  cesophagus,  congestion  of  the 
head  and  neck  from  obstruction  of  the  superior  cava,  and  aphonia  from 
compression  of  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal,  have  been  observed. 

Beoovery  from  simple  pericarditis  is  attended  with  the  gradual  sub- 
sidenoe  of  ihe  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  disease.  In  slight,  cases 
convalescence  is  often  rapid  and  complete.  Generally,  however,  when 
there  has  been  much  pericardial  effusion,  and  the  symptoms  have  been 
severe,  the  amendment  is  slow ;  and  permanent  ill-health  is  apt  to  remain. 
Pain,  tenderness,  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing  while  the  patient  is  at  rest, 
and£ever,  gradually  subside,  the  patient's  appetite  improves,  and  he  begins 
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to  enjoy  refreshing  sleep.  Bat  the  pulse  frequently  remains  for  a  long 
while  pretematurally  quick,  or  on  the  other  hand  becomes  slow  and  in- 
termittent, and  the  precordial  prominence  and  increased  dulness  still 
continae  excessive.  Moreover,  under  these  circumstances  the  patient 
often  remains  incapable  of  taking  active  exercise  on  account  of  the  per- 
sistent ready  development  of  cardiac  uneasiness,  palpitation,  and  shortness 
of  breath.  These  symptoms  also  may  in  their  turn  subside  more  or  leas 
completely. 

Adhesion  of  the  pericardium  can  rarely  be  diagnosed  with  oertainfy  in 
the  absence  of  a  distinct  history  of  pericarditis.  It  is  often  attended, 
however,  with  persistence  of  enlarged  area  of  dulness,  and  permanent  and 
unalterable  elevation  and  displacement  outwards  of  the  apex-beat,  together 
perhaps  with  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  some  of  the  general  symptoms  of 
cardiac  disease.  Other  occasional  diagnostic  indications  are,  retraction  at 
the  apex  and  of  the  prsecordial  intercostal  spaces  daring  the  ventricular 
systole,  and  an  impulse  corresponding  to  the  diastole.  Moreover,  a  peri- 
cardium which  has  once  been  inflamed  is  apt  under  the  influence  of 
exciting  causes  again  to  become  inflamed,  notwithstanding  the  complete 
obliteration  of  its  cavity. 

Pericardial  suppuration  generally  takes  a  chronic  coarse.  The  oom- 
mencement  of  suppuration  may  be  attended  with  rigors  and  elevation  of 
temperature.  The  former  may  recar  from  time  to  time  ;  the  latter  pro- 
bably continues ;  and  soon  the  fever  assumes  a  distinctly  hectic  type. 
The  local  phenomena  are  not  always  very  well  marked ;  there  wUl  pro- 
bably be  some  persistence  or  increase  of  pain  and  tenderness,  gradual 
extension  of  preecordial  dulness,  and  augmenting  distension  of  the  prsoor- 
dial  region,  with  distinct  and  increasing  oedema  of  the  integuments. 

Severe  pericarditis  not  unfrequently  ends  sooner  or  later  in  death.  If 
death  occur  during  the  height  of  the  disease  it  may  be  the  result  of  one 
or  other  of  the  cerebral  complications  which  have  been  enumerated,  or  <rf 
asphyxia  due  to  pulmonary  complication  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
is  the  consequence  either  of  slow  asthenia  or  of  an  attack  of  syncqpe. 
When  death  takes  place  at  a  later  period,  it  is  not  unfreqaently  dependent 
on  the  gradual  supervention  of  the  ordinary  consequences  of  heart-disease 
— nEunely,  pulmonary  congestion  with  pulmonary  apoplexy,  or  systemic 
venous  congestion  with  anasarca,  and  affection  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
other  organs.     Suppurative  pericarditis  is  generally  fatal. 

B.  Myocarditis. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart  rarely  occurs  except  in  connection  with  peri-  or  endocarditis. 
In  pericarditis,  as  we  have  abeady  pointed  out,  the  muscular  walls  in  con- 
tact with  the  inflamed  serous  membrane  are  often  distinctly  implicated ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  inner  aspect  may  be  similarly  involved 
daring  the  course  of  an  attack  of  endocarditis.  It  may  even  happen  that 
in  some  situations  they  become  thus  affected  in  their  entire  thickness. 
Occasionally  no  doubt  idiopathic  inflammation  arises,  independentiiy  of 
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inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes.  It  is  said  then  to  occur  chiefly  on 
the  left  side  and  towards  the  apex.  It  may  however  be  general.  Some- 
times pysemic  abscesses,  or  abscesses  dne  to  embolism,  are  found  studding 
the  muscular  substance.  These  are  mostly  small.  But  abscesses  of  con- 
siderable bulk  have  been  described. 

Myocarditis  presents  the  same  pathological  phenomena  as  inflamma- 
tion of  muscular  tissue  elsewhere.  The  affected  parts  become  injected, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  proliferation  of  the  stationary  protoplaCBmic  elements, 
and  to  the  escape  of  leucocytes  and  red  corpuscles ;  and  in  connection 
with  these  phenomena  the  muscular  fibres  rapidly  lose  their  striation,  be- 
come granular  and  opaque,  and  break  down.  Not  infrequently  indeed 
this  affection  of  the  muscular  fibres,  together  with  irregularly  distributed 
mottling  and  softening  of  tissue,  is  the  only  obvious  indication  of 
myocarditis. 

The  early  effects  of  inflammation  are  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the 
affected  tissues  and  to  render  them  less  resistant  than  natural.  But  sub- 
sequently, if  resolution  do  not  take  place,  they  become  contracted  and 
hardened,  and  assume  a  cicatricial  character.  Under  either  of  these 
conditions,  especially  if  the  morbid  processes  be  circumscribed,  yielding 
of  the  affected  walls  may  take  place,  and  the  foundation  of  cardiac 
aneurysm  be  laid.  When  abscesses  form  they  may  burst  into  the  peri- 
cardium, exciting  inflammation  of  that  membrane ;  or  into  the  cardiac 
cavities,  and  thus  evoke  the  phenomei}a  of  embolism  or  pyaemia.  In 
many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  inflamed  muscle  becomes  completely  restored. 

Symptoms  and  progress, — It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  specific 
symptoms  to  myocarditis.  Among  those  most  likely  to  be  present,  are  : 
fever  ;  debility  of  the  heart  with  feebleness  of  impulse,  of  first  sound,  and 
of  pulse ;  tendency  to  &int ;  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  oppression  and 
uneasiness  in  the  pnecordial  region;  and  nervous  phenomena  such  as 
restlessness,  giddiness,  delirium,  convulsions  and  coma.  Death  usually 
occurs  suddenly  from  collapse  or  syncope. 

C.  Endocarditis. 

Catuation. — The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  heart's  cavities  are  to  a  large  extent  identical  with  those  which  excite 
pericarditis  and  myocarditis.  Most  of  the  local  causes,  however,  to  which 
pericarditis  may  be  due,  can  scarcely  be  operative  upon  the  endocardiimi. 
Endocarditis  is  occasionally  the  result  of  the  accidental  rupture  of  valves 
or  chordsB  tendinee ;  more  conunonly  it  depends  on  exposure  to  cold ;  but 
by  &r  its  most  frequent  cause  is  the  presence  of  rheumatism.  It  may 
also  be  caused  by  extension  tmm  abscesses  in  the  muscular  parietes. 
Again,  like  pericarditis,  it  is  often  developed  in  connection  with  chorea 
and  scarlet  fever.  A  chronic  form  of  endocarditis  also  may  occur  in  re- 
lation with  the  syphilitic  cachexia,  chronic  alcoholism,  Bright's  disease, 
and  other  affections  inducing  persistent  dyscrasia. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  endocarditis  is 
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limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  valves  or  their  immediate 
vicinity.  Its  presence  is  indicated  hj  increased  vascularity  of  the  affected 
arete ;  infiltration  and  inflammatory  overgrowth  of  tissue,  and  oonaequent 
increase  of  thickness ;  and  development  of  warty  growths  or  granulations 
upon  the  surface.  The  thickening,  which  is  mostly  attended  with  opacit; 
and  softening,  varies  in  degree,  and,  when  it  involves  the  thin  curtains 
of  the  valves  or  the  delicate  chordsB  tendinesB,  causes  them  to  beoome 
puckered  or  cbntracted.  The  granulations  are  in  the  first  instuioe  mere 
points ;  hut  they  soon  increase  in  size,  sometimes  becoming  small  bead- 
like bodies,  sometimes  papillary  excrescences,  sometimes  rounded  masses 
from  the  size  of  a  tare  up  to  that  of  a  filbert.  Frequently  neighbouring 
outgrowths  coalesce,  forming  warty,  botryoidal,  or  cauliflower-like  masses, 
and  in  some  oases  pendulous  fringe-like  but  irregular  processes,  whidi 
may  attain  a  length  of  one  or  two  inches.  During  the  inflammatoi; 
process  it  is  not  uncommon  for  ulceration  to  take  place.  If  this  affect 
the  valves  it  leads  to  their  partial  detachment,  to  their  attenuation  at 
points,  and  the  production  of  valvular  aneurysms,  or  to  their  perforation ; 
if  it  involve  the  tendinous  cords,  to  their  laceration. 

When  inflammation  attacks  the  aortic  valve  the  granulations  whidi 
characterise  it  first  appear  as  a  fringe  along  the  festooned  inner  margins 
of  the  lunulm,  but  with  the  extension  of  disease  they  may  cover  the  whde 
of  the  under  surface  of  one  or- more  of  the  cusps  and  even  extend  down- 
wards on  to  the  septum.  Thej  often,  indeed,  at  length  hang  from  the 
free  edge  of  the  valve,  which  then  usually  is  thickened,  contracted,  and 
irregular  in  form.  The  aortic  aspect  of  the  valve  is  rarely  the  seat  of 
granulations. 

When  the  mitral  valve  is  inflamed,  granulations  appear  on  its  auricular 
aspect  a  little  within  the  free  edge,  whence  they  may  extend  over  the 
greater  part  of  that  surface  and  thence  on  to  the  auricular  walls.  With 
the  development  of  granulations  there  is  usually  thickening  and  con- 
traction of  the  free  edge  of  the  valve,  and  at  the  same  time  some  contrac- 
tion of  the  valve  at  its  base,  in  virtue  of  which  the  orifice  becomes 
diminished  in  capacity.  The  chords  tendinete  also  cure  apt  to  be  the  seat 
of  granulations,  to  undergo  thickening  and  shortening,  and  to  become 
blended  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  valvular  curtains.  Granula- 
tions are  rarely  met  with  on  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  valve. 

Inflammation,  when  it  attacks  the  valves  on  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  produces  exactly  similar  effects  to  those  above  described. 

Inflammation  of  the  endocardium  is  not  always  acute,  or  ^ways 
limited  to  the  valves.  In  regurgitant  aortic  disease  the  surface  of  the 
septum  ventriculorum,  for  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  below  the  valve, 
generally  presents  cicatricial  thickening,  and  occasionally  marked  oom- 
traction.  The  thickening  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  probably 
due  to  the  constantly  recurring  impact  of  the  refluent  blood-stream  against 
the  ventricular  walls  in  this  situation.  Again,  we  occasionally  find,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  some  forms  of  so-called  '  atheroma '  of  1^ 
arteries,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left  ventricle  studded  with  irregiilar 
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patches  of  opaque  thickening.  These  are  due  to  hypertrophy,  with 
degeneration,  of  the  endocardium,  and  are  doubtless  also  of  inflammatory 
origin. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  endocarditis,  apart  from 
those  oi  the  disease  (if  any)  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  of  the  lesions 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  are  neither  strildng  nor  serious.    The  symptoms, 
indeed,  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  this  affection,  are  mainly  made  up 
of  those  of  acute  rheumatism  and  valvular  obstruction  or  incompetence. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  by  the  development  of  the  valvular 
lesions  which  are  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  endocarditis, 
that  we  mainly  assume  its  presence  and  trace  its  progress.    It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  discovery  of  valvular  mischief  is  no  proof  of  the 
■  presence  or  even  of  the   pre-existence  of  endocarditis.     But  if,  in  the 
progress  of  any  one  of  those  diseases  of  which  endocarditis  is  a  common 
c(Hnplication,  we  detect   a  cardiac  murmnr  which  had  not  previously 
existed;   and   if  farther    observation  proves  this  to  be  a   permanent 
phenomenon ;  or  if  changes  in  it  indicative  of  increasing  mischief  take 
place ;  or  if  additional  murmurs  become  developed,  we  cannot  reasonably 
doubt  that  endocarditis  is  present.     The  same  conclusion  may  be  fiurly 
arrived  at  when  a  young  person,  who  is  known  to  have  been  hitherto 
healthy,  presents  vague  symptoms  of  ill-health,  and  reveals  under  the 
stethoscope  a  newly  developed  and  persistent  valvular  murmur.     It  is 
very  important,  however,  to  note   that,  in  forming  a  judgment  with 
respect  to  oases  of  this  kind,  there  are  many  sources  of  &llacy  to  be 
avoided.    We  must  be  careful,  that  we  do  not  mistake  a  pericardial  rub 
for  an  endocardial  murmur;  that  we  do  not  hastily  assume  that  a  murmur 
which  we  hear  for  the  first  time  has  not  existed  from  some  previous 
attack  of  rheumatism,  or  from  birth ;  and  that  we  do  not  take  a  functional 
or  anffimic  murmur  for  one  of  organic  origin.     On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  too  readily  take  it  for  granted  that,  for  example,  in  a  case  of 
rheumatism  in  which  the  heart  is  known  to  have  been  injured  in  some 
previous  attack,  the  cardiac  disease  which  we  recognise  is  all  of  old  date ; 
we  must  not  forget  that  direct  murmurs  due  to  granulations  occasionally 
disappear;   and,  farther,  we  must  always  recollect  that  inflammatory 
vegetations  may  be  formed  on  the  valves,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
atuicular  aspect  of  the  mitral,  which  never  impair  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  never  give  rise  to  abnormal  sounds. 

The  remaining  indications  of  the  presence  of  endocarditis  are  slight 
and  fallacious.  From  the  position  of  the  inflamed  arese  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  precordial  tenderness  should  be  present ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
rarely  if  ever  observed.  Uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
may,  however,  be  complained  of.  From  the  smallness  of  the  extent  of 
the  inflamed  siur&ce  we  should  scarcely  expect  much  febrile  disturbance  ; 
nor,  as  a  rule,  is  simple  endocarditis  attended  with  marked  fever.  Still 
there  may  be  elevation  of  temperature,  thirst,  scanty  urine,  and  other 
indications  of  the  febrile  condition.  Again,  here  as  in  pericarditis,  we 
may  naturally  look  for  some  excitement  or  other  modification  of  the 
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action  of  the  heart.    It  generally  acts  more  frequently  and  more  power- 
fully than  natural. 

The  prognosis  of  endocarditis  is  very  serious.  It  is  rare  indeed  for 
perfect  recovery  to  take  place.  Moreover,  the  patient  remains,  for  the 
most  part,  liable  to  fresh  attacks  of  inflammation,  and  consequent  increase 
of  valvular  lesion.  The  results  of  endocarditis  are  mainly  those  whidi 
have  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of  valvular  disease,  and  irill, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  valve  affected,  and  the  d^;ree  and  kind 
of  its  affection,  and  need  not  be  again  discussed.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  in  connection  with  endocarditis  and  its  local  oonse- 
quences,  fiEur  more  than  with  any  other  form  of  disease  involving  the 
endocardium,  that  detachment  of  sohd  particles  or  masses  takes  place 
which  are  conveyed  as  emboli  to  the  brain,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  longs, 
and  other  organs ;  and  that  the  liability  to  this  detachment  has  little  ot 
no  obvious  relation  with  the  severity  of  the  cardiac  lesion.  The  subject 
of  embolism  will  be  fully  discussed  further  on. 

D.  Treatment  of  Inflammation  of  the  Heart  and  Pericardium. 

In  most  cases  of  the  several  forms  of  cardiac  inflammation  which  have 
been  passed  in  review,  the  affection  is  developed  in  the  course  of  other 
diseaees,  such  as  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease,  and  pyemia,  for  which  the 
patient  is  already  under  observation.  The  treatment  of  these  maladies, 
therefore,  forms  an  essential  element  in  the  treatment  of  the  heart-affec- 
tions which  compUcate  them.  It  is  important,  however,  to  consider 
whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  additional  measures  may  be  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  cardiac  lesions. 

In  the  treatment  of  pericarditis  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  most  important  remedial  measure.  Blood  may  be  taken  by 
venesection  from  the  arm ;  but  it  is  probably  most  conveniently,  and  best, 
removed  from  the  praecordial  region  by  cupping  or  leeching.  To  be  effica- 
cious, blood-letting  should  be  performed  early,  while  the  symptoms  ue 
yet  acute  ;  and  should  be,  so  fieir  as  is  compatible  with  the  patient's  age 
and  condition,  free,  in  order  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  necessity 
for  its  repetition.  A  dozen  or  twenty  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  chest 
of  an  otherwise  healthy  adult,  and  the  bleeding  subsequently  encouraged 
by  fomentations  or  poultices.  In  sUght  cases  at  an  early  period,  and  in 
severe  cases  after  removal  of  blood,  coimter-irritation  is  of  considerable 
value.  It  relieves  pain  and  uneasiness,  and  probably  promotes  the  ab- 
sorption of  fluid.  A  large  mustard  plaister,  or  cotton- wool  saturated  with 
turpentine  or  spirits  of  wine,  and  covered  with  some  impermeable  tissue, 
may  be  applied  to  the  prsecordium ;  or  iodine  paint  or  blistering  fluid  may 
be  painted  over  the  part ;  or  simple  fomentations,  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  bear  them,  may  be  persisted  in.  There  is,  it  may  be  observed,  a 
practical  objection  to  the  use  of  applications  which  blister  the  sur&oe : 
namely,  that  they  interfere  with  that  frequent  examination  of  the  cardiac 
region  which  is  so  important.  Of  the  value  of  opium  in  this,  as  in  almost 
all  other  inflammatory  affections,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    It  may  gene- 
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raUy  be  safely  administered,  and  in  large  doses ;  excepting,  perhaps,  when 
the  heart  shows  signs  of  great  enfeeblement,  when  the  circulation  is  em- 
barrassed, the  respirations  rapid  and  shallow,  and  the  skin  dusky.  When 
these  latter  phenomena  supervene,  ammonia,  ether,  alcohol,  and  other 
stimnlants  are  indicated.  In  order  to  reduce  inflammation,  and  remove 
the  products  of  inflammation,  it  was  formerly  deemed  essential  to  pat 
patients  under  a  coarse  of  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium.  These  remedies, 
however,  are  probably  iaefScacious  except  in  certain  constitutional  con- 
diticfns.  Again,  diuretics  and  purgatives  have  been  largely  advocated  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  fluid  accumulations  from  the  serous  cavities.  But 
there  is  little  proof  that  they  have  any  appreciable  influence  in  this 
respect.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  useful  when  febrile  temperature  is 
preeent  to  employ  some  of  those  agents  (namely,  aconite,  veratrum,  or 
qoinine)  which  are  known  to  reduce  temperature.  But  the  most  efficient 
means  of  effecting  the  removal  of  dropsical  accumulations  is  to  improve 
the  patient's  general  health.  And  on  this  and  other  grounds  it  is  always 
important  to  bring  him  tmder  the  influence  of  tonic  treatment  as  soon  as 
the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  allows  of  its  employment. 

The  above  remarks  as  to  treatment  relate  more  immediately  to  pericar- 
ditis. Bat  they  are  to  some  extent  applicable  to  endocarditis.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  local  bleeding  and  local  medication  of  all 
kinds  are  necessarily  less  efBcacious  in  endocarditis  than  in  the  other ;  and, 
further,  that  as  endocarditis  is  (except  in  its  remote  consequences)  a  &r 
less  dangerous  and  severe  affection  than  pericarditis,  a  bir  less  active 
plan  of  treatment  is  generally  needed. 

When,  in  pericarditis,  the  accumulation  of  fluid  appears  to  be  seriously 
interfering  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  especially  if  it  persist  despite  all 
treatment ;  or  when  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  pericardial 
suppuration ;  the  question  whether  paracentesis  should  be  performed  for 
the  removal  of  the  fluid  will  perforce  present  itself.  The  operation  is  one 
which  has  been  performed  neither  frequentiy  nor  with  much  success  ; 
moreover,  it  is  an  operation  of  considerable  delicacy  and  difficulty ;  still 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  should  be  attempted  under  the  above 
eireamstances.  The  chief  danger  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  puncturing  the 
heart,  the  next  that  of  wounding  the  internal  mammary  artery.  To  avoid 
the  former  danger  it  is  important  first  to  determine  accurately  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  distended  pericardium,  and  next  to  satisfy  oneself,  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  sensible  impulse,  over  what  area  (if  any)  the 
heart  is  in  contact  with  the  anterior  thoracic  parietes,  and  then  carefully 
to  make  an  opening  into  that  part  of  the  pericardium  from  which  the 
heart  seems  to  be  remote.  The  mammary  artery  runs  down  behind  the 
costal  cartilages,  a  littie  outside  the  sternum.  The  most  eligible  spot  for 
ponctnre  is  usually  towards  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  inter- 
costal space  dose  to  the  sternum.  It  is  probably  the  safest  plan  to  divide 
the  soft  tissues  with  the  scalpel  one  by  one  tmtil  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
pericardium  is  reached,  and  then  to  puncture  carefully  with  a  fine  trocar 
and  cannula.    If  senun  escape  the  entrance  of  air  should  be  prevented ;  if 
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pus,  it  ma;  be  advisable  to  wash  out  the  cavity,  and  even  to  inject  ave«k 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda  or  Gondy's  fluid.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
well  to  make  a  preliminary  puncture  with  a  fine  aspirating  needle. 


m.  MORBID  GROWTHS  AND  PARASITES. 
A.  Fatty  Growth. 

The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  fat  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
mainly  in  the  course  of  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  sulci,  is  extremely 
common,  especially  in  persons  who  have  attained  middle  life,  or  who  present 
a  general  accumulation  of  fat  throughout  their  connective  tissue.  Thi( 
condition  is  of  no  importance.  But  occasionally,  in  persons  of  great 
obesity,  &tty  growth  becomes  excessive,  and  encroaches  seriously  upon 
the  substance  of  the  heart,  not  only  investing  the  organ,  but  invading  the 
substance  of  its  walls,  separating  the  muscular  fibres  from  one  another, 
and  imparting  to  the  walls  in  places  (more  especially  in  the  right  ventricle) 
the  softness  and  general  aspect  of  simple  fat. 

The  symptoms  referrible  to  this  affection  (which  is  sometimes  described 
as  a  form  of  fatty  degeneration)  are  those  of  cardiac  feebleness  and  incom- 
petence. 

B.  Tubercle. 

Tubercle  is  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and  generally  takes  place  in  con- 
nection with  widespread  distribution  of  the  disease.  Miliary  tubercles  are 
occasionally  found  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  muscular  walls.  Tbeii 
most  common  seat,  however,  is  the  pericardial  serous  membrane.  In  this 
situation  they  may  occur  in  small  scattered  groups  only,  or  may  be  thickly 
and  pretty  generally  distributed ;  and,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  are 
often  associated  with  more  or  less  abundant  inflammatory  exadatioD. 
Cheesy  tubercle  in  considerable  masses,  and  generally  associated  with 
thick  and  dense  adhesions,  is  also  occasionally  observed  in  the  peri- 
cardium. 

The  symptoms  of  cardiac  and  pericardial  tuberculosis  are  generally  lost 
in  those  of  more  advanced  tubercular  disease  of  other  organs.  If,  however, 
they  be  sufficiently  pronoimcedto  attract  attention,  they  are  indistinguish- 
able from  those  of  subacute  or  chronic  pericarditis. 

C.  Syphilis. 

Syphilitic  affection  of  the  heart  is  not  uncommon.  The  oonditkm  now 
generally  regarded  as  such  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  fibroid  in- 
filtration, of  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  cardiac  walls ;  with  imbedded 
caseous  masses,  closely  resembling  the  so-called '  knotfy '  tomonra  of  the 
liver ;  and  with  more  or  less  indurated  thickening  and  adheskn  of  the 
pericardium.  True  gummata  of  recent  formation  have  also  been  obseiied. 
Microscopically,  the  diseased  tissues  present,  as  do  tboae  of  gmnmai* 
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developed  in  voluntary  muscles,  overgrowth  of  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  with  &tty  or  caseous  conversion  of  certain  parts,  in  which  the 
involved  muscular  fibres  share.  The  disease  may  implicate  any  part  of 
the  heart,  but  most  commonly  affects  the  ventricular  walls.  Sometimes 
it  forms  tumours,  which  project  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the  heart,  or 
oicroaeh  upon  its  cavities ;  sometimes  it  leads  to  thinning  of  certain  parts, 
and  to  aneurysmal  dilatation.  But  fibroid  change  of  the  cardiac  walls 
may  be  due  to  other  causes  than  syphiUs,  to  chronic  inflammation  for 
example,  and  the  specific  origin,  therefore,  of  all  such  cases  must  not  be 
hastily  assumed. 

The  conditions  here  spoken  of  may,  at  any  rate  in  a  clinical  point  of 
view  be  combined.  They  ars  chronic  in  their  progress ;  and  are  not  un- 
firequently  associated  with  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  lesion  of  the  valves, 
and  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  other  modifications  of  the  walls  or  cavities 
of  the  heart.  The  symptoms,  therefore,  which  they  induce,  although 
liable  to  considerable  variety  of  detail,  are  essentially  those  of  chronic  heart- 
disease,  and  mainly  of  those  conditions  or  stages  of  disease  in  which  the 
heart  is  enfeebled  and  incompetent  to  carry  on  the  circulation  efficiently. 
Dropsy  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  sudden  death  not  un&equent. 
The  disease  occurs  almost  exclusively  among  persons  of  middle  or 
advanced  age. 

D.  Malignant  Disease. 

This  affects  the  pericardium,  as  it  does  other  serous  membranes,  only 
much  less  firequently.  It  may  occur  here  in  the  form  of  miliary  granula- 
tions, lenticular  plates,  or  nodulated  outgrowths.  It  is  almost  without 
exception  secondary,  and  probably  never  attains  sufficient  proportions  to 
cause  obvious  symptoms.  Malignant  disease  of  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  heart  is  also  not  common,  and  is  probably  always  of  secondary  origin. 
GeneraUy  it  occurs  there  in  the  form  of  small  imbedded  tumours,  which 
are  of  no  practical  importance.  Occasionally,  however,  it  forms  masses, 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  or  orange,  which  encroach  on  the  cavities  or  orifices 
of  the  heart,  and  constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  the  circulation.  In 
some  instances,  sarcomatous  and  other  growths,  originating  in  the  pos- 
terior mediastinum,  involve  the  heart  by  continuity :  they  steal,  as  it  were, 
along  the  vessels  at  the  base,  and  then  gradually  infiltrate  the  muscular 
parietes  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  separating  the  muscular  fibres  from 
Qme  another,  and  causing  general  increase  of  thickness.  In  these  cases  no 
tomoors  may  be  developed,  and  microscopic  examination  may  be  needed 
fat  the  detection  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process  which  has  been  going 
on.  Among  the  varieties  of  malignant  disease  which  have  been  found  in- 
volving the  heart  and  pericardium  may  be  mentioned  scirrhus,  enoepbaloid, 
mcUnntirt  cancoT,  epithchoma,  lymphadenoma,  and  sarcoma. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
diagnoeed  during  life,  and  indeed  rarely  gives  evidence  of  its  presence 
by  symptoms  referrible  to  the  heart.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
symptoms  to  be  looked  for  are  those  indicative  of  cardiac  obstruction  and 
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weakness,  and  that  the  supervention  of  such  symptoms  in  the  prognes  of 
malignant  disease  might  suggest  the  possibility  of  cardiac  inTolvement 

E.  Parasites. 

These  are  seldom  met  with  in  connection  with  the  heart.  The  (rtc&im 
spiralis  has  never  been  found  in  it.  The  cysticercus  celluloses  has  been 
discovered  there,  but  not  as  productive  of  sjrmptoms.  Hydatid  tomoon 
also  have  occasionally  been  observed,  varying  from  the  size  of  an  omnge 
downwards,  and  either  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  mascular  walls, 
or  occupying  the  subserous  tissue  of  the  visceral  pericardium. 

The  symptoms  to  which  hydatids  would  give  rise  are  those :  either  of 
interference  with  the  due  performance  of  the  cardiac  functions ;  of  si^ 
puration,  to  which  such  cysts  are  liable ;  of  pericarditis,  dependent  <m 
extension  from  the  inflamed  cyst,  or  on  its  rupture  into  the  pericardinm; 
or,  lastly,  of  the  discharge  of  l^e  hydatid  contents  into  the  interior  of  the 
heart. 

F.  Treatmmt. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  eases 
in  which  the  heart  is  involved  in  adventitious  growths  or  the  seat  of  para- 
sites. The  symptoms  likely  to  be  induced  are  mainly  those  of  cardiac 
debility  and  incompetence ;  and  the  treatment  most  be  adapted  to  the 
symptoms  which  are  present.  It  may  be  said,  however,  generally,  that 
diffusible  stimulants  and  tonics  are  indicated. 


IV.  DEGENERATIONS. 

A.  Degenerations  of  the  Muscular  Walls. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — We  have  already  pointed  out  that, 
under  the  influence  of  starvation  and  various  wasting  diseases,  more 
especially  phthisis,  the  heart  becomes  remarkably  diminished  in  bulk. 
But  this  change  is  due  to  atrophy  alone,  the  muscular  fibres  ondeigcing 
simple  attenuation,  without  structural  change. 

Of  actual  degeneration,  three  varieties  are  generally  described: — 
namely  fatty  or  yellow  degeneration,  granular  or  brown  d^^erstion,  sad 
fibroid  degeneration. 

1.  Fatty  degeneration  in  an  advanced  condition  is  indicated  by  soft- 
ness of  the  affected  tissues,  opacity,  a  peculiar  pale  buff  colour,  and,  it  may 
be,  obvious  greasiness.  Under  tiie  microscope,  the  muscular  fibres  are 
found  to  have  lost,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  their  natural  striation,  to 
be  studded  with  minute  refractive  oily  molecules,  and  to  be,  as  a  rule, 
more  friable  than  in  health.  In  the  early  stage  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  oily  particles  occur  only  at  the  poles  of  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  or  arranged  in  longitudinal  strings ;  but  with  the  progress  of  the 
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disease  tiiey  get  more  nnmerons;  and  in  extreme  oases  the  fibres  lose 
all  their  normal  characteristics  and  are  converted  into  opaque,  irregular 
cylinders  of  accumulated  &ttj  particles. 

Fatty  d^eneration  occurs  under  various  conditions.  It  is  frequently 
the  result  of  inflammation,  and  when  developed  in  connection  with  peri- 
carditis occurs  more  especially  in  the  layer  of  muscular  fibres  immediately 
subjacent  to  the  visceral  pericardium.  It  is  sometimes  observed  in  acute 
diseases,  especially  certain  fevers,  and  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  We 
have  seen  it  remarkably  developed  in  a  child  that  died  of  acute  purpura. 
It  is  a  common  condition  of  advanced  life,  especially  if  this  be  attended 
with  certain  diseases  or  morbid  tendencies,  such  as  heart-disease,  chronic 
bronchitis,  Bright's  kidney,  hepatic  disease,  arterial  degeneration,  or  gout. 
It  is  common  also,  mainly  in  old  age,  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  ob- 
stniotive  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  of  any  other  morbid  condition 
impairing  the  vitaUty  of  certain  portions  of  the  organ. 

When  the  degeneration  occurs  in  connection  with  inflamed  serous 
membrane,  the  affected  lamina  appears  to  the  naked  eye  amemic,  and  in 
other  respects  but  little  altered.  When  it  is  due  to  general  disease  or  to 
disease  influencing  the  heart  generally  the  whole  oigaxi  may  become 
pallid  and  softened;  but  more  firequently  the  tissues  are  mottled  with 
fiittily  d^^nerated  spots  or  patches — a  condition  which  is  often  peculiarly 
distinct  in  the  camee  colmnnse  and  on  the  inner  surfEKse  of  the  ventricles. 
When  the  degeneration  is  secondary  to  obstructed  arteries,  it  usually 
occupies  a  circumscribed  r^on  which  presents,  as  a  rule,  remarkable 
softness  and  firiabiUty. 

2.  Oramdar  degeneration  is  generally  distributed  uniformly  through- 
out the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  which  assumes  a  brownish  hue. 
The  muscular  fibres  are  studded  with  longitudinal  strings  of  brownish 
particles,  the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  which  is  not  known.  The 
ciicamstances  which  determine  this  form  of  degeneration  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  those  to  which  general  fatty  degeneration  is  also  due. 

8.  Fibroid  degeneration  affects  portions  only  of  the  cardiac  walls, 
and  is  comparatively  common  on  the  right  side.  The  affected  tracts  are 
greyish,  dense,  and  hard — changes  which  are  due  in  different  degrees  to 
overgrowth  of  fibroid  tissue  and  to  wasting  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
their  conversion  into,  or  replacement  by,  fibroid  tissue.  The  change  is 
probably  often  undistinguishable  from  the  consequences  of  syphilis,  but 
is  sometimes  a  sequela  of  myocarditis.  Again,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
and  especially  the  form  of  it  secondary  to  Bright's  disease,  is  often  made 
up  partly  of  overgrowth  of  muscular  tissue,  partly  of  overgrowth  of  the 
intervening  connective  tissue ;  and  in  some  cases  the  latter  element 
becomes  disproportionately  abundant,  and  the  heart  consequently,  in  a 
sense,  d^enerate  and  enfeebled. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  d^enerative  affections  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  heart  are  mainly  those  of  cardiac  weakness  and  incompetence ; 
such  especially  as  dyspnoea,  hvidity,  tendency  to  syncope,  indistinctness 
of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  and  weakness  of  pulse,  which  may  be 
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quick,  slow,  irregnlar  or  variable.  To  these  must  of  course  be  added  the 
other  usual  consequenceB  of  defective  or  impeded  circulation.  Enfeeble- 
ment  from  degeneration  is  one  of  the  recognised  causes  of  sudden  death ; 
and  it  is  an  important  &ct  that  sudden  death  is  liable  to  occur  in  those 
in  whom  degeneration  is  not  yet  fax  advanced,  and  who  have  not  yet 
presented  definite  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease.  Rupture  of  the  heart  is 
not  uncommon  in  those  cases  in  which  local  softenings  from  arterial 
obstruction  are  present. 

B.  Degenerations  of  the  Valves  and  Endoearddti/m. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Fibroid,  fatty,  and  calcareous 
changes,  or  degenerations,  of  the  endocardium  are  among  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  heart-disease.  For  the  most  part  they  come  on  with 
advancing  years,  and  may  be  regarded  (with  the  corresponding  conditions 
of  the  arterial  system)  as  some  of  the  chief  consequences  and  indications 
of  senile  decay.  They  are  apt,  however,  to  manifest  themselves  even  in 
early  adult  life,  especially  in  those  who  have  lived  intemperate  or  over- 
laborious  lives,  or  have  suffered  from  syphihs,  or  are  the  subjects  of  ehronie 
Bright's  disease.  They  are  also  apt  to  supervene  on  ordinary  endocar- 
ditis ;  and  hence  it  is  often  difficult  (except  from  the  history)  to  distingnish 
between  degenerative  lesions  of  primary  origin  and  such  as  are  the  con- 
sequences of  bygone  acute  endocardial  inflammation.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  changes,  which  are  here  roughly  grouped  to- 
gether as  degenerations,  probably  for  the  most  part  take  their  ori^ 
in  a  form  of  chronic  endocarditis — a  subject  which  will  be  more  fidly 
discussed  when  we  come  to  speak  of  endoarteritis  and  defeneration  of 
arteries. 

Degenerative  changes  may  manifest  theiqselves  at  any  point  of  the 
endocardial  surface ;  but  far  more  frequently  involve  the  valves  than  other 
parts.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  left  ventricle  is  more  commonly 
affected  than  that  of  the  other  cavities ;  and  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves 
far  more  commonly  than  the  valves  of  the  right  side.  In  some  cases  the 
valves  present  simply  a  few  opaque,  buff-coloured  (atheromatous)  patches ; 
in  some  they  manifest  general  fibroid  thickening — a  condition  which  is 
usually  accompanied  by  contraction,  and  often  by  fatty  or  calcareoos 
deposit ;  in  some  cases  they  are  rendered  thick,  nodulated,  and  irregular, 
from  the  accumulation  of  combined  fibroid,  fatty,  and  calcareous  deposit, 
and  then,  if  the  disease  be  &r  advanced,  project  as  rigid  processes  across 
the  orifices  to  which  they  belong,  become  blended  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  one  another  at  their  bases,  and  reduce  the  valvular  aperture 
to  a  mere  chink  ;  in  some  cases,  again,  the  degenerate  tissue  undergoes 
erosion,  excavations  form,  and  finally  perhaps  the  valve  gets  perforated  or 
ruptured.  These  changes  generally  are  not  strictly  limited  to  the  valves ; 
but  are  apt  to  he  prolonged  from  the  aortic  to  the  aorta  or  the  septum 
ventriculorum,  and  from  the  mitral  to  the  chordsB  tendinese,  which  be- 
come thick,  short,  and  sometimes  incorporated  with  one  another.  The 
chordse  tendinese,  like  the  valves,  occasionally  get  lacerated. 
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Symptoms. — It  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  here  described  may 
produce  all  varieties  of  valvular  defects,  singly  or  in  combination ;  and 
more  especially  the  same  defects  that  commonly  result  from  acute 
endocarditis — namely,  obstructive  and  regui^tant  disease  of  the  aortic 
and  mitral  orifices.  The  changes  are  chronic,  and  the  symptoms  which 
they  induce  creep  on  insidiously  ;  so  that  it  often  happens  that  a  patient 
has  had  the  disease  upon  him  for  years  before  its  presence  is  distinctly 
revealed.  Indeed,  the  first  clear  indication  of  heart-disease  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  sudden  rupture  of  a  valve,  or  some  other  untoward  com- 
plication or  event ;  and  we  are  often  astonished  to  find  post  mortem  how 
extreme  a  degree  of  contraction  of  the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice  has  been 
compatible,  not  merely  with  life,  but  with  life  passed  in  comparative 
ease  and  comfort. 

The  early  symptoms  of  degenerative  disease  of  the  valves  are  usually 
vague,  comprising,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
more  or  less  shortness  of  breath,  occasional  neuralgic  pain  or  uneasiness 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  attacks  of  giddiness  or  £aintness,  and  not  un£re- 
qnently  impairment  of  the  digestive  functions.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
cardiac  affection  is  usually  associated  with  d^enerative  changes  in  the 
arteries  and  even  in  other  tissues,  the  symptoms  due  to  these  become 
mingled  with  those  of  the  heart-disease,  and  may  to  some  extent  aid  our 
diagnosis  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  heart.  Among  such  indications 
may  be  mentioned  the  presence  of  rigid  or  otherwise  diseased  arteries,  as 
revealed  by  the  condition  of  the  pulse  or  by  cerebral  symptoms,  and  the 
existence  of  the  arcus  senilis.  The  symptoms  of  the  declared  disease  are 
mainly  those  of  the  valvular  lesions  which  have  already  been  fully  con- 
sidered. The  chief  practical  point  to  be  remembered  is  that,  however 
slow  the  symptoms  may  have  been  in  attaining  serious  development,  the 
morbid  processes  on  which  they  depend  are  in  the  nature  of  things  pro- 
gressive and  tend  surely  to  a  fatal  issue. 

C.  Degenerations  of  the  Coronary  Arteries. 

The  coronary  arteries  and  their  branches  are  liable  to  all  those  de- 
generative changes  which  affect  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  and 
arterial  system.  Their  parietes  consequently  become  thickened  with 
&tty  or  calcareous  deposit,  and  their  channels  reduced  in  size  or  obliter- 
ated. The  latter  conditions  involve  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  parts 
to  which  the  affected  vessels  lead,  and  induce  those  localised  fatty 
changes,  attended  with  discoloration  of  tissue  and  softening,  which  have 
already  been  adverted  to. 

No  specific  symptoms  can  be  referred  directly  to  disease  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  Angina  pectoris  has  been  asserted  to  occur  with  special  fi^quency 
in  these  cases.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  arterial  degeneration  is 
usaally  present  in  persons  advanced  in  years,  and  is  then  usually  asso- 
ciated with  other  cardiac  degenerations. 
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D.  Treatment. 

Degenerative  conditdons  of  the  heart,  as  of  other  organs,  call  for  all 
measures — tonic,  alimentary,  and  hygienic — calculated  to  Tnaintaiti  or 
improve  the  general  health ;  but  they  also  need  special  precautions  and 
special  items  of  treatment,  according  to  the  particular  phenomena  and 
dangers  which  each  case  presents.  These  have  been  sufficiently  indi- 
cated on  an  earlier  page  under  the  head  of  the  treatment  of  cardiac 
derangements. 

V.  ANEURYSM   OF  THE  HEART, 

Catisation. — In  addition  to  that  general  dilatation  of  the  heart's 
cavities  which  has  been  previously  considered,  partial  dilatations  or 
aneurysms  are  occasionally  met  with.  They  have  been  oftener  observed 
in  men  than  in  women,  and  for  the  most  part  at  an  advanced  period  of 
Ufe.  They  are  not  uncommon,  however,  during  middle  age,  and  occur, 
indeed,  though  with  extreme  infirequency,  in  children. 

Localised  dilatation  obviously  depends  on  comparative  feebleness  of 
that  portion  of  the  cardiac  wall  which  imdergoes  dilatation,  and  its  inability 
to  resist  successfully  the  internal  pressiue  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The 
cause  of  weakness  is  doubtless  different  in  different  cases.  In  some  dila- 
tation seems  to  arise  in  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  lining  membrane,  or 
in  laceration  and  breaking  down  of  more  or  less  of  the  muscular  wall ; 
but  in  most  it  is  apparently  due  to  the  presence  of  one  of  those  forms 
of  enfeeblement  which  have  just  been  passed  in  review,  namely,  fisttj, 
fibroid,  or  some  other  variety  of  degenerative  change.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  it  may  be  a  consequence  of  endocarditis  and  myocarditis,  in 
either  their  acute  or  their  chronic  forms,  and  of  syphilis.  Not  improbably 
also  it  occasionally  originates,  as  do  arterial  aneurysms,  in  the  effects  of 
violent  muscular  exertion  or  of  violence  inflicted  from  without. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Cardiac  aneurysms  now  and  then  occur  in  the  ri^t 
ventricle  and  even  in  the  left  auricle,  more  specially  at  the  foramen  ovale ; 
but  by  far  their  most  common  seat  is  the  left  ventricle.  They  are 
generally  said  to  affect  chiefly  the  apex  of  this  cavity ;  but  they  may 
originate  at  any  spot  within  it.  In  size  they  range  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  the  hWt  itself.  In  form  they  may  be :  a  simple  bemispherieal 
expansion  of  the  apex  or  some  other  part ;  or  flask-like,  commonicating 
by  a  comparatively  small  orifice  with  the  ventricular  cavity  ;  or  sacculated, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  intercommunicating  chambers  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  walls,  and  extending  over  a  more  or  less  considerable 
area.  Their  parietes  vary  in  thickness,  and  are  sometimes  as  thin  as 
paper  ;  and  generally  (especially  if  the  aneurysm  be  of  large  size  tx  oH 
date)  consist  of  dense  fibroid  material,  with  little  or  no  trace  of  muscular 
tissue.  Occasionally  they  undergo  calcification.  Cardiac  aneoiysma 
sometimes  are  empty,  sometimes  contain  laminated  or  other  forms  of 
coagulum.    As  regards  their  results,  they  seem  occasionaUy,  after  having 
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reaehed  a  certain  size,  to  remain  stationary,  or  nearly  so ;  but  they  tend 
oltimately  to  undergo  laceration,  and  thus  to  cause  communication 
between  the  left  Tentricle  and  one  or  other  of  the  auricles,  the  right  ven- 
tricle or  the  pericardium.  In  their  progress  towards  the  surface  they  not 
unfreqnently  cause  pericardial  inflammation,  and  adhesions,  which  both 
delay  rapture  and  limit  its  effects. 

Among  cardiac  aneurysms  must  be  included  those  of  the  valves  and 
coronary  arteries.  Valvular  aneurysms  occur  chiefly  in  the  aortic  and 
mitral  valves,  bat  occasionally  in  the  tricuspid,  as  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tory or  degenerative  weakening  or  erosion ;  and  they  constitute  bulgings 
of  various  sizes,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  valve,  project  into  the 
ventricle,  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  into  the 
auricle  and  usually  sooner  or  later  rupture,  and  thus  allow  of  free  regur- 
gitation. 

Aneurysms  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  rare.  They  are  generally 
developed  in  the  trunks  at  a  short  distance  from  the  aorta,  and  form  small 
tomoars  in  the  transverse  sulci.  Occasionally  numerous  small  aneurysms 
stod  not  only  the  trunks,  but  also  many  of  the  larger  branches.  Like 
cardiac  aneurysms,  they  may  open  into  the  pericardium,  cardiac  cavities, 
or  large  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — Cardiac  aneurysms  for  the  most  part  are  never  suspected 
to  be  present  until  the  occurrence  of  rupture  causes  either  grave  symptoms 
of  cardiac  disease,  or  death  from  escape  of  blood  into  the  pericardial  cavity. 
There  are  no  special  symptoms  by  which  their  presence  is  indicated. 
They  are  of  course  frequently  attended  with  some  of  the  usual  symptoms 
of  chronic  heart-disease ;  and  when  large  and  so  situated  as  to  come  into 
relation  with  the  anterior  thoracic  parietes,  the  presence  of  a  pulsating 
tomonr  distinct  from  the  heart  may  occasionally  be  recognised. 


VI.  RUPTURE  OP  THE  HEART.     EPPUSION  OP  BLOOD 
INTO  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

Causation. — Perforation  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  may  be  due 
to  accidental  or  other  violence  ;  with  such  cases,  however,  the  physician 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Spontaneous  rupture  is  an  affection  almost 
exclusively  of  advanced  age;  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  floor  of  an 
aneurysm,  sometimes  in  a  heart  generally  weakened  by  degenerative 
changes,  but  more  frequently  in  a  circumscribed  patch  of  softening,  due 
to  atheromatous  disease  and  obstruction  of  the  artery  which  supplies  it ; 
and  it  is  generally  immediately  traceable  to  some  muscular  effort  or 
mental  disturbance.    Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Spontaneous  rupture  occurs  almost  without  excep- 
tion in  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  mostly  in  front.  It  generally 
forms  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  an  irregular  rent,  or  series  of 
rents,  which  pass  irregularly  through  the  walls,  and  present  considerable 
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differences  of  size,  form  and  position,  on  the  inner  and  outer  sor&oes 
respectively.  The  lacerated  tissue,  moreover,  is  generally  infiltrated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  with  blood.  The  consequences  of  laceration  of  the 
heart,  though  in  all  cases  death  ultimately  ensues,  present  a  good  deal  of 
variety.  In  some  instances  (especially  in  cardiac  aneurysm)  the  actual 
rupture  into  the  pericardium  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  pericardial 
adhesions  ;  in  some  the  rupture  occurs  primarily  into  the  connective  tissue 
beneath  the  visceral  pericardium ;  in  both  of  which  cases  the  effusion  of 
blood  is  at  first  circumscribed,  and  the  patient  may  sink,  not  suddenly 
from  copious  hemorrhage,  but  slowly  with  the  symptoms  of  pericarditis. 
In  some  instances  the  rupture  occiurs  directly  into  the  pericardial  cavity, 
and  rapid  escape  of  blood  takes  place  into  it.  The  pericardium  is  th«i 
found  post  mortem  to  be  distended  with  blood — partly  serum,  partly  a  bag 
of  undecolorised  coagulum  in  which  the  heart  is  enclosed,  and  by  which 
it  is  concealed ;  the  heart,  moreover,  is  found  empty,  flattened,  and  wrinkled 
on  the  surfEtce,  as  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  considerable  pressure. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  heart  are 
&r  firom  uniform.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  patient  is  attacked 
with  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  gasps  for  breath,  faints,  and 
dies  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  or  even  a  few  seconds.  In  some 
cases  he  is  also  attacked  with  sudden  severe  cardiac  pain,  faintness,  and 
dyspnoea,  but  rallies  to  some  extent ;  and  then,  passing  into  a  condition 
of  extreme  collapse,  attended  with  remarkable  feebleness  of  pulse,  coldnew 
of  extremities,  profase  sweats,  anxiety  and  restlessness,  sighing  respiration 
or  extreme  dyspnoea,  and  great  oppression,  constriction,  or  pain  at  the 
chest,  dies  at  the  end  of  some  hours.  In  some  cases  again  (and  these  are 
they  in  which  adherent  pericardium  or  other  cirovunstances  delay  or  prevent 
the  impletion  of  the  serous  cavity  with  blood)  the  symptoms  which  mark 
the  occurrence  of  laceration  subside,  and  the  patient  returns  apparently  to 
a  state  of  more  or  less  complete  health ;  upon  which,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
hours,  or  perhaps  a  few  days,  either  sudden  death  occurs  from  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  into  the  pericardium,  or  pericarditis  becomes  developed, 
and  sooner  or  later  carries  him  off. 

The  phenomena  which  attend  the  rupture  of  aortic  aneurysms  into 
the  pericardial  cavity  are  identical  with  those  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed. 

Other  ruptures  of  the  heart  besides  those  of  its  outer  muscular  waUs 
may  take  place ;  thus,  either  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  or  that  of  the 
auricles  may  become  perforated,  the  musouli  papillares  or  chorde  tendinea? 
may  be  broken,  or  the  aortic,  mitral,  or  other  viJves  torn  firom  their  sttad- 
ments  or  split.  Such  lacerations  occur  spontaneously  probably  in  those 
cases  only  in  which  there  has  been  previous  weakening  firom  disease.  I%« 
aortic  valve  chiefly  suffers  in  this  respect,  and  the  tendinous  cords  of  the 
mitral.  The  consequences  of  these  lesions  are  obvious  :  in  the  fiiBt  two 
oases,  a  communication  will  be  established  between  the  auricles  or  ven- 
tricles ;  and  in  the  others  regurgitation  of  blood  firom  the  arteries  into 
the  ventricles,  or  tmm  the  ventricles  into  the  auricles  will  be  set  op  or 
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augmented.  The  symptoms  here  will  be  mainly  those  of  advanced  valve- 
disease ;  and  the  nature  of  the  accident  on  which  they  depend  may  pos- 
abiy  be  diagnosed,  partly  by  the  sadden  occurrence  or  a^^n^vation  of  the 
patient's  Bymptoms,  partly  by  the  circumstances  under  which  this  sudden 
occurrence  or  aggravation  took  place,  and  partly  by  auscultatory  signs. 


Vn.    HYDRO-PERICARDIUM. 


Dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  like  hydro-thorax  or  ascites,  is  one  of  the 
incidents  of  general  dropsy.  It  may  depend  also  on  local  causes,  such  as 
obstruction  of  the  coronary  veins,  and  the  growth  of  tubercles  or  cancer. 
A  greater  or  less  degree  of  it  is  of  common  occurrence.  The  amount  of 
serous  fluid  present  rarely  exceeds  half  a  pint,  and  is  often  not  more  than 
one  or  two  ounces.  It  is  insufficient,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  to  cause  obvious 
symptoms  or  to  be  discoverable  during  life.  Hydro-pericardium,  however, 
like  other  varieties  of  dropsy  of  serous  cavities,  may  become  excessive, 
and  hence  not  only  embarrass  the  movements  of  the  heart,  but  reveal  its 
presence  by  the  physical  indications  (which  have  been  already  discussed) 
of  fluid  accumulation  in  the  pericardial  cavity.  When,  however,  it  be- 
comes thus  extreme,  there  is  generally  reason  to  suspect  its  association 
with  some  degree  of  pericardial  inflammation. 

Hydro-pericardium  rarely,  if  ever,  demands  special  treatment.  Counter- 
irritation  of  the  prsecordial  region,  and  the  treatment  of  the  condition  on 
which  the  dropsy  depends,  are  the  chief  measures  to  be  adopted.  It  is 
eonceivable  that  paracentesis  might  be  needed. 


Vm.  SYNCOPE. 


Catuation. — The  aetiology  and  symptoms  of  syncope  have  been  dis- 
enssed  in  an  earUer  part  of  this  work,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 
With  reference,  however,  to  the  heart's  share  in  its  production  we  may 
malra  a  few  additional  observations  here.  The  cardiac  feilure  (which 
ahrays  takes  place  to  some  extent)  is  commonly  referrible  to  causes, 
immtal  or  physical,  operating  through  the  nervous  system;  the  heart 
becomes  more  or  less  completely  paralysed,  and  contracts  feebly  or  not  at 
t31  upon  its  contents.  In  some  oases,  however,  its  feilure  to  act  depends 
apoQ  the  presence  of  some  mechanical  impediment  to  its  action,  as  when 
it  is  compressed  by  rapid  serous  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  or  by  the 
eaeape  of  blood  into  that  cavity,  or  as  when  sudden  obstruction  of  one  of 
the  ffa"*'*^-  orifices  by  a  clot  or  embolus  takes  place,  or  the  patient  is 
sufEaring  from  obstmotive  valve-disease.  Hearts  enfeebled  either  by 
dilatation  at  by  &tty  or  other  forms  of  degeneration,  or  by  abundant  or 
dense  pericardial  false  membranes,  are  especially  liable  to  failure  of  action, 
and  are  necessarily  more  liable  than  others  to  suffer  under  the  influence 
of  those  causes  of  fulure  which  have  been  previously  enumerated. 

Treatment. — A  patient  suffering  from  syncope  should  be  placed  in  the 
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horizontal  position,  all  ligatures  should  be  removed  from  the  neck  and 
elsewhere,  and  he  should  be  freely  exposed  to  cool  fresh  air.  Ammonia, 
or  other  such  stimulants,  should  be  held  to  the  nostrils ;  ammonia,  ether, 
or  alcohol  administered  by  the  month ;  or,  if  they  cannot  be  swallowed, 
these  or  turpentine  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  enemata ;  cold  water 
should  be  dashed  in  the  face,  either  from  a  jug  or  by  means  of  a  wetted 
cloth  or  towel,  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the  epigastrium  and  to  the  limbs. 
If  death  seems  imminent,  it  is  important  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  by  frictions,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  artifidd 
respiration,  to  stimulate  the  heart  by  galvanism,  or,  if  the  veins  be  dis- 
tended, to  bleed  from  the  external  jugular  vein.  If  syncope  be  the  result 
of  profuse  hemorrhage,  the  question  of  transfusion  naturally  arises. 
Whenever  the  syncopic  condition  assumes  a  chronic  form  it  is  important 
to  maintain  the  bodily  temperature  and  to  prevent  the  patient  from  making 
any  kind  of  exertion.  Then,  too,  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  patient's 
vital  powers  by  the  judicious  exhibition  of  nourishment,  and  the  assuage- 
ment of  vomiting  and  all  other  symptoms  which  tend  to  impede  this 
improvement,  become  objects  of  the  highest  importance.  The  valae  of 
iron  and  other  tonics  in  promoting  restoration  to  health,  and  of  opium  or 
chloral  hydrate  in  remedying  sleeplessness,  excitement,  or  delirium,  need 
scarcely  be  insisted  upon. 


IX.    PALPITATION.    GRAVES'S  DISEASE.  (Exophthalmie  goUn.) 

A.  Palpitation. 

The  phenomena  of  palpitation,  so  far  as  they  involve  the  heart  and 
vessels  only,  have  already  been  adverted  to.  They  comprise  increased 
frequency  of  cardiac  action,  suddenness  of  impulse,  together  with,  not 
unfrequently,  some  irregularity  or  intermission. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  palpitation  are  throbbing  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  noises  in  the  ears,  muscse,  giddiness,  fointness,  hurried 
respiration,  precordial  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  flushing  of  fisMse,  coldness 
of  extremities,  clamminess  of  surface,  together  with  which  are  often 
associated  rushing  sounds  or  murmurs  at  the  cardiac  orifices,  in  the 
larger  arteries,  and  even  in  the  larger  veins  of  the  neck. 

The  conditions  under  which  palpitation  occurs  are  very  numerouB. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned:  mental  excitement;  excessive  bodily 
exertion ;  indigestion ;  the  influence  of  certain  articles  of  diet  or  luxury, 
more  especially  strong  tea,  and  tobacco ;  anaemia  and  debility,  however 
produced ;  hysteria ;  gout ;  and,  besides  these,  the  presence  of  actual 
cardiac  disease.  In  many  of  the  cases  here  enumerated  the  palpitatiw  is 
occasional  only,  and  disappears  wholly  with  the  removal  of  the  condition 
on  which  it  depends.  But  sometimes  it  assumes  a  chronic  character. 
The  heart  is  then  apt  to  get  dilated  and  hypertrophied ;  and  these  very 
changes  tend  to  maintain  or  aggravate  the  conditions  out  of  which  they 
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B.  Graves's  Disease. 

Definition. — The  most  remarkable  cases  of  persistent  palpitation  are 
those  described  by  Graves  and  Basedow,  in  which,  together  with  pal- 
pitation, there  is  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  exophthalmos  or 
protmsion  of  the  eyeballs. 

Causation. — These  associated  phenomena  are  most  commonly  met 
with  in  yomig  women  above  the  age  of  puberty ;  they  are  seldom  observed 
in  girls  of  younger  age,  and  seldom  originate  in  advanced  life.  Men  are 
affected  much  less  frequently  than  women.  The  patients  are,  in  some 
eases,  ansemic  or  hysterical,  but  by  no  means  invariably  so.  Sometimes 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  dates  &om  an  attack  of  fever,  or  is 
attributed  to  mental  shock  or  over-exertion.  Occasionally  it  ensues  on 
organic  lesions  of  the  heart.  By  some  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
cardiac  disturbance  precedes  and  is  the  cause  of  the  goitre  and  exoph- 
thalmos. But  against  this  view  is  the  fact  that  long-continued  palpita- 
tion is  constantly  met  with  in  persons  who  never  have  any  apparent  ten- 
dency to  affection  of  either  the  orbit  \)r  the  thyroid  body.  Others  have 
regarded  the  goitre  as  the  primary  lesion,  and  have  referred  the  cardiac 
and  other  symptoms  to  its  influence,  exerted  either  by  pressure  on  the 
arteries  of  the  neck  or  in  some  less  obvious  manner.  It  is  sufficient,  how- 
ever, in  opposition  to  this  view,  to  point  out  that  Graves's  disease  is 
sometimes  present  without  thyroid  enlargement,  and  that  palpitation  and 
exophthalmos  are  not  specially  common  among  the  oitrous  inhabitants 
of  goitrous  districts.  The  proximate  cause,  indeed,  of  the  disease  is  very 
obscure.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  it 
probable  that  the  collective  symptoms  are  due  to  some  affection  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  which  tdlows  of  passive  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of 
the  neck,  thyroid  body  and  orbit,  and  at  the  same  time  of  excited  action 
of  the  heart.  Many  of  the  symptoms,  in  fact,  closely  accord  with  those 
producible  either  by  paralysis  or  by  functional  disturbance  of  the  sym- 
pathetic. Moreover,  various  observers  have  described,  in  fatal  cases  of 
the  disease,  morbid  conditions  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

Morbid  anatomy,  symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  Graves's 
disease  may  come  on  suddenly  or  gradually.  In  the  latter  case  the  patient 
probably  first  complains  of  violent  and  frequently  repeated  cardiac  pal- 
pitation, t(%ether  with  distressing  pulsation  of  the  arteries  in  the  neck. 
After  these  phenomena  have  existed  for  an  indefinite  period,  changes 
are  observed  in  the  eyes  and  thyroid  body.  The  affection  of  the  eyes,  if 
not  actually  prior  in  point  of  time  to  that  of  the  thyroid  body,  is  generally 
perceived  earlier.  At  first  the  change  is  slight,  and  evident  only  to  those 
to  whom  the  patient's  healthy  aspect  is  familiar.  The  eyes  are  a  little 
more  prominent,  glistening,  and  staring  than  they  were.  But  gradually 
their  prominence  becomes  more  and  more  pronoimced,  until  they  pro- 
trude so  £eu:  through  the  eyelids  that  these  are  unable  to  close  in  sleep,  and 
even  at  ordinary  times  are  so  widely  separated  that  the  comese  are  visibly 
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encircled  by  the  sclerotics.  Occasionally  even  the  insertions  of  the  recti 
muscles  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  exophthalmos  is  generally 
equal  on  both  sides.  Occasionally,  however,  it  begins  unilaterally,  and, 
even  when  both  eyes  become  involved,  continues  more  pronounced  on  one 
side.  It  is  curious  that  inflammation  rarely  attacks  the  insufficiently 
protected  eyeballs  ;  and  that  sight  remains  for  the  most  part  unaffected, 
excepting,  perhaps,  that  the  patient  is  troubled  with  muscse,  becomes  long 
or  short  sighted,  and  suffers  from  fatigue  in  using  the  eyes.  The  protru- 
sion of  the  eyeballs  is  often  variable  to  some  extent,  increasing  imder  the 
influence  of  palpitation,  or  excitement,  and  at  the  menstrual  periods ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  due  either  to  accumulation  of  fat,  or  of  bt  with  incTMiae 
of  connective  tissue,  in  the  orbits,  or  to  dilatation  of  the  orbital  vessels,  or 
to  these  conditions  combined  in  various  proportions.  It  is  often  attended 
with  aching  or  throbbing  in  the  orbits,  and  not  un&equently  subsides 
whoUy  after  death. 

The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  is  for  the  most  part  very  gradual ; 
and  attention  is  generally  first  directed  to  it  by  the  continued  presence  of 
pulsation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It  then  causes  merely  a  slight 
fulness  in  the  usual  situation  of  the  gland,  but  more  especially  on  the  ri^t 
side,  and  is  subject  to  variations  in  degree ;  sooner  or  later,  however,  » 
manifest  tumour  results.  This  may  be  symmetrical,  or  may  continue  to 
be  a  little  larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  but  rarely  attains  a 
large  size,  or  produces  injurious  effects  by  pressure  on  neighbouring  parts. 
This  form  of  goitre  is  more  vascular  and  generally  softer  than  ordinary 
goitre,  and  is  often  attended  with  a  thrill  or  distinct  pulsation,  percei^ble 
to  the  patient  as  well  as  to  the  examiner,  and  with  arterial  or  venous 
murmur.  It  has,  indeed,  more  than  once  been  mistaken  for  aneoiysm. 
Its  size,  like  the  prominence  of  the  eyes,  is  liable  to  change. 

The  condition  of  the  palpitating  heart  varies  somewhat.  For  the  most 
part  its  action  is  violent  and  rapid  and  apt  to  be  irregular,  and  its  sounds 
loud  and  ringing ;  its  area  of  dulness  is  often  increased.  In  most  cases  H 
is  at  first  structurally  healthy,  and  so  it  may  continue.  Often,  however, 
the  persistence  of  palpitation  induces  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  A 
functional  systolic  murmur  is  not  unfrequently  audible  at  the  base,  aod 
murmurs  are  often  audible  also  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  neck. 
Pulsation  of  the  veins  in  the  neck  is  sometimes  observed.  Occasianally, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  phenomena  of  Graves's  disease  super- 
vene on  actual  cardiac  disease  ;  and  in  most  cases  in  which  post-noortem 
examinations  have  been  made,  atheromatous  change  has  been  detected  in 
the  arterial  system. 

The  phenomena  above  described  are  not  the  only  ones  commonly  pre- 
sented in  this  affection.  It  has  been  especially  observed  that  the  patinnt 
is  liable  to  be  irritable,  fretful,  peevish,  incapable  of  appUcation,  and  to 
suffer  from  sleeplessness ;  that  her  appetite  is  capricious,  often  voradotu  ; 
that  she  suffers  fh>m  flatulence,  and  at  one  time  from  constipation,  aft 
another  from  diarrhcea ;  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  febrile  excitement, 
with  elevation  of  temperature  by  one  or  two  degrees,  and  that  this  coodi- 
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tion  may  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  Trousseau's  '  cerebral  macula ; ' 
that  there  is  generally  amenorrhoea,  and  not  nnfrequently  leucorrhoea ; 
that  the  complexion  is  liable  after  a  time  to  become  sallow  or  dead-leaf 
like,  and  the  hair  to  get  dry,  thin,  and  scanty.  Anaemia  and  cachexia  are 
also  sometimes  present.  In  some  cases  enlargement  of  the  spleen  has 
been  observed ;  and  in  some,  enlargement  of  the  mammse.  Dr.  G.  H. 
Savage  '  has  drawn  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  which  had  previously 
been  observed,  that  patients  with  exophthalmos  sometimes  become  insane ; 
and  that  their  insanity  is  usually  acute  mania,  and  often  proves  fatal. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  early  stage  of  Graves's  disease,  palpita- 
tion, with  throbbing  of  the  vessels  in  the  neck,  may  be  present  without 
obvious  thyroid-gland  or  eye  affection,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  goitre, 
in  some  the  exophthalmos,  never  becomes  developed. 

Graves's  disease  is  not  usually  dangerous  to  life.  Occasionally  patients 
recover  entirely;  more  commonly  there  is  partial  amendment  only ;  and 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  disease  is  slowly  progressive,  and  at  best 
after  a  while  becomes  stationary.  When  death  takes  place  it  is  mostly  the 
consequence  of  some  intercurrent  affection,  more  especially  of  the  lungs. 
Occasionally  the  enlarged  thyroid-gland  compresses  the  trachea,  and 
causes  stridor  and  dyspnoea ;  and  in  rare  cases,  of  which  we  have  had  one 
under  our  own  care,  causes  death  by  asphyxia. 

Treatment. — There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  Some  recommend,  Trousseau  condemns,  the  use  of 
iodine.  Iron  is  generally  strongly  advocated ;  both  Trousseau  and  Von 
Grafe,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  it  as  injurious.  Depletory  measures, 
and  even  the  removal  of  blood,  have  been  lauded.  Digitolis  in  largish  and 
frequent  doses  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  in  promoting  contraction 
of  the  dilated  and  pulsatile  vessels,  and  in  thus  relieving  and  curing  the 
disease.  On  the  same  principle  ergot  of  rye  or  lead  may  be  supposed  to 
be  indicated.  Belladonna  again  seems  to  act  beneficially.  Gold  applica- 
tions to  the  thyroid  body  and  to  the  prsecordial  region  are  said  to  be  very 
serviceable.  If  the  patient  be  anaemic,  or  suffer  from  amenorrhoea,  want 
of  sleep,  or  any  other  condition  calculated  to  cause  or  maintain  iU-health, 
special  treatment  will  of  course  be  needed.  When  the  enlarged  thyroid 
body  causes  dangerous  symptoms  from  pressure  on  important  parts,  opera- 
tive measures  may  be  needed.  Owing  to  the  vascularity  of  this  form 
of  goitre,  its  resection  is  attended  with  great  danger.  But  when  the 
isthmus  is'  small  this  may  be  divided  with  tiie  same  beneficial  results  that 
attend  its  division  in  ordinary  goitre. 

>  •  Oay'a  Hospital  Beports,'  vol.  zzvi. 
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X.  CARDIAC  NEURALGIA.    ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Causation. — The  causes  which  induce  cardiac  neuralgia  are  numerous, 
but  for  the  most  part  such  as  affect  the  circulation  either  through  the  ner- 
vous system  or  by  muscular  exertion.  Among  them  are  mental  excite- 
ment, such  as  anger,  or  any  sudden  impression  of  pain  or  pleasure ;  intem- 
perance in  eating  or  drinking ;  active  exercise,  especially  ascending  a  hill 
or  staircase,  and  straining  at  stool ;  in  some  cases  even  a  blast  of  cold  air. 
The  attacks  are  often  brought  on  by  mere  walking  exercise,  and  not  un- 
frequently  occur  during  sleep.  Cardiac  neuralgia  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  heart-disease  and  cases  of  aortic  aneurysm,  and  under  these  conditions 
may  be  met  with  at  any  age  and  in  either  sex. 

Pathology,  symptoms,  and  progress. — Neuralgia  of  the  heart  is  referred 
primarily  and  maii^y  to  the  prsecordial  region,  and  occurs  therefore  chiefly 
to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  but  sometimes  involves  the  sternal  and  right 
mammary  regions  as  well.  It  varies  in  severity ;  is  aching,  burning,  or 
indescribable ;  but  is  generally  attended  with  a  sense  of  constriction,  dread 
of  breathing  deeply,  and  anxiety.  It  may  radiate  down  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  up  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  or  backwards  to  the 
spine ;  but  is  specially  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  extend  to  the  left 
shoulder,  and  thence  downwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm  to 
the  elbow.  Not  unfreqnently  it  spreads  to  both  shoulders,  thence  to  both 
elbows,  and  thence  again  to  the  wrists  and  even  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Occasionally  it  involves  the  lower  extremities  similarly.  The  abnormal 
sensation  which  extends  along  the  arms  and  lower  limbs  is  sometimes  an 
aching,  sometimes  a  sense  of  tightness  or  constriction,  sometimes  a  ting- 
ling, and  not  unfrequently  a  mere  numbness.  In  connection  with  these 
symptoms,  the  affected  limbs,  as  also  the  face,  suddenly  become  pale  and 
cold ;  to  which  conditions  venous  congestion  and  clammy  sweats  are  apt 
presently  to  succeed.  During  the  height  of  the  attack  the  patient  often 
becomes  giddy  and  £sunt,  and  sometimes  falls  into  a  state  of  insensibility 
which  may  be  attended  with  convulsions. 

Attacks  of  cardiac  neuralgia  vary  in  their  intensity,  duration,  and  fre- 
quency of  recurrence,  and  in  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur.  They 
may  be  so  shght  as  to  consist  in  nothing  more  than  a  momentary  pain  or 
imeasiness  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  some  extension  to  one  or  both 
shoulders.  They  may  be  so  severe  that  the  patient  suffers,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  suffering,  indescribable  agony,  with  the  overpowering  dread 
of  impending  death.  He  suddenly  becomes  stiU,  fearing  even  to  breathe ; 
clutches  whatever  is  near  him  for  support ;  or,  assuming  some  strange 
attitude  which  experience  has  taught  him,  grovels  on  all  fours,  lies  upon 
his  chest,  or  sits  astride  a  chair  with  his  face  to  the  back,  and  his  head 
bent  over  it.  The  attacks  may  last  from  a  few  seconds  to  many  hours. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  their  continuance  is  due  to  the  repetition  of 
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paroxysms  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  no  great  intensity.  Sometimes 
a  patient  has  one  attack  only  ;  or  he  has  a  succession  of  attacks  at  inter- 
vals, and  then  no  more ;  sometimes  the  first  is  fatal ;  more  commonly 
the  affection  commences  comparatively  slightly,  with  attacks  succeeding 
(me  another  at  long  intervals,  but  gradually  the  intervals  become  shorter, 
and  the  attacks  more  severe,  and  recur  on  slighter  and  slighter  provo. 
cation. 

When  cardiac  neuralgia  occurs  independently  of  distinct  cardiac  lesion 
it  has  received  the  name  of  angina  pectoris.  This  is  rarely  met  with  below 
the  age  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  is  far  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  too,  it  has  a  marked  tendency  to  recur  at  gradu- 
ally shortening  intervals  and  with  increasing  severity,  and  sooner  or  later 
to  prove  fatal.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  manifests  itself  in 
yoong  persons;  and  occasionally  also  (and  more  particularly  in  them) 
complete  recovery  takes  place  eventually.  After  death  firom  angina  pec- 
toris, various  lesions  have  been  detected ;  and  these  (the  more  important 
of  which  are  calcification  of  the  coronary  vessels,  and  fotty  and  other 
degenerative  affections  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart)  have  been 
regarded  as  its  cause.  In  other  cases  the  heart  has  been  found  to  be  per- 
fectly healthy.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  lesions  as  are  here  adverted 
to  can  only  act,  if  they  act  at  all,  as  predisposing  causes.  What,  then,  is 
the  proximate  cause  ?  It  has  been  assumed  to  be  spasm  or  cramp  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart ;  and  in  favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  ob- 
served how  intense  is  the  agony  which  may  be  produced  by  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  bowels,  uterus,  or  voluntary  muscles.  The  character  of  the 
pulse  has  been  described  as  being  sometimes  weak  and  scarcely  perceptible ; 
at  other  times,  slow,  full,  and  strong.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe, 
both  firom  the  pallor  and  coldness  of  surfJEUse  which  attend  the  onset  of  the 
attack,  and  from  sphygmographic  observation,  that  an  essential  feature 
of  the  disease  is  sudden  and  extreme  contraction  of  the  systemic  arteries, 
which  both  prevents  the  free  passage  of  blood  to  the  capillaries,  and,  dam- 
ming it  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  heart,  excites  that  organ  to  unwonted  but 
more  or  less  fruitless  efforts. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cardiac  neuralgia,  or  angina  pectoris, 
must  be  partly  prophylactic,  partly  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  spasmodic 
attacks.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  patient  should  avoid  or 
obviate  all  those  conditions  which  are  apt  to  produce  the  affection ;  that 
he  should  eschew  all  mental  and  bodily  exertion  or  fatigue ;  and  that 
indigestion  and  all  other  functional  derangements  should  be  as  £ar  as 
possible  prevented  by  careful  attention  to  diet  and  appropriate  remedial 
measures.  For  the  treatment  of  the  anginal  attack  various  remedies  have 
been  suggested.  Amongst  the  most  valuable  are  the  diffusible  stimulants 
— ammonia,  ether,  and  brandy — and  narcotics,  such  as  opium,  and  bella- 
donna. During  an  attack,  diffusible  stimulants  are  probably  the  most 
useful.  Faradism  to  the  cardiac  region  has  been  attended  with  good 
results.  Dr.  Brunton,  guided  by  the  fact  of  the  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  arteries  which  attends,  it  it  do  not  cause,  angina,  has  tried  the 
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inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl  (which  relaxes  the  mnscnlar  walls  of  tiieae 
vessels)  during  the  paroxysm  with  striking  benefit.  He  applies  five  or 
six  drops  to  the  nostrils  on  a  rag  or  piece  of  blotting  paper.  This  method 
has  since  been  largely  employed,  and  with  marked  sncoess. 


XI.  CYANOSIS  AND  MALF0BMATI0N8. 

A.  Cyanosis. 

CoMsation. — Lividity  or  blaeness  of  the  skin  is  a  fireqaent  symptom  of 
those  diseases  or  conditions  in  which  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood  is  inter- 
fered with,  and  especially,  therefore,  of  some  forms  of  lungand  heart  disease. 
It  may  be  met  with,  consequently,  in  all  cases  in  which  impediment  exists 
to  the  passage  of  air  along  the  larynx  or  trachea ;  in  all  cases  also  in  whicli 
there  is  obstructive  disease  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  whether  it  be  bronohitiB 
or  any  other  affection ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which,  whether  from  emphysema 
or  other  organic  lesions,  or  from  pulmonary  congestion  or  oedema,  the  &ee 
ti-ansmission  of  blood  along  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  or  the  free  admisHJon 
of  air  into  the  air-cells,  is  interfered  with.  It  is  a  striking  characteristic  ot 
cholera ;  in  which  disease,  either  firom  alteration  in  the  blood  or  from  con- 
traction of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  blood  oeaaes 
to  pass  in  quantity  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Lastly,  it  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  cases  of  heart-disease,  more  especially  of  the  right  side, 
and  in  cases  of  congenital  malformation. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — It  is  in  the  last  class  of  cases,  indeed,  th&t 
the  condition  commonly  known  as  cyanosis  is  most  frequently  present — 
cases  in  which  the  blueness  first  manifests  itself  at  birth,  or  within  a  few 
weeks,  a  few  months,  or  very  rarely  a  few  years  after  that  event.  We 
shall  describe  it  as  it  presents  itself  in  these  cases.  The  blueness  of  sorfaoe 
varies  in  depth,  but  is  always  most  pronounced  in  the  cheeks,  Ups,  tongue, 
and  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Here  the  natural  rosy  hue  maj 
merely  present  the  slightest  possible  inclination  to  purple,  or  the  parts  may 
be  purple,  blue,  or  almost  black.  The  general  surface  is  dusky,  or  livid,  and 
ghastly.  The  tint  varies  from  time  to  time ;  it  gets  intensified  under  the 
influence  of  exertion,  mental  excitement,  exposure  to  oold,  or  catarrhal  or 
other  like  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  and  in  some  cases  it  almort 
entirely  subsides  during  times  of  comparatively  good  health,  and  petfect 
quiescence.  The  coi^unctivsB  are  mostly  congested,  oBdematous,  and  glistan- 
ing ;  the  lips,  and  perhaps  the  nose  and  eyelids,  are  tumid ;  but  the  moat 
remarkable  degree  of  tumefaction  is  always  manifested  by  the  terminel 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  become  strikingly  thickened  and 
enlarged,  or  bulbous.  The  circulation  is  feeble,  the  surfiioe  (eepecially  that 
of  the  extreiooities)  generally  cold,  and  the  patient  disinclined,  and,  indeed, 
unable  to  engage  in  active  exercise.  He  is  liable  to  paroxysmal  attacks  oC 
di£Bculty  of  breathing,  during  which  his  cyanosis  increases,  and  he  noi 
unfirequently  passes  into  a  state  of  syncope ;  and  he  is  i^t  to  sofEiBir  from. 
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congestive  and  inflammatory  affeotions  of  the  respiratory  organs.  He  is 
generally  slu^sh  in  body  and  mind,  and  his  temper  is  for  the  most  part 
irritable  and  firetful.  Dr.  Peacock  says  that  the  internal  temperature  of 
cyanotic  patients  is  not  below  that  of  healthy  persons. 

Pathology. — It  is  not  nnnatnral  to  assnme  that  the  cyanosis  of  mal- 
formation is  due  to  the  admixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  which 
takes  place  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases,  through  an  incomplete 
ventricular  septum,  a  patent  foramen  ovale,  or  a  persistent  ductus  arteri- 
osus. But  cyanosis  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  an  intense  form  in  cases  of 
malformation  where  no  such  admixture  was  possible,  and  to  be  absent  from 
many  cases  of  malformation  in  which  the  communication  between  the 
venous  and  arterial  sides  of  the  heart  was  imusually  free.  We  are  hence 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  cyanosis  must  in  the  main  be  due  to  the  same 
causes  that  determine  lividity  in  other  forms  of  heart-disease,  namely,  im- 
peded transmission  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  consequently  insuffi- 
cient aeration,  with  over-accumulation  of  blood  in  the  systemic  veins.  If 
this  be  the  true  explanation,  it  may  fftirly  be  asked  what  are  the  distinctive 
marks  by  which  typical  cyanosis  is  distinguishable  from  ordinary  cardiac 
lividity  ?  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  differences  are  of  degree 
or  detail  only,  and  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  veins  of  young 
diildren  yield  more  readily  imder  the  continued  strain  to  which  they  are 
exposed  tiian  do  those  of  adults.  Cardiac  lividity  in  adults  rarely  attains 
that  depth  of  colour  which  we  often  meet  with  in  cyanotic  children ; 
and  the  bulbous  enlargement  of  the  fingers  and  toes  which  is  so  common 
in  the  latter  case  is  seldom  observed  as  a  consequence  of  acquired  heart- 


B.  Malformations. 

dmsation  and  morbid  anatomy. — The  subject  of  cardiac  malformations 
is  one  of  great  interest  and  extent,  and  impossible  of  adequate  discussion 
in  a  work  like  the  present.  Yet  it  cannot  be  wholly  ignored.  We  proceed, 
therefcnre,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

The  auricles  form  originally  a  single  cavity,  and  the  separation  be- 
tween them  is  effected  by  the  development  of  a  vertical  septum,  of  which 
the  fossa  ovalis  represents  the  last-formed  portion.  This  septum  may 
be  wholly  absent ;  or  the  fossa  ovalis  may  remain  patent  as  it  is  at  birth ; 
and  between  these  extremes  every  degree  of  defect  may  be  observed.  The 
ventricles  also  constitute,  in  the  first  instance,  one  cavity,  which,  in  the 
eooTse  of  development,  becomes  divided  into  two  by  the  growth  of  a  parti- 
tion firom  the  apex  of  the  organ  upwards,  the  last-formed  part  therefore 
being  that  which  lies  just  below  the  arterial  orifices.  This  septum  also 
may  be  wholly  or  in  part  absent.  In  the  latter  event,  the  deficiency  is 
almost  always  found  immediately  below  the  valves.  The  bulbus  arteriosus, 
again,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development,  is  a  single  cavity  continuous 
with  that  of  the  common  ventricle,  and  becomes  like  that,  by  the  growth 
of  an  independent  septum,  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  one  becomes 
the  aorta,  the  other  the  pulmonary  artery.    It  is  possible  for  this  separa- 
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tion  never  to  be  completed ;  it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  arteries  msj  be 
imperfectly  developed  or  get  impervious ;  it  is  possible  also  for  them  to  be 
transposed,  so  that  the  pulmonary  artery  becomes  continuous  with  the  left 
ventricle,  the  aorta  with  the  right.  Further,  the  ductos  arteriosna,  which 
is  patent  up  to  the  time  of  birth,  and  allows  the  aortic  blood  to  be  distri- 
buted freely  to  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  may  remain  patent. 
Various  valvular  defects,  for  the  most  part  causing  obstruction,  are  also  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Lastly,  many  of  these  malformations  may  coeiist, 
and  indeed  the  appearance  of  one  defect  in  the  course  of  development 
usually  necessitates  the  supervention  of  others  at  a  later  period. 

Defect  of  either  the  ventricular  or  the  auricular  septum  to  a  slight 
extent  does  not  necessarily  allow  of  any  material  admixtiure  of  venous  Emd 
arterial  blood,  or  involve  discomfort  or  danger  to  life  ;  if,  however,  the 
communication  be  free,  the  aerated  and  non-aerated  blood-streams  become 
more  or  less  considerably  commingled,  and  serious  sjrmptoms  may  resolt 
It  is  obvious  that  similar  consequences  will  ensue  under  various  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  contracted  or 
obliterated,  and  all  the  blood  that  enters  the  right  auricle  has  consequenti; 
to  pass  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  and  thenoe  into 
the  left  or  it  may  be  common  ventricle,  previous  to  its  distribution ;  or 
when,  owing  to  relative  displacement  of  an  imperfect  septum  ventricnloram 
and  of  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  both  vessels  seem 
to  spring  from  the  right  ventricle ;  or  when,  assuming  also  the  septum  d 
the  ventricles  to  be  incomplete,  the  aorta  or  the  pulmonary  artery  is  con- 
tracted or  impervious,  and  in  one  case  the  pulmonic  circulation  is  effected 
from  the  aorta  through  the  medium  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  in  the  other 
the  systemic  circulation  is  maintained  through  the  channel  afforded  by 
the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  between  the 
heart  and  the  descending  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — ^In  the  various  forms  of  malformation  winch 
have  here  been  passed  in  review,  there  is  very  often  disproportion  in  point 
of  size  between  the  ventricles,  and  hypertrophy  of  their  muscular  parietes ; 
consequently  there  is  generally  during  life  some  extension  of  pneoordi*! 
dulness,  some  modification  of  its  form,  and  some  increase  in  the  area  ud 
force  of  the  cardiac  pulsations.  Further,  there  is,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  a  loud  and  rough  systolic  murmur,  audible  with  greatest  distinct- 
ness over  the  left  third  costal  cartilage  or  somewhere  between  this  point 
and  the  left  nipple,  and,  according  to  its  degree  of  intensity,  perceptible 
over  a  restricted  area  only,  or  over  the  whole  pneoordial  r^on  ind 
beyond  it. 

The  general  symptoms  which  attend  maUbrmations  of  the  heart  are  (i 
certain  valves  only  be  affected)  those  mainly  of  obstructive  disease  of  tfaoee 
valves ;  if  however,  in  addition  to  valvular  obstruction,  there  be  otfaa  con- 
genital defects,  or  if,  independently  of  valvular  lesions,  theee  other  delsets 
are  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  symptoms,  the  patient  presents  in  a  more 
or  less  aggravated  form  the  phenomena  which  have  been  described  under 
the  head  of  cyanosis. 
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The  prospects  of  life  in  children  bom  with  malformed  heart  are  very 
gloomy.  The  great  majority  die  in  the  first  few  weeks  after  birth.  A 
small  proportion  of  them  survive  to  the  period  of  puberty.  Few,  however, 
who  are  markedly  cyanotic  attain  adult  life.  The  chief  causes  of  death, 
according  to  Dr.  Peacock,  are  :  cerebral  disturbance  resulting  from  defec- 
tive aSration  of  the  blood  and  congestion  of  the  brain  ;  and  imperfect  ex- 
pansion, coUapse,  and  engorgement  of  the  lungs. 

C.  Treatment. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  malformation  should  be  merely  hygienic  and 
prophylactic.  Patients  should  be  protected  by  warm  clothing  against 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  debarred  from  aU  active  bodily  exercise  and 
mental  excitement,  and  sustained  by  nourishing  diet.  Their  digestive 
oi^ans  and  emnnctories  should  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible  in  a 
healthy  condition. 


Section  n.— DISEASES  OF   THE  ABTEREES. 
I.    ARTERITIS. 

A.  Periarteritis. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — The  outer  tunic  of  the  arteries,  and 
to  some  extent  the  middle  and  even  the  internal  tonic,  may  be  regarded 
as  (merely  modified  portions  of  the  general  connective  tissue.  They  are 
diiiectly  continuous  with  it,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  readily  share  in  its 
diseases.  Hence,  when  a  district  of  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
the  walls  of  the  arteries  which  are  comprised  within  it  also  become  in- 
flamed ;  and  occasionally,  indeed,  inflammation  may  attack  these  more 
violently  than  other  parts,  and  may  travel  along  them  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  primarily  affected  region.  Such  inflammation  is  usually 
limited  to  the  outer  tunic,  and  involves  the  others  (if  at  all)  comparatively 
late  and  to  a  slight  degree.  It  is  characterised  by  congestion,  infiltration, 
and  thickening  of  the  affected  parts ;  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  de- 
velopment of  pus  in  and  around  the  outer  arterial  coat ;  and  occasionally 
with  ulcerative  destruction  or  necrosis  of  the  middle  and  inner  coats,  and 
consequent  perforation.  From  the  very  slight  extent  in  which  usually  the 
internal  coat  is  implicated,  it  but  rarely  happens  that  the  lining  membrane 
loses  its  polish,  or  that  thrombosis  takes  place. 

The  symptoms  to  which  this  form  of  arteritis  gives  rise  are  pain  and 
tenderness,  hardness  and  induration,  along  the  affected  vessel,  and  some 
degree  of  inflammatory  fever.  The  formation  of  abscesses,  the  plugging 
of  the  artery,  and  its  perforation  would  severally  produce  special  symptoms. 
These,  however,  are  matters  which  will  be  more  conveniently  discussed 
hereafter. 
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B.  Endoarteritis. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Bat,  besides  that  form  of  inflam- 
'mation  which  commences  from  without,  we  not  imfrequentlj  meet  iiith 
inflammation  which  originates  in  the  lining  membrane,  and  tends  to 
remain  limited  to  that  membrane,  or  at  least  involves  the  outer  eotts 
later  and  by  simple  extension  only. 

The  causes  of  primary  endoarteritis  are  somewhat  obscure.  In  some 
cases  it  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  a  thrombus  or  impacted  embolus ;  in 
some  to  the  effect  of  long-sustained  excessive  blood-pressure  (as  in  Brig^t'i 
disease),  or  to  the  continued  violence  of  the  impact  of  the  blood-stream  on 
certain  points.  It  may  be  due  to  cold.  It  appears,  too,  in  many  cases  to 
depend  on  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system,  referrible  to  long-continued 
exposure,  deficiency  of  food,  intemperance,  syphilis,  and  the  like.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  syphilitic  disease  of  arteries  is,  at  least  in  many 
oases,  scarcely  if  at  all  distinguishable  from  endoarteritis. 

Endoarteritis  of  the  larger  vessels  is  indicated  by  the  development  in 
the  substance  of  the  internal  coat  of  translucent  wheal-like  thickenings 
which  project  into  the  vascular  channel.    They  have  rounded  or  irregular 
margins,  and  often  coalesce  so  as  to  form  patches  of  considerable  extent, 
which  then  present  nodulated  surfaces.     They  may  be  scattered  sin^y  in 
small  numbers  or  may  involve  extensive  tracts,  rendering  the  snr&ee  of 
the  vessels  remarkably  uneven ;  and  they  are  particularly  apt  to  appou  at 
the  points  of  bifurcation  of  vessels,  or  at  the  points  of  junction  of  braodiei 
with  the  trunks  from  which  they  spring.     When  the  affection  is  the  i 
sequence  of  thrombosis,  and  when  it  occurs  in  minute  arteries,  it  ( 
causes  uniform  thickening  of  considerable  superficial  extent.     The  thidi- 
ening  is  due  to  inflammatory  proliferation  of  the  protoplasmic  ekmanti 
of  the  internal  arterial  tunic ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  aoearding  to 
Comil  and  Ranvier,  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  is  distinguishable  from 
the  chronic  by  the  fact  that  in  it  the  proliferation  begins  at  the  surfMO, 
which  is  consequently  roughened,  while  in  the  latter  it  takes  place  chiefly 
in  the  substance  of  ihe  tunic.    After  a  while,  the  muscular  ooat  beeoBM 
involved,  degenerates  and  loses  its  contractile  power ;   and  when  Uw  in- 
flammation implicates  the  whole  thickness  of  the  vessel  the  walls  beeone 
generally  thick  and  translucent. 

Syphilitic  endoarteritis,  more  especially  as  it  occurs  in  the  oeiebral 
arteries,  has  been  closely  studied  by  Henbner,  who  shows :  that  it  begins 
with  proliferation  of  the  endothelium ;  that  gradually  a  growth  fomti 
which  encroaches  on  the  channel  of  the  vessel,  and  oonsiBts  of  stellate  and 
flattened  cells;  that  the  innermost  of  these  are  in  dose  ocmtaet  and 
arranged  as  an  endothelium,  while  the  outer  ones  are  more  loosely  aggre- 
gated, and  separated  from  one  another  by  some  amorphous  taaUet,  and  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  leucocytes ;  that  after  a  time  capillary  tosmIi, 
continuous  with  those  of  the  external  arterial  tunic,  are  developed  in  tk* 
growth ;  and  that  it  ends  in  cicatricial  contraction,  and  does  not,  liks 
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oidinaiy  endoarteritiB,  undergo  £atty  change.  The  morbid  process  is 
limited  to  certain  arteries,  and  affects  them  irregularly.  Dr.  Greenfield  ' 
shows  that  the  disease  may  attack  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal 
coat,  and  that  it  may  spread  thence  to  the  middle  tmiic. 

Symptoms. — Endoarteritis  may,  as  has  been  hinted,  be  acute  or 
chronic,  but  there  are  no  special  symptoms  by  which  its  acuteness  or 
chronicity  can  be  distinguished;  and,  indeed,  endoarteritis  becomes  chiefly 
important  and  distinguishable  by  the  consequences,  mainly  mechanical, 
to  which  it  leads.  These  (which  will  be  elsewhere  more  fully  considered) 
aie  referrible  to  irregularity,  rigidity,  degeneration  and  weakening  of  the 
arterial  walls,  diminution  or  occlusion  of  the  c&annel,  dilatation  or  aneu- 
rysm, ulceration  and  rupture ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  consequences 
of  the  deposition  of  fibrine  upon  the  roughened  sur&ce,  and  of  the  forma- 
tion of  grantdations  or  pendulous  fibrinous  polypi.  When  endoarteritis 
ocemrs  in  superficial  arteries,  in  consequence  of  thrombosis  or  embolism, 
considerable,  sometimes  extreme,  pain  and  tenderness  are  experienced  in 
the  course  of  the  affected  vessel.  It  foUows,  therefore,  that  pain  may  be 
a  symptom  of  the  endoarteritis  of  deep-seated  vessels. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  slowly  progressive.  In  one  case  under  our 
care,  in  which  no  other  signs  of  ill-health  were  present,  it  began  in  the 
arteries  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  in  the  course  of  several 
mcMiths  gradually  crept  upwards  until  apparently  all  the  arteries  of  the 
forearm  and  the  brachial  in  its  whole  length  were  obstructed.  Then  the 
progress  of  the  disease  became  arrested ;  collateral  circulation  was  estab- 
lished; and  gangrene  which  had  been  slowly  taking  place  remained 
limited  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 


n.  DEGENERATION  OF  ARTERIES. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Primary  &tty  degeneration  of 
arteries  frequently  comes  on  with  the  advance  of  years.  It  is  recognised 
by  the  presence  of  irregular  opaque  yellowish  spots,  apparently  in  the 
substance  of  the  internal  membrane,  which  may  be  sparsely  scattered  or 
so  abundant  as  to  produce  a  general  mottling.  But  although  it  com- 
mences in  the  internal  coat,  it  soon  involves  the  middle  coat  as  well. 
Microscopically  it  is  found  that  the  cells  of  the  affected  regions  are  the 
seat  of  more  or  less  abundant  fatty  deposit.  They  gradually  become 
entirely  destroyed ;  and  with  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  intervening 
tissues,  including  the  elastic  elements  and  muscular  fibres,  disintegrate. 

But  more  frequently  fatty  degeneration  constitutes  a  late  stage  of 
endoarteritis.  The  translucent  or  cartilage -like  nodules  become  opaque, 
generally  in  their  interior,  owing  to  the  fatty  transformation  of  the  cells 
of  which  they  are  in  so  great  a  degree  composed.  And  after  a  while  the 
interior  of  the  growth  may  break  down  into  an  opaque  pulp,  containing 

*  'Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  zzviii.  p.  249. 
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abundant  flatty  molectdes,  d^enerate  remnants  of  tissue  and  cholesteime. 
A  small  abscess-like  cavity  is  the  result.  Or,  as  in  the  primary  affection, 
the  &tty  degeneration  may  commence  superficially  and  thence  gradually 
invade  the  whole  of  the  diseased  patch. 

Whether  the  degeneration  be  primary,  or  secondary  to  arteritis,  there 
is  a  tendency  after  a  while  for  the  degenerated  structures  to  break  down 
and  be  discharged  into  the  vascular  channel.  When  the  disintegration 
begins  superficially,  the  affected  surface  gets  eroded,  and  an  uloer-like 
cavity  results.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  softening  mass  is  atJnt 
separated  from  the  blood-stream  by  a  layer  of  coherent  tissue,  perfoiatian 
after  a  while  takes  place,  and  the  escape  of  the  detritus  through  the 
orifice  results  in  the  formation  in  the  substance  of  the  arterial  walls  of  a 
flask-like  cavity,  which  maintains  a  free  communication  with  the  arterial 
channel. 

But  &tty  degeneration  is  not' the  only  degenerative  change  which 
occurs.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  more  especially  chronic  cases  or  those 
of  persons  advanced  in  years,  precipitation  of  calcareous  matter  aoo(»D- 
panies  the  fatty  process.  Calcareous  molecules  are  deposited  in  the  tissues 
which  intervene  between  the  fikttUy  degenerating  cells ;  and  the  result  may 
be  the  formation  either  of  amorphous  tuberculated  calcareous  lumps,  or 
more  frequently  of  thin,  transparent  plates,  which  are  curved  in  conformity 
with  the  curvature  of  the  vessel,  and  which,  though  usually  covered  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  thin  membranous  lamella,  soon  get  denuded. 
Further,  they  tend  to  separate  at  the  margins,  and  after  a  time  to  be  shed 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  to  leave  ulcer-like  excavations  behind.  Calcanons 
plates  may  be  scattered  irregularly  and  in  small  numbers,  or  may  be  so 
numerous  and  large  as  to  render  the  vessel  in  which  they  occur  a  rigid 
bone-like  cylinder. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  calcareous  degeneration  which  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  arteries  of  medium  and  small  size.  It  is  not  attended 
with,  or  consecutive  to,  fatty  degeneration,  but  is  due  to  calcareous  trans- 
formation of  the  muscular  ceUs  of  the  middle  coat.  The  capillary  arteries 
occasionally  undergo  complete  conversion  into  calcareous  cylinders. 

The  degenerative  processes  above  described,  although  for  the  most 
part  originating  in,  and  implicating  mainly,  the  internal  coat,  tend  sooner 
or  later  to  involve  the  middle  coat  also ;  and,  even  if  tiiis  present  no 
visible  structural  change,  it  becomes  after  a  time  more  or  less  impaired 
as  to  contractile  power  and  capability  of  resistance.  With  certtdn  ex- 
ceptions which  have  been  specified,  degeneration  affects  the  aorta 
(especially  its  arch)  far  more  frequently  than  other  vessels.  Yet  none 
enjoys  immunity.  The  pulmonary  artery,  however,  is  comparatively 
rarely  affected. 

Symptoms. — The  presence  of  arterial  degeneration  cannot  always  be 
recognised  with  certainty.  It  causes  rigidity,  and  therefore  loss  both  of 
elasticity  and  of  contractile  power.  If  superficial  vessels  be  implicated, 
their  condition  may  often  be  readily  recognised  by  the  finger ;  if  the 
larger  and  deeper-seated  trunks  be  involved,  the  loss  of  their  elasticity 
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renders  the  systolic  throb  of  the  pulse  prolonged  and  its  cessation  sudden ; 
and,  farther,  this  same  loss  of  elasticity  adds  to  the  resistance  which 
the  heart  has  to  overcome,  and  tends  to  induce  hypertrophy  of  that  organ. 
The  more  serious  and  striking  consequences  of  arterial  degeneration  are 
the  same  that  have  already  been  adverted  to  in  connection  with  arteritis, 
and  will  be  best  discussed  under  subsequent  headings. 


m.  ANEURYSM.    (Dilatation  of  Arteries). 

Definition. — The  terms  dilatation  and  aneurysm  are  of  common  use  as 
applied  to  diseased  arteries.  By  dilatation  we  generally  mean  a  uniform 
or  somewhat  uneven  enlargement  of  the  channel  of  some  considerable 
length  of  vessel ;  by  aneurysm,  a  comparatively  abrupt  enlargement  of  a 
moi«  or  less  distinctly  circumscribed  tract.  The  term  aneurysm  is,  how- 
ever, also  applied  to  certain  tumours  which  consist  of  bundles  or  convolu- 
tions of  simply  dilated  arteries. 

Caiuation, — Aneurysms,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  are 
bolginga  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  vessels  on  walls  which 
have  been  weakened  either  by  the  effects  of  accidental  or  other  injury,  or 
by  the  prt^ress  of  the  degenerative  changes  which  have  just  been  con- 
sidered. The  pressure  which  the  blood  within  the  arteries  ordinarily 
exercises  on  their  walls  is  amply  sufficient  to  cause  bulging  and  aneurysm 
at  points  in  which  their  resisting  power  is  impaired.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  when  that  pressure  is  greatly  increased,  as  it  is  habitually  in 
Bright's  disease,  and  intermittently  in  violent  muscular  efforts,  its  effect 
on  diseased  arteries  is  necessarily  proportionately  augmented ;  and  indeed, 
under  some  such  conditions,  tracts  of  even  healthy  arteries  may  undergo 
considerable  and  permanent  dilatation.  The  influence  of  violence  in  the 
production  of  aneurysm  is  very  important,  whether  we  regard  it  as  acting 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood-pressure,  or  directly  on  the  vessels  by 
strain.  Its  importance  is  shown  :  by  the  frequency  with  which  aneurysms 
occur  in  those  vessels  which  from  their  situation  are  especially  exposed  to 
violence ;  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  occur  in  those  persons  whose 
avocations  demand  excessive  muscular  exertion ;  and  by  the  frequency  also 
with  which  the  origin  of  aneurysms  may  be  distinctly  traced  back  to  some 
unwonted  effort  or  injury.  The  starting-point  of  the  aneurysm  is  then 
some  laceration,  probably  of  the  middle  coat,  or,  if  the  artery  be  already 
diseased,  some  injury  to  the  degenerated  tissue.  But  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  aneurysm  commences  in  a  region  already  diseased,  and 
probably  independently  of  any  undue  pressure  :  the  passive  and  enfeebled 
wall  slowly  yielding  before  the  normal  dilating  force  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, liie  surface  left  by  the  erosion  of  an  atheromatous  patch  or  the 
detachment  of  a  calcareous  plate,  or  the  cavity  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  a  quantity  of  atheromatous  detritus  through  a  minute  orifice,  are  all  of 
them  frequent  sites  of  commencing  aneurysm.    But  mere  atheromatous 
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change  alone,  apart  &om  actual  removal  of  tissue,  especially  if  the  middle 
coat  be  involved,  will  cause  sufScient  enfeeblement  to  allow  of  aneurysmal 
expansion.  Other  like  causes  of  aneurysm  are :  especially  in  the  eeiebnl 
arteries,  the  damage  to  their  parietes  effected  &om  within  by  the  impac- 
tion of  emboU  ;  and,  notably  in  the  case  of  tubercular  vomicse,  isiorj  to 
arteries  from  without  by  the  suppurative  or  necrotic  changes  going  on  in 
the  tissues  wherein  they  are  imbedded. 

Aneurysm  is  a  far  more  common  affection  in  males  than  in  females, 
mainly  on  account  of  their  different  avocations;  and  it  belongs aknost 
exclusively  to  adult  life.  It  is  a  disease,  indeed,  chiefly  of  advanced  years ; 
still  it  not  un&equently  occurs,  both  in  men  and  in  women,  between 
the  ages  of  80  and  40,  and  especially  in  those  who  have  led  debauched 
or  hwHl  Uves,  and  have  suffered  from  the  conditions  which  produce 
endoarteritis. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Many  needless  refinements  have  been  made  in 
respect  of  the  classification  of  aneurysms.  We  shall  not  waste  time  npon 
this  subject,  but  will  describe  them  with  reference  (1)  to  their  form  and 
size ;  (2)  to  the  constitution  of  their  walls  ;  and  (8)  to  the  nature  of  their 
contents. 

1.  Aneurysms  in  some  cases  are  mere  globose  or  fusiform  dilatations 
of  some  limited  length  of  artery  in  its  whole  circumference.  Much  mote 
frequently  they  are  thimble-shaped  or  flask-like  bulgings  (then  tanned 
sacculated  aneurysms),  which  involve  the  vessel  in  a  portion  only  of  its 
periphery.  In  the  latter  case  the  orifices  by  which  they  communieate 
with  the  artery  vary  greatly  in  size  relatively  to  the  aneurysmal  tumonrs; 
are  round  or  oval,  with  the  long  diameter  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the 
vessel ;  and  present  tumid  margins,  which  in  large  aneurysms,  involving 
nearly  the  whole  width  of  an  artery,  are  distinctly  developed  above  and 
below  only.  In  other  cases  aneurysms  present  great  irr^:alarity  of  fom. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact,  either  that  several  aneurysmal  bulgings  hara 
taken  place  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another,  and  have  ooalesoed 
during  their  pn^essive  enlargement ;  or  that  the  walls  of  the  primary 
aneurysmal  sac  have  yielded  unequidly  ;  or  that  they  have  ruptured  or 
been  destroyed  at  certain  points,  and  the  blood  has  escaped  into  freah 
cavities  by  laceration,  which  form  diverticula  from  the  original  aneurysm, 
and  remain  henceforth  portions  of  it.  The  configuration  of  aneurysms  is 
also  greatly  determined  by  the  nature,  arrangement,  and  resisting  pow 
of  the  structures  which  surround  them  and  oppose  their  extension.  The 
size  which  aneurysms  attain  depends  in  some  degree  on  that  of  the  arte- 
ries from  which  they  spring.  Aneurysms  of  the  cerebral  arteries  are 
rarely  larger  than  a  walnut,  whilst  those  of  the  aorta  may  vary  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  cocoa-nut  or  a  child's  head. 

2.  Occasionally  the  walls  of  an  aneurysm  comprise  all  the  arterial 
tunics  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition,  as  may  be  seen  in  fdsiform  or 
globose  aneurysms  due  to  general  dilatation  of  a  certain  length  d  artery. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  condition  of  things  is  different : — The  lining 
membrane  of  the  artery  may  be  traced,  often  somewhat  thickebed  and 
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pnlpj,  over  the  lips  of  the  anenrjsmal  orifice,  and  thence  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  aneurysm.  The  ex- 
ternal coat  also  of  the  artery  may  be  traced  from  without  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  aneurysmal  tumour.  And  as  regards  the  middle  coat,  while 
in  small  aneurysms  this  may  often  be  recognised  as  a  more  or  less  attenu- 
ated layer  throughout  their  whole  periphery,  in  larger  ones  it  is  usually 
incomplete,  either  stopping  short  around  the  orifice,  or  extending  for  a 
short  distance  into  the  walls,  with  traces  of  it  still  to  be  detected  here 
and  there  throughout  the  rest  of  the  ciroomference.  Even  when  an 
aneurysm  commences  with  perforation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
artery,  an  adventitious  lining  forms  before  long,  and  becomes  continuous 
with  that  of  the  artery.  And  indeed  it  is  obvious  that  in  aU  large 
aneurysms  the  laminte,  which  correspond  to  the  iimer  and  outer  arterial 
tunics  and  are  continuous  with  them,  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  new 
formation.  Further,  these  two  coats  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  iden- 
tical in  structure,  and  blend,  enclosing  within  them  any  remnants  there 
may  still  be  of  the  middle  coat.  Not  unfirequently  also  they  become  the 
seat  of  &tty  or  calcareous  change.  As  an  aneurysm  extends,  surrounding 
organs  and  tissues  get  involved  in  it,  and  take  a  share  in  the  formation  of 
its  walls,  the  proper  coats  at  the  same  time  disappearing  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

8.  An  aneurysmal  cavity  sometimes  remains  perfectly  free  from  clot ; 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
obliterated  by  its  slow  deposition.  The  local  conditions  which  favour  co- 
agulation are  roughness  of  surface  and  comparative  stagnation  of  blood. 
Both  are  usually  present  in  perfection  in  aneurysms  which  originate  in 
circumscribed  bulging  of  an  artery,  and  in  which  the  orifice  of  communi- 
cation is  comparatively  small.  In  these  the  process  begins  with  the 
deposition  of  a  thin  adherent  film  upon  the  surface  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane. To  this  other  films  are  added  in  slow  succession  ;  and  hence  the 
resulting  mass  of  coagulum  gradually  assumes  a  laminated  or  stratified 
character.  This  process  may,  in  fortunate  cases,  go  on  until  the  cavity  is 
obliterated,  the  last-formed  laminae  forming  a  kind  of  irregular  bar  or 
septum  across  its  mouth.  But  more  frequently  the  aneurysm  is  obliter- 
ated in  part  only,  the  coagulum  being  often  Umited  to  some  diverticulum. 
When  the  lining  membrane  is  fairly  uniform  and  smooth,  and  the  orifice 
large  in  relation  to  the  cavity,  there  is  often  no  attempt  whatever  at 
coagulation.  And  fusiform  aneurysms,  or  aneurysms  due  to  general  dila- 
tation, always  remain  free,  or  at  all  events  never  present  more  than  such 
patches  of  clot  as  may  be  met  with  in  an  undilated  aorta,  of  which  the 
surface  is  studded  with  patches  of  atheroma  or  calcareous  plates. 

The  origin  of  aneurysms  in  blood-pressure,  which  the  arterial  walls  are 
incompetent  to  resist  effectually,  has  already  been  considered.  Their  pro- 
gressive enlargement  is  dependent  on  the  continued  operation  of  the  same 
cause.  In  accordance  with  a  well-known  hydrostatic  law,  the  force  which 
the  blood  exerts  on  a  given  aneurysmal  area  is  exactly  equal  to  that  which 
it  exerts  on  an  equal  area  of  the  artery  in  its  neighbourhood ;  or,  in  other 
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words,  the  total  pressvire  on  the  inner  surfoice  of  an  aneurysm  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  superficial  extent  of  that  surface,  and  has  no  relation 
whatever  either  to  the  size  of  the  orifice  or  to  the  form  of  the  aneoiysm. 
Consequently  the  larger  an  onearysm  grows,  the  less  capable  its  walls 
become  of  successfully  opposing  the  blood-pressure  within,  unless  they 
imdergo  some  kind  of  compensative  increase  of  strength.  This,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  or  even  commonly  occur. 

The  effects  of  aneurysms  on  the  organs  in  their  vicinity  are  in  the 
main  those  of  pressure,  and  necessarily  therefore  vary  in  importance  and 
kind  according  to  the  situation  in  which  the  aneurysm  is  developed. 
When  it  occurs  among  easily-displaceable  organs  it  may  attain  consider- 
able size  without  causing  any  special  mischief  or  uneasiness.  In  ^ 
cases,  however,  surrounding  parts  sooner  or  later  get  pressed  upon ;  if 
they  are  rigid  they  are  gradually  destroyed ;  if  yielding  they  first  yield, 
and  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  are  involved  in  the  aneurysmal 
parietes,  and  undergo  the  same  fate  as  that  to  which  the  unyielding 
tissues  more  readily  succumb.  Thus  bones  and  cartilages  are  gradually 
eroded ;  and  their  eroded  surfaces,  first  exposed  in  the  walls  of  the 
aneurysm,  presently  stand  out  from  them  into  the  interior  of  the  cavity. 
Muscular  and  other  soft  tissues  are  first  displaced,  then  flattened  and 
compressed  or  stretched,  and  finally  incorporated  in  the  advancing  wall 
and  lost.  Nerves  and  veins  are  similarly  affected  :  pressure  on  the  former 
causing  pain,  spasm,  or  other  functional  disturbance,  and  then  paralysis 
or  anaesthesia ;  pressure  on  veins  producing  impediment  to  the  circolation, 
with  subsequent  congestion  and  dropsy.  Similar  effects  of  pressure  may 
be  exerted  on  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  intestines,  and  even  on  the 
brain,  lungs,  Uver,  and  other  solid  organs,  and  in  each  case  with  the 
production  of  special  symptoms,  which  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss. 

The  results  of  aneurysms,  nnless  a  cure  be  effected  by  surgical  proce- 
dure, are  almost  without  exception  unfavourable.  In  a  small  proportion 
of  cases  a  cure  takes  place  by  the  spontaneous  filling  up  of  the  cavity  wiA 
laminated  clot ;  but  generally  the  tumour  continues  to  enlarge,  and  after 
a  time  causes  death,  by  implicating  some  important  organ,  or  by  perfora- 
tion and  consequent  profuse  discharge  of  blood.  The  latter  event  may 
take  place  into  one  of  the  serous  cavities,  in  which  case  the  actual 
opening  is  usually  caused  by  laceration ;  or  at  the  cutaneous  surface  or 
into  one  of  the  mucous  canals,  when  perforation  is  due  either  to  ulcera- 
tion or  to  the  separation  of  an  eschar.  Rupture  or  perforation  may  also 
take  place  into  the  cerebral  or  spinal  cavities,  the  veins,  and  even  the 
heart  itself. 

Symptoms  and  progress.— Hhe  symptoms  by  which  an  aneurysm  may 
be  recognised  are  :  first,  those  which  are  due  to  it  as  a  simple  tumour ; 
and  second,  those  which  depend  on  its  relations  with  other  parts.  An 
aneurysm  is  usually  a  pulsating  tumour.  If  it  be  empty  of  clot  its  pulsa- 
tion is  expansile  like  that  of  the  arteries,  and  if  it  can  be  grasped  tite 
fingers  which  enclose  it  will  be  sensibly  separated  at  each  expansion.  If 
it  be  full  of  clot  no  such  expansion  occurs ;  and  should  pulsation  be  then 
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felt  it  is  merely  such  as  may  be  presented  by  any  other  solid  tumour 
lying  upon  an  artery — the  aneurysm  simply  follows  the  movements  of 
the  subjacent  vessel.  It  is  important  to  know  that  the  mere  imparted 
pulsation  of  a  rounded  tumour  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  expansile 
pulsation  unless  the  tumour  be  grasped  at  its  widest  part ;  for  if  it  be 
grasped  in  some  narrower  and  more  superficial  zone,  the  alternate  rise 
and  retreat  of  the  skin-covered  wedge-like  body  between  the  fingers 
produce  exactly  the  same  periodical  and  measured  separation  of  them 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  true  pulsation.  The  comparative  hardness, 
however,  of  such  a  mass,  and  the  probable  fEtct  that  it  may  admit  of 
removal  from  the  influence  of  the  subjacent  artery,  will  generally  correct 
any  erroneous  impression.  The  pulsation  of  an  aneiu:ysm  is  sometimes 
vibratile,  especially  if  it  be  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart 
and  associated  with  regurgitant  aortic  valve  disease.  It  may  be  vibratile, 
however,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  form  and  the  condition  of  its  walls  and 
orifice. 

Aneurysms  are  often  attended  with  a  murmur.  This  generally  corre- 
sponds to  the  cardiac  systole,  and  therefore  to  the  tidal  wave  of  the  pulse, 
and  is  of  a  blowing  character.  It  is  probably  created  as  a  rule  in  the 
artery,  and  due  either  to  contraction  of  its  tube  at  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  aneurysm,  or  to  some  irregularity  at  that  part ;  but  it  may  be  more 
or  less  modified,  or  in  some  oases  developed,  by  resonance  in  the  aneurys- 
mal cavity.  Murmurs  may  equally  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
tumours  or  even  of  the  stethoscope  upon  healthy  arteries.  Aneurysms  of 
the  aortic  arch,  like  other  aneurysms,  are  sometimes  attended  with  a 
murmur  synchronous  with  the  heart's  systole,  and  like  them  may  be  &ee 
firom  murmur.  But  here  a  true  double  murmur  is  not  unfirequent, 
especiaUy  if  there  be  associated  regurgitant  aortic  valve  disease.  In  these 
aneurysms,  again,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  two  cardiac  sovmds,  or 
two  sounds  resembling  them,  even  more  distinctly  than  over  the  heart 
itself.  They  have  been  supposed  to  originate  within  the  aneurysm,  but 
are  doubtless  the  normal  cardiac  sounds  carried  by  the  blood-stream,  and 
perhaps  increased  by  resonance. 

The  pulse  is  often  distinctly  affected  in  aneurysm.  But  its  affection  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  aneurysm  itself  (tliough  this  doubtless  has  some 
influence)  as  to  the  narrowing  of  the  artery,  from  pressure  or  disease, 
which  is  so  often  associated  with  aneurysm.  It  is  most  obvious  when 
the  aneurysm  involves  either  the  iimominate  artery,  the  subclavian,  the 
descending  aorta,  or  one  of  the  iliacs.  In  such  cases  the  pulse  in  the 
implicated  limb,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  healthy  Umbs,  is  dimin- 
ished in  volume  and  strength,  and  appears  to  be  retarded.  The  systolic 
rise  is  slow  in  attaining  its  maximiun,  and  the  diastoUc  &11  presents  a 
corresponding  character. 

The  symptoms  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  aneurysms  on  surround- 
ing Cleans  vary  in  different  cases  ;  but  their  general  characters  may  be 
gathered  firom  the  remarks  above  made. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  internal  aneurysms  is  far  from  satis- 
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foctory  in  its  results.  The  chief  object  at  which  to  aim  is  the  gradntJ 
coagulation  of  blood  within  the  cavity,  and  its  consequent  obliteration. 
This  event  occasionally  takes  place  spontaneously  in  bed-ridden  patients 
or  those  who  are  prostrated  by  lingering  diseases — under  conditions, 
therefore,  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  are  un- 
usually feeble.  These  facts  furnish  a  clue  to  the  general  treatment  which 
should  be  adopted.  The  patient  should  be  kept  at  as  perfect  rest  as  it  is 
possible  to  enforce.  He  should  be  exposed  to  no  causes  of  mental  excite- 
ment, and  strictly  debarred  from  all  forms  of  muscular  exertion,  including 
that  of  straining  at  stool ;  if  possible,  therefore,  he  should  be  confined  to 
bed.  His  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious,  and  not  more  abundant 
than  is  necessary  to  maintain  him  in  a  condition  of  fair,  but  not  robust, 
health.  Mr.  Tu&ell,  whose  treatment  appears  to  have  been  attended 
with  much  success,  restricts  the  patient's  food  to  two  ounces  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  two  ounces  of  new  milk  for  breakfast  and  tea ;  and  two  or 
three  ounces  each  of  bread  and  meat  with  from  two  to  four  ounces  of 
milk  or  claret  for  dinner.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  moderately  free  by  enemata  or  mild  laxatives,  and  at  all  events 
not  be  permitted  to  get  constipated  ;  and  that  all  bodily  ailments  which 
arise  to  complicate  the  aneurysm  should  if  possible  be  obviated  or  cured. 
Various  drugs  have  been  recommended,  with  the  object  either  of  quieting 
the  circulation  or  of  promoting  coagulation.  Among  those  which  have 
been  employed  with  reputed  success  are  acetate  of  lead,  ergot,  and 
digitalis,  and  of  late  years  especially  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses. 
It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  either  of  these  can  have  any 
real  influence  for  good,  and  whether  indeed  digitalis  is  not  likely  to  be 
injurious.  Reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  blood,  and  of  strength,  by 
repeated  copious  venesections,  was  formerly  largely  advocated  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  occasional  bleedings  may 
be  really  beneficial.  To  relieve  pain  or  uneasiness  opium  is  invaluable, 
and  as  local  appUcations,  with  the  same  object,  ice,  belladonna  and  other 
sedatives.  The  above  remarks  apply  mainly  to  sacculated  aneurysms. 
In  fusiform  aneurysms  the  deposition  of  laminated  coagnla  is  neither  to 
be  expected  nor  desirable ;  and  meagre  diet  consequently  is  not  only  xm- 
called  for  but  likely  to  be  injurious. 

A.  Thorado  Aneurysms. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  symptoms. — These  occur  principally  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  aortic  arch,  the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  and  the 
roots  of  the  large  arteries  arising  from  the  arch.  They  spring  most 
frequently  from  the  ascending  arch,  and  more  commonly  from  the  con- 
vexity than  from  the  concavity  of  the  arch.  They  usuaUy  form  pulsating 
tumours  which  may  be  recognised  as  such  if  they  abut  on  the  surface  of  the 
chest,  especially  if  also  they  be  large,  but  which  frequently  escape  recog- 
nition in  consequence  of  being  small  or  deep-seated.  But  whetiier  they 
be  recognised  locally  or  not,  they  generally  sooner  or  later  induce 
characteristic  phenomena  by  compressing  the  surrounding  organs,  and 
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interfering  with  the  due  performance  of  their  functions  ;  and  end  fatally 
in  one  of  several  fully  recognised  modes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  situation 
of  the  tumour  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  recognised,  the  parts 
which  are  specially  liable  to  compression,  and  the  nature  of  the  event, 
most  be  largely  determined  by  the  part  of  the  aorta  whence  the  aneurysm 
springs. 

Aneurysms  of  that  part  of  the  aorta  which  is  embraced  by  the  peri- 
cardium are  almost  always  of  small  size ;  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  simple  aortic  valvular  disease,  or  degenerative  arterial 
changes  (with  both  of  which  they  are  commonly  associated),  or  else 
altogether  to  escape  recognition.  They  occasionally  open  into  the  pul- 
monary artery,  right  ventricle  or  auricle,  or  superior  vena  cava ;  some- 
times lead  to  the  production  of  loculated  aneurysmal  cavities,  extending 
into  the  substance  of  the  cardiac  walls  or  along  the  auriculo- ventricular 
grooves ;  and  are  apt  to  rupture  at  an  early  period  into  the  pericardial 
cavity. 

Aneurysms  of  the  rest  of  the  ascending  arch  often  attain  a  very  large 
size.  In  their  growth  they  encroach,  as  a  rule,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  side  of  the  thorax,  displacing  the  lung  outwards,  and  coming  in 
contact  by  their  anterior  sur&ce  with  the  anterior  thoracic  parietes. 
Sometimes  they  involve  both  sides  of  the  chest.  They  not  unfrequently 
also  displace  the  heart  downwards  and  to  the  left.  According  to  the 
amount  of  displacement  of  the  lung  or  lungs  will  be  the  extent  of  the 
dolness  on  percusssion  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  that  of  their  visible 
pulsation.  This  may  be  heaving,  vibratile,  or  purring,  and  if  visible  to 
the  eye  will  probably  be  seen  to  correspond  distinctly  with  that  of  the 
heart.  As  the  tumour  enlarges  it  causes  bulging  of  the  chest- wall  over 
it;  and  soon  (eroding  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  the  sternum,  and 
perhaps  the  clavicle,  and  at  the  same  time  involving  the  muscular  tissue) 
forms  a  more  or  less  hemispherical  pulsating  mass.  In  the  interior  of 
the  chest  it  presses  upon  the  right  lung,  which  often  becomes  adherent  to 
it  and  expanded  in  some  degree  over  it ;  and  it  is  apt  to  compress  the 
vena  cava  descendens  or  the  right  or  left  innominate  vein,  or  all  of  them 
— impeding  the  passage  of  blood  through  them,  or  rendering  them  com- 
pletely impermeable  ;  and  it  may  even  involve  the  right  pneumogastric 
nerve  or  the  sympathetic  trunk.  Aneurysms  in  this  situation  are  Uable 
to  open  externally,  into  the  pericardium  or  right  pleura,  or  into  the  lung 
itself  and  thence  into  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  even  into  the  right 
bronchus. 

An  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch,  if  it  spring  from  its  front  or  con- 
vexity, expands  chiefly  upwards  and  to  the  left,  so  that  it  presses  upon 
and  erodes  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  and  the  adjoining  portions  of 
th^  left  upper  ribs  and  cartilages,  and  clavicle,  and  forms  a  tumour  which 
occupies  the  situation  here  specified,  and  tends  to  rise  from  beliind  the 
sternum  into  the  root  of  the  neck.  If  it  spring  from  the  concavity  or 
posterior  aspect  of  the  arch,  it  is  often  quite  latent.  If  it  grow  mainly 
upwards  and  in  front,  forming  a  manifest  pulsating  tumour,  it  may,  like 
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aneurysm  of  the  ascending  arch,  attain  a  large  size  and  eventaally  bnist 
externally ;  but  much  more  frequently,  owing  to  the  confined  limits  of 
this  portion  of  the  chest  and  the  many  important  organs  which  are  con- 
tained therein,  it  causes  death  at  a  comparatively  early  period  from  the 
effects  of  pressure  on  one  or  other  of  those  organs.  Aneurysms  of  the 
transverse  arch  are  especially  liable  to  compress  the  trachea  or  left 
bronchus,  and  may  also  involve  the  oesophagus ;  and  often  prove  fiital  by 
opening  into  one  or  other  of  these  tubes.  They  may  also  compress  or 
destroy  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  or  the  left  sympathetic  or 
pneumogastric  trunk;  or  obstruct  the  left  innominate  vein.  Farther, 
they  may  rupture  into  the  pericardium,  left  pleura  or  lung. 

Aneurysms  of  the  descending  arch  or  of  the  rest  of  the  thoracic  aorU 
are  rarely  to  be  detected  until  they  have  acquired  considerable  magnitude. 
They  become  superficial  by  destruction  of  the  ribs  and  vertebrte  in  the 
dorsal  region  to  the  left  of  the  spine,  and  there  in  some  cases  form  pulsating 
tumours  of  enormous  size.  But  before  they  cause  manifest  tumour  they 
may  sometimes  be  recognised  by  the  presence  of  dulness,  pulsation,  and 
murmur,  and  the  absence  of  respiration,  over  a  limited  area.  An  impor- 
tant hint  as  to  their  presence  is  often  furnished  by  the  occurrence  of  more 
or  less  constant  gnawing,  aching,  or  burning  pain  in  the  situation  of  certain 
of  the  vertebras,  and  of  shooting  or  aching  pains  or  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
course  of  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  or  of  some  of  the  inter- 
costal nerves,  more  particularly  on  the  left  side.  Aneurysms  developed  in 
these  portions  of  the  aorta  not  only  tend  to  cause  destruction  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra  and  posterior  parts  of  the  corresponding  left  ribs,  and  to 
involve  the  dorsal  spinal  ner\'es  and  the  sympathetic  trunk  of  the  same  side, 
but  are  especially  apt  to  compress  the  oesophagus  and  ultimately  to  open 
into  it,  or  to  rupture  into  the  left  pleura.  They  may  indeed  rupture  into 
the  right  pleura.  Those  arising  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  may  also 
compress  the  trachea,  left  bronchus  or  lung,  and  eventually  open  into  one 
or  other  of  them. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  pass  in  review  the  various  pressure-symptoms 
to  which  aneurysms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  give  rise,  and  of  which  several  are 
often  present,  when  as  yet  no  tumour  can  be  discovered  by  auscultation, 
percussion,  palpation,  or  inspection.    They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Impediment  to  the  arterial  circulation. — This  may  depend  either 
directly  on  the  aneurysm  or  on  the  presence  of  atheromatous  or  other  thick- 
ening of  the  vessels  springing  from  the  arch.  Not  unfrequently  the  wtery 
of  one  arm  alone  suffers,  and  the  radial  pulse  of  that  arm  becomes  compara- 
tively feeble,  or  it  may  be  entirely  annulled  ;  sometimes  both  carotid  and 
subclavian  of  one  side  are  thus  affected ;  and  occasionally  aU  the  arteries 
springing  from  the  arch  are  implicated,  so  that  all  visible  pulsation  in 
them  and  their  branches  ceases.  When,  however,  the  impediment  to  the 
circulation  is  thus  general,  it  has  usually  come  on  gradually,  and  there 
have  been  previous  stages  in  which  one  or  two  arteries  only  have  been 
involved.  In  consequence  of  impediment  to  the  carotid  circulation,  we  not 
uncommonly  find  patients  with  aneurysm  of  the  arch  liable  to  moaneaitaij 
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attacks  of  vertigo,  or  loss  of  conscioosness,  sometimes  attended  with  epilep- 
tiform convulsions. 

2.  Impediment  to  the  venous  oirculation. — When  the  vena  cava  or  both 
innominate  veins  are  obstructed,  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  form 
spongy  masses  immediately  above  the  clavicles,  and  those  of  the  head,  neck, 
arms,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  undergo  great  distension.  The  cutaneous 
surface  gets  congested,  especially  that  of  the  face,  the  eyeballs  injected  and 
prominent,  and  before  long  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities  swollen 
with  oedema.  The  patient  suffers  also  from  drowsiness,  coma,  and  other 
cerebral  symptoms,  and  extreme  dyspnoea.  When  one  innominate  vein 
only  is  obstructed,  the  venous  distension  and  oedema  are  limited  to  one 
arm  and  one  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  chest.  In  this  case,  if  the 
patient's  life  be  prolonged,  it  is  not  unusual  for  remarkable  clubbing  of 
the  fingers  of  the  affected  limb  to  supervene. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact  that  even  in  cases  of  total  obUtera- 
tion  of  the  descending  cava,  the  resulting  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  head 
and  neck  and  arms  is  not  unfrequently  to  some  extent  averted  or  remedied 
by  the  establishment  of  vicarious  venous  routes.  Occasionally  we  have  seen 
the  gradual  development  of  a  large  vein  descending  from  the  neck  over  the 
clavicle,  and  entering  at  the  first  intercostal  space  to  empty  itself  into  the 
cardiac  end  of  the  vena  cava ;  and  in  one  case  the  return  of  blood  to  the 
heart  was  effected  through  a  network  of  veins  occupying  the  right  shoulder 
and  neighbouring  part  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  which  emptied  themselves 
into  a  huge  tortuous  vein  that  descended  vertically  beneath  the  integuments 
from  the  axilla  to  the  groin  to  join  the  external  iliac. 

8.  Pressure  on  nerves. — Pressure  on  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
is  soon  attended  with  paralysis  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  which 
it  supplies.  The  left  vocal  cord  becomes  motionless  midway  between  the 
position  of  closure  and  that  which  it  should  assume  during  ordinary  calm 
respiration,  and  the  voice  loses  its  musical  character  and  becomes  hoarse  or 
whispering.  Pressure  on  the  right  recurrent,  which  may  be  produced  by 
innominate  or  subclavian,  and  exceptionally  even  by  aortic  aneurysm,  has 
a  corresponding  effect  on  the  right  vocal  cord.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  in  intrathoracic  aneurysm  one  of  the  pupils  (as  compared  with  its 
feUow)  is  either  abnormally  dilated  or,  which  is  more  common,  abnormally 
contracted.  Abnormal  dilatation  has  been  attributed  to  pressure  upon  the 
sympathetic  trunk  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  causing  irritation ;  ab- 
normal contraction  to  pressure  on  the  same  tnmk,  but  sufficient  to  destroy 
it  or  annul  its  functions.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  is  at  least  as  Uable  as 
the  sympathetic  to  suffer,  and  to  its  compression  congestion  and  gangrene 
of  the  lungs  have  been  attributed.  The  effects  of  pressure  on  the  intercostal 
nerves  and  brachial  plexus  have  already  been  considered.  It  may  be  added 
that  pain  is  apt  to  shoot  up  the  corresponding  side  of  the  neck.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  phenomena  of  nervous  interference  must  be  looked  for  chiefly 
in  aneurysms  situated  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line  ;  but  they  occur  also  * 
in  aneurysms  of  the  ascending  arch,  and  of  course  in  those  of  the  larger 
blanches. 
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4.  Pressure  on  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes. — The  constantly  increasing 
pressure  of  an  aneurysm  on  the  trachea,  if  exerted  laterally,  displaces  it  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  under  any  circumstances  the  pressure  sooner 
or  later  drives  that  portion  of  the  surface  against  which  it  ia  exerted 
inwards,  first  flattening  it,  and  then  causing  it  to  bulge  so  as  to  reduce  the 
tracheal  channel  at  this  part  to  a  mere  semilunar  chink.     This  prooeas  is 
attended  with  the  gradual  involvement  of  the  tracheal  walls  in  those  of  the 
aneurysm,  and  their  infiltration  with  inflammatory  products,  followed  by 
their  gradual  disintegration  and  final  perforation.    While  it  is  going  cm, 
the  patient  suffers  from  stridor  of  the  breath-sounds;   which  beccnnes 
especiaUy  audible  when  from  excitement,  exertion,  or  the  act  of  cough- 
ing, the  respiratory  acts  are  hurried  or  deepened,  and  is  attended  with 
more  or  less  dyspnoea.     Gradually  these  symptoms  increase,  and  cough  is 
superadded.    The  cough  is  at  first  occasional  and  dry,  but  soon  gets 
paroxysmal,  and  each  paroxysm  is  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  a  small 
quantity  of  mucus.     The  stridulous  respiration,  and  the  stridulous  cou^ 
in  prolonged  paroxysms  (threatening  and  sometimes  ending  in  suffocation), 
are  pecuharly  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  an  aneurysm  or  other  tumour 
in  the  thorax.     The  suffocative  cough  is  due  to  the  occasional  closure  by 
mucus  of  the  narrow  tracheal  chink  and  the  mechanical  difficulty  there 
then  is  in  effecting  its  dislodgement.     Hoarseness  or  loss  of  the  musical 
quaUty  of  the  voice  only  exists  when,  associated  with  the  tracheal  pressure, 
there  is  involvement  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  or  some  distinct 
affection  of  the  vocal  cords  or  their  muscles.    Accumulation  of  mueus  in 
Aie  bronchial  tubes,  lobular  pneumonia,  congestion  of  lungs,  and  pneu- 
monia, are  all  of  them  common  sequelae  of  tracheal  obstruction.     When 
only  one  of  the  bronchi  is  obstructed,  feebleness  of  respiratory  moimur 
and  imperfect  expansion  may  be  observed  on  the  affected  fflde  of  the 
chest,  on  which  presently  supervene  rhonchus,  crepitation,  and  other 
signs  of  one  or  other  of  the  lung-affections  just  enumerated.    Further,  ia 
this  case  the  aneurysm  may  also  obstruct  the  pulmonary  vessels  going  to 
and  from  the  lung,  and  thus  interfere  with  its  nutrition.      And  from 
these  combined  causes  may  result  consohdation  of  the  lung,  with  breaking 
down  of  parts  of  it,  and  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

5.  Pressure  on  the  oesophagus  causes  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  oeso- 
phageal stricture. 

Thoracic  aneurysms  are  often  exceedingly  difficult  of  diagnoeia,  partly 
because  the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  obscure,  partly  because 
many  affections  simulate  them  in  their  general  and  local  indioationa. 
Among  such  affections  may  be  included :  persistent  violent  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  such  as  is  met  with  in  Graves's  disease ;  and  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  associated  with  regurgitant  aortic  valve  disease. 
In  both  of  these  conditions  there  is  often  violent  pulsation,  attended  with 
purring  tremor  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  large  vessels,  and  in  both, 
'  marked  preecordial  pulsation ;  and  the  cardiac  sounds  may  be  propagated 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  right  infraclavicular  and  mammary 
regions.     There  may  even  be,  in  the  latter  case  especially,  some  retraction 
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of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  right  lung  and  consequent  extension  of  aortic 
dolness  to  the  right.  Other  conditions  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  aneurysms 
(especially  if  they  be  associated  with  palpitation  or  heart-disease)  are  me- 
diastinal tumours,  consohdated  portions  of  lung,  and  abscesses  or  growths 
involving  the  thoracic  parietes. 

In  the  foregoing  account  we  have  referred  mainly  to  typical  aortic 
aneurysms.  But  aneurysms  of  the  intrathoracic  portions  of  the  large 
arteries  which  spring  from  the  arch  present  much  the  same  local  and 
general  symptoms  as  do  aneurysms  arising  from  the  aorta  itself  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  mainly  by  their 
position  and  the  special  influence  which  they  exert  on  the  circulation 
through  the  arteries  with  which  they  are  connected. 

So-called  dissecting  aneurysms  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  aortic  arch. 
They  are  produced  by  the  sudden  laceration  of  the  diseased  or  merely 
thinned  internal  coat  of  the  artery,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  through  the 
rent  into  the  interval  between  the  external  and  internal  coats,  and  gene- 
rally into  the  substance  of  the  middle  coat.  The  extent  to  which  the  dis- 
section may  take  place,  and  the  event,  both  vary.  In  some  cases,  the 
dissection  is  limited  to  a  smaU  well-defined  area ;  in  other  cases  it  cir- 
cumscribes the  vessel,  and  occupies  an  inch  or  two  of  its  length  ;  and  in 
other  cases,  again,  it  involves  the  whole  extent  of  the  aorta.  As  regards 
result,  dissecting  aneurysms  occasionally  undergo  spontaneous  cure  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  extravasated  blood ;  sometimes  they  prove  fatal  by 
causing  complete  obstruction  of  the  aorta,  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen ;  but 
more  firequently  they  terminate  in  laceration  of  the  external  membrane, 
and  the  effusion  of  blood  into  some  cavity,  such  as  the  pericardium,  or 
into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum  or  some  other  part. 

Treatntent. — In  addition  to  the  general  plan  of  treatment  which  has 
been  laid  down  for  aneurysms,  it  is  sometimes  possible,  from  the  fis/Ct  that 
aneurysms  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  arch  and  of  the  vessels  which 
spring  from  them  come  speedily  into  relation  with  the  anterior  walls  of 
the  chest,  to  employ  mechanical  or  other  means  to  cause  coagulation 
within  them.  The  methods  which  have  been  had  recourse  to,  but  un- 
fortunately with  very  imperfect  success,  are  the  injection  of  perchloride 
of  iron  or  other  styptics,  the  insertion  of  coils  of  thin  iron  wire,  horse-hair, 
or  needles,  and  galvano-puncture.  For  the  last  purpose  a  battery  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  cells  should  be  employed,  the  plates  being  preferably  of  small 
size.  The  needles  connected  with  the  poles  should  be  as  large  as 
medium-sized  hare-lip  pins,  and  sheathed  in  vulcanite  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  their  points.  They  should  be  plunged  vertically  into  the 
tumour,  and  retained  there  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  or  until  some 
effect  has  been  produced  on  its  condition.  The  operation  should,  if 
necessary,  he  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  Ligature  of  the  sub- 
clavian and  carotid  arteries,  especially  those  of  the  right  side  in  aneurysm 
of  the  ascending  arch,  has  occasionally  proved  beneficial;  it  is  less  use- 
ful, however,  here  than  in  the  treatment  of  aneurysms  of  the  roots  of 
these  vessels. 
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B.  Abdominal  Aneurysms. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  symptoms. — Aneurysms  may  be  developed  in  con- 
nection with  any  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  of  its  branches  within  the 
abdomen.    Those  which  chiefly  concern  the  physician  are  connected  with 
the  aorta,  coeUac  axis,  superior  and  inferior  mesenteries,  renals  and  com- 
mon iliacs.    The  sources  of  abdominal  aneurysms  must  be  determined  by 
their  anatomical  relations.     They  may  generally,  while  still  of  medium 
size,  be  recognised  as  distinct  pulsatile  tumours,  attended  with  more  or 
less  thrill  and  often  with  a  murmur.   It  is  easy,  however,  in  thin  persons, 
to  mistake  the  pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  for  that  of  an  aneurysm, 
and  especially  so  to  mistake  a  carcinomatous  or  other  tumour  situated 
upon  the  aorta.     Indeed,  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  an  aneurysm  and  such  a  solid  mass,  miless  by  grasping  the  tumour 
we  can  distinctly  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  does  not  expand,  or  by  displacing 
it  &om  its  contiguity  with  the  aorta  we  annul  its  pulsations.     Abdominal 
aneurysms  generally  tend  to  attain  a  large  size,  to  cause  erosion  of  the 
vertebrte  or  other  bones  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  to  press 
upon  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  other  viscera,  veins,  or  nerves.     They 
then  cause :  pain  in  the  back,  which  is  sometimes  very  agonising,  and 
often  shoots  along  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves  ;  sickness,  from  pres- 
sure on  the  stomach  or  obstruction  of  the  duodenum ;  compression  and 
even  obliteration  of  the  inferior  cava,  or  one  of  the  common  iliac  or  renal 
vems,  with  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  anasarca ; 
or  similar  conditions  in  one  lower  limb  only,  or  in  a  kidney.     Abdominal 
aneurysms  occasionally  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  into  one  of  the 
hollow  viscera,  or  even  into  the  spinal  canal.    More  frequently  they  rup- 
ture primarily  into  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue  ;  whence  blood  may  beefiused 
round  the  duodenum,  or  oesophageal  opening  of  the  stomach,  or  into  the 
substance  of  the  mesentery,  mesocolon,  or  great  omentum,  and  may  thus 
before  the  supervention  of  death  cause  complete  obstruction  of  the  cardiac 
orifice,  duodenum,  or  some  other  part  of  the  bowel,  and  sometimes  the 
most  intense  and  long-continued  agony  of  pain. 

Treatment. — The  most  important  of  the  special  modes  of  treatment  of 
abdominal  aneurysms  are :  first,  that  of  putting  a  ligature  round  the 
aorta;  and,  second,  that  of  regulated  pressure  upon  the  aorta.  The 
latter  method  may  be  carried  out  by  the  temporary  application  (say  for 
eight  or  ten  hours),  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  of  a  specially 
adapted  tourniquet  to  the  aorta,  if  possible  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
aneurysm.  Pressure  may  be  applied,  with  almost  equal  efficacy,  on  the 
distal  side.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  application  of 
suflicienUy  forcible  pressure  completely  to  obstruct  the  aorta  is  attended 
with  great  risk  of  serious  injury  to  the  abdominal  viscera;  and  hence  it 
will  generally  be  best  to  delay  its  employment  until  the  effects  of  perfect 
rest  have  been  fully  tested.  Galvano-puncture  may  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed here  as  in  other  cases. 
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Section  IH.— DISEASES  OP  THE   VEINS. 

I.  PHLEBITIS. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Inflammation  of  a  vein  is  generally 
dne :  either  to  the  formation  of  a  clot  within  it,  in  which  case  the  process 
commences  at  the  inner  surface  and  travels  outwards  ;  or  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  vein  in  inflammatory  processes  which  are  going  on  round 
about  it,  in  which  case  its  walls  are  invaded  from  without  inwards. 
Phlebitis,  indeed,  is  almost  always  secondary.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  fomishecl  by  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins  after  parturition,  and 
by  the  comparatively  rare  thickening  of  the  inner  coat  of  veins  which 
eorresponds  to  the  much  more  frequent  thickening  of  the  inner  coat  of 
arteries  issuing  in  atheromatous  and  calcareous  degeneration.  The 
presence  of  clots  may  be  regarded  as  an  essential  accompaniment  of 
all  forms  of  phlebitis,  with  the  exception  of  the  chronic  form  last  ad- 
verted to. 

Inflammation  of  veins  is  characterised  by  thickening  of  their  walls, 
connected  with  proliferation  of  the  protoplasmic  elements  of  their  several 
laminae.  The  latter  process  is  generally  especially  active  in  the  outer 
coat,  which  not  nnfrequently  acquires  considerable  thickness  and  blends 
vith  the  surrounding  similarly  affected  connective  tissue ;  and  scattered 
abscesses  are  apt  to  appear  here  and  there  in  its  course.  The  inner  coat 
tends  to  become  rough,  and  even  to  give  rise  to  granulations.  The 
contained  clot,  whether  it  be  formed  primarily  or  secondarily,  soon  fills 
the  channel  of  the  vein  and  adheres  more  or  less  firmly  to  its  inner 
snrface.  At  the  same  time  it  tends  to  lengthen  both  above  and  below — 
above  to  the  junction  of  the  vein  with  the  next  branch  or  its  communica- 
tion with  a  trunk  vein,  below  into  the  tributary  branches.  The  further 
changes  which  such  clots  undergo  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
thrombosis. 

The  symptoms  of  venous  inflammation  are,  if  the  vein  be  within 
reach  of  direct  observation,  pain  and  tenderness  in  its  course  with 
cylindrical  thickening  and  hardening,  and  sometimes  superficial  redness. 
Abscesses  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  communicating  or  not  with  its 
interior,  are  not  un&equent.  There  is  necessarily  febrile  disturbance. 
The  remote  effects  of  phlebitis  are  on  the  whole  much  more  important 
than  the  local  effects.  They  embrace :  on  the  one  hand,  those  due  to 
venous  obstruction — dilatation  of  the  distal  veins,  congestion,  and  ana- 
sarca ;  on  the  other,  those  dependent  on  the  discharge  of  fragments  of 
thrombus,  or  of  inflammatory  or  other  hurtful  matters  into  the  circula- 
ting blood.    These  will  all  be  best  considered  hereafter. 
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II.  VARIX.    {Dilatation  of  the  Veins.) 

Causation. — Dilatation  of  veins  is  mnch  more  common  than  that  of 
arteries,  but  its  causes  are  a  good  deal  more  obscure.  It  occurs,  no 
doubt  generally,  in  obstructive  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ; 
and,  when  a  vein  is  obstructed,  throughout  the  venous  system  which  is 
tributary  to  it,  as  well  as  in  those  collateral  veins  which  take  on,  or 
divide  between  them,  the  duties  of  the  de&ulting  vessel.  But  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  veins  get  dilated  and  varicose  independently  of  all 
obstruction,  independently  of  overwork,  and  independently  also  of  obvious 
degeneration  or  weakening  of  their  waUs. 

Marbid  anatomy. — When  veins  dilate  they  become  at  the  same  time 
elongated  and  consequently  toi-tuous.  The  dilatation  usually  commences, 
and  is  always  most  marked,  immediately  above  the  valves ;  and  the 
affected  veins  assume,  therefore,  an  irregular  monUiform  aspect.  The 
walls,  for  the  most  part,  thicken  considerably,  although  presenting 
occasional  attenuations,  especially  over  the  convexities  of  the  dilated 
portions.  The  thickening  is  principally  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  middle 
coat,  the  attenuation  to  its  atrophy  or  disappearance.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  dilatation  the  valves  become  inefficient,  and  often  shrivel  up ; 
calcareous  plates  not  unfrequently  form  in  the  middle  coat;  the  con- 
nective tissue  around  gets  thickened  and  indurated,  and  blended  with  the 
outer  coat  of  the  vein ;  phlebolites  are  often  developed  in  the  pouch-like 
protrusions ;  and  the  last  occasionally  become  perforated  either  by  ex- 
tension of  ulceration  from  without  or  by  laceration. 

Dilatation  may  occur  either  in  veins  of  medium  or  large  size,  or  in 
those  which  are  ordinarily  mere  capillary  tubes.  The  former  oooorrence 
is  exemplified  by  the  ordinary  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
by  varicocele,  the  latter  by  the  tuft-like  groups  so  common  in  the  lower 
limbs  of  pregnant  women.  Dilatation  and  varicosity  of  veins  rarely  re- 
quire treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  physician.  For  him  they  serve 
mainly  as  important  aids  to  diagnosis.  Varicose  veins  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, varicocele,  and  hemorrhoids  are  surgical  disorders.  Dilated  or 
varicose  veins  of  internal  organs  no  doubt  occur,  and  aid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  functional  disturbance;  they  may  even  rupture  and  cause 
death  by  hemorrhage.  We  have  witnessed  this  accident  in  the  case  of 
varicose  veins  of  the  oesophagus.  But  their  presence  can  rarely  if  ever  be 
recognised  during  life.  The  importance  of  the  dilatation  of  certain 
groups  of  superficial  veins  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  seat  and 
character  of  internal  diseases  involving  the  obstruction  of  deep-seated 
veins  is  obvious. 
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Sectiok  IV.— ABTERIAL  ANI)  VENOUS  OBSTRUCTION. 

THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM. 

Definition. — There  are  few  morbid  processes  of  greater  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  greater  practical  importance  to  the  physician,  than 
those  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider.  They  are  the  frequent  causes 
of  many  obscure  compUints,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  most  clearly 
characterised  maladies ;  they  may  involve  any  organ  of  the  body,  and 
present  at  least  as  many  different  groups  of  symptoms  as  there  are 
organs ;  and  they  are  intimately  related  to  some  of  the  gravest  forms  of 
disease  which  come  under  our  notice,  such  as  pyemia  and  puerperal 
£BTer.  The  term  thrombosis  has  been  conveniently  applied  to  the 
coagulation  of  blood  during  life  in  the  heart,  arteries,  or  veins,  and  in- 
cludes within  its  meaning  nearly  all  those  cases  which  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  plilebitic.  The  term  embolism  has  been  introduced  to  designate 
those  cases  in  which  an  artery  or  vein  gets  plugged  by  the  impaction  in 
it  of  a  clot  or  other  solid  mass  conveyed  to  it  from  a  distance  by  the 
blood-stream.  The  morbid  phenomena  and  symptoms  which  thrombosis 
and  embolism  induce  are  referrible  partly  to  local  inflammation,  but 
principally  to  arterial  or  venous  obstruction. 

A.  Thrombosis. 

Causation. — The  causes  of  thrombosis  are  mainly :  stagnation  or 
sluggish  movement  of  the  blood;  the  contact  of  the  circulating  fluid 
with  inflamed  or  otherwise  diseased  surfaces ;  and  special  conditions  of 
the  blood  which  render  it  apt  to  coagulate. 

Morbid  anatomy. — 1.  In  the  heart,  after  death,  the  blood  which  was 
contained  within  its  cavities  at  the  moment  of  death  is  generally  found 
coagulated,  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  cavities,  and  continuous  with 
eylkidrical  clots  occupying  the  trunk  veins,  and  often  with  similar  clots 
extending  into  the  trunk  arteries.  These  clots  are  sometimes  black- 
currant-jelly-like, sometimes  partly  decolourised  ;  and  the  portions  pro- 
longed into  the  arteries  are  usually  more  or  less  purely  fibrinous,  while 
those  seated  in  the  veins  are  usually  soft  and  black.  But  not  un- 
frequently  the  clots  contained  in  the  heart's  cavities,  and  more  especially 
those  occupying  the  ventricles,  are  almost  entirely  fibrinous,  opaque,  and 
buff-coloured,  close  in  texture,  and  even  indistinctly  laminated.  These 
have  for  many  reasons  obviously  formed  during  life,  probably  during  the 
agony ;  bat  are  the  consequence  of  dying  and  not  the  cause  of  death ; 
and  on  the  whole  (except  from  tlie  fact  that  their  deposition  helps,  as  it 
were,  to  confirm  the  fatal  issue)  have  little  clinical  importance.  Their 
presence,  however,  throws  hght  on  the  development  of  the  peculiar  bodies 
next  to  be  considered.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  after  death  in  certain 
cases  that  rounded  buff-coloured  masses,  varying  perhaps  from  the  size  of 
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a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  are  situated  either  in  the  apical  portionB  of  the 
ventricles,  or  in  the  appendages  of  the  auricles.  These,  which  are  some- 
times termed  softening  clots,  usually  occur  in  groups,  are  moulded  to  die 
surface  on  which  they  Ue,  adhere  to  it,  and  are  continuous  with  one 
another  by  processes  which  underlie  the  camese  oolnmne ;  so  that,  with 
careful  dissection,  they  may  generally  be  removed  as  a  oontinuoua  whole. 
They  are  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  ribbed,  upon  the  surface,  and 
often  variegated  in  colour.  On  section  they  may  present  a  uniform 
character  and  consistence ;  but  are  more  frequently  broken  down  in  theii 
interior  into  a  thick  reddish  or  yellow  pus-like  fluid,  containing  products 
of  disintegration  only — namely,  fat-granules,  degenerating  red  and  white 
corpuscles,  cholesterine,  and  sometimes  htematoidine  crystals.  The 
bodies  are  clots,  in  fact,  which  have  formed  in  the  heart's  cavities 
sufficiently  long  before  death  to  have  undergone  the  degenerative  changes 
which  clots  formed  elsewhere  also  undergo.  They  may  be  found  in  any 
of  the  heart's  cavities ;  in  one  alone,  or  in  two  or  more  at  the  same  time ; 
but  are  much  more  common  in  the  left  ventricle  than  elsewhere.  The 
conditions  under  which  they  are  found  are  various ;  but  ibey  are 
especially  frequent  in  cases  of  advanced  heart  or  renal  disease  in  which 
the  patient  has  lain  for  weeks  with  an  extremely  feeble  circulation,  and 
the  balance  trembling  between  life  and  death.  During  this  period  the 
enfeebled  heart  probably  fails  to  empty  its  cavities  completely  ;  the  blood 
remains  stagnant  or  nearly  so  in  those  portions  of  them  which  ai«  most 
remote  from  the  direct  current ;  and  coagulation  takes  place  either  slowly, 
or  more  probably  suddenly,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  which  are  so 
common  in  these  cases,  when  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  appcu^ni 
death,  from  which  he  rallies.  Other  clots  of  old  formation,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  heart,  are  laminated  clots  such  as  occur  in  aneurysms. 
They  may  be  present  in  actual  aneurysmal  dilatations  of  the  ventricles, 
and  have  been  discovered  behind  a  closely  constricted  ndtral  orifice 
almost  entirely  occluding  the  left  auricle. 

2.  In  the  systemic  veitis  the  coagulation  of  blood  during  life  is  common 
enough.  When  the  venous  circulation  is  simply  enfeebled,  as  in  the  later 
stages  of  heart-disease,  and  towards  the  close  of  phthisis,  carcinoma,  and 
other  chronic  wasting  affections,  venous  thrombosis  is  of  frequent  ooonr- 
renoe.  It  then  takes  place  more  particularly  in  the  trunk  veins  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  in  those  of  the  pelvis  or  at  its  brim.  So  again 
when  some  impediment  exists  to  the  passage  of  blood  along  a  vein,  the 
distal  portion  of  the  vessel  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  its  tributary 
branches  fill  with  clot.  When  veins  are  involved  in  inflammation  which 
is  taking  place  round  them,  this,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  tends  soon  to 
pervade  the  entire  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  then  to  induce  coagulation 
of  the  blood  within  them  and  their  complete  obstruction ;  and  occasionally, 
indeed,  by  perforation  of  a  vein  or  some  other  process,  pus  or  other  in- 
flammatory products  find  their  way  into  its  interior  or  into  the  substance  of 
the  thrombus.  Thrombosis,  secondary  to  inflammation,  is  common  in 
erysipelas,  diffuse  cellular  inflammation,  carbuncle,  and  the  like ;  in  puer- 
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peral  pelvic  cellulitis ;  in  inflammation  involving  the  cancellous  stnictiu'e 
of  bones,  or  the  walls  of  the  parturient  uterus ;  and  in  the  venous  sinuses  of 
the  interior  of  the  skull  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  internal  ear. 

The  different  characters  which  venous  thrombi  display  depend  largely 
upon  their  age,  and  correspond  with  those  presented  by  cardiac  clots. 
When  fresh  either  they  have  a  uniform  consistence  and  colour,  or  they 
present  a  central  black  cylinder,  enclosed  in  a  fibrinous  capsule.  They  do 
not  necessarily  at  once  fill  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  seated,  even  if 
they  be  adherent  to  them,  and  hence  fresh  blood  tends  to  insinuate  itself 
between  them  and  the  venous  parietes,  and  presently  to  coagulate  there. 
The  clots  which  finally  occlude  vessels  thus  get  more  or  less  distinctly 
laminated.  In  their  farther  progress  venous  thrombi  undergo  vai-ious 
changes.  In  some  cases  they  blend  with  the  venous  walls,  and,  becoming 
converted  into  connective  tissue,  cause  the  obhteration  of  the  vessels ;  in 
some  they  undergo  softening  in  their  interior,  and  conversion  into  locu- 
lated  cavities  fall  of  fatty  detritus  and  caseous  remnants  of  white  corpus- 
cles ;   and  occasionally  they  suppurate  and  form  abscesses. 

8.  Arterial  thrombosis  is  due  in  a  large  number  of  cases  to  simple  stag- 
nation of  blood.  Thus  the  arteries  leading  to  a  district,  in  which  (owing 
to  morbid  processes  going  on  in  it)  the  blood  has  ceased  to  circulate,  get 
filled  secondarily  with  coagulum.  And  in  precisely  the  same  way,  if  an 
artery  be  ligatured,  or  obliterated  at  any  point  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour 
or  tourniquet,  the  proximal  portion  of  the  vessel  up  to  the  nearest  branch 
oecomes  the  seat  of  thrombosis.  Not  un&equently  also,  when  the  circu- 
lation is  simply  feeble,  obliteration  of  an  artery  by  coagulation  of  its 
contents  takes  place.  This  occurrence  in  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  a  common  cause  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.  It  is 
occasionally  also  observed  in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities  and  even  in 
the  aorta  itself.  Diseases  of  the  inner  coat  of  arteries  (atheroma,  cal- 
cification, arteritis,  and  syphilis)  are  all  of  them  liable  to  induce  throm- 
bosis and  consequent  obliteration.  Among  arteries  especially  Uable  to 
goffer  thus  are  those  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  of  the  extremities. 
The  varieties  of  arterial  clots  and  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
them  are  identical  with  those  already  described  in  connection  with 
veins. 

B.  Embolism, 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — The  sources  of  emboli  are  mainly 
venous  thrombi,  cardiac  vegetations,  and  disintegrating  calcareous,  athero- 
matous, or  inflamed  surfiu^s.  Additional  sources  are  softening  clots  in  the 
interior  of  the  heart,  and  morbid  growths  or  other  adventitious  bodies. 

The  detached  sohd  mass,  whatever  its  nature,  is  carried  along  by  the 
blood-stream  until  it  reaches  a  vessel  which  is  too  small  to  allow  of  its 
farther  progress.  The  point  at  which  it  becomes  finally  arrested  usually 
corresponds  to  the  bifurcation  of  a  vessel  or  to  the  giving  off  of  a  compara- 
tively large  branch.  Here  it  gets  wedged,  sometimes  blocking  up  the 
channel  completely,  but  more  firequently  forming  at  first  a  partial  impedi- 
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ment  only.  In  the  latter  case  the  constant  pressure  from  behind  tends  to 
drive  it  farther  and  farther  onwards,  in  consequence  of  which,  or  of  the 
gradual  coagulation  of  blood  around  it,  the  vessel  becomes  at  length,  as  in 
the  former  case,  completely  occluded.  Subsequently  thrombosis  takes 
place  on  both  sides  of  the  embolus ;  the  artery  and  its  distal  br&aches  get 
filled  with  clot  which,  gradually  undergoing  changes,  blends  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  arterial  parietes,  and  on  the  other  with  the  embolus.  So 
that  although  the  embolus  may,  at  first,  be  readily  recognised  as  an  inde- 
pendent body,  it  often  becomes  nndistinguishable  from  the  thrombus  to 
which  its  presence  has  given  rise. 

Emboli  taking  their  origin  in  the  systemic  venous  system,  or  right  side 
of  the  heart,  necessarily  become  fixed  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Those 
which  originate  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  larger 
systemic  arteries,  are  conveyed  to  the  periphery  of  the  systemic  arterial 
circulation.  And  those,  lastly,  which  are  yielded  by  the  veins  of  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera  find  their  resting-place  in  the  branches  of  the  vena  ports. 

Owing  to  the  infrequency  of  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  embolism  involving  the  lungs  is  almost  invariably  due  to  the  detach- 
ment of  venous  clots  or  fragments  of  them.  In  some  cases  entire  systems 
of  thrombi  becoi^e  free,  and  a  complete  cast,  some  inches  long,  of  a  venons 
tree  may  be  carried  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  impacted  in  a  convoluted 
form  within  it.  More  frequently  shorter  lengths  get  successively  separated 
and  successively  lodged  in  different  branches  of  that  vessel.  It  is  much 
more  common,  however,  for  venous  clots  to  crumble  as  it  were  gradually 
away ;  and  for  minute  fragments  to  get  impacted  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pulmonic  arterioles. 

It  is  rare  for  thrombosis  to  take  place  in  the  pulmonary  veins ;  and 
hence  embolism  is  seldom  due  to  this  cause.  The  most  conunon  source  of 
embolism  of  the  systemic  arteries  is  undoubtedly  the  detachment  of  granula- 
tions from  the  diseased  aortic  or  mitral  valve  ;  but  another  frequent  cause 
is  the  separation  of  atheromatous  or  calcareous  particles,  or  other  detritus, 
either  from  the  valves  or  inner  surfiEice  of  the  heart,  or  fi^m  the  large 
arteries.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  embolism  of  the  systemic  arteries 
must  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  depend  on  val^'ular  disease,  and  is 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  common  risks  of  that  afTection.  Emboli  from 
the  various  sources  just  indicated  are  carried  along  the  aorta  and  thence 
into  some  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  systemic  arteries  ;  whither  is  in 
some  degree  a  matter  of  accident ;  but  there  are  certain  parts,  namely,  the 
brain,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  lower  extremities, 
which  are  specially  prone  to  suffer.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  their 
arteries  are  not  so  much  specially  liable  to  obstruction,  as  tliat  their  ob- 
struction produces  particularly  serious  and  obvious  ill-effects.  The  cerebral 
arteries  chiefly  liable  to  occlusion  are  the  middle  cerebral  branches  of  the 
internal  carotids ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  stoppage  generaUy  occurs 
in  the  middle  cerebral  of  the  left  side. 
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C.  Consequences  and  Symptoms  of  Thrombosis  and  Embolism. 
Whenever  a  thrombus  forms  or  an  embolus  becomes  fixed,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  impUcated  vascular  walls,  if  it  did  not  previously  exist,  speedily 
ensues ;  and  hence  pain  and  tenderness  soon  mark  the  course  of  the  vessel 
if  it  be  within  reach  of  investigation,  and  febrile  disturbance  generally 
arises.  In  either  case  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  affected  vessel  takes  place  very  soon  if  not  quite  suddenly.  It  is  this 
&et,  indeed,  which  gives  to  thrombosis  and  emboUsm  in  common  their 
characteristic  features,  and  which  renders  it  difScult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
make  any  practical  distinction  between  them.  In  aid,  however,  of  correct- 
ness of  diagnosis  it  may  be  pointed  out :  first,  that  obstruction  of  the 
polmonary,  hepatic  and  systemic  veins  by  clots  can  depend  on  thrombosis 
only ;  second,  that  obstruction  of  arteries  or  of  the  portal  veins  may  be 
dae  either  to  thrombosis  or  to  embolism ;  third,  that  the  pre -existence  of 
systemic  venous  thrombosis  renders  it  probable  that  any  obstruction  oc- 
enrring  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  due  to  embohsm  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  presence  of  valvular  disease  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  the  fact 
of  prerions  rheumatism,  is  presimiptive  evidence  that  supervening  obstmc- 
tiye  disease  of  any  of  the  smaller  systemic  arteries  is  of  embohc  origin. 

The  results  of  venous  thrombosis  are  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  tributary 
veins  with  dilatation,  soon  followed  by  oedema  and  compensatory  enlarge- 
ment of  the  anastomotic  veins.  These  conditions  are  not  secondary  to 
thrombosis  only,  but  attend  all  cases  in  which  veins  from  whatever  cause 
are  obstmcted.  The  consequences  of  arterial  thrombosis  or  embolism,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  impairment  of  nutrition  of  the  region  which  the  artery 
sapplies,  and,  following  on  this,  congestion,  hemorrhage,  inflammation, 
defeneration,  or  gangrene,  together  with  special  symptoms  due  to  the 
oi^an  or  part  whose  integrity  is  compromised.  Similar  phenomena  neces- 
sarily ensue  upon  all  forms  of  arterial  obstruction,  no  matter  how  they  are 
produced.  The  special  effects  of  thrombosis  and  emboHsm  will  for  the 
most  part  be  best  discussed  in  connection  with  the  other  morbid  conditions 
of  the  several  organs  in  whidh  they  occur.  There  are  two  or  three  cases, 
however,  which  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  now.  They  are 
phl^masia  alba  dolens,  thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  heart  and 
pulmonary  artery,  obstruction  of  the  larger  arteries  of  the  limbs,  and 
multiple  emboUsm  of  the  smaller  systemic  arteries. 

1.  Phlegmasia  alba  dolens. — This  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  pain- 
ful and  oedematous  condition  of  leg  which  often  follows  upon  parturition. 
An  almost  exactly  similar  condition  may,  however,  occur  independently  of 
parturition,  and  even  in  males,  and  is  not  unfrequently  developed  in  the 
eoorse  of  phthisis  and  carcinoma.  The  arms  also  may  be  affected  in  hke 
manner  as  the  lower  extremities.  Phlegmasia  alba  dolens  is  due  to  throm- 
boras  of  the  trunk  veins  of  the  hmbs,  or  of  the  larger  veins  to  which  these 
converge,  which  become  converted  into  painful  rigid  cords.  When  it 
&>llowB  parturition  it  generally  begins  from  a  week  to  a  month  after  that 
event,  and  almost  always  in  the  left  lower  limb.    And  even  if  the  right 
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become  affected  it  is  usuallj  affected  in  company  with  the  left,  bat  at  a  Uter 
period.  The  commencement  of  this  disease  is  generally  sudden,  and  indi- 
cated by  the  concurrence  of  diffused  pain  throughout  the  affected  member, 
and  oedema.  The  pain  varies  in  character  and  intensity,  and  is  generally  at- 
tended with  soreness  or  tenderness,  sometimes  with  distinct  hypersesthesia, 
sometimes  with  loss  of  sensation  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  is 
unable,  either  from  pain  or  from  loss  of  power,  to  move  the  limb  or  any  of 
its  parts.  The  oedema  gradually  increases  antU  the  member  gets  large  and 
smooth,  and  of  a  pecuUar  pale  waxy  aspect ;  it  does  not  generally  pit  dis- 
tiuctly  on  pressure,  and  often  presents  remarkable  elasticity  and  tension. 
The  superficial  veins  usually  become  dilated  and  lumaturally  visible ;  and 
the  skin  often  presents  a  mottled,  retiform  character,  owing  to  the  rupture, 
as  in  pregnancy,  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis.  There  is  not  as  a  rule 
any  manifest  change  of  temperature  in  the  affected  limb ;  but  general 
febrile  disturbance  is  usually  present.  If  there  be  no  serious  oompUca- 
tion,  the  patient  probably  recovers  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  veins  primarily  obstructed  remain  im- 
pervious ;  and  sometimes  there  is  permanence  of  oedema. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  special  treatment  for 
phlegmasia  dolens  or  other  oedematous  conditions  arising  from  obstructed 
veins.  It  is  generally  desirable  that  the  patient  be  kept  at  rest,  and  the 
affected  limb  elevated  or  in  the  horizontal  position.  If  there  be  distinct 
inflammatory  mischief  in  the  course  of  a  large  vein,  a  few  leeches  may  be 
serviceable ;  and  when  oedema  and  tenderness  are  present,  it  is  generally  of 
benefit  to  envelop  the  limb  in  wadding  or  flannel,  in  order  to  keep  it  warm 
and  promote  perspiration.  Hot  fomentations  and  baths  may  also  be 
employed.  The  internal  treatment  must  be  determined  by  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient ;  but  for  the  most  part  tonics  are  chiefly  indicated. 

2.  Cardiac  thrombosis. — It  is  not  easy  to  specify  symptoms  by  which 
clots  formed  in  the  heart  during  life  may  be  recognised.  It  is  possible  ai 
course  that,  from  tlieir  position,  they  may  occasionally  interfere  with  the 
due  action  of  the  valves,  and  so  induce  endocardial  murmurs  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  great  nugority  of  cases  they  have  no  such  effect.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  their  presence  must  in  almost  all  cases  be 
a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  heart's  action,  and  that  they  must 
therefore  tend  to  aggravate  the  feebleness  of  circulation  out  of  which  they 
arose,  and  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  cardiac  symptoms  which  the 
patient  had  previously  suffered  from.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note 
that  when  such  clots  form  in  the  heart,  the  feebleness  of  circulation  which 
determines  their  presence  there  very  commonly  also  determines  their  Cor- 
mation  in  arteries  and  veins ;  and  that  hence  the  condition  of  the  longs 
and  kidneys,  connective  tissue,  and  skin,  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  the 
formation  of  a  diagnosis.  The  detachment  of  such  a  clot  and  its  entangle- 
ment in  one  of  the  valvular  orifices  of  the  heart  have  been  assigned  as  a 
cause  of  sudden  death. 

8.  Embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  ptdmonary  artery. — We  do  not 
intend  here  to  discuss  the  results  of  that  blookiug  up  of  the  smaller 
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branches  of  the  artery  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with,  and  so  often 
the  c&ase  of,  puhnonary  apoplexy,  lobular  pneumonia,  circumscribed 
abscesses,  patches  of  gangrene,  and  the  like.  Our  object  is  to  consider 
those  embolic  or  thrombotic  obstructions  of  the  arterial  trunk,  or  of  its 
chief  divisions,  which  are  occasionally  the  cause  of  sudden  death. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  the  chief  danger  of  thrombosis  of  the 
larger  systemic  veins  lies  in  the  separation  of  the  whole  or  a  large  portion 
of  the  clot,  and  its  impaction  in  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This 
accident  is  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  and  where,  after 
parturition,  the  uterine  veins  have  become  plugged.  The  patient,  pro- 
bably in  the  midst  of  apparently  fair  htialth,  is  suddenly  seized  witli 
severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  attended  with  intense  distress  and 
gasping  for  breath,  pallor  or  lividity  of  face,  and  extreme  feebleness  or 
even  suppression  of  pulse,  and  dies  collapsed.  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  death  is  due  to  asphyxia  or  syncope.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  sudden  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  causes  shock,  or  col- 
lapse, and  that  the  patient  sometimes  dies  of  this  shock  within  a  few 
seconds;  and  it  is  further  certain  that  the  symptoms  of  sudden  ob- 
struction are  often  undistinguishable  from  those  of  angina,  or  ruptiure 
of  an  aneurysm,  or  of  the  heart  itself,  into  the  pericardial  cavity.  Indeed, 
the  symptoms  of  pulmonic  obstruction  are  by  no  means  typical ;  and  its 
diagnosis  must  depend  mainly  on  the  association  of  the  symptoms  above 
described  with  those  conditions  of  the  venous  circulation  which  are  known 
to  be  productive  of  embolism. 

There  are  two  or  three  points,  however,  in  relation  to  this  subject 
which  demand  a  word  or  two  of  comment : — First,  sudden  obstruction  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  by  an  embolus,  even  if  attended  with  symptoms  of 
great  severity,  does  not  necessarily  end  in  immediate  death.  The  clot 
may  be  driven  onwards  into  a  branch,  the  symptoms  of  impending  death 
sal^de,  and  the  phenomena  due  to  the  obstruction  of  a  branch  only  pre- 
sently ensue.  Secondly,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
recorded  cases  of  sudden  death  from  pulmonary  embolism  are  cases  in 
which  the  only  foundations  for  this  diagnosis  were  :  suddenness  of  deatli, 
possibly  from  syncope;  and  the  discovery  after  death  of  an  ordinary 
fibrinous  clot  in  the  right  ventricle,  prolonged  tlience  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  its  branches — a  clot  originating  in  the  spot  in  which  it  was 
found,  and  the  consequence  of  dying,  not  the  cause  of  death.  Thirdly, 
thrombi  sometimes  form  in  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  the  trunk  and  the  greater  number  of  its  ramifica- 
tions are  almost  entirely  occluded  by  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  may 
form  without  pain,  and  cause  httle  or  no  distress,  until  by  some  httle 
displacement  of  them,  or  by  the  sudden  coagulation  of  the  blood  still 
circulating  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  tubes  ui  which  they  he, 
they  suddenly  bring  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  with  this  life  itself,  to 
a  stop. 

4.  Embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  larger  systemic  arteries. — It  some- 
times happens  that,  from  either  embolism  or  thrombosis,  one  or  more  of 
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the  airteries  of  the  legs,  the  femorals,  the  ihaos,  or  the  abdominal  aorta 
itself,  becomes  obstructed.  And  the  same  thing  may  occur  in  respect  of 
the  arteries  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  immediate  result  is  serious 
impediment  to  the  circulation  through  the  imphcated  limb  or  limbs, 
characterised  by  cessation,  or  at  any  rate  diminution,  of  pulsation  in  the 
vessels  beyond,  and  more  or  less  pallor  and  coldness.  In  some  cases 
collateral  arteries  gradually  enlarge,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Umb 
after  a  time  becomes  normal.  In  other  cases,  the  circulation  comes 
generally,  or  in  certain  arese,  to  a  permanent  standstill,  the  affected  parts 
gradually  lose  their  temperature,  the  surface  gets  pallid,  but  mottled  with 
purplish  spots,  and  the  tissues  assume  a  doughy  consistence,  bulbe,  filled 
with  sanioos  fluid,  soon  rise  upon  the  discoloured  patches,  and  dry  gan- 
grene becomes  estabhshed.  Arterial  embolism  is  generally  attended 
with  severe  pain  at  the  point  of  impaction,  and  much  pain  and  tenderness 
are  generally  present  in  the  course  of  plugged  arteries.  Usually,  more- 
over, pain  and  tenderness  are,  for  a  time  at  least,  present  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  the  parts  which  are  in  process  of  sphacelation. 

The  causes  of  sudden  aortic  obstruction  are  usually  either  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  dissecting  aneurysm,  or  the  displacement  of  the  laminated 
cot^Ia  formed  in  an  aneurysmal  pouch.  In  either  case  the  patient  is 
suddenly  seized  with  severe  pain,  deep  seated  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen, 
and  paraplegia.  At  the  same  time,  pulsation  disappears  from  the  lower 
extremities,  and  their  temperature  falls.  Of  course  under  these  circum- 
stances gangrene  and  a  fatal  issue  are  to  be  anticipated.  But  in  most 
cases,  if  the  patient  survive  sufficiently  long,  circulation  is  re-established 
to  some  extent,  and  the  gangrene  becomes  arrested  in  its  progress.  Occa- 
sionally no  gangrene  whatever  ensues,  and  at  any  rate  temporary  con- 
valescence takes  place.  The  exact  seat  of  aortic  obstruction  may  be 
determined  in  some  cases,  either  by  the  recognition  of  pulsation  down 
to  a  particular  point,  or  by  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  or  bowels.  If 
the  renal  arteries  be  obstructed,  the  urine  is  likely  to  be  scanty,  and  to 
contain  albumen  or  blood,  or  to  be  temporarily  suppressed  ;  if  the  me- 
senteric arteries,  enteritic  or  dysenteric  symptoms  and  tympanites  may 
possibly  ensue. 

Treatvicnt. — For  the  local  treatment  of  gangrene  little  can  be  done 
beyond  keeping  the  parts  warm.  To  this  end  they  may  be  greased  and 
covered  with  cotton  wool  or  wadding.  For  general  treatment,  it  is  chi^y 
important  to  maintain  the  patient's  strength  by  the  administration  of 
food  and  stimulants,  aided  by  tonics ;  and  to  relieve  pain  and  distress  by 
opiates. 

6.  Midtiple  embolism  of  the  smaller  systemic  arteries. — This  is  usually 
the  consequence  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  or  of  the  gradual  erosion  and 
disintegration  of  parts  of  the  endocardiimi  (mainly  the  aortic  and  mitral 
valves)  which  have  been  the  seat  of  inflammatory  thickening  and  over- 
growth. It  may  come  on  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  as  a  com- 
plication, or  it  may  supervene  accidentally,  so  to  speak,  in  persons  suffering 
from  chronic  heart-disease. 
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It  depends  on  the  constant  or  repeated  discharge  into  the  blood-stream 
of  minute  fragments  of  detritus,  or  emboli ;  which,  distributed  throughout 
the  system,  obstruct  the  smaller  arteries,  and  mainly  those  of  the  kidneys, 
spleen,  and  liver — causing  infarcts  with  attendant  inflammation,  which  is 
apt  to  spread  from  the  solid  organs  to  the  serous  membranes.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  embolic  changes  occurring  under  the  above  circumstances 
in  different  parts  of  the  organism  has  been  described  in  the  article  on 
pyemia,  and  will  be  further  considered  in  connection  with  the  diseases  of 
particular  organs.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ulcerative  process  itself 
and  the  general  symptoms  associated  with  it  are  referrible  to  the  influence 
of  septic  organisms,  which  have  been  detected  in  the  valvular  ulcers,  and 
other  diseased  tissues,  and  that  the  disease  is  closely  related  to  pytemia. 

The  symptoms  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  have  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  pyemia,  but  on  the  whole  are  less  intense,  and  less  rapidly 
terminate  in  death.  The  patient  generaUy  has  rigors,  with  elevation  of 
temperature,  up,  it  may  be,  to  105°  or  more,  and  perspirations.  The 
febrile  symptoms  intermit,  sometimes  several  times  a  day.  The  respira- 
tions increase  in  frequency;  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble  or 
iTr^:nlar :  the  tongue  gets  coated ;  cough  frequently  supervenes  with 
mucous  and  then  sanguinolent  expectoration  and  local  indications  of 
pulmonary  congestion  or  consohdation  ;  anorexia,  thirst,  nausea  or  sick- 
ness, and  oftentimes  diarrhoea  ensue  ;  the  spleen  generally  enlarges  and 
sometimes  gets  distinctly  tender ;  occasionally  jaundice  supervenes  ;  the 
unne  frequently  contains  albumen  and  sometimes  blood ;  the  patient 
becomes  restless,  delirious,  or  drowsy,  and  sometimes  at  length  comatose. 
In  addition,  inflammation  of  the  joints  or  serous  membranes,  and  roseo- 
lous,  petechial  or  pustular  rashes  are  occasionally  developed.  The  col- 
lective symptoms,  nevertheless,  are  very  often  vague  and  misleading,  and 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken,  not  only  for  those  of  pyaemia,  but  for  those  of 
tuberculosis,  enteric  fever,  or  ague.  Most  frequently,  no  doubt,  the  disease 
chiefly  simulates  chronic  pyemia ;  and,  if  its  source  in  cardiac  disease 
were  overlooked,  would  be  taken  for  pyemia.  Its  resemblance  to  ague  is 
occasionally  very  remarkable/  In  a  case  formerly  under  our  care,  which 
lasted  altogether  several  months,  the  main  symptoms  were  typical  ague- 
like paroxysms,  often  coming  on  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
separated  by  intermissions  of  complete  apyrexia,  associated  with  gradual 
fiulnre  of  strength,  and  drowsiness  finally  passing  into  coma.  In  one  case 
death  resolted  from  plugging  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery ;  in  another 
from  effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  probably  following 
on  an  embolic  aneurysm ;  in  another  from  obstruction  of  both  femorals 
by  large  emboh. 

Slight  attacks  of  this  affection  doubtless  occur  not  nnfrequently,  are 
recovered  from,  and  overlooked ;  but  where  it  is  present  in  an  aggravated 
form  it  is  probably  always  f^tal  sooner  or  later,  often  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks ;  sometimes,  however,  not  for  several  months. 

For  treatment  little  can  be  done,  beyond  relieving  symptoms,  reducing 
fever,  and  maintaining  the  patient's  strength. 
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Section  V.— DISEASES  OF  THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS 
BLOOD,  ETC. 

I.  DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  BODY. 

To  diseases  of  this  organ  the  term  '  goitre '  or  '  bronchocele '  is  com- 
monly applied.  It  is  more  convenient,  however,  to  restrict  these  names 
to  a  certain  group  of  hypertrophic  affections  than  to  include  under  them 
every  variety  of  lesion  to  which  the  thyroid  body  is  liable. 

The  chief  affections  which  would  on  these  grounds  be  excluded  are 
inflammation  and  carcinoma. 

Idiopathic  inflavvmation  of  the  thyroid  body  is  certainly  of  unfreqnent 
occurrence;  it  may,  however,  follow  secondarily  upon  goitre,  or  result 
from  operation,  or  injury  inflicted  upon  the  gland.  It  is  probable  also 
that  some  of  the  overgrowth  of  the  hypertrophic  organ  may  be  due  to 
chronic  inflammation. 

Carcinoma  of  the  thyroid  body  is  extremely  rare.  Undoubted  ex- 
amples of  this  affection  have  however  been  recorded,  in  some  of  which 
the  morbid  growths  were  primary,  in  others  due  to  extension  firom 
neighbouring  organs,  in  others  secondary,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  particularly  the  symptoms  to  which  these  con- 
ditions give  rise,  or  the  special  treatment  they  may  require. 

A.  Goitre.    (Bronchocele.) 

Causation. — The  circumstances  under  which  goitre  arises  are  various 
and  not  very  clearly  understood.  It  is  far  more  common  in  females  than 
in  males ;  and  indeed,  as  regards  women,  it  has  long  been  known  that 
there  is  not  imfrequently  a  tendency  to  temporary  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  body  both  during  pregnancy  and  at  the  catamenial  period.  It  is 
occasionally  observed  in  the  fcetus,  and  is  then  commonly  associated  with 
some  peculiarity  in  the  form  and  situation  of  the  gland. 

Goitre  appears  to  originate  mainly  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
puberty ;  rarely,  if  ever,  after  forty.  It  occurs  in  a  sporadic  form  in 
probably  all  parts  of  the  globe;  that  is,  isolated  cases,  for  which  no 
cause  can  be  assigned,  are  nearly  everywhere  occasionally  met  with. 
It  i.s  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  goitre  is  endemic  in  many 
hmited  areae  scattered  nearly  all  over  the  world.  Such  places  are,  in 
England,  met  with  in  Derbyshire,  Hampshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Sussex, 
and  Yorkshire.  Goitrous  districts  are  as  a  rule  of  peculiar  geolc^cal 
formation :  they  are  mostly  valleys ;  and  usually  their  soil,  or  that  of 
the  adjoining  mountain  ranges,  is  formed  largely  of  lime  or  magnesian 
limestone ;  and  the  water  of  the  weUs  or  watercourses  which  traverse 
them  is  largely  impregnated  with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime,  with 
which  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  magnesia  is  associated.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  prevalence  of  goitre  in  these  localities. 
All  evidence,  however,  seems  to  point  to  the  drinking  water  as  the  efficient 
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agent  in  its  prodaction;  and  it  is  generally  held  that  the  poisonous 
ingredient  is  either  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  both,  in  combination 
probably  with  magnesia.  The  main  objection  to  this  view  (and  it  is  a 
serioDS  one)  is,  that  hard  waters  containing  such  ingredients  in  excess 
oconr  and  are  used  in  non -goitrous  localities  by  persons  who  never  be- 
come goitroas.  And  hence  it  is  probable,  as  is  suggested  by  Virchow, 
that  these  salts  do  not  act  directly,  but  that  associated  with  them  there 
is  some  other  principle  of  a  malarious  character  to  which  the  goitrous 
tendency  is  essentially  due.  It  may  be  added :  that  endemic  goitre  is 
endemic  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  that  it  belongs,  as  it  were,  to 
the  locality ;  that  new-comers  are  liable  to  suffer  equally  with  those  who 
have  been  bom  and  bred  in  it  (allowance  being  of  course  made  for  the 
relative  length  of  their  exposure  to  the  goitrous  influence) ;  and  that, 
although  the  children  of  goitrous  parents  become  in  large  proportion 
goitrous  in  such  localities,  the  tendency  is  not  hereditary,  and  ceases  in 
them  when  they  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  poisonous  principle. 
In  goitrous  districts  the  disease  is  not  limited  to  man  ;  but  dogs,  mules, 
and  horses  are  Uable  to  suffer. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Goitre  consists  in  a  kind  of  hypertrophy  of  th«» 
nramal  oonstituente  of  the  gland — namely  the  blood-vessels,  connective 
tissae,  and  groups  of  intercommunicating  vesicles,  forming  the  ultimate 
lobules  which  the  connective  tissue  circumscribes.  In  some  cases  aU  of 
these  become  increased  in  equal  proportion,  and  the  goitre  then  differs 
little  if  at  all,  except  in  bulk,  from  the  healthy  organ.  More  frequently 
one  of  these  constituents  tmdergoes  disproportionate  development,  and 
hence  the  texture  of  the  tumour  becomes  characteristically  modified. 
Thus,  sometimes  the  connective  tissue  alone  undergoes  hypertrophy,  and 
the  tumour  gets  hard  and  dense ;  sometimes  the  vascular  tissue  especially 
becomes  pretematurally  developed — the  veins  and  arteries,  or  more  fre- 
quently the  veins  alone,  attaining  comparatively  enormous  dimensions ; 
sometimes  the  vesicles  are  the  chief  seat  of  change — becoming  dilated 
aad  filled  with  an  albuminous  fluid,  or  a  solid  albuminoid  or  gelatinous 
substance.  Such  cysts,  partly  by  simple  dilatation,  partly  by  coalescence. 
may  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  or  hen's  egg,  or  even  a  larger  bulk.  In 
a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Spencer  Watson,  a  cyst  of  this  kind  yielded  on 
pmicture  a  pint  and  a  half  of  blood-coloured  fluid.  It  must  be  added  : 
that  cysts  of  considerable  size  may  \>e  developed  in  glands  which  are  in  all 
other  respects  healthy ;  that  a  goitrous  tumour  may  become,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  that  consequently  blood  may  be 
poured  out  into  the  cysts  which  it  contains,  or  suppuration  and  ulceration 
may  take  place  in  it ;  and  that  degenerative  changes  may  ensue  after  a 
UntB,  (he  cells  within  the  cysts  undergoing  fatty  disintegration,  and  the 
contents  of  the  cysts  consequently  acquiring  a  milky  character,  or  the 
fibroid  stroma  becoming  the  seat  of  earthy  deposition — a  change  often 
attended  with  diminution  in  size  and  induration  of  the  tumour. 

A  bronchocele  varies  in  consistence  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  have  been  going  on  in  it ;  so  that  in  some  cases  it  is  hard 
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and  resisting,  in  others  it  is  soft  and  yielding  or  elastic,  and  in  others, 
again,  presents  in  certain  situations  distinct  fluctuation ;  and,  when  the 
enlargement  of  its  arteries  constitutes  a  special  feature  of  the  tomour, 
there  may  be  pulsation  resembling  that  of  aneurysm. 

A  goitre  sometimes  retains  accurately  the  form  of  the  healthy  gland; 
but  more  frequently  it  becomes  unsymmetrical  in  the  progress  of  its  growtii 
(the  right  lobe  being  especially  liable  to  disproportionate  develoionent), 
and  then  by  growing  in  certain  directions,  or  throwing  out  lobules,  may 
press  inconveniently  or  dangerously  on  important  organs  in  its  vicinity. 
Occasionally  small  supplemental  thyroid  bodies  may  be  detected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  organs  thus  hypertrophied ;  and  it  is  nuiinly  by  the 
development  of  such  masses  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  lobes  th^ 
compression  of  the  oesophagus  is  sometimes  effected. 

The  size  of  a  goitrous  tumour  varies  from  that  which  produces  a  mere 
fulness  (by  some  persons  regarded  as  ornamental)  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
front  of  the  neck,  to  a  mass  (usually  irregular  in  form)  as  large  as  a  cocoa- 
nut,  or  in  rare  cases  of  such  enormous  dimensions  that  it  hangs  pendalons 
from  the  neck,  concealing  the  chest,  the  chest  and  abdomen,  or  even 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — A  goitre  may  generally  be  readily  recognised 
by  its  relations  with  the  various  structures  occupying  the  lower  and  anteriu 
part  of  the  neck,  and  especially  by  its  situation  in  front  of  the  trachea,  uid 
by  its  following  the  movements  of  that  tube.  Its  development  is  seldom 
attended  with  pain,  and  not  usually  with  uneasiness ;  nevertheless  vanom 
injurious  consequences  are  apt  to  ensue.  In  the  first  place  the  tomonr  may 
prove  seriously  inconvenient  by  its  mere  bulk  and  weight.  In  the  second 
place,  it  may  exert  pressure  on  the  large  veins  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  on 
the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  or  on  the  pneumogastrio  or  recurrent 
laryngeal,  or  on  the  brachial  plexus.  And  in  the  third  place  it  may  dis- 
place and  compress  the  oesophagus  or  trachea.  Pressure  on  the  oesophagna 
is  induced  mainly  by  enlargement  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lateral  lobes, 
or  of  the  supplemental  bodies  occasionally  found  in  this  situation.  Preeson 
on  the  trachea  is  by  &r  the  most  important  of  the  consequences  which  goitre 
entails.  In  some  instances  it  acts  unilaterally,  the  trachea  being  disfdaoed 
towards  one  side  of  the  neck ;  in  some  instances  this  tube  is  compressed 
between  the  two  enlarged  lateral  lobes ;  in  some  the  pressure  is  exnted 
in  tlie  antero-posterior  direction,  the  trachea  then  becoming  more  or  lees 
flattened  against  the  spine.  The  effect  of  pressure  in  either  of  these  eases 
is  often  remarkable :  the  implicated  portion  of  tube  being  sometiiiMi 
flattened,  sometimes  made  to  form  a  convex  bulging,  so  that  conseqaeotlf 
the  passage  becomes  on  transverse  section  semilunar  or  concavo-ocHivex,  or 
(if  pressure  be  exerted  equally  on  opposite  sides)  a  rectilinear  or  biconcave 
chink,  and  sometimes  actually  obliterated.  A  slight  amount  of  ctHnpics- 
sion  is  not  unfrequent,  the  patient  breathing  naturally  when  quiet,  bal 
with  some  degree  of  stridor  and  di£Bculty  under  exertion  or  excitement,  and 
yet  not  with  sufficiently  pronounced  difficulty  to  excite  alarm  in  himself  or 
others.     In  all  such  cases,  however,  there  is  danger  of  the  Bupervaatkm 
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of  fatal  obstmction.  In  some  this  takes  place  gradually  from  the  slow 
«ncToachment  of  the  timioor ;  bat  in  many  it  comes  on  more  or  less 
suddenly  either  from  the  rapid  development  of  some  cyst,  or  from  inflam- 
matory tume&ction,  or  from  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  already  compressed  trachea.  The  danger  of  suffocation  de- 
pends less  on  the  size  of  the  goitre  than  on  its  form  and  situation  ;  the  most 
serious  cases,  indeed,  are :  first,  those  of  sub-sternal  goitre,  in  which  the 
lower  portion  of  the  gland,  or  some  process  of  it,  sinks,  in  the  course  of  its 
enlargement,  behind  the  sternum,  and  compresses  the  trachea  there,  while 
there  is  yet  httle  obvious  sign  of  thyroid  gland  enlargement ;  and  second, 
those  of  sub-maxillary  goitre  (a  congenital  defect  described  by  Virchow),  in 
which  the  gland  is  situated  at  a  higher  level  than  natural,  and  the  lateral 
lobes  extend  backwards  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  as  &r 
as  the  mastoid  processes.  The  contraction  of  the  stemo-thyroid  muscles 
may  materially  aggravate  the  compression  of  deep-seated  organs.  To  the 
list  of  dangers  just  enumerated  may  be  added  that  due  to  the  rupture  of 
cysts  or  abscesses  either  externally  or  into  the  trachea  or  oesophagus. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  goitre  we  have  to  consider :  first, 
the  medicinal  and  other  means  by  which  the  tumour  may  be  either  reduced 
in  size  or  prevented  from  increasing ;  and,  second,  the  measures  which  may 
be  requisite  to  obviate  the  effects  of  its  pressure  upon  important  parts. 
Whenever  a  goitrous  patient  lives  in  a  goitrous  district  the  obvious  remedy 
is  his  removal  to  some  more  salubrious  locality  ;  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  available  drinking  water  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  selection  for  use  of  that  which  is  least  contaminated  with  earthy 
salts,  or  the  adoption  of  measures,  such  as  boiling,  distillation,  or  Clark's 
process,  for  the  precipitation  of  these  ingredients  previous  to  use.  Such 
measures,  and  especially  emigration,  are  often  efficacious  in  the  complete 
removal  of  goitrous  tumours  which  are  of  small  size,  or  have  been  but  a 
short  time  in  existence,  and  are  generally  beneficial  even  in  advanced  cases. 
fiomt  sponge  was  formerly  largely  employed,  and  with  reputed  benefit,  in 
the  treatment  of  goitre ;  but  Dr.  Coindet  of  Geneva,  after  the  discovery  of 
iodine  in  sea- water  and  marine  productions,  was  led  to  suspect  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  burnt  sponge  was  due  to  the  iodine  which  it  contained,  and 
to  make  trial  of  iodine  itself  as  an  anti-goitrous  remedy.  Since  that  time 
iodine  and  its  various  preparations  have  replaced  almost  all  other  internal 
remedial  agents,  and  have  enjoyed  a  singular  reputation  as  specifics  against 
the  disease.  The  testimony,  indeed,  in  favour  of  the  curative  influence  of 
iodine  is  almost  overwhelming.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remarked : 
that,  altogether  apart  from  the  influence  of  iodine,  goitre  is  liable  to  con- 
4siderable  fluctuations  of  size,  and  when  small  and  recent  often  disappears 
entirely  ;  that  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  the  drug  is  efficacious  in 
the  treatment  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  which  is  structurally  identical  with 
the  endemic  form  of  the  disease ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  cura- 
tive action  of  iodine,  there  is  no  proof  that  goitre  is  now  less  prevalent  or 
less  severe  in  goitrous  localities  than  it  formerly  was ;  and  that,  mixed  up 
-with  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  specific  virtues  of  iodine,  is  evidence 
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equally  strikmg  in  regard  to  the  production  of  a  remarkable  concurrence  of 
sjonptomB  known  by  the  name  of  iodism,  which  now  seems  never  to  attend 
the  use  of  iodine,  however  largely  it  is  administered.  We  must  confess  that, 
in  our  own  limited  experience  of  the  treatment  of  goitre,  iodine  has  signally 
failed.    But  we  need  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  employment  of  internal 
remedies.   By  many  persons  counter-irritants  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
tumour  are  strongly  advocated.    Among  such  applications  may  be  enu- 
merated, iodine  paint  and  other  iodic  preparations,  strong  mercurial  duit- 
ment,  and  blisters  or  other  forms  of  blistering  agents.     In  some  cases 
(generally,  however,  when  the  tumour  has  been  of  large  size  or  has  given 
indications  of  compressing  vital  organs),  operative  measures  have  been 
resorted  to.     The  tumour  has  been  excised— an  operation  of  no  inconsider- 
able difficulty  and  danger,  owing  to  the  relations  of  the  thyroid  body  and 
its  enormous  vascular  supply;  it  has  been  treated   by  passing  a  settm 
through  its  substance  and  so  exciting  and  maintaining  inflammation  or 
suppuration  in  it ;  and,  again,  one  or  more  of  the  arteries  supplying  it  have 
been  tied.    Each  of  these  operations  has  proved  more  or  less  successfhl 
in  certain  cases ;  but  none  of  them  sufficiently  successful  on  the  whole  to 
encourage  its  frequent  performance.     The  recently  introduced  procedure 
of  removing  the  isthmus  of  the  enlarged  gland,  or  of  excising  a  wedge- 
shaped  portion  of  the   isthmus  involving  its  whole  thickness,  promises 
to  be  of  great  value,  and,  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  of  little  risk. 
The  isthmus  itself,  even  in  goitres  of  large  size,  often  remains  smaQ ; 
and  generally,  as  the  result  of  the  operation,  the  gland  slowly  shrinks, 
haply  to  its  normal  bulk.    Cysts  of  the  thyroid  body  admit  in  most  cases 
of  ready  and  successful  treatment,  either  by  simple  puncture  with  the  dis- 
charge of  their  contents,  or  by  puncture  and  injection  of  some  stimolating 
fluid,  or  by  the  employment  of  the  seton. 

When  goitrous  tumours  are  threatening  to  obstruct  the  trachea,  we 
must  be  ahve  to  the  possibility  of  the  supervention  at  any  moment  of 
sudden  and  fatal  asphyxia.  What  can  be  done  under  these  circumstances  ? 
Unfortunately  very  little.  If  the  enlargement  be  mainly  cystic,  relief  no 
doubt  can  be  afforded  by  the  puncture  of  the  cyst  and  the  discharge  of  its 
contents.  If,  however,  it  be  solid,  as  in  the  main  it  commonly  is,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  other  resource  than  .tracheotomy  is  left  us;  and 
tracheotomy  in  these  cases  is  both  difficult  and  unsatisfactory ;  for  it  can 
rarely  be  performed  below  the  seat  of  obstruction;  it  is  a  formidable 
operation  if  effected  through  the  substance  of  the  enlarged  gland ;  and 
if  done  above  the  gland,  it  is  necessarily  useless  unless  it  be  completed  by 
the  passage  of  a  sufficiently  long  tube  through  and  beyond  the  constricted 
portion  of  the  trachea. 

B.  Cretinism. 

Cretins  are  persons  in  whom  feebleness  of  intellect  or  idiocy  is  com- 
bined  with  certain  pecuharities  of  bodily  conformation.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  stunted  in  growth,  with  tumid  bellies  and  coarse  skins.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  they  are  goitrous,  though  occasionally  the  goitre 
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is  of  the  latent  or  sub-maxillary  kind,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  The  head  is  usually  large  and  misshapen — expanded  at 
the  sides  and  flattened  at  the  top ;  the  cheek-bones  high  and  prominent ; 
the  nose  flattened  or  sunken  at  the  bridge,  broad  at  the  root,  and  up- 
turned; the  interval  between  the  eyes  increased;  the  lips  thick;  the 
mouth  wide  and  open ;  and  the  tongue  large.  There  is  generally  mus- 
cular weakness,  deficiency  of  cutaneous  sensibility,  and  impairment  or 
annulment  of  the  sexual  functions ;  and  not  unfrequently  deaf-mutism  is 
conjoined  with  the  other  corporeal  defects.  The  degree  of  mental  impair- 
ment varies  between  complete  dementia  and  mere  dulness  or  slowness  of 
intelligence.  Cretins  are  usually  quiet  and  harmless,  not  given  to  mis- 
chief, but  liable  to  occasional  outbursts  of  ungovernable  violence. 

True  cretinism  appears,  according  to  Virchow's  researches,  to  origi- 
nate during  foetal  life  in  an  unnatural  tendency  which  the  basilar  portion 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  post- sphenoidal  and  prse-sphenoidal  bones, 
have  to  coalesce  with  one  another  by  ossification  of  the  discs  of  cartilage 
by  which  they  should  at  that  time  be  separated.  The  consequences  are : 
that  the  base  of  the  skull  prematurely  ceases  to  elongate,  and  thus  be- 
oomes  modified  in  form  ;  and  that  this  arrest  of  development  leads,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  defective  development  of  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  brain,  and,  on  the  other,  to  widespread  changes  in  the  osseous  frame- 
work of  the  skull  and  face.  The  form  of  the  skull  gets  modified,  partly 
by  the  need  which  its  contraction  in  one  direction  involves  of  compensa- 
tory expansion  on  the  part  of  those  regions  whose  bones  have  not  yet 
coalesced,  and  partly  by  the  opposing  tendency  which  also  exists  in  these 
cases  to  precocious  union  of  the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  along  the  lines 
of  satore.  The  peculiar  form  which  the  face  asstmies  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  imperfect  development  of  the  nasal  septum,  in  some  measure 
to  displacement  of  the  cheek-bones  and  bones  of  the  orbits.  Further,  in 
many  of  these  cases  the  cranial  bones  acquire  remarkable  thickness,  and 
the  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull  become  much  diminished  in  size. 
The  same  tendency  which  is  presented  by  the  cranial  bones  is  presented 
by  those  of  the  extremities,  which  soon  unite  with  their  epiphyses.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  this  cause  that  these  bones 
remain  incompletely  developed. 

According  to  the  above  account  of  the  pathology  of  cretinism,  this 
condition  must  be  regarded  as  of  congenital  origin.  Children  are  bom 
cretins  ;  that  is,  they  are  bom,  either  with  the  peculiar  features  of  cre- 
tinism already  obviously  developed,  or  with  that  coalescence  of  the  bones 
at  the  base  of  the  skull  which  necessitates  the  gradual  development  of 
cretinism  during  the  period  of  childhood. 

Like  goitre,  cretinism  may  occur  either  sporadically  or  endemically. 
The  causes  of  sporadic  cretinism  and  those  of  sporadic  goitre  are  alike 
obscure.  Endemic  cretinism,  however,  and  endemic  goitre  are  always 
associated,  and  obviously  originate  in  a  common  cause.  Wherever  goitre 
prevails  largely  there  cretinism  is  also  prevalent ;  the  goitrous  tendency, 
however,  occupies  a  wider  area,  and  goitrous  persons  always  largely  out- 
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number  their  idiotic  compatriots.  It  wonld  seem,  indeed,  that  for  the 
production  of  cretinism  some  special  intensity  of  the  poison  which  also 
causes  goitre  is  requisite.  Cretins  are  not  only  in  large  proportion 
goitrous,  but  also  in  large  proportion  the  offspring  of  goitrous  parents. 
Yet  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  beUeve  that  cretinism,  any  more  than 
goitre  or  ague,  is  hereditary ;  for  goitrous  parents  do  not  b^t  cretinous 
children  when  once  they  have  removed  from  the  regions  in  which  these 
affections  prevail ;  and  under  similar  circumstances  the  children  of  cretins 
are  themselves  fr«e  from  both  goitre  and  taint  of  cretinism.  It  seems 
clear,  indeed,  that  the  morbific  matter  which,  taken  into  the  mother's 
system,  renders  her  goitrous,  acts  also  on  her  foetus,  causing  in  it,  may 
be,  not  only  goitre,  but  also  those  special  developmental  changes  which 
ultimately  lead  to  malformation  and  menteJ  deficiency.  In  reference  to 
the  association  in  cretinous  infants  of  arrested  development  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  and  goitre,  it  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  pointed 
out  by  Virchow,  of  the  close  proximity  in  the  foetus  of  the  base  of  tiie 
skull  to  the  thyroid  body.  Assuming  the  common  cause  of  goitre  and 
cretinism  to  be,  or  to  have  some  close  relation  with,  the  existence  of  a 
superabundance  of  earthy  salts  in  drinking  water,  it  is  natural  to  specu- 
late on  the  influence  which  these  salts  may  have  in  causing  the  too  early 
completion  of  the  process  of  ossification. 

We  have  referred  to  the  great  obscurity  which  involves  the  causation 
of  both  sporadic  goitre  and  sporadic  cretinism.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  subjects  of  sporadic  goitre  ever  beget  either  goitrous  or  eretinoos 
children,  or  that  sporadic  cretins  are  ever  the  offspring  of  goitrous  or  im> 
becile  parents.  At  the  same  time  sporadic  cretins  seem  always  to  present 
some  abnormal  condition  of  the  thyroid  body.  In  some  recorded  cases 
such  cretins  have  been  distinctly  goitrous ;  but  in  a  large  proportion  ot 
them  there  is  an  apparent  absence  of  the  thyroid  body.  In  Dr.  F^ge's' 
cases,  in  two  previously  recorded  by  Mr.  Curling,  and  in  some  that  have 
come  under  our  own  observation,  there  were  soft  elastic  lumps  occupying 
the  angles  between  the  stemo-mastoidd  and  clavicles,  which  lumps,  in 
Mr.  Curling's  cases,  were  found  post  mortem  to  consist  of  &t  only.  These 
facts  evidently  ally  the  cases  of  sporadic  cretinism  to  those  of  the  endemic 
form  of  the  malady,  and  suggest  the  dependence  of  both  on  a  commcm 
cause ;  the  poison  (if  it  be  a  poison)  being  introduced,  in  the  one  case 
constantiy  and  indifferently  into  the  systems  of  a  more  or  less  extensive 
population,  in  the  other  case  accidentally,  so  to  speak,  into  the  blood 
of  casual  imits. 

Treatment. — The  mental  condition  of  cretins,  like  that  of  other  idiots, 
admits  in  many  cases  of  amelioration  by  proper  training ;  for  which  pur- 
pose a  well-ordered  asylum  with  skilled  officials  is  essential.  The  im- 
provement, far  more  the  cure,  of  the  structural  lesions  which  underlie 
cretinism  is,  however,  entirely  beyond  the  resources  of  our  art.  The  pre- 
vention of  cretinism  depends,  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  on  the  prevention 
of  marriage  between  those  who  are  goitrous  or  in  a  condition  of  semi- 
'   '  Med.  Chi.  Trans.'  vol.  liv. 
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cretinism,  nor  on  prophylactic  measures  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
yoong  children  in  whom  its  presence  is  obvious  or  merely  suspected ;  but 
solely  on  the  observance  by  the  parents  of  those  special  hygienic  measures 
which  are  efficacious  in  the  prevention  of  goitre. 


n.  MYXCEDEMA. 


Definition  and  history. — This  is  a  peculiar  disease  characterised  mtunly 
by  the  general  development  of  a  kind  of  solid  oedema,  in  connection  with 
a  tottering  feeble  gait,  slow  and  monotonous  utterance,  slowness  of 
thought  and  movement,  and  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  body. 

It  was^rst  described  by  Sir  W.  Gull '  as  a  '  cretinoid  state  supervening 
in  adult  life  in  women  ; '  and  has  since  been  investigated  and  named  by 
Dr.  Ord,*  who  extended  his  inquiries  into  its  morbid  anatomy.  Sir  W, 
Gnll'a  suggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  received  remarkable 
confirmation  from  the  observations  of  Prof.  Theodor  Eocher,*  of  Berne. 
He  has  removed  the  thyroid  body  whoUy  or  in  part  in  over  100  cases ;  and 
he  finds  that,  of  those  patients  who  survived,  all  in  whom  the  extirpation 
had  been  incomplete  remained  well,  while  all  (excepting  certain  recent 
cases)  in  whom  the  gland  had  been  wholly  removed  presented  after  a  time 
a  very  remarkable  group  of  symptoms.  These  symptoms  were  more 
marked  according  to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
operation,  and  were  most  extreme  in  those  who  had  been  operated  on 
before  the  growth  of  the  body  had  been  completed.  He  was  unacquainted 
with  myxoedema ;  but  his  description  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
these  cases  is  the  description  of  myxoedema.  His  cases  seem  to  prove 
experimentally  the  important  relations  which  subsist  between  the  thyroid 
body  and  the  cretinoid  state ;  and  link  together  in  an  unmistakable  way, 
myxoedema,  sporadic  cretinism,  and  the  true  cretinism  of  Alpine  valleys. 
Causation. — Myxoedema,  though  it  has  been  met  with  in  men,  is  a 
disease  mainly  of  women,  and  of  adult  age.  No  cause  for  it  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — It  begins  insidiously,  and  only  after  some 
years  attains  its  fail  development.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  the 
patient  is  very  remarkable  She  is  probably  well-nourished  and  even  fat. 
There  is  general  oedema,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  &ce  and  hands  than 
elsewhere ;  and  the  skin  is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  hair 
often  scanty  and  weak.  The  oedematous  parts  do  not  pit  on  pressure. 
The  features  are  thick,  the  alse  nasi  tumid,  the  lips  large  and  pendulous, 
and  the  connective  tissue  round  the  eyes  swollen,  translucent,  and  colour- 
less. The  skin  of  these  parts  and  of  the  rest  of  the  face  is  dry,  but 
smooth  and  dehcate-looking ;  and  although  the  fifice  has  generally  a  pale 
and  waxy  aspect,  the  Ups  are  rosy,  and  there  is  a  persistent  circum- 
scribed blush  upon  the  cheeks.     The  hands  are  large,  thick,  and  clumsy, 

'  '  CSinical  Society's  Transactions,'  vol.  vii.        '  '  Med.-Chi.  Trans.'  for  1877-78. 
'  Langenbeck's  *  Archiv.'  xziz.  2,  1883. 
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and,  as  Sir  W.  Gull  describes  them, '  spade-like ' — an  appearance  which 
is  dne  to  the  £Etct  that  the  fingers  are  thickened,  have  lost  their  natnnl 
markings  and  contonr,  and  are  pressed  and  flattened  against  one  another. 
Her  utterance  is  slow,  monotonous,  and  thick,  sometimes  squeaky  in  tone, 
and  is  something  like  that  which  characterises  tonsillitis.     She  speaks 
as  if  her  tongue  were  too  large  for  her  mouth,  and  as  if  also  there  were 
some  impediment  to  the  free  use  of  her  organs  of  articulation.    The  tongue 
is  probably  actually  larger  than  natural,  and  the  interior  of  the  cheeks  and 
the  soft  palate,  like  the  superficial  parts  of  the  body,  are  oedematoos.   The 
muscles  generally  appear  to  be  well  developed;    but  there  is  manifest 
feebleness,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities ;  she  walks  with  a  tottering 
uncertain  gait,  and  occasionally  her  l^s  give  way  under  her  while  she  is 
walking,  and  she  falls  down.      The  patient's  expression  is  placid  suid 
foolish ;  and,  just  as  she  is  slow  and  deliberate  in  her  speech  and  walk,  so 
she  is  slow  and  deliberate  in  all  her  movements  and  mental  processes.   It 
takes  her  probably  twice  as  long  to  get  through  her  work,  of  whatever 
kind,  whether  mental  or  bodUy,  as  it  did  when  she  was  in  health ;  and 
her  interest  in  what  is  going  on  about  her  is  manifestly  diminished.    Yet 
notwithstanding  this  slowness  of  thought  and  action,  there  is  in  other 
respects  no  necessary  mental  incapacity — she  keeps  her  memory  and 
understanding,  and  probably  expresses  herself,  as  well  as  ever  she  did  in 
speech  and  writing;  and  there  is  no  true  paralysis  of  any  muscle,  no 
numbness  or  tingling ;  she  retains  the  sense   of  touch  unimpaired,  and 
has  the  full  use  of  her  eyes,  ears,  and  other  organs  of  sense.     Further, 
there  is  not  necessarily  disease  of  any  important  internal  viscus;   the 
heart  and  lungs  are  healthy,  and  the  urine  for  the  most  part  normal  in 
quantity  and  appearance.     But  the  patient  usually  complains  of  chiUi- 
ness,  the  temperature  is  often  subnormal,  and  the   quantity  of  urea 
excreted  is  generally  diminished.  In  Dr.  Ord's  two  &tal  cases,  which  had 
been  long  under  observation,  albuminuria  supervened  before  death,  and 
apparently  caused  it.    Albuminuria  has  been  observed  also  in  other  cases, 
more  especially  as  the  &tal  termination  approached ;  and  one  case  under 
our  own  care  was  attended  with  ascites.    Although  the  patient's  mental 
condition  is  generally  clear,  occasionally  towards  the  end  of  the  disease 
loss  of  memory,  somnolence,  delusions,  and  even  dementia  supervene. 
She  may  also  become  deaf.     The  disease  appears  to  be  incurable. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  chief  condition  discovered  by  Dr.  Ord  after 
death  was  general  oedema  of  the  connective  tissue,  incloding  that  of  the 
kidneys,  Uver,  and  heart.  The  oedematous  tissue  of  the  skin  was  examined 
chemically  by  Drs.  Ord  and  Charles,  and  found  to  contain  mucine  in  com- 
paratively large  quantities — ordinary  oedenmtous  skin  presenting  mere 
traces  or  several  hundred  times  less.  It  is  from  this  peculiarity  Uiat  the 
name  of  the  disease  has  been  derived.  The  myxoedematous  condition  of 
the  kidney  closely  simulated  subacute  interstitial  nephritis.  The  brain 
was  healthy.  Later  investigations  seem  to  show  that  the  connectiTe 
tissue  of  the  central  nervous  organs  is  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the 
connective  tissue  of  other  parts.     The  thyroid  body  undergoes  atrophy. 

Treatment  can  only  be  palliative. 
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m.  DISEASES   OP   THE   SUPEA-RENAL   CAPSULES. 

The  supra-renal  bodies  are  donbtless  liable  to  most  of  the  organic  aiid 
other  lesions  to  which  other  organs  are  liable ;  but  there  are  only  two 
snch  lesions  of  them  which  have  any  clinical  interest — namely,  tubercle 
(Addison's  disease)  and  malignant  disease. 

A.  Addison's  Disease.    {Melasma  Addisonii.) 

Definition. — Tubercular  infiltration  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  to- 
gether with  the  remarkable  group  of  symptoms  which  seem  always  to  be 
associated  with  this  lesion,  constitutes  the  malady  to  which  the  name 
of '  Addison's  disease  '  is  now  universally  applied.  When  present  in  its 
typical  completeness  it  comprises,  in  association,  tubercular  destruction 
of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  general  pigmentary  deposition  in  the  rete 
mncosum,  and  a  remarkable  form  of  progressive  asthenia  which  sooner  or 
later  ends  in  death. 

Causation. — Addison's  disease  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  males 
than  in  females,  and  is  rarely  if  ever  met  with  under  the  age  of  ten  or  over 
fifty.  Its  first  symptoms  have  often  been  attributed  to  local  injury ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  occasionally  appears  to  supervene  on  caries  of  the  neigh- 
bouring vertebrae. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — Miliary  tubercles  appear  in  tlie 
sapra-renal  bodies,  as  in  other  organs,  and  by  their  increase  in  number 
and  size,  their  coalescence,  and  the  degenerative  changes  which  ensue, 
lead  after  a  while  to  their  destruction.  In  fatal  cases  of  this  disease, 
the  disorganisation  of  both  glands  is  usually  complete.  They  may  be 
diminished  in  size,  but  are  usually  enlarged,  forming  nodulated,  rounded, 
or  inegnlar  masses  which  are  adherent  to  surrounding  structures  by 
cicatricial  tissue.  On  section  they  are  found  to  consist  of  dense, 
greyish,  translucent,  fibroid  material,  in  the  substance  of  which  opaque, 
yellow,  cheesy  nodules  of  various  sizes  are  imbedded.  In  some  cases, 
these  have  undergone  earthy  infiltration,  in  some  have  softened  into 
tobercnlar  abscesses.  There  are  no  lesions  of  internal  organs  or  tissues 
which  are  constantly  associated  with  the  supra-renal  affection.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  of  any  such 
comphcation ;  in  about  half  the  total  number  (or  rather  less)  miliary 
tubercles  have  been  met  with  in  the  lungs,  peritoneum,  mesenteric  glands, 
and  other  parts ;  and  in  a  small,  but  yet  significant,  proportion  of  them 
caries  of  the  vertebrs  has  been  present.  The  condition  of  the  skin  has  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  mulatto ;  and  is  variously  described  as 
jellowiah-brown,  dark-brown,  greenish-brown,  or  bronze-hke.  This  dis- 
eoboration,  which  is  more  or  less  general,  affects  especially  those  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  most  exposed,  and  those  which  are  normally  the 
Beat  of  pigment.  Thus,  while  it  tints  the  hMe,  neck,  and  hands  on  the 
whole  more  intensely  than  the  chest,  belly,  and  legs,  it  is  usually 
e^ecially  dark  in  the  axillae,  areolae  of  the  nipples,  umbilical  region, 
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external  genital  organs,  and  groins.  The  extensor  aspects  of  the  joints 
are  generally  more  deeply  tinged  than  the  flexor,  and  the  knuckles,  there- 
fore, and  backs  of  the  hands  are  darker  than  the  palmar  saibaen.  The 
discolouration  never  presents  an  abrupt  margin,  but  is  occasionally  spotty, 
especially  on  the  face  and  neck ;  and  is  for  the  most  part  especially  deep 
upon  surfJEMses  which  hare  been  blistered  or  superficially  destroyed.  Deep 
cicatrices,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  remain  paUid.  Similar  brown  dis- 
oolourations  may  generally  be  observed  along  the  lines  of  junction  of  the 
lips,  and  spots  and  patches  of  the  same  kind  may  often  be  discovered  on 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  cheeks,  gums,  and  tongue.  The  fongifonn 
papillae  are  occasionally  the  special  seats  of  pigmentation.  The  change 
of  colour  is  due,  as  is  that  of  common  fireckles,  or  of  the  negro's  skin,  to 
the  accumulation  of  molecular  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  muoosum. 
The  hair  is  said  occasionally  to  share  in  the  general  pigmentation. 

The  relation  between  the  tubercular  disease  of  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules, the  discolouration  of  the  skin,  and  the  remarkable  group  of 
symptoms  which  attend  these  lesions,  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  impenetrable 
obscurity.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
lies  in  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  these  bodies  and  the 
great  sympathetic  in  the  abdomen.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
supra-renal  bodies,  like  other  ductless  glands,  exert  some  important  influ- 
ence over  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  that  it  is  in  the  abolition  of  this 
influence  that  the  source  of  the  special  symptoms  of  the  disease  is  to  be 
sought.  But  these  are,  at  all  events  at  present,  mere  barren  speculations. 
It  has  never  been  shown  that  disease  of  i^e  abdominal  sympathetic  induces 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  supra-renal  disease ;  nor  that  the  blood  at 
the  excretions  in  Addison's  disease  present  any  constant  departure  bom 
the  healthy  state.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  supra-renal  bodies  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  chief  symptomatic  phenomenon  ot 
Addison's  disease  is  the  gradual  development  of  extreme  debility,  without 
commensurate,  it  may  be  without  appreciable,  loss  of  flesh.  The  patient 
observes :  that  he  is  less  capable  than  he  formerly  was  of  sustained  mus- 
cular exertion  and  less  disposed  for  it ;  that  he  cannot  walk  £ar.  without 
sufiering  from  shortness  of  breath  and  palpitation  ;  and  that  if  he  persist 
in  his  efforts  he  fells  into  a  state  of  prostration,  which  may  continue  on 
him  for  many  hours  or  for  days.  Together  with  these  symptoms  he 
suffers  from  general  lassitude  and  chilliness,  and  frequent  aigtiing  and 
yawning ;  he  probably  loses  appetite,  and  has  occasional  attacks  of  nausea 
and  vomiting.  He  perhaps  also  complains  of  pains  across  the  loins  or 
sacnun,  or  in  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondriac  regions.  There  may 
possibly  be  some  giddiness  and  dimness  of  vision.  The  heart's  action 
becomes  extremely  feeble,  its  sounds  perhaps  scarcely  audible,  and  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  small,  weak,  and  sometimes  inperceptible.  As  to  rate, 
it  may  be  normal  or  quickened,  but  is  often  below  the  average.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  some  obvious  darkening  of  the  skin  goes  along 
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Trith  the  above  symptoms ;  sometimes  it  precedes  them,  sometimes  follows 
them,  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  concurrently  with  them.  It  is 
often  first  observed  by  the  patient's  friends,  who  probably  think  that 
jamidice  is  coming  on,  or  accuse  him  of  want  of  cleanliness ;  but  before 
long  it  gets  quite  obvious  to  the  patient  himself  as  well  as, to  those  about 
him.  It  is  first  recognised  in  the  &ce,  neck,  and  hands ;  and  generally 
manifests  itself  on  the  upper  half  of  the  body  earUer  than  on  the  lower 
half.  The  tint  gradually  increases  in  intensity,  especially  in  those  situa- 
tions which  usually  tend  to  get  darkest ;  but  the  degree  which  it  ulti- 
mately attains  differs  greatly  in  different  cases.  In  some,  though  obvious, 
it  is  shght  up  to  the  close  of  life  ;  in  others  the  skin  acquires  the  depth 
of  hue  of  that  of  a  mulatto  or  negro.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  no 
change  of  colour  whatever  ever  takes  place.  The  conjunctivae  in  all  cases 
maintain  their  normal  pearly  lustre  throughout.  The  phenomena  above 
detailed  are  associated  with  many  negative  features  of  significant  import- 
ance. The  skin  remains  cool,  pliable,  and  normal  in  texture  ;  there  is  no 
rise  of  temperature ;  the  tongue  is  clean  and  moist ;  and,  beyond  nausea 
and  sickness,  there  are  no  indications  whatever  of  inflammation  or  organic 
disease  of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera ;  the  bowels  are  regular ;  and  the 
urine  is  scanty  but  normal  in  appearance  and  constitution,  excepting  that 
urea  is  for  the  most  part  largely  reduced  in  quantity. 

With  the  progress  of  the  case  the  debihty  increases.  This  is  not  always 
obvious  as  the  patient  lies  quiet  in  bed  (to  which  he  is  probably  before  long 
confined),  but  especially  manifests  itself  in  the  supervention  of  alarming 
prostration  after  any  unwonted  effort.  .  The  nausea  and  sickness  increase, 
bat  are  liable  to  variation,  and  may  even  disappear  for  a  while;  they 
are  not  nnfrequently  associated  with  good  appetite.  The  patient  suffers 
occasionally  from  headache  in  addition  to  his  other  pains,  and  complains 
At  times  of  chilliness — his  hands,  feet,  and  nose  probably  becoming  cold 
and  hvid  from  imperfect  circulation ;  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  not 
nnfrequently  falls  a  degree  or  more ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
rises  one,  two,  or  three  degrees ;  and,  although  no  actual  paralysis  may  be 
present,  he  is  apt  to  complain  of  numbness  in  his  lower  extremities  and 
to  believe  that  he  has  lost  the  use  of  them.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
disease  the  breath  and  skin  often  yield  an  offensive  cadaveric  odour ;  the 
skin  occasionally  becomes  furfuraceous  ;  the  patient  grows  apathetic,  and 
disinclined  to  make  any  lumecessary  movement,  or  even  to  reply  to  ques- 
tions ;  and,  although  now  and  then  becoming  delirious,  usually  remains 
conscious  to  the  last.  Death  results  from  asthenia,  and  is  sometimes 
brought  on  by  a  sudden  attack  of  &intness  which  may  be  referrible  to 
some  apparently  trivial  exertion. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  foregoing  account  that  the  patient  is  firee 
firom  tubercle  of  other  organs  or  from  vertebral  caries.  The  presence  of 
such  complications  tends  to  mask  the  phenomena  due  to  the  supra-renal 
disease.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that,  even  in  complicated 
cases,  the  complications  are  rarely  so  extensive  or  serious  as  of  themselves 
to  cause  death,  or  so  engrossing  by  the  phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise 
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as  materially  to  obscure  the  diagnosis  of  the  sapra-renal  lesion.  It  might, 
indeed,  almost  be  said  that  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  longs  or  dse- 
where,  or  of  caries  of  the  spine,  should  bring  with  it  a  tboaght  as  to  the 
possible  presence  of  snpra-renal  complication. 

There  is  vmfortanately  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Addison's  disease  is 
always  ultimately  fatal.  The  duration  of  the  malady  is,  however,  subject 
to  considerable  variation.  It  is  probably  not  possible  in  any  case  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  there  are  good 
reasons,  indeed,  for  believing  that  the  process  of  supra-renal  d^eneration 
is  always  far  advanced  before  the  clinical  signs  of  the  affection  reveal 
themselves.  Counting,  then,  from  this  latter  date,  the  malady  is  some- 
times remarkably  rapid  in  its  progress — proving  fatal  in  the  course  of  tvo 
or  three  weeks ;  while  sometimes  it  is  prolonged  for  several  years.  More 
commonly  it  terminates  fatally  within  a  year.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  observe :  that  the  prc^eas  of  patients  with  this  disease  is  not  always 
uniformly  from  bad  to  worse ;  but  that  they  are  liable  to  attacks  of  nausea 
and  prostration,  so  severe  as  to  threaten  Ufe,  alternating  with  periods  of 
greater  or  less  duration  in  which  they  gain  flesh,  and  seem  to  be  &irly 
comfortable  and  hopeful ;  that  many  subjects  of  it  doubtless  fight  against 
advancing  weakness,  not  admitting  themselves  to  be  out  of  health  nntQ 
possibly  one  of  those  sudden  failures  of  the  vital  power  to  which  they  are 
liable  compels  them  to  yield ;  and  lastly,  that  such  sudden  seizures  may 
often  be  warded  off  by  scrupulous  avoidance  of  mental  or  bodily  exertion, 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  cold,  and  errors  of  diet,  and  thus  the  patient's 
life  be  greatly  prolonged.  The  debility  induced  by  snpra-renal  disease  is 
in  this  respect  very  much  like  that  which  attends  saccharine  diabetes. 

Treatment. — ^The  cure  of  Addison's  disease  is  beyond  our  power ;  uid 
all,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  endeavour,  by  counteracting  the 
various  secondary  phenomena  of  the  disease,  to  prolong  life  and  render  it 
endtirable.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  maintain  the  patient  at  rest, 
as  regards  both  mind  and  body,  and  to  keep  him  warmly  clad  and  in  an 
apartment  of  agreeable  and  moderate  temperature.  Sickness  and  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach  should  be  relieved  by  appropriate  remedies ;  tonics 
(the  nature  of  which  must  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  patient's 
digestive  organs)  should  be  administered;  and  he  should  be  nourished 
andr  supported  by  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  with  such  a  proportion 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  as  may  seem  to  be  needed. 

B.  Tumours  of  the  Swpra-Benal  Capsules. 

The  various  forms  of  malignant  disease  are  all  apt  to  attack  the  sufara- 
renal  bodies  secondarily ;  and  in  rare  cases  these  organs  are  the  seat  cA 
their  primary  development.  When  the  disease  is  secondary,  the  supra- 
renal growths  rarely  attain  a  large  size,  and  probably  nothing  occurs 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  case  to  direct  attention  to  them.  When, 
however,  the  disease  is  primary  in  them,  they  may  form  tumours  as  large 
as  a  cocoa-nut,  which  from  their  size  and  situation  may  be  easily  reoog> 
nised  during  life.    It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rliBtingpinti 
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such  tomonrs  from  renal  tumours;  they  occupy,  in  &ct,  exactly  those 
situations  which  tumours  originating  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kidneys 
would  occupy.  They  form  rounded  or  lobulated  immovable  masses, 
springing  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  usually  crossed 
by  the  ascending  or  descending  colon,  which  they  push  forwards  in  their 
growth.  Their  development  is  sometimes  attended  with  frequent  par- 
oxysms of  agonising  pain,  and  always  with  the  emaciation,  debility, 
cachexia,  and  other  phenomena  which  are  associated  with  the  progress 
of  visceral  malignant  disease ;  but  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  with  the 
specific  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease. 


IV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 
A.  Congestion. 

Causation. — Congestion  of  the  spleen  is  of  common  occurrence  under 
a  large  number  of  circumstances.  It  habitually  takes  place  during  the 
progress  of  digestion.  Pathologically  it  is  mainly  observed :  first,  in 
dependence  on  lesions  involving  mechanical  impediment  to  the  escape  of 
blood  from  the  spleen,  such  as  obstructive  cardiac  and  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, and  especially  those  diseases  of  the  liver,  such  as  cirrhosis,  in  which 
the  portal  vessels  are  implicated ;  and,  second,  in  connection  with  nume- 
rous acute  febrile  disorders,  of  which  typhus,  enteric  fever,  pyemia,  and 
malarious  affections  may  be  taken  as  the  tjrpes. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  congestion  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  small 
vessels  and  intervascular  blood-passages,  and  the  organ  becomes  propor- 
tionately enlarged.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  enlargement  takes  place 
and  subsides  is  remarkable.  The  congested  organ  may  attain  five  or  six 
times  its  original  bulk,  while  retaining  its  normal  form;  and  usually 
becomes,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  blood  which  it  contains,  pulpy, 
lacerable,  and  even  diffluent.  When  the  congestion  is  frequently  repeated, 
as  in  ague,  or  long  continued,  as  in  portal  obstruction,  the  enlargement 
tends  not  only  to  increase,  but  to  become  permanent. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Simple  congestion  of  the  spleen  rarely,  if 
ever,  reveals  itself  by  symptoms,  and  equally  rarely  calls  for  special 
medical  treatment.  It  can,  however,  often  be  recognised  during  life  (if 
soo^t  for  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  liable  to  occur)  by  the  presence  of 
a  manifest  tumour  in  the  splenic  region.  The  normal  spleen  is  situated 
upon  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  its  convex  surface  being  in 
contact  with  the  diaphragm,  and  no  part  descending  below  the  ribs.  Its 
lowest  point  is  then  in  close  proximity  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
el^enth  rib,  from  which  point  upwards  a  limited  area  of  dulness,  due  to 
its  presence,  may  sometimes  be  detected  on  the  left  side  of  the  thorai 
The  enlarged  organ,  however,  while  partly  rising  into  the  chest  and  in- 
creasing the  area  of  splenic  dulness  in  that  situation,  mainly  spreads 
&rther  and  farther  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  taking  a  course  downwards, 
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forwards,  and  inwards.  In  cases  of  extreme  enlargement  it  vaaj  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  1^  half  of  the  abdomen — extending  from  the  tibe 
above  to  the  groin  below,  from  the  lumbar  region  behind  to  beyond  the 
umbilicos,  and  oansing  distinct  protmsion  of  the  abdominal  paiietes.  A 
splenic  tumour  is  usually  readily  movable,  sinldng  and  rising  with  the 
respiratory  movements,  and  capable  of  obvious  displacement  under  mannal 
pressure ;  its  sharp  anterior  edge  can  generally  be  readily  felt,  and  found 
to  present  the  characteristic  splenic  notch.  If  symptoms  be  present  they 
are  mainly  a  sense  of  weight  or  tension  in  the  side  and  tenderness  on 
pressure.  Occasionally  rupture  of  the  greatly  congested  spleen  takes 
place ;  in  which  case  death  occurs  with  some  rapidity,  either  from  the 
escape  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  from  peritonitis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hypersemia  consists  mainly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  morbid  condition  which  gives  rise  to  it. 


B.  Hypertrophy. 

Causation. — True  hypertrophy  is  for  the  most  part  the  consequence  of 
long-continued  or  repeated  congestion.  It  is  therefore  frequently  associ- 
ated with  cirrhosis  and  other  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  and  is  a  com- 
mon consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  malarious  fever.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  usual  complication  of  rickets.  But  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  this  affection  are  famished  by  persons  who  have  never  suffered 
from  any  of  the  above  disorders,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  history  pointing 
to  the  operation  of  any  specific  cause. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  true  hypertrophy,  the  organ  enlarges  witiiont 
imdergoing  any  obvious  change  in  texture ;  there  is  a  general  increase  of 
aU  its  elements  in  pretty  nearly  equal  proportion ;  and  it  acquires  a  more 
or  less  firm  fleshy  consistence.  It  is  in  this  condition,  and  in  that  asso- 
ciated with  leucocythfemia,  that  the  spleen  attains  its  greatest  voltuue, 
sometimes  filling  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  from  the  ribs  above  to  the 
pelvis  below,  and  from  the  lumbar  region  behind  to  some  inch  or  two,  ox 
more,  beyond  the  umbilicus.  It  may  then  measure  as  much  as  sixteen 
inches  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  five  or  six  in  thickness,  and  weigh 
ten,  twelve,  or  even  twenty  pounds.    It  retains  its  normal  shuipe. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  due  to  simple  hypertrof^y 
are  vague,  and  difficult  to  disentangle  from  those  of  other  lesions  with 
which  they  are  frequently  associated.  Persons  thus  affected  often  suffer 
from  ansemia,  discharges  of  blood  (especially  from  the  gastro- intestinal 
mucous  membrane),  and  abdominal  dropsy ;  but  it  is  uncertain  how  &r 
these  phenomena  depend  on  the  hepatic  lesion  which  so  commonly  goes 
along  with  splenic  enlargement,  how  for  on  the  splenic  disease.  But, 
putting  such  symptoms  aside,  there  is  nothing  left  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  splenic  hypertrophy  beyond  the  local  phenomena  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  manifest  existence  of  a  tumour  which  presents 
the  characters  (before  described)  of  enlarged  spleen,  is  tough  and  unyield- 
ing in  consistence,  gives  to  the  patient  a  sense  of  weight  and  ftdness. 
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eepeeaaUj  if  he  lie  upon  his  right  side,  and  is  unattended  with  pain  or 
tendemeaj  on  pressure.  A  venons  hum,  of  musical  character,  may  oc- 
casionally be  recognised  on  the  application  of  the  stethoscope  over  the 
tnmoor.  The  duration  of  these  cases  is  always  uncertain,  and  often  much 
prolonged.  In  some  instances  amelioration  or  cure  takes  place  under 
suitable  treatment ;  in  some  the  organ  remains  stationary,  and  yet  with 
little  manifest  deterioration  of  the  patient's  health ;  in  many  death  ensues 
sooner  or  later,  either  from  simple  anssmia  and  debility,  or  from  these 
c(Hiditions  associated  with  hemorrhage,  dropsy,  or  some  oUier  intercurrent 
affection. 

The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  must  depend  largely  on  the  constitutional 
malady  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  If  it  be  a  sequel  of  ague,  quinine  or 
arsenic  is  indicated ;  if  the  patient  be  suffering  from  rickets,  the  remedies 
suitable  for  that  condition  must  be  employed ;  if  there  be  heart,  pulmo- 
lutrj,  or  renal  disease,  our  efforts  must  be  regulated  accordingly.  In 
many  cases  no  such  due  is  famished ;  and  we  must  then  have  recourse 
to  those  remedies  which  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  seems 
to  suggest;  among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  enumerated 
iodine,  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  iron,  quinine,  and  other  tonics. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open — if  necessary,  by  the  use  of  mild 
laxatives. 

C.  Inflammation. 

Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  spleen,  at  least  in  an  acute  form, 
is  exceedingly  rare,  excepting  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  due  to  injury, 
embolism,  pytemia,  or  the  presence  of  morbid  growths  or  foreign  bodies. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Splenic  embolism  is  most  frequently  a  consequence 
of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  It  leads  to  the  formation  of  wedge-shaped 
blocks,  or  masses,  which  vary  in  size  from  a  cubic  inch  or  two  downwards, 
are  often  multiple,  and  usuaJly  abut  on  the  surface  of  the  organ.  In  the 
first  instance  they  are  mainly  hemorrhagic,  and  distinguishable  from  the 
gj^enio  tissue  by  their  darker  colour  and  greater  soUdity ;  but  soon  the 
ookmring  matter  gets  absorbed,  and  the  masses  pass  through  various  stages 
of  reddish-brown,  yellowish-brown,  and  buff  colour,  until  they  become 
almost  pure  white.  Sometimes  they  soften  into  a  puriform  pulp,  sometimes 
undergo  suppuration,  and  sometimes  (especially  if  small)  get  absorbed, 
leaving  depressed  cicatrices  behind,  in  which  earthy  particles  may  remain 
imbedded.  The  presence  of  these  infarctions  generally  gives  rise  to 
inflaounation  in  the  peritoneal  surface  over  them. 

Pytemic  formations  present  much  the  same  characters ;  but  they  are 
osoally  more  numerous  and  smaller,  and  their  tendency  to  soften, 
suppurate,  and  involve  the   peritoneum  covering  them,  is  much  more 

marked. 

Splenic  abscesses  may  result  from  the  above  and  various  other  causes, 
and,  like  other  abdominal  abscesses,  may  acquire  large  dimensions,  and 
are  liable  to  various  terminations.  They  may  open  externally  through 
the  abdominal  walls,  or  rupture  into  the  peritoneum,  or  discharge  their 
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contents  into  the  stomach,  colon,  left  long,  or  pleora.  Adheave  inflam- 
mation is  not  uncommon  at  the  surface  of  the  spleen,  and  oceaaonallj 
circumscribed  suppuration  occurs  between  this  organ  and  some  noghboor- 
ing  part,  snch  as  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  colon,  or  abdominal  walls. 

Symptoms. — In  most  of  the  affections  now  under  consideration  thoe 
is  little  or  nothing  special  excepting  locality  to  direct  attention  daring  life 
to  the  spleen  as  the  seat  of  disease.  There  may  be,  and  indeed  [mvImUj 
always  is,  manifest  increase  of  size  of  the  organ,  t<^ether  with  nneasinesg, 
pain,  and  tenderness.  The  pain,  when  severe,  is  mainly  doe  to  circum- 
scribed peritonitis,  and,  from  the  position  and  relations  of  the  organ,  it 
liable  to  augmentation  during  the  respiratory  movements.  The  recognition 
of  an  abscess  will  depend  on  its  attainment  of  snch  a  size  as  to  ionn  an 
appreciable  fluctuating  tumour  in  the  splenic  r^on,  and  on  the  pheno- 
mena which  attend  and  follow  the  process  of  pointing  and  the  discharge 
of  its  contents.  In  all  these  cases,  sympathetic  vomiting  and  febrile 
symptoms  wiU  almost  certainly  manifest  themselves,  and  rigors  are  not 
unlikely  to  supervene.  But  it  is  rare  for  the  splenic  affection  to  be  so  free 
from  complication  as  to  justify  us  in  attributing  them  to  it. 

Special  treatment  will  only  be  called  for  when  pain  is  complained  of  or 
when  an  abscess  becomes  manifest.  In  the  former  case,  poultices,  fnuoi- 
tations,  and  leeches  are  the  most  useful  appUcations  ;  in  the  latter  the  case 
must  be  treated  as  one  of  hepatic  or  other  internal  abscess. 

D.  Tubercle. 

Tubercles  are  very  common,  especially  in  yonng  children,  and  in  con- 
nection with  tuberculosis  of  other  organs.  The  spleen  thus  affected  is 
usually  somewhat  enlarged  and  studded  more  or  less  thickly  with  than. 
They  are  frequently  miliary  and  grey,  in  which  case  they  may  be  readilj 
mistaken  for  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  usually,  however,  some  of  larger  me 
may  also  be  detected  which  have  already  undergone  caseation,  and  thus 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  others.  Yellow  tubercular  masses,  irre- 
gular in  form,  and  varying  from  the  size  of  a  horse-bean  to  that  of  a  tare, 
are  also  not  unfrequently  discovered,  in  g^reater  or  less  abundance.  Ooea- 
sionally  they  soften  into  cavities  or  form  abscesses.  Filamentcos  processes 
of  fJEtlse  membrane,  themselves  studded  with  tubercles,  are  oflen  attached 
to  the  surface  of  tuberculous  spleens. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  can  scarcely  be  recognised  dnring  life.  If 
symptoms  attend  it,  they  will  be  such  as  to  suggest  either  congestion, 
abscess,  hypertrophy,  or  some  other  than  tubercular  lesion. 

E.  Tumours. 
The  various  fornos  of  maUgnant  disease  affect  the  spleen  with  differmt 
degrees  of  frequency  and  in  different  modes.  First,  the  peritoneal  aspect 
or  the  coimective  tissue  about  the  hilum  may  get  involved  by  continuity 
in  the  course  of  malignant  disease  of  the  peritonemn,  stomach,  or  glands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  stomach  ;  and  then  the  morbid  growth  either  in- 
vades the  organ  from  different  parts  of  its  surfsMse,  or  rons  into  its  substance 
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along  the  vessels  which  enter  at  the  hilum.  Second,  the  spleen  may  have 
isolated  secondary  growths  developed  here  and  there  in  its  substance.  Or, 
third,  it  may  be  the  seat  of  the  primary  manifestation  of  the  disease.  The 
last  alternative  is  rare. 

Most  of  the  different  forms  of  malignant  disease  fail  to  cause  any  great 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  to  indicate  their  presence  by  special  symp- 
toms ;  and  consequently  the  splenic  affection  is  usually  overlooked  during 
life.  Still  such  growths  many  attain  considerable  size  in  that  organ,  and 
convert  it  into  an  irregular  and  more  or  less  indurated  mass,  readily  re- 
cc^nisable  during  life  by  palpation,  and  even  (in  connection  with  other 
phenomena)  as  a  malignant  growth  of  splenic  origin.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  tumours  of  the  great  omentum,  or  other  parts 
of  the  peritoneum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spleen,  are  apt  to  simu- 
late splenic  tumours  and  to  be  mistaken  for  them.  These  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  lymphadenoma.  In  this,  as  in  simple  hypertrophy,  the 
spleen  imdergoes  a  nearly  uniform  enlargement ;  sometimes  acquiring 
.g^igantic  proportions,  but  still  retaining  its  natural  form,  and  the  charac- 
teristic features  by  which  an  enlarged  spleen  may  usually  be  recognised. 

The  symptoms  of  splenic  maUgnant  disease  are  not  usually  of  much 
interest  or  importance.  Those  which  attend  lymphadenoma  of  the  spleen 
will  be  most  conveniently  discussed  hereafter  in  connection  with  those 
•due  to  the  same  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

F.  Cysts  and  Hydatids. 

Simple  serous  cysts  are  rare  in  the  spleen,  and,  so  fEir  as  we  know, 
unimportant.  They  are  occasionally  multiple,  and  associated  with  the 
development  of  numerous  similar  cysts  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  In  the 
case  of  a  young  man  that  came  rmder  our  observation  some  years  ago,  a 
huge  cyst,  containing  at  least  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  fluid,  had  become 
developed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  in  the  region  usually 
occupied  by  an  enlarged  spleen.  It  was  tapped  on  two  occasions  at  the 
interval  of  a  couple  of  months,  and  on  each  yielded  a  grumous  fluid  in 
which  only  blood-corpuscles  could  be  detected  under  the  microscope. 
After  the  second  tapping  the  patient  recovered  completely;  and  some 
years  later  no  trace  of  tumour  could  be  detected  in  the  abdomen.  There 
was  no  special  reason  to  regard  the  cyst  as  hydatid.  ^ 

Hydatids  are  more  common  and  on  the  whole  far  more  important. 
But  their  course  and  the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  identical 
(excepting  in  one  or  two  obvious  particulars)  with  those  of  hydatids  of  the 
liver  or  peritoneum,  and  need  not  be  particularly  considered  now. 

G.  Atrophy. 
Atrophy  is  exceedingly  common,  and  traceable  to  various  causes.  In 
some  cases  it  appears,  like  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  to  be  consequent  on  an 
interstitial  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue ;  in  some,  as  also  occurs  in  the 
liver,  to  the  investment  of  the  organ  in  a  dense  and  slowly  contracting 
fibrous  capsule.    But,  however  produced,  it  is  a  lesion  which,  so  far  as  we 
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know,  causes  little  or  no  inconvenience  and  no  symptoms  by  which  its 
existence  may  be  diagnosed. 

H.  Lardaceons  Degeneration. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  spleen  is  perhaps  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
the  lardaceous  change  than  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  generally 
thus  affected  in  association  with  one  or  more  of  the  several  other  organs 
which  are  Uable  to  the  same  change.  Lardaceous  degeneration  first 
affects  the  minute  arterial  twigs  and  the  cells  external  to  them  with  which 
they  are  in  relation.  It  is  especially  apt  to  commence  in  the  Malpighian 
bodies  and  vessels  connected  with  them.  The  lardaceous  spleen  imder- 
goes  gradual  and  uniform  enlargement,  and  may  attain  dimensions  nearly 
as  extreme  as  those  reached  by  the  simply  hypertrophied  organ.  Its 
capsule  is  usually  smooth  and  gUstening;  and  on  section  the  organ 
presents  different  appearances  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  de- 
generation has  advanced.  In  the  earher  stages  it  exhibits  those  cha- 
racters which  have  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  '  sago '  spleen.  It  is 
thickly  studded  with  greyish  translucent  rounded  masses,  which  have  a 
close  resemblance  to  boiled  sago-grains,  and  which  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  network  of  still  healthy  tissue.  In  the  latter  stages 
these  rounded  bodies  have  coalesced,  and  the  spleen  is  involved  in  its 
whole  extent.  In  this  condition  it  presents  on  section  a  neariy  uniform 
greyish,  translucent,  ghstening  aspect,  yields  little  or  no  fluid  on  pressure, 
and  takes  the  impress  of  the  finger  like  a  piece  of  wax  or  stiff  dough.  It  is 
abnormally  heavy,  and  readily  lacerable,  breaking  however  with  a  s<Hne- 
what  vitreous  fracture. 

Symptoms. — Lardaceous  spleen  is  always  associated  with  more  or  less 
anemia  or  cachexia,  and  often  with  dropsy,  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  and 
other  symptoms,  for  the  most  part  indicative  of  debiUty.  It  is  never  pos- 
sible, however,  to  decide  to  what  extent  these  various  symptoma  depend 
on  the  splenic  disease,  which  is  always  secondary  to  grave  chronic  lesiou 
of  other  organs,  and  generally  associated  with  similar  degenerative  changes 
elsewhere ;  to  what  extent  they  are  referrible  to  these  several  antecedent 
or  concurrent  affections. 

Treatment. — Lardaceous  spleen  probably  never  calls  for  independent 
treatment.  Our  first  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the  cure  of  the  lesion  oat 
of  which  the  tendency  to  lardaceous  change  has  arisen ;  our  next  to  the 
improvement  of  the  patient's  general  health  by  the  exhibition  of  iron  and 
other  tonics,  the  administration  of  abundant  nutritious  food,  and  attention 
to  those  hygienic  measures  which  are  generally  beneficial  in  cachectic 
conditions.  __^^_^__ 

V.  DISEASES  OF  THE  LYMPHATICS. 

There  are  probably  no  organs  or  tissues  of  the  body  the  patfaologieal 
relations  of  which  are  more  important  than  those  of  the  lymphatic  veaseU 
and  glands ;  no  organs  which  are  more  frequently  involved  in  the  coone 
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of  diseases  originating  in  other  parts ;  none,  the  proper  diseases  of  which 
more  profoundly  affect  the  general  organism.  But  their  affections  are, 
for  the  most  part,  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of  other  organs, 
or  with  so-caUed  'general'  diseases,  that  the  discussion  of  the  latter 
necessarily  involves  that  of  their  lymphatic  complications.  It  is  need- 
less, therefore,  notwithstanding  its  surpassing  interest  and  importance, 
to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  diseases  of  the  lymphatic 
system. 

A.  Inflammation. 

Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  is,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
primary,  in  the  sense  in  which  idiopathic  pneumonia  is  primary,  and 
sometimes  the  consequence  of  blows  or  other  forms  of  direct  mechanical 
violence ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  arises  secondarily  to 
some  local  inflammation,  or  is  the  consequence  of  some  irritant  acting 
through  the  blood. 

Morbid  anatomy. — If  the  glands  be  secondarily  affected,  those  only 
suffer  which  lie  next  above  the  inflamed  area,  in  the  Une  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  In  this  case  irritating  matters,  probably  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation, are  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  and  conveyed  along  them  until 
they  get  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  glands.  During  the  passage  of 
these  matters  the  vessels  somistimes  inflame,  and  their  parietes  get 
thickened  and  vascular,  and  the  connective  tissue  around  them  congested 
and  infiltrated ;  and  thus  their  course  becomes  indicated  by  red  tumid 
bands.  Sometimes,  indeed,  abscesses  form  along  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  lymphatic  vessels  frequently  convey,  without  injury  to  themselves, 
matters  which  excite  violent  inflammation  in  the  glands,  and  ulterior  mis- 
chief of  the  gravest  character.  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is 
marked  by  hypersemia,  succulence,  softening  and  swelling,  and  an  exces- 
sive development  of  cells  resembling  those  natural  to  the  healthy  organs. 
Suppuration  sometimes  ensues,  and  occasionally  (especially  among  lax 
tissues  such  as  that  of  the  axilla)  enormous  abscesses  result.  In  some 
instances  the  inflammation  assmnes  a  chronic  character,  and  ends  in  the 
induration,  contraction,  and  atrophy  of  the  glands.  The  nature  of  the 
inflammation,  and  its  tendency  in  respect  of  result,  differ  in  accordance 
with  the  characters  of  the  local  inflammation,  and  of  the  specific  disorder 
to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  due  to  lymphatic  inflamma- 
tion are  principally  swelling,  heat,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the 
affected  vessels  and  in  the  affected  glands,  with  visible  hypersemia  in  the 
situation  of  such  as  occupy  a  superficial  position,  and  febrile  symptoms  of 
more  or  less  severity.  Indeed  the  fever  is  generally  severe  (apparently 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  inflamed  tract), 
and  not  onfrequently  attended  with  rigors.  Its'severity  is  doubtless  due 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  &ct  that  the  inflamed  lymphatics  are  in  direct 
commTmication  with  the  blood,  and  are  constantly  pouring  the  products  of 
their  inflammation  into  it. 
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Treatment. — For  the  general  treatment  of  inflamed  glands  (sappoeing 
them  to  need  any  apart  from  the  affection  to  which  their  inflammation  is 
secondary)  no  rules  need  be  laid  down  beyond  such  as  should  guide  us  in 
the  treatment  of  tonsiUitis  and  other  such  disorders.  For  local  treatment, 
leeches,  fomentations,  poultices,  and  in  some  cases  cold 'applications,  are 
chiefly  important.  When  the  inflammation  is  chronic,  counter-irritants, 
iodine  paint,  strong  mercurial  ointment,  and  blisters  will  probably  be  more 
efficacious. 

B.  Tubercle.    Scrofula. 

Morbid  anatomy. — It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  tu- 
bercle of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  that  enlargement  of  them  which  so 
commonly  occurs  in  so-called  '  scrofulous '  children. 

But  however  different  these  affections  may  appear  to  be  from  one 
another  in  their  early  stages,  it  is  certain  that  in  both  there  is  an  equal 
tendency  for  the  affected  glands  to  undergo  speedy  caseous  degeneration, 
and  to  be  converted  into  opaque  yellowish,  friable,  fattily-degenerated 
masses,  which,  according  to  their  situation  and  other  attendant  circum- 
stances, either  soften  or  suppurate,  or  become  converted  into  encysted 
mortary-or  cretaceous  masses.  Softening  with  ulcerative  destruction  takes 
place  especially  in  connection  with  mucous  surfaces ;  softening  with  fonna- 
tion  of  abscesses,  in  the  case  of  the  glands  which  are  superficially  placed ; 
cretaceous  changes,  in  the  glands  of  the  mediastinum  and  mesentery,  ani 
others  which  lie  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  a?id  progress. — The  symptoms  of  tubercular  or  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  glands  are  rarely  characteristic  except  when  the  affected 
glands  are  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  ready  examination.  They  are  then 
as  a  rule  scarcely  painful  or  even  tender,  and  are  usually  indolent  in  their 
progress  ;  suppuration  is  long  delayed  and  slow  to  reach  the  surface  ;  and 
even  after  the  contents  have  been  evacuated  the  abscess  continues  to  dis- 
charge for  an  indefinite  time  ;  and  when  at  length  the  cavity  heals,  the 
scar  which  remains  is  ragged  and  unsightly.  The  general  symptoms  are 
those  of  debility  and  constitutional  weakness. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  treatment  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
glands  consists  in  the  use  of  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  and  good  nourishing 
diet,  change  of  air,  and  generally  careful  attention  to  hygienic  measures. 
The  local  treatment  belongs  mainly  to  the  surgeon.  So  long  as  the  glands 
are  neither  painful  nor  suppurating,  it  is  probably  best  to  trust  whoUy  to 
constitutional  treatment ;  but  when  pain  or  suppuration  arises,  poultices 
or  fomentations  are  demanded,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  sooner  or  later  the 
surgeon's  knife. 

C.  Morbid  Growths. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Malignant  disease,  commencing  elsewhere,  invari- 
ably soon  attacks  the  lymphatics,  and  in  the  first  instance  those  glands 
which  lie  nearest  to  the  primary  spot  of  disease,  between  it  and  the 
thoracic  duct.  These  glands  indeed  generally  become  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively involved,  forming  large  tumours,  which  sooner  or  later  ooaleeoe 
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^th  one  another,  and  implicate  in  the  progress  of  their  growth  the 
mirroanding  tissues.  Thus,  in  malignant  disease  of  the  tongue  or  mouth, 
the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  first  suffer ;  when  the  breast  is  the 
source  of  infection,  the  axiUary  glands ;  when  the  lungs,  the  bronchial 
glands ;  when  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the  mesenteric  or  retroperitoneal 
glands ;  when  the  penis,  the  glands  of  the  groin ;  when  the  testicle,  those 
lying  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  some  cases  involvement  of  the  lymphatics 
forms  a  still  more  obvious  factor  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  may  be  primary. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  lymphadenoma, 
which  (as  has  been  before  pointed  out)  affects  primarily  not  only  the 
lymphatic  glands  but  the  lymphatic  tissues  throughout  the  system,  and, 
though  not  necessarily  limited  to  these  in  its  ulterior  development,  com- 
mits its  ravages  mainly  upon  them. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  constitutional  symptoms  caused  by 
malignant  disease  of  the  lymphatics  are  mainly  those  of  mahgnant  dis- 
ease generally ;  when,  however,  these  organs  are  imphcated,  the  morbid 
process  has  already  begun  to  exert  a  specific  influence  over  the  system, 
uid  the  so-called  '  cancerous  cachexia,'  if  not  previously  manifest,  becomes 
for  the  most  part  rapidly  developed.  The  local  symptoms  are  those  of  a 
painful  rapidly  growing  tumour,  the  direct  results  of  which  depend  upon 
its  situation. 

Treatment. — Palliative  measures  orJy  are  as  a  rule  available  in  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Accessible  glands  occasionally 
admit  of  remoTal  with  temporary  benefit. 

D.  Mediastinal  Tumours. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Tumours  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  medi- 
astina,  and  are  often  primary  in  this  situation.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  in  what  tissue  they  have  originated.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  often  appear  to  start  from  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  and  from  that  part  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  in  which 
are  situated  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
they  arise  also  in  the  substance  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  nature  of 
the  disease  varies  in  different  cases ;  sometimes  it  is  cancer,  but  probably 
much  more  frequently  sarcoma  or  lymphadenoma.  Barely  it  is  syphi* 
litic.  The  growth,  especially  in  the  former  cases,  gradually  increases  in 
bulk,  and,  even  if  it  did  not  originate  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  very  soon 
involves  them,  and  by  degrees  impUcates  all  the  surrounding  parts.  Thus 
it  may  invade  all  the  tissues  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastina, 
sorroanding  and  involving  the  fibrous  pericardium  and  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  parietal  pleurae ;  or  it  may  involve  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  extending 
along  tiie  bronchial  tubes  and  vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or 
implicating  the  neighbouring  parts  of  these  organs  by  continuity,  and 
probably  constituting  large  tumours  in  them  ;  or  it  may  extend  into  the 
cardiac  walls,  either  infiltrating  their  substance  or  forming  distinct 
growths.  Further,  it  is  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  implicate  the  trachea, 
bronchi,  or  oesophagus,  the  innominate  veins  or  cava,  or  the  recurrent 
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laryngeal^nerves ;  or  to  involve  the  lymphatic  glands  above  one  or  other 
clavicle ;  or  to  lead  to  the  development  of  tmnonrs  in  the  ribs  or  soft 
tissues  of  the  thoracic  walls.  The  dimensions  which  mediastinal  tomoais 
attain  are  sometimes  enormous ;  they  may  become  as  large  as  an  orange, 
cocoa-nut,  or  child's  head ;  moreover,  in  their  growth  they  tend  to  caiue 
much  compression  and  displacement  of  parts.  The  heart,  £Dr  example, 
may  be  carried  into  the  left  axilla,  or  even  into  the  right. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  to  which  mediastinal  tnmonis 
may  give  rise  are  necessarily  very  various,  and  depend  mainly  on  thdr 
seat  and  bulk  and  the  particular  intrathoracic  organs  which  they  implicate. 
They  are  almost  identical,  indeed,  with  those  caused  by  intrathoracic 
aneurysms.  The  early  symptoms  are  vague,  but  not  unfrequently  include 
progressive  antemia,  debility,  and  shortness  of  breath.  The  more  charsc- 
teristic  phenomena  slowly  supervene — the  order  of  their  sequence  varying, 
however,  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  veins  get  obstructed ;  those  of 
one-half  of  the  head  and  neck  and  face  and  of  the  corresponding  shoulder, 
arm,  and  side  of  the  chest,  or  those  of  both  sides  equally,  become  dilated, 
tortuous  and  fall ;  and  the  implicated  regions  acquire  a  ghastly,  hvid,  or 
congested  aspect,  and  get  more  or  less  pufi^  or  oedematons.  This  limited 
congestion  and  oedema  are  very  striking  phenomena ;  especially  when,  as 
generally  happens,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  pallid  and  wasted.  Sometimes 
the  respiratory  organs  suffer,  and  the  patient  has  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  cough,  and  probably  expectoration.  The  symptoms  then  are  either 
like  those  of  slowly  advancing  bronchitis ;  or,  owing  to  implication  of  the 
trachea,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  like  those  of  laryngeal  disease,  and 
attended  with  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  and  attacks  of  suffocative  cough ;  or, 
in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  tumours  in  the  lungs  or  of  the  snper- 
vention  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  like  those  ascribed  to  these  several 
affections.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  mainly  cardiac,  and  simulate 
those  due  to  valvular  disease.  Sometimes  the  patient  has  difficulty  or 
pain  in  swallowing.  And  often  in  connection  with  cardiac,  pulmonaiy, 
or  laryngeal  symptoms,  or  those  of  venous  obstruction,  he  complains  of 
vertigo,  headache,  and  even  of  occasional  attacks  of  momentary  uncon- 
sciousness or  sUght  convulsion.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  blood  in  the 
expectoration  ;  and  late  in  the  disease  the  sputa  are  apt  to  be  abundant, 
muco-purulent,  and  fetid. 

The  diagnosis  of  mediastinal  tumours  is  often  largely  aided  by  physical 
examination  :  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  area  of  precordial  dnln^t, 
by  the  increase  of  resistance  experienced  on  percussion,  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  by  the  supervention  of  pulmonary  conadi- 
dation  or  pleural  effusion,  and  the  modification  in  the  auscultatoiy  pheno- 
mena which  these  several  affections  entail.  It  is  further  aided  by  the 
presence  of  pencils  and  knots  of  dilated  capillaries  and  -veins  in  the 
thoracic  parietes.  Important  indications  are  furnished  in  some  ewes  by 
the  development  of  tumours  in  the  chest-walls,  or  above  th«  davidea; 
and  in  a  few  by  a  history  of  syphilis,  or  the  presence  of  syphilitic  1 
elsewhere  in  the  body. 
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It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  course  of  mediastinal  disease 
secondary  tumours  are  apt  to  arise  in  other  parts  of  the  organism ;  and 
that  these  occasionally  cause  more  striking  symptoms  than  the  primary 
disease,  which  may  then  be  overlooked.  Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
these  cases  tor  such  tumours  to  develop  in  the  brain,  and  for  the  patient 
to  die  of  the  cerebral  complication. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sjouptoms  of  mediastinal  growths  are  made  up 
mainly  of  those  due  to  implication  of  the  various  important  organs  which 
occupy  the  mediastina  or  abut  upon  them ;  and  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  have  a  clear  conception  of  their  variety  and  importance,  and  a 
thorough  picture  of  the  disease,  we  must  refer  him  to  the  descriptions 
elsewhere  given  of  the  phenomena  referrible  to  lesions  of  the  several 
organs  here  adverted  to. 

Mediastinal  tumours  are  almost  always  progressive  in  their  course, 
and  sooner  or  later  fatal.  If  syphihtic,  however,  improvement  and  even 
recovery  may  ensue.    The  causes  of  death  are  various. 

Treatment. — There  are  no  special  indications  for  the  treatment  of 
mediastinal  tumours,  unless  there  be  reason  to  suspect  their  origin  in 
syphilis.  In  this  case  anti-syphilitic  remedies  are  demanded.  As  a 
general  rule  symptoms  must  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise. 

E.  Obstruction  and  Dilatation  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels, 

Morbid  anatomy  and  sywtpftww. -^Obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct 
may  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  tumours,  by  disease  of  its  walls,  or  by  a 
morbid  condition  of  its  contents ;  but  is  rare.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
it  would  lead  to  rapid  innutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  general  dila- 
tation of  all  the  lymphatics,  excepting  those  of  the  right  upper  extremity 
and  corresponding  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  thorax.  But  experience 
and  experiment  alike  seem  to  show :  that  whilst  sudden  obstruction 
usually  results  rather  quickly  in  great  over-distension  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  duct,  and  especially  of  the  receptaculum  chyU,  which  presently 
ruptures  with  extravasation  of  its  contents  into  the  retroperitoneal  tissue  ; 
slowly  induced  obstruction  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  enlargement 
of  existing  communications  between  the  obstructed  left  and  the  still 
pervious  right  duct. 

Obstruction  occurring  in  a  group  of  lymphatic  glands  in  consequence 
of  disease  going  on  in  them,  or  in  a  group  of  lymphatic  vessels  as  a 
result  of  pressure  upon  them  or  of  their  involvement  in  disease,  always 
leads  in  the  first  instance  to  stasis  and  accumulation  of  lymph  within 
the  tributary  vessels,  which  consequently  dilate,  and  subsequently  to 
sinailar  accumulation  within  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  to  their  dispro- 
portionately large  expansion.  The  lymph-channels,  indeed,  and  the 
tissues  generally,  become  surcharged  with  lymph :  a  clear  or  milky 
yellowish  alkaline  fluid  of  a  sickly  odour,  which  contains  albumen,  fibri- 
nogen, and  lymph-corpuscles,  and  among  other  occasional  constituents 
sugar  and  molecular  fatty  matter,  and  which,  like  the  plasma  of  the  blood, 
coagulates  on  removal  from  the  body.    The  result  is  the  development  of 
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what  is  often  termed  solid  oedema  or  leacophl^^masia  of  the  implicated 
portion  of  the  body ;  which  becomes  swollen  and  tense,  and  of  a  p^e 
waxy  aspect,  but  does  not  pit  on  pressure  as  in  ordinary  yenoas  dropsy. 
And,  farther,  if  the  condition  be  of  long  duration,  and  especially  if  it 
originated  in  infancy  when  the  organism  was  undergoing  rapid  growth, 
the  affected  region  (not  only  connective  tissue,  but  muscles,  bones,  and 
skin)  all  become  distinctly  hypertrophic.     Obstructiou  and  dilatation  of 
the  lymphatics  is  the  essential  feature,  or  an  important  factor,  of  several 
well-recognised  pathological  conditions.    A  particular  form  of  enlarge- 
ment of  tongue,  usually  congenital,  in  which  the  organ  tends  to  grow,  to 
protrude  from  the  mouth,  and  to  interfere  by  its  bulk  with  the  growth  el 
the  jaws,  has  been  shown  >by  Virchow  to  be  due  to  lymphatic  obstruction. 
The  tongue  is  honeycombed  with  dilated  lymph-channels,  and  the  seat  of 
consequent  overgrowth  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  organ,  inclnaiYe  of  the 
muscular  substance  and  of  the  papillary  surface.    The  upper  extremity 
has  occasionally  become,  from  accidental  circumstances,  similarly  affected. 
But  the  most  frequent,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  example 
of  such  obstruction  and  its  consequences  is  afforded  by  the  lower  ex- 
tremity and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  abdomen  and  genital  organs,  in 
the  condition  we  have  already  described  under  the  name  of  elephantiasis 
lymphangiectodes.     The  last  morbid  condition  characterised  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  lymphatics  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  elephantiasis  Arabnm, 
a  disease  which,  like  the  last,  is  more  fully  discussed  in  another  part  of 
this  volmne. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that  no  medicines  are  competent  to  relieve 
the  various  consequences  of  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  :  recourse  can 
only  be  had  to  mechanical  or  operative  measures.  In  enlargement  of  the 
tongue,  portions  of  the  organ  have  been  excised  with  benefit;  as  also 
have  bits  of  the  prepuce  when  that  structure  has  got  hypertrophied. 


VI.  LEUCOCYTH^MIA.    (Leakcemia.) 

Definition. — By  the  above  term  is  meant  a  disease  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  an  excessive  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  in  asso- 
ciation vfith  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  enlargement  of  the  lymphatie 
glands  and  lymphatic  tissues  generally,  or  affection  of  the  medulla  of  the 
bones,  or  these  several  conditions  combined  in  different  proportions.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  define  accurately 
the  Umits  of  the  affection  we  are  about  to  describe.  For :  anatomically, 
lymphadenoma,  which  we  have  already  described  as  a  form  of  malignant 
^sease,  is  scarcely  if  at  all  distinguishable  from  the  lesions  which  occur 
in  tjrpical  cases  of  leucocythtemia ;  relative  excess  of  white  corpuscles  is 
frequently  observed  not  only  in  cases  of  anaemia  however  produced, 
but  in  affections,  which  are  certainly  not  leucocythsemic,  of  the  spleen 
and  other  regions  above  specified ;  on  theoretical  grounds  there  are  rea- 
sons for  beUeving  that  various  disorders  of  the  blood-corpuscle-creating 
tissues  might  involve  similar  modifications  in  the  corpuscular  constitution 
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of  the  blood ;  and  lastly,  cases  are  tuidoubtedly  met  with  in  which  the 
spleen  or  lymphatic  glands,  or  both,  undergo  enlargement  like  that 
occurring  in  true  leucocythsBmia,  in  which  the  symptoms  and  course  of 
the  disease  resemble  in  almost  all  important  respects  those  of  leacocy- 
thieniia,  but  in  which  the  anaemia  is  unattended  with  excess  of  leucocytes. 
Nevertheless  typical  cases  to  which  the  term  leucocythemia  is  strictly 
applicable  are  frequently  met  with.  In  these  the  spleen  is  with  scarcely 
an  exception  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  seat  of  specific  anatomical  change  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  affection  that  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  will  be 
chiefly  directed. 

Causation. — The  causation  of  leucocytheemia  is  very  obscure.  Dr. 
Gowers'  has  shown  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  cases  of  the  disease 
presented  a  history  of  ague  or  of  exposure  to  malaria.  But  certainly  that 
origin  cannot  be  suggested  for  the  great  majority  of  them.  Depressing 
mental  and  physical  conditions  have  also  been  assigned  as  causes.  The 
disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  by  far  most  frequent  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty.    Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  most  remarkable  anatomical  fact  in  splenic 
leucocythsmia  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  This  organ  attains,  indeed, 
a  greater  size  in  this  disease  than  probably  in  any  other.  It  frequently 
measures  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  has  been  met  with 
exceeding  eighteen  inches  and  weighiag  over  twenty  pounds.  Usually  it 
is  smooth  on  the  surface,  though  apt  to  present  a  little  infiammatory 
exudation,  and  retains  its  normal  shape.  It  is  for  the  most  part  firm  and 
pale,  or  somewhat  mottled  on  section,  and  yields  less  blood  on  pressure 
than  the  healthy  organ.  On  microscopic  examination  it  appears  that  the 
enlargement  is  due  mainly  to  hypertrophy  of  the  splenic  pulp,  in  which 
there  is  a  large  increase  both  of  leucocytes  and  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  about 
one  third  of  the  cases,  according  to  Dr.  Gowers,  the  lymphatic  glands 
generally  or  partially  are  enlarged  ;  and  in  some  of  them  there  is  similar 
enlai^ment  of  the  aggregations  of  lymphatic  tissue  in  the  bowels  and 
elsewhere.  But  this  glandular  afi'ection  is  almost  always  a  late  event  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  rarely  leads  to  any  direct  important  con- 
sequences. The  enlarged  glands  are  generally  soft,  rarely  attain  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  present  simply  an  overgrowth  of  the  normal  constituents. 
In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  medulla  of  the  bones  has  been  found 
affected,  much  as  it  is  in  some  cases  of  so-called  '  pernicious  ansmia.' 
It  is  for  the  most  part  more  fluid  than  natural,  variously  coloured,  and 
eharacterised  by  disappearance  of  fat,  with  accumulation  of  leucocytes 
and  red  corpuscles.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged  and  fatty.  Inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  lungs  and  pleiurce,  and  even  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
dropsical  effusions  into  the  connective  tissue  and  serous  cavities,  are  not 
nnfrequently  observed  post  mortem.  But  even  more  important  and 
interesting  than  these  is  the  effusion  of  blood,  which  is  not  only  met 
with  in  a  petechial  form  imder  the  skin,  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  and 
longs,  and  in  the  substance  and  on  the  exterior  of  the  brain,  but  leads 
■  '  Transaotions  of  Pathological  Society,'  vol.  xxiz. 
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to  large  and  fatal  discharges  from  the  mucoas  surCAces,  into  the  serons 
cavities  and  connective  tissue,  and  even  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  blood,  as  will  presently  be  shown  more  particularly,  presents  a  large 
relative  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  which  after  death  are  not  unfrequently 
found  aggregated  in  pale  clots,  or  thick  creamy  masses,  in  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the 
systemic  vessels. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Splenic  lenoocytluemia  comes  on  insidiously. 
In  some  cases  it  is  the  painless  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  which  first 
attracts  attention.  In  some  cases  gradually  increasing  asthenia,  pallor, 
and  shortness  of  breath  are  complained  of  for  some  time  before  the  «»• 
dition  of  the  abdomen  is  observed.  And  occasionally  all  the  other  i^- 
nomena  are  preceded  by  irregularly  recurring  slight  febrile  paroxysms,  oar 
by  repeated  hemorrhages,  usually  £rom  the  nose.  But  under  any  cireum-  . 
stances  the  patient  gradually  gets  anaemic,  loses  flesh  and  strength, 
becomes  incapable  of  exertion,  short-breathed  and  liable  to  palpitation, 
and  the  abdomen  grows  large,  solid,  and  heavy ;  and  then  careful  exami- 
nation reveals  the  fact  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  perhaps  enormously, 
extending  not  only  upwards  into  the  chest,  but  probably  downwards  to 
the  groin,  and  across  the  mesial  line  of  the  abdomen.  Painful  priapism, 
independent  of  sexual  desire,  coming  on  frequently  and  lasting  for  severd 
hours  at  a  time,  or  even  continuously  for  several  days,  is  an  oocasioaal 
early  incident  of  the  disease.  The  progress  of  the  case  is  slow,  but  as  it 
goes  on :  the  patient's  languor  and  debiUty  gradually  increase ;  his  pulse 
becomes  frequent — up  to  90  or  100 ;  his  breath  continues  short,  especially 
on  exertion  or  under  excitement,  and  is  from  time  to  time  deep-diawn 
or  sighing,  and  often  attended  with  yawning ;  his  tongue  remains  furiy 
clean  ;  his  appetite  is  variable,  but  on  the  whole  probably  pretty  good ; 
there  may  be  some  clamminess  of  month,  if  not  actual  thirst ;  and  diarrhoea 
is  Uable  to  ensue ;  the  urine  is  generally  taixlj  abundant,  acid,  and  loaded 
with  urates,  and  often  contains  albiunen  in  small  quantity,  with  hyaline  or 
granular  casts  ;  hemorrhages  are  apt  to  take  place,  either  into  the  subcu- 
taneous or  subserous  tissues,  or  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  more  especially 
that  of  the  nose ;  and  occasionally  anasarca,  mainly  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  serons  cavities,  supervene. 
Febrile  symptoms  are  sometimes  absent  from  first  to  last ;  sometimes 
the  patient  is  liable  to  paroxysms,  coming  on  at  long  and  irregular  inter- 
vals; and  occasionally  he  suffers,  either  during  hia  whole  illness  or 
towards  its  close,  from  well-marked  hectic  fever — the  temperatore  rising 
during  the  exacerbations  to  101°,  102",  or  even  103°.  With  this  are  neces- 
sarily associated  night-sweats  and  other  characteristic  features  of  hectic 
Besides  hemorrhages  and  dropsical  efiusions,  other  compUcations  are  ^t 
to  supervene,  especially  during  the  later  periods  of  the  disease  ;  among 
which  may  be  enimierated  splenic  peritonitis,  pulmonary  or  pleural  in- 
flammation, and  the  development  of  subcutaneous  abscesses.  Phagedenic 
ulceration  of  the  gums,  not  unlike  the  ulceration  in  scurvy,  has  occasion- 
ally been  noticed ;  and  occasionally  also  tenderness  of  the  bones.  Liebreicfa 
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first  observed,  and  it  is  now  folly  recognised,  that  retinal  hemorrhages 
are  of  freqaent  occurrence.  These  are  for  the  most  part  small,  hot  are 
occasionally  large,  and  occur  mainly  towards  the  periphery  of  the  retina. 
They  often  present  a  central  white  spot  or  area.  Sight  is  not  generaUy 
materially  affected.  The  spleen  does  not  necessarily  enlarge  progressively 
daring  the  whole  duration  of  the  patient's  illness ;  but  it  often  becomes 
stationary  after  a  while,  or  even  liable  to  slight  variations  of  bulk.  Daring 
the  coarse  of  the  disease,  the  blood  becomes  progressively  poorer  and 
poorer  in  red  corpuscles,  and  consequently  pale  ;  but  accompanying  this 
change  the  white  corpuscles  grow  more  and  more  numerous,  not  only 
relatively  but  absolutely,  so  that  at  length  they  may  equal  in  collective 
balk  the  red  corpuscles  amongst  which  they  lie,  or  even  equal  or  exceed 
them  in  niunber.  The  corpuscles  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  size  of  the 
normal  leucocytes,  but  they  are  often  granular  from  fatty  deposit,  and 
ii^t  like  pas-cells  to  present  two  or  more  nuclei  under  the  influence  of 
Aoetio  acid.  Fibrine  is  usually  increased.  But  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  blood  is  lessened.  So  far  as  is  known,  splenic  leucocythsemia  is 
invariably  fatal  (usually  within  a  year  or  two  of  its  first  appearance)  either 
by  simple  asthenia,  or  by  this  in  conjunction  with  the  effects  of  some 
intercurrent  affection,  such  as  loss  of  blood,  diarrhoea,  or  thoracic  inflam- 
mation. In  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases  death  has  resulted  from 
sodden  effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  with  apoplectic 
symptoms. 

In  the  cases  described  as  lymphatic  leucocythsmia,  in  which  the  lym- 
phatic glands  and  tissues  have  been  found  alone  or  chiefly  affected,  the 
j;eneral  symptoms  have  in  the  main  resembled  those  assigned  to  splenic 
leacocythemia ;  but  the  leucocytes  present  in  the  blood  have  been  of 
smaller  size  than  those  observed  in  the  splenic  disease,  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  normal  lymphatic-gland  corpuscles. 

Treatment. — The  successful  treatment  of  leucocythaemia  appears  to  be 
jJtogether  beyond  the  resources  of  our  art.  We  can  do  httle  if  anything 
beyond  treating  symptoms  as  they  arise,  and  promoting  the  health  of  the 
patient  by  attention  to  diet,  hygienic  management,  and  the  exhibition  of 
tonics.  Remedies  which  have  been  specially  advocated  are  iron,  quinine, 
■cod-liver  oil,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 


Vn.    IDIOPATHIC  ANJIMIA.    (Chlorosis.    Pernicious  Anamia.) 

Definition. — Aneemia  is  the  name  appUed  to  a  condition  in  which  there 
is  diminution  of  the  soUd  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  in  particular  of 
the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  attended  with  pallor  of  the  general  surface, 
and  of  the  mucous  membranes,  palpitation,  feebleness  and  rapidity  of 
pulse,  panting  respiration,  sighing  and  yawning,  headache,  restlessness, 
functional  disturbance  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  tendency  to 
^kint,  and  general  debility.  Idiopathic  anaemia  is  a  form  of  anaemia  coming 
•on  independ^atly  of  any  orgtuiio  lesion  or  specific  dyscrasia.  Two  varieties 
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of  it  are  recognised :  the  one  occurring  in  young  women,  which  is  nsnally 
amenable  to  treatment,  and  is  known  as  '  chlorosis ; '  the  other  aiisiiig^ 
under  other  conditions,  almost  always  £atal,  and  described  by  diiereni 
writers  under  the  names  of  '  idiopathic  anemia,'  '  essential  aneemia,'  and 
'  progressive  pernicious  ansemia.' 

Causation. — Antemia  is  a  frequent  complication  or  result  of  many  dif- 
ferent morbid  conditions — of  the  dyscrasise,  for  example,  connected  with 
tuberculosis,  malignant  disease,  syphilis,  and  malarious  affections,  and  of 
the  more  or  less  frequent  and  copious  hemorrhages  which  take  place  noder 
various  circumstances  from  one  or  other  of  the  mucous  tracts. 

Chlorosis  is  especially  an  affection  of  young  females,  from  the  period 
of  commencing  puberty  to  about  twenty-five.  Many  causes  have  beea 
assigned  for  it,  such  as  deficient  and  unsuitable  diet,  unwholesome  habi- 
tations, sedentary  habits  and  want  of  fresh  air,  late  hours,  emotional 
affections,  masturbation,  and  especially  functional  uterine  or  ovariaa 
disturbances.  It  may  readily  be  admitted  that  some  of  these  conditions 
may  be  predisposing  causes  of  chlorosis  ;  it  is  certain  that  some  of  them 
may  be  consequences  of  it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  any  of  them 
can  lay  claim  to  being  an  exciting  cause. 

The  other  form  of  idiopathic  anaemia  is  chiefly  met  with  in  men ;  bat 
it  occurs  also  in  children  and  in  women  of  mature  age,  especially  Uioae 
in  whom  menstruation  is  disappearing.  Its  causes  are  if  possible  more 
obscure  than  those  of  chlorosis.  Occasionally  it  seems  to  be  induced  b; 
pregnancy. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Chlorosis  generally  first  reveals  itself  1^ 
gradually  increasing  paleness  of  the  surface,  palpitation,  breathlessness  oo 
exertion,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  more  or  less  gastrodynia  and  impair- 
ment of  the  digestive  functions,  without  loss  of  flesh.  To  these  phow- 
mena,  however,  many  others  sooner  or  later  are  superadded.  The  pallor 
usually  becomes  extreme,  the  general  surface  assuming  a  white  or  sallov, 
wax-like  appearance ;  the  face,  indeed,  may  present  a  greenish  tinge, 
whence  the  name  chlorosis.  But  the  loss  of  colour  takes  place  in  the 
mucous  membranes  as  well  as  the  skin,  and  is  for  the  most  part  strildnglj 
obvious  in  the  palpebral  conjunctivee,  and  in  the  lips  and  gams,  which 
become  in  some  cases  scarcely  distinguishable  in  tint  from  the  skin  itaetf- 
Yet,  even  in  advanced  cases,  a  fallacious  bloom  may  appear  in  the  cbeeb 
under  the  slightest  emotional  excitement.  Palpitation  is  a  prominent 
symptom,  and  painfully  apparent  to  the  patient  herself ;  it  is  seldom  absent, 
and  is  always  aggravated  either  by  mental  excitement  or  by  bodily 
exercise ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heart's  contractions  sootieed  one 
another  is  sometimes  extraordinary,  and  not  unfreqaently  their  ifayyun 
becomes  remarkably  irregular.  The  development  of  abnormal  sounds  in 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  independent  of  oi^anic  lesions,  is  of  oommon 
occurrence  and  highly  characteristic ;  a  soft  systolic  murmur  is  to  be  hevd 
frequently  over  the  situation  of  the  aortic  or  pulmonic  valve,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  ascending  arch  and  innominate  artery,  occasionaUy  at  the 
apex ;  murmurs,  coincident  with  the  cardiac  systole,  may  be  ^veh^wd 
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diore  readily  than  natural  by  pressure  on  the  subclavian,  carotid,  and  other 
large  arteries ;  and,  lastly,  continuous  murmurs,  musical  in  character,  and 
varying  froth  a  feeble  hissing  to  a  deep  droning  [bruit  du  diabh),  may 
readily  be  evoked  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  on  the  veins  of  the 
neck,  more  especially  on  the  right  side.   The  respirations  are  usually  more 
rapid  and  shallow  than  in  health,  and  occasionally  become  extraordinarily 
frequent,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  bodily  exertion  or  emotion^ 
disturbance;   and  the  patient  consequently  complains  of  shortness  of 
breath  and  inability  to  exert  herself.    There  is  usually  impairment  of  the 
digestive  functions,  with  uneasiness  or  weight  after  food,  flatulence,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  pain  more  or  less  severe  and  varying  in  character,  in 
the  epigastric  region,  between  the  shoulders,  in  the  left  hypochondrium 
or  in  some  neighbouring  part.    It  is  apparently  in  chlorotic  girls  that  per- 
forating ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  most  common,  on  which  account  their 
dyspeptic  symptoms  must  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  treated 
with  care.     The  bowels  are  usually  constipated.    The  urine,  for  the  most 
part,  is  abundant,  pale,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.     There  is  not  unfire- 
quently  leucorrhcea ;  and  although  the  menstrual  function  in  some  cases 
continues  to  be  normally  performed,  it  is  usually  at  fault :  the  flow  is 
sometimes  regular,  but  scanty ;    sometimes  profuse  or  too  frequent,  or 
attended    vnth    severe    pain;    most    commonly  there  is  amenorrhoea. 
Tronsaeau  points  out,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  the  sexual  appetite  is 
diminished  rather  than  (as  is  often  asserted)  increased.    The  muscular 
system  becomes  generally  enfeebled  ;  but  the  subcutaneous  fat  undergoes 
little  or  no  diminution  (sometimes,  indeed,  becomes  increased),  so  that  the 
patient,  as  a  rule,  presents  more  or  less  embonpoint.    Some  degree  of  ana- 
sarca, especially  in  the  lower  extremities,  occasionally  supervenes  in  the 
coarse  of  the  disease.     The  nervous  phenomena  which  are  apt  to  attend 
chlorosis  are  many  and  various :  there  are  usually  listlessness,  inability  of 
application  to  any  pursuit  or  even  train  of  thought,  lowness  of  spirits,  and 
irritability  of  temper ;  usually,  also,  chlorotic  girls  complain  of  neuralgic 
pains,  sometimes  in  the  face  and  head,  sometimes  in  the  intercostal 
muscles,  sometimes  in  the  internal  organs  or  extremities.     Again,  they 
are  not  unfrequently  hysterical,  have  depraved  appetites,  or  suffer  from 
paralysis  or  convulsions,  or  even  become  maniacal.    It  is  rare  for  the 
chlorosis  of  young  women  to  terminate  fatally,  or  even  to  lead  to  the 
development  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other  organic  disease,  excepting, 
perhaps,  xilcer  of  the  stomach.    Under  proper  treatment  the  patient 
generally  recovers  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  a  month,  but  is  liable 
to  have  relapses. 

Pemieious  antemia  is  characterised  mainly  by  occurring  as  a  general 
role  in  those  who  from  age  or  sex  are  not  liable  to  chlorosis,  and  by  its 
almost  invariably  fatal  result,  usually  in  from  six  to  twelve  months.  During 
li£e  cases  of  this  disease  are  liable,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  to  be  mistaken 
for  cases  of  visceral  cancer,  undetected  hemorrhages  from  the  bowels, 
Addison's  disease  without  melasma,  or  leucocythsemia ;  with  the  last  two 
of  which  especially,  and  with  purpura,  '  pernicious  antemia '  has  manifest 
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and  close  relations.  At  first  the  symptoms  ore  not  distingaishable  from 
those  of  chlorosis ;  but  as  the  disease  prc^essea  and  approaches  its  &tal 
termination,  and  the  patient's  vital  powers  &il,  additional  symptoms,  not 
observable  or  onfrequent  in  chlorosis,  manifest  themselves ;  among  vhieh 
are  emaciation,  remittent  febrile  paroxysms,  anasarca  and  dropsical  effa- 
sions  into  the  serous  cavities,  and  extravasations  of  blood  beneath  the 
skin,  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  into  the  retinae  and  internal  o^ans. 
Tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  bones  has  been  noticed  in  some  instances, 
dependent,  it  is  supposed,  on  changes  in  the  marrow,  resembling  those 
occurring  in  lencocythsemia.  Further,  not  only  is  the  blood  pale  from 
deficiency  of  red  corpuscles,  but  it  often  presents  other  departures  from 
health.  The  corpuscles  are  for  the  most  part  individually  lighter  coloured 
than  natural ;  but  not  unfrequently  associated  with  these  are  others  which 
are  atrophied,  deep-coloored,  and  maybe  nucleated,  together  with  granular 
masses  of  protoplasm.  A  slight  icteric  tinge  occasionally  becomes  deve- 
loped. Death  usually  results  from  asthenia,  and  may  be  hastened  by  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhages.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  ctf  the 
brain  occasionally  carries  the  patient  off. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  idiopathic  ansmia  is  not  at  all  under- 
stood.   Trousseau  regards  chlorosis  as  a  neurosis,  looking  upon  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  as  secondary  to  the  nervous  affection.     Some  con- 
sider the  reproductive  organs,  others  the  chylo-poietio  viscera,  as  being 
primarily  at  &ult.   It  is  natural  to  refer  the  diminution  of  the  oorpuscolar 
elements  of  the  blood  to  some  functional  disturbanoe  or  organic  lesion  of 
the  lymphatic  tissues ;  but  unfortunately  nothing  has  yet  been  detected  in 
their  condition  to  justify  this  view.     It  is  attempted  to  make  a  distinction 
between  ordinary  forms  of  anmmia  and  chlorosis  by  reference  to  the  com- 
position of  the  blood.    Ordinary  anaemia,  it  is  said,  is  characterised  by  the 
diminution  in  equal  proportion  of  all  the  solid  constituents  of  that  fiuid, 
whereas  in  chlorosis  it   is  the   corpuscular  elements  which    alone  are 
deficient.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  distinction  can  be  of  little  value, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  when  ansmia  is  caused  by  abstraction  of  blood, 
the  corpuscles  and  other  organic  principles  being  removed  in  equal  pro- 
portion, the  albuminous  and  other  such  matters  are  &r  more  speedily  re- 
stored to  that  fiuid  than  the  corpuscles,  and  that  hence  (whatever  may 
have  been  the  patient's  condition  at  first)  a  time  speedily  arrives  in  which 
the  blood  presents  the  assumed  typical  characters  of  chlorotic  blood.    An 
unnatural  thinness  and  narrowness  of  the  larger  arteries  has  been  observed 
after  death  from  chlorosis,  and  has  had  some  importance  attached  to  it. 
Further,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  cameffi  colunmee  and  musculi  papillares,  haply  with  dilatation 
of  the  cavities,  and  a  fatty  change  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries, 
have  not  unfrequently  been  observed.     These  phenomena  are  doubtless 
the  consequences  of  anaemia,  and  have  no  causative  relation  to  it.     In  the 
so-called  '  pernicious '  form  of  the  disease  (in  addition  to  fatty  degeneration ) 
hemorrhages  and  dropsies,  and  the  affection  of  the  marrow  of  bones 
already  referred  to,  are  occasionally  observed. 
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Treatment. — It  is  no  doubt  important  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  to 
obviate  all  possible  sources  of  ill-health,  and  especially  to  secure  for  the 
patient  change  of  scene,  good  air,  moderate  exercise,  early  hours,  innocent 
amusement,  and  wholesome  diet.  But  of  far  greater  importance  than 
these  is  the  administration  of  iron.  This  metal,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
almost  a  specific  remedy  in  this  disease.  Different  authorities  recommend 
different  prepanltions ;  but  they  are  probably  all  (if  given  in  equivalent 
doses)  equally  efficaciqus.  They  are  generally  best  administered  in  com- 
bination with  some  vegetable  bitter  or  stomachic,  such  as  quinine,  cin- 
chona, or  calumba ;  and  in  association  with  occasional  purgatives,  such  as 
aloes  and  myrrh  pills,  to  obviate  the  obstinate  constipation  which  is  so 
often  present.  The  form  in  which  iron  should  be  given  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  dyspeptic  symptoms  are 
predominant,  the  tartrate  of  iron,  in  combination  with  an  alkali  and  calumba 
or  quassia,  may  be  most  suitable.  It  may  even,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  well  to  delay  the  use  of  iron  until  some  amendment  in  the  condition  of 
the  stomach  has  been  obtained  by  other  measures.  If  menorrhagia  be 
present,  the  perchloride  of  iron  or  the  sulphate,  in  combination  with 
mineral  acids,  may  prove  especially  serviceable.  Zinc  is  beheved  by  some 
to  have  similar  virtues  to  those  of  iron.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
ferruginous  treatment  cures  not  only  the  chlorosis,  but  the  various  com- 
plications— dyspeptic  and  uterine — which  accompany  the  chlorosis ;  but 
that  is  not  always  the  case,  and  just  as  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  dyspepsia  directly,  so  it  may  be  essential  to  direct  our  treatment 
to  the  cure  of  the  uterine  derangement.  In  so-called  '  pernicious  anaemia ' 
all  the  usual  remedies  appear  to  &il. 


'      Vm.  HAEMOPHILIA.     (Hemorrhagic  Diathesis.) 

Definition. — Haemophilia  is  a  congenital  defect  of  constitution,  charac- 
terised by  a  tendency  to  uncontrollable  hemorrhage  even  from  the  slightest 
wounds  or  abrasions  of  surface,  and  after  the  most  trivial  injuries. 

Causation. — The  disease  is  mainly  hereditary,  affecting  males,  how- 
ever, much  more  frequently  than  females.  Yet  it  is  cvirious  that  the 
females  of '  bleeder '  funilies,  including  even  those  who  are  not  themselves 
sufferers,  are  the  chief  agents  in  its  propagation. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  condition  is  congenital,  and  lasts  through- 
o>at  life ;  but  in  some  instances  seems  to  undergo  some  degree  of  amelior- 
ation -with  advancing  years.  Its  presence  is  discovered  accidentally  by  the 
ooeurrence  of  profuse  hemorrhage  from  some  wholly  inadequate  cause. 
The  prick  of  a  pin,  the  application  of  leeches,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth, 
breaches  of  surface  of  all  kinds,  are  followed  by  bleeding  which  lasts  for 
hours,  days,,  weeks,  until  the  patient  is  blanched,  and  presents  all  the 
asaal  phenomena  of  acute  anaemia,  and  until,  maybe,  death  ensues. 
Hemorrhage  may  of  course  take  place  from  any  surface ;  but  for  obvious 
reasons  it  is  more  frequent  from  the  mucous  membranes  than  from  the  skin. 
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and  at  the  same  time  less  tmder  control,  and  consequently  more  serious. 
Epistaxis,  bleeding  from  the  mouth  and  throat,  haemoptysis,  htematemesis, 
and  discharges  of  blood  from  the  bowels  and  genito-urinary  organs  are  all 
liable  to  occur.  Further,  small  subcutaneous  hemorrhages  are  not  un- 
common, and  contusions  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  large  extravasations  of 
blood  into  the  connective  tissue.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  false  ribs,  the 
back,  the  popliteal  spaces,  and  inner  aspects  of  the  thighs,  have  been 
signalised  as  the  special  seats  of  such  hemorrhages.  The  periods  of  the 
first  and  second  dentition  are  very  dangerous  to  these  patients ;  and  in 
women  the  epochs  at  which  menstruation  commences  and  ceases.  It  is 
curious  that  the  catamenia  are  not  a  source  of  special  danger.  Besides 
anaemia,  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  malady,  bleeders  are  liable  to  a  kind  of  rheumatic  affection  mainly 
of  the  larger  joints.  The  duration  of  life  among  persons  with  the  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis  is  necessarily  much  below  the  average,  and  many  die  in 
childhood.  According  to  Grandidier  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
bleeders  die  before  the  completion  of  their  eighth  year,  and  less  than  one- 
eighth  survive  their  twenty-first. 

Morbid  anatomy  throws  no  important  light  on  the  nature  of  thediseaae. 
It  is  held  that  in  many  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  skin  presents  noarked 
delicacy  and  transparency,  the  subcutaneous  vessels  occupy  an  unosoi^y 
superficial  position,  the  larger '  arteries  and  especially  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  are  narrower  than  they  should  be,  and  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  generally  are  thin  and  transparent.  Partial  £atty  d^eneration  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  arteries  has  sometimes  been  observed.  In  the 
blood  itself  nothing  abnormal  has  been  detected. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  htemophilia  there  is  very  little  to  say. 
Of  course  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  bleeders  from  procreating.  And  cA 
course  also  every  precaution  should  be  taken  against  injuries  of  any  kind 
likely  to  be  followed  by  bleeding.  In  the  event  of  hemorrhage,  pressure 
when  it  is  applicable  is  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  treatment ;  but  local 
styptics  and  the  usual  internal  remedies  must  be  had  recourse  to  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

IX.  PUBPUBA. 

Definition. — Extravasations  of  blood,  in  the  form  of  points,  peteehic, 
vibices,  or  ecohymoses,  are  not  nnconunonly  observed  breath  the  sor&oe 
of  the  skin  in  various  diseases,  and  under  many  other  conditions,  and  aie 
then  often  termed  purpuric.  Not  unfreqaently  these  subcutaneous  extra- 
vasations (especially  if  due  to  constitutional  disorders)  are  associated  with 
similar  extravasations  into  the  solid  organs,  and  beneath  the  seroos  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  with  more  or  less  abundant  escape  of  blood  from 
these  surfEices.  Such  extravasations  are  common  in  typhus,  small-pox« 
measles,  scurvy,  obstructive  heart  affections,  and  liver  disease,  and  are  also 
met  with  in  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  pyaemia,  and  emboUsm.  They  farther 
occasionally  compUcate  certain  skin  diseases,  more  especially  some  Conns 
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of  erythema  and  nrticaria,  and  may  even  be  induced  by  mere  exposure  to 
atmospheric  influences.  But  to  none  of  these  affections,  however  severe 
they  may  be,  can  the  term  purpura  be  properly  applied. 

Purpura,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  (the  morbus  maeuloaus 
Werlhofii  of  the  Germans),  is  the  name  given  to  a  disorder  characterised 
by  such  hemorrhages  as  have  been  above  specified,  but  unconnected,  so 
far  as  we  know,  with  any  local  mischief  or  general  specific  disease. 

Causation. — The  causes  of  purpura  or  the  conditions  under  which  it 
arises  are  exceedingly  obscure.  It  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  mostly  in  young 
children  of  both  sexes.  It  is  frequently  observed  amongst  those  who  are 
sickly,  underfed,  or  surrounded  by  unwholesome  sanitary  conditions ;  but 
it  is  also  met  with  amongst  the  robust  and  healthy-looking,  and  those 
whose  hygienic  and  other  circumstances  appear  to  be  unexceptionable. 
It  is  certainly  not  due  to  insufiBciency  of  vegetable  food,  nor  has  it  been 
traced  to  any  special  dietetic  de&ult.  It  is  apt  to  recur;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  child  (and  apparently  a  healthy  one) 
having  periodical  relapses,  at  intervals  of  three,  six,  or  even  twelve 
months.  A  child  of  six  years  old,  under  our  care,  died  of  exhaustion  in 
its  eighth  attack. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Purpura  is  sometimes  ushered  in  with  vague 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  and 
aching  in  the  limbs,  lasting  from  one  to  perhaps  three  or  four  weeks.     In 
many  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  lesions  suddenly  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  health.   The  skin  becomes 
studded  with  circular,  deep  red,  tJmost  black  spots,  varying  from  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  downwards,  which  are  unattended  with 
any  abnormal  sensation,  are  not  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and 
4o  not  fade  on  pressure.    They  are  usually  most  abundant  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  and  the  lower  extremities,  but  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  these  situations ;  and  not  imfrequently  extravasations  take  place  into  the 
-eyelids,  and  beneath  the  conjunctive  and  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
tongue,  lips,  gums,  and  other  parts  within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
These  spots  go  through  the  ordinary  changes  of  colour  which  characterise 
bruises,  and,  thus  fading  away,  usually  disappear  completely  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.     Successive  crops  of  petechiffi,  however,  commonly  appear 
£K>m  time  to  time,  and  thus  the  disease  may  be  continued  for  two,  three, 
or  four  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  a  still  longer  period.    Larger  extrava- 
sations (vibices  and  ecchymoses)  are  usually  associated  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  with  the  eruption  above  described.    But  these  are  generally 
•deeper  seated,  present  less  abrupt  margins,  are  attended  with  swelling, 
and  not  unfi^quently  first  reveal  their  existence,  as  deep-seated  bruises 
do,  by  the  gradual  diffusion  and  coming  to  the  surface  of  their  modified 
oolouring  matter.     They  are  not  onfrequently  the  result  of  mechanical 
violence.    Occasionally  there  are  hemorrhages  from  the  choroidal  vessels ; 
and  the  hemorrhage  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  cause  blindness.    There 
is  always  a  tendency  in  these  cases  (more  pronounced  in  proportion  to 
Iheir  severity)  for  hemorrhages  to  take  place  from  the  mucous  surfitces. 
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Thus,  there  may  be  epistaxis,  bleeding  from  ihe  gmns  or  other  parts 
vithin  the  month,  hsemoptysis,  or  bleeding  from  the  stomadi  or  bowels, 
kidneys  or  other  parts  of  the  urinary  tract,  ateros  or  vagina.  In  many 
cases  the  hemorrhage  is  small  in  quantity  and  of  little  impcRianee  ;  bat 
occasionally  it  is  profose  and  frequently  repeated. 

When  the  affection  is  shght,  the  patient  may  seem  daring  its  eon- 
tinuance  to  be  in  good  general  health  ;  more  frequently,  perhaps,  be 
suffers  from  a  continuance  of  such  symptoms  as  may  have  ushered  in  the 
attack ;  sometimes  the  progress  of  tite  case  is  attended  with  febrile  symp- 
toms of  a  remittent  type ;  bat  when  profuse  hemorrhages  take  place,  the 
symptoms  due  to  loss  of  blood  get  developed.  Not  only  does  the  patient 
then  become  excessively  pallid,  but  his  pulse  increases  in  frequency  and  gets 
more  or  less  jerking ;  he  has  noises  in  his  ears,  dilated  pupils,  indistinct- 
ness of  vision,  with  muscse  and  headache ;  he  yawns,  becomes  oneasy 
and  restless,  and  sometimes  Mis  into  delirium,  mania,  or  convulsions. 
His  temperature  is  sometimes  lowered ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hwnd, 
considerably  elevated.  Death  is  usually  due  to  asthenia  or  syncope ;  bat 
is  not  very  unfirequently  referrible  to  sudden  and  profuse  hemorrhage  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  milder  form  of  purpura  is  9(Hnetime8 
termed  p.  simplex  ;  the  more  severe  p.  havwrrhagica. 

Morbid  anatomy  throws  Uttle  light  on  this  disease.  Hemorrhages 
similar  to  those  beneath  the  skin  are  sometimes  discovered  in  the  sub- 
serous and  submucous  tissues,  and  less  frequently  in  the  parraichyma  of 
various  organs,  more  especially  the  lungs,  heart,  and  kidneys.  Occa- 
sionally, as  has  been  above  pointed  out,  large  effusions  of  blood  are  found 
in  the  situations  usually  implicated  in  cerebral  hemorrhage.  In  one  ease 
under  our  care  effusion  of  blood  had  taken  place  into  one  of  the  ovaries ; 
and  the  lymphatic  vessels  extending  from  the  broad  ligament  upwards 
were  distended  with  blood  to  the  thickness  of  crow's  quills.  Extreme 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  has  been  detected 
in  cases  &tal  from  repeated  hemorrhage,  after  long  continuance  of  the 
disease.  The  blood  seems  to  present  no  constant  departure  from  the 
normal  condition.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  Dr.  Parkes  has,  in  two 
cases  which  he  has  examined,  detected  in  this  fluid  an  excess  of  iron 
together  with  a  general  diminution  of  the  solid  constituents.  It  seems 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  primary  morbid  condition  is  in  the 
capillary  and  other  small  vessels  than  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  latter 
escapes  into  the  tissues  in  consequence  of  their  rupture. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  of  purpora  are  as  little 
understood  as  its  pathology.  The  majority  of  patients  get  well  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two  without  treatment.  The  severer  cases  are  unfor- 
tunately apt  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  whatever  treatment  be  adopted. 
A  certain  primd  facie  resemblance  which  purpura  presents  to  scurvy  has 
induced  a  common  belief  that  antiscorbutic  remedies  (fresh  v^etables, 
citric  acid,  and  potash)  are  indicated  here  also.  Experience,  however, 
does  not  confirm  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  Among  the  remedies  which 
have  been  dhiefiy  recommended  are  perohloride  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead. 
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arsenic,  digitalis,  turpentine,  and  gallic  and  sulphuric  adds.  If  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  be  profuse,  one  or  other  of  these  drugs  may  be  prescribed ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and 
should  have  ice  or  ice-cold  drinks  given  to  him.  Hemorrhages  taking 
place  from  accessible  parts  may,  of  course,  be  treated  by  local  mea- 
Bores.  If  asthenia  be  extreme,  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
alcohoUc  stimulants.  On  the  whole,  tonic  treatment  is  indicated  in  those 
persons  who*  have  a  'tendency  to  purpura  and  in  those  who  are  convalescent 
from  it.  

X.  SCURVY.    (Seorbtam.) 

Definition. — Scurvy  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  form  of  anaemia 
arising  from  deficiency  of  vegetable  diet,  and  attended  with  a  tendency  to 
the  occxurence  of  hemorrhages,  profound  impairment  of  nutrition,  and 
great  mental  and  bodily  prostration. 

Causation. — Scurvy  formerly  occurred  largely  among  sailors  during 
long  voyages.  It  has  often  broken  out  in  armies  on  active  service  and 
among  populations  suffering  from  famine.  It  still  occurs  from  time  to 
time  under  these  various  conditions ;  and  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a 
sporadic  affection  among  persons  who  are  ill-fed,  or  whose  diet  has  been, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  too  exclusively  animal.  It  is  needless  to  go 
into  a  history  of  scurvy,  or  to  discuss  the  various  hypotheses  which  have 
been  propounded  in  reference  to  its  causation.  It  will  be  sufScient  to 
state  that  its  origin  has  been  clearly  traced  to  insufiSciency  or  total  want 
of  fresh  vegetables  ;  but  among  these  must  not  be  included  com  or  other 
graminaceie,  or  peas.  It  is  still  uncertain  to  what  constituent  or  constitu- 
ents, common  to  vegetables,  their  virtue  is  due.  Dr.  Garrod  beUeves  it  to 
reside  in  the  salts  of  potash  ;  others  maintain  that  it  dwells  in  the  citric 
and  other  vegetable  acids  which  they  so  often  contain.  There  are  objec- 
tions, however,  to  both  of  these  views ;  for  the  antiscorbutic  powers  of 
v^^tables  do  not  appear  to  be  proportionate  to  the  potash  salts  they 
contain,  and  potash  salts  alone  are  probably  inefiScacious  ;  and  potatoes, 
which  are  powerfully  antiscorbutic,  are  devoid,  or  nearly  so,  of  vegetable 
acids.  The  constant  use  of  salt  meat,  and  long-continued  exposure  to 
privation  and  other  such  causes  of  ill-health,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
indirectly  favouring  the  production  of  scurvy. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  early  symptoms  of  scurvy  may  be  easily 
misunderstood  when  presented  by  sporadic  cases ;  but  they  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention  when  they  arise  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession 
among  a  number  of  persons  equally  exposed  to  the  conditions  which  are 
liable  to  give  origin  to  the  disease.  They  are :  rapidly  progressive  anaemia, 
indicated  by  a  dirty-looking,  pallid,  sallow,  or  earthy  aspect;  growing 
indisposition  for  bodily  exertion ;  pains  of  a  rheumatic  character  in  the 
back  and  limbs ;  and  mental  apathy  or  depression ;  while  probably  the 
tongue  continues  clean,  though  becoming  large,  flabby,  and  indented  by 
the  teeth,  the  appetite  remains  good,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated. 
But  soon  other  phenomena  arise :  petechial  spots  appear,  first  on  the 
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lower  extremitiee,  and  then  on  other  parts  of  the  swrttyoe ;  and  to  these 
presently  succeed  large  subcutaneous  extravasations,  and  sooner  or  later, 
colourless  puffy  swellings,  which  seem  to  be  due  to  deeper  seated  and 
more  copious  hemorrhages,  and  the  nature  of  which  gets  revealed  ere 
long  by  the  occurrence  of  bruise-hke  staining  of  the  tissues  superficial  to 
them.    These  puffy  swellings  affect  mainly  the  popliteal  spaces,  the  eat- 
responding  parts  of  the  elbows,  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  lower  part  d 
each  leg,  and  the  regions  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  interfering  vith 
the  movements  of  these  parts,  and  causing  more  or  less  pain  and  tender- 
ness. Similar  extravasations  take  place  especially  into  the  loose  connective 
tissue  in  and  about  the  eyelids,  leading  to  considerable  pnfQness  and 
bruise-like  discolouration  of  these  parts,  and  to  sanguineous  accumulation 
in  the  occular  sub-conjunctival  tissue.    Concurrently  with  the  appearance 
of  these  hemorrhages  the  gums  swell  at  their  edges,  and  rapidly  increase 
in  bulk  until  they  form  lobulated  masses,  which  rise  up  arotmd  the  teetii, 
and  sometimes  hide  them  altogether  from  view.     These  masses  are 
spongy,  deep  red  or  livid,  and  insensitive,  but  apt  to  bleed ;  they  readilj 
ulcerate  or  slough,  and  impart  a  fetid  odour  to  the  breath.     The  teeth  get 
loose,  and  frequently  drop  out.    The  same  tendency  to  ulcerate  or  slough 
is  manifested  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  parts  of  the  surfeu^  of  the 
body,  but  especially  by  those  which  are  the  seats  of  the  puffy  swellings 
above  adverted  to,  and  by  those  which  present  the  cicatrices  of  former 
injuries.    The  slightest  scratch,  pressure,  or  blow  is  often  sufficient  to 
induce  these  destructive  processes.     Along  with  these  phenomena  the 
patient's  anaemia  increases ;  his  face  gets  puffy ;  anasarca  takes  place  in 
his  lower  extremities  ;  he  becomes  breathless  ;  his  heart  acts  rapidly  and 
feebly ;  and  even  though  retaining,  as  he  probably  does,  a  good  deal  of 
muscular  strength,  he  is  liable  on  the  slightest  exertion,  even  that  of 
rising  in  bed,  to  attacks  of  sudden  syncope,  which  are  attended  with  the 
utmost  danger  to  life.    During  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  the  appe- 
tite often  fails ;  the  patient  suffers  from  looseness  of  bowels,  the  motions 
frequently  being  highly  offensive,  and  containing  blood ;  he  has  disturb- 
ance of  vision  (hemeralopia,  nyctalopia),  singing  in  the  ears,  vertigo, 
want  of  sleep,  and  occasionally  delirium.    His  intellect,  however,  remains 
for  the  most  part  unaffected.    In  many  cases  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease  thoracic  complications  arise,  especially  effusion  into  the  plenne, 
congestion  of  the  lungs  with  extravasation  of  blood  into  their  tissue,  con- 
gestion of  the  bronchial  tubes,  cough,  and  sanguinolent  expectoration,  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  a  marked  gangrenous  odour.    The  duration  of 
scurvy  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  extend  over  many  weeks  or  even  months. 
Death  is  usually  due  to  sudden  syncope  or  gradual  asthenia,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  hastened  by  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  ulceration,  thoracic 
affections,  or  other  complications.    Recovery  is  generally  rapid  under 
suitable  treatment.    But  the  patient  is  liable  to  renuiin  in  enfBebled 
health,  and  ultimately  perhaps  to  fall  a  victim  to  pulmonary  phthisiB  at 
some  other  chronic  visceral  disorder. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomy  of  scurvy  accords  with  the 
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symptoms  of  the  disease  :  there  is  tendency  to  rapid  decomposition  ;  ex- 
travasations of  blood  in  various  stages  of  transformation  may  be  fomid, 
not  only  in  the  superficial  regions  already  specified,  but  in  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  beneath  the  pleurse,  in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  in  the  sub- 
pericardial  tissue,  in  the  intestinal  parietes,  and  beneath  the  peritoneal 
membrane.  Sangninolent  serum  also  may  be  found  in  the  various  serous 
cavities.  In  other  respects  the  condition  oi  the  viscera  is  very  variable. 
The  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  may  or  may  not  be  congested ;  the  heart  may 
be  contracted  and  empty,  or  distended  with  black  blood.  The  brain  gene- 
rally is  healthy.  The  blood  contains  an  excess  of  fibrine,  but  presents  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  an  abnormally  low 
specific  gravity. 

Treatment. — The  only  effectual  treatment  of  scurvy  is  the  restoration 
to  the  dietary  of  those  articles  of  food  to  the  want  of  which  the  disease  has 
been  traced — namely,  vegetables,  and  especially  those,  or  those  substances 
extracted  from  them,  which  contain  citric  acid  and  potash.  Among  the 
ordinary  articles  of  diet  which  are  e£Bcacious  in  this  respect  must  be 
enumerated  potatoes,  yams,  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  green  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  inclusive  of  mustard  and  cress  and  scurvy  grass ;  lemons,  oranges, 
limes,  grapes,  and  apples ;  and,  among  their  derivatives,  lemon-  and  lime- 
juice  and  sauerkraut.  The  provision  enforced  in  emigrant  ships,  and  which 
has  been  found  effectual  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  scurvy,  is,  that 
each  person  must  have  weekly  at  least  eight  ounces  of  preserved  potatoes 
and  three  ounces  of  other  preserved  vegetables  (carrots,  onions,  turnips, 
celery,  or  mint),  besides  pickles,  and  three  ounces  of  lime-juice.  And 
among  the  suggestions  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  shipowners  is  the 
ibllowing : — namely,  that  each  man  should  have  at  least  two  ounces  of 
lime-  or  lemon-juice  twice  a  week,  to  be  increased  to  an  ounce  daUy  if 
any  symptoms  of  scurvy  manifest  themselves.  The  importance  of  ad- 
ditionally supplying  scorbutic  patients  with  good  nourishing  diet,  of 
taking  precautions  against  sudden  syncope,  and  of  relieving  by  local 
applications  the  bleeding  ulcerated  gums,  and  ulcers  which  may  exist  in 
other  parts,  is  of  course  obvious. 


XI.  CHRONIC  ALCOHOLIC  POISONING.    {Alcoholism.) 
DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

Persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  freely  fall  after  a  while  into 
ill-health.  They  lose  appetite,  suffer  from  nausea  and  sickness,  have 
a  furred  tongue  and  offensive  breath ;  the  limbs  become  tremulous  and 
enfeebled,  the  &oe  dull  and  expressionless,  the  conjtmctivtB  congested  and 
watery ;  an  eruption  of  acne  rosacea  or  acne  tuberculata  not  uncommonly 
appears  upon  the  nose  and  cheeks  ;  they  caimot  sleep,  become  low-spirited 
and  vacillating,  and  lose  in  some  degree  both  memory  and  readiness  or 
quickness  of  apprehension.  They  are  apt  to  become,  also,  cowardly,  cun- 
ning, and  ontruthfiil.   Further  results  of  drink  are  :  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
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which  may  be  followed  by  ascites,  jaundice,  or  hsmatemeds ;  affections  of 
the  nerroos  centres,  including  delirium  tremens,  epilepsy,  mania,  dementia, 
and  general  paralysis ;  and  probably  also  gout  and  its  Taiions  consequences. 
Drinkers  (especially,  it  is  said,  those  who  take  beer)  very  often  grow  ex- 
ceedingly fiat ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  not  unfrequently  get  much  ema- 
ciated. Innumerable  material  lesions  and  functional  disturbances  are, 
and  have  been,  rightly  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  mistake  is  made  of 
attributing  every  ailment  from  which  a  drinker  suffers  to  the  inflaence  of 
his  drink,  forgetful  of  the  &ct  that  habits  of  inteinperance,  long  ocmtinued, 
expose  their  subject  to  many  dangers,  and  to  be  attacked  by  many  dis- 
eases, from  which  he  would  otherwise  probably  have  escaped. 

The  parts  which  principally  suffer  are  the  alimentary  canal,  liver,  and 
nervous  centres ;  but  it  is  to  the  affections  of  the  last-named  organs  only 
that  we  now  propose  to  direct  attention. 

Nervous  Disorders.    Delirium  Tremens. 

Causation. — Of  affections  of  the  nervous  centres  the  most  frequent,  and 
on  that  account,  if  on  no  other,  the  most  important,  is  that  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of '  delirium  tremens.'  That  delirium  tremens,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called, '  delirium  e  potu,'  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  is  beyond  dispute.  But  different  views  have  been  held  in 
respect  of  the  mode  in  which  alcohol  influences  its  production.  It  was 
long  believed  to  occur  only  in  persons  who,  after  drinking  heavily,  wore 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  accustomed  stimulus.  More  recent  inquiries, 
however,  show  that  it  is  more  commonly  the  immediate  conseqaenee  of 
excessive  drinking,  and  that  it  usually  comes  on  in  the  course  of  l<Hig- 
continued  intemperance  or  of  those  occasional  outbreaks  of  intemperance 
(lasting  it  may  be  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time)  to  which  some  persons  are 
liable.  It  may  no  doubt  supervene  at  the  time  when  such  persons  are 
commencing  to  abstain  ;  but  not  simply  in  consequence  of  their  abstinence. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  creep  on  gradnaUy. 
The  patient  loses  appetite,  becomes  restless  and  wakeful  at  night,  his  sleep 
being  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams ;  he  grows  suspicious,  inclined  to 
quarrel,  agitated,  restless,  disposed  to  busy  himself  about  various  matters, 
and  often  (as  Trousseau  observes)  to  pack  up  his  clothes  and  prepare  for  a 
journey.  Generally  by  the  time  his  disease  has  become  fully  established 
he  has  had  no  rest  whatever  for  many  nights,  and  has  taken  little  or  no 
solid  food  for  many  days. 

The  symptoms  of  the  declared  affection  comprise  delirium  with  h^n- 
cinations,  and  tremulousness  of  the  muscles,  together  with  various  more 
or  less  characteristic  disturbances  of  the  other  corporeal  functions. 

The  face  is  either  congested  or  pale.  The  pupils  usually  are  dilated, 
the  conjunctive  injected,  the  skin  bathed  in  sweat.  The  tongue  varies  in 
character,  but  in  most  cases  is  covered  with  a  thick  creamy  for.  Tbore 
is  thirst,  but  the  appetite  is  in  complete  abeyance.  Muscular  tronors 
are  almost  invariably  present ;  they  may  be  general,  or  limited  mainly 
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to  certain  parts,  such  as  the  head  and  neck  and   upper  extremities; 
and  they  manifest  themselves  especially  when  the  patient  exercises  his 
muscles,  but  are  not  necessarily  absent  at  other  times ;  the  arms  tremble 
when  he  holds  them  out,  the  legs   when  he  stands,  the  lips  when  he 
speaks,  and  the  tongue  when  it  is  protruded.    But  besides  the  ordinary 
tremblings,  there  are  often  constant  fibrillar  twitehings  of  the  muscles, 
which  scarcely  reveal  themselves  by  causing  obvious  movement,  but  may 
be  distinctly  felt  when  the  patient's  Umbs  are  grasped;  and  there  are 
often  also  (but  more  especially  towards  the  later  stage  of  the  disease) 
involuntary  atartings  of  the  limbs.    The  pulse  varies  :  in  most  cases  it 
does  not,  in  the  be^nning,  exceed  the  normal,  and  is  then  probably  large, 
soft,  and  dicrotous ;    at  a  later  period,  however,  and   especially  if  the 
disease  has  taken  an  unfavourable  tmni,  it  increases  in  rapidity  (rising  it 
may  be  to  120  or  140,  or  more)  and  becomes  at  the  same  time  small  and 
extremely  feeble.    The  temperature  usually  does  not  exceed  101°,  and 
often  never  rises  to  that  height ;  but  occasionally  it  runs  up  more  or  less 
rapidly  to  105°,  or  even  108°  or  109°.     There  is  no  relation  between  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  elevation  of  temperature.    The  mental 
phenomena  are  peculiar : — The  patient's  sleeplessness  and  tendency  to 
dream  are  soon  attended  with  hallucinations ;  he  hears  noises ;  he  sees 
black  spots,  or  sparks,  or  figures  ;  he  perceives  flavours,  or  smells  smells. 
TTia  mind  begins  to  wander ;  he  looks  suspicious  or  frightened  ;  he  searches 
behind  the  bed-curtains,  under  the  bed,  or  in  corners,  to  satisfy  himself  • 
that  there  is  nothing  there ;  he  becomes  garrulous — talking  for  the  most 
part  of  business  and  of  projects  which  he  has  in  hand,  but  interrupting 
himself  from  time  to  time  under  the  influence  of  some  passing  dread, 
suspicion,  or  angry  feeling.    At  this  time  he  can  be  readily  recalled  to 
himself,  and  will  answer   questions    rationally  and  coherently.     The 
incoherence  and  delirium,  however,  soon  increase  upon  him.    He  now 
probably  is   incessantly    chattering,   talking  unconnectedly   of   things 
absent  and  things  present,  but  still  with  a  marked  tendency,  as  a  rule, 
to  dwell  upon  matters  of  business,  to  give  orders  to  his  servants  or 
workpeople,  to   talk  with   customers.    He  suffers,  also,  from  manifest 
illusions ;  he  not  only  has  singing  and  other  noises  in  his  ears,  but  hears 
voices,  and  it  may  be  enters  into  conversation  with  them ;  he  not  only 
sees  muses,  but  takes  them  (according  to  their  characters)  to  be  insects, 
or  sparks,  or  coins,  and  he  may  be  seen  endeavouring  either  to  catch 
the  animals  which  infest  him,  or  to  pick  up  the  silver  which  is  strewed 
around  him;   or  he  fancies  that  he  sees  dogs  or  cats,  strange  persons 
or  devils,  and  watches  them  as  they   slip  behind  articles  of  furniture, 
or  peep  at   him  from   obscure  comers.     In  many  cases  his  illusions 
are  wholly  of  a  nature  to  inspire  horror  or  terror ;  policemen  are  after 
him  for  some  murder  he  has  committed ;  he  is  haunted  by  bad  spirits ; 
foul  reptiles  are  crawling  about  him;   great  disasters  threaten  or  have 
already  involved  his  dearest  friends.    In  some  cases  they  are  pleasing 
or  funny  :  he  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  he  hears  sweet  music, 
he  sees  dancing  girls  or   acrobats  performing  the  most  extraordinary 
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feats.  In  some  cases  again  he  becomes  wildly  maniacal ;  in  some  sullenr 
morose,  and  stupid.  He  is  apt  also  to  mistake  those  about  him  for 
persons  who  are  absent,  or  to  confound  them  with  the  grotesque  or 
horrible  creations  of  his  mind.  His  actions  are  no  doubt  in  relation 
with  the  thoughts  or  fiincies  which  are  passing  through  his  brain ;  he 
will  often,  as  above  pointed  out,  be  seen  busily  picking  up  insects,  flowers, 
or  coins  which  are  crawling  or  falling  about  him  ;  or  he  will  sit  up 
and  look  suspiciously  around ;  or  he  will  endeavour  to  rise  from  his  bed 
and  will  hunt  everywhere  for  imaginary  objects ;  or  he  will  strive  to  avoid 
some  danger  or  some  foe,  or  will  attack  his  attendant  in  the  belief  that  he 
is  contemplating  or  perpetrating  some  injury  against  himself  or  his  friends ; 
or  he  will  perform  various  grotesque  acts,  such  as  climbing  up  the  bed- 
post, standing  on  his  head,  or  turning  head  over  heels,  or  will  applaad  by 
shouts  or  laughter  some  imaginary  performance.  But  in  all  cases,  even 
though  he  has  well-marked  dominant  illusions  or  frames  of  mind,  there  is 
a  remarkable  changeableness  in  his  illusions  and  moods ;  he  passes  mo- 
mentarily from  one  thing  to  another,  and  is  suspicious,  cowardly,  violent, 
and  merry  in  rapid  succession ;  and  in  all  cases,  or  nearly  all,  he  caji  be 
recalled  momentarily  to  himself,  and  restrained  by  the  voice  of  authority. 
Epileptiform  attacks  occasionally  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  most  cases,  delirium  tremens  terminates  favourably ;  and  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  days,  or  it  may  be  a  week,  from  the  commencement  of  hi» 
malady,  the  patient  falls  into  a  gentle  sleep  and  awakes  refreshed  and 
convalescent.  But  occasionally  (and  in  those  persons  whose  habits  insore 
frequent  recurrences,  necessarily  at  length)  the  attack  ends  fatally  by  coma 
or  asthenia.  The  circumstances  which,  according  to  M.  Magnan,  foretell 
a  fatal  issue  are  elevation  of  temperature,  persistent  muscular  agitation, 
and  muscular  debility  or  paresis.  If  the  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  108° 
(even  though  other  symptoms  appear  £&vourable)  there  is  ground  for 
alarm  ;  if,  after  continuing  at  this  elevation  for  a  day  or  two,  it  suddenly 
rises  above  104°,  the  danger  becomes  very  great  and  in  some  degree  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  the  rise.  As  regards  muscular  tremors,  it  is 
not  so  much  their  intensity  as  their  general  prevalence  and  persistence 
which  should  excite  alarm.  They  are  especially  of  ill  omen  when  they 
continue  during  sleep,  and  when  to  the  general  muscular  vibration  is 
superadded  subsultus  tendinum.  Great  rapidity  and  extreme  feebleness 
of  pulse,  epileptic  convulsions,  coma,  and  the  formation  of  bed-sores  point 
also  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  subject  of  delirium  tremens  must  not  be  dismissed  without  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  persons  who  are  habitual  drinkers,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  other  illnesses  (acute  or  chronic)  which  attack 
them  become  complicated  with  some  of  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens. 
Thus  it  is  with  serious  accidents,  pneumonia,  and  other  inflammatory 
and  febrile  disorders  ;  and  thus,  also,  it  not  uncommonly  is  with  hysteria. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  delirium  tremens  is  apt  to  be  closely  simu- 
lated by  various  affections,  and  more  especially  by  meningitis  and  acute 
inflammations. 
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Other  oonseqaences  of  drink  are  epilepsy,  insanity  in  its  various  forms, 
general  paralysis,  and  dementia.  These,  however,  are  not  special  to 
alcoholism,  and  need  not  now  detain  us.  Dr.  Wilks  has  drawn  attention 
to  a  form  of  incomplete  paraplegia  (attended  sometimes  with  inco-ordina- 
tion,  sometimes  with  amestheaia,  and  often  with  pain  in  the  Umba,  and 
involving  sometimes  the  legs  only,  sometimes  the  legs  and  arms)  due  to 
alcoholism,  but  immediately  dependent,  he  thinks,  on  chronic  spinal 
meningitis.    It  appears  generally  to  be  curable  by  abstinence. 

Pathology  and  morbid  anatomy. — Alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach  is 
rapidly  absorbed.  It  is  eliminated,  but  apparently  in  very  minute  quantity, 
by  the  kidneys,  lungs,  and  skin ;  yet  it  disappears  quickly  &om  the  sys- 
tem. Generally,  even  if  large  quantities  have  been  imbibed,  none  can  be 
detected  by  chemical  analysis  after  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  but  Dr.  Dupr^ 
believes  that  ten  days  may  be  taken  as  the  period  needed  for  its  entire 
discha^e.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  great  bulk  must  undergo 
chemical  decomposition  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Alcohol  may  be  found 
poet  mortem  in  various  organs ;  it  has  been  discovered  in  the  Uver,  but  is 
much  more  readily  detected  in  the  brain,  for  which  it  seems  to  have  a 
special  affinity.  The  conditions  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  hver 
which  supervene  upon  chronic  alcohoUc  poisoning,  are  elsewhere  described. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  presented  by  the  central  nervous  organs  are 
not  very  striking ;  in  those  who  have  long  been  given  to  drink,  the  brain 
is  often  found  to  be  shrunken,  the  subarachnoid  tissue  opaque,  and  its 
proper  fluid  in  excess ;  but  in  those  who  die  of  dehrium  tremens,  there  is 
asnally  congestion  of  the  cortex  and  medulla  of  the  brain  and  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord.  Moreover,  there  is  not  unfrequently  discovered 
a  deposit  of  refractive  granules,  and  even  of  haematoidine  crystals  in  the 
walls  of  the  small  vessels.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  other 
tissues  or  organs  suffer  in  any  important  degree.  Dr.  Dickinson  has 
shown  that  tiiere  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  referring  chronic  renal 
disease  to  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

Treatment. — Our  remarks  under  this  head  will  have  reference  solely  to 
delirium  tremens.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  different  views  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  disorder.  Formerly  it  was 
held,  and  by  physicians  of  high  eminence  and  large  practical  experience, 
that  the  one  thing  needful  was  to  give  the  patient  sleep.  But  now  Drs. 
Layoock,  Gairdner,  Wilks,  Anstie,  and  many  others,  urge  that  the  disease 
is  one  of  low  mortality,  which  tends  to  get  weU  of  itself  within  a  limited 
time,  and  that  not  only  is  opium  not  needed,  but  its  use  is  attended  with 
no  inconsiderable  danger.  The  patient  has  been  without  food,  or  almost 
without  food,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  and  they  strongly  tu-ge 
that  he  should  be  fed  with  such  nourishment  as  he  can  be  made  to  take, 
and  that  it  is  by  nourislmient  mainly  that  he  is  to  be  successfully  treated. 
We  do  not  deny  that  many  of  these  cases  do  tend  to  recovery,  and  that 
feeding  is  an  essential  point  in  their  treatment ;  but  we  cannot  help 
itiinlring  that  more  power  for  harm,  and  lees  power  for  good  than  it 
deaerves,  have  latterly  been  attributed  to  opium.     We  think,  too,  that 
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opiates  may  be  given  with  more  benefit  and  less  danger  in  inflammator; 
and  other  lesions  of  the  brain  than  is  generally  suspected.  A  peratm 
sofifering  from  delirium  tremens  shovdd  be  separated  from  other  patients ; 
the  room  in  which  he  is  placed  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and  the 
bright  light  of  day  excluded.  Everything,  indeed,  around  him  ahonld 
tend  to  quietude  and  to  solicit  sleep.  He  should  be  constantly  watched 
by  a  trustworthy  and  competent  attendant.  Under  these  circnmstanees 
it  is  not  generally  requisite  to  employ  mechanical  restraint ;  yet  some- 
times it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  tie  him  down  with  a  sheet  or 
band,  or  to  fasten  his  hands  and  feet  to  the  bed  with  gauntlets.  Nutnment 
should  be  administered  with  careful  attention  in  small  quantities  and 
frequently.  The  most  appropriate  articles  of  food  are  milk,  arrowroot, 
beef-tea,  broths,  and  eggs.  The  bowels  should  be  regulated.  Those  vbo 
consider  sleep  indispensable  would  now  administer  either  chloral  or  some 
preparation  of  opium.  The  chloral  is  sometimes  given  with  advantage  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  every  half-hour  until  sleep  is  induced. 
Opium  or  morphia  may  also  be  given  in  comparatively  small  doees  at 
short  intervals.  It  is  better,  however,  we  believe,  to  administer  it  from 
the  beginning  in  large  doses,  and  to  i^teat  it  or  not  according  to  its  effect ; 
to  give,  for  example,  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  morphia,  cur  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  laudanum  at  once,  and  to  repeat  the  medidne  in 
smaller  doses  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  if  sleep  be  not  induced.  So 
also  with  respect  to  chloral,  we  believe  it  better  to  give  a  large  dose  st 
once,  say  sixty  or  eighty  grains,  and  to  supplement  this  with  subeeqaent 
smaller  doses,  if  needful.  If ,  as  is  doubtless  best,  the  morphia  be  given 
by  subcutaneous  injection,  the  dose  most  be  reduced  to  one-sixth  ot  one- 
half  of  a  grain.  Patients  with  delirium  tremens  are  di£Scult  to  bring 
under  the  influence  of  narcotics.  Other  remedies  which  have  had,  ot 
have,  strong  advocates,  are :  digitalis  in  large  doses  (half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture) ;  cayenne  pepper ;  and  bromide  of  potassium  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  give  the 
patient  some  of  the  alcoholic  stimulus  to  which  he  has  been  addicted. 
When  he  is  convalescent,  quinine  or  other  tonics  are  indicated,  and  he 
should,  as  £ar  as  possible,  be  debarred  from  drink.  The  probabilitj, 
however,  is  that  he  will,  so  soon  as  opportunity  offers,  resume  his  evil 
habits. 


Xn.  CHRONIC  LEAD-POISONING.    (Plumbism.)    COLIC. 
DROPPED  HAND. 

Causation. — ^When  lead,  in  even  minute  quantities,  is  habitually 
introduced  into  the  system,  characteristic  and  serious  consequences  are 
pretty  certain  to  ensue  sooner  or  later.  In  most  such  cases  the  poison- 
ing is  very  insidious,  and  not  unfrequently  its  source  is  only  discovered 
after  patient  research  or  by  accident.  Plumbism  was  formeriy  largely 
prevalent :  in  Poictou,  in  consequence  of  the  habitual  addition  of  lead 
to  inferior  qualities  of  wine;  in  the  West  Indies,  owing  to  the  fret 
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that  leaden  worms  were  used  in  the  stills  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
rum ;  in  Devonshire,  as  a  result  of  the  general  employment  of  lead  in  the 
^!onstmction  of  the  vessels  used  in  making  cider ;  and,  both  in  our  own 
eountry  and  elsewhere,  from  the  storage  of  drinking-water  in  leaden 
■dstems,  or  its  conveyance  through  leaden  pipes.    In  all  these  cases,  the 
fluid  acting  chemically  upon  the  lead,  and  rendering  it  soluble,  became  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  impregnated  with  it.    It  is  an  important  fcust  that 
rain  and  other  soft  waters  act  much  more  readily  on  lead  than  hard  waters, 
provided  these  latter  contain  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  not  too 
large  a  proportion  of  alkaline  chlorides  or  nitrates.    At  the  present  day 
the  contamination  of  drinking-water  with  lead  is  comparatively  rare ;  and 
the  chief  source  of  lead-poisoning  is  the  employment  of  this  metal  in  manu- 
facture and  trade.    To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Taylor, '  the  carbonate ' 
(to  which  salt  chronic  poisoning  is  usually  attributable) '  finds  its  way 
into  the  system,  among  white-lead  manufacturers,  either  through  the  skin 
or  through  the  lungs,  or  both  together  ;  it  is  diffused  through  the  air  as 
a  fine  dust,  and  is  not  only  respired,  but  taken  into  the  mouth  and 
swallowed  with  the  saliva.    It  has  been  remarked  that  in  factories  where 
the  powder  was  ground  in  a  dry  state,  not  only  have  the  labourers  suffered, 
but  horses,  dogs,  and  even  rats  have  died  from  its  effects.     8ince  the 
practice  has  arisen  of  grinding  the  white-lead  in  water,  cases  of  coUca 
pictonum  have  not  been  so  numerous.    They  are  still,  however,  not  un- 
freqaent  among  painters,  plumbers,  pewterers,  the  manufacturers  of  some 
kinds  of  glazed  cards,  the  bleachers  of  Brussels  lace,  and  among  those 
engaged  in  the  glazing  of  pottery,  where  oxide  of  lead  is  employed  in  the 
glaze.'     '  The  workers  in  metals — plumbers  who  handle  metallic  lead — 
are  bnt  little  subject  to  the  disease.'    Amongst  rare  but  well-ascertained 
xaases  of  lead-poisoning  are  the  employment  of  lead  medicinally,  its  apph- 
•eation  to  ulcerated  surfaces  (Althaus),  the  use  of  snuff  impregnated  with 
lead  (Hassall  and  Garrod),  the  employment  of  cosmetics  containing  lead, 
-and  sleeping  in  a  newly  painted  room.     Some  persons  present  the  symp- 
toms of  plumbism  who  have  been  exposed  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  the 
poison,  who  have  taken,  it  may  be,  only  a  dose  or  two  of  lead  medicinally ; 
-while  others  (painters,  for  example)  may  go  on  with  their  work  for  twenty 
jears  or  more,  and  yet  escape. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Those  who  are  imder  the  influence  of  the 
•chronic  operation  of  lead  often  suffer  in  general  health ;    their  com- 
plexion is  said  to  get  sallow  and  earthy-looldng,  their  skin  dry  6Uid  harsh  ; 
they  become  thirsty,  lose  appetite,  and  have  a  sweetish  or  metallic  taste 
in  ihe  mouth.    Dr.  Garrod  points  out  a  remarkable  connection  between 
^ont  and  plumbism,  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  a  large  proportion 
(one-fourth)  of  his  hospital  gouty  patients  had  suffered  from  lead-poison- 
ing.    And,  indeed,  whether  that  connection  be  accidental,  or  due  to  the 
£a<ct  that  lead-poisoning  predisposes  to  gout,  or  that  constitutions  hable 
to  goat  are  also  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  lead,  general 
^iqperience  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Garrod's  observation.    Chronic 
^Jbaminuria  is  also  not  unfrequently  associated  with  lead-poisoning.    A 
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carious  effect  of  lead  'was  discovered  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Boiton,  vhick 
is  of  great  importance  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  :  namely,  the  for- 
mation of  a  blue  line  along  the  edges  of  the  gums  immediately  adjoining 
the  teeth.  This  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  gam,  but  appears  to 
be  largely  determined  by  the  amoimt  of  tartar  present,  and  is  eappoRed  W 
be  due  to  the  precipitation  of  the  lead,  in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  by  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  emitted  by  the  decomposing  matters  which  are 
mingled  with  the  tartar.  This  blue  line  is  not,  however,  an  in&llible  sign 
of  lead-poisoning ;  for  it  occasionally  gets  developed  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
hours  after  the  use  of  two  or  three  medicinal  doses  of  lead ;  it  is  generally 
present  in  lead- workers  who  are  free  from  all  other  symptoms  ;  it  often 
remains  long  after  all  possibility  of  poisoning  has  passed  away,  it  is 
sometimes  absent  from  cases  of  undoubted  plumbism ;  and  further,  it  may 
be  caused  by  cuprous  and  other  varieties  of  metallic  impregnation.  It  is 
said  that  a  similar  blue  line  may  be  detected  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and 
at  the  margins  of  \ilcers.  By  far  the  most  important  consequences  of 
lead-poisoning,  however,  are  colic,  and  certain  affections  (mainly  paralytic) 
of  the  nervous  system.  Of  these  colic  is  the  more  common,  and,  when 
the  two  conditions  co-exist  or  alternate,  is  usually  the  earlier  in  making 
its  appearance. 

A.  Lead  coUc  is  characterised  by  the  more  or  less  gradual  supervenlicfn 
of  severe  griping  pains,  attended  with  obstinate  constipation  and  vomiting. 
The  pains  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  which  follow  upon  impermeable 
intestinal  stricture,  and  apparently  are  due  to  the  same  cause — ^namely, 
the  powerful  contraction,  frequently  repeated,  of  certain  lengths  of  bowel 
above,  in  order  to  overcome  some  impediment  to  the  passage  of  thar 
contents  into  and  through  the  length  of  bowel  immediately  following. 
They  are  referred  mainly,  as  such  pains  usually  are,  to  the  umtHlial 
region,  come  on  at  intervals  with  extreme  severity,  and,  when  the  disease 
is  folly  estabUshed,  are  associated  with  inter-paroxysmal  uneasiness  oi 
pain.  The  pain  is  not  generally  aggravated  by  pressure,  and  indeed  is 
often  relieved  both  by  that  means  and  by  friction.  The  paroxysms  are 
attended  with  more  or  less  obvious  peristaltic  movement  of  the  bowels 
and  borborygmi.  Vomiting  may  arise  early  from  sympathy  or  late  from 
the  direct  influence  of  obstruction.  The  abdominal  walls  are  osually 
retracted,  and  the  muscles  hard  and  tense.  Colic  rarely  proves  £ital ; 
but  might  readily  become  fiatal  if  the  cause  to  which  it  is  referrible  should 
continue  in  operation.  Its  duration  ^varies ;  it  may  last  for  a  day  or  two 
only,  or  be  continued  for  a  week,  or,  with  remissions,  for  a  still  kmger 
period.  Moreover,  when  once  there  has  been  an  attack  there  is  great 
liability  to  recurrence.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  attended  with  fever  or  intes- 
tinal inflammation. 

B.  Nervous  disorders.  Dropped  hand. — Of  nervous  disorders,  droiqwd 
hand,  from  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  forearm,  is  by  £ar  the  most 
frequent ;  but  sometimes  the  paralysis  is  of  much  more  general  distribo- 
tion.  Dropped  hand  generally  comes  on  consecutively  to  colic,  aaaut- 
times  giadually,  sometimes  almost  suddenly.  In  some  cases  one  handoBhr 
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is  affected,  usually  the  right ;  but  more  frequently  both  hands  are  impli- 
cated, though  in  unequal  degrees.  The  more  obvious  symptoms  of  the 
affection  are  loss  of  power  over  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  extend  the  hand  upon  the 
arm,  or  the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers  upon  the  metacarpal  bones,  to 
addact  or  abduct  the  hand,  or  to  abduct  the  thumb.  The  hand  con- 
sequently drops  when  the  arm  is  held  out  prone,  and  both  the  hand  and 
the  first  joints  of  the  fingers  are  flexed  in  consequence  of  the  predominant 
action  of  the  flexor  muscles.  The  paralysed  muscles  waste  rapidly,  so 
that  a  distinct  hollow  is  apt  ere  long  to  manifest  itself  between  the  bones 
at  the  back  of  the  forearm ;  they  become  painful,  very  tender,  and  irritable  ; 
and  moreover,  while  retaining  their  electro-sensibUity,  they  lose  more  or 
less  completely  their  faradic  contractility,  and  the  tendon  reflexes  dis- 
appear. The  remaining  muscles  of  the  forearm,  and  even  those  of  the 
upper  arm,  are  apt  to  get  enfeebled,  though  not  otherwise  affected.  There 
is  no  impairment  of  cutaneous  sensibility. 

The  brachial  paralysis  is  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  muscles  supplied  by 
the  muscnlo-spiral  nerve,  and  mainly  to  those  supplied  by  its  posterior 
interosseous  branch.    Those  which  usually  suffer  are  the  foUowing,  enu- 
merated in  the  order  in  which  (according  to  Duchenne)  they  are  liable  to 
be  attacked :— extensor  communis  digitorum,  extensor  indicis,  extensor 
mifiitni  digiti,  cxtensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis,  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevier,  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  extensor 
oesis   metaoarpi   poUicis,   and  extensor  primi  intemodii   pollicis.     Oc- 
casionally the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  suffer,  and  much  more 
rarely  the  interossei.    But  the  supinators,  and  the  muscles  of  the  front  of 
the  forearm,  although  they  may  get  enfeebled,  seem  never  to  become 
distinctly  paralysed,  to  lose  their  faradic  contractility,  or  to  waste.    It 
most  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  muscles  are  not  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  order  above  named,  and  that  they  do  not  necessarily  all 
suffer  in  every  case.    If  the  extensor  communis  be  alone  affected,  the 
middle  and  ring  fingers  only  drop,  the  index  and  little  finger  retaining 
the  power  of  extension,  though  somewhat  enfeebled ;  if  the  extensores 
indicis  and  minimi  digiti  also  suffer,  all  four  fingers  are  implicated ;  if 
the  radial  and  ulnar  extensors  of  the  carpus  be  paralysed,  the  wrist  foils  ; 
if  the  radial  or  ulnar  alone,  then  the  patient  in  endeavouring  to  extend 
the  hand  tilts  it  towards  the  corresponding  side  ;  if  the  long  muscles  of  the 
timmb  be  implicated,  the  thumb  lies  in  front  of  the  hand  in  the  position 
of  opposition.    The  power  of  supination  and  that  of  pronation  remain 
intact ;  and,  provided  the  first  phalanges  be  supported  in  the  extended 
posture,  the  second  and  third  phalanges  may  generally  be  voluntarily 
extended,  a  fact  confirming  the  integrity  of  the  interossei  muscles.    The 
non-involvement  of  the  supinator  longus  is  a  fact  of  much  practical  im- 
portance ;  and  is  best  ascertained  by  placing  the  patient's  forearm  mid- 
wsj  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  (while  opposing  the  movement) 
malring  him  endeavouT  to  bend  the  arm,  when  this  muscle,  which  is  the 
flexor  of  the  forearm  in  this  position,  starts  into  high  rehef. 
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In  some  instances  the  paralysis,  loss  of  &radic  contnetilit;,  and 
wasting  involve  other  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  besides  those  of  the 
forearm.  Those  which  are  then  chiefly  liable  to  suffer  are  the  deltoid  and 
triceps.  In  some  cases  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  deltoid.  Oocawm- 
aUy,  again,  lead-palsy  involves  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities, 
selecting  especially  the  extensors  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  and  of  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh  ;  or  the  intercostal  muscles ;  or  the  diaphragm.  And  in 
some  very  rare  cases,  of  which  Dnchenne  quotes  a  striking  example, 
paralysis  attacks  almost  suddenly  nearly  all  the  volantary  muscles. 

The  duration  of  saturnine  paralysis  is  very  various ;  it  may  be  weeks, 
months,  or  years.  Moreover,  the  paralysis,  like  the  colic,  is  apt  to  recnr. 
The  longer  it  has  been  in  existence,  the  less,  as  a  rule,  is  the  proepeet 
of  ultimate  recovery ;  and  further,  extreme  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and 
persistent  abeyance  of  &radio  contractility,  are  also  of  bad  augury.  Yet 
Duchenne  draws  attention  to  the  interesting  fiEict  that  in  these  eases 
voluntary  power  may  occasionally  be  recovered,  even  though  the  masdee 
remain  irresponsive  to  faradic  excitation. 

Epileptic  attacks  sometimes  come  on  in  the  course  of  lead-poisoiung, 
and  other  cerebral  phenomena,  including  stammering,  atrophy  of  the  optic 
disc,  either  primary  or  secondary  to  optic  neuritis,  amblycqtia  or  amaorosia, 
and  coma. 

Pathology  and  morbid  anatomy. — After  lead  has  been  received  into 
the  organism,  it  is  deposited  in  various  parts,  and  disdiacged  by  vanons 
emunctories.  It  has  been  found  post  mortem  in  the  spleen,  liver,  longs, 
kidneys,  heart,  and  intestinal  walls,  and  also  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
and  in  the  muscles.  It  passes  off  mainly  with  the  urine  ;  but,  according 
to  Dr.  Pereira  and  others,  there  is  some  elimination  by  the  skin ;  and  Dr. 
Taylor  states  that  it  has  been  found  in  the  milk.  It  is  apt  to  remain  in 
the  tissues  for  some  time,  and  has  been  detected  in  them  by  M.  L.  Orfila 
as  long  as  eight  months  after  its  reception  has  been  discontinued.  The 
appearances  found  after  death  from  chronic  poisoning  are  for  the  most  pari 
very  indecisive.  After  death  from  colic,  or  in  cases  in  which  oolic  has 
been  present,  the  bowels  (especially  the  large  intestines)  are  said  to  be 
generally  contracted  and  empty,  or  to  present  alternate  contractions  and 
dilatations,  or  intussusceptions ;  occasionally,  also,  spots  of  congestion  have 
been  seen  in  the  mucous  membrane.  These  are  changes,  however,  whicli 
may  be  observed  in  many  cases  besides  those  of  lead-poisoning.  The 
paralysed  muscles,  as  has  been  already  stated,  shrink  rapidly  and  to  an. 
extreme  degree ;  and  post  mortem  are  often  observed  to  be  remarkably 
pale,  and  yellowish.  But,  on  microscopic  examination,  their  tissue  is 
usually  found  to  present  a  perfectly  normal  appearance.  It  is  only  after 
paralysis  has  existed  for  many  years  that  degenerative  changes  are  added 
to  simple  atrophy.  The  fibres  sometimes  become  fiEitty.  Whether  the 
intestines  are  tweeted  through  the  nervous  system,  or  by  the  presence  of 
lead  in  their  walls,  may  be  a  subject  of  doubt.  But,  as  r^ards  the 
paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dncheime  is  rig^t 
in  regarding  it  as  a  consequence  of  nervous  disorder.    For  if  it  were 
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moscnlar,  not  only  should  we  find  the  muscular  fibres  degenerated  in  pro- 
portion to  their  loss  of  power,  but  we  should  find  &radio  contractility 
sonriTing  as  long  as  any  healthy  muscle  was  left.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
n^id  shrinking  of  the  muscles,  without  degeneration,  and  their  speedy  loss 
of  £uradic  contractiUty,  obvionsly  point  to  lesion  either  of  the  nerve-trunks 
or  of  their  nuclei  of  origin. 

Treatment. — Whenever  a  case  of  lead-poisoning  comes  under  treat- 
ment, a  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  probable  source  of  con- 
tamination, with  the  object  of  remo\'ing  or  counteracting  it,  or  of  putting 
the  patient  upon  his  guard.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  well  for 
patients  whose  occupations  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  continued  lead- 
poisoning  to  seek  some  other  employment.  But  this  they  will  rarely 
consent  to  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  often  impossible  for  them  to  do  it.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  processes  of  manufacture  in  order 
to  minimise  the  risks  of  those  employed  (a  subject  upon  which  we  do  not 
presume  to  enter),  it  may  be  mentioned  :  that  extreme  personal  cleanliness 
is  important  for  all  those  who  are  exposed  to  danger  ;  and  that  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  habitual  use  of  lemonade  made  with 
solphturic  acid  is  to  a  considerable  extent  protective,  by  converting  the 
carbonate  or  other  salts  of  lead  in  the  stomach  into  the  insoluble  and  inert 
sulphate. 

Various  methods  of  treatment  have  been  suggested  with  the  object  of 
removing  lead  firom  the  system — the  more  important  of  them  being  the 
employment  of  baths  containing  some  soluble  sulphide,  and  the  internal 
use  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Pereira  recommends  baths  medicated  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  fifteen  gallons, 
in  the  belief  that  the  lead  escaping  fi-om  the  surface  of  the  skin  would 
thereby  be  converted  into  the  insoluble  sulphide.  This  result  does  in  fact 
happen ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  baths 
promote  the  escape  of  lead  in  any  important  degree.  M.  Melsens  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  iodide  of  potassium,  on  the  ground  that  the 
iodide  makes,  with  the  insoluble  salts  of  lead  deposited  in  the  tissues,  a 
soluble  double  salt  capable  of  removal  by  the  kidneys.  This  practice  is 
commonly  followed. 

In  the  treatment  of  lead-colic  it  is  best,  we  believe,  to  relieve  pain  and 
discomfort  by  opiates  and  fomentations,  and  to  leave  the  bowels  to  act  of 
themselves,  as  they  will  usually  do  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  If  it  be 
thought  right  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  lower  bowel,  this  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  copious  enemata  of  warm  water  or  warm  gruel. 
Many,  however,  prefer  the  course  which  Sir  Thomas  Watson  advocates  : 
luunely,  the  exhibition  of  a  foil  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  (ten  grains  of 
the  former  with  two  of  the  latter),  which  he  says  usually  soothes  the 
vomiting,  restlessness,  and  pain,  and  may  be  followed  up  successfully  by 
a  dose  of  neutral  salts  or  castor  oil.  Alum,  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or  half 
a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  has  been  highly  recommended. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  paralysed  and  wasting  muscles,  galvanism 
is  the  only  effectual  remedy.    Faradism  is  employed  by  Duchenne,  who 
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recommends  that  a  powerful  current  should  be  used  three  times  a  week 
for  as  long  a  period  as  may  be  necessary — it  may  be  as  much  as  two  or 
three  months.  Each  sitting  may  last  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  He 
recommends  also,  that  each  muscle  should  be  separately  galvanised.  The 
slowly  interrupted  constant  current,  similarly  employed,  is  even  more 
efScacious. 


Xm.  CHRONIC    MERCURIAL    POISONING.     [Mercuriaiism.) 

Causation. — Chronic  mercurial  poisoning  may  result  firom  the  long- 
continued  medicinal  use  of  any  of  the  preparations  of  mercury ;  but  it  is 
most  frequently  due  to  habitual  exposure  to  the  vapour  or  dust  of  mercury, 
or  its  salts,  which  certain  manufactures  or  trades  involve.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  chiefly  suffer  are  the  workmen  engaged  in  quicksilver  mines ; 
water-gilders ;  the  manufacturers  of  looking-glasses,  barometers,  and 
thermometers ;  furriers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  packing  of  furs  which 
have  been  brushed  over  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  mercurial  poison- 
ing have  reference  mainly  to  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  and  are 
commonly  included  under  the  term  '  metaUic  tremor.'  The  first  indica- 
tions of  this  condition  are :  a  general  tremulousness  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  coming  on  for  the  most  part  gradually  ;  slight  numbness  or  ting- 
ling in  the  hands  or  feet ;  and  occasional  pains  in  certain  joints,  m<»e 
especially  those  of  the  thumbs,  elbows,  feet,  and  knees.  Tremors  are 
common  amongst  workpeople  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercory,  and  may 
continue  for  years  without  materially  interfering  with  their  capacity  fer 
work  or  their  general  health.  But  sooner  or  later  they  tend  to  get  aggra- 
vated ;  they  not  only  become  more  violent,  but  gradually  extend  to  all 
parts  of  the  muscular  system  ;  so  that  they  involve  at  length  the  hands, 
arms,  and  legs,  the  head  and  neck,  including  the  muscles  of  expression, 
speech,  and  deglutition,  and  the  tnmk  with  the  muscles  of  respiration. 
Then  the  violent  trembling  of  the  hands  and  arms  renders  the  patient 
more  or  less  incapable  of  using  them  for  any  purpose,  especially  for  'lyli^t** 
operations — he  probably  cannot  lift  a  glass  of  water  to  his  lipe,  at  Ceed  or 
dress  himself ;  the  agitation  of  his  legs  gives  to  his  attempts  to  walk  or 
stand  a  peculiar  jerkiness  or  choreic  character,  and,  indeed,  before  kwg 
he  is  probably  unable  to  stand  or  walk  without  support ;  the  convnlsiTe 
action  of  the  muscles  of  his  head  and  neck  causes  constant  tremuloos 
movements  of  these  parts,  while  that  of  the  muscles  of  expression  rereals 
itself  in  grimaces,  and  that  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  muscles  of  mastieatioD 
causes  tremulous,  indistinct,  and  divided  utterance,  and  difficulty  of  mas- 
tication ;  the  involvement  of  the  respiratory  muscles  induces  difficulty  of 
breathing.  All  these  convulsive  movements  are  usually  in  abeyance  when 
the  patient  is  lying  down  and  making  no  muscular  effort ;  but  they  rsreal 
themselves  whenever  he  attempts  voluntary  movement,  and  beomne  e^e- 
cially  aggravated  whenever  he  is  under  observation.  Further,  the  patioit 
is  liable  to  occasional,  apparently  causeless,  exacerbations.     At  a  voy 
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advanced  period  of  the  disease,  the  conynlsions  do  not  wholly  cease  when 
the  patient  is  in  bed,  and  occasionally  also  continue  during  sleep.  More- 
over, they  are  now  not  unfreqnently  associated  with  sharp  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  occasional  attacks  of  tonic  contraction.  It  would  seem  (and 
the  point  is  an  important  one)  that  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs  do  not 
share  in  the  convulsive  movements,  and  that  there  is  an  absence  of  nys- 
tagmus.   There  is  no  real  loss  of  sensation. 

The  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  not  necessarily  associated  with 
any  other  indications  of  mercurial  poisoning  or  signs  of  iU-health.  But 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  patients  either  have  previously 
suffered  from  salivation  and  ulceration  of  the  gums,  fetid  breath,  nausea, 
sickness,  colicky  pains,  disturbance  of  the  bowels,  and  fever  ;  or  present 
^these  phenomena  at  the  time  when  the  nervous  symptoms  supervene ;  or 
begin  to  suffer  from  them  during  the  course  of  the  tremors,  even  if  they 
have  never  thus  suffered  previously.  And  generally  after  the  tremors 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  severity,  cachectic  symptoms  come  on ;  the 
patient  gets  sallow,  emaciated,  and  weak ;  he  loses  appetite  ;  and  there  is 
general  fisulure  of  his  circulatory  and  other  functions.  Sometimes,  also, 
cerebral  complications  are  developed,  such  as  vertigo,  headache,  loss  of 
memory,  delirium,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  or  coma. 

Chronic  mercurialism  is  not  generally  a  &tal  or  even  dangerous  disease ; 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  those  who  are  affected  with  it  are  usually 
compelled  to  give  up  their  employment,  and  thus  escape  further  risk. 
Under  such  circumstances  restoration  to  health  may  often,  with  proper 
treatment,  be  effected  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  In  aggravated  cases, 
however,  the  tremors  may  continue  for  years,  occasionally  presenting  a 
remittent  character,  dependent  apparently  on  accidental  conditions  of 
health.  But  for  such  as  continue  to  expose  themselves  to  the  vapour 
of  mercury,  the  prospect  of  early  death  is  by  no  means  imcertain — death 
under  such  circumstances  being  caused  either  by  extreme  debility,  or  by 
some  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  mercury  on  the  gums  and  mouth,  or  intes- 
tinal canal,  or  by  some  cerebral  complication,  or  by  the  supervention  of 
intercurrent  disorders. 

The  affections  with  which  mercurial  tremors  are  most  likely  to  be 
confounded  are  disseminated  sclerosis,  and  paralysis  agitans.  But  careful 
attention  to  the  history  and  details  of  symptoms  will  generally  enable  an 
accurate  differential  diagnosis  to  be  made  between  them.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  pointed  out,  as  practical  hints,  that  paralysis  agitans  does  not 
eommonly  affect  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck,  but  imparts  to  the 
patient  a  tendency  to  run  forwards,  and  that  generally  in  disseminated 
sclerosis  there  is  well-marked  nystagmus. 

Morbid  anatomy. — ^No  characteristic  lesions  have  been  discovered  in 
the  internal  organs  of  patients  who  have  died  of  chronic  mercurialism. 
But  mercury  has  been  detected  chemically  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
more  especially  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

Treatment. — The  preventive  treatment  of  mercurial  poisoning  includes 
iiie  taking  of  measures  to  guard  against  the  entry  of  mercury  into  the 
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system,  either  by  adopting  such  modifications  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
&otare  as  minimise  the  diffusion  of  the  poison  through  the  atmosphere,^ 
or  by  compelling  the  workers  to  wear  respirators  or  other  protective  coyer- 
ings  to  the  face,  to  wash  their  hands  before  eating,  and  to  change  their 
clothes  and  wash  after  leaving  work.  The  direct  treatment  of  chronic 
mercurialism  by  drugs  is  of  little  use.  It  may  on  the  whole  be  judicioos 
to  act  on  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
discharge  of  the  poison.  It  may  even  be  well  to  adopt  the  treatment 
already  suggested  for  chronic  lead-poisoning,  namely,  the  administration 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  the  object  of  combining  the  mercury  in  the 
system  therewith  into  a  soluble  double  salt.  But  the  essential  part  of  the 
treatment,  and  that  which  is  alone  of  real  efficacy,  is  the  removid  of  the 
patient  from  the  influence  of  mercury.  Tonics  may  often  be  given  vidi 
advantage  to  the  patient's  general  health ;  and  galvanism  may  be  applied 
with  benefit  to  the  enfeebled  muscles. 
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Chap.  V.— DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

Section  I.— DISEASES  OP  THE  MOUTH,  FAUCES,  AND 
ADJACENT  PARTS. 

I.  CATARRH. 

Causation. — The  most  common,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  most 
important,  variety  of  inflammation  affecting  the  month,  &aces,  and  parts 
in  relation  with  them,  is  that  which  results  from  exposure  to  cold,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  which  collectively  conatitate  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  '  cold '  or  '  catarrh.' 

Morbid  anatomy, — Catarrhal  inflammation  commences  with  hyper- 
»mia,  infiltration,  and  tmneiaction  of  the  affected  mucous  tissue,  diminu- 
tion of  the  secretions  from  its  sur&ce,  and  from  the  glands  which  open 
upon  it,  and  consequent  abnormal  dryness.  Before  long,  however,  the 
inflamed  parts  begin  to  pour  out  a  thin,  watery,  somewhat  acrid  dis- 
^large,  in  considerable  abundance ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  tume£EM:tion 
usually  undergoes  some  diminution.  Subsequently  the  secretion  gets 
thick,  opaque,  and  yellowish  or  greenish,  and  assumes  the  characters  of 
muco-pus  or  pus.  This  change  generally  indicates  the  commencement  of 
the  end ;  for  now,  if  nothing  occurs  to  interfere  with  the  normal  progress 
of  the  case,  the  tumefaction  and  secretion  both  gradually  subside,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  returns  to  its  healthy  state.  Catarrhal  inflammation 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  seize  at  once  on  any  extensive  tract,  but  rather,  Uke 
erysipelas,  begins  in  a  comparatively  small  area,  whence  it  spreads.  Nor 
does  it,  even  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  is  liable  to  it,  always  commence 
in  the  same  spot.  Thus  it  often,  perhaps  most  frequently,  begins  in  the 
maeons  m^nbrane  of  the  nose,  whence  it  spreads  by  continuity  to  the 
£aacee,  and  thence  to  the  larynx  and  probably  to  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubes ;  or  it  first  manifests  itself  in  the  larynx,  whence  it  extends  upwards 
into  the  nose,  and  downwards  into  the  chest ;  or  it  first  attacks  the  fouces, 
soft  palate,  or  it  may  be  the  gums.  The  regions  which  are  liable  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  course  of  catarrh,  and  in  any  one  of  which  probably  it  may 
commence  (thence  extending  to  the  others),  are  the  following : — the  nose 
and  sinuses  in  relation  with  it,  with  the  lacrymal  ducts  and  conjunotivss ; 
the  fauces  and  pharynx,  together  with  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  tympanic 
cavities,  and  the  oesophagus ;  the  oral  cavity,  including  the  palate,  gums, 
sockets  of  the  teeth,  and  tongue  ;  the  periosteum  of  the  facial  bones,  and 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair ;  and  lastly,  the  larynx  and  subordinate  respira- 
tory passages. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  a  cold  necessarily  difier 
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according  to  the  regions  which  mainly  snffer.  The  special  sympttHns, 
however,  are  always  associated  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  febrile 
disturbance.  The  latter  vary  in  severity,  but  are  generaUy  mild  (^aome- 
times  scarcely  noticeable)  and  always  most  severe  daring  the  first  day  or 
two  of  the  attack.  They  comprise  elevation  of  temperatnre,  heat  and 
dryness  of  skin  alternating  with  perspirations  which  come  on  mainly  at 
night-time,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  thirst,  constipation,  scanty  urine 
with  abundant  uratic  deposit,  muscular  pains,  and  frequently  drowsiness. 
The  febrile  symptoms  are  sometimes  alarming  in  the  case  of  yoong 
children. 

The  symptoms  of  catarrh  affecting  the  cavity  of  the  nose  are  in  the 
first  instance  dryness,  obstruction,  and  irritability  of  the  nasal  passages, 
associated  with  frequent  paroxysms  of  sneezing,  the  performanoe  of  res- 
piration mainly  through  the  open  mouth,  and  inability  to  pronoonoe  the 
nasal  consonants,  m,  n,  and  ng.  To  these  succeeds  definxion  of  thin 
watery  mucus,  which  frets  the  margins  of  the  nostrils  and  the  upper  lip. 
There  is  probably  still  great  irritability  of  the  mucous  surfisM^,  with  parox- 
ysmal sneezing;  but  with  the  continuance  of  the  discharge  the  nasal 
passages  become  more  pervious,  and  the  symptoms  due  to  obstructicm  to 
some  extent  subside.  Finally,  the  discharge  gets  thick,  and  at  the  sune 
time  less  abundant,  the  tumefaction  and  irritability  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane diminish,  and  convalescence  ensues.  Associated  with  nasal  catarrh 
there  is  always  loss  of  smell,  especially  during  the  earlier  stages ;  and, 
probably  owing  to  implication  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  there  is  often  severe 
headache,  limited  to  the  situation  which  the  sinuses  occupy,  and  not  on- 
frequently  attended  with  drowsiness.  The  extension  of  injSammaticm  to 
the  conjunctive  is  shown  partly  by  obstruciion  of  the  lacrynuil  ducts,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  tears  are  compelled  to  flow  over  the  face,  pvdy 
by  the  supervention  of  ophthalmia. 

The  indications  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  fauces  are :  unnatural 
redness  of  the  soft  palate  and  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less 
-degree,  of  the  contiguous  mucous  surfaces ;  and  tumefaction  of  the  same 
parts,  but  more  particularly  perhaps  of  the  lax  tissue  of  the  uvula,  which 
is  apt  to  become  cedematous  and  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions.  The 
first  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains  are  dryness,  sti&ess,  uid 
itching  or  tingling,  commencing  at  one  side,  or  in  some  defined  area,  but 
soon  becoming  more  or  less  general  throughout  the  fauces  and  soft  palate, 
and  frequent  tendency  to  swallow  in  order  to  relieve  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  in  the  throat,  and  to  cough  a  slight  hacking  cough.  The  act  of 
deglutition  is  more  or  less  painful.  With  the  supervention  of  the  stage  of 
secretion,  the  efforts  to  swallow  and  clear  the  throat  get  more  effective 
and  freer  from  pain,  the  patient  becomes  comparatively  comfortable,  and 
convalescence  soon  follows.  Involvement  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  ear 
is  indicated,  first  by  itching  or  shooting  pains  in  the  coarse  of  the  tube 
and  in  the  ear,  then  by  deafriess  and  the  usual  signs  of  aural  inflammation. 
Extension  of  catarrh  along  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach  is  rarely  if  evw 
manifested  by  prominent  symptoms.     Those  usuaUy  observable  are  a  sen- 
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saiion  of  warmth  along  the  oesophagus  and  in  the  stomach,  and  slight 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  more  especially  frequent  eructations  and  craving  for 
food. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mouth  more  frequently  and  seriously 
affects  those  who  suffer  from  bad  teeth  than  those  whose  teeth  are  sound, 
and  reveals  itself  mainly  by  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  of  the  gums, 
and  particularly  of  the  periosteum  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth.  The  teeth 
ixtnsequently  become  loose  and  tender  ;  and  neuralgic  pains,  often  most 
severe  at  night-time,  flicker  about  the  gums,  and  sometimes  extend  to 
the  perioeteom  of  the  jaws,  and  along  the  superficial  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  elsewhere  described  under  the 
name  of  laryngitis,  and  that  of  the  bronchial  tubes  under  the  name  of 
bronchitis. 

It  remains  to  say  that  catarrh,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  em- 
ployed in  the  present  article,  is  an  affection  of  very  various  importance. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  trivial  disorder,  which 
reaches  its  full  development  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  lasts  at 
the  outside  not  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  Yet,  without  attaining 
any  special  severity,  it  may  be  kept  up  for  an  almost  indefinite  period  if 
the  patient  continue  to  expose  himself  to  its  exciting  cause.  Nor  can  it 
be  regarded  as  entirely  devoid  of  danger,  especially  if  it  involve  the  larynx 
or  bronchial  tubes ;  for,  although  in  many  cases  the  laryngeal  or  bronchial 
affection  is  really  slight,  it  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  severest  forms 
of  primary  laryngitis  or  bronchitis,  and  may  readily  pass  into  one  or 
other  of  them.  Further,  although  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  catarrh  are 
commonly  neither  severe  nor  of  long  duration,  there  are  exceptions  to 
both  of  these  rules.  The  chief  exceptions  are  furnished  by  those  cases 
in  which  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  teeth,  periosteum,  and  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair,  and  those  in  which  it  attacks  the  ear — in  both  of  which 
easee  the  pain  is  often  intense,  and  continues  maybe,  with  Uttle  inter- 
mission, for  weeks  or  months. 

Treatment. — Trivial  as  a  common  cold  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  yet  of  such 
freqaent  occurrence,  and  a  source  of  so  much  discomfort,  especially  to 
those  who  are  liable  to  its  attacks,  that  its  treatment  caimot  be  regarded 
as  unimportant.  As  a  general  rule  patients  suffering  from  cold  should 
confine  themselves  to  a  warm  and  well- ventilated  but  not  draughty  room ; 
and  should,  if  not  in  bed,  be  warmly  clad.  A  hot  bath  (water,  vapour, 
or  air)  should  be  taken  before  going  to  bed,  together  with  some  warm 
drink,  and  a  Uttle  Dover's  powder — measures  which  are  serviceable  in 
relieving  pain  and  discomfort,  in  promoting  sleep,  and  in  exciting  per- 
spiration. During  the  day  the  occasional  inhalation  of  steam  is  often 
Tisefdl,  as  also  are  frequently  repeated  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  and 
opium,  either  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  or  associated  with  some 
febrifuge  mixture,  or  with  ether  or  ammonia.  Sir  T.  Watson  notices  with 
especial  approval  the  treatment  of  a  commencing  catarrh  with  (in  the 
Jkdolt)  about  twenty  minima  of  laudanum  at  one  dose,  or  with  about  half 
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that  quantity  of  laudanum  combined  with  seven  or  eight  minims  of  vinom 
antimoniale,  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour  for  three  or  four  times  v 
as  also  Sir  Henry  Halford's  practice  (which  accords  pretty  nearly  with 
the  usual  domestic  routine)  of  giving  at  bedtime  a  beaker  of  hot  wine 
negus  with  a  tablespoonful  of  the  syrup  of  poppies.  He  also  observee  that 
there  is  '  a  period  in  catarrh  which  has  gone  on  unchecked  when  you  may 
accelerate  its  departure  by  a  good  dinner  and  an  extra  glass  or  two  of 
wine.'  Counter-irritation  is  sometimes  serviceable ;  and,  if  the  fauces  or 
larynx  be  dry  and  uncomfortable,  the  frequent  sipping  of  warm  milk, 
barley-water,  gruel,  or  '  treacle  posset,'  or  the  use  of  blaok-oorrant  jdly, 
or  such  like  things,  is  often  a  source  of  considerable  comfort.  Sucking 
ice  in  many  cases  answers  the  same  purpose.  In  the  latter  stages  of 
faucial  catarrh,  or  when  the  affection  has  become  chronic,  astringent 
appUcations,  in  the  form  either  of  gargles,  or  of  spray  by  means  of  the 
atomiser,  may  be  useful.  Occasionally,  but  for  the  most  paxt  as  the  result 
of  repeated  catarrhal  attacks,  the  avula  gets  elongated,  and  is  believed  to 
irritate  the  larynx,  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  tip  may  be  readily  and  safely  snipped  off  with  scissors. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  obviate,  if  possible,  the  liability  to  catarrh  which 
so  many  persons  labour  under.  There  is  no  doubt  that  active  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  and  all  other  habits  which  tend  to  promote  good  health,  tend 
also  to  diminish  this  liabiUty ;  and  many  a  person  will  in  his  autumnal 
holiday  expose  himself  with  impimity  to  conditions  which  at  home  would 
certainly  have  brought  on  a  severe  attack.  So  far  as  possible,  therefore, 
exercise  and  other  health-conducive  practices  should  be  enjoined.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  exposure  which  attends  active  exercise  that  as  a  rule  induces 
cold,  unless,  indeed,  the  patient  has  undergone  great  &tigue,  and  conse- 
quently Mis  to  keep  himself  warm ;  but  it  is  rather  the  exposure  when  one 
is  still,  especially  when  one  is  still  after  previous  violent  exertion  and 
exposed  to  a  cool  breeze,  to  a  cool  draught  of  air,  or  to  the  coldness  induced 
by  wet  clothes  or  the  evaporation  of  sensible  sweat.  The  means  of  obvi- 
ating such  dangers  are  too  obvious  to  need  enumeration.  It  is  generally 
held,  and  we  beheve  with  reason,  that  a  matutinal  cold  bath  followed  by 
friction  with  a  rough  towel,  and  then  by  walking  or  other  exercise,  is  a 
good  preventive  of  colds.  The  shower-bath  has  been  especially  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  the  continued 
use  of  the  shower-bath  will  in  some  persons,  so  far  from  obviating  the 
liability  to  cold,  induce  it,  and  keep  up  a  permanent  catarrhal  state. 


n.  THRUSH.    (AphtJue.) 


Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Inflammatory  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces  frequently  arise  in  connection  with  stomach  and  bowel  disturb- 
ance— sometimes  simultaneously  with  it,  .sometimes  secondarily  to  it,  and 
more  rarely,  perhaps,  as  the  first  step  in  the  order  of  events.  Such  inflam- 
mations are  sometimes  catarrhal  in  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  word,  and 
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hence  not  readily  distinguishable  in  all  cases  from  the  effects  of  ordinary 
oold.  They  do  not,  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  tend,  as  the  latter  variety 
does,  to  involve  the  nasal  cavity  and  air-passages,  or  to  extend  to  the  eye, 
ear,  sockets  of  the  teeth,  or  branches  of  the  fifth  pair ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  involve  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  much  more 
prominently. 

Thrash  is  characterised  for  the  most  part  by  the  appearance  in  greater 
or  less  abundance,  on  the  tongue,  gums  and  palate,  inside  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  on  the  soft  palate,  and  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  even  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  pharynx,  of  small,  elevated,  opaque,  whitish  spots,  which  are  round 
or  irregular  in  form,  pretty  firmly  adherent,  and  not  unfrequently  appear 
like  attached  flakes  of  curdled  milk.  These  can  be  easily  separated, 
leaving  more  or  less  distinctly  excoriated  aresB  or  ulcers  behind ;  and 
appear  to  be  due  mainly  to  inflammatory  overgrowth  of  the  epithelium 
with  tendency  to  its  detachment. 

In  some  instances  thrush  presents  a  different  character.  It  begins 
with  the  formation  of  minute  white  rounded  elevations,  which  gradually 
increase  in  size  until  individually 
they  attain  perhaps  the  bulk  of  a 
mustard-seed  or  tare<  These  are 
hemispherical  in  form,  adherent 
by  broad  bases,  smooth  on  the 
surface,  and  uniformly  solid. 
They  are  scattered  irregularly, 
sometimes  sparsely,  sometimes  in 
^reat  abundance,  on  the  lips,  and 
other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
oral  cavity  and  pharynx.  Under 
the  microscope  these  bodies  are 
found  to  consist  of  a  oryptogamio 
plant,  called  the  Oidium  albicans, 
the  mycelium  of  which  infiltrates 
the  subjacent  epitheUnm.  The 
source  of  this  parasite  has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained,  but 
Hallier  regards  it  as  identical 
with  the  Oidium  laotis.  If  this 
be  so,  the  explanation  of  its  occurrence  in  infiants  at  the  breast,  and  in 
persons  wasted  with  disease,  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  oidium  may  often  be  recognised  in  the  form  of  aphthae  first  de- 
scribed. It  seems  therefore  probable,  not  only  that  it  may  be  derived 
from  milk,  but  that  it  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  under  various 
circumstances,  sometimes  directly,  sometimes  at  the  seat  of  excoriations 
or  of  inflammatory  patches — in  other  words,  that  aphthae  are  sometimes 
primarily,  sometimes  secondarily,  parasitic. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Aphthee  are  common  in  young  children, 
more  particularly  infants  at  the  breast ;  but  are  frequent  also  both  in 
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children  and  iB  adults  in  the  course  of  many  diseases,  especially  when  they 
are  attended  with  hectic  fever  or  the  typhoid  state.  In  young  children 
thrush  is  generally  preceded  hy  and  attended  with  feverish  symptoms 
(heat  of  skin,  fretfulness,  and  drowsiness),  diarrhoea,  or  other  morbid 
conditions  of  the  howols,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  unwillingness  to 
take  food.  Gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  indeed,  is  rarely  absent ;  and 
it  is  believed  by  many  that  aphthse  of  the  mouth  indicate  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  stomach  and  dimentary  canal.  The  lips  usually  are  dry, 
and  the  tongue,  especially  at  the  tip  and  edges,  redder  and  drier  than 
natural,  and  with  a  tendency  to  get  furred  on  the  dorsum  and  towards 
the  base.  The  anus  and  its  vicinity  in  such  cases  are  sometimes  red- 
dened and  excoriated,  and  aphthae  have  been  described  as  existing  there. 
Aphthae  may  subside  after  a  few  days,  or  last  continuously  or  with  re- 
missions for  many  weeks.  Thrush  is  not  in  itself  dangerous,  or  necessarily 
an  indication  of  danger  in  the  affection  which  it  attends.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  it  frequently  accompanies  gastro-intestinal  lesions 
which  prove  fatal,  and  that  its  presence  cannot  but  add  something  to  the 
danger  of  an  already  dangerous  disease.  When  thrush  supervenes  in  the 
course  of  diseases  affecting  adults,  although  it  is  not  necessarily  an  indi- 
cation of  impending  death,  it  is  yet  often  a  symptom  of  grave  omen. 

A  trivial  form  of  the  affection  is  observed  in  persons  who  are  liable  to 
dyspepsia.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms,  which  are  probably  inflammatoiy, 
are  attended  with  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
fauces,  and  sometimes  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  as  well.  There 
may  be  considerable  pain  on  deglutition ;  and  acid  or  stimulating  articles 
of  diet,  and  such  as  are  in  hard  and  angular  fragments,  cause  intolerable 
smarting.  On  inspection,  in  some  cases,  little  or  no  visible  departure  from 
the  healthy  condition  can  be  observed ;  in  other  cases,  however,  there  is 
obvious  redness  ;  and  often  the  presence  of  cracks  or  fissures,  or  even  of 
small  patches  of  excoriation  along  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  elsewhere 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  may  be  recognised. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  thrush  and  of  the  forms  of  infl«innn>- 
tion  related  to  it,  it  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  attend  to  the  general 
health,  and  especially  to  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  ehildroi 
it  is  generally  best  to  commence  the  treatment  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil, 
or  of  rhubarb  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  grey  powder, 
and  then  to  administer  medicines  calculated  to  improve  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  According  to  the  particular  symptoms  present 
may  be  prescribed  lime-water  with  milk,  small  doses  of  rhubarb  with 
ginger  or  some  other  aromatic,  aromatic  confection  with  chalk  and  opium, 
or  vegetable  bitters.  Locally,  relief  may  be  given  by  the  application  of 
mel  boracis,  solution  of  tannin,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver;  by 
washing  out  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potadi ;  )ij 
rinsing  it  with  mucilaginous  fluids ;  or  by  the  use  of  lozenges  ocmtaining 
gelatine  or  mucilage.  With  the  object  of  destroying  the  parasite  present 
in  some  forms  of  aphthte,  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  has  been  reoom- 
mended. 
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m.  ULCERATIVE  STOMATITIS. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — A  peculiar  aflfection  of  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  met  °mth,  chiefly  if  not 
entirely  in  children  below  the  age  of  puberty,  which  has  a  close  relation, 
at  all  events  anatomically,  to  that  observed  in  cattle  affected  with  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  is  imposible  to  deny  that  there  is  also  some 
resemblance  between  this  affection  and  both  thrush  and  the  early  stage 
of  gangrenous  ulceration.  Yet  the  appearances  are  so  peculiar,  and  the 
whole  progress  of  the  affection  so  like  that  of  a  specific  disease,  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  regard  it  as  an  affection  sui  generis.  It  consists  in  the 
formation  of  excoriated  patches,  chiefly  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  gums, 
and  corresponding  parts  of  the  cheeks,  but  occurring  also  on  the  dorsum 
and  sides  of  the  tongue,  mainly  towards  the  base,  on  the  palate,  and  on 
the  general  surface  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  The  excoriations 
vary  in  size  and  shape,  bat  are  mostly  irregular  and  tending  to  nut 
together ;  their  stu-face  is  raw,  red,  and  weeping,  sometimes  bleeding ; 
and  the  sur£Etce  of  the  mucous  membrane  between  them  is  thickeiled  and 
opaque.  The  tongue  (excepting  the  spots  of  excoriation)  is  generally 
covered  with  a  thick,  tough,  opaque,  whitish  fur,  and  its  surface  looks  not 
unlike  a  piece  of  wash-leather. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  approach  of  the  malady  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  some  degree  of  feverishness  and  malaise — symptoms,  indeed, 
differing  Uttle  if  at  all  from  those  that  usher  in  an  ordinary  cold.  Then, 
after  a  day  or  two,  some  soreness  is  experienced  in  masticating,  speaking, 
and  deglutition  ;  and  if  the  mouth  be  examined,  the  morbid  phenomena 
above  described  will  be  recognised  in  an  early  stage.  The  progress  of  the 
affection  is  attended  with  febrile  symptoms — heat  of  skin,  flushing  of  face, 
Ustlessness,  drowsiness,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  like.  And  these, 
together  with  the  local  phenomena,  usually  subside  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days.  In  some  cases  the  affection  of  the  mouth  assumes  a  more 
chronic  character.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  ever  leads  to  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Treatment. — For  local  treatment  mel  boracis,  or  chlorate  of  potasl^in 
solution,  seems  to  be  indicated.  Internally,  a  little  chlorate  of  potash  or 
other  febrifuge  medicine  may  be  administered. 


rV.  NOMA.    (Gangrenous  Stomatitis.)    GANGRENE    OP  FAUCES. 

A.  Noma. 

Causation. — Gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  mouth  occurs  almost  ex- 
clusively in  children  under  twelve  years  old,  and  indeed  is  mainly  limited 
to  those  whose  ages  he  between  one  and  five.  Its  cause  is  not  very 
obvious.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  especially  apt  to  become 
developed  daring  convalescence  &om  acute  febrile  disorders,  among  which 
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measles  stands  pre-eminent,  and  in  children  \rho  have  be«i  badly  fed  or 
are  anaemic. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  gangrene  may  commence  at  any  part  of  the 
buccal  Bur£fM:e,  and  in  several  parts  at  one  time.  But  it  usually  originates 
in  the  sulci  between  the  gums  and  cheeks,  and  chiefly  (according  to 
Barthez  and  Billiet)  in  that  connected  with  the  lower  jaw.  It  begins 
variously :  sometimes  with  ulceration  or  the  formation  of  a  snperfioial 
slough ;  sometimes  with  congestion,  thickening  and  tension  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cheek  or  other  soft  parts  circumscribing  the  oral  cavity.  In 
any  case  there  soon  appears  on  some  part  of  the  mucous  surfJEice  of  the 
mouth  an  irregular  greyish  or  black  sloughy  patch  surrounded  with  a  rim 
of  intense  and  somewhat  hvid  congestion.  This  tends  to  spread  rapidly 
both  in  area  and  in  depth — its  extension  being  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  infiltration,  hardening,  and  congestion  of  the  tissues.  The  cheek  in 
the  affected  neighbourhood  firequeutly  becomes  tense,  shining  and  livicL 
With  the  extension  of  the  gangrene,  the  gums  may  be  eaten  away,  the 
alveoli  necrosed,  and,  if  the  patient  Uve  sufficiently  long,  the  teeth  uid 
portions  of  the  jaw  may  exfoliate,  and  the  soft  palate,  fauces,  and  tongue, 
each  and  all,  be  more  or  less  extensively  destroyed.  Very  frequently  the 
cheek  gets  perforated ;  and  the  destructive  process  may  then  spread  ahnost 
indefinitely,  involving  in  turn  the  month,  the  entire  cheek,  and  it  may  be 
the  nose,  the  eye,  and  other  contiguous  parts. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  which  attend  noma  are,  at 
all  events  in  many  cases,  much  less  severe  than  one  would  ei^ect  them  to 
be.  It  often  happens  that  the  gangrene  has  made  some  progress  in  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  before  anything  has  occurred  to  call  special  attentim 
to  what  is  going  on  there ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find 
patients  in  whom  gangrene  has  committed  the  most  extensive  and  fright- 
ful ravages,  and  for  whom  recovery  is  hopeless,  who  neither  suffer  pain 
nor  have  suffered  it,  who  maintain  a  good  appetite,  and  continue  sensiUe 
and  even  cheerful.  The  special  symptoms,  in  addition  to  swelling  of  the 
cheek  and  the  actual  progress  of  the  gangrene  (which  is  obvious  enon^ 
if  looked  for),  are :  more  or  less  profose  saUvation,  the  discharge  often 
being  bloody  and  foul;  extreme  fetor  of  this  discharge  and  of  the  breath; 
and  swelling  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  As  above  indicated, 
the  patient  often  suffers  very  httle  pain  or  uneasiness,  remains  sensiUe, 
talks,  and  takes  an  interest  in  whatever  is  going  on  about  him.  and  re- 
tains his  desire  for  food  and  the  power  of  taking  it.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  the  pulse  rises  in  frequency  and  gets  small  and  feeble ;  the  sorfKe 
grows  pale  and  cold  ;  drowsiness  or  delirium  comes  on  ;  diarrhoea  periiaps 
sets  in ;  and  death  from  asthenia  supervenes  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  recovery  takes  place,  with  more  or  Imb 
deformity. 

B.  Gangrene  of  Fauces. 

Causation. — But  gangrene,  not  specially  limited  in  this  case  to  yoong 
children,  may  commence  in  the  &uces  or  pharynx.    In  some  cases  this  i> 
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due  to  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever,  or  resolts  from  the  mere  intensity  of  the 
inflammation  in  ordinary  tonsiUitis.  But  it  may  also  occur  independently 
of  such  special  diseases,  and,  like  noma,  be  traceable  to  profound  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  in  these  several  cases  diifer 
in  some  degree  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  which  the  gan- 
grene is  due.  Eliminating,  however,  the  symptoms  referrible  to  the 
several  specific  affections  which  have  been  named,  gangrene  of  the  faaces 
would  be  revealed  by  tumefaction  of  the  tissues,  the  appearance  of  sloughs 
upon  the  surface,  fetid  discharge  and  breath,  swelling  of  the  glands  be- 
neath and  behind  the  jaw,  and,  in  addition  to  these  phenomena,  difficulty 
and  pain  in  deglutition,  and  probably,  before  long,  difficulty  of  respiration. 
The  situation  of  the  morbid  process  necessitates  the  presence  of  much 
more  pain  and  discomfort  than  are  usually  associated  with  noma ;  and 
here,  as  in  the  other  case,  very  extensive  destruction  of  tissue  may  take 
place,  and  perforation  ensue.  The  general  symptoms  are :  feebleness  of 
pulse,  sometimes  with  quickening,  sometimes  with  marked  diminution  of 
frequency ;  pallor ;  coldness  of  surface ;  tendency  to  collapse ;  and  not 
unfrequently,  before  death,  copious  perspirations,  diarrhoea,  and  impair- 
ment of  consciousness,  delirium  or  coma. 

C.  Treatment. 

In  treating  gangrenous  affections  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  it  is  in  the 
first  place  of  paramount  importance  that  the  patient's  strength  should  be 
maintained  by  the  regulated  administration  of  nutritious  food  and  alcohol, 
and  of  tonic  medicines,  or  these  combined  with  diffusible  stimulants. 
Opium  here,  as  in  all  similar  oases,  may  be  of  great  service.  For  local 
treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  parts  cleansed ;  to  wash  them 
frequently  with  antiseptic  fluids,  such  as  solutions  of  chlorinated  soda, 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  or  chlorate  of  potash; 
and  to  treat  the  gangrenous  tracts  themselves  freely  with  escharotics,  of 
which  probably  the  most  valu^le  are  pure  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
and  the  actual  cautery.  * 


V.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  GUMS  IN  DENTITION. 

Cutting  the  teeth  is  always  attended  with  discomfort,  if  not  absolute 
pain.  Previous  to  the  actual  eruption  the  impUcated  gum  generally 
becomes  congested,  swollen  and  tense,  and  often  distinctly  inflamed. 
Occasionally  suppuration  or  ulceration  takes  place.  The  eruption  of  the 
second  teeth  is  seldom  attended  with  symptoms  which  call  for  the  notice 
of  the  physician.  The  eruption  of  the  first  set,  however,  is  a  fertile  source 
of  infantile  ailments.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  it  occurs  early. 
It  is  well  known  to  mothers  and  nurses  that  infants  who  are  on  the  eve 
of  cutting  their  teeth  begin  to  dribble  and  to  bite  the  finger  or  any  other 
hard  substance  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  mouth  ;  and,  looking 
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npon  these  symptoms  as  an  indication  for  treatment,  they  give  the  babe 
an  ivory  or  india-rubber  ring  or  a  piece  of  coral  to  bite. 

So  fiEur  the  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  normal ;  bat  in  many  cases 
the  congestion  of  the  gam  produces  feverishness  and  fretfobiees,  interferes 
with  the  in&nt's  rest,  and  induces  sickness  and  diarrhoea.  When  tiiese 
phenomena  ensue,  each  may  be  treated  according  to  its  importance :  the 
vomiting  may  be  allayed  by  the  exhibition  of  some  aromatic,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  lime-water  to  the  milk ;  the  diarrhoea  may  be 
rectified  by  the  administration  of  a  little  castor  oil  or  Gregory's  powd», 
followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  little  aromatic  confection  and  chalk ;  the  rest- 
lessness may  be  met  by  minute  doses  of  opium.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  most  efiBcacioas  and  the  best  treatment  is  freely  to 
lance  the  inflamed  gum. 

In  some  instances  convulsions  are  referrible  to  the  irritation  of  the 
emerging  teeth.  Under  such  circumstances,  in  addition  to  the  appropriate 
treatment  for  convulsions,  lancing  of  the  gums  most  be  efficiently  per- 
formed. 

Many  other  maladies  besides  the  above  are  commonly  regarded  as 
consequences  of  dentition,  the  principal  of  them  being  eczema,  lichen,  and 
impetigo  in  various  forms,  bronchitic  affections,  and  paralysis.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  dentition  has  any  other  effect  upon  them 
than  that  of  aggravating  them. 


VI.  GLOSSITIS. 


Causation. — Besides  the  superficial  forms  of  inflammation  in  whid) 
the  tongue  shares  with  the  other  parts  bounding  the  oral  cavity,  the  orgui 
is  liable  to  become  inflamed  throughout  its  whole  substance.  This  occur- 
rence, which  is  rare,  may  take  place  under  the  influence  of  the  mercurial 
poison,  or  as  a  consequence  of  direct  injury,  but  now  and  then  arises  in- 
dependently of  all  such  obvious  causes. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Idiopathic  glossitis  is  said  to  be  preceded 
in  some  cases  by  premonitory  febrile  symptoms.  In  other  cases  the 
inflammation  is  certainly,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  primary,  although 
attended  probably  from  the  commencement  with  febrile  disturbance,  and 
even  with  rigors.  It  sometimes  commences  in  the  tongue  itself,  at  other 
times  in  neighbouring  parts,  especially  the  fauces.  The  tongue  then 
becomes  swollen,  stiff,  and  painful,  and  incapable  of  executing  its  proper 
functions.  The  swelling  is  usually  general,  although  sometimes  limited 
to  one-half,  or  it  may  be  some  lesser  portion.  In  the  first  case  the  organ 
gets  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions,  sometimes  so  thick  as  to  render 
inspection  of  the  back  of  the  mouth  out  of  the  question,  so  wide  as  to 
project  on  either  side  between  the  molar  teeth,  so  long  as  to  protrude 
beyond  the  lips,  and  even  exerting  serious  pressure  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  larynx.  The  pain  is  usually  of  a  throbbing  or  burning  character, 
and  increased  by  all  attempts  at  movement,  so  that  mastication,  deglu- 
tition, and  articulation  are  in  some  cases  almost  impossible.     Saliva 
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acctunolates  in  the  month,  and  the  patient's  sufferings  oonseqaently 
become  much  aggravated.  The  surfiaoe  of  the  tongue  may  in  the  first 
instance  be  redder  than  natural,  but  very  soon  gets  enveloped  in  a  thick 
white  creamy  for.  Occasionally  suppuration  takes  place  and  an  abscess 
forms.  The  affection  usually  attains  its  height  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days,  and,  if  free  from  complication,  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days.  Permanent  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  has  sometimes  resulted. 

The  Bufferings  of  a  patient  with  glossitis  are  usually  out  of  proportion 
to  his  danger.  Some  of  them  have  already  been  referred  to ;  but  one  of 
the  most  serious  is  the  sense  of  impending  suffocation  which  is  often 
present,  and  which  alone  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  sleep  and  forbid 
even  temporary  ease.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  from  extension 
of  oedema  or  inflammation  to  the  larynx  dangerous  symptoms,  and  even 
death,  may  ensue.  The  disease,  therefore,  is  one  which  needs  close  and 
careful  watching. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  have  his  mouth  cleansed,  by  gargling 
(if  he  can  effect  it)  or  otherwise,  with  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  or 
other  detergent  lotions;  his  strength  should  be  sustained  with  liquid 
nourishment,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  swallowed,  should  be  administered 
by  the  nose  or  rectum.  Fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  throat  ex- 
ternally, and  even  leeches  may  be  deemed  advisable.  It  may  also  be 
necessary  (and  the  practice  is  very  efficacious)  either  to  apply  leeches  to 
the  tongue  itself,  or  to  make  longitudinal  incisions  into  it.  If  an  abscess 
form,  it  should,  of  course,  be  opened.  For  general  treatment,  febrifuges 
may  be  given  ;  and  opium  is  of  paramount  value.  It  requires,  however, 
to  be  given  with  much  caution.  If  suffocation  threaten,  tracheotomy  may 
need  to  be  performed. 


Vn.  QUINSY.    {Tonsillitis.) 

A.  Aciite  Tonsillitis. 

Causation. — The  surface  of  the  tonsil  becomes  inflamed  whenever 
spreading  or  general  inflammation  involves  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  &uces.  Hence,  in  catarrh,  aphthee,  and  the  like,  the 
tonsils  are  necessarily  implicated.  Again,  there  are  several  affections 
in  which  inflammatory  involvement  of  the  substance  of  the  tonsils 
forms  an  important  and  characteristic  feature.  We  especially  refer  to 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  Deep-seated  or  parenchymatous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils,  however,  Uke  ordinary  catarrh,  is  a  frequent  con- 
sequence of  exposure  to  cold  or  wet ;  the  two  conditions,  indeed,  are 
not  unapt  to  concur.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  many  persons  who 
are  subject  to  catarrh,  with  all  its  usual  associations,  never  suffer  by  any 
chance  from  tonsillitis ;  and  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  tonsiUitis  often 
occnrs  independently  of  the  special  symptoms  of  catarrh.  The  symptoms 
and  course   of  tonsillitis,  moreover,  are  very   characteristic,  and  the 

affection,  therefore,  calls  for  independent   consideration.     TonsiUitis  is 
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mostly  a  disease  of  childhood,  but  when  once  it  has  developed  it  is  apt  to 
recur,  and  thus  to  be  perpetuated  into  the  period  of  adult  life. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Simple  or  non-specifio  inflammation  of  the  tonals 
is  characterised  by  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  tonsils  themselTes  and  of 
the  soft  tissues  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  especially  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces,  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
pharynx.    The  tonsil  (for  one  is  generally  first  and  often  solely  affected) 
becomes  increased  in  size,  deeply  congested,  and  infiltrated  with  inflam- 
matory exudation  and  growth.     The  crypts  upon  its  free  surface  prodnoe 
superabundant  epithelium,  which  accumulates  in  their  orifices,  farming 
opaque,  yellowish,  creamy  pellets.    The  lymphatic  nodules  of  the  interior 
undergo  inflammatory  overgrowth,  and  often  soften,  suppurate  and  ran 
together,  and  ultimately  form  an  abscess.    The  soft  palate  and  pillars  of 
the  fauces  become  of  a  vivid  red  hue,  swollen,  tense  and  shining,  and 
more  or  less  displaced ;  and  thus,  if  the  swelling  of  the  tonsil  and  sur- 
rounding parts  be  extreme,  we  find  the  soft  palate  on  the  affected  side 
pushed  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  the   anterior  fiaucial  pillar 
correspondingly  displaced,  and  both  together  forming  a  smooth,  tense, 
vividly  red  swelling  with  the  convexity  facing  forwards.     The  swelling 
and  displacement  indeed  of  the  surrounding  parts  are  sometimes  so  great 
that  the  enlarged  tonsil  itself  is  almost  concealed.     When  both  tonsils 
are  involved,  their  affection  is  sometimes  concurrent,  more  firequently  in 
sequence.    Often  indeed  the  one  is  getting  well  when  its  fellow  first  shows 
signs  of  disease.    When  the  tonsils  are  both  very  large,  they  may  meet 
one  another  in  the  mesial  line,  becoming  flattened  and  sometimes  ulcer- 
ated from  mutual  pressure,  and  between  them  almost  completely  closing 
the  faucial  canal.    The  uvula,  which  is  usually  swollen,  tense,  and  con- 
gested, often  clings  to  one  of  them ;  and  it  may  be  so  much  elongated  as 
to  hang  into  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.     Further,  the  tongue  gets 
covered  with  a  thick  creamy  fur,  and  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and   sometimes  the   salivary  glands,  share  in   the   inflammation,  and 
become  hard  and  large. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  invasion  of  tonsillitis  is  almost  always 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  severe  febrile  symptoms,  associated  with  sore- 
ness, itching  or  tingling,  dryness  and  aching  in  the  region  of  the  fauces. 
The  febrile  symptoms  increase  in  severity  with  the  increase  of  the  local 
affection,  and  with  the  cessation  of  the  latter  gradually,  or,  it  may  be, 
suddenly  subside.  At  the  beginning  the  patient  experiences  alternate 
flushes  of  heat  and  chills,  and  even  distinct  rigors ;  his  temperature  rises, 
and  often  reaches  an  elevation  of  at  least  102° ;  not  unfirequently,  indeed, 
by  the  time  the  disease  has  attained  its  maximum,  it  mounts  to  104°  w 
even  105°  and  upwards ;  his  pulse  increases  in  frequency,  rising  to  100  or 
120,  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  full  and  firm ;  his  skin  is  hot 
and  pungent,  but  with  a  marked  tendency  to  remittent  sweats ;  he  com- 
plains of  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  thirst  and  anorexia ;  his 
bowels  are  confined,  his  urine  dark-coloured  and  scanty.  The  appearances 
which  the  tonsils  and  interior  of  the  mouth  present  may  be  gathered  from 
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the  description  which  has  been  given  of  these  parts.  It  remains  to  say 
that  the  patient  has  severe  pains  at  the  back  of  the  throat  and  base  of 
the  tongae  whenever  he  moves  his  jaws,  or  speaks,  and  especially  when- 
ever he  opens  his  month  widely  or  attempts  to  swallow.  The  pain  then 
not  nnfreqnently  shoots  along  the  Eustachian  tabes  to  the  ears.  He  has 
a  constant  desire  to  swallow  in  order  to  relieve  his  uneasiness,  but  the 
pain  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  are  so  great  that  he  permits  the  secretions 
to  accumulate  in  his  mouth  ;  and,  in  attempting  to  swallow,  fluids  not 
nnfreqnently  pass  up  into  the  nose.  The  quality  of  the  voice  is  nasal  and 
oharacteristic.  There  is  often  dea&ess,  and  always  more  or  less  fulness 
and  tenderness  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  The  swollen  tonsils  indeed 
may  be  felt  in  these  situations.  If  one  tonsil  only  be  inflamed,  or  both 
be  simultaneously  affected,  the  malady  will  probably  attain  its  height  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  end  in  convalescence  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Occasionally  its  course  is  yet  more  rapid,  and  the  patient  is  well, 
or  nearly  so,  in  three  or  four  days.  But  when  one  tonsil  is  affected  after 
the  other,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  necessarily  protracted.  If  an  abscess 
form,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  the  attack  is  severe,  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  progressively  increases  up  to  the  moment  at  which  the  abscess 
breaks.  Then  the  tonsil  suddenly  shrinks  within  moderate  dimensions, 
and  the  patient  is  probably  at  once  restored  to  comparatively  good  health. 
The  matter  which  escapes  is  fetid  and  thick,  and  usually  swallowed.  The 
symptoms  of  tonsillitis  are  severe  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  seriousness 
and  danger  of  the  affection.  Any  other  termination  than  that  of  recovery 
within  a  brief  period  is  very  rare.  The  interference  with  swallowing, 
which  seems  so  serious,  never  prevents  the  taking  of  food  for  more  than  a 
very  limited  period.  Occasionally,  however,  death  results  from  suffocation, 
dne  either  to  the  sudden  bursting  of  a  large  abscess  and  the  entrance  of 
its  contents  into  the  larynx,  or  to  the  mechanical  impediment  which  the 
inflamed  and  swollen  parts  interpose  to  respiration. 

Treatment. — Tonsillitis  is  one  of  that  large  number  of  diseases  which 
take  their  own  coarse.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  reheved  by  appropriate 
measures.  The  patient  should  be  submitted  to  the  same  plan  of  general 
treatment  that  has  already  been  recommended  as  suitable  for  catarrh. 
Nor  need  there  be  much  difference  in  respect  of  local  treatment.  Hot 
fomentations,  or  flannel,  or  cotton  wool  may  be  applied  to  the  exterior  of 
the  throat ;  and  the  patient  be  persuaded  to  gargle  his  fauces  frequently 
with  warm  milk,  or  to  allow  the  steam  of  boiling  water  to  play  upon 
them,  or  to  sack  black  currant  jelly  and  such  like  substances.  Sucking 
lumps  of  ice,  however,  and  the  application  of  ice-cold  compresses  to  the 
neck  often  give  far  greater  relief  than  warmth.  Astringent  and  stimulating 
gargles  are  often  recommended,  as  is  also  the  appUcation  of  nitrate  of 
sQver.  Such  treatment,  however,  is  more  suitable  to  the  period  of  con- 
valescence, at  which  time  also  tonics  and  good  food  may  be  specially 
needed.  Opium  judiciously  administered  generally  gives  great  reUef. 
Salicylate  of  soda  in  large  and  frequent  doses  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended.   When  the  swelling  of  the  tonsil  is  extreme  and  the  congestion 
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intense,  and  the  patient  at  the  same  time  is  goffering  severely,  relief  may 
sometimes  be  afforded  by  scarifying  or  ponctnring  the  tonsil.  The  yalue 
of  such  treatment,  however,  is  chiefly  seen  when  suppuration  has  taken 
place.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  puncturing  the  tonsil  not  to  woDnd 
the  large  vessels  which  run  along  its  outer  aspect.  The  point  of  Uie  lan- 
cet should  be  directed  backwards,  with  an  inclination  inwards.  But  even 
if  no  large  vessel  be  injured,  dangerous  hemorrhage  occasionally  ensues. 

B.  Chronic  Tonsillitis. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — As  a  consequence,  sometimes  of  frequently 
repeated  attacks  of  acute  tonsiUitis,  sometimes  of  chronic  inflammation, 
the  tonsils  undergo  gradual  hypertrophy,  and  form  indolent  tumours,  which 
more  or  less  seriously  diminish  the  size  of  the  faucial  passage,  and  occa- 
sionally come  into  actual  contact  with  one  another.  The  presence  of  snch 
tumours  may  be  scarcely  apparent  to  the  patient  himself;  but  in  many 
cases,  especially  if  large,  they  give  a  peculiar  quality  to  the  voice,  which  is 
indescribable,  but  impossible  not  to  recognise  when  once  it  has  been  pointed 
out ;  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  associated  with  them  chronic  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tubes, 
together  with  dea&ess.  Further,  such  patients  are  generally  liable  to 
frequent  exacerbations  of  the  affection. 

Treatment. — Tonic  medicines,  iron  and  quinine  and  the  like,  good  diet, 
fresh  air,  and  healthful  exercise  are  of  essential  value  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  tonsiUitis.  It  is  commonly  held  that  the  application  of  strong 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  the  solid  caustic,  or  other  snch  agents, 
is  serviceable  in  promoting  the  disappearance  of  these  bodies.  Snch 
appUcations  are  no  doubt  frequently  beneficial  in  allaying  inflammation 
affecting  their  surface.  But  the  only  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  them 
is  to  remove  them  by  the  knife. 


VIII.  RETRO-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS. 

Causation. — Retro-pharyngeal  abscess  is  usually  due  to  caries  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  sometimes  one  of  its  earliest  indications ;  it  n»y 
be  connected  also  with  suppuration  in  and  about  the  tympanum  and 
Eustachian  tube,  even  when  the  bone  is  not  involved.  We  have  met 
with  it  in  a  case  of  aortic  aneurysm. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — A  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  is  situated,  as 
its  name  indicates,  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  lite 
anterior  aspect  of  the  vertebrae,  and  forms  a  convex  protrusion  of  greats 
or  less  extent  and  prominence  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  It  may  be  so 
high  or  so  low  as  to  escape  detection  by  the  usual  method  of  observation ; 
but  in  most  cases  it  forms  a  visible  bulging  at  the  back  of  the  throat.  It 
is  sometimes  symmetrical,  sometimes  more  or  less  one-sided,  soft  and 
yielding  to  the  touch,  and  not  necessarily  presenting  superficial  oongesticn. 
It  is  liable  to  undergo  perforation  from  time  to  time,  to  allow  of  the 
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temporaiy  escape  of  matter,  and  consequently  to  vary  in  bulk.  Its 
presence  is  sometimes  productive  of  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and 
has  been  known  to  impede  respiration,  and  even  to  cause  death  by  such 
impediment ;  but  not  mifrequently  it  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  simply  a 
source  of  discomfort  to  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  the  pus  which  it 
exudes,  the  foul  taste  which  it  gives,  and  the  fetor  which  it  imparts  to 
the  breath.  The  progress  of  the  abscess  depends  mainly  on  that  of  the 
disease  which  produces  it. 

The  treatment,  apart  from  the  use  of  tonics,  which  is  generally  clearly 
indicated,  is  essentially  surgical. 


IX.  OZ^NA. 

Causation. — This  term  is  appUed  to  all  those  cases  which  are  attended 
with  fetid  discharge  &om  the  nose.  The  causes  of  oziena  are  in  some 
cases  mere  chronicity  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  sur£Eioe,  in  some 
ulcerative  destruction  or  gangrene,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  oases 
caries  or  necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones.  These  several  morbid  conditions 
iire  for  the  most  part  connected,  either  with  scrofula,  with  syphihs,  with 
lupus,  or  with  polypoid  or  malignant  growths  occurring  in  the  nasal 
•cavities. 

Symptoms.— 'The  discbarge  which  escapes  from  the  nostrils  varies  con- 
siderably both  in  character  and  in  quantity.  Sometimes  it  difers  httle 
in  appearance  from  ordinary  mucus,  often  it  is  thick  and  purulent,  some- 
times  it  contains  blood,  sometimes  it  is  thin  and  ichorous.  It'  frequently 
.also  tends  to  concrete  in  the  cavities  of  the  nostrils  into  thick  crusts. 
The  accumulation  of  unhealthy  discharges  in  the  antrum  and  other 
sinuaes  connected  with  the  nose  often  leads  to  their  decomposition,  and 
to  fetor ;  and  the  escape  of  such  discharges  is  apt  to  take  place  at  irre- 
gular intervals.  The  nature  of  the  stench  which  is  emitted  varies  greatly 
both  in  quality  and  in  intensity.  In  some  cases  it  is  horribly  disgusting. 
Ozffina  is  generally  attended  with  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  smell. 

The  source  of  fetor  may,  even  in  the  absence  of  discharge,  be  readily 
ascertained  by  making  the  patient  respire  alternately  through  the  mouth 
and  nose,  and  ascertaining  under  which  of  these  conditions  it  is  chiefly 
■developed. 

Treatment. — For  this  purpose  the  determination  of  the  cause  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  If  it  be  syphilitic,  antisyphilitic  remedies  must 
be  given ;  if  connected  with  enfeebled  constitution,  tonics  and  good  diet 
most  be  enjoined.  Under  any  circumstances  the  nose  should  be  kept 
clean ;  it  should  be  frequently  washed  out,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  the 
nasal  douche,  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  or  a  weak  solution  of  quinine, 
-Condy's  fluid,  chlorinated  soda,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  carbohc  acid ;  and 
either  stronger  solutions  of  the  same  agents  should  be  occasionally 
«mployed  as  injections,  or  appropriate  powders  should  be  frequently 
blown  in  or  sniffed  up.    For  the  latter  purpose  Trousseau  reccommends 
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bismuth  dilated  with  an  equal  part  of  some  inert  powder,  or  vhit& 
precipitate  mixed  with  about  forty  times  its  weight  of  finely  powdered 
sugar.  

X.  MORBID  GROWTHS. 

A.  Ttdercle. — ^Miliary  tubercles  are  described  by  Virchow  as  occasion- 
ally affecting  the  mucous  surface  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  nose,  and 
there  producing  shallow  sinuous  ulcers,  such  as  characterise  the  tuber- 
cular process  in  other  mucous  membranes.  Tuberculosis  of  the  t<mgQe 
for  the  most  part  affects  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ,  and  is  generally 
associated  with  similar  disease  about  the  fauces.  Tubercular  ulcer* 
affecting  these  situations  are  much  like  the  tubercular  ulcers  of  other 
mucous  membranes.  They  are  at  first  shallow,  circular,  ashy  pits, 
which  run  together,  and  form  intractable,  slowly  spreading  ulcers,  varioas 
in  size,  sinuous  in  outline,  with  irregular  thickened  congested  margins^ 
and  depressed  shreddy  greyish  surfsMse. 

B.  Syphilis. — SyphiUs  in  its  secondary  and  tertiar}-  stages  is  very  apt 
to  affect  the  tract  of  mucous  membane  now  under  consideration.  1> 
Erythematous  patches,  for  the  most  part  symmetrical,  may  appear  on  the 
pharynx  or  palate,  inside  the  lips,  or  elsewhere  in  the  mouth,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  secondary  cutaneous  eruption.  2.  Mucous  tubercle 
may  develop  during  the  same  period,  principally  on  the  lips,  dorsum  and 
edges  of  the  tongue,  tonsils,  and  palate,  and  in  the  pharynx ;  and  shallow 
ulcers,  secondary  to  these  tubercles,  or  of  independent  origin,  are  not 
unfrequent  in  the  same  situations.  8.  At  a  later  period  of  the  disease 
deep  ulcers  appear,  most  commonly  in  the  soft  palate,  tonsils,  fauces,  and 
pharynx,  fi:equently  spreading  in  a  serpiginous  manner,  and  gradually 
involving  a  wide  extent  of  surface  or  penetrating  deeply,  and  in  either 
case  leading  to  serious  destruction  of  tissue.  4.  Lastly,  gummatous 
tumours  are  not  uncommonly  developed  in  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx, 
but  more  especially  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 

For  a  further  account  of  these  affections,  and  their  treatment,  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  upon  syphilis. 

C.  Malignant  tumours. — Tumours  of  various  kinds  originate  in,  or 
involve,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  or  the  organs 
which  are  contained  within  the  mouth.  But  it  scarcely  &Us  within  the 
province  of  the  physician  either  to  investigate  or  to  treat  them.  Malignant 
affections  of  these  parts  alone  have  any  medical  interest.  They  are  not 
uncommon. 

In  persons  advanced  in  years,  epithehoma  of  the  lips  (more  especially 
of  the  lower  lip)  is  apt  to  occur ;  in  those  who  have  attained  or  passed 
middle  life  a  similar  affection  of  the  tongue  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  not 
un&equently,  under  the  same  circumstance  of  age,  malignant  iUseaae 
(mostly  epithelioma  bat  sometimes  carcinoma,  sometimes  sarcoma)  be- 
comes developed  in  some  part  of  the  fauces  or  pharynx.  Again,  malig- 
nant tumours  (commonly  some  soft  variety  of  carcinoma  or  sarcoma) 
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occasionally  form  in  connection  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
for  the  most  part  in  young  children  or  persons  advanced  in  life.  Further, 
sarcomatous  and  carcinomatous  tumours,  originating  either  in  periosteum 
or  in  bone,  form  outgrowths  from  the  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
from  those  bounding  the  nasal  cavity,  and  from  the  cervical  vertebra. 

Malignant  tumours  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  nearly  always 
primary ;  they  are  often  slow  and  insidious  in  their  progress,  and  apt  at 
first  to  be  mistaken  for  some  trivial  affection ;  they  are  especially  liable 
when  they  have  made  some  progress  to  be  confounded  with  syphilitio 
affections.  That  they  are  not  syphilitic  is,  however,  soon  revealed  by  the 
total  inoperativeness  upon  them  of  antisyphilitic  treatment,  and  by  their 
farther  progress.  They  gradually  and  surely  invade  the  surrounding  tex- 
tures, gradually  ulcerate  and  slough  (causing  more  and  more  extensive 
destmction,  and  yielding  a  foul  discharge),  and  always  before  long  involve 
the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  These  then  form  gradually  enlarg- 
ing tumours,  which  presently  undergo  precisely  the  same  changes  as  the 
primary  tumour.  The  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  which  is  often  very  un- 
certain in  the  beginning,  rests  mainly  upon  microscopic  examination,  and 
on  careful  observation  of  their  gradual  and  characteristic  progress. 

Their  treatment  is  purely  surgical. 


Section  II.— DISEASES   OP   THE    (ESOPHAGUS. 
I.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Anatomical  relations. — The  oesophagus  commences  at  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  and  runs 
down  along  the  spine,  a  little  to  the  left  side,  as  far  as  the  ninth  dorsal 
vertebra,  opposite  which  it  penetrates  the  diaphragm,  and  opens  into  the 
stomach.  In  the  neck  it  has  the  trachea  in  front  of  it,  with  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves  between  them,  and  on  either  side  the  common  carotid 
artery.  In  the  chest  it  is  covered  in  front  by  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea 
and  then  crossed  by  the  left  bronchus,  after  which  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  pericardium.  On  either  side  of  it  is  the  pleura.  The  transverse 
and  descending  arch  of  the  aorta  cross  the  front  and  left  side  of  the  oeso- 
I^iagus  on  the  level  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae ;  and  the 
thonudc  portion  of  that  vessel  lies  to  its  left  and  behind  it  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  course,  excepting  just  as  it  perforates  the  diaphragm,  when  the 
aorta  slips  altogether  behind  it. 


n.   INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Cautation  and  morbid  anatomy, — The  oesophagus  is  liable  to  share  in 
1^  thoee  inflammatory  conditions  which  affect  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  the  inflammation  of  a  simple  '  cold '  may  travel 
downwards  along  this  tube ;  and  when  inflammation  of  special  intensitj 
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involves  the  organs  in  relation  with  it,  the  oesophageal  inflammation  may 
be  equally  intense.  Ocoasionallj,  indeed,  under  such  circumstwces 
thickening  of  its  walls,  with  purulent  infiltration  of  them  and  of  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue,  may  extend  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
«ardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  Further,  the  specific  eruptions  of  some  of 
the  infectious  fevers  may  involve  the  oesophagus,  the  diphtheritic  bite 
membrane  may  pervade  its  whole  extent,  and  aphthous  patches  mayloim 
here  and  there  upon  it.  Inflammation  is  sometimes  also  the  result  of 
swallowing  boiling  water  or  corrosive  substances,  such  as  the  miuerti 
acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  other  chemical  agents. 

Symptoms. — In  nearly  all  the  above  cases  the  oesophageal  inflamma- 
tion  is  associated  with  similar  but  probably  more  severe  inflammatjoa, 
either  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  fauces  above,  or  of  the  stomach  below ; 
and  the  graver  symptoms  of  these  other  affections  tend  to  mask  the 
presence  of  the  oesophageal  complication.  The  special  indications  of  in- 
flammation of  the  oesophagus  are :  heat  and  pain  in  the  course  of  that 
tube ;  aggravation  of  pain  iu  the  same  situation  during  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, and  in  severe  cases  inabiUty  to  swallow  ;  and  tenderness  on  pressnre 
appUed  to  the  neck  in  the  situation  of  the  oesophagus.  The  absence, 
however,  of  such  symptoms  does  not  disprove  the  presence  of  either 
general  shght  inflammation,  or  limited  tracts  of  inflammation. 


m.  CHBONIC  AND  OBSTRUCTIVE  DISEASES  OF  THE 
(ESOPHAGUS. 

A.   Ulceration. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — The  most  frequent  causes  of  nlceia- 
tion  are  mechanical  violence,  and  the  operation  of  destructive  reagents,  to 
which  may  be  added  perforation  of  the  oesophagus  from  without. 

Small  ulcers  and  mere  excoriations  doubtless  get  well,  as  a  rule,  with- 
out leaving  any  permanent  ill  effects  behind ;  but  when  ulcers  are  extoi- 
sive  and  deep,  even  though  they  be  free  from  any  malignant  taint,  they 
are  Uable  sooner  or  later  to  induce  serious  results.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  cicatrisation,  with  consequent  contraction  of  the  calibre  of 
the  tube,  and  the  supervention  of  a  stricture  which  tends  to  become  mon 
and  more  tight..  Other  results  are  the  formation  of  a  sinus  between  the 
oesophagus  and  trachea,  or  left  bronchus,  and  the  perforation  of  an  arteiy. 

B.  Morbid  Growths. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  oesophagus  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  syphJlitw 
disease  with  ulceration,  which  by  cicatrisation  may  cause  more  or  less 
serious  contraction  and  obstruction.  Of  all  adventitious  formations,  how- 
«ver,  the  most  common  and  the  gravest  are  of  a  malignant  character. 
These  are  chiefly  met  with  after  the  age  of  40  or  45,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  are  of  primary  origin.  The  most  frequent  variety  ol  ma- 
lignant disease  probably  is  epithelioma ;  but  enceph^oid  and  sdnfaoaf 
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cancers  are  not  nnfreqaent ;  and  colloid  cancer  also  has  been  observed. 
The  seat  of  the  disease  varies.  In  some  cases  it  occupies  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  tube,  probably  then  involving  also  the  contiguous  pharynx  and 
larynx  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  found  at  the  lower  extremity,  when  it  is  often 
associated  with  similar  disease  of  the  neighbouring  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stomach ;  but  in  tlie  greater  nmnber  of  cases  it  occurs  in  some  inter- 
mediate region,  and  very  fiiequently  in  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  in 
relation  with  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  The  affection,  when  primary, 
usually  commences  at  some  spot  in  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucons  tissues,  whence  it  spreads,  superficially,  so  that  before  long  it 
probably  occupies  three  or  four  inches  of  the  length  of  the  cesophagus  and 
its  whole  circumference ;  and  in  depth,  so  that  sooner  or  later  it  implicates 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  probably  invades  also  the  trachea  or 
other  neighbouring  tissues  and  organs.  The  free  aspect  of  the  growth  is 
at  first  somewhat  nodulated ;  but  the  nodules  running  together  soon  form 
fiattish  elevations,  in  connection  with  which,  before  long,  ulceration, 
sloughing,  and  the  formation  of  fungous  outgrowths  take  place.  The 
thickened  walls  and  nodulated  outgrowths  reduce  the  calibre  of  the 
<BSophaga8,  and  sometimes  render  it  almost  impervious.  The  subsequent 
ulcerative  destruction  occasionaUy  leads  to  its  imperfect  restoration.  When 
the  disease  is  of  the  colloid  variety,  the  close-set  vesicles  of  the  growth 
open  on  the  mucous  surface,  and  abundant,  clear,  glairy  fluid  escapes. 

In  the  progress  of  malignant  disease  various  accidents  are  apt  to  arise. 
Sometimes  the  trachea  or  left  bronchus  gets  perforated,  and  a  communi- 
cation between  it  and  the  oesophagus  established ;  sometimes  the  oesopha- 
gus opens  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  or  externally,  or  communicates 
by  ulceration  with  one  of  the  oesophageal  or  intercostal  arteries,  or  the 
left  subclavian.  And,  besides  the  mere  spread  by  contiguity,  oesophageal 
malignant  growths,  like  those  of  other  parts,  soon  cause  secondary  disease 
in  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  and,  if  the  patient  survive  sufficiently 
long,  disease  of  remote  organs.  The  involvement  of  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  if  they  be  those  of  the  neck,  is  very  often  valuable  as  an  aid 
to  diagnosis.  Further,  it  not  very  unfirequently  happens  that  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve,  especially  that  of  the  left  side,  is  implicated,  and  paralysis 
o{  the  corresponding  vocal  cord  induced. 

C.    Affections  implicating  the  (Esophagus  from  without. 

Causation  and  morbid  amitomy. — The  oesophagus  is  apt  to  be  pressed 
upon  or  otherwise  affected  by  tumours  and  other  morbid  conditions  origi- 
nating externally  to  it ;  and  the  patient's  sufferings  in  many  such  oases 
are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  interference  with  the  functions  of  this 
canal.  Thus  it  may  be  compressed  by  an  overgrown  thyroid  body 
encircling  the  trachea  and  acting  upon  it  laterally ;  by  a  carotid  or  in- 
nominate aneurysm,  or  an  aneurysm  of  the  descending  arch  or  thoracic 
aorta;  by  enlargements  of  the  bronchial  glands  and  other  mediastinal 
growths ;  by  tumours  springing  from  the  vertebrte ;  by  abscesses  ;  and 
even  by  a  distended  pericardium  or  dilated  auricles. 
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Again,  aneurysms  and  abscesses  not  nnfreqaently  open  into  the  oeso- 
phagns  with  a  sudden  and  copious  escape  of  blood  or  pus.  Oecasiontlly 
they  open  simultaneously  into  the  oeeophagns  and  trachea,  or  one  of  the 
bronchi,  causing  more  or  less  free  communication  between  these  tubes. 
And  further,  rupture  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorade 
aorta  occasionally  causes  an  accumulation  of  ooagnlum  around  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  oesophagus  with  complete  obetmotion  of  its  passage. 

D.  Dilatation. 
Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Whenever  a  stricture  of  the  oeso- 
phagus has  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  a  tendency  shows  itself  for  the 
part  of  the  tube  below  to  contract  and  even  to  undergo  atrophy,  and  for 
the  part  of  the  tube  above  to  become  dilated,  and  at  the  same  hypertio- 
phied  in  respect  of  its  muscular  parietes.  The  same  results  indeed  follow 
here  that  follow  in  the  case  of  the  bladder  when  there  is  stricture  of  the 
urethra.  The  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  dm 
strikingly  apparent ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  considerable,  and  esfe- 
cially  when  stricture  is  situated  low  down,  is  non-malignant,  and  has 
been  in  existence  for  many  years.  Under  such  circumstances  the  oeaopha- 
gus  becomes  dilated  either  in  its  whole  length,  or  in  a  part  of  its  length 
only,  forming  an  elongated  pouch,  which  may  have  a  circumference  of  fin 
or  six  inches.  Such  dilatations  are  sometimes  discovered  in  cases  where 
their  development  cannot  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  any  mechanical 
impediment.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  they  must  even  here  be  dne, 
partly  to  distension  by  accumulated  contents,  and  partly  to  powerful  and 
sustained  efforts  of  the  muscular  tunic  to  drive  these  contents  onwards ; 
and  that  hence  there  must  have  been  in  the  first  instance  some  weakness 
or  sluggishness  of  the  tube,  some  virtual  impediment,  permitting  of  socb 
accumulation. 

E.  Spasm  and  Paralysis. 

Spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  generally  occurs  in  nervous 
persons,  and  especially  in  hysterical  women.  It  may  appear,  however, 
without  obvious  cause  in  persons  of  quite  different  nervous  organisation ; 
and  not  unfrequently  supervenes  in  the  course  of  organic  oesophageal 
disease,  causing  temporary  aggravation  of  the  patient's  symptoms. 

Paralytic  conditions  of  the  oesophagus  are  rare.  They  may  be  hyste- 
rical, or  dependent  on  profound  affection  of  the  central  nervous  organs. 
Occasionally  they  are  a  result  of  inflanunation  of  the  tube. 

F.  Symptoms,  Dysphagia. 
A  conunon  symptom  of  nearly  all  the  above  lesions  is  dysphagia,  or 
difficulty  or  pain  in  swallowing.  It  is  this  symptom,  indeed,  which 
generally  first  attracts  attention  to  the  oesophagus  as  the  seat  of  disease ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case,  by  the  supervention 
or  non-supervention  of  other  phenomena  (oftentimes  mere  hints),  that 
we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  which  is 
present. 
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Dysphagia  is  a  symptom  of  many  other  morbid  conditions  besides 
these;  and  especially  of  affections  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  larynx,  and 
pharynx.  But  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  for  the  most  part  merely 
a  subordinate  symptom  of  diseases  otherwise  well  characterised.  It 
is  very  different,  however,  when  the  impediment  to  swallowing  exists  in 
the  course  of  the  cesophagus ;  it  is  then  not  merely  a  symptom,  but  it  is 
the  symptom  by  which  alone,  in  many  cases,  the  presence  of  disease  is 
indicated. 

The  symptoms  of  organic  obstruction  are  usually  of  slow  development ; 
the  patient  perhaps  first  experiences  an  occasional  hitch  in  the  passage  of 
food  to  the  stomach — a  hitch  which  is  chiefly  obvious  when  soUds  are 
being  swallowed.  This  is  variable,  partly  because  the  bulk  and  character 
of  the  swallowed  bolus  differ  from  time  to  time,  and  partly  from  the 
occasional  superaddition  of  spasmodic  contraction.  Further,  it  is  pro- 
bably always  referred  to  a  definite  point,  and  is  not  unfrequently  asso- 
ciated with  soreness  or  pain  there.  For  some  time  probably  these 
symptoms  have  little  attention  paid  to  them  ;  but  gradually  they  increase 
in  severity  and  constancy,  and  attend  the  swallowing  of  both  hquids  and 
solids ;  further,  the  food  before  long  begins  to  accumulate  above  the  seat 
of  obstruction,  and  hence  to  be  regurgitated  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time  with  a  kind  of  gulp — an  effort  which  often  has  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  ordinary  vomiting.  The  period  at  which  regurgitation 
takes  place  after  deglutition  depends  partly  on  the  seat  of  obstruction, 
partly  on  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the  oesophagus,  and  partly  upon  its 
condition  as  to  dilatation.  Generally  when  the  obstruction  is  high  up, 
the  regurgitation  is  immediate ;  when,  however,  it  is  low  down,  as  at  the 
cardiac  extremity,  the  return  of  food  is  usually  delayed  for  a  few  seconds 
or  minutes,  and  in  some  cases  for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  more.  The 
flood  indeed  may  be  retained  so  long  as  to  undergo  early  putrefactive 
changes,  but  the  vomit  contains  neither  the  acid  secretions  of  the  stomach, 
nor  bile.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  patient  has  to  restrict  his  diet  to 
slops,  and  ere  long  finds  that  he  can  take  even  such  food  as  this  only  in 
the  smallest  quantities,  and  with  difficulty  and  distress.  He  then  rapidly 
emaciates,  his  abdomen  becomes  hoUow,  and,  if  no  fatal  complication 
ensue,  he  dies  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  suffering  &om  simple 
starvation.  Such  deaths  are  usually  exceedingly  distressing,  because  the 
patient,  as  a  rule,  retains  his  mental  powers  unimpaired  to  the  last,  and 
craves  for  nourishment  which  cannot  be  administered  to  him.  These  are 
the  general  symptoms  of  oesophageal  obstruction  ending  fatally.  But  the 
progress  of  the  case  is  usually  largely  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease  on  which  it  depends. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  simple  stricture  from  a  cicatrix,  its  course  is 
generally  much  protracted.  And  although  such  cases  are  often  ulti- 
mately fatal,  instances  are  on  record  in  which  patients  have  lived,  though 
vrith  more  or  less  discomfort,  to  a  good  old  age,  and  have  then  died  of 
some  other  aUment.  It  is  in  them  especially  that  dilatation  of  the  tube 
above  the  stricture  with  compensatory  hypertrophy  takes  place — condi- 
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tions  which,  confined  within  certain  limits,  tend  to  neutralise  the  effects 
of  the  stricture. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  malignant  disease,  this  fact  is  often  for  a  whOe 
incapable  of  determination.  The  points  which  especially  indicate  it  are : 
the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  the  case  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse ; 
the  advanced  age  of  the  patient ;  the  appearance  of  indurated  glands  in 
the  neck ;  the  supervention  of  hoarseness  or  impurity  of  voice  from  impli- 
cation of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ;  and  the  discharge  from  the 
oesophagus,  in  company  with  regurgitated  food,  of  offensive,  puriform,  or 
sanious  matter  or  detritus.  Further,  the  sudden  discharge  of  blood  in  large 
quantity,  or  the  establishment  of  a  communication  between  the  oesopha- 
gus and  air-passages,  strongly  indicates,  though  it  does  not  prove 
absolutely,  the  presence  of  a  malignant  tdcer.  Copious  hemorrhage  is 
occasionally  one  of  the  earliest  phenomena. 

The  symptoms  due  to  the  pressure  of  external  growths  differ  but  little 
from  those  arising  from  actual  disease  of  the  oesophageal  walls ;  indeed, 
the  latter  usually  after  a  time  become  distinctly  implicated.  To  aid  our 
diagnosis  we  must  caiefully  explore  the  neck  and  thorax,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  be  an  enlarged  thyroid  body,  a  mediastinal 
growth,  an  aneurysm,  or  any  other  form  of  tumour.  But  although  in 
many  such  cases  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  in  many 
all  our  efforts  will  necessarily  be  fruitless. 

We  have  stated  that  organic  obstruction  is  usually  of  slow  devebp- 
ment ;  nevertheless  it  occasionally  arises  with  sudden  completeness.  In 
the  case,  for  example,  of  obstruction  from  the  compression  exerted  by  a 
circle  of  effused  blood  aroimd  the  cardiac  orifice,  the  symptoms  occur 
quite  suddenly,  and  the  patient  dies  probably  of  starvation  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

An  important  point  in  reference  to  oesophageal  obstruction  is  to  ascer- 
tain its  exact  seat.  It  is  important,  partly  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted,  partly  as  an  element  in  determining  the  exact  nature 
of  the  obstruction.  Its  site  may  be  pretty  correctly  determined  in  many 
cases  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient.  It  is  often  indicated  to  some 
extent  by  the  phenomena  idready  considered  which  follow  the  ingestion 
of  a  few  mouthfuls  of  milk  or  other  food.  It  is,  however,  on  the  passage 
of  the  bougie,  and  the  determination  of  the  exact  point  at  which  its 
progress  gets  arrested,  that  our  main  reliance  must  be  placed.  Anotha 
occasionally  useful  method  is  that  of  auscultating  the  oesophagus.  If  the 
stethoscope  be  applied  to  the  back  in  the  course  of  this  tube,  and  the 
person  examined  be  made  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  fluid,  its  momentary 
passage  in  the  form  of  a  compact  mass  is  distinctly  audible.  If,  however, 
an  impediment  exist,  especially  if  the  impediment  be  considerable,  there 
will  be  some  obvious  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  mass  at  its  seat ;  and, 
moreover,  the  mass,  instead  of  passing  in  a  compact  form,  will  probably 
trickle  through  in  driblets,  and  its  passage  be  attended  with  comparatively 
prolonged  gurgling.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  determine  on  one 
occasion  the  existence  of  gurgling  at  a  particular  spot.    We  must  ascer- 
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tain,  by  repeated  observation,  whether  that  localised  gargling  is  perma- 
nent or  not. 

Dilatation  alone  of  the  oesophagus  is  an  impediment  to  the  act  of 
deglutition.  The  presence  of  dilatation,  even  if  there  be  muscular  hyper- 
trophy, necessarily  renders  the  oesophagus  a  less  efficient  instrument  for 
the  propulsion  of  its  contents.  These,  instead  of  being  driven  readily  and 
rapidly  onwards,  accumulate  in  the  flaccid  bag,  and  thence  find  their  way 
fitfully  into  the  stomach.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  con- 
nected with  dilatation  is  the  tendency  which  there  often  is  for  the  accu- 
mulated contents  of  the  tube  to  be  regurgitated  by  an  effort,  more  or  less 
voluntary,  into  the  mouth,  as  in  the  act  of  rumination. 

Spasmodic  stricture  is  apt  to  come  and  go  more  or  less  suddenly,  and, 
if  it  be  long  continued,  to  present  intermissions  or  variations  of  severity. 
It  is  attended  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of  organic  stricture,  for  which 
it  may  easily  be  mistaken,  and  may  even,  if  neglected,  lead  to  death  by 
starvation.  The  diagnosis  rests  partly  on  this  patient's  history  and 
general  state  of  health,  partly  on  the  variableness  of  the  oesophageal 
obstruction,  and  partly  on  the  evidence  famished  by  the  unopposed  pas- 
sage of  the  bougie.  It  may  affect  any  part  of  the  oesophagus.  In  one 
case  under  our  care  a  man  of  50  had  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  which  for  a  week  prevented  him  from  swallowing  the 
least  portion  of  fluid  or  solid  food.  The  act  of  deglutition  was  performed, 
but  followed  immediately  by  the  spasmodic  ejection  of  whatever  he  had 
attempted  to  swallow.  He  was  permanently  cured  by  a  single  introduction 
of  the  bougie.  In  another  case  an  hysterical  girl  had  obstruction  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  oesophagus.  For  many  weeks  little,  if  any,  food  entered 
the  stomach ;  but  it  was  retained  in  the  oesophagus  for  a  variable  time, 
and  then  regurgitated  without  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  vomiting.  In 
this  case  also  a  cure  was  effected  by  the  use  of  the  bougie. 

The  symptoms  due  to  paralysis  of  the  gullet  are  also  mainly  those  of 
obstruction.  The  food  &ils  to  be  transmitted  onwards  to  the  stomach, 
and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  tube,  to  distend  it,  and 
aconerjor  later  to  be  regurgitated.    The  bougie  passes  without  impediment. 

G.  Treatment. 
(Esophageal  obstruction  is,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  difficult 
and  unsatisfactory  of  treatment.  If  it  be  functional  only,  the  passage  of 
a  bougie  will  sometimes  at  once  restore  the  capability  of  swallowing. 
The  permanent  cure,  however,  of  such  cases  is  often  to  be  obtained  only 
by  curing  the  nervous  conditions  on  which  the  obstruction  depends.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  obstruction  be  organic,  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
is  to  render  the  occlusion  of  the  tube  more  and  more  complete,  and  actual 
core  is  probably  out  of  the  question.  We  have  no  drugs  which  promote 
the  absorption  of  cicatricial  bands,  or  of  carcinomatous  or  other  tumours. 
We  can,  however,  in  some  cases,  by  surgical  means,  check  the  progress 
of  contraction,  and  even  cause  dilatation  of  a  part  already  strictured. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  importance,  for  diagnostic  purposes,  of  passing 
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an  oesophageal  bougie.    The  careful  passage  of  a  bougie  thiough  a  siric- 
ture,  and  the  repetition  of  the  operation  at  intervals  with  instnunents  of 
gradually  increasing  size,  will  not  only  aid  us  in  diagnosis,  but  in  some 
cases  reUeve  the  stricture  materially,  and  maintain  that  relief.    The 
passing  of  a  bougie,  however,  through  an  obstructed  oesophagus  is  an 
operation  of  much  delicacy,  and  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  danger, 
especially  if  the  impediment  consist  of  a  tract  of  soft  ulcerating  cancerous 
material,  or  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  thoracic  aneurysm.    The  bougie 
may  in  fact,  under  such  circumstances,  readily  form  a  £Eilse  passage  into 
either  the  trachea,  the  mediastinum,  or  the  cavity  of  an  aneurysm,  and  so 
induce  speedily  f&tal  symptoms.     So  great  is  this  danger,  that  many 
practitioners  regard  this  mode  of  treatment  as  almost  entirely  inadmis- 
sible ;  and  indeed  it  must,  we  think,  be  conceded  that  it  is  quite  inadmis- 
sible in  cases  of  compression  of  the  oesophagus  by  an  aneurysm,  and  in 
«ases  of  malignant  disease  in  which  ulceration  or  sloughing  has  taken 
place.    But  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  doubt  of  the  benefit  which  may 
accrue  from  the  regulated  use  of  the  bougie,  in  skilful  hands,  in  cases  of 
simple  stricture.     The  dilator  suggested  by  Dr.  M.  Mackenzie  is  well 
suited  for  such  cases.     The  passage  of  the  bougie  has  occasionally  rap- 
tured an  abscess  to  which  obstruction  was  due,  and  in  this  way  cured  the 
patient.    When  the  ingestion  of  food  is  largely  interfered  with,  and  the 
patient  shows  manifest  signs  of  starvation,  the  question  as  to  whether  he 
may  be  supplied  with  food  by  any  other  route  than  the  oesophagus  arises. 
The  use  of  nutritive  enemata  is  one  of  the  methods  which  suggest  them- 
selves, and  is  often  useful  in  prolonging  life.    Another  method  is  that  of 
laying  open  the  stomach  itself  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and 
feeding  the  patient  through  the  artificial  opening.    This  operation  has 
occasionally  been  performed,  and  although  the  cases  have  not  been  very 
successful,  the  feasibility  of  the  operation  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
When  the  stricture  is  simply  spasmodic,  it  may,  as  we  have  aheady 
shown,  generally  be  treated  successfully  by  the  employment  of  the  boogie. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  dysphagia  is  due  to  paralysis  or  simple  dilata- 
tion of  the  oesophagus,  the  patient  may,  of  course,  be  fed  and  life  main- 
tained by  the  constant  use  of  the  stomach-pump. 


Section  m.— DISEASES  OF   THE   STOMACH,  INTESTINES, 
AND  PEBITONEUM. 

I.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

A.  Anatomical  Relations. 
The  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  artificially  divided  into  regions  whicb 
are  convenient  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  organs  sitaated  within. 
This  division  is  usually  effected  by  drawing  two  horizontal  lines:  one 
above,  firom  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  ribs  descend  on  the  (me  aide  to 
the  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side ;  one  below,  between  the  an- 
terior superior  spines  of  the  iliac  bones  ;  and  then  interseotiiig  them  hj 
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two  vertical  lines  drawn,  one  on  either  aide,  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
eighth  rib  above  to  the  centre  of  Ponpart's  ligament  below.  Nine  on- 
«qual  spaces  are  thus  mapped  out ;  of  which  the  three  occupying  the 
median  aspect  of  the  abdomen  are,  from  above  downwards,  the  epigastrium 
or  nerohiculus  cordis,  the  umbilical  region,  and  the  hypogastrium, ;  and 
the  three  on  either  side  are,  in  the  same  order,  the  hypochondrium,  the 
lumbar  region,  and  the  iliac  region.  The  hypochondriac  and  iliac  regions 
are  small  and  triangular ;  the  lumbar  extend  round  to  the  spine,  occu- 
pying on  either  side  the  whole  interval  between  the  ribs  and  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  and  are,  therefore,  of  considerable  extent. 

The  epigastric  region  is  occupied  mainly  by  the  stomach,  inclusive  of 
its  pyloric  extremity,  portions  of  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver  ap- 
pearing above  on  either  side  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  more  deeply  seated 
Ue  the  hepatic  vessels,  pancreas,  coeliac  axis,  and  semilunar  ganglia.  The 
umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  small  intestine;  along  the  upper  part  passes  the 
transverse  colon,  and  into  the  lower  part  ascend  the  distended  bladder 
and  the  gravid  uterus.  Deep  in  these  regions  lie  the  third  portion  of  the 
duodenum  above,  and  the  mesentery  with  its  vessels  and  glands  below. 
The  aorta  divides  opposite  the  navel.  The  right  hypochondriac  region 
contains  the  lower  edge  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  with  the  gall-bladder, 
and  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon ;  more  deeply  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  the  duodenum ;  and  more  deeply  still  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
kidney  and  the  supra- renal  capsule.  The  left  hypochondrium  is  occupied  by 
the  lower  portion  of  the  spleen,  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  the 
splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  more  deeply  by  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
kidney  and  the  supra-renal  body.  Each  Iwmbar  region  is  occupied  by  the 
eon  volutions  of  the  smaU  intestine,  laterally  by  the  ascending  or  descending 
colon,  and  further  back  by  the  lower  half  of  one  of  the  kidneys.  In  the 
right  iliac  region  is  placed  the  caecum,  in  the  left  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

B.  Examination  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  direct  examination  of  the  abdomen  in  all  cases  of  disease  of  the 
contained  viscera,  and  in  all  affections  attended  with  symptoms  referrible 
to  these  organs,  should  never  be  neglected.  And  in  conducting  such 
examinations,  and  forming  our  opinions  from  them,  we  must  always 
recollect,  not  only  the  normal  positions  of  the  parts  within,  but  the  facts 
that  even  in  health  many  organs  are  liable  to  considerable  changes  of 
bulk  and  position,  and  that  in  disease  such  changes  are  often  in  the 
highest  degree  misleading.  Apart  from  rectal,  vaginal,  and  urethral  ex- 
aminations, which  we  shall  not  now  enter  upon,  the  methods  of  investi- 
gation include  inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  and  auscultation. 

1.  Inspection Much  may  often  be  learnt  by  simple  inspection.     The 

form  of  the  abdomen  in  many  diseases  is  no  doubt  entirely  normal ;  but  it 
is  often  importantly  and  characteristically  modified.  In  ca^es  of  extreme 
emaciation,  especially  from  starvation,  the  surface  becomes  flattened  or  even 
concave ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  retraction  of  the  parietes  is  frequently 
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observed  in  cerebral  disease,  particularly  among  children.     On  the  oflier 
band,  the  abdomen  is  often  more  prominent  than  natural.     This  condi- 
tion may  be  due  to  fat  in  the  parietes,  or  to  anasarca ;  in  which  case  the 
general  symmetry  of  the  belly  is  maintained,  but  the  umbilicus  is  usually 
deeply  sunk.    It  may  depend  on  distension  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  v 
when  not  unfrequently  the  abdominal  walls  (especially  if  they  be  thin)  are 
moulded  in  some  degree  to  the  alternate  depressions  and  elevations  of  the 
subjacent  organs.  When  distension  is  the  consequence  of  ascitic  accnma- 
lation,  the  belly  (owing  to  the  influence  of  gravitation)  has  a  tendency,  as 
the  patient  lies  on  bis  back,  to  expand  laterally  and  to  bulge  in  the  flanks— 
a  tendency,  however,  which  often  disappears  when  the  accumulation  be- 
comes very  large,  and  may  be  masked  by  coincident  tympanites  oi  rigidity 
of  the  parietes.      Enlargement  due  to  hypertrophy  of  solid  organs,  ia 
tumours,  or  to  abscesses,  is  rarely  symmetrical.    The  movements  of  the 
abdominal  walls  are  often  significant.     In  pericarditis  and  pleurisy,  and 
especially  in  paralytic  affections  of  the  diaphragm,  and  peritonitis,  with 
other  inflammatory  affections  of  the  abdominal  organs,  the  diaphragm 
is  inactive,  and  the  surface  of  the  belly  remains  quiescent  daring  respira- 
tion.   In  cases  of  distension  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  especially  if  it  be 
due  to  any  mechanical  impediment  to  their  action,  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  dilated  organs  may  often  be  distinctly  seen  and  traced.    It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  the  gravid 
uterus  are  distinctly  visible.    The  condition  of  the  parietes,  again,  may  be 
of  service  to  us.  We  may  note  the  presence  or  absence  of  eruptions,  or  of 
dilated  veins  which  generally  accompany  ascites,  tumours,  and  obstmctive 
disease  of  the  portal  vein,  vena  cava,  or  iUac  veins.     We  may  also  observe 
whether  they  present  circumscribed  redness,  brawniness,  or  swelling,  such 
as  indicates  the  pointing  of  an  abscess  or  the  extension  of  inflammation 
from  beneath,  or  whether  there  be  any  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  tumonr, 
or  an  umbUical  or  any  other  hernia.    Further,  it  may  be  remarked,  not 
only  that  abdominal  walls  which  have  been  the  seat  of  much  dropsical 
effusion  or  fatty  accumulation  fall  into  wrinkles  when  the  fluid  or  &t 
disappears,  but  also  that  when  once  the  abdomen  has  been  largely  dis- 
tended (whether  by  pregnancy,  ascites,  or  any  other  condition)  they  are 
liable  to  present  those  atrophic  lines  which  habitually  foUow  childbirth. 

2.  Palpation. — By  manual  or  tactile  examination  we  distinguish  the 
different  degrees  of  hardness,  softness,  resistance,  and  elasticity  of  the 
abdominal  walls  and  subjacent  parts,  and  can  thus  often  determine  the 
size,  shape,  quality,  and  relations  of  tumours.  Moreover,  we  may  recog- 
nise the  fluctuation  due  to  the  presence  of  fluid,  the  pulsation  of  arteries 
and  anevirysms,  the  thrill  or  crepitation  resulting  from  inflammatoiy  de- 
posit, and  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

When  the  parietes  are  flaccid,  especially  if  they  be  at  the  same  time 
thin,  we  may  sometimes  by  careful  manipulation  map  out  the  form  of  the 
kidneys  and  other  deep-seated  solid  organs.  Indeed,  under  such  circum- 
stances the  kidneys  have  been  mistaken  for  tumours,  and  the  abdominal 
arteries  (especially  those  which  lie  on  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum)  for 
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an  aneurysm.  When  the  walls  are  rigid  (as  in  taat  they  are  only  too  apt 
to  be  in  those  cases  where  examination  is  most  needed)  it  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly difficidt  to  determine  the  condition  of  parts  within.  Moreover, 
portions  of  the  rigid  recti  muscles  are  then  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
tumours.  In  this  case  the  patient  should  be  made  to  lie  on  his  back  with 
elevated  shoulders  and  knees,  and  heels  pressed  into  the  bed ;  and  then 
the  physician  with  warm  hand  or  hands  should  press  quietly  but  firmly 
on  the  abdomen,  making  the  patient  from  time  to  time  draw  a  deep 
breath.  By  such  means,  and  taking  constant  advantage  of  each  momentary 
relaxation,  he  may  often  in  a  short  time  overcome  the  muscular  rigidity, 
and  learn  all  that  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the  subjacent  organs.  If 
these  measures  fail,  the  patient  must  be  examined  under  the  influence  of 
ansesthetins. 

The  source  of  a  tumour  is  in  great  measure  distinguishable  by  its  site 
and  relations  to  the  abdominal  organs.  We  need  not  particularise  the 
different  localities  in  which  we  should  expect  to  discover  tumours  of  the 
Uver,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  other  viscera.  We  may,  however,  point  out  the  im- 
portance and  mode  of  determining  whether  a  tumour  be  in  the  abdominal 
walls  or  adherent  to  them,  or  spring  from  the  back  of  the  cavity,  or  be 
connected  with  some  of  the  movable  parts  within.  A  tumour  of  the  walls 
necessarily  rises  and  sinks  with  the  walls  during  respiration.  A  tumour 
connected  with  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  bowels,  or  omentum  ascends 
and  descends  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and,  if  unattached 
to  the  abdominal  walls  in  front,  can  be  distinctly  felt  to  glide  under  them. 
This  locomotion,  dependent  on  the  diaphragm,  is  of  course  most  obvious  in 
the  case  of  tumours  resting  against  the  diaphragm  or  near  it.  Tumours 
springing  from  the  kidneys  or  back  of  the  abdomen  are  usually  fixed,  or, 
if  movable  at  all,  generally  slightly  in  the  transverse  direction.  Many 
growths  connected  with  the  stomach,  bowels,  ovaries,  and  peritoneum  are 
£reely  movable,  either  under  the  hand  of  the  examiner  or  with  change  of 
position.  The  form,  size,  and  consistence  of  tumours,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  fluctuation  in  them,  are  points  of  importance. 

The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  generally  attended  with 
the  sense  of  fluctuation.  This  is  best  obtained  by  pressing  the  left  hand 
firmly  and  flat  upon  the  abdomen,  and  then  giving  a  sharp  tap  or  fillip 
with  the  fingers  of  the  opposite  hand.  It  is  most  marked  when  the  fluid 
is  abundant,  and  the  walls  thin  and  tense.  The  sense  of  fluctuation 
comprises  two  elements :  the  one  an  instantaneous  impulse  conveyed 
through  the  fluid  and  not  generally  very  perceptible ;  the  other  a  wave 
which  travels  over  its  surface  and  involves  the  abdominal  parietes.  The 
latter  is  what  is  usually  meant  by  the  term ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
it  (or  something  very  like  it)  is  occasionally  observed  in  flaccid  abdomens 
free  from  dropsy,  and  that  it  may  be  arrested  or  annulled  by  pressure 
made  on  the  abdomen  between  the  finger  which  percusses  and  the  hand 
which  receives  the  impression.  In  connection  with  the  presence  of  ascites 
it  may  be  observed  that  a  layer  of  fluid,  varying  say  from  half  to  one 
inch   in  thickness,  often  intervenes  between  the  upper  surface  of  an 
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enlarged  liver  and  the  anterior  abdominal  walls ;  and  that  the  presence  of 
the  hver  may  then  often  be  readily  detected  by  pressing  the  finger  per- 
pendicularly \nth  suddenness  and  force,  and  thus  displacing  the  fluid  and 
coming  into  sudden  contact  with  the  surftEtce  of  the  solid  organ. 

8.  Percvssion. — On  percussing  the  abdomen  we  obtain  as  a  general 
rule  resonance  or  dulness,  according  as  we  operate  over  the  stomach  and 
bowels  or  over  solid  organs.  Abdominal  resonance  is  higher  pitched  and 
more  musical  than  that  elicited  over  the  lungs.  It  is  also  much  more 
variable  in  health,  owing  to  the  varying  distension  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  percussion  note  is  of  coarse  higher  ac- 
cording as  the  tube  percussed  is  narrower ;  hence  deeper  notes  are  nsoally 
obtained  over  the  stomach  than  over  the  colon,  and  over  the  colon  than 
over  the  small  intestine.  But  in  morbid  states  (which  need  not  here  be 
specified)  the  stomach  may  contract  so  as  to  yield  a  note  like  that  of  the 
healthy  ileum,  or  the  ileum  or  colon  may  become  so  much  dilated  as  to 
famish  a  note  like  that  usually  belonging  to  the  stomach.  Althongh 
percussion  for  the  most  part  gives  a  doll  sound  over  solid  organs,  it  is  an 
important  fact  that  distinct  resonance  may  often  be  eUcited  over  tiie  thin 
edge  of  the  liver,  due  to  the  liver  and  abdominal  parietes  vibrating  to- 
gether over  the  subjacent  stomach.  Occasionally  also  such  resonance 
may  be  elicited  over  the  spleen.  The  determination  of  the  eutct  dis- 
tribution of  resonance  and  dulness  is  often  very  important  in  reference  to 
the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  tnmoors — the  coarse,  for  example,  which  the 
ascending,  descending,  or  transverse  colon  may  take  in  relation  to  a 
tumour,  often  deciding  for  us  whether  it  arises  in  the  kidney,  liver,  retro- 
peritoneal glands,  or  some  other  part.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  line  of  bowel  lying  superficially  to  a  solid  mass  may  be 
readily  overlooked  if  care  be  not  taken  in  the  examination ;  for  if,  as  in 
ordinary  percussion,  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  be  pressed  upon  the  part 
to  be  percussed,  the  bowel  may  be  readily  flattened  nnder  it«  influence, 
and  dulness  result.  In  all  such  cases,  and  indeed  generally  in  abdominal 
percussion,  when  we  are  anxious  to  make  a  minute  and  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  condition  of  parts  lying  immediately  under  the  walls,  it  a 
best  to  percuss  by  simply  filliping  the  surfoce  with  the  nail  of  the  ri^t 
forefinger.  Of  the  pecuhar  prolonged  thrill  often  observed  on  pereussioo 
over  a  hydatid  tumour  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

4.  Ausbvltaticm. — Of  course  gargling  and  musical  sounds  of  all  sorts 
maybe  heard  with  the  stethoscope  over  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal, 
but  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  learnt  firom  them.  Besides  these,  artenal 
murmurs  due  to  the  presence  of  aneurysms,  or  to  the  pressure  of  tmnoorB, 
or  of  the  stethoscope,  venous  murmurs  in  connection  with  the  gravid  utems, 
abdominal  tumours,  or  dilated  veins,  the  beats  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  fric- 
tion sounds  in  connection  with  hepatic  or  splenic  peritonitis,  may  be  met 
with  under  different  circumstances. 
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n.  GASTRITIS. 

Causation. — Acute  gastritia  in  its  severest  form  is  exceedingly  rare, 
unless  it  be  the  result  of  the  direct  application  of  irritant  or  corrosive 
Bobstances  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach.  Its  milder  varieties,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  very  common  at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes,  and  from 
their  mildness  not  unfrequently  escape  notice.  The  causes  of  gastritis  are 
various ;  and  include  the  ingestion  of  irritant  or  corrosive  substances,  the 
use  of  food  which  is  ill-masticated,  too  abundant,  or  unwholesome  (there- 
fore, excess  in  eating  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol),  exposure  to  cold,  and  other 
atmospheric  influences.  Among  predisposing  causes  must  be  enumerated 
constitutional  debility,  tuberculosis,  various  acute  febrile  complaints,  heart, 
long,  and  renal  disease,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Slight  inflammation,  though  obvious  enough  when 
seen,  as  in  the  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  during  life,  often  leaves  little 
trace  of  its  existence  after  death.  It  is  indicated  by  patchy  congestion  ; 
enlargement  of  the  epithelial  cells,  with  a  cloudy  condition  of  their  proto- 
plasm, and  the  appearance  of  fat  grannies  within  them  ;  similar  changes 
in  the  cells  of  the  mucous  glands ;  and  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  tissue. 
These  conditions  involve  some  degree  of  thickening  and  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  are  attended  with  the  formation  of  a  greater  or  less 
abxmdance  of  ropy  alkaline  mucus,  and  diminished  secretion  of  the  true 
gastric  juice.  But  these  are  not  the  only  changes.  Frequently,  small 
extravasations  of  blood  take  place  here  and  there  into  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  small  quantities  of  blood  may  even  escape  into  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach ;  and  sometimes  erosions,  shallow  ulcers,  or  super- 
ficial sloughs  are  developed.  Some  of  the  latter  appear  to  be  connected 
with  previous  hemorrhagic  infiltration,  if  not  dependent  on  it.  When  in- 
flammation is  due  to  the  action  of  corrosive  substances,  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances are  determined  largely  by  their  several  peculiarities  of  chemical 
action.  There  is  usually,  however,  intense  congestion,  ^-ith  more  or  less 
extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Inflammation  involving 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  gastric  walls  is  rare  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 
In  these  cases  they  are  swollen  in  their  entire  thickness,  sometimes  in- 
filtrated with  simple  inflammatory  exudation,  or  pus,  sometimes  presenting 
scattered  abscesses. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  chronic  inflammation  differs  little  from  that  of 
the  acute  affection.  There  is  generally,  however,  less  congestion  and  more 
degeneration.  The  mucous  membrane  is  usually  thicker  than  normal, 
pale,  and  comparatively  tough.  It  may  present  extravasations  of  blood, 
and  excoriations  or  ulcers.  But  more  frequently  it  is  studded  here  and 
there  with  black  or  slate -coloured  spots,  which  are  the  pigmental  remains 
of  old  extravasations  or  congestions;  and  with  opaque  white  patches, 
which  are  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epitheUal  contents  of  groups  of 
gland  tubes,  and  even  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  connective  tissue  between 
them,  and  are  often  associated  with  atrophy  and  shrivelling  of  the  glands, 
and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  cysts. 
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Symptoms  and  progress. — 1.  In  severe  idiopathic  gastiitie,  as  also  in 
gastritis  due  to  irritant  poisoning,  the  symptoms  are  of  an  exceedingly 
violent  character.  The  patient  suffers  from  intense  burning  and  shooting 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  lower  part  of  the  chest  in  front,  and  between 
the  shoulders,  attended  with  rigidity  and  retraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles ;  extreme  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  epigastric  region ;  aggrava- 
tion of  pain  on  drawing  a  deep  breath,  with  consequent  shallow  respiration; 
nausea,  retching,  and  vomiting,  not  only  after  everything  that  is  takw 
into  the  stomach,  but  even  when  the  organ  is  empty ;  total  loss  of  tqtpe- 
tite  ;  intense  thirst,  and  collapse,  marked  by  extreme  feebleness  of  pidse, 
coldness  and  pallor  of  surfeice,  cold  perspirations,  and  tendency  to  faint. 
Besides  these  symptoms,  distressing  hiccough  usually  supervenes,  and  the 
bowels  may  become  loose.  The  character  of  the  vomit  depends  on  circum- 
stances. Generally,  however,  it  comprises  mucus  (which  is  often  mingled 
with  altered  bloodj,  bile,  and  of  course  such  matters  as  have  been  swallowed. 
The  supervention  of  collapse,  which  forms  so  marked  a  phenomenon  of  the 
affection,  is  preceded  by  heat  of  skin  and  other  febrile  symptoms,  which, 
however,  soon  subside.  When  the  case  ends  fetally,  death  is  mostly  doe 
to  prostration ;  and  the  patient  usually  retains  consciousness  to  the  last. 
The  date  at  which  death  supervenes  varies  generally  between  one  and  six 
or  seven  days.    If  recovery  take  place,  it  is  usually  protracted. 

2.  In  the  commoner  and  milder  forms  of  acute  gastritis,  the  symptoms 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  characterise  the  graver  attacks  : 
namely,  heat  or  aching  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  tenderness  on  pressure 
in  the  epigastrium,  with  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
especially  the  recti,  and  the  endeavour  to  obtain  ease  by  bending  the  bod; 
forwards,  and  restraining  the  action  of  the  diaphragm;  irritabiUty  of 
stomach,  with  tendency  to  eructation  and  to  reject  by  vomiting  whatever 
is  taken  into  it ;  anorexia,  thirst,  and  febrile  disturbance.  Besides  which, 
the  tongue  is  usually  coated,  and  there  is  headache,  ^^ith  intolerance  of 
Ught,  depression  of  spirits,  and  disturbed  sleep.  The  symptoms  are  sub- 
ject, however,  to  great  variety,  and  even  the  most  characteristic  of  them 
may  be  absent. 

Pain  in  the  stomach  may  Ml  wholly,  or  exist  as  a  mere  sensation  of 
warmth,  or  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  violent  craving  for  food.  Ingestion 
of  food,  however,  in  such  cases  does  not  usually  give  the  anticipated  relief, 
and  often  brings  on  pain  and  induces  vomiting.  Irritability  of  the 
stomach  may  be  extreme ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  indicated  by 
frequent  eructations  only.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  the 
taking  of  food  or  drink,  except  in  moderation,  will  probably  ensure  its 
rejection  and  bring  on  epigastric  pain.  The  vomit  consists  of  ropy  aud 
tenaciovis  mucus,  mixed  vrith  matters  which  have  been  swallowed,  and  (if 
the  vomiting  have  been  prolonged)  with  bile.  Blood  in  small  quantities 
may  be  contained  in  it.  The  breath  is  febrile  or  offensive,  and  not  on- 
frequently  fetid.  The  eructations  occasionally  have  the  odour  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  Thirst  is  generally  a  marked  feature,  but  now  and  then 
is  wholly  absent.    The  temperature  is  usually  elevated  above  the  normal. 
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but  rarely  exceeds  100° ;  it  presents  yariations  during  the  day,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  an  afternoon  or  evening  rise.  The  patient  often  feels 
chilly,  and  even  has  distinct  rigors.  The  skin  is  hot,  but  disposed  to  be 
moist  at  times.  In  most  cases  the  tongue  becomes  covered  early  with  a 
thick  whitish  or  brownish  creamy  fur,  through  which  the  congested  fungi- 
form papillie  protrude  ;  but  it  may  be  abnormally  red  and  clean,  and  then 
often  dry,  glazed,  and  fissured.  In  some  cases  it  is  little  changed  &om 
the  normal.  Taste  is  usually  perverted ;  and  there  is  often  a  sensation 
of  bitterness  or  a  metallic  flavour.  Headache  is  usually  very  severe,  of 
an  aching  or  throbbing  character,  and  limited  to  some  particular  region. 
In  some  cases  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
■of  megrim.  Chiefly  when  the  headache  is  frontal  there  is  disturbance  of 
vision  and  photophobia.  The  patient  is  commonly  more  or  less  irritable- 
and  restless,  yet  depressed ;  he  is  often  drowsy,  yet  imable  to  obtain  re- 
freshing sleep — his  rest  being  disturbed  by  dreams.  Further,  the  action 
of  the  heart  frequently  becomes  enfeebled,  the  pulse  quick  and  small,  the 
«xtremities  cold ;  and  there  may  be  palpitation,  faintness,  dyspnoea,  and 
confusion  of  mind.  Associated  with  gastric  inflammation  there  is  often 
disturbance  of  the  bowels,  generally  flatulence,  and  either  constipation, 
griping  and  purging,  or  irregularity  of  action.  These  disturbances,  how- 
ever, are  in  many  cases  due  to  concurrent  inflammatory  implication  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels. 

In  some  cases  the  symptoms  of  the  milder  forms  of  acute  gastritis 
scarcely  differ  from  those  of  enteric  fever ;  while  in  some  they  are  httle 
more  than  such  as  constitute  an  ordinary  sick  headache ;  and  in  others 
amount  collectively  only  to  that  vague  sense  of  illness  to  which  the  term 
'  malaise '  is  commonly  applied.  In  young  children,  drowsiness  and 
other  cerebral  phenomena,  such  as  coma  and  convulsions,  are  not  imfre- 
quent  accompaniments  of  the  gastric  disorder ;  and  it  is  among  them  that 
diarrhoea  is  chiefly  common.  When  gastritis  arises  in  the  course  of  other 
affections  its  symptoms  are  hable  to  be  overlooked. 

3.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis  necessarily  present  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  acute  disorder,  but  are  on  the  whole  more 
va^e,  and  merge  into  those  included  in  the  collective  term  dyspepsia. 
The  patient,  moreover,  is  in  many  cases  liable  to  remissions,  during  which 
he  appears  to  enjoy  comparatively  good  health.  In  other  cases  he  ails 
continuously.  Febrile  symptoms,  on  the  whole,  are  shght,  and  often 
altogether  absent ;  thirst,  anorexia,  vomiting,  and  uneasiness  or  pain  in 
the  epigastrium  and  between  the  shoulders,  are  all  more  variable  and 
generally  less  severe  than  in  the  acute  disorder ;  vomiting,  however,  of 
an  abundance  of  glairy  mucus  is  often  a  characteristic  phenomenon  ;  the 
tongue  varies  in  its  condition,  as  it  does  in  the  acute  affection,  and  often 
gets  furrowed  or  intersected  with  fissure-like  depressions ;  the  breath  is 
offensive ;  the  bowels  usually  are  confined ;  and  the  patient  becomes 
restless,  irritable,  nervous,  and  hypochondriacal,  but  rarely  suffers  so 
severely  from  headache  as  those  who  labour  under  the  more  acute  dis- 
4>Fder.     With  its  continuance  emaciation  and  debility  come  on,  with 
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defective  circulation,  coldness  of  extremities,  and  tendency  to  palpitation 
and  faintness.  Niuuberless  other  symptoms  and  conseqnenees .  of  more 
or  less  importance,  are  commonly,  and  no  donbt  in  the  main  correctly, 
attributed  to  chronic  gastritis.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  consti- 
tute no  essential  part  of  it,  and  are  connected  with  it  only  as  they  are 
with  many  other  affections  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  pro- 
foundly involved. 

Treatment. — 1.  In  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  gastritis  local  mea- 
sures are  of  great  importance.  Leeches  (twelve,  twenty,  or  more)  may 
be  applied  to  the  epigastrium  ;  or  warm  fomentations  may  be  employed, 
or  ice,  or  mustard  poultices  and  other  counter-irritants.  Which  of  these 
applications  should  be  selected  must  depend  on  the  severity,  or  stage,  or 
other  conditions  affecting  the  case.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach 
renders  the  introduction  of  food  and  medicine  in  bulk  into  that  organ 
impossible  or  undesirable.  A  little  ice  may  be  sucked,  or  ice-cold  water 
or  milk  sipped ;  and  opiates  in  large  doses  should  be  administered.  If 
given  by  the  month  they  should  be  in  the  form  of  pill,  powder,  solution  of 
morphia,  or  nndilute  liquid  extract  of  opium.  The  association  of  opium 
with  bismuth  or  magnesia  is  often. very  efficacious.  The  best  mode, 
however,  of  introducing  opiates  is  undoubtedly  by  subcutaneous  in- 
jection. 

2.  In  less  severe  cases,  local  bleeding  need  scarcely  ever  be  resorted 
to,  but  warm  fomentations  and  counter-irritants  are  of  benefit.  Here 
also  the  use  of  ice,  or  minute  quantities  of  ice-cold  water,  often  affords 
much  reUef.  And  generally  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
administration  of  food  or  dirink  until  irritability  and  pain  have  in  great 
measure  subsided.  In  some  cases  opium  is  of  great  value;  but  generally 
it  is  not  called  for.  Bismuth,  magnesia,  lime-water,  nitrate  of  silver, 
effervescent  alkalies,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  often  very  beneficial. 
When  constipation  is  present,  or  there  is  evidence  of  implication  of  the 
bowels,  purgatives  are  valuable,  especially  perhaps  castor  oil,  calomel  in 
combination  with  rhubarb,  and  enemata.  When  food  is  given  it  sbonld 
be  of  light  quality  and  easily  digestible.  Milk  and  farinaceous  substances 
are  most  suitable.  Later  on,  animal  broths,  fish,  and  chicken  may  be 
allowed.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  not  desirable,  unless  there  be  marked  ten- 
dency to  depression  or  coUapse.  Under  similar  circumstances  ammonia 
is  often  serviceable. 

8.  Chronic  gastritis  usually  requires  much  attention  to  hygienic  con- 
ditions. The  patient  should  be  enjoined  to  take  moderate  and  r^ulated 
exercise,  to  seek  change  of  air  and  scene,  to  keep  good  hours,  and  generally 
to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  life  and  such  habits  as  are  conducive  to  health. 
The  diet  should  be  strictly  regulated,  but  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  definite 
rules  with  respect  to  such  regulation.  The  patient's  own  experience  is 
usually  an  important,  if  not  the  best,  guide.  He  should  carefully  avoid 
aU  those  articles  of  diet  which  he  has  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  him,  how- 
ever wholesome  theoretically  we  may  suppose  them  to  be.  Milk,  well- 
cooked  farinaceous  substances,  fish,  fowl,  and  well-roasted  mutton  and 
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beef  in  small  quantities,  are  probably  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable. 
Ponnded  raw  beef  is  often  well  borne.  Salted  meats,  rich  and  highly 
seasoned  dishes,  pork  and  veal,  should  be  especially  eschewed.  Tea  often 
disagrees.  Alcohol  is  seldom  beneficial,  and  should  only  be  used  spar- 
ingly and  in  a  dilute  form.  The  particular  beverage  to  be  employed  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  Aa  to  medicinal  treatment,  the  bowels  should 
be  regulated  by  occasional  laxatives  or  mild  purgatives ;  and  tonics 
(especially  quinine  or  nnx  vomica  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  calnmba  or  gentian  associated  with  alkalies  and  rhubarb,  or  bismuth) 
effervescing  medicines,  lime,  silver,  zinc,  hydrocyanic  acid,  beUadonna, 
opium,  and  pepsine,  have  all  been  found  more  or  less  useful  under  different 
circumstances  and  in  different  cases. 


m.  ENTERITIS. 


Causation. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  like  the  corresponding 
affection  of  the  stomach,  presents  every  degree  of  severity.  The  simplest, 
or  catarrhal,  form  may  be  caused  by  the  local  action  of  irritating  ingesta, 
or  those  external  conditions  which  are  commonly  instrumental  in  exciting 
idiopathic  inflammations.  Young  children,  mainly  about  the  time  of 
teething,  are  specially  liable  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  common  in  scarla- 
tina and  other  specific  fevers.  Occasionally  it  becomes  chronic,  and  is 
then  apt  to  be  associated  with  morbid  states  of  other  organs,  to  which 
indeed  it  is  often  secondary.  The  stomach  especially,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  frequently  the  seat  of  some  chronic  morbid  process.  But 
enteritis  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  (the  '  phlegmonous  enteritis '  of 
Cullen)  is  rarely  of  idiopathic  origin :  it  is  generally  the  result  of  some 
mechanical  injury,  and  thus  complicates  strangulated  hernia,  intussus- 
•ception,  the  impaction  of  gall-stones  and  other  foreign  bodies,  and  intes- 
tinal stricture. 

Morbid  anatomy. — 1.  Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is 
characterised  anatomically  by  congestion,  tumefaction,  and  dryness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  speedily  followed  by  the  more  or  less  abundant  secre- 
tion of  mucus,  which  is  ropy  or  watery,  irritating,  and  sometimes  mixed 
with  blood.  When  the  inflammation  assumes  a  chronic  form  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  condensed  and  hardened,  congested,  and  studded 
with  black  pigmentary  deposits.  There  is  often  atrophy  of  the  Lieber- 
kohnian  follicles,  with  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of  their  epithelial 
contents ;  and  atrophy,  or  even  enlargement,  of  the  soUtary  and  agminated 
glands. 

2.  Occasionally,  under  conditions  which  are  not  well  understood, 
membranous  pellicles  in  patches  arise,  especially  in  the  large  intestine, 
in  connection  with  chronic  enteritis.  They  consist  of  corpuscular  elements 
cemented  together  by  a  coagulable  exudation,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
prolonged  by  rootlets  into  the  Lieberkiihnian  foUicles.  Their  development 
OBoaUy  is  attended  with  much  greater  congestion  and  thickening  of  the 
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mucous  membrane  than  is  the  simple  catarrhal  affection,  and  not  on- 
frequently  hemorrhage,  suppuration,  or  gangrene  ensues.  In  the  large 
intestine  the  pellicular  inflammatory  patches  are  sometimes  linear,  some- 
times irregularly  polygonal  or  stellate,  and  occupy,  for  the  most  part,  the 
prominent  ridges  of  the  mucous. membrane,  especially  the  ridges  of  the 
intersaccular  constrictions.  In  some  cases,  while  still  occupying  the  more 
prominent  parts,  they  form  a  coarse  irregular  network  over  large  tracts  of 
surface  ;  in  other  cases  they  coalesce  into  uniform  patches  of  considerable 
«xtent.  In  tlie  small  intestine  pellicular  inflammation  may  be  found, 
either  affecting  only  the  free  edges  of  the  valvuke  conniventes,  or  spread 
over  large  are^.  Cases  sometimes  come  under  observation  in  which 
patients  pass  per  anum  shreds  of  false  membrane,  or  even  membranous 
casts  of  the  bowel,  of  soft  texture,  various  thickness,  and  a  dirty  greenish 
or  brown  hue.  This  dischai^e  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the  consequence 
of  dysenteric  ulceration. 

8.  The  morbid  changes  discoverable  after  death  in  phlegmonoos 
enteritis  are  such  as  are  produced  by  intense  inflammation  of  a  limited 
tract  of  bowel.  The  affected  part,  which  is  mostly  in  the  small  intestine, 
and  may  vary  in  length  from  an  inch  or  two  to  two  or  three  feet,  is  as  a 
rule  much  dilated.  Its  serous  surface  presents  a  general  dusky  red,  slaty, 
or  purpHsh  black  colour,  due  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  internal  to  it ; 
it  is  marked,  too,  by  lines  or  patches  of  more  or  less  intense  superficial 
congestion,  may  present  blotches  of  subserous  extravasation,  and  is  o&en 
covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  adherent  lymph.  Its  mucous  and 
submucous  tissues  are  mostly  somewhat  thickened  and  softened,  some- 
times only  moderately  congested,  but  presenting  spots  and  streaks  of 
extravasation,  sometimes  black  from  combined  congestion  and  escape  of 
blood,  sometimes  pale  and  infiltrated  with  lymph  or  pus,  sometimes  dis- 
tinctly gangrenous.  And  its  middle  coat,  sharing  in  these  changes,  is 
also  more  or  less  swollen  and  soft,  congested  or  oedematous,  or  the  seat 
of  some  form  of  inflanunatory  exudation.  The  inflamed  tract  usually 
presents  fairly  well-defined  limits,  terminating  abruptly  below  in  pale  and 
healthy  but  contracted  and  nearly  empty  bowel,  above  in  bowel  which 
may  also  be  healthy,  but  is  dilated  like  the  diseased  portion,  and  filled 
like  it  with  faecal  contents.  The  diseased  intestine  frequently  contains, 
in  addition  to  faecal  matter,  sanguineous  exudation,  or  a  thick  pitchy  fetid 
fluid ;  and  traces  of  the  same  may  often  be  discovered  in  the  contracted 
bowel  below. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — 1.  Catarrh  may  affect  the  lower  bowel  only, 
causing  mild  dysenteric  symptoms  ;  but  very  often  it  begins  in  the  upper 
bowel,  or  stomach,  and  spreading  thence  downwards  gradually  traverses 
the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  canal,  causing  in  its  progress  uneasiness, 
aching,  and  griping — frequently  attended  with  nausea  and  sickness  while 
tlie  inflammation  is  still  high  up,  with  diarrhoea  and  expulsive  pains  and 
efforts  when  it  reaches  the  large  intestine.  The  tongue  generally  is  more 
or  less  furred  and  dry,  the  breath  offensive,  and  the  appetite  impaired ; 
but  these  symptoms  vary,  and  are  often  absent,  especially  when  the  large 
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intestine  alone  is  affected.  Some  degree  of  general  febrile  disturbance, 
indicated  by  beat  and  dryness  of  skin,  sense  of  chilliness,  increased  fre- 
quency of  pulse,  lassitude  and  headache,  is  usually  attendant  on  the  local 
disorder.  In  children,  in  whom  inflammatory  affection  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  associated  with  aphthte,  the 
disease  not  unfrequently  causes  serious  results  and  death,  either  from 
the  debiUty  which  follows  persistent  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  or  from  the 
supervention  of  convulsions  and  coma.  It  is  obvious  that  the  symptoms 
of  this  disorder  differ  but  Uttle  &om  those  assigned  to  the  commoner 
varieties  of  gastritis ;  but  gastritis  and  enteritis  are  usually  associated, 
and  their  respective  characteristics  consequently  get  intermingled. 

The  symptoms  of  the  chronic  disorder  vary  greatly,  but  may  be  briefly 
Bununarised  as  combining,  in  various  proportions,  imperfect  digestion  of 
the  alimentary  matters  received  into  the  intestine,  excessive  secretion  of 
watery  mucus,  increased  peristalsis  with  griping  pains,  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  discharge  of  watery,  yeasty,  or  otherwise  mihealthy  and  offensive 
evacuations,  and  innutrition  from  imperfect  absorption  of  food. 

2.  The  symptoms  which  attend  enteritis  with  the  formation  of  mem- 
bianoos  pellicles  are  not  special ;  they  vary,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
those  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  on  the  other  hand  between  those  of 
mere  coUc  and  typical  enteritis ;  moreover,  the  affection  is  often  overlooked 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  apt  to  occur  asacompUcation  of  the  later  stages  of 
many  grave  disorders,  as,  for  example,  acute  pneumonia,  Bright's  disease, 
cirrhosis  of  the  hver,  and  cerebral  affections. 

3.  The  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  enteritis  are,  even  when  the  disease 
is  unattended  with  any  of  the  mechanical  lesions  which  so  often  comph- 
cate  it,  liable  to  considerable  variety — the  variations  depending  mainly  on 
the  degree  of  inflammation  and  its  extent,  and  on  the  situation  of  the 
affected  portion  of  bowel.  The  principal  factors  in  producing  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are  inflammation,  on  which  the  various  febrile  pheno- 
mena depend ;  and  paralysis  of  the  inflamed  tract  of  bowel,  which  permits 
of  its  passive  dilatation  by  the  accumulation  of  its  contents,  opposes  a 
more  or  less  complete  bar  to  their  transit,  and  thus  induces,  on  the  one 
hand  constipation,  on  the  other  vomiting. 

Heat  of  skin,  rigors,  and  quickness  and  hardness  of  pulse,  not  unfre- 
quently mark  the  onset  of  the  attack ;  but  the  invasion  is  in  many  cases 
insidious  and  unattended  with  obvious  febrile  symptoms.  There  is  mostly 
some  dryness  and  clamminess  of  the  mouth,  if  not  absolute  thirst ;  and 
the  tongue,  which  is  occasionally  pretty  clean  at  the  beginning,  generally 
soon  gets  thickly  coated,  and  ultimately  dry. 

A  special  feature  of  enteritis  is  the  association  of  the  abdominal  pain 
and  tenderness  of  peritonitis  with  the  tormina  of  coUc.  Pain  and  tender- 
ness are  certainly  present  in  most  cases,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  and  in 
dependence  upon  them  the  dorsal  decubitus  so  characteristic  of  peritoneal 
inflammation.  They  are  sometimes,  however,  scarcely  appreciable  from 
first  to  last,  and  generally  subside  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  It  can 
readily  be  understood  that,  when  the  peritoneal  surface  is  largely  involved, 
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pain  and  tenderness  will  generally  be  proportionately  severe ;  that  when 
an   extensive  length  of  bowel  is  affected  there  will  be  correspondingly 
extensive   uneasiness   and  tenderness ;    and  that  when,   as  sometimes 
happens,  the  serous  surface  is  not  inflamed,  or  the  affected  portion  of 
bowel  is  small,  pain  and  tenderness  may  be  not  only  limited  in  extent, 
but  no  greater  than  we  find  them  in  colic  or  simple  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane.    It  may  be  observed  that  limited  pain  and  tenderness 
are  very  commonly  referred  to  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.    Tormina  are 
often  at  the  onset  very  agonising,  and  are  then  probably  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  inflamed  bowel ;  but  they 
continue  after  paralysis  is  established,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  bat 
ineffectual  efforts  of  the  bowel  above  to  overcome  the  impediment  which 
the  disease  produces.    But  tormina  are  sometimes  scarcely  recognisable, 
and  frequently,  like  pain,  cease  comparatively  early. 

Constipation  and  vomiting  are  among  the  most  important  symptoms 
of  enteritis.  Constipation,  in  the  uncomplicated  affection,  is  dae  simply 
to  want  of  contractile  power  in  the  inflamed  length  of  gut.  It  is  there- 
fore not  necessarily  absolute  :  there  is  no  reason  why  the  attack  should 
commence  with  constipation,  or  why  the  bowel  below  the  seat  of  disease 
should  not  empty  itself  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  or  even  why  a  certain 
amount  of  fiecal  matter  should  not  slip  through  the  inflamed  region  into 
the  healthier  bowel  below.  Nevertheless  the  inflamed  bowel  is  really  a 
substantial  impediment,  constipation  is  a  striking  incident  in  the  disease, 
and  purgatives  as  a  rule  Ml  to  produce  a  purgative  effect.  The  vomiting 
of  enteritis  is  probably  at  the  commencement  mainly  functional,  but  ulti- 
mately it  is  due,  like  the  constipation,  to  intestinal  obstruction.  In  the 
first  instance,  no  matter  where  the  obstruction,  the  vomited  matters  are 
merely  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  mixed  with  alimentary  substances ; 
but  soon  bile  is  added,  and  before  long  glairy  mucus  and  bile  alone  are 
discharged.  Then  the  eructations  become  fetid,  and  the  fluid  brought  up 
is  turbid  and  brownish,  and  by  degrees  comes  to  resemble  the  contents  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  ;  but  it  becomes  fetid  also — far  more 
fetid,  indeed,  than  the  contents  of  a  healthy  bowel  ever  are.  This  dis- 
charge of  '  stercoraceons '  matter  by  the  mouth  is  due,  not  to  inverted 
peristaltic  action,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  general  contents  of  the  distended 
bowel  are  gradually  churned  up,  as  it  were,  and  intermingled,  by  the 
constantly  recurring  peristaltic  movements  of  their  muscular  walls. 

Hiccough  is  often  a  distressing  symptom.  Tympanitis  is  probably 
always  present ;  slight  at  the  beginning,  but  increasing  as  the  case  pro- 
gresses, until  the  belly  becomes  greatly  distended,  tense,  and  drum-like. 
It  is  due  mainly  to  the  distension  of  the  inflamed  bowel  and  that  above 
it  with  feecal  matter  and  flatus.  But  now  and  then  it  is  connected  with 
rupttire  of  the  distended  intestine  and  escape  of  gas  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

The  pulse  usually  is  accelerated  and  hard  at  the  beginning,  but  varies 
in  different  cases  in  frequency,  volume,  and  strength,  and  is  sometimes 
nearly  normal  in  character ;  but  as  the  fatal  issue  approaches  it  gets 
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more  and  more  feeble,  and  sometimes  at  length  wholly  imperceptible  at 
the  wrist.  It  generally  also  becomes  quicker,  but  sometimes  slower,  and 
not  mifreqnently  irregular. 

The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  usually  in  the  first  instance  elevated, 
and  the  surface  dry ;  but  even  then  sweats  are  apt  to  break  out,  especially 
daring  the  colicky  paroxysms ;  subsequently  the  temperature  falls,  the 
extremities  and  &ce  get  cold  and  pale  or  livid,  with  sometimes  a  slight 
tinge  of  jaundice,  and  all  parts  of  the  surface  bathed  in  profuse  cold 
sweat.  The  internal  temperature,  however,  often  continues  high  to  the 
last,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  general  coolness 
of  the  surface.  The  expression  is  generally  indicative  of  anxiety  and 
distress,  and  the  features  are  pinched  and  shrivelled. 

The  patient  as  a  rule  retains  his  senses  throughout  his  illness,  and 
even  up  to  the  moment  of  death  ;  but  this  event  is  often  preceded  by  a 
period  of  quiescence  or  lethargy,  and  occasionally  by  slight  rambling  and 
partial  unconsciousness.  There  is  generally  almost  complete  suppression 
of  urine. 

Enteritis  in  its  most  violent  form  is  an  extremely  dangerous,  and  in- 
deed generally  a  very  rapidly  fatal  malady.  Death  may  occur  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  is  rarely  delayed  beyond  a  week. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  milder  forms  of  enteritis  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  on  the  one  hand  with  that  of  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  stomach,  and  on  the  other  with  that  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  that 
the  reader  may  be  safely  referred  to  the  articles  on  those  subjects  for  all 
necessary  details.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  more  severe  forms  of 
the  disease,  two  main  principles  seem  to  be  fiiirly  well  established: 
namely,  first,  to  reheve  pain,  and  prevent  as  fer  as  may  be  aU  movements 
of  the  bowels ;  second,  to  avoid  every  attempt  (at  least  until  all  grave 
symptoms  have  ceased)  to  force  the  bowels  by  the  administration  of 
purgatives.  Constipation,  lasting  for  a  few  days,  or  even  prolonged  for  a 
week  or  two,  in  itself  is  generally  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence ;  it 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  very  serious  consequence,  to  intensify  the  pain 
from  which  patients  are  abeady  suffering,  to  fret  and  irritate  inflamed 
organs,  and  to  subject  to  unwonted  violence  bowels  unnaturally  soft, 
enfeebled,  and  ready  to  undergo  laceration.  Clearly,  if  patients  are  to  get 
well,  their  recovery  must  in  the  first  instance  depend  on  the  recovery  by 
the  diseased  bowels  of  their  healthy  tone  and  capabiUty  of  peristaltic 
action,  and  on  the  rehef  of  pain  and  irritation.  For  these  purposes, 
opium  in  large  and  frequent  doses  is  generally  our  most  valuable  re- 
source. No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
this  drug  to  be  given  at  one  time,  or  the  frequency  with  which  the  dose 
should  be  repeated ;  the  patient  should,  however,  be  got  well  under  its 
influence  and  kept  under  its  influence.  For  many  reasons  it  is  best  ad- 
ministered by  subcutaneous  injection. 

But  our  treatment  need  not  be  limited  to  the  use  of  opium.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  is  often  of  the  greatest  value.  This  is  most  efficacious 
early  in  the  disease,  and  may  be  effected  either  by  the  opening  of  a  vein 
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in  the  arm,  or  by  the  application  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  leeehes  to  th» 
surface  of  the  belly.  Warm  bat  light  applications,  and  hot  fomentations, 
generally  soothe ;  and  sometimes  mustard  plasters  and  similar  mild 
counter-irritants  give  relief.  In  the  same  way  enemata  of  warm  water  or 
gruel  are  at  times  useful.  To  relieve  nausea  and  vomiting,  ice,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  alkaUes,  lime-water,  bismuth,  carminatives,  and  the  like  may 
be  tried,  and  may  be  of  much  eflScacy ;  but  when  the  vomiting  is  simply 
the  consequence  of  over-distension  of  the  bowels,  as  it  sometimes  is  late 
in  the  disease,  such  remedies  necessarily  £eu1.  The  extreme  prostration 
which  so  early  manifests  itself  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  need  of  food 
and  stimulants ;  but  their  exhibition  by  the  mouth  tends  to  increase  dis- 
tension, already  probably  painful,  and  to  promote  sickness ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  they  are  little  likely  to  be  absorbed.  It  is  obvious, 
indeed,  that  alimentary  matters,  if  given  by  the  month,  mast  be  given  ia 
very  small  quantities,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  their  ready  absorption^ 
They  are  best  administered  in  the  form  of  enemata. 


IV.  ULCERATION  OF  THE   STOMACH. 

Causation. — The  occurrence  of  excoriation  or  superficial  olceration  in 
the  course  of  ordinary  gastritis  has  already  been  referred  to.  Saeb 
lesions  have  rarely,  however,  any  special  importance,  and  as  a  role 
speedily  undergo  spontaneous  cure.  But  the  stomach  is  also  liable  to 
become  the  seat  of  ulcers  which  tend  to  spread  widely  and  deeply,  are 
productive  of  serious  symptoms  and  sometimes  of  death,  and  the  origin 
of  which  is  to  some  extent  enshrouded  in  mystery.  These  ulcers  are 
seldom  observed  before  the  age  of  ten  or  fifteen,  but  subsequently  to  that 
period  they  seem  to  increase  in  frequency  with  advancing  life,  not,  indeed, 
absolutely,  but  in  relation  to  the  numbers  of  persons  living  at  each 
successive  period.  They  appear  to  be  two  or  three  times  more  common 
in  females  than  in  males.  They  are  often  associated  with  amenorrhcea 
and  anaemia,  or  chlorosis,  and  in  both  sexes  (but  more  especially  in  men) 
with  the  cachexiee  which  follow  from  habits  of  drinking  and  dissipation, 
and  from  syphilis.  It  is  possible  that  these  conditions  of  the  system  may 
be  the  actuaJ  causes  of  the  ulceration ;  it  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
they  tend  to  promote  the  spread  and  retard  the  healing  of  ulcers  which 
have  begun  in  the  first  instance  independently  of  them.  Virehow 
considers  that  ulcers  originate  mainly  in  affections  of  the  vessels  con- 
nected with  the  diseased  arete,  especially  embolism  or  degenerative  change 
in  the  arteries,  attended  with  arrest  of  circulation  and  necrosis,  or  ob- 
struction of  branches  of  the  portal  system  of  veins,  followed  by  interstitial 
hemorrhage.  But  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  superfidal  ulcers 
which  form  in  gastritis,  and  which  as  a  rule  readily  heal,  may  under 
certain  circumstances  remain  open,  and  be  irritated  into  active  enlarge- 
ment.   The  progressive  spread,  and  unwillingness  to  heal,  of  gastric 
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tdcers,  are  readily  explained  by  the  constant  irritation  to  which  they  are 
subjected  by  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  pouring  out  of  gastric  juice,  and  the 
moTements  of  the  stomach  in  digestion. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Gastric  ulcers  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  four- 
penny-piece  up  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  smaller  ones  are 
nanaUy  circular  or  oval  in  shape ;  the  larger  are  more  or  less  irregular, 
either  from  being  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  several  smaller  ulcers,  or 
in  consequence  of  irregular  extension.  When  small  an  ulcer  usually 
appears  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  punching  out  a  bit  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Its  edges  are  more  or  less  perpendicular;  and  the  tissues 
entering  into  their  formation  are  infiltrated,  indurated,  and  probably 
thickened  to  some  Little  distance  around.  Its  floor  may  be  smooth, 
flocculent,  or  even  superficially  gangrenous ;  and  may  be  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  to  which  the  ulcer  has  reached,  by  either  the  submucous 
tLrane,  the  muscular  coat,  or  simply  the  serous  membrane.  In  an  ulcer 
of  large  size  the  tissues  which  surround  it  are  usually  considerably  thick- 
ened and  indurated  from  inflammatory  overgrowth,  and  often  much 
congested  ;  the  edges,  which  are  specially  thickened,  usually  slope  down- 
wards to  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  which  thus  becomes  smaller  than  the 
superficial  area  of  ulceration ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  perpen- 
dicular ;  sometimes  undermined,  and  overhanging.  The  floor  of  a  large 
ulcer  may  be  formed  like  that  of  a  small  one  by  any  of  the  gastric  tiuiics 
except  the  mucous  membrane  itself ;  but  it  may  be  formed  also  by  the 
substance  of  the  hver,  pancreas,  or  any  other  organ  or  tissue  which  has 
become  adherent  to  the  stomach,  and  involved  in  the  progress  of  the 
ulceration.  The  floor  may  be  smooth,  irregular,  and  flocculent,  or 
sloughy,  or  may  present  granulation-like  bodies  due  to  the  projection  of 
the  lobules  of  the  eroded  pancreas. 

Gastric  ulcers  not  unfrequently  cicatrise.  The  surroimding  thicken- 
ing then  diminishes,  the  sloping  edges  become  undistinguishable,  on  the 
one  side  from  the  contiguous  mucous  membrane,  on  the  other  from  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer.  The  ulcerated  surface  contracts,  radiating  puckers 
form,  and  the  central  raw  area  grows  smaller  and  smaller,  and  at  length 
heals.  The  result  is  an  opaque,  whitish,  smooth,  tough,  depressed  area, 
sarrotmded  by  more  or  less  obvious  radiating  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  often  attended  with  marked  and  it  may  be  serious  deformity  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  ulcers  partly  healed,  or  cicatris- 
ing at  one  part  while  undergoing  extension  elsewhere. 

Unfortunately  gastric  ulcers  do  not  always  heal.  In  many  cases  they 
remain  quiescent;  in  many  they  slowly  extend;  in  many  they  end  in 
perforation.  Perforation  sometimes  takes  place  at  once  into  the  perito- 
neum ;  but  sometimes  the  base  of  the  ulcer  previous  to  perforation  be- 
comes adherent  to  some  neighbouring  part^  so  that,  while  extravasation 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  prevented,  a 
communication  becomes  established  with  the  transverse  colon,  or  small 
intestine,  with  the  pleura  or  lung  through  the  diaphragm,  or  with  the 
external  air  through  the  abdominal  parietes.    In  other  cases  some  artery 
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(the  splenic,  coronary,  gastro-epiploic,  or  one  of  their  branches),  or  even 
the  hepatic  artery,  or  portal  vein,  becomes  eroded,  and  profuse  henuvrliage 
ensaes. 

Gastric  nlcers  are  usually  solitary,  but  occasionally  two,  three.  Or 
more  are  present  at  the  same  time.  They  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the 
stomach ;  but  are  more  Sequent  in  the  pyloric  than  in  the  cardiac  half, 
in  connection  with  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  wall  of  the  organ,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smaller  than  in  that  of  the  larger  curratnre. 
Perforation  is  believed  to  be  relatively  more  frequent  in  females  than  in 
males ;  and  is  a  not  uncommon  termination  of  nloer,  especially  in  young 
women. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  which  attend  gastric  ulcer 
present  much  variety.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  proves  &tal  by  perfora- 
tion or  hemorrhage  without  having  ever  been  attended  witli  symptoms  to 
attract  attention  to  the  stomach  as  the  seat  of  disease.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  patient  suffers  from  dyspeptic  phenomena,  of  which  the 
most  conmion  and  characteristic  are  pain,  vomiting,  and  luematemesis. 
As  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  mainly  a  chronic  disease,  so  the  symptoms  to 
which  it  gives  rise  generally  assume  a  chronic  character.  They  creep  on 
for  the  most  part  gradually,  probably  sometimes  intermitting  for  a  while, 
often  presenting  exacerbations,  but,  on  the  whole,  tending  to  become  more 
and  more  pronoimced. 

At  first  possibly  the  patient  complains  of  distension,  flatulence  and 
uneasiness,  especially  after  food,  and  of  impairment  of  appetite ;  but  soon 
the  uneasiness  becomes  pain;  and  sickness  presently  supervenes.  The 
pain  varies  somewhat  in  intensity  and  character.  It  usually  b^jns  in, 
and  may  remain  limited  to,  the  epigastrium,  which  becomes  tender  on 
pressure ;  or  it  is  referred  to  the  region  of  the  spine  corresponding  to  the 
last  two  or  three  dorsal  and  first  two  or  three  lumbar  vertebne,  or  to  the 
interscapular  region — the  muscles  on  either  side  often  being  tender ;  or  it 
occupies  the  umbilicus,  or  some  other  point  or  area  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  generally,  when  it  is  severe,  it  radiates  from  its  point  of  chief  inten- 
sity, upwards  towards  the  oesophagus,  backwards  to  the  loins,  or  doTtn- 
wards  and  laterally  over  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
pain,  when  severe,  is  of  a  burning,  boring,  or  shooting  character,  often 
attended  with  a  sense  of  soreness ;  it  is  aggravated  by  taking  food,  and 
in  some  eases  occurs  ordy  then.  It  usually  comes  on  a  few  minutes 
after  ingestion,  but  is  occasionally  delayed  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  after- 
wards. It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  situation  of  the  pain  serves  to  indicate 
the  situation  of  the  ulcer;  but  both  Dr.  Bndd  and  Dr.  Brinton  xk 
inclined  to  believe  that  pain  occurring  chiefly  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
indicates  the  presence  of  an  ulcer  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  pain  in  the  back  implies  a  corresponding  situation  for  the  ulcer. 
Further,  Dr.  Brinton  regards  the  decubitus  of  the  patient  as  suggestive 
in  this  respect — the  patient  lying  as  a  rule  on  that  aspect  of  the  body 
which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  seat  of  ulceration. 

Vomiting  may  be  absent  from  first  to  last ;  it  usually  comes  on,  bow- 
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«Ter,  daring  the  progress  of  the  case,  for  the  most  part  subsequently  to 
the  pain ;  and  is  then  very  persistent.  The  attacks  are  determined  by 
the  taking  of  food,  usually  come  on  a  httle  later  than  the  pain,  and  not 
onfreqnently  by  emptying  the  stomach  cause  the  pain  to  subside.  The 
vomiting  may  be  attended  with  violent  spasmodic  efforts,  or  may  be 
effected  in  the  manner  of  simple  regurgitation.  Hemorrhage  is  a  frequent 
eonsequence  of  gastric  ulcer — taking  place  sometimes  from  the  congested 
mucous  membrane  which  boimds  it,  sometimes  from  the  general  surface 
of  the  ulcer,  sometimes  from  a  vessel  which  has  undergone  erosion.  In 
the  last  case  especially  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  be  very  profuse,  and  to  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time ;  and  consequently  large  quantities  of  blood 
Are  vomited  and  subsequently  passed  by  stool. 

The  long  continuance  of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  with  pain  induced  by 
taking  food  and  having  the  characters  which  have  been  described,  and 
with  vomiting  coming  on  pretty  constantly  at  some  variable  period  after 
ingestion,  is  alone  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a 
gastric  ulcer.  And  if  to  these  be  added  the  occurrence  of  profuse  htema- 
temesis,  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt. 

The  most  frequent  termination  of  gastric  ulcer  is  no  doubt  in  conva- 
lescence. There  is,  however,  a  great  tendency  for  healed  ulcers  to  break 
out  again,  and  consequently  for  patients  who  seem  cured  to  have  relapses. 
When  the  disease  ends  &tally  death  may  be  due  to  simple  asthenia — ^the 
patient  sinking,  worn  out  by  the  combination  of  long-continued  pain, 
vomiting,  and  want  of  food ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  the  sudden  loss  of  a 
large  quantity  of  blood,  or  by  the  repetition,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals, 
of  smaller  but  still  copious  hemorrhages  ;  or  it  may  result  from  perforation. 
When  perforation  takes  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  sudden  intense 
abdominal  pain  and  collapse  occur,  speedily  followed  by  general  peritonitis ; 
and  the  patient  usually  dies  in  from  five  or  six  hours  to  two  or  three 
days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  When,  however,  perforation 
takes  place  into  any  of  the  hollow  viscera  or  other  cavities  than  that  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  symptoms  which  arise  are  usually  much  less  sudden  and 
grave,  though  still  in  many  cases  leading  sooner  or  later  to  a  fatal  result. 

Treatment. — Attention  to  diet  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  gastric  ulcer.  The  patient  must  be  nourished ;  and  yet  all 
the  digestive  actions  of  the  stomach  are  inimical  to  the  cure  of  the  lesion. 
We  most  consequently  be  especially  careful  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
overloading  the  stomach  or  causing  gastric  pain,  or  uneasiness,  or  vomit- 
ing. With  this  object  it  is  important  to  administer  as  httle  food  as  is 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  to  give  it  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  at  short  intervals ;  it  is  important  also  to  select  food  of 
such  a  kind  as  will  impart  nourishment  without  causing  undue  irritation 
of  the  stomach ;  and,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  it  may  be  observed  that 
few  articles  of  diet  are  so  suitable  as  milk,  which  may  be  thickened,  if 
necessary,  with  biscuit  powder,  arrowroot,  or  similar  substances.  Milk, 
however,  sometimes  disagrees,  and  then  recourse  must  be  had  either  to 
farinaceous  substances  mixed  with  water,  or  to  animal  broths  and  jeUies. 

u  V 
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Pounded  raw  beef  flavoured  with  sugar  or  currant-jelly  may  be  employed 
in  some  cases  with  great   advantage.      Liquids  ore  generally  ill  borne 
when  hot ;  and  hence  it  is  usually  best  to  administer  them  tepid  or  cold. 
Hot  tea  and  coffee  especially  are  injurious.     As  the  ease  progresses 
towards  recovery  eggs  may  be  given,  and  tender,  easily  digested  meats. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided ;  if  given,  they  shotdd 
be  in  a  dilute  form  and  cold.     In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  feed  ike 
patient  for  a  time  by  means  of  nutrient  enemata  only.     The  chief  medi- 
cinal agents  which  have  been  employed  for  the  cure  ot  ulcers  are  nitrate 
of  silver,  bismuth,  the  carbonated  alkalies,  and  opium.    It  is  certain  that 
the  combination  of  bismuth,  in  doses  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
with  opium  is  often  very  efficacious  in  relieving  pain  and  vomiting,  and 
apparently  in  promoting  the  cure  of  the  ulcer.    Iron  and  the  v^etable 
tonics  are  indicated  when  the  more  distressing  symptoms  have  been  le- 
Ueved  and  the  patient  seems  convalescent.    When  hemorrhage  or  any 
other  serious  complication  occurs,  qtecial  measures  will  be  needed. 

Counter-irritation  and  other  external  treatment  appUed  to  the  epigas- 
trium are  often  serviceable. 


V.    ULCERATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Cattsation  and  morbid  anatomy. — 1.  Intestinal  ulcers  are  nfiuch  more 
common,  and  various  in  character,  than  those  of  the  stomach.  Their 
causes  for  the  most  part  are  equally  obscure.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  followed  by  excoriation ; 
which  either  rapidly  heals  and  gets  effaced,  or,  in  consequence  of  con- 
tinued irritation,  becomes  a  vetitable  ulcer.  Such  ulcers  may  arise  from 
simple  mechanical  irritation.  They  are  roundish  or  irregular  in  form, 
vary  in  size,  and  present  congested  and  well-defined  margins,  and  irregu- 
larly excavated  shreddy  greyish  surfaces.  The  margins  and  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  are  in  some  cases  considerably  thickened  and  indurated, 
in  others  present  little  obvious  departure  from  the  normal  state.  Ulcers 
of  this  kind  are  not  imfrequently  met  with  in  the  duodenum,  and  in  many 
cases  are  not  improbably  due  to  the  same  causes  (whatever  they  may  be} 
as  the  so-called  '  chronic  ulcers '  of  the  stomach.  They  are  alao  occa- 
sionally met  with  here  apparently  as  the  result  of  extensive  superficial 
bums.  The  large  intestine,  however,  is  their  most  common  seat ;  and 
they  are  produced  here  for  the  most  part  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of 
retained  f»ces  or  intestinal  concretions.  They  are  often  found  in  the 
csBCum  and  its  appendage,  where  such  accumulations  are  very  apt  to  form ; 
but  they  may  be  developed  at  any  part  of  the  larger  bowel.  In  cases  of 
long  retention  of  fEeces,  whether  from  simple  constipation  or  from  stricture, 
it  is  not  rare  to  find  the  mucous  surface  studded  with  tracts,  varying  from 
one  to  many  square  inches  in  area,  and  consisting  of  groups  of  circular 
ulcers,  from  half  an  inch  in  diameter  downwards,  separated  bam  one 
another  by  a  network  of  congested  and  partly  undermined  bands  of  mucous 
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membrane.  Again,  Each  ulcers  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  intestine, 
vhether  large  or  small,  from  the  effects  of  the  passage  or  impaction  of 
gall-stones  or  other  solid  bodies,  especially  when  impaction  occurs  above 
a  stiictnre  or  other  such  impediment. 

2.  In  other  cases  ulceration  is  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  mem- 
branous pellicle ;  a  linear,  stellate,  or  irregularly  polygonal  patch  of  mucous 
membrane  becomes  congested  and  swollen,  and  soon  covered  with  an  opaque 
whitish  or  buff-coloured  exudation,  which  is  friable  and  granular,  and 
extends  by  rootlets  into  the  Lieberkiihnian  follicles.  This,  after  a  time, 
separates,  leaving  sometimes  a  sound  surface,  sometimes  a  slight  exooria- 
ikm,  or  even  a  distinct  ulcer,  with  a  greyish  or  yellowish  floor  and  a  well- 
marked  margin  of  congestion.  These  ulcers  may  be  met  with  in  any  part 
of  the  bowel,  but  are  much  more  common  in  the  large  than  elsewhere. 
In  the  small  intestine  they  affect  chiefly  the  free  edges  of  the  valvul» 
eonniventes;  in  the  large,  either  the  projecting  ridges  formed  by  the 
intervals  between  the  sacculi,  or  those  corresponding  to  the  longitudinal 
mnscnlar  bands.  Sometimes  we  find  extensive  tracts  of  congested  bowel 
studded  or  intersected  with  patches  or  bands  of  membranous  exudation, 
or  consecutive  ulceration,  or  both  intermingled.  This  condition  is  met 
with  under  various  circumstances  :  especially  perhaps  in  pneumonia,  and 
many  chronic  affections,  such  as  Bright's  disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
cancer  and  chronic  phthisis. 

8.  Sometimes  ulcers  originate  in  foci  of  submucous  suppuration,  as 
occurs  in  pysemia,  or  in  patches  of  deep-seated  sloughing  like  ordinary 
boils.  Amcmg  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  the  ulcerative  inflam- 
mation of  the  foUicles  of  the  colon,  which  Bokitansky  describes,  and  is 
believed  to  constitute  the  early  stage  of  dysentery.  The  follicles  enlarge  to 
the  size  of  a  tare  or  pea,  become  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  congestion, 
and  then  undergoing  suppuration  form  each  an  ulcerated  opening,  which 
eventually  enlarges  and  constitutes  a  circular  ulcer,  witli  overlapping 
edges. 

4.  Ulceration  may  be  due  to  the  formation  and  detachment  of  a  super- 
ficial slough.  Circumscribed  patches  of  intense  congestion  or  extravasation 
^>pear  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  shortly  dying, 
eome  away  bit  by  bit,  or  in  mass.  The  above  process  is  often  effected 
with  little  obvious  change  in  the  immediately  surrounding  parts,  and  the 
resalting  pitq  are  for  the  most  part  speedily  efiiaced.  This  affection  is  not 
uncommon  in  smaU-pox,  typhus,  and  other  such  diseases.  It  frequently 
involves  only  the  valvule  eonniventes,  or  the  corresponding  projections  of 
the  lai^e  intestine.    It  may  be  due  to  sudden  arterial  obstruction. 

5.  But  sloughing,  to  a  much  more  serious  extent,  is  sometimes  met 

with,   especially  in  the  large  intestine :    patches  of  mucous  membrane 

beeome  livid,  brown,  or  nearly  black  with  congestion ;  and  their  central 

arete  assume  a  grey  or  ashy  colour,  get  shrunken,  depressed,  and  softened, 

and  break  down  into  a  soft,  shreddy  substance,  which  partly  becomes 

detached,  and  partly  adheres  to  the  floors  of  the  excavations  and  to  their 

not  yet  broken-down  edges.     The  process  tends  to  spread. 

c  u  2 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  all  non-specific  nlcers  arise  in  cme  w  oAcr  of 
the  modes  here  enumerated,  or  that  they  necessarily  TTi«int»in  in  duir 
ulterior  prt^ess  the  distinctive  characters  of  their  origin.     Yet,  indepoi- 
dently  of  their  exciting  causes  and  early  peculiarities,  all  nkos  tie  apt 
after  a  time  to  present  certain  common  Tarietiee  oi  appearance,  dqtendent 
mainly  on  the  processes  which  are  aetoaUy  taking  place  in  than.    Thns. 
when  they  are  healing,  we  find  the  g^eneral  snrfitee  smooth  and  ckan  «r 
granulating,  the  edges  httle  thickened  or  ocmgested,  po^hape  pnckered, 
and  probably  sloping  to  the  ulcerated  area,  with  which  they  are  in  htX 
continnons  ;  when  they  are  sloggish,  the  edges  are  tomid  and  romtded, 
probably  overhanging,  and  the  general  sor&ee  smooth,  whoi  they  are 
spreading,  the  stmronnding  macons  membrane  presoits  more  or  less  in- 
tense congestion  and  sweUing,  and  the  immediate  margin  is  either  floecn- 
lent  and  ash-colom^,  or  presents  a  vivid  red,  raw,  bleeding  waQ,  or  forms 
a  ring  of  distinct  gangrene,  and  the  floor  is  irregular  and  flocculoit.  The 
base  of  an  intestinal  ulcer  is  generally  constituted  by  the  salmmoous  tissoe. 
but  not  unfrequently  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  are  eiqwsed ;  and 
when  an  ulcer  tends  to  perforate  the  bowel  the  mnsenlar  ooat  itself 
becomes  opaque,  softened,  and  in  part  destooyed. 

The  above  account  applies  mainly  to  individwJ  ulcers.  But  yerjofuxu 
and  much  oftener  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  intestine,  many  ulcers  are 
present  at  the  same  time,  and  tend  to  increase  either  in  number  or  in  site 
or  in  both  of  these  respects,  and  to  coalesce.  And  then,  according  to  tbe 
stage  to  which  the  lesion  has  advanced,  we  meet  in  diffierent  cases  with 
either  a  number  of  ulcers  separated  from  one  another  by  an  imperfect  net- 
work of  mucous  membrane ;  or  interlacing  networks  of  aloerati<m  and 
mucous  membrane;  or  islets  of  mucous  membrane  in  an  expanse  of 
olceratioD  ;  or,  lastly,  extensive  tracts  from  which  the  macons  ooat  has 
been  wholly  removed.  In  these  cases  the  transverse  mnacular  fibres  are 
often  freely  exposed,  and  the  remains  of  mucous  membrane  are  red,  swoUen, 
and  rounded,  and  in  the  form  of  tubercle-like  excrescences.  The  affected 
bowel,  moreover,  is  frequently  much  contracted,  and  the  mnscolar  walls 
hypertrophied. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  important  subject  of  specific  uken- 
tion  of  the  bowels.  Yet  specific  ulcers  craistitnte  by  fitr  the  most  for- 
midable class  of  intestinal  nlcers.  The  more  important  of  them  are  the 
following : — First,  syphilitic  ulcers :  these  have  not  been  certainly  recog- 
nised in  the  alimentary  canal  excepting  in  the  neighboudiood  of  its  inkt 
and  outlet ;  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  rectum  is  a  weU-recognised,  and 
for  the  most  part  very  intractable,  lesion.  Second,  the  ulcers  of  mteric 
fever  :  these  affect  mainly  Peyer's  patches,  and  are  most  abundant  and 
large  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  ;  they  not  nnfr«quently  involve  also 
the  soUtary  glands  of  the  large  intestine,  especially  in  its  upper  part. 
Third,  tubercular  nlcers,  which  originate  for  the  most  part  in  the  same 
glands  and  situations  as  enteric-fever  ulcers.  And,  fourth,  the  various 
kinds  of  ulcer  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  carcinoma  and  other  varieties 
of  malignant  disease. 
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Many  intestinal  nlcers  cicatrise  and  leave  behind  them  little  or  no 
trace  of  their  existence.  In  other  cases,  however,  and  indeed  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  results  of  more  or  less  serious  importance  follow.  Some- 
times, as  we  see  in  the  rectum,  when  a  vast  continuous  surface  has  been 
destroyed,  the  wound  never  heals ;  and,  even  in  cases  where  the  destruction 
has  been  much  more  limited,  the  ulcer  may  assume  the  characters  so  often 
presented  by  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  be  ready,  if  it  cicatrises,  to 
break  out  again  and  again.  But  generally,  when  a  large  ulcer  heals  wholly 
or  in  part,  especially  if  it  has  involved  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel, 
some  degree  of  contraction  of  the  bowel,  or  stricture,  residts.  In  many 
cases  hemorrhage  takes  place  either  from  the  congested  surfaces  or  margins 
of  ulcers,  or  from  vessels  perforated  in  their  progress ;  and  such  hemorrhage 
may  De  so  frequently  repeated,  or  so  abundant,  as  to  prove  fatal.  In  many 
cases,  also,  perforation  of  the  bowel  takes  place.  This  accident  is  usually 
due  to  a  sudden  tear  in  the  floor  of  an  ulcer,  which  has  got  unusually  thin, 
and  undergone  softening,  or  become  weakened  in  some  other  way ;  and  not 
onfrequently  depends  immediately  on  some  violence  inflicted  from  without, 
or  some  undue  pressure  from  within,  such  as  may  result  from  over-dis- 
tension, or  violent  peristaltic  movement.  The  rupture  usually  takes  place 
at  once  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  causing  extravasation  of  feecal  matter  and 
generally  fatal  peritonitis.  But  not  unfrequently  inflammation  arises  on 
the  peritoneal  aspect  of  the  ulcerated  bowel ;  adhesion  takes  place  between 
it  and  some  neighbouring  viscus ;  and  consequently  the  threatened  perfo- 
ration becomes,  for  a  time  at  least,  averted.  In  many  cases,  a  communi- 
cation becomes  estabUshed  between  the  bowel  and  some  neighbouring 
hollow  organ — a  result  preceded  either  by  the  formation  of  adhesions  or 
by  the  development  of  a  circumscribed  abscess  between  the  two  organs. 
The  latter  mode  of  communication  is  especially  liable  to  take  place  when 
the  ulcer  opens  on  the  mesenteric  aspect  of  the  small  intestine,  or  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  larger  bowel,  and  consequently  into  the  con- 
nective tissue,  with  which  the  bowel  is  in  these  situations  closely  invested. 
Thus,  we  occasionally  find  contiguous  portions  of  the  small  intestine 
communicating  with  one  another,  or  the  small  intestine  with  the  trans- 
verse or  some  other  part  of  the  colon  ;  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  or 
ileum  with  an  ovarian  cyst,  the  urinary  bladder,  or  vagina  ;  the  duodenum 
or  transverse  colon  with  the  gall-bladder  ;  the  stomach  with  the  trans- 
verse colon ;  or,  lastly,  almost  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  with  the 
extemsd  surface. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  ulceration  of  the  bowels 
are  so  constantly  associated  with  those  of  the  different  morbid  states  of 
the  system  on  which  it  depends,  or  those  due  to  the  various  compli- 
cations which  follow  upon  it,  that  we  seldom  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  them  in  their  simple  form.  It  may  be  stated  generally:  that 
ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  often  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  which 
assume,  if  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  a  distinctly  hectic  character ;  that 
the  affected  bowel  is  often  tender  on  pressure — a  characteristic  which  is 
especially  observable  if  the  ulceration  be  extensive,  or  occupy  the  cecum 
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or  some  other  part  of  the  large  intestine ;  that  there  is  ahno6t  necessarQ; 
BOtae  impainuent  of  nutrition  marked  by  emaciaticm,  debility,  and  feeble- 
ness of  circulation  ;  that  there  is  more  or  less  abdominal  soreness,  aching, 
or  griping ;   and  that,  above  all,  there  is  aomething  abnormal  in  the 
action  of  the  bowels  and  in  the  evacuations.     The  symptoms  will  vary 
according  to  the  seat  of  disease.     If  the  ulcer  be  high  up,  and  espedally 
if  it  be  in  the  duodenum,  the  symptoms  will  approximate  to  those  of 
gastric  ulcer ;  there  will  probably  be  pain  coming  on  some  time  after 
food,  and  vomiting,  but   no  material  interference  with    the  fonetioii 
of  defffication.     If  the  ulceration  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  raoall 
intestine,  there  may  be  nothing  beyond  gradually  increasing  emaciation, 
and  occasional  colicky  pains,  to  indicate  that  the  bowels  are  affected ; 
and  indeed  extensive  ulceration  may  be  present  even  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum  without  occasioning  any  obvious  modification  of  the  stools; 
there  may,  indeed,  be  constipation  from  first  to  last.     Usually,  however, 
if  there  be  ulceration  in  the  last-named  situation,  and  especially  if  the 
lai^e  intestine  be  involved,  diarrhoea  may  be  looked  for.     The  stools  are 
then  generally  liquid,  and  contain  an  abnormal  quantity  of  the  fluid 
secretions  of  the  bowels,  and  not  unfrequently  blood ;  they  are,  moreover, 
often  peasoup-like  in  colour  and  consistence,  and  more  offensive  than  in 
health  ;  further,  they  are  usually  passed  much  more  frequently  than 
natural,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  frequent  colicky  pains  and  tenesmns. 
As  the  ulceration  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  low^er  part  of  the 
large  intestine,  the  evacuations  assume  more  and  more  of  the  so-called 
-*  dysenteric  '  character.     They  are  then  passed  with  extreme  frequency 
and  great  tenesmus ;  are  scanty,  mucous,  often  sanguinolent,  and  not 
unfrequently  entirely  free  from  true  feecal  matter.     The  l&tter  may  be 
only  passed  occasionally  in  small  hard  lumps,  invested  in  mncns ;  indeed, 
constipation,  so  far  as  regards  the  passage  of  feeoal  matter,  is  often  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  and  distressing  symptoms  of  ulceration  of  the 
rectum  and  lower  part  of  the  colon.    It  is  in  the  dysenteric  form  of  the 
disease,  moreover,  that  the  evacuations  become  most  offensive,  the  fetw 
sometimes  being  putrid  and  almost  insufferable.     Besides  the  sli^t 
oozing  of  blood  which  tinges  the  evacuations  in  dysenteric  diarrbcn, 
hemorrhage  to  a  considerable  amount  sometimes  takes  place ;  and  this 
may  be  either  continuous  or  recurrent,  and  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 
Many  of  the  communications  which  have  been  described  as  taking  place 
between  the  intestine  and  other  organs  as  a  result  of  ulceration  are  doubt- 
less of  little  practical  importance ;  but  some  are  dangerous,  or  present 
features  of  clinical  interest.    Among  the  latter  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned :  communications   between  the  stomach  or  duodenum  and  the 
colon,  which  lead  to  the  occasional  or  constant  vomiting  of  actual  feces 
and  to  the  escape  of  undigested  food  into  the  large  intestine ;  and  com- 
munications with  the  urinary  bladder,   which  occasion  the  escape  of 
flatus  and  fasces  into  that  viscus,  with  other  consequences  which  are 
JBasy  to  imagine.    Rupture  into  the  peritoneum  generally  causes  fatal 
peritomtis. 
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Treatment. — Our  aims  in  treating  ulcers  of  the  bowels  shonld  be : 
first,  to  promote  the  healing  of  the  ulcers  and  prevent  as  &r  as  possible 
the  local  mischances  which  are  apt  to  follow ;  second,  to  check  abdominal 
discomfort  and  diarrhoea ;  and,  third,  to  support  the  patient's  strength. 
It  is  of  course  doubtful  how  far  remedies  given  by  the  mouth  can  act 
locally  on  ulcers  low  down  in  the  bowels,  and  how  far,  therefore,  substances 
like  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver,  iron,  copper,  mineral  acids,  and  the  like  can 
promote  cicatrisation ;  still  they  are  often  employed  with  this  object,  and 
sometimes  apparently  with  benefit.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  violent  peristaltic  movement  as  far 
as  possible  restrained.  Purgatives,  therefore,  should  be  in  great  measure, 
or  wholly,  eschewed ;  while  astringent  medicines  (iron,  copper,  lime,  chalk, 
tannic  acid,  or  vegetable  astringents)  will  probably  prove  serviceable. 
Opium  is  especially  valuable ;  and  the  compotmd  kino  powder  and  the 
combination  of  aromatic  chalk  powder  with  opium  are  useful  preparations. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that  opium  cannot  always  be  taken  in 
these  cases  ;  for  chronic  ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  often  attended  with  an 
irritable  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  stomach  which 
the  use  of  opium  is  apt  to  augment.  If  this  drug  cannot  be  employed,  it 
may  be  replaced  to  some  extent  by  other  sedatives,  such  as  hyoscyamus, 
belladonna,  Indian  hemp,  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  Opium  may  often  be  given 
with  advantage  in  the  form  of  enema  or  suppository.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  various  measures  which  have  just  been  enumerated,  while  they  check 
peristalsis,  act  with  equal  efficacy  in  fulfiUing  the  second  indication  of 
treatment — namely,  the  arrest  of  diarrhoea.  The  maintenance  of  the 
patient's  strength  must  be  effected  by  the  use  of  tonic  medicines  and  the 
careful  administration  of  suitable  food  and  stimulants.  The  form  of  tonic 
must  be  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  case,  and  to  the  other 
details  of  treatment  it  may  be  considered  necessary  to  adopt.  As  regards 
food,  this  should  be  well  cooked,  well  masticated,  easy  of  digestion,  given 
in  moderate  quantities,  and  at  regular  if  not  frequent  intervals.  Farina- 
ceouB  foods  are  in  many  cases  most  suitable  ;  but  ^gs,  fish,  and  fowl  may 
often  be  used  with  advantage.  Butcher's  meat  is  sometimes  wholly 
inadmissible. 


VI.    PERFORATING  ULCERS  OF  THE   C^CUM  AND 

RECTUM. 

(Typhlitis,  Perityphlitis,  and  Periproctitis.) 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  bowels  which  are  especially  hable  to 
become  the  seat  of  non-specific  forms  of  inflammation  and  ulceration,  or 
to  be  involved  in  inflammation  originating  in  their  neighbourhood  :  these 
are  the  duodenum  and  the  large  intestine — more  particularly  the  ctecum 
and  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

As  to  the  duodenum,  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  nnfre- 
quently  the  seat  of  ulcers  which  resemble  chronic  ulcers  of  the  stomach, 
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and  of  ulcers  arising  in  connection  with  extensive  bums  of  the  skin.  We 
may  add  that  from  its  situation  and  attachments  it  is  liable  to  became 
perforated  from  without  by  abscesses  of  the  gall-bladder  and  liver,  and 
by  abscesses  originating,  no  matter  how,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  retro- 
peritoneal tissue. 

So,  ^Iso,  the  large  intestine,  from  its  peculiar  relations  with  the  peri- 
toneum, and  from  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in  many  places  devoid  of 
peritoneal  covering,  and  continuous,  therefore,  with  the  sub-peritoneal 
connective  tissue,  and  thus  brought  into  almost  immediate  connection  with 
the  various  organs  lying  beneath  the  parietal  peritoneum,  is  peculiarly  apt 
to  be  involved  in  extraneous  inflammation  and  suppuration.  For  similar 
reasons  (at  least  in  great  measure)  iuf  animation  originating  here  is  liable 
to  induce  inflammatory  thickening  and  abscess  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 

A.     Typhlitis.    Perityphlitis. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — The  terms  '  typhlitis  '  and  '  peri- 
typhlitis '  (the  former  signifying  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  csciun, 
the  latter  inflammation  of  the  tissues  surrounding  it)  are  commcHilj 
employed  in  reference  to  those  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the  ctecum 
or  its  vermiform  appendage  involves,  either  by  perforation  or  by  simple 
extension,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa  or  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Ulceration  of  these  parts  very  frequently  takes  place  (in  enteric  fever  and 
phthisis  to  wit)  without  causing  the  special  phenomena  of  typhlitis. 
There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  beheve  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  where  in- 
flammation spreads  from  the  ctecum  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  its  spread 
is  referrible  to  ulcerative  perforation.  The  causes  of  the  lesion  in  question 
are  no  doubt  various.  It  may  be  due  to  the  extension  of  tabercnhur, 
typhoid,  or  dysenteric  ulcers,  to  simple  but  extreme  distension  of  the 
caecum,  to  the  fretting  of  its  surface  by  accumulated  feecal  contents,  to  the 
mechanical  effects  of  bristles,  pins,  or  bits  of  bone  which  have  been  acci- 
dentally swallowed,  or  to  the  lodgment  of  intestinal  concretions.  Con- 
cretions are  mostly  found  in  the  vermiform  appendage,  and  are  the  xmai 
causes  of  perforative  ulceration  of  this  part.  They  vary  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  date-stone,  are  sometimes  of  a  waxy  consistence  uid 
lustre,  sometimes  brown,  opaque,  laminated,  and  for  the  most  part  £bk«1, 
sometimes  composed  mainly  of  earthy  phosphates,  but  consist  in  all  cssts 
of  an  admixture  in  unequal  proportions  of  ordinary  feecal  matters  and  the 
secretions  from  the  mucous  surface,  and  are  occasionally  developed  aioniKl 
small  extraneous  bodies. 

In  some  cases  the  ulcer  perforates  that  portion  of  the  bowel  which  is 
devoid  of  peritoneal  covering.  Ftecal  matter  then  escapes  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  leading  to  more  or  less  extensive  inflammation  and  in- 
duration. If  the  escape  be  slight,  inflammatory  swelling  alone  may  take 
place,  and  after  a  while  subside.  Often,  however,  an  abscess  forms,  which 
enlarges  wore  or  less  rapidly,  and  then  extends  in  a  direction  determined 
in  great  measure  by  its  original  seat :  in  one  case  descending  into  the 
pelvis  and  opening  into  the  rectum ;   in  another  passing  out  with  the 
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pyriformis  muscle  and  presenting  in  or  below  the  buttock  ;  in  another 
running  along  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum,  or  along  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles  into  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  in  another  forming  a 
swelling  in  the  groin  immediately  above  Ponpart's  ligament,  and  possibly 
diShsiiig  itself  over  a  wide  area  between  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  most 
cases  no  doubt  it  presents  itself  in  the  iliac  region  superficial  to  the  position 
which  the  ctecum  normally  occupies.  An  abscess  of  this  kind  may  get 
cured  by  discharging  its  contents  either  through  the  orifice  in  the  caecum 
which  gave  rise  to  it  or  through  an  opening  at  any  one  of  the  spots  which 
have  been  enumerated ;  or,  burrowing  extensively,  it  may  form  a  sinus  or 
series  of  sinuses  which  are  never  obhterated.  The  communication  between 
the  abscess  and  caecum  is  sometimes  maintained ;-  at  other  times  it  closes 
more  or  less  speedily,  and  the  abscess  appears  henceforth  to  be  independent 
of  the  bowel.  In  some  cases  (especially  if  the  part  affected  be  the  vermi- 
form process)  local  peritonitis  precedes  or  accompanies  the  perforation, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  direct  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity; 
and  a  circumscribed  abscess  forms,  the  indications  and  progress  of  which 
differ  Uttle,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  the  abscesses  previously  considered. 
In  other  cases  rupture  takes  place  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
fatal  peritonitis  is  excited.  Circumscribed  abscesses  themselves  may  rupture 
ultimately  into  the  peritoneum. 

The  most  common  form  of  fatal  typhlitis  is  that  connected  with  per- 
foration of  the  vermiform  appendix — an  accident  which  occurs  mainly  in 
early  life,  and  apparently  oftener  in  males  than  in  females. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  typhlitis  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  csecnm,  to- 
gether with  signs  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  sometimes  rigors.  The  local 
symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  those  which  may  be  caused  by  inflam- 
mation of  whatever  origin  occupying  the  venter  of  the  ileum.  If  an 
abscess  forms,  but  extends  downwards  into  the  pelvis,  or  remains  deep- 
seated,  the  case  is  naturally  obscure.  If,  however,  it  tends  to  point 
anteriorly,  the  fulness  and  hardness  get  more  and  more  pronounced,  and 
gradually  develop  into  a  fluctuating  hemispherical  protuberance  over  which 
the  integuments  become  oedematous  and  congested.  Sometimes,  even  at 
this  stage,  the  swelling  gradually  subsides  and  disappears,  owing  to  the 
abscess  having  discharged  itself  into  the  bowel ;  but  more  frequently  it 
still  enlarges  and  ultimately  opens  externally,  discharging  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  fetid  pus,  sometimes  having  a  ftecal  odour,  sometimes  con- 
taining ftecal  matter  and  bubbles  of  gas.  The  further  progress  of  the  case 
may  be  towards  either  recovery,  or  the  formation  of  successive  abscesses 
or  fistula,  or  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus.  When  peritonitis 
arises  from  perforation  of  the  ctecum  or  its  appendix,  its  occurrence  may 
be  quite  sudden  and  unpreceded  by  any  form  of  premonitory  symptoms ; 
but  occasionally  it  is  heralded  by  localised  uneasiness  or  pain,  or  (as  we 
have  pointed  out)  supervenes  in  the  course  of  well-marked  perityphhtis. 

The  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
disturbed  to  any  great  extent  in  typhhtis.     Sickness  is  often  absent. 
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Constipation  is  not  un&eqnently  present  during  the  early  period  of  the 
disease ;  while  diarrhoea  is  apt  to  supervene  at  a  later  stage.  But  none 
of  these  symptoms  has  any  particular  uniformity  or  value.  It  may  be 
remarked  that,  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  cecum  to  important  veins 
and  nerves,  typhlitis  is  apt  to  induce  painful  neuralgic  symptoms  and 
cedema  of  the  right  lower  extremity.  Its  duration  is  necessarily  very 
uncertain.  Sometimes  the  patient  speedily  recovers,  sometimes  he  lingers 
indefinitely  with  a  constantly  discharging  abscess  or  a  succession  of 
abscesses.  If,  however,  perforation  take  place  into  the  peritoneum,  death 
rapidly  follows. 

Although  infiammation  beginning  in  the  caecum  is  a  very  common  and 
important  cause  of  inflammatory  swelling  and  suppuration  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  part  is  also  a  common  sert 
of  inflanmiation  and  abscess  from  other  causes,  and  further,  that  such 
abscesses  are  liable  to  form  communications  with  the  ciecum,  and  hence 
still  further  to  simulate  primary  typhlitis.  Among  the  affections  here 
referred  to  maybe  enumerated  :  inflammation  of  the  ovary  and  connective 
tissue  in  its  neighbourhood ;  idiopathic  abscesses  of  the  venter  ilii,  oi  in 
the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle  :  psoas  abscess  from  caries  of  the  spine ; 
renal  abscess;  and  all  descending  retro-peritoneal  abscesses,  whether 
from  the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal,  the  pleura,  lung,  or  liver. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  tjrphlitis  is  in  principle,  and  indeed  in 
most  of  its  details,  the  same  as  that  of  enteritis  and  other  forms  of  intes- 
tinal ulceration.  It  consists  mainly  in  keeping  the  bowels  quiet  by  the 
aid  of  opium,  and  in  the  use  of  local  apphcations.  It  is  almost  more 
important  in  typhlitis  than  in  any  other  affection  to  avoid  opening  medi- 
cines :  for,  especially  if  the  disease  be  in  the  appendix,  rupture  into  the  peri- 
toneum is  in  many  cases  prevented  solely  by  slight  adhesions.  This  danger 
often  continues,  indeed,  for  some  time  after  the  local  inflammation  seems 
to  have  subsided  ;  and  caution,  therefore,  should  be  exercised  in  respect 
of  the  use  of  purgatives  for  some  time  after  apparent  restoration  to  health. 
If  the  bowels  need  to  be  relieved  simple  enemata  are  the  safest  agents, 
and  are  usually  sufficient.  The  local  measures  to  be  employed  comprise 
leeching,  fomentations,  and  the  application  of  ice ;  and,  if  an  abecese 
form,  its  speedy  evacuation.  Those  who  have  once  suffered  from  ty|dilitis 
are  liable  to  recurrences  of  the  disease,  and  require  to  take  great  care 
in  respect  of  diet,  exposure  to  cold,  and  other  conditions  likely  to  act 
injuriously. 

B.    Periproctitis. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Inflammation  and  suppuration 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  are  even  more  common  than  the 
corresponding  affections  of  the  caecum ;  and  their  causes  are  equally 
various.  In  many  cases  this  affection  is  traceable  to  ulceration  (per- 
forative or  other)  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  in  others  it  probably 
originates  in  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  the  rectum.  Further, 
the  rectum  (again  even  more  frequently  than  the  ctecum)  gets  involved 
in  inflammation  and  suppuration  oiiginating  in  the  various  pelvic  and 
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even  distant  organs.  Abscesses,  in  fact,  arising  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
or  its  walls,  or  implicating  them,  are  always  apt  to  gravitate  into  the 
pelvis,  and  to  commnnicate  with  the  rectum.  Bectal  abscess  is  frequently 
connected  with  the  presence  of  tuberculosis. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  necessarily  produces  tumefaction  and  indura- 
tion, which  may  usually  be  readily  detected  by  digital  examination  per 
anom,  or  by  their  presence  in  the  perineum  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  anus.  In  connection  with  the  swelling  there  are  always  more  or  less 
severe  pain  and  tenderness,  which  often  prevent  the  patient  from  sitting 
down,  and  are  greatly  aggravated  during  the  act  of  deftecation.  If  sup- 
puration take  place,  the  swelling  rapidly  increases  in  size,  and  the 
abscess  presently  opens  either  into  the  rectum  (usually  a  little  within  the 
internal  sphincter)  or  externally  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  or  in  both  of 
these  situations,  and  discharges  exceedingly  fetid  pus.  Simple  inflamma- 
tion around  the  rectum  may  subside  spontaneously ;  but  an  abscess 
almost  invariably  results  in  the  formation  of  a  fistula,  which  is  a  very 
obstinate  affection,  and  rarely  yields  excepting  to  direct  surgical  treat- 
ment. When  an  abscess  opening  into  the  rectum  is  connected  directly 
with  suppuration  of  some  remote  organ,  the  ultimate  prospects  of  recovery 
are  by  no  means  satisfEKstory. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  fomentations,  poultices, 
or  leeches,  and  the  opening  of  the  abscess  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus 
is  ascertained.  The  bowels,  moreover,  should  be  regulated  either  by 
laxatives  or  by  enemata. 


Vn.    DYSENTERY. 


Definition. — We  have  already,  in  describing  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bowels,  discussed  the  various  inflammatory  processes  which 
take  place  in  the  large  intestine,  and  considered  the  symptoms  to  which 
they  give  rise.  These  affections,  especially  if  they  involve  its  lower 
segment,  always  induce  so-called  '  dysenteric '  s3anptoms,  and  are  usually 
included  in  the  generic  term  '  dysentery.'  But  dysentery  is  also  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  fatal  of  diseases— a  disease 
which,  under  special  circumstances,  assumes  an  endemic  or  even  epidemic 
character,  and  is  hence  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  a  specific  disease,  in 
the  same  sense  as  ague  and  enteric  fever  are  specific  diseases. 

Causation. — Dysentery  prevails  largely  in  tropical  regions,  and  more 
especially  in  those  places  which  are  low  and  swampy,  and  surcharged 
with  decaying  vegetable  matter — ^in  regions  indeed  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  malarious  and  breed  intermittent  fevers.  It  occurs,  however, 
under  conditions  and  in  places  which  are  not  productive  of  ague  ;  it  has 
been  in  all  ages  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  armies  in  the  field,  of 
beleaguered  cities,  and  of  starving  populations.  According  to  Sydenham 
And  others  of  our  older  writers,  it  was  once  a  formidable  disease  in  this 
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country ;  whence  in  an  aggravated  and  epidemic  fonn  it  has  now  almost 
entirely  disappeared.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  enteric  fever  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  then  termed  dysenteric.   From  its  freqnent 
coincidence  in  area  of  distribution  with  ague  it  is  by  many  regurded  as 
being,  equally  with  that  disease,  a  product  of  the  malarial  poison.    But 
the  facts  that  aguish  districts  are  not  necessarily  also  dysenteric ;  that 
dysentery,  even  in  an  epidemic  form,  occurs  in  places  and  under  circum- 
stances which  never  yield  ague ;  and  that  ague  and  dysentery  no  more 
graduate  into  one  another  than  do  enteric  and  typhus  fevers,  render  this 
view  of  its  origin  untenable.    The  influences  of  foul  water,  polluted  air, 
insufficient  nourishment,  and  exposure  and  over-fatigue  in  its  production 
are  unquestionable,  but  whether  as  exciting  causes  or  merely  as  predis- 
posing causes  is  by  no  means  clearly  established.     There  is  reason,  how- 
ever, to  beUeve  that  polluted  drinldng  water  is  an  especially  active  agent 
in  the  induction  of  the  disease,  but  whether  by  the  introduction  of  a 
specific  poison  is,  at  least,  doubtful.    We  are  inclined  to  regard  dysentery 
as  both  of  non-specific  origin  and  non-infectious ;  and,  on  these  grounds, 
introduce  its  description  here. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomy  of  dysentery  has  been  abon- 
dantly  described,  but  the  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  it  are 
various,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  readily  reconciled.  Some  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  recent  observers,  such  as  Parkes  and  Baly,  regard  it  as  a 
disease  essentially  of  the  solitary  glands  of  the  large  intestine,  which  rise 
up  in  the  form  of  hemispherical  buttons,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet- 
seed  downwards,  and  occasionally  attaining  the  bulk  of  a  spUt  pea.  As- 
sociated, however,  with  glandular  hypertrophy  there  is  always  more  or 
less  intense  congestion  of  the  general  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  becomes  sepia-coloured,  reddish-brown,  or  almost  black ;  tt^ther 
with  inflammatory  infiltration  of  its  substance  and  of  the  submucous 
tissue,  which  may  consequently  acquire  a  collective  thickness  of  one- 
quarter  or  even  one-third  of  an  inch. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  dysentery  commences  with  con- 
gestion, more  or  less  intense,  and  infiltration,  more  or  less  conspicuous, 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  which  changes  the  solitary  glands  not  im- 
probably take  a  predominant  share.  This  inflammation  (at  all  events  in 
the  first  instance)  usually  occurs  in  scattered  patches,  which  are  linear, 
stellate,  or  irregularly  roundish  or  polygonal,  are  specially  liable  to  in- 
volve the  prominent  folds,  and  are  sometimes  limited  to  them.  The 
patches  may  be  discrete,  or  they  may  run  together,  forming  an  irregular 
network,  or  they  may  coalesce  completely  over  a  more  or  less  extensive 
area,  and  even  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  large  intestine.  It 
usually  happens  that,  in  addition  to  the  interstitial  inflammatory  changes 
here  adverted  to,  the  affected  surface  becomes  early  covered  with  a  thin, 
opaque,  granular  film,  or  with  such  films  in  patches.  These  can  generally 
be  readily  removed  from  the  subjacent  surface,  bringing  with  them  ad- 
herent casts  of  the  Lieberkiihnian  follicles.  They  consist,  in  bet,  mainly 
of  an  inflammatory  overgrowth  of  the  intestinal  follicular  epithelium. 
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If  the  dysenteric  attack  be  slight,  the  morbid  process  may  cease  at  this 
point,  and  convalescence  become  established  without  any  material  injury 
to  the  bovrel.  But  if  it  be  severe,  further  changes  speedily  ensue.  These 
present  considerable  variety,  bnt  consist  essentially  in  the  formation  of 
slooghs  and  (by  the  separation  of  these)  of  ulcers.  The  sloughs  vary  in 
colour,  size,  shape,  and  arrangement.  They  may  be  yellow,  like  those  of 
enteric  fever,  or  ash-coloured,  or  black.  They  are  sometimes  circular  and 
distinct,  studding  the  surface  more  or  less  uniformly  and  thickly ;  some- 
times they  ocoor  in  irregular  groups,  and  constitute  patches  of  various, 
and  often  considerable,  extent ;  sometimes  they  so  run  together  and  are 
8o  wranged  aa  to  constitute  a  network,  the  interstices  of  which  are 
formed  by  isolated  patches  of  mucous  membrane ;  sometimes  extensive 
tracts  of  surface  are  uniformly  and  completely  destroyed ;  and  in  all  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  morbid  process  to  spread,  either  by  simple 
ulceration,  or  by  the  burrowing  of  pus  beneath  the  mucous  surface,  or  by 
sloxighing.  With  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  ulcers  are  left,  sometimes 
with  ragged,  sometimes  with  abrupt,  and  often  with  swollen  and  congested 
margins,  and  with  floors  formed  either  by  the  submucous  tissue  or  by  the 
transverse  muscular  fibres. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  morbid  process  varies.  In  some  cases 
more  or  less  perfect  cicatrisation  ensues ;  in  some,  the  ulcers  assume  a 
chronic  character,  and  remain  open,  and  with  little  alteration,  for  an  indefi- 
-  nite  period  ;  and  in  either  of  these  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  recur- 
rence of  active  inflammation  under  slight  provocation.  When  the  disease 
bqiees  into  the  chronic  form,  the  affected  bowel  is  apt  to  remain  irritable, 
to  become  permanently  contracted,  and  as  regards  its  muscular  coat 
sometimes  greatly  hypertrophied.  In  mast  be  added:  that  perforation 
of  the  bowel  is  an  occasional  complication  of  dysentery ;  that  inflammation 
sometimes  pervades  the  whole  thickness  of  the  intestinal  walls,  extending 
even  to  the  peritoneal  aspect ;  that  more  or  less  hemorrhage  from  the  in- 
flamed or  ulcerated  surface  is  almost  invariable,  while  in  some  cases  it  is 
so  i^undant  as  to  cause  death  ;  and  that  the  cicatrisation  of  dysenteric 
ulcers  not  unfrequently  causes  stricture. 

Dysenteric  inflammation  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  large  intestine, 
or  the  whole  of  it,  and  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  ileum.  It  is  most  common,  however,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  colon 
and  in  the  rectum,  and  is  usually  most  severe  and  most  advanced  in  these 
situations. 

Other  lesions  besides  those  of  the  bowels  are  often  met  with  ui  dysentery. 
The  most  common  are  engorgement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  relation 
with  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  congestion  of  internal  organs, 
more  especially  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  lungs.  In  association  with 
the  dysentery  of  tropical  climates  abscess  of  the  Uver  is  not  uncommon. 
This  complication  is  referred  by  Dr.  George  Budd  to  portal  pymmia,  taking 
its  rise  from  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel.  Hepatic 
abscess,  however,  sometimes  originates  simultaneously  with  the  dysentery, 
sometimes  precedes  it ;  and  hence  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  two 
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lesions  are  concurrent  effects  of  the  same  cause,  and  not  dependent  the 
one  on  the  other. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  dysentery  comprise  those 
of  pyrexia  and  those  due  directly  to  the  morbid  processes  going  on  in  the 
large  intestine — the  latter  being  mainly  determined  by  the  excessiye  irrit- 
ability and  tendency  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  larger  bowel,  and  by 
the  fact  of  the  constant  discharge  into  it  of  the  morbid  products  of  the 
diseased  mucous  surface. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  the  patient,  after  suffering,  perhi^, 
for  a  short  time  from  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  clamminess  of  month,  and 
vague  griping  pains,  is  attacked  almost  suddenly  with  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  to  evacuate  his  bowels,  and  probably  passes  a  solid  motion  with 
unusual  ease — the  mass  being  invested  in  a  greater  or  less  abundance  of 
greyish  or  colourless  mucus.  The  usual  sense  of  relief,  however,  does  not 
follow,  and  he  probably  finds  himself  compelled  to  sit  straining  at  stool, 
with  fits  of  spasmodic  violence,  during  which  he  discharges  small  quantities 
of  offensive  mucus,  and  probably  a  minute  faecal  lump  or  two.  With  the 
continuance  of  the  affection  the  febrile  disturbance  continues  :  the  tongue 
probably  becomes  coated ;  a  constant  sense  of  uneasiness,  heat,  or  burning 
pervades  the  anus  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  rectum,  and  perhaps  the  rest 
of  the  large  intestine.  The  patient  suffers  firom  frequent  tormina,  and  im- 
pulse to  evacuate  the  bowels — the  efforts  being  attended  with  much  tenes- 
mus, and  the  discharge  mainly  of  small  quantities  of  mucus.  This  may 
be  stained  with  fsecal  matter,  and  is  often  intimately  mixed  with  blood,  and 
may  consequently  present  very  much  the  appearance  of  pneumonic  expec- 
toration. But,  notwithstanding  the  almost  constant  efforts  at  defaecation, 
there  is,  so  far  as  actual  fsecal  matter  is  concerned,  almost  complete  con- 
stipation. A  few  scybala  only  are  passed  from  time  to  time.  Cases  of  this 
kind  may  subside  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  seldom  last  longer 
than  a  week  or  ten  days.  Nevertheless  some  irritability  of  the  bowels, 
uneasiness  after  defecation,  and  tendency  to  constipation,  may  trouble 
the  patient  for  a  considerable  time  after  he  seems  to  have  regained  in  othv 
respects  his  ordinary  good  health. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  dysentery  the  symptoms  are  similar  in 
kind,  but  much  more  intense.  The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  with  high 
fever,  often  with  alternate  chills  and  flushes  of  heat,  sometimes  with  dis- 
tinct rigors,  and  occasionally  even  with  convulsions.  The  skin  is  hot,  the 
pulse  accelerated ;  there  are  febrile  pains  and  headache,  anorexia,  thirst, 
and  dryness  and  furring  of  the  tongue.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
intestinal  affection  is  usually  first  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  griping 
pains,  which  are  presently  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the  contents, 
often  solid,  of  the  lower  bowel.  But  soon  the  griping  becomes  frequent 
and  severe,  calls  to  stool  are  incessant,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  almoet 
constant  tenesmus.  The  matters  discharged  fix)m  the  bowels  are  at  first 
a  whitish,  brownish,  or  olive-coloured  glairy  or  jelly-like  mucus ;  but  this 
soon  gets  sanguinolent,  and  not  mifrequently  intermingled  with  consider- 
able quantities  of  dark  and  maybe  clotted  blood.  .After  a  while  the  dis- 
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charges  commonly  assume  those  characters  which  give  them  a  resemblance 
to  '  meat-washings ' :  they  become  thin,  watery,  turbid,  reddish,  and  dirty- 
looking,  and  contain  brownish  or  blackish  particles,  which  are  fragments 
either  of  altered  blood-clots  or  of  sloughy  mucous  membrane.  It  is  at  this 
time  also  that  the  patient  frequently  passes  soft  membranous  pellicles,  which 
are  either  tracts  of  mucous  membrane  detached  in  bulk,  or  portions  of  false 
membrane.  Dysenteric  evacuations  are  further  characterised  :  by  a  pecu- 
liar and  almost  insupportable  fetor,  which  increases  in  intensity  with  the 
supervention  of  sloughing ;  by  containing  a  large  quantity  of  dissolved 
albumen  ;  and  by  the  occasional  presence  of  small  solid  fceoal  lumps  or 
scybala.  They  sometimes  become  purulent.  The  frequency  with  which 
the  bowels  act  is  often  very  remarkable.  In  some  cases  the  patient  seems 
for  a  length  of  time  never  to  cease  discharging  small  quantities  of  fluid. 
The  bowels  are  often  relieved  foar  or  five  times  in  the  hour,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  ten  or  twenty  times  in  the  same  period.  The  quantity 
of  fluid  passed,  however,  is  not  necessarily  in  relation  with  the  frequency 
with  which  the  bowels  act.  In  many  cases,  especially  at  the  beginning, 
the  discharge  is  scanty ;  but  later  on  considerable  quantities  of  serous  fluid, 
or  blood,  or  both,  are  apt  to  escape,  and  the  total  bulk  of  these  discharges 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  hence  often  very  large. 

Associated  with  tenesmus  and  alvine  flux  are  burning  pain  within  the 
anal  orifice,  and  a  constant  sense  of  the  lodgment  there  of  something  which 
needs  to  be  got  rid  of ;  there  is  also  more  or  less  burning  pain  and  tender- 
ness on  pressure  in  the  course  of  the  large  intestine  and  especially  of  those 
parts  which  are  chiefly  involved.  At  first  probably  the  abdominal  parietes 
are  rigid  and  retracted  ;  but  before  long  flatus  accumulates  and  the 
abdomen  consequently  gets  enlarged  and  tympanitic ;  the  tongue  becomes 
thickly  coated ;  the  patient  complains  of  thirst,  loathes  food,  and  not 
onfrequently  suffers  from  nausea  and  vomiting ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and 
high-coloured,  and  its  discharge  sometimes  attended  with  pain  or  diffi- 
culty ;  the  febrile  excitement  which  ushered  in  the  disease  gets  replaced 
by  a  condition  of  profound  depression  ;  the  skin  may  yet  be  hot  and  dry, 
bat  the  pulse  becomes  small,  feeble,  and  rapid,  the  face  anxious,  and  the 
patient  restless,  sleepless,  and  desponding. 

Cases  which  end  favourably  usually  manifest  signs  of  amendment  from 
the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day ;  these  consist  in  abatement  of  fever  and  other 
general  symptoms,  and  gradual  cessation  of  tenesmus  and  the  peculiar 
dysenteric  stools.  But  convalescence  is  usually  much  protracted ;  and 
some  time  elapses  before  the  bowels  completely  regain  their  normal  tone. 
In  cases  which  end  &taUy  the  pulse  increases  in  rapidity,  loses  fulness 
and  power,  and  often  becomes  scarcely  perceptible  ;  the  surface  tends  to 
^row  cool ;  the  &ce  and  extremities  acquire  a  shrunken  and  dusky  as- 
pect ;  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown  or  black ;  hiccough  and  vomiting 
come  on ;  and  the  abdomen  grows  more  and  more  tympanitic.  Although 
probably  continuing  restless  and  desponding,  the  patient  often  retains  liis 
senses  perfect  to  the  last ;  sometimes,  however,  he  becomes  dehrious  (in 
some  cases,  indeed,  delirium  comes  on  early),  and  he  may  then  pass  into 
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a  state  of  stupor  or  coma.  It  very  commonly  happens  that,  with  the 
increase  of  tympanites,  the  abdominal  pain,  colic,  and  tenesmus  all  sub- 
side and  even  disappear  wholly.  The  symptoms  which  precede  death, 
and  the  mode  of  death,  are  necessarily  modified  to  some  extent  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case ;  they  are,  for  example,  somewhat 
different  in  such  cases  as  are  attended  with  profuse  hemorrhage  from  what 
they  are  in  those  in  which  intestinal  perforation  takes  place,  or  which  are 
complicated  by  hepatic  abscess,  or  where  the  patient  sinks  under  the 
influence  of  the  uncomplicated  disease.  Under  all  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  asthenia. 

Many  cases  of  acute  dysentery,  instead  of  taking  either  of  the  two 
courses  which  have  been  considered,  become  chronic ;  and  the  disease 
continues,  with  occasional  remissions  and  exacerbations,  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  patient  is  then  sm  almost  constant  sufferer  from  coUc  and 
tenesmus,  and  the  discharge  of  offensive  liquid  stools,  containing  Uttle  trae 
feeoal  matter,  and  from  retention,  often  to  a  very  uncomfortable  extent,  of 
his  solid  &eces ;  he  complains  of  abdominal  tenderness  and  uneasiness ; 
his  tongue  is  in  some  cases  dry,  glazed,  and  fissured,  in  others  coated,  iu 
others  almost  normal ;  and  his  appetite  presents  equal  variations ;  more 
or  less  sickness  is  often  present ;  and  he  becomes  emaciated,  weak, 
ansemic,  anasarcous,  and  often  hectic.  If  an  hepatic  abscess  be  present, 
the  symptoms,  or  many  of  them,  are  aggravated,  and  probably  the  indi- 
cations of  hepatic  tumour  are  presently  superadded.  Chronic  dysentery 
varies  greatly  in  its  severity,  and  in  some  cases,  even  though  lasting  iw 
years  or  throughout  life,  is,  excepting  from  the  discomfort  which  attends 
it,  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

As  a  rule,  sporadic  dysentery  is  not  a  very  fatal  disorder ;  but  the  epi- 
demic form  is  usually  attended  with  a  high  mortahty ;  and  although,  even 
here,  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  attacks  is  sometimes  small,  the  cases  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  total  mortality  usually  so  high,  that  it  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Treatment. — There  is  little  imanimity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  dysentery ;  some  authors  strongly  advocate  the  copious  ab- 
straction of  blood,  if  not  by  venesection,  at  any  rate  by  leeches ;  some 
place  their  chief  reliance  on  calomel  in  large  doses ;  some  regard  ipeca- 
cuanha as  almost  a  specific  ;  some  pin  their  fedth  to  purgatives,  some  to 
opiates ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  each  of  these  remedies  has  been  con- 
demned. Of  the  inunediate  relief  which  follows  the  abstraction  of  blood 
there  is  probably  little  doubt ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  marked  tendency 
to  asthenia  which  exists  in  dysentery  supplies  a  powerful  argument  against 
the  indiscriminate  and  excessive  use  of  blood-letting.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
doubtless  unnecessary  ;  but  if  employed  it  should  be  employed  early,  wid 
preferably  effected  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  tender  regions  of 
the  abdomen.  Calomel  has  been  administered  (as  it  was  formerly  in 
cholera)  in  large  doses  with  reputed  success ;  it  has,  however,  tsdlen  into 
disuse,  and  probably  deservedly.  Ipecacuanha  has  enjoyed  a  long  but 
various  reputation.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  almost  imfEuhng  specific. 
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and  at  the  present  day  is  very  highly  esteemed.  There  are  at  least  two 
uitagonistic  principles  on  which  it  is  administered.  By  Trousseau  and 
other  French  authorities  it  is  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
the  powder  every  ten  minutes  or  so,  until  copious  vomiting  results — the 
essence  of  the  treatment  being,  according  to  them,  the  production  of  a 
powerful  evacuating  effect  upon  the  stomach  ;  by  English  army  surgeons, 
on  the  other  band,  it  is  recommended  to  be  given  in  a  large  dose  (twenty 
five  to  thirty  grains),  which  is  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten 
hoars ;  bnt  to  be  given,  guarded  by  opium,  and  with  every  precaution 
against  siclmess,  in  order  that  the  remedy  may  act  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  the  system,  on  the  affected  mucous  surface.  Bretonneau  advo- 
cates the  use  of  saline  purgatives  in  large  doses,  and  in  this  advocacy 
he  is  strongly  supported  by  Trousseau.  Opium  and  astringents  are  often 
employed ;  but  the  former  (except  in  infinitesimal  doses)  is  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  last  author. 

It  may,  we  think,  be  fearly  asked  whether  there  are  any  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  dysentery  is  more  amenable  to  treatment,  specific  or  ndn- 
specific,  than  other  forms  of  enteritis  are ;  and  whether  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  adopting  a  radically  different  treatment  from  that  which  has 
been  found  generally  useful  in  enteritis  ?  In  acute  and  severe  cases  we 
should  be  disposed  in  the  first  instance  :  to  apply  hot  fomentations  to  the 
belly,  and  if  there  be  much  local  pain  and  distress,  to  abstract  blood  by 
means  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  leeches ;  to  exhibit  opium,  or  opium  with 
ipecacoanha,  in  doses  sufficiently  large  or  sufficiently  frequently  repeated 
to  relieve  the  tormina,  tenesmus,  and  abdominal  pain ;  and  to  use  enemata 
either  simply  to  wash  out  and  cleanse  the  lower  bowel,  or  to  soothe  it,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  astringent  or  other  medicaments  directly  to 
its  surface.  We  should  prefer,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  small 
enemata  of  gruel  containing  laudanum,  or  opium  or  morphia  suppositories. 
The  patient's  diet  should  consist  of  milk,  gruel,  broths,  eggs,  and  such- 
like articles,  together  with  such  a  proportion  of  alcoholic  stimulants  as 
the  case  may  seem  to  need.  If  sickness  be  present,  it  must  be  treated 
with  ice,  and  such  remedies  as  are  generally  useful  in  relieving  sickness. 
Whoi  the  dysentery  passes  into  the  chronic  state,  the  use  of  astringent 
medicines  and  of  vegetable  tonics  is  indicated.  The  former  may  comprise 
«opper,  lead,  iron,  and  tannin,  together  with  other  vegetable  astringents, 
the  latter  a  wide  range  of  vegetable  infusions.  At  this  period  also 
enemftta  are  Ukely  to  be  serviceable  ;  of  which  those  containing  copper, 
lead,  tannin,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  strongly 
leeommended,  in  the  belief  that  they  have  a  direct  beneficial  action  on  the 
diaeased  mucous  membrane.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  wash  out 
the  bowel  night  and  morning  with  as  large  an  injection  of  warm  water  or 
groel  as  can  be  introduced  without  pain,  and  then  to  insert  a  morphia 
Boiqtoeitory.  In  treating  dysentery  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  both 
acute  and  chronic  cases  feecal  matter  tends  to  accumulate  above  the 
diseased  pmrtion  of  bowel,  and  that  this  needs  from  time  to  time  to  be 
removed.     For  this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  administer  an  occa- 
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sional  poigatiye.  In  mild  cases  of  the  disease  it  is  often  well  to  oommenee 
the  treatment  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  continue  it  with  mild 
astringents,  such  as  compound  kino  powder,  Dover's  powder,  or  aromatic 
chalk  and  opium. 


Vm.  PERITONITIS. 


Causation. — Peritoneal  inflammation  is  common  in  both  sexes  and 
at  all  periods  of  life.     It  is  due  to  various  causes.     In   some   cases  it 
is  idiopathic,  or  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  generally 
to  those  exterior  conditions  to  which  inflammations  of  other  organs  are 
80  commonly  traceable.    Idiopathic  peritonitis  may  attack  the  robust 
and  healthy;  it  is  more  common,  however,  in  those  who  are  anemic, 
debilitated,  or  broken  down  in  constitution,  and  in  thoee  who  suffer  from 
obstructive  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver,  and  especially  in  such  as 
are  labouring  imder  chronic  Bright's  disease.    In  many  cases  peritonitis 
is  due  to  the  simple  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parts. 
It  is  thus  developed,  in  the  course  of  enteritis  or  gastritis,  in  connection 
with  inflammatory  affections  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  bladder,  and 
in  dependence  on  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  abdaminal 
parietes.    The  most  fruitful  causes,  however,  of  grave  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation by  simple  extension  are  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  uterus,  and 
other  pelvic  organs  in  females,  and  especially  that  form  of  uterine  inflam- 
mation which  follows  upon  parturition.    In  many  cases,  again,  peritonitis 
is  caused  by  mechanical  injury :  sometimes  by  external  wounds ;  xxuxe 
frequently  by  the  perforation  or  rupture  of  some  visous,  and  the  extrava- 
sation of  its  contents  or  of  foreign  matters  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Among   such  cases  may  be  enumerated :  ulcerative  perforation  of    the 
stomach  and  duodenum  ;  perforation  of  the  small  intestine  (usually  the 
ileum)  by  tubercular,  typhoid,  or  other  ulcers ;  perforation  of  the  oaecum, 
vermiform  appendix,  colon,  or  rectum,  consecutive  to  tubercular  or  typhoid 
ulcers,  dysentery,  or  mere  over-distension  ;  rupture  of  an  hepatic  abscess, 
of  the  gaJl-bladder  or  common  bUe-dnct,  of  an  hydatid  cyst,  or  of  a  psoas, 
renal,  or  other  abscess ;    rupture  of  the  uterus  or  ovarian  cysts ;  and, 
besides  these,  the  laceration,  from  external  violence,  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  intestine,  or   bladder.     Further,  peritonitis  is  a  frequent  eooi- 
comitant  of  abdominal  tubercle  or  carcinoma,  and  a  not  uncommon  result 
of  pyemic  or  metastatic  processes. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  morbid  changes  which  take  place  in  the  in. 
flamed  peritoneum  are  precisely  similar  to  those  attending  inflammation 
of  other  serous  membranes.  They  consist  in  dilatation  of  the  minute 
vessels,  with  accumulation  of  blood  within  them,  and  infiltration  and 
thickening  of  the  subserous  tissue ;  and  in  inflammatory  hyper|daaia  of 
the  epithelial  investment,  with  effusion  from  the  subjacent  vessels  of 
modified  plasma  of  the  blood,  of  which  part  coagulates  on  the  snrfaoe, 
forming,  with  entangled  corpuscles,  a  false  membrane,  and  part  (mainly 
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fluid)  aocnmolatee  in  the  cavity.  The  first  visible  indications  of  peritoneal 
inflammatirai  consist,  in  nuwt  cases,  in  more  or  less  intense  capillary 
eongeetion,  vhich  is  osoally  observed  to  extend  in  bands  (determined  by 
the  pressure  of  the  organs  agaiast  one  another)  along  the  intestines ;  and 
in  loss  of  polish,  due  to  commencement  of  inflammatory  exudation.  With 
the  advance  of  the  disease,  the  congestion  becomes  more  intense,  and 
patchy,  and  sometimes  complicated  with  subserous  extravasations ;  and 
the  solid  inflammatory  exudation  increases  in  quantity.  This  forms  in 
the  first  instance  a  thin,  greyish,  granular  lamina  ;  but  as  it  increases  in 
tiuokness  it  acquires  a  more  distinctly  yellow  tinge,  and  becomes,  accord- 
ing to  its  quantity  and  position,  ribbed,  villous,  papular,  or  honeycombed. 
The  faiae  membrane  varies  in  thickness  from  a  delicate  film  to  a  quarter 
or  half  an  inch  or  more  ;  and  in  quality  from  a  mere  pulp  to  a  coherent 
elastic  lamina.  It  usually  acquires  toughness  with  age ;  and  the  deeper- 
seated  portions  are  always  tougher  than  the  more  superficial.  It  tends  to 
accumulate  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  to  cause 
adhesion  between  neighbouring  organs.  The  fluid  effused  in  the  course 
of  peritonitis  is  often  small  in  quantity,  and,  subsiding  into  the  pelvis 
and  lombar  regions,  apt  to  escape  detection ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
sometimes  very  copious,  and  causes  much  abdominal  distension.  It  is 
chiefly  abundant  in  chronic  cases.  It  is  usually  opalescent,  containing 
exudation-corpuscles,  and  fibrinogen,  which  readily  coagulates.  The 
spaces  occupied  by  the  fluid  are  commonly  traversed  by  filaments,  bands, 
or  bridles,  of  coagulated  lymph. 

Peritonitis,  even  when  of  local  origin,  generally  soon  involves  the 
whole  of  the  peritoneal  surfiioe.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  remains 
localised.  Thus  it  may  be  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  cscimi,  or  pelvic  organs.  The  great  omentum  not  unfrequently 
^Eectoally  limits  its  spread.  Convalescence  from  simple  peritonitis  is 
attended  with  absorption  of  the  dropsical  effusion,  subsidence  of  the  in- 
flamnutory  congestion,  and  organisation  of  the  false  membrane,  with  its 
gradual  conversion  into  connective  tissue.  The  usual  consequences  are 
that  the  peritoneal  surface  gets  thick  and  opaque,  and  the  viscera  united 
to  neighbouring  parts  and  compressed  by  the  contracting  adventitious 
membrane.  Thus  the  liver  and  spleen  become  adherent  to  the  diaphragm ; 
and  the  small  intestines  grow  together,  and  are  not  imfirequently  welded 
into  an  apparently  homogeneous  lump.  Further,  the  liver  and  spleen, 
and  oiher  organs  in  a  less  degree,  are  apt  to  get  studded  with  opaque 
fibroid  patches  which  may  attain  a  thickness  of  ^  inch  or  more,  and 
present  an  almost  cartilaginous  consistence  and  aspect. 

In  many  cases  peritonitis  becomes  suppurative.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
puerperal  variety,  the  inflammation  presents  this  character  universally  and 
firom  the  beginning :  the  effused  lymph  is  more  abundant,  opaque,  yellow, 
and  pulpy  than  in  non-suppnrative  cases,  and  obvious  pus  is  poured  out 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Where  inflammation  results  from  the  perfora- 
tion of  some  viaous  or  sac  and  the  escape  of  irritating  matters,  general 
perittmitis  of  the  ordinary  adhesive  character  is  often  at  once  excited,  and 
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thus  the  effused  matters  become  confined  to  some  limited  district.  In 
such  cases  a  circumscribed  abscess  frequently  follows,  which  may  poseibly 
undergo  cure  by  the  discharge  of  its  contents  either  externally  or  into  the 
bowel.  But  in  some  cases  groups  of  such  abscesses  form ;  and  sinoBes 
extend  in  various  directions— either  among  the  peritoneal  adhesiona,  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  mesentery,  meso-colon,  great  omentum,  and  other 
such  parts ;  and  fistulous  openings  may  be  established  in  various  sitna- 
tions.  General  suppurative  peritonitis  may  of  coarse  result  from  the 
escape  of  feecal  or  other  irritant  matters  into  the  peritoneum,  especially  if 
the  escape  be  sudden  and  profuse ;  in  which  case,  if  the  accident  be  not 
immediately  fatal,  the  false  membrane  becomes  exceedingly  thick  and 
tough,  and  the  general  surface  acquires  the  usual  characters  of  that  of  a 
chronic  abscess. 

Occasionally  in  peritonitis,  as  in  other  serous  inflammations,  copioiu 
hemorrhage  from  the  newly-formed  vessels  of  the  adhesions  takes  place 
into  the  serous  cavity. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  not  unfrequent  formation,  independently  of  general  peritonitis,  ct 
circumscribed  abscesses  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  causes  of  which  ue 
sometimes  obvious,  sometimes  obscure  and  undiacoverable.  These  ma; 
occur  in  any  situation ;  but  they  affect  some  localities  more  than  othen, 
and  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stomach,  the  iliac  regions,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  first  of  these  situations  they  may  Be 
between  the  stomach  and  the  liver  or  diaphragm,  or  between  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach  and  the  parietes,  simulating  splenic  disease,  or  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon,  or  may  occupy  the  cavity  of 
the  lesser  omentum ;  and  they  may  open  either  through  the  outer  abdo- 
minal walls,  or  into  the  stomach  or  colon,  or  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  pleura  or  lung,  or  in  two  or  more  of  these  directions  at  the  same  tone. 
When  occurring  in  the  iliac  regions  they  may  either  open  externally  or 
take  any  of  the  courses  which  perityphlitic  abscesses  are  apt  to  take.  C 
they  occupy  the  pelvis  they  tend  to  open  into  the  rectum  or  bladder,  and 
in  the  female  into  the  vagina. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  peritonitis  are  mainlj 
those  of  fever  in  combination  with  acute  abdominal  pain,  increased  br 
pressure.  They  are  liable,  however,  to  considerable  variety  ;  and  many 
others  of  more  or  less  importance  are  usually  superadded.  The  pheno- 
mena of  peritonitis  differ  greatiy,  indeed,  in  relation  to  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  to  the  circumstances  under  whidi  it 
arises. 

Acute  idiopathic  peritonitis,  although  by  far  the  least  frequent  variety, 
jet  displays  the  symptoms  and  coarse  of  the  disease  in  their  sim^est  and 
most  typical  form.  Its  mode  of  onset  varies.  Sometimee  the  ontbnak 
of  the  local  affection  is  preceded  by  a  few  days  of  vague  sense  of  iIIiMi'< 
sometimes  it  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  febrile  symptoms,  and  em 
of  rigors ;  sometimes  the  first  indication  of  disease  is  sodden  vomiting 
or  purging,  or  both,  or  gradually  increasing  dysuria,  or  in  iBtaales  tfa* 
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oeenrrence  of  menorrhagia.  But,  whatever  the  initiatory  symptoms,  the 
patient  before  long  complains  of  febrile  disturbance,  and  of  burning, 
aehing,  pinching  or  cutting  pain,  probably  limited  to  some  region  of  the 
abdomen,  and  increased  by  pressure  or  movement.  The  pain  is  usually 
in  the  first  instance  across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  if  the 
patient  have  not  yet  taken  to  his  bed,  he  sits,  moves  and  walks  with  his 
body  bent  into  a  stooping  posture.  Soon,  however,  the  signs  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  extend  and  increase  in  severity ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
patient's  general  symptoms  assume  a  more  serious  aspect.  The  abdominal 
piun  becomes  exceedingly  severe,  and  is  aggravated  beyond  endurance  by 
the  slightest  movement.  He  takes  to  his  bed,  where  he  hes  motionless 
on  his  back ;  with  his  head  and  shoulders  elevated,  and  his  thighs  and 
kgs  flexed  so  as  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  pressure  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls  on  the  internal  organs ;  and  breathing  by  means  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles  only,  and  sballowly,  with  the  same  object.  He  not  only 
nhrinkB  from  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  but  generally  cannot  bear  even 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  of  the  poultices  or  fomentations  which 
may  have  been  ordered  for  his  relief.  The  pain  often  is  comparatively 
triidal  so  long  as  perfect  rest  is  maintained ;  but  it  breaks  out  afresh 
whenever  a  cough,  sneeze,  hiccough,  or  deep  inspiration  takes  place,  and 
is  liable  to  periodical  and  in  many  cases  frequent  aggravations,  due  to 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowels,  in  association  with  these 
phenomena  there  is  generally  distinct  fever.  The  temperature  may  reach 
104»  or  106°,  but  is  very  often  not  above  100°  or  101°.  The  skin  is  hot 
and  dry ;  the  &ce  flushed  ;  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency  and  sharp- 
ness ;  the  respirations  augmented  to  80  or  40  in  the  minute ;  and  the 
tongue  coated  and  clammy,  if  not  dry.  Vomiting  is  often  present,  but  is 
m>  necessary  feature  of  the  disease ;  and  thirst  is  usually  complained  of. 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  but  are  not  unfrequently  loose. 
The  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  sometimes  retained ;  or  there  may 
be  irritability  of  the  bladder  with  painful  micturition.  The  presence 
of  marked  intercosttJ  respiration  indicates  involvement  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  interference  with  micturition  points  to 
implication  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum.  Further,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  or  diarrhcea  is  referrible  in  some  cases  to 
inflammation  of  the  serous  surface  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  If  the 
disease  take  a  favourable  turn,  which  indeed  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  it 
nsnally  does,  the  severer  symptoms  gradually  remit :  abdominal  pain  and 
tenderness  subside,  vomiting  ceases,  the  respirations  become  natural,  and 
tiie  temperature  and  pulse  return  to  their  normal  condition.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  case  be  about  to  prove  fotal,  important  changes  in  the 
symptoms  supervene ;  the  abdomen  becomes  distended,  partly  from  effusion 
of  fluid,  mainly,  however,  from  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  intestines ;  pain 
and  tenderness,  though  sometimes  continuing  and  even  becoming  aggra- 
vated, very  frequently  undergo  great  diminution  and  sometimes  cease 
entirely  ;  sickness  probably  increases,  and  hiccough  supervenes ;  the  tem- 
perature falls,  the  extremities  get  cool  or  cold,  the  face  pale  or  livid,  and 
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pinched  and  anxious  in  expression,  and  ihe  skin  suffused  with  odd  sweata ; 
the  pulse  increases  in  frequency,  rising  it  may  be  to  130, 140,  or  160  in 
the  minute,  and  gets  small,  thready,  and  weak ;  the  respirations  quicken, 
reaching,  perhaps,  40  or  even  60  in  the  minute ;  and  the  tongue  bectunes 
more  thickly  coated,  and  this  and  the  lips  dry.  The  patient,  in  fetot,  iat 
the  most  part  retaining  his  consciousness,  &Us  rapidly  into  a  state  of  pro- 
found collapse,  in  which  he  presently  dies.  Sometimes  delirium  oomesoD 
before  the  &tal  event,  and  death  may  then  be  preceded  by  coma. 

The  tendency  to  failure  of  circulation  and  to  collapse  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characteristics  of  peritonitis,  as  it  is  of  enteritis.  And 
it  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  ;  for  even  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  when  the  pulse  is  little  accelerated,  and  sharp,  perhaps  strong, 
and  the  patient  appears  to  be  suffering  from  what  is  termed  '  the  sthenie 
form '  of  peritonitis,  a  little  over-exertion,  some  unwonted  effort,  may 
readily  induce  dangerous  collapse. 

It  may  be  added  that,  while  the  presence  of  dropsical  effusion  adds  to 
the  distension  of  the  abdomen,  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  materially  a^^vate 
the  danger  of  the  case ;  and  that,  if  sufficiently  abundant,  it  may  be 
detected  either  by  its  causing  dulness  and  bulging  in  the  flanks,  or  by  the 
presence  of  fluctuation ;  and  further,  that  peritoneal  inflammation  con- 
stantly causes  basic  pleuritis,  which  may  possibly  be  recognised  during 
life ;  and  that  peritoneal  friction  may  also  occasionally  be  detected  either 
by  the  fremitus  it  occasions  or  by  auscultation.  Death  may  occur  as  eariy 
as  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  attack,  or  may  be  delayed  to  the  end  of 
a  week  or  ten  days.  When,  however,  the  disease  is  prolonged  beyond 
this  date,  it  usually  lapses  into  the  chronic  condition  ;  in  which,  eidier 
inflammation  of  little  intensity  is  kept  up  by  the  development  of  tubercles 
or  some  other  cause,  or  the  chronic  symptoms  are  due  to  the  formation  of 
a  circumscribed  abscefs. 

Puerperal  peritonitis  differs  from  the  idiopathic  affection  chiefly  in  the 
circumstances  tmder  which  it  arises,  in  its  usually  rapidly  £atal  course, 
and  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often  associated  with,  if  not  dependent  upon, 
pytemia  taking  its  origin  in  inflammation  of  the  uterine  mucous  mran- 
brane.  It  generally  begins  within  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  after  pu- 
turition,  with  severe  rigors,  attended  with  high  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  soon  followed  by  intense  pain  across  the  lower  part  of  the  bellyf 
and  suppression  or  modification  of  the  lochial  discharge.  The  main 
points  in  its  symptomatology,  by  which  it  differs  from  the  simple  form 
of  the  disease,  are  the  speedy  supervention  of  collapse,  and  the  more 
general  and  early  implication  of  the  sensorial  functions.  Further,  the 
symptoms  are,  in  many  cases,  compounded  of  those  of  the  local  affection 
and  those  of  pysemia. 

Peritonitis  from  perforation  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  interesting 
forms  of  the  disease,  and  by  far  the  most  fatal  of  them.  When  perfora* 
tion  takes  place  in  a  person  who  appears  to  have  been,  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  the  accident,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health — as  sometimes 
happens  in  cases  of  penetrating  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  rupture  of  the  urinary 
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bladder,  or  perforation  of  the  ileum  in  mild  enteric  fever,  the  symptoms 
nsoally  are  :  sudden  and  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  lacerated  organ, 
speedily  followed  by  all  the  local  indications  of  violent  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation ;  and  extreme  and  immediate  collapse,  shown  by  pallor  and  cold- 
ness of  surface,  cold  sweats,  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  fainting,  and 
vomiting.  In  some  cases  the  patient  dies  of  this  primary  collapse  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  hours ;  and  there  may  be  little  in  the  history  or  symptoms 
of  sach  a  case  to  distinguish  it  from  one  of  Asiatic  cholera,  &tal  before 
the  sapervention  of  diarrhoea ;  or  bam  one  of  sudden  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  stomach  and  bowels,  fatal  without  hasmatemesis  or  mekena  ;  or 
from  one  of  ruptured  heart  or  internal  aneurysm.  But  more  frequently 
the  patient  rallies  somewhat,  and  the  collective  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
fever,  and  peritoneal  mischief  become  more  clearly  developed.  Collapse, 
however,  generally  soon  reappears,  and  the  patient  usually  sinks  after  a 
period  varying  between  twelve  hours  and  two  or  three  days.  But  the 
symptoms  of  perforative  peritonitis  are  not  alwayd  so  intense  and  striking. 
Indeed,  they  are  often  exceedingly  difficult  of  recognition,  and  vague, 
when  tiiey  occur  in  the  course  of  abdominal  diseases,  whose  proper  symp- 
toms tend  to  mask  them ;  for  example,  dysentery,  enteritis,  and  those 
rare  cases  in  which  peritonetJ  suppuration  causes  perforation  of  the  bowel 
frt>m  its  serous  aspect.  By  far  the  most  common  cases  of  masked  per- 
forative peritonitis  are  those  which  occur  in  the  second  or  third  week  of 
severe  enteric  fever,  when  the  patient  is  prostrate  with  diarrhoea,  and  is 
dull,  confused,  and  delirious,  and  to  a  large  extent  insensible  to  painful 
and  other  impressions.  The  evidences  of  perforation  are  then  to  be 
sought,  not  so  much  in  obvious  sudden  collapse  or  intensity  of  abdominal 
pain,  as  in  the  general  indications  of  failing  strength — namely,  increased 
weakness  and  rapidity  of  pulse,  coldness  of  extremities,  Uvichty  of  fcMe, 
and  diminution  of  intelligence,  and  of  power  over  the  limbs  and  sphincters ; 
and  in  the  supervention  or  increase  of  tympanites,  with  general  abdominal 
tenderness,  as  shown  by  the  expression  and  actions  of  the  patient  when 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  But  although 
peritonitis  from  perforation  is  a  well-nigh  hopeless  affection,  there  is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  it  is  not  entirely  hopeless.  We  have  known  of  a 
case  in  which  the  patient  certainly  survived  the  accident  for  a  fortnight ; 
and  several  cases  have  been  put  on  record  in  which  there  are  good  grounds 
for  beheving  that  a  core  was  effected  after  the  formation  of  an  abscess  and 
its  discharge  by  the  bowel  or  some  other  route. 

Peritonitis  is  not  always  the  serious  disease  which  has  been  above 
described.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is,  even  if  general,  sUght ;  and 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  also,  it  is  of  local  origin,  and  continues 
localised.  The  symptoms  of  partial  peritonitis  are  the  same  in  kind  as 
those  of  the  more  general  and  more  severe  affection ;  but  the  local 
indications  are  limited  to  some  comparatively  small  area,  and  the  general 
symptoms,  if  there  be  no  serious  compUcations,  are  comparatively  slight. 

It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  the  adhesions  which  peritonitis  leaves 
behind  are  not  onfrequently  a  source  of  discomfort  or  danger.    In  some 
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eases  the  compression  of  the  bowels  which  they  induce  keeps  up  a  tendency 
to  colicky  pains  and  intestinal  disturbance ;  in  some  cases  slowly  ecaitntct- 
ing  adhesions  gradually  compress  a  length  of  bowel  and  render  it  ptac- 
tieally  impervious ;  while  in  other  oases,  again,  bridles  or  bands  are 
formed,  behind  which  coils  of  bowel  are  apt  to  slip  and  get  incarcerated 
or  strangxdated. 

Peritonitis  is  liable  to  be  confounded  both  with  enteritis  and  with 
colic;  but  is  generally  distinguishable  from  enteritis  by  the  absence  of 
intestinal  obstruction,  and  from  simple  colic  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is 
onattended  with  fever,  and  that  its  pain  is  nsutdly  retieved  in  some  degree 
by  pressure. 

The  symptoms  of  abdominal  abscesses,  whether  they  be  associated 
with  peritonitis  or  not,  are  often  very  obscure.  More  or  less  feverishne* 
and  constitutional  disturbance  are  usually  present,  and  also,  as  a  genenl 
rule,  special  symptoms  dependent  on  their  seat  and  the  organs  with  which 
they  are  in  relation.  Their  main  local  indication  is  the  presence  ct  a 
tumour  which  is  more  or  less  tender  and  painful,  and  in  which  fluctuaticoi 
may  generally  be  more  or  less  distinctly  felt.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the 
thickness  and  density  of  their  walls,  they  are  hard  and  unyielding,  and 
simulate  solid  tumours.  They  tend,  of  course,  to  enlarge  and  to  point. 
And  if  they  do  not  open  externally  sometimes  rapidly  disappear  by 
bursting  into  the  peritoneum  or  some  hollow  viscus.  Under  such  drenm- 
stances  either  acute  peritonitis  is  suddenly  excited,  or  pus  may  suddenly 
be  vomited,  or  discharged  by  expectoration,  or  escape  by  the  bowel, 
bladder,  or  vagina ;  and  communications  may  be  established  between 
neighbouring  organs  leading  in  some  cases  to  the  vomiting  of  solid  fieees, 
in  some  to  the  discharge  of  fieecal  matter  from  the  urethra  or  vagina,  in 
some  to  the  escape  of  undigested  food  by  the  rectum.  Such  abscesses 
are  often  very  chronic  in  their  progress,  and  often  lead  oltimately  to  a 
fatal  result.  It  may  be  difficult,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  to  d''?t'"»g"''J' 
them  from  malignant  growths;  and  indeed  abscesses  not  unfreqaently 
arise  in  connection  with  such  growths. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  in  peritonitis  are  sufficiently 
simple  :  they  are,  the  maintenance  of  perfect  rest,  the  administration  of 
opium,  and  the  appUcation  of  leeches  and  other  remedial  agents  to  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  patient  should  be  placed  and  propped  up  in 
that  position  which  he  finds  easiest,  usually  upon  his  back,  with  his  knees 
and  shoulders  elevated.  His  abdomen  should  be  defended  from  the  wei^t 
of  bed-clothes  by  means  of  a  suitable  cradle.  Opium  or  morphia  aboM 
be  given  sufficiently  frequently,  and  in  sufficiently  lai^e  doses,  to  assuage 
the  patient's  pain  and  keep  it  in  abeyance,  to  quiet  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  to  promote  comfort  and  sleep ;  it  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  or  by 
subcutuieous  injection.  If  the  case  be  severe  and  in  an  early  stage,  from 
ten  to  thirty  or  forty  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  bleeding  should  be  promoted  by  fomentations  or  Ught  poultices. 
Subsequently  hot  fomentations,  turpentine  epithems,  mustard  plaisters, 
or  blisters  may  prove  serviceable.    On  the  other  hand,  cold  ap^cationt 
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(evaporating  lotions,  cold  compresses,  and  ice-bags)  have  been  largely 
advocated,  and  in  many  cases  have  proved  of  great  advantage.  It  is  im- 
portant, moreover,  in  many  cases,  to  reUeve  accidental  complications,  such 
as  nausea  and  vomiting,  dysoria  and  the  like.  To  meet  the  former  indi> 
cations,  recourse  must  be  had  to  ordinary  anti-emetic  measures ;  to  meet 
the  second,  the  catheter  may  need  to  be  employed.  It  is  of  course  essen- 
tial to  maintain,  so  far  as  we  possibly  can,  the  patient's  bodily  strength ; 
for  which  purpose  nourishing  diet,  mainly  in  the  fluid  form,  must  be 
frequently  administered  in  small  quantities,  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  in 
amounts  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  patient,  combined  therewith. 
If  he  cannot  retain  food  on  the  stomach,  it  must  be  given  by  the  rectum. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  oases  of  peritonitis  passing  rapidly  into  col- 
lapse, and  especially  therefore  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  bear  depletory- 
measures  less  well  than  others ;  and  that  hence  such  treatment  is  admis- 
sible only  in  quite  their  early  stage.  These  cases,  moreover,  demand, 
more  tlum  others,  early  and  considerable  stimulation ;  and  ammonia  and 
ether,  or  similar  agents,  may  be  employed  in  addition  to  alcohol.  When 
peritonitis  is  caused  by  perforation;  our  main  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
opium ;  and  here  especially  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  movements 
of  the  bowels  be  restrained,  that  purgatives  be  religiously  avoided,  and 
that  the  stomach  be  not  overloaded  with  nutriment.  If  the  patient  sur- 
vive for  two  or  three  days,  some  hope  (remote,  no  doubt)  may  be  enter- 
tained of  his  final  recovery.  But  in  order  to  promote  this  consummation, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  investigate  carefully  from  day  to  day  the  condition 
of  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  circumscribed 
abscess  there,  and  as  soon  as  may  be  to  evacuate  its  contents. 


IX.  CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE   STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Fibroid  infiltration  or  thickening  (a  condition  also 
termed  '  cirrhosis,'  and  having  a  close  anatomical  relation  with  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver)  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. Thickening,  which  differs  little,  if  at  all,  &om  this,  is  usually 
present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  chronic  ulcers  of  the  stomach.  When 
occurring  independently,  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach  as  a  rule  are  impli- 
cated, but  more  especially  the  muscular  coat  and  the  submucous  tissue — 
the  mucous  srofoce  being  thrown  into  prominent  folds  over  the  affected 
area.  The  whole  stomach  is  sometimes  thus  diseased,  and  is  then  usually 
diminished  in  size,  tough,  and  retaining  its  form  like  an  india-rubber 
bottle.  But  commonly  the  affection  is  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  ol 
the  pylorus,  which  then  becomes  constricted,  and  leads  to  general  dilata- 
tion of  the  organ.  The  gastric  walls,  especially  at  the  pyloric  end,  some- 
times attain  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  and  present  to  the 
naked  eye  most  of  the  usual  characters  of  scirrhus.  The  morbid  growth, 
however,  differs  from  scirrhus  in  consisting  whoUy  of  fibroid  tissue,  and 
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not  possessing  malignant  properties.    The  intestines  are  much  less  fre- 
qnently  affected  than  the  stomach. 

The  symptoms  referrible  to  cirrhosis  are  vague.  They  resemble,  finr 
the  most  part,  those  of  the  early  stages  of  carcinoma.  When  the  pyl(»iu 
is  obstructed,  the  symptoms  of  that  condition  necessarily  manifest  thon- 
selves ;  when  the  large  intestine  is  involved,  the  pboiomena  of  strietoie 
presently  supervene. 


X.  TUBERCLE.     {Abdominal  Phthisis.) 

Morbid  anatomy. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  so  rare,  and  so  httle  is  known  about  it  clinically  or  oiherwise, 
that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  record  the  &ct  of  its  oocaaicHud 
occurrence. 

1.  Bowels. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  of  its  most  frequent  seats ;  and,  indeed,  intestinal  ulceration  is,  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  of  tubercular  origin.  Tubercle  of  the 
bowels  occurs  in  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  eases 
of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  independently  of  it ;  it  is  fre- 
quently associated,  also,  with  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  and  other 
abdominal  organs.  It  affects  primarily  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary 
glands ;  and  in  the  small  intestine,  therefore,  is  always  most  abundant 
and  most  advanced  immediately  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  from  whence 
upwards,  even  though  it  extend  throughout  the  whole  ileum  and  jejunum, 
it  gradually  diminishes.  It  attacks  the  csecum  more  frequently  than  any 
other  part  of  the  large  intestine,  involving  also  the  Ueo-csecal  valve  and 
vermiform  appendage ;  but  it  may  form  patches  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  colon.  The  large  and  small  intestines  are  affected  with 
equal  frequency,  and  are  affected  conjointly  about  twice  as  often  as  each 
is  affected  separately.  The  tubercles  appear  as  grey  granules,  or  yellow 
cheesy  masses,  in  the  substance  of  the  glands,  and  generally  soon  underage 
softening,  producing  small,  deepish  ulcers  with  thickened,  overhanging 
edges.  When  several  tubercles  have  softened  side  by  side,  as  occurs  in 
Peyer's  patches,  the  ulcerated  area  presents  in  the  first  instance  a  kind 
of  honeycombed  appearance — the  small  ulcers  being  separated  from  ooe 
another  by  bridles  of  thickened  mucous  membrane ;  and  the  general 
margin,  which  is  also  thickened,  presents  a  sinuous  or  scalloped  outline. 
Tubercular  ulcers  generally  tend  to  spread  by  the  suecessiye  formation 
and  softening  of  tubercles  at  their  edges ;  and  thus  often  creep  over  a 
considerable  area.  The  whole  mucous  lining  of  the  cecum  is  sometimee 
destroyed  in  this  manner  ;  and  extensive  tracts  of  ulceration  often  stud 
the  surface  of  the  colon  at  more  or  less  distant  intervab.  In  the  small 
intestine  tubercular  ulcers  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  spread  trans- 
versely, and  frequently  form  bands,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more 
wide,  occupying  its  whole  circumference.  In  most  cases  the  uloeratiTS 
process  progresses  up  to  the  patient's  death,  and  occasionally  leads  to 
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serious  hemorrhage  or  to  perforaidon.  Sometimes  the  ulcers  cicatrize 
more  or  less  perfectly — some,  indeed,  cicatrizing  while  others  are  spreading 
or  new  ones  forming.  Tuhercular  cicatrization  leads  to  considerable  con- 
traction of  the  bowel  and  even  to  the  production  of  stricture.  Sometimes 
tubercles  dry  up  or  get  absorbed  without  undergoing  ulc«»tion,  leaving 
behind  them  pigmented  cicatrix-Uke  patches  which  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  scars  left  in  the  skin  by  superficial  lupus.  Extensive  ulceration 
of  the  large  intestine,  presenting  all  the  characters  of  chronic  dysenteric 
ulceration,  is  often  met  with  in  cases  of  chronic  phthisis,  where  there  is 
no  discoverable  tubercle  in  any  part  of  the  bowels  except  the  ileum,  and 
where,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  ulceration  is  of 
tubercular  origin,  or  has  arisen  in  mere  non-specific  excoriation  such  as 
might  be  caused  by  the  constant  passage  of  irritating  secretions  from  the 
tubercular  bowel  above. 

2.  The  peritoneum  and  abdominal  lymphatic  glands  are  often  affected. 
Generally  in  cases  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  and  certainly  in 
all  cases  of  extensive  ulceration,  grey  granulations  stud  the  serous  sur&ces 
corresponding  to  the  diseased  arose.  But  such  formations  are  for  the  most 
part  purely  local,  and  of  little  importance.  There  are  other  cases,  however, 
ftr  less  common,  yet  not  un&equent,  in  which  the  tendency  to  the  growth 
of  tubercles  is  general  throughout  the  serous  membrane,  and  in  which 
ulceration  of  the  bowel  is  not  only  not  their  starting  point,  but  often 
idtogetber  absent.  Peritoneal  tuberculosis  is  almost  always  associated 
with  similar  disease  of  other  parts;  most  commonly  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  but  not  unfrequently  with  tubercular  affection  of  the  bowels  and 
other  abdominal  oi^ans.  It  complicates  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  pleurae,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  or  brain  is  involved.  Peritoneal  tubercles  are  sometimes  miUary 
and  grey,  and  from  the  size  of  a  poppy-seed  downwards.  Sometimes  they 
form  lobulated  masses  from  the  bulk  of  a  tare  up  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut : 
presenting  for  the  most  part  an  opaque  buff- colour,  often  mottled  with 
black  points  or  patches ;  and  exhibiting  a  cheesy  aspect  and  consistence, 
which  are  modified  by  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  fibroid  material 
which  invests  and  permeates  them.  Sometimes,  again,  but  much  more 
nurely,  there  are  found,  lying  between  organs  which  are  adherent,  tuber- 
colar  luminip  of  considerable  thickness  and  extent.  Peritoneal  tubercles, 
indeed,  rarely  exist  independently  of  the  effusion  of  lymph  and  the  presence 
of  &lse  membranes.  The  lai^e  tubercular  masses  are  usually  compara- 
uvely  few  in  number ;  the  miliary  tubercles,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  as  a 
rule,  thickly  set  and  innumerable.  Further,  in  the  latter  case  the  peri- 
ton^  snr&ce  is  often  found  covered  with  a  layer  of  greyish  transparent, 
Adherent,  and  toughish  lymph,  which  not  only  invests  the  abdominal 
organs,  but  unites  them  more  or  less  with  one  another,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  which  tubercles  are  disseminated  as  opaque  grains. 

In  association  with  the  presence  of  tubercles  all  the  usual  phenomena 
and  seqnelte  of  simple  inflammation,  such  as  streaky  redness,  fibrinous 
effusion,  and  dropsical  accumulation,  are  apt  to  manifest  themselves; 
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sometimes,  also,  suppuration,  sometimes  profuse  hemorrhage.  Farther, 
it  occasionally  happens  that,  during  the  progress  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis 
involving  the  intestinal  walls,  perforation  of  the  latter  takes  place.  The 
most  important  of  these  phenomena  from  its  frequency  is  undoubtedly 
ascitic  efiFusion. 

The  abdominal  lymphatic  glands  are  a  frequent  seat  of  tuberele ;  mainly, 
however,  the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  and  more  especially  those  of  them 
which  are  in  relation  with  tuberculous  intestine.  Tubercle  of  these  organs 
is  mostly  secondary  to  tubercle  either  of  the  intestines  or  of  the  peritoneum. 
It  appears  in  them,  and  for  the  most  part  in  their  peripheral  portions,  in 
the  form  of  minute,  hard,  grey  points,  which  occur  in  groups  and  tend 
gradually  to  run  together,  and  to  form  imbedded  masses  which  soon 
undergo  caseous  change.  Glands  thus  affected  may  suppurate  and  even 
rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  or  they  may  get  slowly  converted  into 
mortary  or  calcareous  lumps.  Tubercular  glands  are  usually  enlarged, 
sometimes,  indeed,  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  When,  however, 
they  undergo  calcareous  change  they  contract  and  acquire  an  indurated 
capsule.  Tubercular  mesenteric  glands  sometimes,  especially  in  childiwi. 
collectively  form  masses  easily  detectable  through  the  abdominal  walls ; 
but  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  most  of  those  cases  of  extreme  enlargement 
of  these  glands  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  tubercular  were  really 
cases  of  iymphadenoma  or  some  other  form  of  malignant  disease. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — 1.  Bowels. — The  symptoms  of  tabercnlar 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  in  no  degree  specific ;  but  tiiey 
vary  according  to  the  part  of  bowel  affected.  When  the  disease  is  limited 
to  the  ileum  there  is  probably  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the 
caecum,  with  frequent  griping.  The  bowels  may  be  confined  or  loose,  but 
are  more  often,  perhaps,  irregular.  When  the  large  intestine  is  involved, 
the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  chronic  dysentery,  and,  indeed,  are 
by  no  means  necessarily  distinguishable  from  them.  The  points  of  chief 
clinical  importance  in  reference  to  intestinal  tuberculosis  are :  first,  that 
the  disease  is  for  the  most  part  a  progressive  one,  and  that  hence  diarrhoea 
having  once  declared  itself  tends  to  become  progressively  more  and  more 
severe  and  intractable  ;  second,  that  during  its  progress  the  patient  rapidly 
undergoes  extreme  emaciation,  becomes  excessively  feeble,  and  suffers  in  an 
aggravated  form  from  night  sweats,  imperfect  circulation  (indicated  by 
blueness  of  nose  and  coldness  of  extremities),  and  the  other  phenomena 
which  attend  rapid  impairment  of  nutrition ;  and,  third,  that  it  is  usoally 
associated  with  well-marked  indications  of  tubercular  disease  in  other 
organs.  Hemorrhage,  perforation,  and  stricture  are  not  special  to  tuber- 
cular ulceration,  and  their  symptoms  need  not  now  be  discussed. 

2.  Peritoneum. — The  symptoms  which  attend  the  progress  of  peritoneal 
tubercidosis  present  much  variety  and  are  often  vague  and  misleading. 
Often,  indeed,  and  not  only  in  those  oases  in  which  the  peritoneal  afifecti(n> 
is  slight,  or  in  those  in  which  it  is  as  it  were  overshadowed  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  disease  in  other  parts,  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  the 
predominant  or  sole  affection,  they  £gul  to  indicate  clearly  the  peritoneam 
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as  the  seat  of  disease.  Further,  they  are  so  generally  complicated  with 
symptoms  due  to  coexisting  tubercular  disease  in  other  organs,  especially 
the  limgs,  pleursB,  and  intestines,  that  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  dis- 
sociate them  from  the  latter.  Most  cases  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  attended 
with  obvious  symptoms,  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  roughly  arranged  in 
two  classes :  the  first  (the  acute  class),  in  which  the  symptoms  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  enteric  fever ;  the  second  (the  chronic  class),  in 
which  the  symptoms  correspond  for  the  most  part  with  those  of  chronic 
peritonitis. 

In  the  acute  form  the  patient,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  perfect 
health,  more  often  after  an  indefinite  period  of  languor  and  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  begins  to  manifest  febrile  symptoms  attended  with  remissions, 
and  indicated  by  heat  and  dryness  of  surface,  quickened  pulse,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  loins,  and  head,  diminution  of  the  secretions,  and  perhaps  drowsi- 
ness. At  the  same  time  probably  the  abdomen  becomes  hard,  tumid, 
tender,  and  uneasy  or  painful.  Generally,  also,  there  is  disturbance  of 
the  digestive  functions  :  dryness  or  furring  of  the  tongue,  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea  or  sickness,  and  constipation,  diarrhoea,  or  irregularity  of 
bowels.  And  possibly,  with  no  material  change  in  his  symptoms  beyond 
what  may  be  due  to  increasing  debility  and  emaciation,  and  the  gradual 
supervention  of '  typhoid  symptoms,'  the  patient  gradually  sinks,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks  dies.  Among  the  chief  points  by  which  this  affection 
may  be  distinguished  from  enteric  fever  are :  the  absence  of  rash,  and  of  pain 
8}>ecially  Umited  to  the  caecal  region ;  the  probable  presence  of  tubercular 
disease  in  other  organs  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  temperature,  although  it 
may  be  much  elevated  and  variable,  does  not  present  that  regularity  of 
morning  remissions  and  evening  exacerbations  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  enteric  fever. 

In  the  chronic  variety  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  the  disease  sometimes 
commences  with  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis ;  sometimes  it  creeps  on 
with  the  utmost  insidiousness ;  but  in  either  case  the  symptoms  gradually 
merge  into  those  of  chronic  peritonitis,  with  which  (unless  our  diagnosis 
be  aided  by  the  discovery  of  tubercular  disease  elsewhere)  we  cannot  well 
avoid  confounding  them.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease  a  more  or  less 
diffused  tumour  is  apt  to  be  developed  (due  for  the  most  part  to  thickening 
of  the  great  omentum),  which  may  suggest  the  formation  of  a  circumscribed 
abscess  or  a  maUgnant  growth.  This,  which  is  sometimes  freely  movable 
mider  the  parietes,  sometimes  adherent  to  or  incorporated  with  them, 
occasionally  forms  a  transverse  bar,  in  a  line  with  or  above  the  umbiUcus. 
In  the  last  case  inflammation,  which  usually  goes  on  concurrently  with 
the  growth  of  tubercles,  now  and  then  spreads  to  the  umbilicus,  and  to 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  around,  and  may  lead  to  the 
belief  that  an  abscess  is  about  to  point.  Sometimes  circumscribed  ab- 
scesses form :  mostly  in  connection  with  the  female  pelvic  organs,  and  may 
either  discharge  themselves  in  the  iliac  regions,  or  open  into  the  rectum 
or  vagina.  Ascites  is  very  apt  to  ensue.  The  duration  of  chronic  tuber- 
cular peritonitis  may  vary  from  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  a  year  or  two. 
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Tubercular  peritonitis  tends,  as  a  rule,  to  a  fatal  result.  BecoTeiy, 
however,  and  even  permanent  recovery,  occasionally  ensues. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  of  abdominal  tuberculosis  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  pulmonary  phthisis  and  generally  of  scrofalous  disease.  It 
comprises  carefal  attention  to  hygiene,  removal  if  need  be  to  a  more  suitable 
climate,  a  good  wholesome  and  nutritious  dietary,  and  the  use  of  cod-Uver 
oil,  iron,  and  vegetable  tonics.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  be 
specially  affected,  and  the  patient  be  suffering  from  exhausting  diarrhcea, 
treatment  must  of  course  be  directed  to  relieve  this  condition.  For  the 
details  of  treatment  in  this  case  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
on  intestinal  ulceration  and  dysentery.  When  the  peritoneum  is  the 
part  principally  involved,  abdominal  pain  may  need  to  be  relieved  by 
the  application  of  counter-irritants,  fomentations,  or  even  leeches ;  sleep- 
lessness, weariness,  and  pain  may  require  to  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
opiates  or  other  sedative  or  narcotic  medicines;  and,  further,  nausea, 
sickness,  diarrhoea,  and  intestinal  obstruction  may  all  in  turn  call  for 
relief  by  the  various  measures  on  which  in  such  conditions  reliance  is 
usually  placed. 


XI.  TUMOURS. 
A.  Non-Malignant  Tumours. 

Tliese  are  not  uncommon,  but  on  the  whole  are  of  little  medical  im- 
portance. 

Pedunculated  fibrous  tumours  or  polypi  are  sometimes  very  small,  very 
numerous,  and  of  wide  distribution  throughout  both  the  small  and  \i» 
large  intestine.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  few  in  number 
or  solitary,  and  then  often  attain  large  dimensions.  The  latter  are  occa- 
sionally observed  in  the  iletmi,  but  chiefly  affect  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum.  In  the  former  situation  they  are  beheved  to  be  in  some  cases  the 
determining  cause  of  intussusception ;  in  the  latter  they  often  produce 
irritation,  bleeding,  tenesmus,  and  other  discomforts.  Those  only  can  be 
diagnosed  and  treated  which  are  within  reach,  and  for  them  removal  is 
the  only  effectual  remedy. 

Villous  growths  are  in  many  cases  malignant.  Borne,  however,  and 
especially  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  large  intestine,  appear  to  be  non- 
malignant.  These  usually  occupy  a  limited  and  well-defined  area,  and 
sometimes  encircle  the  bowel.  The  intestinal  walls  in  the  situation  of  the 
growth,  and  especially  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats,  are  genenily 
much  thickened  ;  and  from  this  thickened  area  as  a  base,  close-set,  doo- 
gated,  complex  villi  take  their  origin.  These  growths  frequently  oaoaa 
hemorrhage,  which  is  occasionally  serious ;  and  diarrhcea,  which  is  aonte- 
times  of  a  dysenteric  character.  When  situated  near  the  anus  they  may 
be  removed  by  operation. 
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B.  Malignant  Tumours. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Malignant  growths  oonunenoe,  sometiines  in  the 
mncons  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  sometimes  in  the  peri- 
toneal tissue,  sometimes  in  the  mesenteric  or  retro-peritoneal  glands.  In 
the  first  case,  the  disease  usually  takes  its  origin  at  some  particular  spot ; 
whence  it  spreads  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  contiguous  mucous 
membrane,  then  gradually  inTolves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  parietes, 
and  having  reached  the  serous  lamina,  diffuses  itself  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  over  it,  and  further  implicates  the  mesenteric  or  other  glands.  In 
the  sectHid  case,  the  growth  tends  rapidly  to  generalise  itself  over  the 
sur&oe  of  the  serous  membrane,  and  to  infiltrate  the  subserous  tissue ; 
but  it  is  often  a  long  time  before  it  penetrates  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  this  is  invaded  at  points, 
and  then  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  involved.  The  lymphatic 
glands  necessarily  also  suffer.  When  the  disease  begins  in  the  mesen- 
teric or  retro-peritoneal  glands  these  gradually  enlarge;  and  presently 
the  morbid  growth  extends  from  them  into  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  infiltrates  it,  and  thence  spreads  to  the  serous  membrane  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  intestinal  walls  on  the  other.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that,  although  the  site  in  which  malignant  disease  commences  exerts  an 
important  influence  over  its  distribution  and  consequences,  the  ultimate 
tendency  is  in  each  case  to  its  general  diffusion. 

1.  Scirrhota  cancer,  originating  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
eaiuee  thickening  and  induration  of  the  parts  which  it  affects.  If  it  attack 
the  sabmaoous  tissue,  this  becomes  greatly  hypertrophied ;  and  presently, 
the  sapeijaoent  macous  membrane  getting  incorporated  with  it,  its  natural 
Btroctnre  gradually  disappears,  and  its  free  surfitce,  at  first  perhaps  thrown 
into  rigid  folds,  grows  irregular  and  nodulated.  Whilst  this  process  is 
going  on  the  muscular  wall  becomes  invaded ;  the  morbid  growth  extends 
along  the  inter-mnsonlar  septa,  converting  them  into  irregular  but  thick 
vertioal  scirrhous  bands,  and  the  muscular  tissue  thus  divided  into  strands 
at  first  hypertrophies,  and  subsequently  undergoes  fatty  degeneration.  At 
length  the  subserous  and  serous  tissues  get  implicated ;  they,  like  the 
mucous  tissue,  become  dense,  hard,  and  thick,  and  small  wheal-like  ex- 
crescences or  nodules  spring  up  upon  the  free  surface.  Sooner  or  later  in 
the  progress  of  the  case  erosion  and  destruction  of  the  affected  macous 
membrane  takes  place,  and  a  smooth  excavated  ulcer  results ;  in  some 
eases  sloughs  form,  and  the  destruction  is  more  rapid  and  irregular ;  and 
frequently  carcinomatous  nodules  sprout  up  from  the  edges  and  floor  of 
the  ulcerated  surface.  Sooner  or  later  also  adhesions  form  between  the 
afilBoted  viscus  and  neighbouring  organs,  and  along  them  the  morbid  pro- 
cess may  be  propagated. 

Peritoneal  scirrhns  always  commences  in  the  form  of  hard,  lenticular,  - 
-white  spots,  measuring  a  line  or  so  in  diameter,  which,  though  projecting 
above  ihe  surface,  tend  specially  to  invade  the  subserous  tissue.     They 
axe  in  the  first  instance  scattered  thinly  or  irregularly,  but  soon  become 
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aggregated  in  parts  or  generallj,  and  then  coalesce  so  as  to  form  patches 
of  various  sizes.  These  may  be  uniformlj  smooth,  or  may  still  present 
traces  in  their  sur&ce  or  outline  of  their  mode  of  development.  They 
rarely,  however,  form  outgrowths,  and  not  very  often  invade  subjacent 
organs ;  rarely,  too,  do  they  become  more  than  a  line  or  two  thick,  except 
where  they  involve  folds  or  processes  of  peritonenm.  The  appendices 
epiploicse  become  converted  into  small  hard  lumps,  the  mesenteric  and 
other  hke  duplicatures  thickened  and  indurated,  and  the  great  omentum 
contracted  into  a  thick  band,  stretching  transversely  across  the  abdomen 
in  the  course  of  the  transverse  colon.  Scirrhous  cancer,  indeed,  whetha 
affecting  the  gastro-intestinal  tube  or  the  peritonenm,  tends  rather  to 
cause  contraction  and  thickening  than  outgrowth,  and  thus,  aa  a  role, 
leads  to  constriction  of  the  cavities  or  canals  which  it  involves,  and 
especially  therefore  to  constriction  of  the  cardiac  or  pyloric  orifice  or  other 
parts  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

2.  Colloid  cancer  most  commonly  takes  its  origin  in  the  serous  lamina, 
whence  it  spreads  to  the  mucous  membrane.  When  appearing  first  in  the 
latter  tissue,  it  causes,  as  other  forms  of  cancer  do,  more  or  less  consider- 
able thickening,  and  manifests  itself  at  the  sur&ce  in  the  form  of  scattered 
masses,  which  have  a  resemblance  either  to  the  wheals  of  urticaria,  or  to 
groups  of  herpetic  or  eczematous  vesicles.  Like  scirrhus,  it^invades  the 
muscular  coat — running  along  the  intermuscular  septa,  and  causing  the 
muscular  tissue  to  become  thickened  and  hypertrophied ;  then  attacks  the 
subserous  tissue  and  the  serous  membrane  itself,  causing  these  also  to 
become  thickened;  and  finally  produces  at  the  firee  aspect  groups  of 
vesicles,  varying  individually,  perhaps,  £rom  the  sise  of  a  mustard-seed 
to  a  scarcely  visible  point.  At  the  mucous  surface  the  affected  patches 
become  eroded  and  excavated,  but  remain  pretty  smooth,  and  diachaige  in 
abundance  the  transparent  glairy  fluid  with  which  the  interstices  of  the 
cancerous  matrix  are  filled.  Colloid  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  in  its 
early  stage,  appears  in  the  form  of  groups  of  vesicles,  which  are  elevated 
above  the  general  surface,  and  spread  sometimes  in  tortuous  and  anasto- 
mosing lines  as  though  taking  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  some- 
times by  forming  scattered,  isolated,  more  or  less  pedunculated  growths. 
The  morbid  process  tends  to  spread  both  in  snr&ce  and  in  depth.  It 
always  involves  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue,  which  may  attain  very  consider- 
able thickness ;  and  it  extends  thence  most  frequently  to  the  museulai 
and  mucous  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  less  fireqnently  to  the 
substance  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  pancreas,  liver,  spleen,  and  other 
viscera.  In  extreme  cases  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peritoneum  is  affected ; 
it  is  then  irregularly  thickened — the  various  duplicatures  being  especially 
hypertrophied,  and  the  great  omentum  either  converted  into  a  large 
lobulated  mass,  or  contracted,  as  it  is  in  scirrhus,  into  a  thick,  irr^ular, 
transverse  band.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease  erosion  of  the  sur&ce  is 
apt  to  take  place,  and  the  glairy  fluid  which  it  yields  is  discharged  in  some 
abundance  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

8.  EnoephaUnd  cancer,  when   affecting   the  abdominal  organs,  is 
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eharacterised,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  by  its  softness,  milldness,  and  rapidity  of 
growth. 

If  it  commence  in  or  beneath  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  stomach  or 
bowel,  on  the  one  hand  it  soon  invades  the  mncons  and  submucous  tissnes, 
uid  on  the  other  spreads  to  the  muscular  coat,  and  through  this  to  the 
tissnes  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  viscus.  The  extension  of  the  growth 
both  in  thickness  and  in  sur£eu»  is  usually  very  rapid,  and  before  long 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  lobnlated  tumour,  which  often  attains 
a  very  considerable  bulk.  The  encephaloid  mass  is  of  course  liable 
to  undergo  all  those  interstitial  changes  to  which  encephaloid  cancer  is 
usually  liable ;  but  especially  it  tends  to  ulcerate.  Ulceration  begins, 
as  a  role,  early,  and  is  almost  invariably  attended  with  sloughing  of  the 
cancerous  mass,  which  becomes  consequently  deeply  and  irregularly 
excavated.  But  while  this  is  going  on  the  edges  of  the  ulcerated  chasm 
still  famish  lobulated  outgrowths,  and  moreover  such  outgrowths  not 
nnfrequently  take  place  from  the  ulcerated  surface  itself.  In  some  cases 
«icephaloid  tumours  give  rise  from  their  mucous  aspect  to  a  pile  of 
highly  vascular  villous  outgrowths,  constituting  the  so-called  '  villous 
cancer.'  Encephaloid  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  appears  in  i,he  form  of 
discrete  nodular  outgrowths,  which  are  small  and  rounded,  and  differ 
from  those  of  scirrhus  not  only  in  their  greater  softness  but  in  their 
greater  prominence.  They  are  hemispherical,  spherical  or  pyriform,  and 
often  distinctly  pedunculated.  In  its  farther  progress  encephaloid  cancer 
presents  great  varieties.  In  some  cases  it  seems,  like  scirrhus,  to  invade 
more  particularly  the  substance  of  the  peritoneal  folds  and  to  involve 
enbjacent  organs ;  and  under  such  circumstances  we  sometimes  find  the 
mesentery  converted  into  a  thick,  plicated,  cancerous  mass,  with  the  can- 
cerous growth  extending  from  the  mesenteric  attachment  over  the  surface 
of  the  intestines,  or  the  greater  or  lesser  omentum  or  the  subperitoneal 
tissue  of  other  regions  affected  in  like  manner.  In  other  instances  it 
tends  rather  to  form  outgrowths  which  may  be  small  and  clustered,  or 
discrete,  rounded  and  massive.  In  the  former  case  the  whole  peritoneal 
snrfrM^  may  be  found  beset  with  smaU  lobulated  or  bunch-of-currant-like 
excrescences,  and  the  great  omentum  converted  into  a  large  loose  mass  of 
each  bodies.  In  the  latter  case  the  tumours,  though  still  probably  abun- 
dant, are  isolated  ;  and,  while  many  no  doubt  are  small,  others  attain  the 
size  of  an  orange,  or  even  a  child's  head.  So  &r  as  we  know,  the  melan- 
otic variety  of  encephaloid  cancer  always  manifests  itself  in  the  latter  form. 

4.  Epithelioma  affects  the  rectum  and  anus  almost  exclusively.  It  is 
sometimes  of  primary  origin,  sometimes  due  to  extension  from  the  uterus 
or  vagina. 

6.  Adenoid  cancer,  or  cylindrical  epithelioma,  which  has  a  close  re- 
semblance to  encephaloid,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  intestine.  It  is 
probably  more  common  than  any  as  a  primary  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  is  especially  apt  to  cause  stricture. 

6.  Sarcomatous  and  lymphadenomatoui  growths  may  be  regarded 
clinieyiy  as  mere  varieties  of  encephaloid  cancer.  Still  they  present  some 
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peculiarities  of  habit.  Saroomatoos  growths  are  exceedingly  nnoommon, 
and  arise  mainly  in  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  where  they 
constitute  tumours  of  considerable  size,  which  tend  to  oloeiato,  and  com- 
port themselves  generally  as  do  encephaloid  tumours.  Lymphadenoms 
is  especially  a  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  textures ;  and  hence, 
when  the  abdominal  organs  are  its  seat,  the  abdtmunal  glands  nsoally 
reach  an  enormous  volume,  and  the  spleen  undergoes  more  or  less  eon- 
siderable  enlargement.  In  its  further  progress  the  morbid  growth  invdves 
the  connective  tissue  around  the  already  diseased  glands ;  and  hence  the 
substance  of  the  mesentery  and  other  similar  folds  of  the  perit(H]ea]n 
become  thickened  and  infiltrated,  and  nodular  outgrowths  som^imee 
appear  upon  their  surfaces.  As  the  affection  still  prt^ressee  the  moi1»d 
growth  creeps  from  the  mesenteric  attachment  on  to  and  around  the  small 
intestine,  confining  itself  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively  to  the  peritoneal 
membrane  and  subperitoneal  tissae ;  and  thus  the  intestine,  while  re- 
maining pervious  and  probably  healthy  as  to  its  mueoas  membrane, 
becomes  converted  into  a  thick- walled  rigid  cylinder.  The  la:^  intestine 
and  even  the  stomach  may  be  similarly  affected. 

Whenever  carcinoma  or  any  other  form  of  malignant  disease  afieots 
the  perit(meum,  stomach,  or  bowels,  it  may  spread  by  continuity  to  almost 
any  neighbouring  organ ;  and  hence  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen  are 
liable  to  be  invaded  when  the  stomach  or  peritoneum  in  the  vicinity  is  its 
seat,  and  the  various  pelvic  organs  when  the  rectum  is  diseased ;  and 
further,  the  mesenteric  and  retro-peritoneal  lymphatic  glands,  or  some  of 
them,  when  secondarily  afiiected,  often  develop  into  large  tumours.  Such 
tumours  are  produced  most  rapidly,  and  attain  their  largest  dimensions, 
when  the  disease  to  which  they  are  secondary  is  some  soft  form  of  malig- 
nant disease. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tube  which  are  more 
liable  than  others  to  be  the  primary  seat  of  malignant  disease.  They  an 
the  stomach  and  certain  tracts  of  the  large  intestine.  Of  these  the 
stomach  is  much  the  most  frequently  affected ;  and,  although  no  portion 
of  its  surface  enjoys  absolute  immunity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  pyloric 
extremity  most  frequently  suffers.  When  the  cardiac  orifice  is  the  seat 
of  disease,  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  oesophagus  is  commonly  affected. 
When  the  pylorus  suffers,  the  morbid  process  usually  encircles  that 
portion  of  the  stomach  which  adjoins  it,  but  rarely  extends  into  the 
duodenimi.  The  effect  of  malignant  disease  upon  the  stonuush  is  in  man; 
cases  to  cause  irregular  contraction  and  deformity,  and  especially  to  cause 
stricture  at  the  cardiac  or  pyloric  orifice.  If  the  pylorus  be  alone  affected 
and  resist  the  onward  transmission  of  food,  the  stomach  often  beocmiee 
pretematurall^irdilated ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  impediment  to  the 
entrance  of  food  from  the  oesophagus,  the  organ  necessarily  shrinks.  Of 
the  large  intestine,  the  parts  most  liable  to  suffer  primarily  are  first,  the 
rectum,  and  second,  the  sigmoid  flexure ;  and  here,  as  at  the  (nifioes  of 
the  stomach,  the  disease  tends  to  circumscribe  the  tube  and  to  cause 
stricture.    It  may  be  added  that  while  all  parts  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
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oanal  are  apt  to  be  implicated  in  tbe  progress  of  malignant  disease  com- 
mencing in  the  peritoneum  or  lymphatic  glands,  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum  is  especially  liable  to  become  involved  in  the  extension  of  uterine, 
vaginal,  or  other  pelvic  growths.  Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten :  that 
malignant  disease,  whether  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  may  be  attended 
with  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  the  establishment  of  com- 
munications with  adjoining  hollow  organs ;  that  hemorrhage  (sometimes 
profuse),  with  foul  or  fetid  discharges,  is  apt  to  take  plac«  from  the  con- 
gested or  ulcerated  mucous  surface  ;  and  that  (especially  when  the  peri- 
toneum is  largely  involved)  peritoneal  inflammation,  ascites,  or  obstruction 
to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  frequently  supervenes. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  malignant  disease  affecting  the  organs  under 
consideration,  scirrhus  is  undoubtedly  the  most  common ;  scarcely  any  of 
them,  however,  is  absolutely  rare.  Taking  all  forms  together,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  mostly  occur  after  the  age  of  forty — a  rule,  however,  which 
is  more  absolute  as  regards  primary  gastric  or  intestinal  disease  than  that 
of  the  peritoneum ;  indeed  malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum  (especially 
in  connection  with  similar  affection  of  the  ovaries)  is  not  uncommon  in 
yomig  adult  females.  Sex,  on  the  whole,  exerts  but  little  influence 
numerically.  Carcinoma  of  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
fatal  forms  of  malignant  disease. 

Symptoms  aitd  progress. — The  symptoms  referrible  to  malignant 
disease  of  the  several  organs  now  under  review  simulate  those  of  the  in- 
flanunatory  (mainly  chronic)  affections  of  the  same  organs.  And  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  them  often  depends,  less  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  specific  symptoms,  than  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
history  of  the  case  and  a  close  observance  of  the  phenomena  which  it 
presents,  and  their  relation  to  one  another.  Thus  malignant  disease  of 
the  stomach  has  many  features  in  common  with  chronic  gastritis  and 
gastric  ulcer ;  malignant  disease  of  the  bowels  many  in  common  with 
chronic  ulceration  of  the  bowels  and  its  various  sequelas ;  and  maUgnant 
disease  of  the  peritoneum  many  which  it  shares  with  chronic  peritonitis, 
tubercular  peritonitis,  and  even  simple  ascites.  But  malignant  disease 
is  always  remarkably  insidious  in  its  progress ;  and  vague  symptoms  of 
Hi-health,  with  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  usually  manifest  themselves 
long  before  the  patient  quite  recognises  the  fact  that  he  is  ill,  or  can 
quite  define  the  character  of  his  sufferings.  The  patient,  therefore,  is 
generally  ill  and  often  markedly  cachectic  before  the  specific  signs  of 
gastric,  intestinal,  or  peritoneal  mischief  reveal  themselves.  Again,  the 
course  of  a  case  of  malignant  disease  is  always  progressively  from  bad  to 
worse  ;  and  this  progressively  downward  tendency  is  connected  as  a  rule, 
not  simply  with  the  aggravation  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  due  to  pro- 
gressive impairment  of  function  of  the  organ  primarily  affected,  but  with 
the  supervention  of  complications  connected  with  the  special  properties 
of  malignant  disease,  such  as  the  involvement  of  the  Uver  and  other 
abdominal  organs  in  the  morbid  growth  and  the  development  of  diseas«> 
in  more  remote  organs.    The  appearance  of  a  tumour  and  its  manifest 
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increase  in  buUc  and  change  in  form,  in  association  with  the  variooi 
phenomena  above  enumerated,  leave  little  room  for  donbt.  Fdnrile 
symptoms,  thirst,  and  dryness  or  foulness  of  tongue  are  no  necessarr 
accompaniments  of  the  disease. 

1.  Stomach. — The  special  symptoms  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
stomach  are  as  various  as  those  of  ordinary  dyspepsia.  They  comprise 
mainly  loss  or  capriciousness  of  appetite,  pain,  and  vomiting.  Anorexia 
is  a  very  constant  and  ordinarily  a  very  early  symptom  ;  but  it  is  variable 
in  its  presence,  and  is  sometimes  absent  from  first  to  last.  Occasionally 
the  appetite  is  excessive.  Uneasy  feelings  (weight,  and  fulness)  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  are  frequently  complained  of,  especially  after  taking 
food.  In  most  cases  also  there  is  absolute  pain,  variously  described  as 
aching,  burning,  cutting,  or  stabbing,  and  referred  either  to  the  epigas- 
trium or  interscapular  region  or  to  other  neighbouring  situations.  This 
comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  are  probably  at  first '  few  and  far  between,' 
but  increase  in  frequency,  duration,  and  severity  with  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  It  is  often  brought  on  or  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  food,  or 
by  pressure  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  Pain,  however,  like  anorexia,  is 
sometimes  of  little  severity,  and  occasionally  wholly  wanting.  Eructaticm 
is  a  common  but  imimportant  symptom.  Vomiting,  however,  supervenes, 
sooner  or  later  in  tlie  great  majority  of  cases.  This  is  mostly  caused  by 
the  taking  of  food,  and  comes  on  at  different  periods  after  it ;  if  the  cardiac 
orifice  be  contracted  the  food  is  usually  returned  at  once  or  after  a  short 
time  (as  in  other  forms  of  oesophageal  obstruction)  by  regurgitation ;  if  the 
pylorus  be  affected  the  vomiting  is  often  delayed  for  an  hour  or  two  or  more 
than  that ;  when  the  stomach  is  irritable  vomiting  may  (as  in  gastric  in- 
flammation) take  place  almost  immediately  after  food  has  entered  the 
stomach.  The  vomited  matters  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  disease  are 
chiefly  altered  ingesta  combined  with  mucus  and  the  acid  secretions  of  the 
stomach.  Later  on  (especially  if  ulceration  have  taken  place)  small  quan- 
tities of  blood  escape  from  the  diseased  surface,  and,  mingling  with  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  give  to  the  vomited  matters  a  sooty  or  coffee-ground 
appearance.  The  persistence  of  this  kind  of  vomit  is  very  characteristic 
of  gastric  carcinoma.  Profuse  discharge  of  blood,  with  luematemesis  and 
melaena,  occasionally  takes  place,  but  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  relativelj 
as  it  is  in  cases  of  simple  ulcer.  AAHien  sloughing  occurs,  the  vomited 
matters  are  often  extremely  offensive.  It  is  very  common,  especially 
when  the  pylorus  is  the  seat  of  disease,  for  them  to  contain  sarcinte  and 
the  torula  cerevisite.  The  detection  of  a  tumour  depends  partly  on  its 
size  and  partly  on  its  situation.  A  tumour  at  the  cardiac  orifice  or  cardiac 
extremity  can  rarely  be  felt,  however  large  or  extensive  it  may  be ;  and 
one  situated  in  the  posterior  wall  or  lesser  curvature  is  less  easy  of  recog- 
nition than  one  occupying  the  anterior  sur&ce  or  the  larger  curvature 
or  the  pylorus.  The  situation  of  perceptible  tumours  varies  somewhat. 
They  mostly  occupy  the  epigastric  or  right  hypochondriac  region,  but  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  umbilicus.  Unless  they 
have  become  firmly  adherent  to  the  abdominal  walls  in  front,  or  have 
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blended  with  the  pancreas  or  other  enlarged  glands  behind,  they  are 
usually  movable  to  some  extent  under  the  abdominal  walls,  both  during 
the  act  of  forced  inspiration  and  (if  the  patient  is  lying  down)  in  rotation 
of  the  body  from  side  to  side.  They  are  often  irregular  in  shape,  gene- 
rally very  hard,  and  not  im&equently  lifted  up  with  the  aortic  pulsations. 
They  are  usually  also  resonant  on  percussion.  Constipation  is  almost 
always  present.  The  special  symptoms  which  ensue  when  rupture  of 
the  stomach  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  takes  place,  or  when  a  com- 
munication becomes  established  with  the  transverse  colon,  need  not  be 
detailed. 

2.  Bowels. — The  symptoms  referrible  to  malignant  disease  of  the 
bowels  are  yet  more  vague  in  their  indications  than  those  which  attend 
gastric  carcinoma.  There  is  generally  irregularity  of  action,  sometimes 
looseness,  sometimes  constipation,  and  it  may  be  the  occasional  discharge 
of  mucus  or  modified  blood.  At  the  same  time  there  is  often  pain  : 
partly  of  a  colicky  character  and  connected  with  unwonted  movements 
of  certain  portions  of  the  bowels ;  partly  burning,  aching,  or  .cutting, 
and  referrible  to  some  particular  region.  Malignant  disease  of  the 
large  intestine,  and  more  particularly  of  the  sigmoid  flexiure  and  rectum, 
produces  as  a  rule  more  or  less  impediment  to  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  finally  stricture.  In  this  case  also,  associated  with  symptoms  of 
obstruction  (preceding  them,  accompanying  them,  or  following  them), 
mucous,  sanguinolent,  pundent,  and  fetid  discharges,  occasionally  even 
profuse  hemorrhages,  occur.  Further,  if  the  rectum  be  the  seat  of  disease, 
the  case  is  apt  in  its  progress  to  be  complicated  by  the  formation  of  com- 
munications between  the  bowel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vagina,  bladder, 
or  urethra  on  the  other.  In  malignant  disease  of  the  bowels,  equally  as 
in  mahgnant  disease  of  the  stomach,  the  presence  of  a  distinct  permanent 
tumour  is  a  fact  of  capital  importance.  This  may  often  fail  of  recog- 
nition ;  moreover,  phantom  tumours,  due  to  accumulation  of  flatus  or 
£eces,  are  in  such  cases  specially  apt  to  arise  and  disappear  from  time  to 
time  and  puzzle  the  physician.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is 
affected,  the  presence  of  a  tumour  may  generally  be  readily  detected  by 
digital  examination. 

8.  Peritoneum  and  glands. — The  symptoms  of  peritoneal  and  of  glan- 
dular malignant  disease  are  necessarily  very  various  and  easy  to  be  mis- 
understood. These  affections  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  associated 
with  similar  disease  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  uterus,  or  ovaries,  and 
not  nnfrequently  supervene  upon  them ;  and  hence  their  special  symptoms 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  and  masked  by  those  of  the  latter  lesions. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  symptoms  commonly  attributed  to  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs  are  strictly  refer- 
rible to  involvement  of  the  peritoneum  and  lymphatic  glands.  Among 
the  symptoms  which  attend  the  affections  now  under  discussion  must  be 
enumerated  nausea,  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite  and  constipation,  diarrhasa, 
or  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  together  with  abdominal  uneasiness  and  pain. 
The  most  si^^iificant  point,  however,  is  the  progressive  erdargement  of  the 
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belly  with  the  presence  of  a  growing  tumour  or  tumours.    These  present 
all  varieties  of  character ;  they  may  occur  in  any  region ;  may  be  movable 
or  fixed ;  may  vary  in  size  and  shape ;  may  be  hard  and  resisting,  or  soft 
and  almost  yielding  a  sense  of  fluctuation ;  and,  especially  when  they  are 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coeliac  axis  and  superior  mesenteric 
artery  or  over  the  aorta,  may  pulsate  as  distinctly  as  many  aneurysms  do. 
And  hence,  notwithstanding  the  important  evidence  which  their  presence 
famishes,  they  may  be  confounded,  at  some  stage  at  least  of  their  progress, 
with  circumscribed  abscesses,  hydatid  tumours,  floating  kidneys,  or  even 
aneurysms.     In  cases  where  (even  if  the  malignant  growth  be  very  abun- 
dant) the  individual  tumours  are  small,  the  presence  of  peritoneal  oat- 
growths  may  altogether  escape  detection.    We  may  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  often,  when  no  other  signs  of  tumour  are  distinguishable,  the 
presence  of  the  thickened  and  contracted  great  omentum,  which  has  been 
shown  to  occur  so  frequently  in  scirrhous  and  colloid  cancer,  may  be  recog- 
nised as  a  more  or  less  irregular  bar  extending  horizontally  from  under 
the  margins  of  the  left  ribs  across  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  regjom 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus.   In  the  progress  of  the  disease  the 
peritoneal  affection  often  becomes  complicated  by  ascites,  peritonitis  of  a 
sub-acute  character,  involvement  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  with 
obstruction  of  the  vena  portte  or  common  bile-duct  and  consequent  jann- 
dice,  or  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities ;  and  occasionally  also  the 
kidneys  get  affected,  the  ureters  obstructed,  or  the  pelvic  organs  involved. 
Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  above  affections  can  unfortunately 
only  be  palliative.    When  symptoms  are  chiefly  referrible  to  the  stomach 
they  must  be  treated,  and  may  for  a  time  be  benefited,  by  such  measures 
as  have  been  recommended  for  gastric  ulcer.    When  the  intestines  mainly 
are  involved,  diarrhoea  may  need  to  be  restrained  by  astringent  medicines, 
constipation  to  be  overcome  by  mild  laxatives,  such  as  castor  oO  and  the 
like,  or  by  enemata.    And  pain,  whatever  its  seat  or  source,  may  often  be 
relieved  by  counter-irritation,  fomentations,  or  leeches.    Opium  in  snch 
cases  is  generally  invaluable,  and  in  most  cases  becomes  at  length  indis- 
pensable— relieving  discomfort  and  pain,  soothing  the  mind,  and  giving 
sleep.    The  patient  should  of  course  be  sustained  by  appropriate  aliment 
in  sufficient  quantities  and,  if  necessary,  by  stimulants.    The  quality  of 
the  food  and  the  mode  of  its  administration  must  be  determined  by  the 
special  requirements  of  the  case ;  but  generally  it  should  be  wholesome, 
easily  digestible,  and  administered  in  small  quantities  and  at  freqnent 
intervals.    Milk,  eggs,  beef-tea,  brotlis,  fish,  and  the  like  are  among  the 
most  suitable  articles  of  diet. 
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Xn.  PARASITIC  AFFECTIONS. 
A.  Tape-worms  and  Cyst-worms.    {Cestoda  or  Taniada.) 

1.  General  Account. 

The  general  term  cestoda  or  tseniada  inoladea  tape-worms  and  cyst- 
-worms.  Of  these,  though  many  species  are  known  to  exist,  four  only  are 
of  interest  and  importance  to  the  practical  physician.  They  are  the  tenia 
solium,  ttenia  mediooanellata,  taenia  echinococcus,  and  bothriocephalns 
latos,  with  their  respective  cystic  representatives. 

All  the  tseniada  pass  through  two  phases  of  existence.  In  the  one  the 
characteristic  head  or  scolex  of  the  animal,  developed  in  connection  with 
a  cyst  or  bladder-like  body,  and  devoid  of  sexual  organs,  lies  imbedded  in 
the  solid  tissues  of  the  host,  or  creature  that  harbours  it.  In  the  other, 
the  animal,  or  rather  colony  of  animals,  in  the  form  of  a  tape- worm  or 
strobihis,  occupies  the  alimentary  canal.  In  this  condition  it  still  pre- 
sents at  its  upper  extremity  a  scolex  or  head  by  which  it  adheres  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  while  its  tape-like  body  is  divided  into  a  series  of 
quadrilateral  elements,  or  proglottides,  each  of  which  when  mature  con- 
tains male  and  female  organs,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  animal. 
To  trace  the  cycle  of  events  in  the  life-history  of  the  tseniada  it  will  be 
convenient  to  commence  with  the  ripe  proglottides,  within  which  are 
produced  enormous  numbers  of  fertile  eggs,  in  the  interior  of  each  one  of 
which  a  peculiar  six-hooked  embryo  is  developed.  These  proglottides 
Tisoally  become  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  strobilus,  escape  from  the 
anas  of  the  host,  and  either  then  or  previously  discharge  their  ova,  whidi 
become  scattered  broadcast.  Of  these  fertile  ova  some  find  their  way 
sooner  or  later  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  some  appropriate  animal. 
Then  the  six-hooked  embryo  bursts  its  shell,  migrates  through  the  intes- 
tinal parietes,  and  continues  its  wanderings  until  it  reaches  some  spot 
suitable  for  its  further  development,  where  it  gradually  undergoes  those 
changes  which  result  in  the  formation  of  the  perfect  cystic  scolex.  The 
farther  &te  of  this  scolex  depends  mainly  on  that  of  its  host.  It  cannot 
migrate,  but  lies  passive  in  the  cavity  which  it  forms  for  itself,  and  there 
at  length  perishes  unless  before  that  occurrence  its  host  become  the  prey 
of  some  other  animal.  In  this  event  the  scolex  enters  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  under  the  new  conditions  which  then  surround  it  at  once  enters 
on  a  new  career  of  life.  It  fixes  itself  to  the  mucous  surface,  it  loses  its 
vesicolar  expansion,  and  frgm  its  caudal  extremity  the  strobilus  or  chain 
of  sexually  reproductive  proglottides  is  gradually  evolved.  Thus  two  dis- 
tinct hosts  as  a  rule  are  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  cycle  of  existence 
of  these  creatures  ;  the  one  (usually  a  vegetable  feeder)  for  the  asexual 
period  of  its  existence,  the  other  (very  conomonly  a  carnivorous  animal)  tat 
the  period  of  its  sexual  activity.    It  follows  from  the  above  statements 
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that  the  ova  of  the  tape- worm,  even  if  set  free  within  the  alimentary  canal, 
probably  never  get  hatched  until  after  their  escape  from  it.  Farther,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  same  species  of  animal  is  not 
liable  to  soffer  from  both  the  cystic  and  the  sexual  forms  of  the  same 
cestode.  Man  is  in  some  degree  an  exception,  for  he  is  apt  to  harboor 
both  the  tffinia  solium  and  its  vesicular  representative — the  cysticercns 
celluloBse.  Considering,  however,  that  patients  affected  with  this  tape- 
worm are  not  usually  also  affected  with  the  cysticercus,  and  conversely, 
and  that  man,  moreover,  is  an  omniyoroos  feeder,  there  is  good  renam. 
to  believe  that  the  exception  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  tbat  be 
derives  the  two  forms  of  the  parasite  in  the  «»rthodox  way  from  inde- 
pendent sources. 

2.  Tcenia  Solium,  Tcsnia  Mediocanellata,  and  BothriocephoUus  Latut. 

a.  Tcmia  solium  and  Cysticercus  ceUulosa. — The  tenia  solium  is  one 
of  the  most  common  of  human  tape-worms.  In  its  perfect  conditiw  it 
usually  measures  from  seven  to  ten  feet  long,  but  often  exceeds  that 
length.  Its  head  or  scolex,  which  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  pin's  head, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  between  ^  and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  is  succeeded 
by  a  delicate  thread-like  neck,  which,  gradually  becoming  broader  and 
flatter  and  wrinkled  transversely,  merges  ere  long  in  the  distinctly  jointed 
body.  The  joints  or  proglottides  are,  in  the  first  instance,  much  broader 
than  they  are  long ;  but  gradually  with  their  increase  in  size  this  lelatioD 
ceases ;  and  although  they  still  get  broader,  their  length  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  strobilus  exceeds  their  breadth.  Towards  the  lower 
extremity,  the  quadrilateral  joints  measure  on  the  average  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide  by  half  an  inch  long.  The  globose  head  presents  four  pro- 
jecting suctorial  discs  placed  at  equal  distances  upon  and  a  little  above 
the  equator ;  and  springing  from  its  pole  a  rounded  elevation,  or  rostettun, 
the  marg^  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  doable  circle  of  hooks.  The 
apparently  homogeneous  neck  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be 
transversely  wrinkled  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  head.  The 
sexual  apparatus  becomes  first  visible  about  a  foot  below.  It  comprises 
male  and  female  organs  opening  by  a  common  aperture  in  the  lateral 
edge  of  each  joint — the  apertures  of  the  successive  proglottides  occupying 
alternately  opposite  sides.  At  about  two  feet  from  the  head,  the  ova 
become  impregnated,  and  shortly  afterwards  enter  the  uterus,  which 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  body  of  the  proglottis,  forming  a  longi- 
tudinal central  canal  with  several  horizontal  diverticula  on  either  side. 
The  egg  is  globular,  about  y^  inch  in  diameter,  presents  a  remarkably 
thick  brownish  shell,  both  concentrically  and  radially  striated,  and  wheD 
ripe  contains  a  six-hooked  embryo. 

The  taenia  solium  is  essentially  an  inhabitant  of  the  small  intestine, 
to  the  mucous  surface  of  which  it  fixes  itself  by  its  booklets  and  suckers. 
It  is  usually,  as  its  name  imphes,  soUtary  ;  but  two,  three,  or  more,  are 
not  unfrequently  associated,   and  occasionally  much  larger  numbers. 
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From  the  time  of  its  entrance  into  the  bowel  mitil  it  reaches  its  fall 
development  a  period  of  three  or  four  months  usually  intervenes ;  and  it 
may  Live  in  the  bowel  for  many  years,  during  which  time  it  is  constantly 
shedding  its  ripe 
proglottides  and  dis- 
charging ova  into  the 
alimentary  canal. 

The  cysticercus 
uUidosa  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  denizen 
of  the  flesh  of  pigs,  in 
which  it  is  sometimes 
present  in  vast  num- 
bers, rendering  the 
pork  '  measly.'  And 
it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  use  of 
such  pork  in  an  un- 
cooked or  imperfectly 
cooked  condition  that 
the  development  of 
ttenia  solium  in  the 
human  intestine  is 
due.  In  the  compara- 
tively  rare    cases    in 

■jpJiipli    tho  nvaHnoTn-iia   «,*.  e.  <*.  Different  port*  of  Tape-worm  (N»t.  ri«e).    ^ /.  Oystioerons 
wuicii    lue  oyBUi^rcuB  oeUnlow  (N«t.  niie).    9.  Heod  of  CsWlcercm  x  ».    '    "     
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infests  the  human  '"™  »'*>'■*  "  •''<'"'  **• 
body,  it  seems  to 
occur  mainly  in  the  muscles,  connective  tissue,  brain,  eye,  and  serous 
membranes.  It  exists  under  the  form  of  a  round  or  ovoid  vesicle,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  but  sometimes  attaining  that  of  a  marble,  formed 
of  a  transparent  elastic  membrane,  containing  a  clear  limpid  fluid. 
Springing  from  one  side  of  this  vesicle  is  a  wrinkled  cylindrical  neck,, 
terminating  in  a  head  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  taenia  solium.  The 
neck  and  head  protrude  externally  after  death,  and  may  be  made  to  pro- 
trude by  pressure  during  life ;  but  in  the  ordinary  Uving  state,  they  are 
retracted  within  the  vesicle,  lying  coiled  up  against  one  side  of  it.  The 
conversion  of  the  six-hooked  embryo  into  the  perfect  cystic  scolex  occupies 
about  two  and  a  half  months ;  and  the  scolex  may  remain  living  in  the 
tissues  of  its  host  for  many  years. 

b.  Tania  mediocanellata,  and  Cysticercus  tania  m.  c. — This  tape- 
worm, which  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  last,  is  equally  conunon. 
It  presents  a  general  resemblance  to  it  both  anatomically  and  in  habit ; 
bat  it  presents  also  characteristic  di£ferences.  It  attains  a  greater  length, 
its  joints  are  longer  and  broader,  and  its  head  also  is  two  or  three  times 
as  thick.  The  head,  moreover,  is  famished  with  foor  large  round  pig* 
mented  suckers,  but  with  neither  rostellum  nor  armature  of  booklets ;  the 
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uterus,  though  exhibiting  the  same  general  arrangement  as  that  of  the 

ttenia  solium,  is  characterised  by  much 
more  numerous  and  finer  transverse  pro- 
cesses; and  the  ova,  instead  of  being 
round,  are  oval,  the  long  diameter  dif- 
fering little  from  the  diameter  of  the  egg 
of  the  taenia  solium,  the  short  diameter 
measuring  about  ^^  inch. 

The  cysticercus  of  this  tape-worm 
seems  especially  to  affect  the  ox,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  to  the  eating  of  imperfectly- 
cooked  beef  that  the  introduction  of  the 
scolex  into  the  intestines  is  due.  The 
cysticercus  is  a  small  oval  vesicle,  similar 
to  that  of  the  cysticercus  celluloste,  bat 
smaller  than  it,  and  furnished  with  a  neck 
and  head,  of  which  the  latter  is  identictl 
with  that  of  the  adult  sexual  strobilos.  It 
"'  "itaiwT^uF^io"'  IXr™so.'"^  «  not  known  to  affect  the  human  bang. 

c.  Bothriocephaltu  latus. — This  tape- 
worm is  limited  in  its  range  to  certain  European  countries,  especially 
Belgium,  Holland,  Poland,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 
It  is  the  largest  of  all  tape- worms — not  unfirequently  attaining  a  length 
of  twenty-five  feet  and  upwards,  and  a  breadth  of  more  than  half  an  inch 
at  its  widest  part.  The  head  is  ovoid  in  fonn, 
measuring  about  -jV  inch  in  length  by  A  "^ 
breadth,  and  presenting  two  opposite  longitndinal 
deep  grooves  or  suckers,  but  no  booklets.  The 
neck,  which  is  comparatively  narrow,  soon  be- 
comes transversely  wrinkled ;  and  as  it  widens 
out  and  retreats  from  the  head,  the  wrinkles 
divide  it  into  successive  segments.  The  segments 
gradually  increase  in  aU  their  dimensions,  bat  for 
the  most  part  continue  of  greater  width  thw 
length ;  and  are  specially  characterised,  not 
merely  by  their  general  form,  but  by  the  fcets 
that  the  genital  pore  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
each  flat  surface,  and  that  the  uterus  fonni  a 
smaU  rosette,  of  which  this  pore  is  the  ooitiv. 
The  ova  never  become  matured  within  the  nt««s, 
and  usually  escape  thence  into  the  bowel,  while 
the  proglottis  is  still  a  portion  of  the  strobito. 
After  the  discharge  of  their  ova,  the  jmts  di- 
minish in  size,  and  become  shrivelled  and  don- 
gated.  The  eggs  are  of  oval  form,  measuring  about  ^^  inch  by  j^.  »i^ 
have  a  firm  brown  shell,  which  opens  by  a  Ud  at  one  end.  The  anfacyo 
on  its  escape  from  the  egg  is  provided  with  cilia,  which  it  seen  kMcs, 
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and  then  presents  the  common  six-hooked  character.  The  cysticercus  of 
this  tape- worm  has  long  been  believed  to  infest  some  fish  or  other  aquatic 
animal.  The  correctness  of  this  snrmise  has  been  established  by  Dr. 
Brann,'  of  Dorpat  (a  locality  where  the  worm  is  comparatively  common), 
who,  on  examining  the  fish  brought  to  market,  discovered  that  the  muscles, 
with  the  liver  and  other  viscera,  of  the  pike  and  eels  were  in  large  pro- 
portion abundantly  infested  with  the  scolices  of  this  parasite.  Moreover, 
on  feeding  dogs  and  cats  with  the  infected  tissues,  bothriocephali  were 
developed  in  their  bowels. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  to  which  tape-worms  give  rise  are  on  the 
whole  trivial  and  unimportant.  Many  of  those  who  are  infested  by  them 
«DJoy  perfectly  good  health;  and  many  more  make  them  the  scapegoats 
of  all  the  ailments  (imaginary  or  other)  from  which  they  happen  to  suffer 
during  the  residence  of  these  parasites  within  them.  Among  the  symptoms 
which  are  referred  to  their  presence  are  :  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  belly, 
oapricious  appetite,  variable  condition  of  bowels,  itching  at  the  nose  and 
anas,  depression  of  spirits,  emaciation,  and  hysterical,  epileptic,  or  other 
nervous  phenomena.  The  list  might  easily  be  extended  ;  but  when  we 
consider  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  evil  influences  which  have  been  at- 
tributed to  them,  they  are  probably  never  diagnosed  or  even  suspected  to 
be  present  vmtil  their  joints  have  been  detected  in  the  stools,  it  is  obvious 
how  vague  and  on  the  whole  how  apocryphal  all  these  influences  are.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  presence  of  tape-worms  can  be  recognised  is  by  the 
discovery  of  their  joints  either  in  the  stools  or  about  the  anus  or  on  the 
foody-linen,  and  of  their  eggs  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  fteces. 

The  cysticercus  cellulosse  causes  no  symptoms  unless  it  be  lodged  in 
some  deUcate  or  vital  organ,  such  as  the  eye  or  cortex  of  the  brain,  and 
«ven  then  the  symptoms  are  not  specific. 

Treatment. — Many  remedies  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  tape-worms ;  but  those  on  which  reliance  is  now  chiefly 
placed  are  the  male  fern,  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate  root,  kousso  and 
kamala.  The  liquid  extract  of  male  fern  may  be  administered  in  a  dose 
of  firom  80  to  120  minims  early  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  be  followed  shortly  by  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil.  And  if  this  procedure 
prove  insu£Qcient,  the  treatment  may  be  repeated  either  on  the  next  day 
or  from  time  to  time  at  short  intervtds.  The  other  varieties  of  vermifuge 
are  employed  in  much  the  same  manner.  The  decoction  of  pomegranate 
root  is  given  in  large  quantities — a  pint  or  more,  for  example — in  two  or 
three  portions  at  short  intervals.  Kousso  is  administered  similarly,  ex- 
cepting that  the  powder  from  which  the  infusion  is  made  is  usually  drunk 
with  the  infusion.  The  dose  of  this  is  from  four  to  eight  ouncea  These 
drugs  rarely  fail  to  bring  away  large  portions  of  the  worm;  but  no 
absolute  cure  is  effiected,  unless  the  head  be  brought  away  as  well.  This, 
however,  from  its  small  size,  is  very  apt  to  escape  detection.  It  is  conse- 
quently of  great  importance  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  the  evacuations 
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which  axe  passed  sabseqaently  to  the  admimstiation  of  yermifuge  drags. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  tape- worms  in  the  intestine,  it  is 
necessary  that  flesh,  and  especially  those  kinds  of  flesh  which  are  known 
to  harbour  their  vesicular  representatives,  should  always  be  eaten  in  a 
well-cooked  condition.  Underdone  and  merely  smoke-dried  beef  and  pork 
shoold  certainly  be  avoided. 

With  respect  to  the  cysticercus  cellulosse,  unless  it  occupies  some 
superficial  part,  and  thus  hes  within  reach  of  surgical  treatment,  we  can 
do  nothing  for  the  patient's  reUef.  The  ova  of  the  ttenia  solinm  are 
probably  taken  into  the  stomach  with  uncooked  vegetables,  salads  and  the 
like,  and  hence  those  who  wish  to  guard  against  them  should  content 
themselves  with  cooked  vegetables  only. 


8.  Tania  Echinococcus  and  Hydatid. 

The  kenia  echinococcus  is  only  known  to  affect  the  d(^  and  the  wolf, 
and  is  usually  found  in  them  in  large  nvmabers,  adhering  to  the  mncoos 
membrane  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  It  is  peculiar 
in  comprising  in  its  perfect  form  four  joints  only,  and  in 
having  a  length  of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  first  joint  is  that  which  includes  the  head.  This 
measures  about  yuv  ^'^^  wide,  and  is  furnished  with  fbnr 
suckers,  and  a  central  rostellum,  provided  with  a  double 
coronet  of  booklets,  which  vary  from  thirty  to  forty  in 
number.  The  fourth  segment,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
other  three  joints  together,  is  usually  alone  furnished  with 
sexual  organs  and  a  marginal  reproductive  papilla.  The 
eggs,  like  those  of  the  ttenia  solium,  are  globular  and 
thick-walled. 

^^000^8^  The  cysticercus  or  larval  form  of  this  tape-worm,  com- 

a.  Tania  X 10.  monly  knowB  as  an  hydatid,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
*•  o^onixMo.  to  life  of  all  parasites.  It  differs  from  the  cysticerd  of 
other  tape-worms  in  the  fact  that  it  is  capable,  on  the  one  hand,  of  almost 
indefinite  increase  of  s^ze,  on  the  other  of  almost  indefinite  multipUcaticm 
by  the  formation  of  gemmae.  Its  fiivourite  haunt  is  the  hver,  next  to 
that  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  and  then  probably  the  lungs,  kidneys,, 
and  brain.  It  is  found  also  in  the  heart,  muscles,  and  bones ;  and  in- 
deed has  occasionally  been  detected  in  almost  every  organ  and  tissue  of 
the  body.  In  its  early  condition  it  is  a  small  globular  cyst,  with  trans- 
parent laminated  walls  and  finely  granular  contents.  At  a  later  stage 
the  cyst  has  acquired  considerable  dimensions,  the  walls  have  become 
thick  and  the  contents  fluid.  The  waUs  are  formed  of  two  portions :  an 
outer,  comparatively  thick,  which  is  transparent,  elastic,  tremulous,, 
and  beautifully  laminated ;  an  inner,  which  is  thin,  deUcate,  and  composed 
mainly  of  deUcate  cells,  often  containing  oval  or  globular  refractive  bodies. 
The  fluid  contents  are  limpid,  colourless,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and 
peculiar  in  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt,  and,  as  a  role,  no 
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Pig.  69.— Hydatid  Ctst  x  lOO. 


tJbtunen.  In  some  cases  the  hydatid  experiences  no  other  change  than 
increase  of  size.  Much  more  commonly,  however,  it  undergoes  farther 
development.  This  consists  princi- 
paUy  in  the  formation  of  other  cysts 
in  the  substance  of  its  walls,  some- 
times towards  the  outer  aspect, 
sometimes  in  the  mid-region,  some- 
times towards  the  inner  aspect,  and 
then  often  in  connection  with  the 
cellular  lamina.  These  secondary 
«yst8  in  many  cases  repeat  in  their 
growth  all  the  characters  of  the 
parent  hydatid.  In  many  they 
remain  permanently  devoid  of  the 
outer  laminated  wall.  But  whether 
they  continue  thus  simple  or  not, 
and  especially  in  the  former  case,  their  contents  often  undergo  gradual 
conversion  into  one  or  several  echinococci  or  scolex  heads — the  cysts  then 
forming  what  are  sometimes  termed  brood-capsules,  and  remaining  per- 
manently of  minute,  if  not  microscopic,  size.  The  results  of  these  processes 
going  on  almost  indefinitely  are  very  various.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  an 
Cydatid  tumour  as  large,  perhaps,  as  a  child's  head,  consists  of  one  hydatid 
cyst  only,  with  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  brood-capsules,  springing 
budlike  from  its  inner  surface  ;  in  other  cases  an  indefinite  production  of 
barren  hydatid  cysts  takes  place,  so  that  the  original  cyst  becomes  filled 
with  innumerable  daughter  cysts,  each  of  which  has,  like  its  parent,  the 
capacity  for  growth  and  the  production  of  new  cysts  by  gemmation ;  in 
other  cases  again  (and  these  are  the  most  common)  the  parent  hydatid 
ultimately  contains  both  barren  and  fertile  cysts.  Occasionally  the  hyda- 
tids formed  in  the  walls  of  the  primary  cyst,  instead  of  projecting  at  its 
inner  surface,  and  finally  getting  shed  into  its  cavity,  project  outwards 
and  thus  form  separate  tumours ;  and  occasionally  also,  in  the  liver,  the 
hydatid  growth  forms  a  multilocular  mass,  in  which  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  walls  of  the  separate  cysts  are,  as  it  were,  fused  together. 

The  scolex  or  eehinococcus  in  its  living  condition  is  a  rounded  or 
ovoid  body  from  -j^  to  ,i^  inch  in  length,  attached  by  a  depression  at 
one  extremity  to  a  cord  which  fixes  it  to  the  wall  of  the  brood-capsule, 
and  presenting  at  the  other  extremity  an  orifice  communicating  with  a 
central  vertical  canal,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lie  the  retracted  rostellum 
and  hooklets,  and  on  the  sides  of  which  is  seated  the  inverted  suctorial 
r^on.  When  the  animal  is  dead  all  the  latter  organs  are  protruded,  and 
the  form  which  it  then  presents  is  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  taenia  ;  the  small  vesicular  body  is  surmounted  by  a  kind  of 
quadrilateral  expansion,  the  angles  of  which  are  occupied  by  suckers  and 
from  the  centre  of  which  arise  the  rostelliun  and  the  crown  of  hooklets. 
The  latter  vary  in  length  between  -jtW  and  ^  inch.  The  growth  of 
hydatids  is  for  the  most  part  very  slow ;  they  enjoy,  however,  a  long  life. 
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often  continuing  to  grow  and  multiply  for  five,  ten,  fifteen  years  or  more, 
and  it  may  be  during  the  whole  period  of  the  life  (however  mach  pro- 
longed) of  their  host.  In  many 
cases,  however,  they  (like  all 
other  imbedded  parasites)  an- 
dergo  spontaneous  dissolution ; 
in  which  case  the  tumours 
shrink  ;  the  cyst  walls  get  flat- 
tened and  compressed  against 
one  another;  the  echinococci 
break  down,  shedding  their 
^9  booklets;  the  surrounding 
^^^  tissues  become  thickened  and 
indurated;  and  an  abundant 
deposit  of  calcareous  matter 
pervades  the  capsule  and  even 
the  hydatid  mass. 

For  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  hydatid  tumours  we 
must  refer  to  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs  in  which  they  occur.  We 
need  only  mention  here  that  no  drug  that  we  know  of  given  by  the  moatli 
is  capable  of  affecting  these  creatures  injuriously  ;  and  that,  in  reference 
to  prophylaxis,  the  chief  if  not  sole  source  from  whence  we  derive  them  is 
the  excrement  of  dogs. 


FlO.  60.— EfHlSOOOCOI. 

.  Qroupof  Ecliinococci  stiU  attached  to  mpturad  brood- 
capsnle  x  100.    b.  Hooklets  x  500. 


B.  Round-worms.    (Neematoda.) 
1.  General  Account. 

These  are  elongated  round  worms,  presenting  a  distinct  integument 
marked  with  fine  transverse  rugse,  a  perivisceral  cavity,  a  distinct  alimen- 
tary canal,  provided  with  a  month  at  one  extremity,  and  for  tlie  most  part 
an  anus  on  the  ventral  aspect  close  to  the  opposite  extremity,  and  sexual 
organs.  The  sexes  are  always  separate ;  in  the  male  (which  is  smaller  than 
the  female)  the  genital  pore  opens  in  immediate  relation  with  the  anus : 
in  the  female,  the  vaginal  orifice  is  usually  situated  about  the  middle  of 
the  ventral  aspect. 

It  is  certain  that  some  species  of  this  sub-class  of  parasites  need  (like 
the  tseniada)  two  successive  hosts  for  the  completion  of  their  cycle  of 
existence.  The  trichina  spiralis,  for  example,  passes  an  asexual  life 
imbedded  in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  pig  or  man  ;  and  there,  unless 
the  affected  flesh  become  the  food  of  some  other  animal,  after  a  while  it 
dies.  K,  however,  the  trichinons  flesh  be  eaten,  the  cysts  in  which  the 
trichinae  are  contained  become  dissolved ;  the  animals  are  set  free, 
rapidly  acquire  sexual  organs  and  copulate  ;  ova  are  developed  and  fer- 
tilised and  hatched  while  still  in  the  uterus ;  and  the  living  embryos  on 
their  birth,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  bowel,  undergo  an  active  migration 
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through  its  walls  and  ere  long  reach  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  to 
become  imbedded.  As  regards  the  asoaris  lumbricoides,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe :  not  only  that  the  ova  which  are  shed  in  vast  numbers 
into  the  intestinal  canal  are  never  hatched  there;  but  that  they  are 
taken  into  the  body  of  some  other  animal,  probably  one  of 
the  invertebrata,  within  which  (possibly  imbedded  in  the 
parenchyma)  the  worms  complete  one  phase  of  their  exist- 
ence. There  is  reason  even  to  doubt  whether  the  common 
thread-worms  multiply  in  the  region  which  they  infest — 
whether  the  ova  which  they  discharge  so  abundantly  be- 
come batched  within  the  anus.  Dr.  Bansom,  indeed, 
suggests  that  in  many  cases  (among  young  children  espe- 
cially) there  may  be  a  kind  of  reinfection  due  to  the  con- 
veyance of  the  ova  from  the  anus  to  the  mouth  by  the 
fingers. 

Among  the  nematode  worms  are  included  the  Ascaris 
lumbricoides,  the  Oxyuri$  vermicviarii,  the  Dochmius  d«o- 
denalis,  the  Trichoeephalus  dispar,  the  Trichina  $piraMs, 
and  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  which  will  now  engage 
our  attention ;  the  Filaria  medi7iensis,  whose  effects  are 
surgical;  and  several  others,  including  the  Strongylus  gigas, 
which  are  of  rare  or  doubtful  occurrence  in  man. 


2.  Common  Bound-worm.     {Ascaris  Lwnbricoides.) 

This  well-known  worm  varies  in  size :  in  the  female 
firom  10  to  14  inches  long,  and  from  ^  to  ^  inch  thick  ;  and 
in  the  male  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  with  a  correspondingly 
small  diameter.  The  worm  is  cylindrical,  tapering  to 
either  end,  white  with  a  brownish  or  reddish  tinge,  and 
invested  in  a  firm  elastic  integmnent.  The  ova,  of  which 
each  female  discharges,  on  the  average,  160,000  daily,  are 
oval,  measuring  ^^  inch  by  ,4ir  "^ch.  They  have  a  thick, 
firm,  nodulated  shell,  and  contain,  as  ordinarily  passed  from 
the  bowel,  no  trace  of  embryo. 

This  ascaris  is  found  in  some  few  animals  besides  man. 
In  man  its  special  habitat  is  the  small  intestine;  but  it 
is  apt  to  wander,  and  thus  to  reach  the  colon 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  stomach  on  the 
other ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  known  to 
find  its  way  into  the  hepatic  or  pancreatic 
duct,  and  also  into  the  nose  or  larynx.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  it  occasionally  per- 
forates the  wall  of  the  bowel,  and  thus  finds  its  way  into  the  peritoneum, 
OT  some  sinus  or  abscess.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  held  that  when 
found  in  such  situations  it  has  simply  passed  thither  through  an  acci- 
dmtal  perforation.    The  number  of  ascarides  present  at  the  same  time 
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FlO.  81.— ASCXBIS 
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rarely  exceeds  five  or  six.  But  aathentic  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
the  bowels  have  been  infested  with  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  them. 
The  time  daring  which  a  worm  remains  a  denizen  of  the  bowels  is  pro- 
bably never  more  than  a  few  months. 

Symptoms.  —  Innumerable  symptoms  have  been  referred  to  the  pre- 
sence of  these  parasites,  as  to  that  of  the  ttenie ;  bat  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  give  no  indication  whatever  d 
their  presence,  which  is  not  even  suspected  until  one  or  more  have  been 
discharged.  The  symptoms  which  might  reasonably  be  referred  to  them 
are  those  of  intestinal  irritation,  which  in  children  are  always  liable  to 
be  attended  with  some  degree  of  fever  and  cerebral  disturbance.  When 
these  worms  are  harboured  in  large  numbers  there  is  no  doubt  that  thej 
may  induce  very  grave  gastro-enteritic  symptoms,  but  symptoms  which 
are  in  no  sense  characteristic.  Occasionally,  too,  a  mass  of  them  causes 
complete  occlusion  of  the  bowel,  as  any  other  concretion  may  do.  In  all 
«ases  where  these  worms  are  snspected  to  be  present,  and  always  before 
a  cure  can  be  safely  announced,  the  feeces  should  be  subjected  to  micro- 
.scopic  examination ;  when,  if  they  be  present,  the  innumerable  eggs  which 
are  discharged  can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  Ascarides  are  occasionall; 
vomited. 

Treatment. — Various  remedies  have  been  employed  with  the  object 
of  getting  rid  of  ascarides,  and  among  them  those  which  are  in  commffli 
use  against  tape-worms.  The  mucuna  pruriens  also  was 
formerly  much  esteemed.  The  remedy  now  mainly  relied 
upon  is  santonica,  and  more  especially  its  active  principle, 
santonin,  of  which  from  one  to  three  grains  may  be  given 
twice  daily  to  a  child,  and  about  twice  that  quantity  to  an 
adult.  Violent  purgatives  are  of  little  or  no  use;  an 
occasional  laxative  may,  however,  be  given  with  advantage 
during  the  course  of  treatment  by  santonin. 

8,  Common  Thread-worm  or  Seat-worm.     (Oxyuna 
VermictUaris.) 

This  creature  is  minute,  fdsiform,  white,  and,  as  its 
popular  name  implies,  thread-like.  The  female  varies  from 
^  to  ^  inch  in  length,  and  presents  a  comparatively  long 
attenuated  caudal  extremity;  The  male  is  about  half  the 
length  of  the  female,  and  its  caudal  extremity  is  simply 
fusiform.  The  ova  are  oval,  but  unsymmetrical,  measuring 
:f  ^  inch  by  T-nnr-  They  present  a  firm  shell  with  three 
liuninse,  of  which  one  is  absent  at  one  of  the  poles.  At 
the  time  of  deposition  they  contain  a  developing  embryo.  Thread-worms 
are  probably  the  most  common  of  all  intestinal  parasites ;  they  in&st 
persons  of  all  ages,  but  children  much  more  frequently  than  adults. 
They  occmr  habitually  in  the  colon  alone,  and  indeed  are  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  rectum.    They  are  often  present  in  enormous  numbers. 


Tia.  88.— Thrxad- 
Womc. 

«.  Female  and  ft, 
iUle  X  10.  c. 
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The  females  are  apt  to  migrate  through  the  anas,  and  to  deposit  their 
^g8  on  the  skin  and  among  the  hairs  in  its  vicinity  ;  they  occasionally 
also  find  their  way  into  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  urethra. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptoms  to  which  oxyurides  give  rise  is 
troublesome  itching  about  the  anus,  coming  on  mainly  in  the  evening ;  it 
is  often  intolerable,  especially  if  they  have  migrated  into  the  vulva  or 
urethra.  Children  affected  with  them  are  said  also  to  suffer  from  itching 
at  the  nose ;  and  many  of  the  functional  disturbances  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  more  formidable  parasites  have  also  been 
attributed  to  them.  The  diagnosis  of  thread-worms  can  easily  be  verified 
by  their  discovery  and  that  of  their  ova  in  the  feeces. 

l/reaiment. — Local  measures  are  usually  amply  suflScient  for  getting 
rid  of  thread-worms.  The  injection  of  a  strong  infasion  of  green  tea, 
quassia,  or  any  other  bitter,  or  of  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  salt, 
repeated  if  need  be  from  time  to  time,  is  usually  efficacious ;  the  use  of 
mercurial  ointments  or  other  parasiticide  applications  in  and  around  the 
anus  may  be  serviceable  for  the  destruction  of  the  ova  in  these  situa- 
tions ;  in  addition  to  which  measures  occasional  purgatives  may  be  ad- 
ministered, and  the  patient  put  under  a  course  of  tonics. 

4.  Whip-worm.    (Trichocephaius  Dispar.) 

This  is  said  to  be  not  imcommon.  But  it  is  rarely  met  with  in 
this  country.  It  is  especially  characterised  by  having  a  comparatively 
thick  cylindrical  body,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  delicate 
filiform  process,  which  forms  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  parasite.  The  male  measures  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  long  and  the  female  about  two  inches.  The 
latter  is  very  prolific.  The  eggs  are  oval,  about  ^^  inch 
by  tt'shk  pointed  at  either  end,  and  presenting  a  firm 
brownish-yellow  shell.  The  normal  habitat  of  this  worm 
appears  to  be  the  cteciun,  to  which  it  attaches  itself  by 
burying  its  thread-like  neck  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

It  does  not  appear  to  give  rise  to  any  symptoms,  and,    "^' 
indeed,  its  presence  can  only  be  diagnosed  by  the  discovery 

,  '      ,{.     t  J  -o  J  J   ^  Female,    b.  Male 

01  ova  m  tne  ueces.  (Nat.  eue).    c. 

No   treatment  is  needed ;   the  measures  most  likely,     ^''  "  **"" 
however,  to  be  eflScacious  in  effecting  its  dislodgment  are  those  already 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  ascaris. 

5.  Dochmius  Dtiadenalis.    (Sclerostoma  Duodenak.) 

The  dochmius  duodenalis  occurs  mainly  in  hot  countries.  It  is  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  Brazil  and  in  Egypt,  where  it  causes  the  so-called 
'  Egyptian  chlorosis ; '  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Italy.  It  was  unknown 
in  Switzerland  until,  during  the  progress  of  the  works  connected  with  the 
St.  Oothard  Tunnel,  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  cause  of  a  serious  and 
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&tal  form  of  anaemia  which  largely  prevailed  among  the  labourers.    It 
thus  acquired  a  new  and  special  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans. 

The  dochmias  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  measures 
when  full-grown  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  males  and  females  are  equal  in  this  respect;  bat 
the  former  are  much  more  slender  than  their  com- 
panions, and  may  be  additionally  distinguished,  even 
with  the  naked  eye,  by  the  corolla-like  expansion  of 
the  caudal  extremity,  whence  (under  the  microscope) 
the  hair-like  double  penis  may  sometimes  be  seen  pro- 
jecting. The  oral  orifice,  which  is  tamed  towards  the 
dorsal  surface,  is  large,  strong,  somewhat  quadrilateral  in 
shape,  and  armed  with  eight  teeth.  The  females  are 
very  prolific ;  and  the  eggs,  which  are  only  hatched  aftar 
their  escape  from  the  bowels,  are  oval,  3-^  by  -n^  inch 
in  measurement,  and  not  altogether  unlike  those  of  the 
thread-worm,  excepting  that  they  are  symmetrical,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  their  discharge  they  do  not  contain 
manifest  embryos. 

The  worms  attach  themselves  firmly  by  the  month 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  and  upper 
part  of  the  jejunum ;  so  firmly,  indeed,  that  in  endeavour- 
ing to  detach  them  the  mouth  may  easily  be  torn  off  and 
left  behind.  They  wound  the  surface  deeply,  suck  the 
blood  (on  which  they  live)  like  leeches,  cause  submucous 
ecchymoses,  and  also  more  or  less  abundant  hemorrhage 
into  the  bowels.  The  numbers  present  at  any  one  time 
vary  from  many  hundreds  downwards.  Dr.  Tarona,  of 
Varese,  counted  as  many  as  1,250  specimens  in  the  evacu- 
ations of  a  single  patient,  after  the  administration  of  the 
ethereal  extract  of  male  fern. 

The  symptoms  due  to  these  parasites  are  mainly  pro- 
gressive ansmia  and  debility,  which  may  continue  for 
years,  and  often  sooner  or  later  terminate  in  death.  The  severity  and 
danger  of  the  symptoms  depend  of  course  on  the  number  of  worms  pre- 
sent ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  on  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  re- 
cruited. The  nature  of  the  patient's  illness  may  be  readily  determined 
by  examination  of  the  faeces. 

Treatment. — Since  the  disease  is  propagated  mainly,  if  not  solely,  by 
drinking-water  in  which  the  ova  or  embryos  of  the  parasite  are  contained, 
it  is  especially  important,  in  all  places  where  it  is  known  to  prevail,  to 
have  special  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  water  drunk,  and  as  a  general  rule 
to  have  it  well  filtered  or  boiled  before  drinking.  For  the  expulsion  of 
the  worms,  various  vermifuge  remedies  have  been  employed.  The  oil  of 
male  fern  appears  to  have  been  specially  serviceable  in  this  respect. 


FlO.   6S.— DOCHMItli- 
SUODESAJ-IS. 

a.  Female,  b.  Hale. 
X  10.  c.  Actual 
length. 
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6.  Trichina  Spiralis.     Trichinosis. 

The  trichina  spirahs  was  known  only  as  an  occasional  inhabitant  of 
the  muscular  tissue,  and  regarded  as  a  mere  pathological  curiosity,  until 
the  year  1860;  when  a  case  that  came  under 
the  observation  of  Dr.  Zenker,  of  Dresden,  con- 
clusively showed  that,  however  harmless  the  en- 
cysted parasite  might  be,  the  gravest  symptoms, 
and  even  death  itself,  might  be  caused,  after  its 
reception  into  the  bowels,  during  the  processes 
of  reproduction  which  ensued  there,  and  of  migra- 
tion of  the  young  animals  into  the  voluntary 
muscles.  Since  that  period  the '  trichina  disease ' 
or  trichinosis  has  been  fully  recognised  and  fre- 
quently observed. 

The  trichina  spiralis  is  met  with  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue  in  the    form  of   a    minute  worm, 
measuring  about  ^  inch  in  length.     Its  anterior 
extremity  is  somewhat  pointed,  its  posterior  thick 
and  rounded ;  it  presents  immature  sexual  organs 
and  Ues  coiled  up  in  the  interior  of  an  oval  cyst. 
This  cyst,  which  is  no  essential  part  of  the  para- 
site, but  forms  around  it  after  it  has  taken  up  its  pio.  m.-tbichina  sniuus  x 
quarters,  measures  about  7V  inch  ^  length,  is     }^;    Encyrted  TricWn.  x 
tMok-walled,  laminated,  transparent  and  gene- 
rally studded  externally,  especially  about  the  poles,  with  granular  calca- 
reous matter.     The  trichina-cysts  occupy  the  striped  muscles  of  the  body, 
and  are  often  especially  abundant  in  those  of  the  larynx.    The  heart, 
however,  is  rarely  if  ever  involved.  They  appear  in  the  muscles  as  minute 
white  grains,  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  of  which  the  long  diameter 
corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres.    Their  apparent  size  is  usually 
increased  by  the  fact  of  the  development  of  groups  of  fat-cells  in  relation 
with  either  extremity.    The  numbers  present  vary,  of  course,  in  different 
cases.    In  a  cat  experimented  upon  by  Leuckart  each  ounce  of  muscle  was 
calculated  to  contain  825,000  trichinae ;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  calculation 
Dr.  Cobbold  estimates  that  a  man  of  medium  bulk  may  easily  harbour 
20,000,000.    He  could  probably  hold  many  more  without  much  incon- 
venience.   The  length  of  time  during  which  these  larval  trichinae  retain 
their  vitality  is  veiy  uncertain.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they 
may  live  in  the  muscular  tissue  for  many  years,  and  that  they  retain  life 
aiiter  the  death  of  their  host,  and  even  after  the  putrefaction  and  disin- 
t^ration  of  his  tissues.     They  do,  however,  perish  in  situ  sooner  or  later, 
and   then  usually  undergo  calcareous  changes.      Trichinae  have  been 
discovered  in  the  flesh  of  various  animals  besides  man,  but  mainly  in 
that  of  the  pig ;  and  indeed  it  is  from  the  use  of  trichinous  pork  that 
man  becomes  affected.     The  trichina-capsules  swallowed  with  the  flesh 
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are  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  contained  parasites  are  set  free. 
These  then  undergo  rapid  development  and  attain  sexual  maturity— the 
female  ultimately  acquiring  a  length  of  ^  inch,  the  male  a  length  of  not 
more  than  -^  inch.  The  ova  are  hatched  within  the  uterus ;  and  the 
living  embryos,  escaping  thence  into  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  host, 
at  once  commence  active  migration.  They  attach  themselves  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  eat  their  way  through  the  intestinal  walls,  and  either 
continue  to  burrow  through  all  the  tissues  which  lie  between  them  and 
their  destination,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  find  their  way  into  the  small 
vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the  bowels,  and  are  thence  conveyed  all  over 
the  organism.  They  have  been  found  during  this  period  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  body — in  the  intestinal  walls,  abdominal  cavity,  mesentery 
and  mesenteric  glands,  connective  tissue,  and  in  an  as  yet  unencapsuled 
condition  in  the  muscular  tissue  itself. 

The  progress  of  events  above  described  is  very  rapid.  The  immature 
trichinse  taken  into  the  stomach  become  mature  on  the  second  day ;  on 
the  sixth  and  following  days,  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  or  even  third 
week,  the  embryos  are  bom  and  commence  operations ;  they  probaWy 
reach  their  destination  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  and  by  the  end  of 
a  month  or  a  little  more  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  their  labours. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  which  attend  the  deve- 
lopment and  migration  of  trichinas  are  on  the  whole  very  remarkable  and 
suggestive  of  the  disease.  They  comprise,  in  the  first  instance,  those  of 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance ;  in  the  next  those  of  general  muscular  in- 
flammation ;  and,  associated  with  these,  febrile  phenomena. 

Within  a  day  or  two,  or  at  most  a  week,  after  the  ingestion  of  triohi- 
nous  flesh,  symptoms  not  unlike  those  of  enteric  fever  manifest  them- 
selves. The  patient  suffers  from  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  perh^e 
nausea  and  sickness ;  and  from  coUcky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  with  con- 
stipation or  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  or  actual  diarrhoea.  His  tongue  is 
coated ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  mental  and  muscular  prostration,  witii 
elevation  of  temperature,  and  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action.  These 
symptoms,  which  are  iU-defined  in  the  beginning,  become  aggravated 
day  by  day  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  the  patient's  illness,  and 
in  some  cases  culminate  in  those  of  fatal  enteritis  or  peritonitis.  More 
commonly,  however,  about  the  end  of  this  time  they  undergo  some  re- 
mission and  then  gradually  subside.  But  while  they  are  in  progress,  and 
even  it  may  be  in  progress  of  amendment,  other  symptoms  due  to  the 
migration  of  the  parasites  develop  themselves  and  soon  overshadow  them. 
These  consist  mainly  in  gradually  increasing  pain  and  tenderness,  swelling 
and  stiffness  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  together  with  cedema  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue,  copious  perspirations,  and  aggravation  ol 
debility  and  febrile  disturbance.  The  pains  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  rheumatism,  but  they  occupy  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk  and  not  the  joints.  The  general  stiffness,  tenderness,  and  swelling 
lead  to  flexion  and  immobility  of  the  limbs,  and  it  may  be  to  impedim«it 
to  the  due  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  and  of  those 
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ooncemed  in  respiration.  Dropsy,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  indications 
of  the  migration  of  the  parasites,  commences  in  the  face,  particnlarly  in 
the  eyelids,  then  attacks  the  extremities,  and  subsequently  probably  be- 
oomes  general,  involving  even  the  serous  cavities.  Hoarseness,  or  loss  of 
voice  and  dyspnoea,  are  not  uncommon.  The  temperature  presents  great 
differences.  In  some  cases  it  rarely,  if  ever,  rises  above  the  normal.  In 
severe  cases,  however,  it  may  reach  104°,  lOS",  or  even  106°,  but  then 
varies  greatly  and  irregularly  from  day  to  day,  and  always  presents  con- 
siderable morning  remissions. 

The  total  duration  of  the  disease  varies.  In  mild  cases  the  patient 
recovers  in  the  course  of  a  month ;  in  many  cases  recovery  is  delayed  to 
the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  ;  and  occasionally  the  patient  con- 
tinues ill  for  three  or  even  four  months.  The  trichinous  disease  varies 
greatly  in  severity — its  severity  depending  mainly  on  the  number  of  living 
parasites  which  the  patient  receives  into  his  bowels.  In  some  instances 
there  are  few  or  no  symptoms  to  attract  attention  ;  in  some  outbreaks, 
where  many  persons  have  been  attacked,  the  mortality  has  been  very 
light ;  while  in  others  the  death-rate  has  been  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
eent.  Death  may  result  from  enteritis,  peritonitis,  or  pneumonia,  or  from 
the  debility  which  the  progress  of  the  disease  gradually  induces ;  and  may 
occur  at  any  time  between  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  and  the  end  of  the  sixth 
week. 

The  presence  of  trichinosis  in  its  acute  stage  may  possibly  be  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  parasites  in  the  intestinal  discharges,  or  by  the  ex- 
traction by  means  of  a  suitable  instrument  (harpoon)  of  fragments  of 
striped  muscular  tissue.     The  under  part  of  the  tongue  has  been  specially 
recommended  for  exploration.    No  symptoms  attend  the  presence  of  the 
enoapsuled  parasites  in  the  muscles.    The  diseases  with  which  trichinosis 
is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  enteric  fever,  acute  tuberculosis,  and 
acute  rheumatism ;  but  the  distinctions  between  it  and  them  are  obvious. 
Treatment. — We  have  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  any  power  to  destroy 
triohins,  whether  in  the  intestines  or  in  the  substance  of  the  living  frame. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  remedies  useful  against  other  intestinal  para- 
sites may  be  useful  against  these,  supposing  their  presence  to  be  detected 
sufficiently  early  to  justify  us  in  attempting  to  dislodge  them.     As  a 
gtmeral  rule,  therefore,  we  can  only  treat  trichinosis  on  the  same  principles 
as  we  treat  other  affections  made  up  of  local  inflammatory  conditions  and 
general  fever.    But  we  can  also  employ  prophylactic  measures  ;  and  these 
are,  fortunately,  sufficiently  simple.     They  consist  in  the  avoidance  of 
pork  which  presents  the  characteristic  appearances  of  the  disease,  and 
especially  of  pork  which  is  not  well  and  completely  cooked.    The  mere 
toasting  to  which  ham  and  bacon  are  frequently  subjected  is  insufficient 
to   destroy  the  vitality  of  the  trichina.      Smoked  ham  and  German 
sausages  are,   unless  they  have  been  cooked,  sources  of  considerable 
danger.    It  is  mainly  in  Germany,  where  pork,  raw,  smoke-dried,  or 
imperfectly  cooked,  is  a  common  article  of  diet,  that  trichinosis  is  known 
to  occur. 
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7.  Filaria  Sa7iguinis  Hominis.^ 

Ill  the  year  1870,  Dr.  Lems,  of  Calcutta,  observed  that  certain  minate 
ncematoid  worms  were  constantly  present  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering 
from  chyluria ;  and  two  years  later  he  published  a  short  monc^^raph,  in 
which,  whilst  confirming  his  former  statements,  he  showed  that  the  blood 
of  chyluric  patients  contained  the  same  parasite  in  more  or  less  abundance. 
Later,  namely  in  1876,  he  wrote  a  paper  demonstrating  the  presence  of  the 
same  animal  in  the  blood  and  diseased  tissues  of  persons  suffering  from  that 
form  of  spurious  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  labia,  and  l^s  which  we  have 
already  described  under  the  name  of  elephantiasis  lymphangiectodes.  This 
parasite,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of '  filaria  sanguinis  hominis,'  measores 
on  the  average  jjao  inch  in  diameter  and  ^  inch  in  length ;  has  a  rounded 
anterior  extremity,  a  pointed  tail,  a  definite  structureless  envelope,  with 
slightly  granular  contents,  and  no  sexual  organs.     The  total  absence  of 

these  organs  showed  of  course  that 
the  filarise  were  immature;  audit 
was  important  therefore  to  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  character  and 
Iiabitat  of  the  parent  worms,  and 
the  source  of  infection. 

Filariffi   much    like   the  above 
have    been  many  times  observed 

FIO.  «7.-F.i..«U  SAXOmm  HOMK.8  X  m  (afteri"  ^^^  ^^"^  °^   ^^^   ^O^*'   »°™»'«' 

Dr.i^wis).  more  especially   dogs,   in  France, 

China,  and  America.  In  snch  cases 
both  MM.  Grube  and  Delafond  and  Professor  Leidy  have  discovered  in 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  mature  worms  varying  from  5  to  7  inches 
in  length,  with  a  diameter  ranging  from  ^^  to  -,'jf  inch ;  and  in  the  last  of 
Dr.  Lewis's  papers  above  referred  to  he  gives  an  account  of  a  aeries  of 
original  investigations  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  parasitie 
disease  in  the  pariah  dogs  of  India.  He  shows  that  a  considerable 
number  of  them  present  in  their  blood  hematozoa  which  are  identical 
in  appearance  with  those  found  in  man ;  excepting  that  they  are  a  littie 
smaller,  and  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  same  distinct  structureless  en- 
velope. And  on  dissection  he  found :  1st,  that  along  both  the  oesophagus 
and  the  thoracic  aorta  were  firm  fibrous-looking  tumours,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  within  each  one  of  which  were  from  one 
to  six  worms  of  a  pinkish  tinge — the  males  varying  between  one  and  two 
inches  in  length,  and  between  ^  and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  the  females 
measuring  from  2  to  8^  inches  long,  and  from  ^^  ^  ^  inch  thick ;  and  2nd, 
that  also  studding  the  aorta  were  nodules,  from  the  size  of  a  millet- seed  to 

■  Dr.  T.  B.  Lewis,  On  a  Hamatozoon  inhabiting  Human  Blcod :  its  Belatiott  to 
Chyluria  and  other  Diaeates,  Calcutta,  1872 ;  TJie  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science, 
No.  ixxiv.  July  1876 ;  and  The  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1877 ;  also  Dr.  Cobbold,  The  LaneH, 
vol.  ii.  1877. 
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that  of  a  pea,  containing  immatoxe  but  growing  worms  firom  ^g  inch  in 
length  upwards,  and  scar-Uke  depressions,  due  to  either  the  death  of  the 
jArasite  or  its  migration  and  to  consequent  retrogressive  changes. 

Since  the  above  observations  were  made.  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Queensland, 
late  in  1876  and  early  in  1877,  discovered,  almost  by  accident,  first  in  a 
lymphatic  abscess  in  the  arm  and  next  in  a  hydrocele  of 
the  cord,  mature  female  filaris  in  length,  appearance,  and 
stracture  not  unlike  those  found  by  Dr.  Lewis  in  the  pariah 
dog,  bat  apparently  a  good  deal  thinner.  A  little  later 
(August  1877)  Dr.  Lewis  found  in  dissecting  a  '  mevoid' 
scrotal  tumour  removed  from  a  patient  whose  blood  con- 
tained filariffi  two  mature  specimens  of  the  worm.  With 
theee  were  found  ova,  thin-walled,  oval  in  form,  and 
measuring  from  yj^  to  -p^  inch  in  the  long  diameter. 
In  this  as  well  as  in  former  dissections  numerous  embryos 
were  discovered  in  the  diseased  tissues.  He  has  also  found 
them  in  great  abundance  in  the  renal  arteries  and  veins 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys. 

A  very  interesting  paper  upon  the  filaria,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Manson,  was  read  before  the  Pathological  Society  in 
December  1880 ;  wherein  he  reviews  the  observations  in 
regard  to  the  worm  published  by  previous  observers,  and 
supplements  them  by  an  account  of  his  own  investigations. 
The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  his  more  important 
facts  and  inferences. 

Many  of  the  lower  animals  are  largely  affected  by 
different  species  of  filariie ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  more  especially  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  human  beings  are  in  large  proportion  infested  by 
the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis.  The  adult  filarite,  for  the  no.  «s.—a.  Famaie 
most  part,  take  up  their  abode  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  fc^boM)'.''^! 
wherein,  if  nothing  occurs  to  disturb  or  injure  them,  they  ^SS"  "  ***^°°'*' 
live  and  procreate  for  many  years.  They  are  naturally 
viviparous,  and  discharge  their  young  in  large  numbers  into  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  The  embryos  not  being  thicker  than  blood-corpuscles,  and  being 
very  active  in  their  movements,  readily  pass  along  these  vessels,  and  through 
successive  lymphatic  glands,  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  thence  into  the 
blood,  with  which  they  are  distributed  all  over  the  body.  But  occasionally 
they  abort,  and  nnhatched  ova  are  discharged,  which  being  several  times 
as  tiiiok  as  the  embryos,  are  unable  to  pass  through  the  narrow  channels 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  so  (constituting  emboli)  block  them  up. 
This  abortion,  when  once  it  has  occurred,  is  apt  to  occur  frequently,  and 
thus  tends,  sooner  or  later,  to  cause  more  or  less  serious  and  widespread 
obstruction  of  lymphatics.  Generally  in  the  lower  animals,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  man,  the  presence  of  filaris  causes  no  symptoms 
whatever,  or  at  most,  occasional  slight  attacks  of  febrile  disturbance  ;  and 
persons  may  harbour  them  for  many  years,  or  for  life,  without  any  suspicion 
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of  the  fifMst  ever  being  excited.  In  some  oases,  however,  the  distinctive 
symptoms  of  filarial  disease  arise :  being  determined  by  the  &ct  that 
groups  of  lymphatics  become  obstructed,  either  as  Dr.  Manson  thinks  by 
emboUc  ova,  or  by  inflammatory  or  other  changes  caused  by  the  parasites. 
Then  lymphatic  oedema  with  dilatation  of  the  distal  lymphatic  vessels 
and  spaces  and  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  ensues  ;  and  consequently, 
according  to  the  region  involved,  we  get  elephantiasis  or  lymph -acrotum, 
or  the  condition  of  the  kidney  or  bladder  which  causes  chyluria. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  lymph  which  escapes  from  the  diseased 
tissues,  and  that  which  is  mingled  with  the  urine,  contain  embryo  filarie 
in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and  occasionally  also  ova.  As  regards  the 
relation  of  the  young  filarisB  to  the  blood,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  is 
an  almost  invariable  rule  that  they  are  totally  absent  during  the  day ;  that 
they  begin  to  make  their  appearance  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
that  they  then  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  until  they  attain  their  maxi- 
mum ;  and  that  they  generally  disappear  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Where  they  hide  during  the  day,  or  what  becomes  of  ihem  then, 
is  unknown.  They  never,  however,  in  the  blood,  undei^o  any  further 
development. 

This  nocturnal  habit  of  the  embryo  filarisa  led  Dr.  Manson  to  snspeti 
that  there  is  some  relation  between  this  and  their  further  development ; 
that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  incapable  of  such  development  within  their 
host,  and  there  is  no  mode  beyond  the  fitful  and  uncertain  one  ol 
disease  by  which  they  can  escape  unaided,  their  normal  removal  from 
the  body  for  the  purposes  of  sexual  development  might  be  effected 
through  the  agency  of  some  nocturnal  blood-sacking  insect.  On  investi- 
gating the  subject  he  foimd  that,  at  any  rate  where  he  conducted  his 
inquiries,  it  is  due  to  the  operations  of  a  particular  form  of  mosquito. 
He  was  able  to  trace  the  transference  of  the  embryo  filarie,  with  the  Mood 
in  which  they  were  contained,  to  the  stomach  of  this  insect,  and  also  to 
observe  certain  developmental  changes  taking  place  in  them  during  their 
sojourn  there.  Beyond  that  he  was  unable  to  go.  There  is  little  doobt, 
however,  that  sooner  or  later  the  parasite,  thus  prepared,  finds  its  way 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  through  the  medium  of  drinking  water,  into  tibe 
stomach  of  its  future  host,  which  it  pierces,  and  then  proceeds  npoo  its 
rambles  until  it  finds  a  suitable  residence. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  chyluria  and  lymphaogiee- 
todes,  originating  in  this  country,  and  in  temperate  climates,  are  inde- 
pendent of  parasitic  disease.  No  doubt  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  insufficient  to  justify  us  in  asserting  that  this  is  the  case ;  bat 
it  may  be  observed  that  any  affection  causing  obstruction  of  lymphatics 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  pathological  changes  and  symptoms  resembling 
those  due  to  the  obstruction  of  these  vessels  by  parasitic  influence. 
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Xm.  DEGENERATIVE  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 

Degenerative  changes  of  the  mucous  membrane  play,  no  doubt,  an 
important  part  in  the  various  chronic  disturbances  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  to  which  the  terms  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  the  like  are  usually 
apphed.  They  follow  upon  chronic  inflammation  and  other  persistent 
lesions  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  occasionally  depend  on 
the  presence  of  certain  forms  of  cachesiie.  They  comprise  mainly  :  fatty 
d^ieneration  and  wasting  of  the  glands,  associated  either  with  general 
atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  with  increased  development  of 
fibroid  tissue ;  and  lardaceous  change.  Lardaceous  degeneration  affects 
the  small  intestine  much  more  frequently  than  the  stomach  or  the  larger 
bowel,  and  probably  never  occurs  except  in  association  with  advanced 
lardaceous  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys.  The  villi  chiefly 
suffer. 

The  symptoms  referrible  to  the  different  kinds  of  degeneration  do  not 
at  present  admit  of  identification. 


XIV.  OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE   STOMACH. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Many  of  the  morbid  conditions 
which  have  already  been  described  involve  more  or  less  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  due  performance  of  the  mechanical  functions  of  the  stomach, 
and  consequently  to  the  due  transmission  of  its  contents  onwards ;  and 
indeed  the  symptoms  arising  from  obstruction  form  an  important  part  of 
their  elinicAl  history. 

Obstruction  occurs  chiefly  at  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  orifices ;  it  may, 
however,  arise  in  some  intermediate  part.  It  may  be  due  to  mere  fibroid 
thickening  or  cirrhosis ;  to  malignant  disease ;  to  the  cicatrization  of 
large  ulcers ;  to  the  pressure  of  external  tumours ;  to  accumulation  of 
hiur,  cocoa-nut  fibres,  or  other  soUd  matters  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  swallowed ;  to  paralysis  or  spasm. 

The  consequences  of  obstruction  at  the  cardiac  orifice  have  already 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  oesophageal  disease  :  they  are  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  oesophagus,  and  contraction  and  atrophy  of 
ihe  stomach.  In  pyloric  obstruction  the  food  which  is  received  into  the 
stomach  tends  to  acciunulate  within  it,  and  thus  to  involve  its  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy.  The  dilatation  under  such  circumstances  is  sometimes 
enormous.  If  the  impediment  occupy  some  intermediate  position,  its  in- 
fluence over  the  form  and  functions  of  the  stomach  will,  according  to 
dienmstances,  approximate  either  to  that  of  cardiac  or  to  that  of  pyloric 
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obstruction.  In  some  cases  habittuJ  starvation  causes  more  or  less  per- 
manent general  contraction  of  the  stomach ;  in  some  cases  habitual  over- 
eating or  accidental  or  ill-understood  conditions  involve  extreme  dilatation 
of  the  organ,  and  occasionally  such  dilatation  is  very  rapidly  developed, 
and  acute  in  its  progress.  Both  of  these  states  are  apt  to  be  attended  with 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  pyloric  stricture. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  cardiac  obstruction  are, 
mainly,  ability  to  perform  the  act  of  deglutition,  and  in  succession  to  this 
act  uneasiness,  referrible  to  the  situation  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  matters  swallowed  by  a  process  which  generally  has  more 
resemblance  to  eructation  than  to  vomiting.  The  patient  probably  has 
a  good  appetite,  but  cannot  gratify  it,  and  suffers  from  all  the  usmJ 
symptoms  of  starvation.  In  most  c^ses  the  obstruction  is  partial  only, 
and  more  or  less  food  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach.  In  some  tiie  re- 
tention of  food  in  the  dilated  oesophagus  lasts  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  the  retained  matters  prior  to  their  rejection  undergo  putrefaction  or 
fermentation,  and  become  mixed  with  mucus  secreted  from  the  surface  of 
the  tube.  The  epigastric  region  shrinks  and  becomes  concave,  owing  to 
the  necessary  contraction  of  the  starved  stomach. 

The  symptoms  referrible  to  obstructive  disease  of  the  pylorus  are,  in 
many  important  respects,  different  from  the  above.  The  patient  can 
swallow  with  ease,  and  anything  that  is  swallowed  finds  its  way  without 
difiSculty  into  the  stomach ;  whence  (according  to  the  degree  of  impedi- 
ment present)  it  is  in  part  transmitted  more  or  less  slowly  onwards,  in 
part,  after  a  while  (it  may  be  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  several  hours, 
occasionally  even  several  days),  and  after  having  caused  more  or  less 
gastric  uneasiness,  rejected  by  vomiting.  The  characters  of  the  vomited 
matters  depend  largely  upon  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  retained, 
n  they  be  discharged  shortly  after  ingestion, 
they  consist  mainly  of  partially  digested  food 
mingled  with  the  normal  secretions  of  the 
stomach ;  if  after  a  long  interval,  they  have 
generally  undergone  putrefactive  or  fermentative 
changes,  are  fetid,  abnormally  acid,  and  prob^lj 
contain  sarcinse  or  the  yeast-fongus,  or  both. 
Their  quantity  varies  considerably,  and  some- 
times amounts  to  several  pints.  The  appetite 
no.  6e.-SABcn.A  riOTBiccij  is  more  likely  to  suffer  in  pyloric  than  in  cardiac 
"  '^-  obstruction,  but  is  not  unfrequently  retained. 

The  dilatation  of  stomach  which  attends  this  affection  reveals  itself 
locally  by  protrusion  of  those  parts  of  the  abdominal  sur&ce  with  which 
the  organ  lies  in  contact,  and  probably  by  displacement  of  the  diaphragm 
upwards.  If  it  be  moderate,  it  causes  fulness  of  the  epigastric  region 
only ;  if  it  be  considerable,  the  body  of  the  organ  descends,  forming  a  loop 
between  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  orifices,  and  the  chief  distension  then 
probably  occupies  the  umbihoal  and  hypochondriac  regions — the  e^ngas- 
trium  presenting  a  comparative  depression.    In  some  cases  the  dilated 
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stomach  occnpies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  it  may  reach  the  pubes.  That  the  distension  is  due  to  the  stomach 
is  shown :  partly  by  its  situation ;  partly  (if  it  be  considerable)  by  its 
looped  form  ;  partly  by  observing  the  peristaltic  movements,  which  are 
generally  easy  of  recognition  and  admit  of  being  readily  excited ;  and 
partly  by  the  evidences  which  palpation  and  percussion  give  of  a  large 
cavity  containing  air  and  fluid. 

The  symptoms  due  to  general  contraction  of  the  stomach  are 
especially:  inability  to  take  food,  excepting  in  small  quantities;  irri- 
tability of  the  organ ;  and  tendency  to 
vomit  shortly  after  the  ingestion  of  food. 
Simple  dilatation  of  the  stomach  differs 
little,  if  at  all,  in  its  symptoms  from 
incomplete  pyloric  obstruction. 

In  all  of  the  above  cases,  starvation, 
«maciation,  asthenia,  and  the  pheno- 
mena which  attend  these  conditions, 
supervene  with  more  or  less  rapidity- 
Farther,  various  complications  are  apt 
to  arise  in  their  covirse  and  to  prove 
fatal,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
gastritis  and  peritonitis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ob- 
struction must  vary  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  in  dependence  partly  on  the  site  of  obstruction,  partly  on 
its  cause.  If  it  be  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  the  careful  passage  of  bougies 
may  serve  to  maintain  an  available  passage  ;  and,  failing  this,  the  question 
of  maMng  an  opening  into  the  stomach  at  the  epigastrium,  and  of  feeding 
the  patient  through  this  opening,  may  be  entertained.  If  it  be  at  the 
pyloric  orifice,  or  if  the  case  be  one  of  simple  dilatation,  it  may  become 
necessary  under  certain  circumstances,  casually  or  periodically,  to  empty 
the  distended  organ  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  even  to  wash  it 
oat  with  antiseptic  solutions,  or  to  let  off  some  of  the  gaseous  accumula- 
tion by  acupuncture  through  the  abdominal  walls.  In  all  cases  it  is 
important  to  give  food  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  in  the  fluid  or 
semi-fluid  condition,  in  which  form  it  most  readily  passes  through  a 
narrowed  or  strictured  orifice.  In  cases  of  pyloric  ^sease  or  passive 
dilatation,  it  is  farther  important :  that  the  stomach  be  not  overburdened 
with  food,  and  hence  that  this  be  administered  in  a  concentrated  form ; 
that  pntre&ction  and  fermentation  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
remedies,  sach  as  creasote  and  the  hyposolphites ;  and  that  tendency  to 
Tomit  and  gastric  uneasiness  be  met  by  the  measures  elsewhere  recom- 
mended for  these  purposes.  Lastly,  it  is  often  necessary  to  feed  the 
patient  per  rectum. 

For  an  adult,  it  is  not  generally  expedient  to  administer  thus  more 
than  8  or  4  ounces  at  a  time,  or  to  repeat  the  operation  oftener  than 
4wice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.    If  for  any  reason  it  is  deemed 
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advisable  to  use  a  larger  quantity,  say  half  a  pint  or  more,  it  is  probably 
best,  in  order  to  insure  its  retention,  to  follow  the  praettoe  adopted  by 
Dr.  Newington,  of  first  injecting  the  fluid  high  up  into  the  reetom,  and 
next  plugging  the  bowel  with  a  moist  sponge  the  size  of  the  fist  passed 
above  the  internal  sphincter,  and  attached  to  a  string  or  tape  by  whidi  it 
may  be  withdrawn. 


XV.  OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

The  afiTections  which  are  here  to  be  treated  of  present  many  featores 
in  common  with  enteritis,  and  their  description  is  not  nnfrequentlj 
included  in  the  description  of  that  disease.  Enteritis  does  indeed  occor 
at  some  period  or  other  in  the  course  of  most  of  them ;  but  their  special 
claim  to  form  a  group  apart  consists  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  ail  of 
them  of  some  mechanical  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  the  contento 
of  the  bowels,  in  connection  with  which  enteritis  is  apt  to  supervene. 
They  are  :  stricture,  compression  and  traction,  twisting,  internal  strangu- 
lation, impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  and  intussusception.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  preface  our  observations  under  these  heads  with  some  remarks 
upon  their  common  factor,  constipation. 

A.  Constipation. 

Causation,  morbid  anatomy,  and  symptoms. — It  may  doabtlees  be 
accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  persons  enjoying  robust  health,  and  nn- 
disturbed  in  the  due  performance  of  their  various  functions,  have  tn 
alvine  evacuation  at  least  once  daily.  Yet  many,  who  at  any  rate  sem 
equally  healthy,  have  their  bowels  habitually  relieved  every  two  or  three 
days  only,  or  even  but  once  a  week  or  fortnight.  Gases  are  not  altogether 
rare  in  which  some  degree  of  good  health  has  been  maintained  for  manj 
years,  although  fbcal  evacuations  have  during  that  time  occurred  only  at 
intervals  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Cases,  indeed,  are  on  record  in 
which  the  interval  between  successive  evacuations  has  been  extended  to  a 
period  of  three  months.  In  most  cases,  however,  retention  beyond  the 
usual  period  is  apt  to  produce  not  only  local  uneasiness,  such  as  fobess. 
heat,  tendency  to  piles,  and  flatulence,  but  also  some  degree  of  gen^ 
disturbance,  indicated  by  headache,  foul  breath,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  not  unfrequently  ends  with  the  oocorrenee  of 
tenesmus  and  even  sUght  dysenteric  diarrhoea.  Habitual  constipation  is 
usually  attended  with  chronic  discomforts  of  the  same  kind ;  but  it  leads 
also  to  more  or  less  permanent  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  rectum- 
conditions  which  render  this  tube  less  efficient  for  the  performance  of  its 
expulsive  duties.  When  constipation  is  of  long  duration,  not  only  Uie 
rectimi  but  the  whole  of  the  large  intestine  may  become  dilated  by  its 
contents  and  hypertrophied,  the  mucous  surface  may  be  firetted  into  ulcen. 
and  perforation  may  ensue.  The  dilatation  is  sometimes  so  great  that 
the  colon  measures  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  oiroumferenoe.    The 
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diief  dilatation  occurs  in  the  rectnm,  sigmoid  flexnre,  and  caecum.  The 
hypertrophy  under  such  circumstances  is  general,  but  it  is  usually  greatest 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  where  the  thickness 
of  the  muflcnlar  coat  may  be  ^  inch  or  more. 

Constipation  depends  on  various  causes.  It  sometimes  arises  tem- 
porarily from  change  of  diet,  scene,  or  habits,  among  which  may  be  in- 
cluded anything  interfering  with  the  regular  performance  of  defalcation ; 
it  is  common  in  many  diseases  ;  and  it  occurs  in  a  chronic  form  in  chlo- 
Totic  or  dyspeptic  girls  and  young  women,  and  in  persons  of  sedentary 
habits  or  sluggish  constitution.  Among  local  conditions  which  may  be 
supposed  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  above  cases  are : 
first,  modifications  in  the  character  of  the  fsces,  such  as  we  see  in  diabetes, 
where  they  become  pretematurally  dry  and  proportionately  diminished  in 
bulk;  second,  sluggishness  or  debility  on  the  part  of  the  rectum  itself; 
and,  third,  affections  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  rendering 
defecation  painful. 

B.  Stricture. 

Gaugation  and  morbid  anatomy. — By  this  term  is  meant  a  circum- 
scribed diminution  of  the  calibre  of  the  bowel.    Stricture  is  sometimes 
dae  to  spasm  ;  bat  although  spasm  undoubtedly  forms  a  very  important 
element  in  many  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  it  is  rare  as  an  indepen- 
dent affection,  and  in  this  form  is  practically  hmited  to  the  rectum  and 
anus.    Indeed,  spasmodic  obstruction,  even  in  these  situations,  is  probably 
always  secondary  to  ulceration,  excoriation,  or  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the 
mncoos  membrane.     Stricture,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  some  organic  change — cicatrisation  after  ulcer,  cirrhosis,  or 
some  adventitious  growth  (mahgnant  or  other)  occupying  the  intestinal 
waQs.    It  rarely  follows  ulceration  unless  this  be  of  large  extent,  or  en- 
circle the  bowel.    It  seldom,  if  ever,  ensues  on  the  cicatrisation  of  typhoid 
ulcers,  and  not  very  often  on  the  healing  of  tubercular  ulcers.    It  is  a 
much  more  common  consequence  of  dysenteric  or  syphihtic  ulceration 
and  of  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  bowel  in  intussusception.    But  most 
frequently  the  ulcer  to  which  it  is  traceable  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
specific  or  ascertainable  origin.    Cicatricial  stricture  may  form  a  mere 
ring  or  occupy  the  bowel  for  several  inches  of  its  length.     The  surface  is 
sometimes  completely  cicatrised ;  sometimes  presents  still  unhealed  spots 
of  ulceration,  with  fungous  excrescences  or  granulations ;  and  is  often 
separated  from  the  subjacent  muscular  coat  by  a  more  or  less  abundant 
formation  of  dense  fibroid  tissue.     Stricture  again,  especially  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  progress  of  chronic 
inflammatory  changes  or  the  overgrowth  of  fibroid  tissue,  not  only  in 
the  walls  of  the  rectnm,  but  in  the  surrounding  coimective  tissue  of  the 
pelvis.    But  by  &r  its  most  frequent  cause  is  the  development  of  carci- 
noma in  the  substance  of  the  intestinal  walls.     When  carcinoma  causes 
stricture  or  serious  obstruction,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  primary  growth 
at  the  seat  of  stricture,  and,  like  simple  ulcer,  sometimes  forms  a  mere  ring 
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ronnd  the  gut,  Bometiines  involves  a  comparatively  large  area.  Ckmgenital 
strictuie  or  occlusion  of  the  bowel  is  mainly  an  affection  of  the  anna  or 
rectum,  and  falls  therefore  especially  under  the  cognisance  of  the  sorgecm. 
It  has,  however,  been  occasionally  met  with  in  the  duodenum,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  orifice  of  the  common  bile-duct. 

The  presence  of  stricture  always  leads,  in  greater  or  lees  degree,  to 
certain  results.  These  are :  first,  undue  accumulation  of  feces  in  the 
bowel  above,  with  proportionate  dilatation  of  its  tube ;  second,  hypertro- 
phy of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  dilated  bowel ;  and,  third,  diminutum  in 
calibre,  and  even  atrophy,  of  the  bowel  below.  It  is  an  interesting  &ct 
that,  in  stricture  of  the  colon,  the  greatest  degree  of  dilatation  is  often 
found,  not  in  the  portion  of  bowel  immediately  above  the  stricture,  but  in 
the  cecum.  The  tighter  or  longer  the  stricture,  the  more  marked,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  the  several  consequences  just  named ;  and  the 
more  danger  will  there  be  of  the  supervention  of  permanent  obstmctian. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  tight  and  long  strictures  are  often  found  aAa 
death  in  cases  in  which  during  life  there  has  been  no  suspicion  of  their 
presence — a  statement  more  particularly  true  of  stricture  of  the  small 
intestine,  in  which  part  the  contents  are,  as  a  rule,  semi-fluid  and  easy  of 
propulsion ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  slight  annular  strictures  of  the 
large  intestine  are  frequently  the  causes  of  fatal  obstruction.  The  lodg- 
ment of  feeces  above  a  stricture  is  apt  not  only  to  prevent  the  complete 
healing  of  the  ulcer  to  which  originally  the  stricture  may  have  been  due. 
but  to  cause  erosion  and  ulceration  in  the  dilated  bowel  above,  and  ulti- 
mately perforation. 

Stricture  may  arise  anywhere  in  the  bowel,  but  is  met  with  in  different 
parts  with  different  degrees  of  frequency.  Its  occurrence  as  a  fatal  disease 
in  the  small  intestine  is  rare.  It  is  mainly  indeed  a  disease  of  the  larger 
bowel.  According  to  Dr.  Brinton,  out  of  100  fatal  cases  of  stricture  of  the 
large  intestine,  4  occur  in  the  ctecum,  10  in  the  ascending  colon,  11  in  the 
transverse  colon,  14  in  the  descending  colon,  80  in  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  SO  in  the  rectum.  It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women ;  and 
the  average  age  at  which  it  proves  fiital  is  a  little  over  forty-four. 

SympUrms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  due  to  stricture  of  the  small 
intestine  are  rarely  sufficiently  definite  to  justify  us  in  diagnosing  its 
presence.  They  are  mainly  occasional  colic,  nausea,  and  sickness.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  large  intestine  they  may  for  a  long  time  be  vague  and 
inconclusive,  and  indeed  misleading.  The  patient  perhaps  suffers  only 
from  occasional  attacks  of  colicky  pain,  associated  it  may  be  with  oon- 
stipation ;  but  not  unfrequently,  during  the  earlier  period,  diarrhcea  is  a 
prominent  symptom.  If  the  stricture  be  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
solid  motions  generally  soon  assume  a  narrow  tape-like  or  pipe-like  form. 

The  symptoms  of  absolute  obstruction  occasionally  come  on  quite 
suddenly,  but  are  more  frequently  preceded  by  long-continued  tendency 
to  consUpation.  Sometimes  also  the  patient,  previous  to  his  final  attack, 
has  experienced  one  or  more  similar  attacks,  'vrhich  have  yielded  to 
treatment.    The  symptoms  of  impassable  stricture  are :  insuperable  oon- 
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stipation ;  painfal  peristalsis,  coming  on  periodically,  and  often  rendering 
itself  audible  by  borborygmi,  and  visible  through  the  abdominal  walls  ; 
abdominal  distension  and  uneasiness,  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
hiceough ;  and  death  at  last  from  simple  asthenia.  The  vomited  matters 
become  after  a  while  sterooraceous.  Febrile  symptoms  and  abdominal 
tenderness  may  be  absent  from  first  to  last ;  but  sometimes  inflammation 
supervenes,  or  perforation  takes  place,  and  then  enteritic  or  peritonitic 
symptoms  become  superadded.  When  the  case  is  free  from  these  or  other 
complications,  its  progress  is  essentially  chronic,  and  the  patient,  if  not 
improperly  treated,may  Uve  for  a  considerable  time,  haply  for  several  weeks. 
In  determining  the  seat  of  stricture,  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  strictures  of  the  large  intestine  are  situated  to  the 
left  of  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body.  We  need  not,  however,  rest  content 
with  a  simple  calculation  of  chances.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  the 
distension  of  the  bowel  above  the  stricture,  and  its  collapse  below,  should 
reveal  themselves  to  manual,  if  not  to  ocular,  examination ;  and  in  many 
cases  undoubtedly  the  form  and  position  of  a  struggling,  or  even  of  a 
quiescent,  length  of  distended  bowel  may  be  thus  readily  identified.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  thickness  or  rigidity  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  tenderness,  the  presence  of  tumours,  and  the  altered  positions 
which  greatly  distended  tracts  of  bowel  are  apt  to  assume,  often  prevent 
the  easy  recognition  of  even  extreme  differences  of  intestinal  dilatation  and 
fulness.  Dr.  Brinton  maintains  that  the  amount  of  fluid  which  may  with 
care  be  injected  per  anum  is  a  very  valuable  guide  in  estimating,  so  &r  as 
the  large  intestine  is  concerned,  the  seat  of  stricture.  This  method  of 
investigation  is,  however,  scarcely  trustworthy,  tmless  the  stricture  be  at 
a  comparatively  small  distance  from  the  anus.  But  when  in  this  latter 
situation,  its  presence  may  often  be  ascertained  by  the  introduction  of  the 
finger,  or  even  of  the  entire  hand ;  and  if  it  be  beyond  the  reach  of  actual 
touch,  yet  in  the  rectum,  the  careful  introduction  of  a  bougie  may  possibly 
reveal  its  position. 

C.  Compression  and  Traction. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Under  these  terms  we  include  those 
cases  in  which  the  bowel  is  obstructed  either  by  pressure  exerted  on  it 
from  without,  or  by  being  dragged  out  of  its  normal  position  by  adhesions, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  strangulated. 

Hera  also  may  be  placed  those  cases  in  which  the  rectum  is  obstructed 
and  deftecation  rendered  painful  or  difficult  by  the  pressure  of  a  displaced 
or  enlarged  uterus,  or  of  a  uterine  or  ovarian  tumour.  Any  abdominal 
tumour  may,  conceivably,  have  a  like  effect  on  some  part  or  other  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  even  the  efiused  blood  from  a  ruptured  aneurysm 
may  surround  and  compress  the  duodenum  or  some  part  of  the  colon. 
Bat  the  cases  here  more  particularly  referred  to  are  those  in  which  ob- 
struction is  due  to  the  embarrassment  of  a  greater  or  less  length  of  bowel, 
caased  by  the  presence  on  its  outer  surface  of  lymph  or  false  membrane, 
which  binds  it  to  surrounding  parts,  and  sometimes  constricts  it,  some- 
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times  leads  to  the  formation  of  sharp  angular  bends.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  bowel  has  been  incarcerated  in  a  hernia,  and  portions  of  it  have 
become  invested  in  adhesions  which  attach  it  to  the  neck,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  sac,  or  to  the  omentum ;  in  others,  the  transverse  colon  or 
sigmoid  flexnre,  or  some  other  tract  of  bowel,  is  hooked  down,  as  it  wen, 
by  bands  of  lymph  to  the  nteros,  ovary,  or  some  other  stmotTue  within 
the  pelvis ;  in  others,  again,  several  contiguous  coils  of  small  intestine 
are  tightly  boimd  together,  forming  a  kind  of  tangled  mass.  This  is  not 
unfrequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  c»cum.  Fatal  cases  always 
furnish  distinct  evidence,  in  the  contraction  and  emptiness  of  the  bovd 
below,  and  in  the  fulness,  dilatation,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  bowel  above, 
of  more  or  less  complete  obstruction.  But  the  part  in  which  actaai  ob- 
struction has  taken  place,  though  contracted  smd  for  the  most  part  empty, 
frequently  admits  with  ease  of  the  passage  of  the  finger,  or  even  of  some 
larger  body.  The  immediate  cause  of  obstruction,  indeed,  is  rarely  a 
simple  tight  constriction.  These  lesions  are  of  far  more  frequent  ooeni- 
rence  in  the  small  intestine  than  in  the  large,  and,  as  Dr.  Fagge  points 
out,  may,  from  the  clinical  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  the  strictores  d 
the  smaller  bowel. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  these  affections  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  identical  with  those  of  stricture.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
make  any  absolute  clinical  distinction  between  them.  Obstruction  of  the 
small  intestine,  however,  is  as  a  rule  more  early  followed  by  vomitiiig 
than  obstruction  of  the  large  intestine ;  and  it  may  occasiomJly  be  pos- 
sible, by  careful  examination  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  abdomen,  to  ascertain 
whether  abnormal  distension  is  due  entirely  to  dilatation  of  the  smaller 
bowel,  or  mainly  to  distension  of  the  colon.  In  those  cases  in  which  old 
adhesions  have  formed  around  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  a  tumour  may 
sometimes  be  felt  in  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  and  in  these  same  cases  then 
may  be  (extending  over  many  months  or  even  over  many  years)  progres- 
sive dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  small  intestine,  and  progreesiTe 
contraction  and  atrophy  of  the  large  intestine,  associated  with  gradaallj 
increasing  frequency  and  violence  of  peristaltic  action,  coUc,  nausea,  and 
sickness,  the  habitual  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  thin,  yellow,  fetid 
evacuations,  and  slowly  developed  emaciation  and  debility,  terminating  at 
length  in  death  from  asthenia. 

D.  Torsion  or  Tvnsting. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Oases  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
which  after  death  a  loop  of  bowel  is  found  to  be  twisted,  enormously  dilated 
and  congested,  and  fuU  of  fetid  pitchy  stuff,  consisting  partly  of  fiecal 
matter,  partly  of  the  bloody  secretion  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane. 
The  portions  of  bowel  most  liable  to  torsion  are  the  caelum  and  sigmoid 
flexure.  The  causes  of  torsion  are  obscure ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  accident 
appears  to  arise  suddenly :  the  affected  loop  becomes  twisted,  once  or 
«ven  more  than  that,  upon  its  axis,  and  is  at  once  rendered  more  or  less 
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impervjons ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  trunk- vessels  which 
sapply  it  becoming  similarly  twisted  and  occlnded,  congestion,  inflamma- 
tion, gangrene,  and  paralysis  of  the  bowel  necessarily  ensue.  When  the 
twist  is  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  loop  of  bowel  sometimes  undergoes 
sach  enormous  distension  as  to  measure  a  yard  in  length,  and  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  may  occupy  the  whole  of  the  front  of 
the  abdomen.  The  mucous  membrane  and  sub-mucous  tissue  become 
thickened  and  black  with  congestion  and  extravasated  blood;  and  the 
peritoneal  aspect  acquires  a  slaty  hue,  and  gets  studded  with  patches  and 
streaks  of  congestion  and  inflammatory  exudation.  The  contents  have 
already  been  described.  The  bowel  below  the  lesion  is  usually  contracted 
and  empty,  while  that  above  it  is  for  the  most  part  dilated,  and  may  pre- 
sent patches  of  congestion  and  contain  matters  which  have  regurgitated 
from  the  diseased  tract. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — This  affection  is  sudden  in  its  onset,  and  in 
most  cases  rapidly  fatal — the  patient  sometimes  dying  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  rarely  surviving  for  a  week.  The  symptoms  are  in  the  main 
those  of  strangulated  hernia.  The  patient  generally  suffers  at  first  from 
severe  abdominal  pain,  attended  with  constipation,  vomiting,  and  rapid 
Satolent  distension  of  the  belly.  And  although  febrile  phenomena  may 
occur,  he  very  rapidly  falls  into  a  condition  of  collapse,  with  falling  tem- 
perature, clammy  perspiration,  feeble  and  irregular  pulse,  sighing  respira- 
tion, great  muscular  debility  and  restlessness,  and  withal  more  or  less 
drowsiness.  Generally  the  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed;  the  bowels 
completely  obstructed ;  and  the  patient  sensible  to  the  last. 

It  is  remarkable  that  vomiting  and  hiccough  are  often  absent  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  at  any  rate  are  not  prominent  symptoms ;  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  distension  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  fre- 
quently little  or  no  absolute  pain,  excepting  early  in  the  disease,  and  little 
or  no  tenderness.  Indeed,  the  patient  often,  as  in  coUc,  is  relieved  by 
pressure  or  friction.  Wlien  the  torsion  involves  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the 
long  tube  may  easily  be  introduced  into  the  diseased  bowel ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  possibly  be  diagnosed  partly  by  this  fa«t,  partly  by 
withdrawing  some  of  tlie  contents. 

E.  Internal  Strangulation. 

Causation  and  inorbid  anatomy. — This  arises  from  similar  causes  to 
those  which  produce  ordinary  strangulated  hernia,  namely,  constriction  or 
nipping  of  a  portion  of  bowel  by  the  edges  of  some  natural  or  artificial 
orifice  through  which  it  protrudes,  with  consequent  arrest  of  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  through  it,  and  impediment  to  the  passage  of  feecal  matters 
along  it.  Such  orifices  are  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  congenital  or 
acquired  perforations  in  the  mesentery,  meso-colon,  great  omentum,  or 
other  peritoneal  duplicatures,  or  apertures,  formed  with  the  aid  of  neigh- 
bouring parts  by  bands  of  fibroid  tissue  extending  from  one  point  of  the 
peritoneal  surface  to  another. 
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Hernial  protrusion  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow  is  exceedingly  rare. 
Perforation  of  the  various  peritoneal  duplicatures,  with  passage  of  bowel 
through  the  perforation,  is  much  more  common,  and  often  the  result  of 
laceration  from  violence.    This  accident  is  most  frequent  in  connection 
with  the  mesentery  ;  but  it  occurs  also  in  connection  with  the  great 
omentum,  the  meso-colon,  the  fold  belonging  to  the  vermiform  appendix, 
the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver,  and  the  broad  ligament  of  theutens. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  peritoneal  siurface  to  which  bands  capable  of  pro- 
ducing strangulation  may  not  be  attached ;  but  there  are  certiJn  structures 
and  certain  conditions  of  parts  with  which  they  are  specially  apt  to  be 
connected.     Thus  the  vermiform  appendix  often  adheres  to  neighbouring 
structures,  such  as  the  mesentery,  small  intestine,  colon,  and  ovary, 
forming  a  kind  of  loop ;  diverticula  of  the  ileum  become  attached,  usnall? 
by  the  apex,  to  the  mesentery  or  some  other  adjoining  part,  or  are  pro- 
longed to  the  umbilicus  by  a  cord— a  remnant  of  foetal  life.     Again,  such 
bands  are  often  connected  with  the  mesentery,  the  parts  concerned  in  old 
ruptiu-es,  or  the  pelvic  organs — more  particularly  the  uterus,  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  ovaries.    It  may  further  be  noted  that  strangulation  occa- 
sionally results  from  the  slipping  of  a  loop  of  intestine  under  the  lower 
edge  of  the  unusually  elongated  mesentery  of  a  portion  of  bowel  hanging 
low  into  the  pelvis,  or  under  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  or  uterine  tumour. 
Finally,  there  are  rare  cases  of  internal  strangulation  in  which  the  bowel 
protrudes  into  a  lacerated  bladder,  uterus,  vagina,  or  bowel,  or  through  an 
acquired  or  congenital  communication  between  the  peritoneum  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pericardium  or  one  of  the  pleurae  on  the  other. 

The  small  intestine  is  much  more  frequently  strangulated  than  the 
large ;  and  of  the  large  intestine  the  parts  most  liable  to  this  accident 
are  those  which  are  most  freely  movable,  especially  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  the  ctecum.  Internal  strangulation  occurs  at  any  age,  but  genen^v 
above  thirty.  It  seems,  however,  that  strangulation  from  bands  connected 
with  the  vermiform  appendix  and  diverticula  are  most  common  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age. 

The  symptoms  of  internal  strangulation  are  identical  with  those  of 
ordinary  strangulated  hernia,  and  so  like  those  which  have  already  been 
described  as  the  symptoms  of  torsion  and  the  severer  forms  of  enteritis, 
that  there  is  no  need  to  give  any  special  account  of  them. 

F.  Impaction  of  Foreign  Bodies. 

equation  and  morbid  anatomy. — The  ordinary  intestinal  contents,  no 
matter  how  indigestible,  unwholesome,  or  imperfectly  comminuted  the 
ingesta  from  which  they  are  derived  may  be,  very  rarely  cause  by  thdr 
accumulation  permanent  intestinal  obstruction  ;  yet  it  is  doubtless  the  fart 
that  undigested  masses  of  food  do  sometimes  in  their  passage  along  the 
small  intestine  move  with  difficulty  or  become  temporarily  impacted,  and 
so  produce  pain  and  sickness  and  even  symptoms  of  obstruction.  Hard 
foreign  bodies  of  comparatively  small  size(coins,  bits  of  bone,  teeth,  marbles, 
plumstones,  and  the  like)  generally  traverse  the  intestine  without  causing 
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inconvenience ;  and  occasionally  sharp  bodies,  such  as  pins,  prove  equally 
innocaoos.  They  are  all,  however,  a  source  of  danger,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  strictures,  above  which  they  are  apt  to  become  lodged ;  or  from 
the  fact  that  they  may  shp  into  diverticula  or  the  vermiform  appendix,  or 
(if  they  be  hard  and  pointed)  may  perforate  the  intestinal  wall,  and  cause, 
according  to  the  seat  of  perforation,  fatal  peritonitis,  circumscribed  abscess, 
or  fistula.  Further,  an  accumulation  of  such  bodies,  as  for  example  a 
large  number  of  cherry-stones,  may  become  welded  into  a  mass  sufficiently 
bulky  to  obstruct  fiitally  a  perfectly  healthy  bowel.  Insoluble  matters  in 
the  form  of  powders  or  fibres,  when  habitually  swallowed  even  in  small 
quantities,  often  concrete  into  hard  masses.  These  sometimes  are  round 
or  oval,  and  may  then  be  termed  intestinal  calcuh,  sometimes  form 
hollow  casts  of  the  portion  of  the  gut  in  which  they  he.  The  former  are 
probably  always  found  in  the  large  intestine ;  the  latter  rarely,  if  ever, 
occupy  any  other  part  than  the  rectimi.  Among  the  substances  here 
referred  to  are  peroxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  imperfectly  cooked 
starch,  and  oat-hairs  derived  from  articles  of  food  made  from  oats. 
Among  cases  of  exceptional  rarity  must  be  named  those  of  persons  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  knives,  pins,  string,  hair,  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibres.  These  things  are  generally  found  accumulated  either  in  the 
stomach  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  when  fibrous 
usually  become  felted  and  form  masses  which  take  the  shape  of  the  cavi- 
ties in  which  they  he.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  lumps  of  indurated 
fieces  occasionally  lodge  in  the  csecum,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  colon,  and  remain  thus  lodged,  without  causing  obstruction, 
for  months  together,  or  even  for  an  indefinite  period.  Such  lumps  may 
be  situated  above  a  stricture,  or  may  lie  passive  in  a  sluggish  and  dilated 
bowel  as  a  sequel  probably  of  prolonged  or  habitual  constipation.  They 
may  be  recognised  as  faecal  by  their  position,  their  mobiUty  and  tendency 
to  descend,  and  especially  by  their  doughy  consistency  and  freedom  from 
marked  tenderness. 

But  the  usual  cause  of  fatal  impaction,  and  that  with  which  we  now 
have  more  especially  to  do,  is  tlie  escape  of  biliary  concretions  from  the 
gall-bladder  into  the  smaU  intestine.  The  concretions  here  referred  to  are 
single  stones  or  masses  of  coherent  stones  of  considerable  bulk,  varying  at 
a  rough  estimate  from  three  to  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  from  one 
inch  to  two,  three,  or  even  four  in  length.  It  is  obvious  that  concretions 
of  this  magnitude  can  scarcely  escape  from  the  .gall-bladder  ^er  vias 
naPuraUa ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  their  discharge  is  in  all  cases 
effected  through  an  ulcerated  opening  between  the  gall-bladder  and  duo- 
dentun.  When  such  a  body  has  got  into  the  duodenum  it  is  carried  on 
-with  the  other  contents  of  the  bowel  by  the  ordinary  peristaltic  movements. 
But  its  mere  bulk  prevents  it  from  mo\nng  rapidly ;  besides  which  it  pro- 
Tokes,  by  its  shape,  size,  and  hardness,  irritation  if  not  inflanunation  in 
the  mucous  surface  over  which  it  passes,  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscular  walls.  It  hence  continues  its  progress  fitfully  onwards,  until 
finally  ;t  becomes  permanently  arrested,  sometimes  in  the  jejunum,  but 
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more  commonly  in  the  ileum,  especially  in  its  narrowest  part,  just  above 
the  ileo-cffical  valve.  Then  all  the  effects  of  complete  obstraction,  con- 
joined with  those  of  enteritis,  supervene :  the  bowel  below  becomes  empty, 
that  above  distended  and  generally  more  or  less  inflamed ;  while  at  the 
seat  of  obstruction  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  the  inflammation 
becomes  intense,  speedily  extends  to  the  peritoneal  saibuce,  and  not  rarely 
ends  in  gangrene  and  perforation.  Gall-stones  seldom  if  ever  lodge  in  any 
part  of  the  large  intestine;  and  when  large  ones  are  found  there  they 
have  probably  gained  an  entrance  directly  by  ulceration  between  the  gall- 
bladder and  transverse  colon.  Gall-stones  are  usually  a  product  of  the 
later  periods  of  life ;  and  hence  obstruction  from  them  can  scarcely  be 
looked  for  excepting  in  advanced  age.  It  occurs,  indeed,  rarely  before  the 
age  of  fifty,  and  much  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  due  to  the  impaction  of  gall- 
stones are  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  those  of  internal  strangula- 
tion or  enteritis.  These  cases,  however,  are  amongst  the  most  violent 
in  their  symptoms  and  the  most  rapid  in  their  course  of  all  cases  of 
intestinal  obstruction.  Dr.  Brinton  calculates  their  average  duration  at 
five  days.  A  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  case  may  sometimes  be  furnished 
by  the  occurrence  of  precursory  symptoms  due  to  the  passage  of  the  cal- 
eulns  along  the  bowel,  and  by  the  detection  of  the  hard  mass  itself  in 
transitu.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  are  also  suggestive.  There  is 
not  necessarily  or  even  generally  in  these  cases  any  history  of  hepatic 
colic  or  other  indication  of  hepatic  affection. 


G.  Intussusception. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  descent  or 
prolapse  of  a  portion  of  the  bowel  into  that  which  immediately  succeeds  it 
and  is  continuous  with  it.  As  the  result  of  this  accident  we  find  the  nor- 
mal course  of  the  intestine  interrupted  by  a  kind  of  knot,  in  which  three 
successive  lengths  of  tube  lie  almost  concentrically  one  within  the  other 
— the  iimermost  being  the  portion  of  bowel  which  has  descended,  the 
outermost  the  portion  into  which  the  descent  has  occurred,  the  middle  or 
intermediate  length  that  which  unites  the  lower  extremity  of  the  former 
with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  latter.  The  last  is  of  course  inverted,  and 
has  its  mucous  aspect  facing  outwards  and  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
outermost  layer.  In  the  descent  of  the  inner  two  lengths  of  bowel  the 
mesentery  belonging  to  them  is  necessarily  dragged  down  with  them  into 
the  pouch  which  they  form,  and  by  the  traction  which  it  exerts  tilts  the 
double  tube  or  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  so  that  the  lower  orifice, 
instead  of  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  containing  bowel,  faces  and  rests  npon 
some  portion  of  its  circumference.  The  several  layers  are  generaUy  trans- 
versely corrugated,  and  this  condition  is  always  most  marked  in  the  middle 
tube.  The  immediate  effects  of  intussusception  are :  first,  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents ;  and,  second,  impediment  to  the 
circulation  of  blood  through  the  iimer  two  cyUnders  of  involved  bowel,  to 
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which  the  stretched  and  compressed  mesentery  belongs.  Nevertheless  the 
obstacle  which  an  intussusception  opposes  is  oflien  incomplete ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  in  a  good  many  cases  fecal  matters  pass  pretty  constantly 
through  it.  The  obstruction  to  the  circulation  soon  renders  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  inner  two  tubes  black  or  nearly  so  with  conges- 
tion and  effusion  of  blood ;  and  the  serous  sur&ce  acquires  a  slate  colour. 
At  the  same  time  these  parts  become  much  swollen,  and  sanguinoleut 
serum  or  blood  escapes  from  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  interval 
between  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  outer  two  tubes,  into  the  central  canal, 
and  into  the  bowel  below  the  seat  of  disease.  At  a  somewhat  later  period 
coagolable  lymph  is  secreted  from  the  opposed  serous  surfikces  of  the  middle 
and  internal  layers,  and  these  may  consequently  become  agglutinated  ir 
their  whole  length.  In  most  cases  an  intussusception  increases  for  a  time 
more  or  less  rapidly,  owing  to  the  active  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
several  segments  engaged.  This  increase  is  so  effected  that  that  portion 
of  the  bowel  which  formed  the  lowest  point  of  the  invaginated  mass  in  the 
first  instance  continues  to  form  its  lowest  point  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ; 
in  other  words,  the  middle  tube  of  an  intussusception  increases  in  length 
at  its  upper  end  only,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  tube.  The  length 
of  bowel  engaged  in  an  intussusception  varies  widely.  Including  in  one 
measurement  the  inner  two  tubes  only,  it  may  be  said  to  range  usually 
from  two  or  three  inches  up  to  three  or  four  feet.  Dr.  Peacock  records  a 
case  in  which  there  were  good  grounds  for  believing  it  to  have  been  no 
less  than  twelve  feet. 

Intussusception  may  arise  at  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  but  it 
occurs  in  different  parts  with  different  degrees  of  frequency.     Jejunal  and 
ileal  intussusceptions  are  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  adults,  and  form 
collectively  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  &tal  cases.    These  are 
usually  attended  with  speedy  strangulation  of  the  bowel,  and  run  a  rapid 
and  for  the  most  part  rapidly  fatal  course.    Ileo-cascal  invagination  occurs 
largely  among  young  children,  including  babes  of  a  few  months  old.    Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Brinton,  half  the  total  number  of  these  cases  are  in  children 
under  seven  years  of  age.    This  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease, 
accounting  for  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  deaths.    It  commences 
with  the  descent  into  the  cavity  of  the  ctecum  of  the  lips  of  the  ileo-ctecal 
orifice,  which  henceforth  form  the  lower  extremity  of  the  invagination. 
As  this  increases  the  descending  Ueo-csecal  orifice  carries  down  with  it 
more  and  more  of  the  Uetun  to  form  the  central  tube,  and  inverts  first  the 
etecum  and  then  a  gradually  increasing  quantity  of  the  colon  to  form  the 
inverted  or  middle  layer;  and,  still  descending,  finally,  in  some  cases, 
reaches  the  rectum,  or  even  protrudes  from  the  anus.    It  is  in  this 
▼ariety  that  the  greatest  length  of  bowel  may  be  engaged;  in  it  the 
transverse  folding  of  the  several  layers  of  intestine  is  usually  well  shown, 
especially  in  the  middle  tube,  which  is  often  also  much  convoluted  and 
twisted ;  and  in  it  complete  strangulation  and  complete  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  fseces  are  comparatively  rare.    Intussusception  commencing  in 
the  colon  is  of  somewhat  unfrequent  occurrence ;  and  still  more  rare  is 
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intossTiBception  of  the  rectum.     The  rarest  form  of  all,  probably,  is  that 
due  to  the  descent  of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo-cecal  orifice. 

If  the  patient  survive  sufficiently  long,  various  consequences  are  apt  to 
ensue.   The  inflammation,  which  by  its  products  unites  the  opposed  serous 
surfaces  of  the  inner  two  layers,  may  spread  beyond  its  primary  seat,  and 
cause  general  peritonitis.    Or,  after  these  layers  have  become  united,  a 
further  descent  of  bowel  may  take  place  into  the  portion  already  invagi- 
nated.    Or  the  invaginated  bowel  may  by  its  extremity  fret  the  wall  of 
its  containing  tube,  causing  ulceration  and  perforation.     It  may  evem 
protrude  bodily  into  the  perit<nieal  cavity.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important  event  is  the  sloughing  and  separation  of  the  included  layers 
of  bowel.    This  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
small  intestine  is  alone  engaged,  and  the  strangulation  of  the  contained 
bowel  is  most  complete.     This,  first  deeply  congested,  soon  becomes  gan- 
grenous, and  then,  after  a  while,  getting  detached  either  bit  by  bit  or  in 
mass,  gradually  works  its  way  downwards,  and  is  expelled.   The  separation 
of  the  slough  generally  leaves  the  upper  extremity  of  the  outermost  tube 
firmly  united  at  the  neck  of  the  intussusception  with  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  healthy  bowel  above.     But  during  the  process  of  separation  the 
adhesions  are  apt  to  rupture,  and  faecal  matter  to  extravasate  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.     The  discharge  of  the  invaginated  bowel  usually  occurs 
between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  day :  but  it  may  take  place  as  early  u 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  or  be  delayed  for  a  year  or  two.     The  results  d 
separation  seem  to  be  favourable  in  about  half  the  total  number  of  cases. 
In  the  remainder  death  often  results  sooner  or  later  from  stricture. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  occurrence  of  intussusception  is  attended 
with  sudden  and  severe  abdominal  pain  of  a  griping  or  twisting  character, 
usually  referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus.  This  generally 
ceases  in  a  short  time,  but,  after  an  interval,  recurs  temporarily,  and  then 
perhaps  continues  to  recur  and  remit  alternately.  There  is  not  necessarily 
any  abdominal  tenderness,  and  indeed  the  patient  frequently  finds  reli^ 
as  in  colic,  from  pressure  on  the  abdominal  parietes.  Sympathetie 
vomiting  may  be  an  early  symptom,  but  in  the  beginning  is  often  absent 
Constipation  usually  follows  upon  the  sudden  attack  of  pain  ;  but  sometimes 
there  is  actual  diarrhoea,  and  generally  more  or  less  abundant  discharge  of 
blood  furnished  by  the  congested  bowel.  The  symptoms  which  mark  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  case  depend  partly  on  the  situation  of  the 
intussusception,  partly  on  the  degree  of  strangulation. 

In  ileo-csecal  invagination  strangulation  is  rare,  and  consequently  the 
case  tends  to  be  protracted.  In  this  event  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  ill- 
defined  ;  paroxysms  of  pain  are  often  slight,  and  recur  at  distant  intervals ; 
constipation  may  exist  at  the  beginning  only,  or  may  recur  from  time  to 
time,  or  may  never  be  distinctly  present ;  there  is  generally  vomiting. 
As  the  case  progresses,  however,  iJie  pain  often  increases  in  severity;  the 
vomiting  becomes  more  or  less  incessant,  and  probably  sterooraoeous ;  the 
alvine  evacuations  either  continue  to  pass  or  become  re-established ;  blood 
and  mucus  are  discharged  in  variable  quantities ;   and  even  dysenteric 
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■diarrhoea  may  come  on.  And  then,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
sometimes  two,  three,  or  four  months,  the  patient,  who  has  been  gradually 
getting  emaciated  and  feeble,  dies  of  simple  exhaustion. 

When  the  small  intestine  is  the  seat  of  disease,  strangulation  usually 
takes  place  at  once,  and  its  occurrence  adds  the  symptoms  of  enteritis  to 
those  of  mere  invagination.  The  case,  therefore,  speedily  assumes  a  very 
threatening  aspect.  Febrile  symptoms  manifest  themselves,  the  abdomen 
becomes  tender,  incessant  vomiting  comes  on,  the  bowel  gets  occluded, 
bat  at  the  same  time  probably  blood  in  some  abundance  is  discharged  per 
anom.  With  such  symptoms  the  patient,  as  in  simple  enteritis  or 
internal  strangulation,  may  speedily  succumb ;  but  sometimes,  at  a 
moment  when  the  disease  appears  still  to  be  progressing  unfavourably, 
the  constipated  bowel  begins  to  act,  offensive  stools,  mixed  with  blood 
and  mucus,  begin  to  be  discharged,  vomiting  diminishes  or  ceases,  febrile 
phenomena  abate,  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  of  dysenteric  symp- 
toms, a  sequestrum  is  voided  in  the  form  of  a  dark  fetid  mass. 

A  further  indication  of  the  presence  of  intussusception  is  the  discovery 
of  a  tumour.  No  doubt,  this  cannot  always  be  detected ;  but  it  is  most 
liicely  to  be  found  in  cases  of  ileo-ctecal  or  colic  invagination.  That  the 
ttunonr  is  due  to  intussusception  may  be  gathered :  partly  from  its  posi- 
tion ;  partly  from  its  form  ;  partly  from  the  fifict  of  its  gradual  enlargement 
and  change  of  position ;  but  above  all  from  its  hardening  and  enlarging 
and  then  subsiding  under  the  influence  of  peristaltic  movements.  The 
tomour  arising  from  ileo-caecal  invagination  is  generally  discovered  in  the 
left  lumbar  and  iUac  regions.  If  the  tumour  descend  into  the  rectum,  or 
protrude  externally,  its  nature  may  of  course  be  readily  recognised.  The 
distinctions  which  have  been  drawn  between  invaginations  of  the  small 
intestine  and  those  of  the  large  (to  wit,  that  in  the  former  case  the 
symptoms  are  usually  more  sudden  and  severe,  vomiting  earher  and  more 
persistent,  constipation  more  complete,  discharge  of  blood  per  anum 
more  profuse,  inflammation  more  intense,  and  death  more  rapid)  are  no 
doubt  true  of  most  cases,  but  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  absolutely ; 
for  it  occasionally  happens  that  invaginations  of  the  small  intestine 
assume  a  chronic  character,  and  still  more  frequently  that  those  of  the 
large  take  an  acute  course  and  even  end  in  the  detachment  of  the  invagi- 
nated  portion.  The  percentage  mortality  of  intussusception  is  very  large. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  arriving  at  this  ^conclusion  we 
necessarily  exclude  all  those  cases  in  which  intussusception  is  found  acci- 
dentally after  death  from  other  diseases,  and  those  (which  we  beUeve  to 
occur  now  and  then)  in  which  intussusceptions  form  during  life  and  dis- 
appear again  after  the  temporary  production  of  symptoms  of  more  or  less 
severity.  The  average  duration  of  cases  &tal  from  enteritis  appears  to  be 
about  five  days. 
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H.  Concbtding  Bemarks  in  reference  to  Symptoms. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  intestinal  obstnictions  it  ma;  be  con- 
venient to  consider  some  of  the  more  important  points  upon  which  our 
discrimination  of  cases  that  come  before  as  must  depend. 

1.  Pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  most  cases  of  obstruction.  It  i» 
due  sometimes  to  peritonitis,  sometimes  to  colic,  sometimes  to  both  of 
these  causes.  It  varies  in  intensity  in  different  cases,  and  may  be  almost 
entirely  absent.  Pain  of  peritonitic  quality  attends  those  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion which  are  accompanied  by  enteritis,  and  is  apt  to  subside  as 
tympanitis  supervenes  and  the  fatal  event  approaches.  Ciolicky  pains 
constitute  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  distressing  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  They  come  on  in 
paroxysms,  and  are  attended  with  more  or  less  violent  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  obstruction,  which  are  often  distinctly 
visible  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  may  even  from  their  course 
and  point  of  apparent  cessation  furnish  a  clue  to  the  seat  of  impediments 
These  pains  may  be  present  iu  a  marked  degree  in  all  forms  of  obstruc- 
tion, but  are  most  severe  and  most  constant  in  the  cases  of  longest 
duration — in  those,  therefore,  in  which  enteritis  is  either  not  present  at 
all  or  comes  on  late. 

2.  Vomiting^ia  rarely  if  ever  entirely  absent.  At  first  it  is  merely 
sympathetic.  But  after  a  while  it  is  due  to  mechanical  causes.  The 
bowels  above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  get  distended  by  their  contents, 
which  are  partly  the  ingesta,  partly  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  sur&ce. 
These,  by  the  combined  effects  of  simple  overflow,  peristaltic  action,  and 
pressure  from  without,  regurgitate  into  the  stomach,  ajid  then  become 
voided,  constituting  what  is  called  stercoraceous  vomit.  This  may  be 
peasoup-like  and  fetid  from  decomposition,  but  is  never  derived  from  the 
large  intestine  or  truly  ftecal.  Vomiting  is  generally  an  early  symptom  of 
intestinal  obstruction,  and  in  cases  of  acute  progress  may  continue  to  the 
end  without  cessation.  Yet  even  in  some  of  these  it  intermits,  and  may 
be  absent  for  a  comparatively  long  period.  In  chronic  cases  its  occurrence 
is  extremely  variable,  but  it  generally  becomes  frequent  and  stercoraceons 
towards  the  close  of  life.  Vomiting  is  an  earlier,  more  constant,  and 
more  severe  symptom,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  stomach.  In  obstruction  of  the  large  intestine  it  is  usually 
long  delayed,  and  may  never  be  a  prominent  symptom. 

8.  Constipation  is,  of  coiurse,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena 
of  obstruction  ;  yet  fsecal  matters  wUl  often  pass  with  little  difficulty  even 
through  a  tight  stricture,  especially  of  the  small  intestine.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  generally  at  the  time  at  which  complete  obstruction 
is  established,  the  bowel  below  contains  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of 
fsBces,  which  may  be  removed  naturally  or  by  injections.  Scybala  are 
sometimes  found  post  mortem  in  the  large  intestine  below  a  complete 
obstruction  of  many  weeks'  standing.   Nevertheless,  insuperable  coustipa- 
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tion  coming  on  suddenly  is  a  striking  feature  of  internal  strangulation 
and  of  the  lodgment  of  gaU-stones ;  insuperable  constipation  coming  on 
gradually  or  with  premonitory  stages,  of  stricture  and  compression.  In 
intussusception  also  there  is  generally  sudden  constipation  of  varying 
duration ;  but  the  invaginated  mass,  especially  when  the  large  intestine 
is  involved,  is  rarely  quite  impervious,  so  that  before  long,  at  all  events  in 
chronic  cases,  the  transmission  of  feecal  matters  is  resumed.  In  intussus- 
ception, moreover,  blood  is  apt  to  be  passed  at  an  early  period  by  stool ; 
and  is  generally  passed  in  abundance  when  the  small  intestine  is  the  part 
affected. 

4.  Tumour  and  shape  of  belly. — The  belly  usually  becomes  before  long 
tense  and  tympanitic  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  the 
parts  above  the  seat  of  obstruction  ;  and  the  form  of  the  stomach  or  of 
certain  convolutions  of  the  bowels  may  sometimes  be  distinctly  mapped 
out.  Careful  attention  to  the  form  of  the  belly,  to  the  visible  movements 
of  the  organs  beneath,  and  to  the  sounds  ehcited  by  percussion  will  often 
aid  us  in  determining  the  seat  of  disease.  Still,  too  much  reliance  must 
not  be  placed  upon  these  phenomena,  for  certain  lengths  of  bowel  become 
in  such  cases  so  enormously  distended  that  they  not  only  conceal  all  the 
other  viscera,  but  a  coil  of  small  intestine  may  equal  in  diameter  a  dis- 
tended colon,  and  either  of  them  may  simulate  the  stomach.  The  detec- 
tion of  a  lump  is  an  indication  of  capital  importance.  It  may  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  gall-stone  or  some  other  concreted  mass  lodged  in  the 
bowel ;  it  may  (in  oases  of  stricture)  be  a  malignant  tumour  ;  it  may  be 
the  evidence  of  intussusception. 

6.  The  condition  of  the  urine  is  a  matter  of  interest.  In  some  cases  of 
obstruction  there  is  almost  total  suppression  ;  in  some  there  is  an  abundant 
limpid  discharge.  Dr.  Barlow,  who  first  observed  this  difference,  attri- 
buted scantiness  of  urine  to  the  obstruction  being  high  up  in  the  bowel, 
and  to  the  consequently  little  available  surface  left  for  absorption  ;  plenti- 
fnlness  of  urine  to  the  opposite  conditions.  Dr.  Brinton,  accepting  Dr. 
Barlow's  facts,  referred  the  deficiency  of  urine  to  the  abundant  vomiting 
which  attends  the  one  class  of  cases,  and  the  copious  secretion  of  that 
fluid  to  the  comparative  absence  of  vomiting  which  is  usual  in  the  other 
class.  Mr.  W.  Sedgwick,  however,  argues  that  the  diminution  or  sup- 
pression of  the  urinary  secretion  is  related  to  the  suddenness  and  in- 
tensity of  the  symptoms,  and  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  On  the  whole  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  diminished  secre- 
tion, which  is  often  only  temporary,  characterises  mainly  those,  cases  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  sudden  and  acute;  and  almost  necessarily, 
therefore,  in  larger  proportion  cases  involving  the  small  intestine  than 
eases  involving  the  large. 

6.  Duration  of  life. — Complete  obstruction  occurring  in  the  rectum 
or  colon  may  not  prove  fatal  for  several  weeks  or  even  several  months. 
Death  as  a  rule  supervenes  earlier  in  proportion  as  the  impediment  is 
situated  near  the  stomach.  When,  however,  enteritis  is  associated  with 
obstruction,  then,  wherever  the  obstruction  may  be,  the  progress  of  the 
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case  is  always  rapid,  and,  dating  from  the  commeneement  of  enteritie 
symptoms,  rarely  occupies  more  than  a  week,  often  only  three  or  four 
days. 

7.  Statistics. — According  to  Dr.  Brinton's  figures,  based  on  500 
deaths  from  obstruction,  it  appears  that  in  every  100  cases,  43  are  due  to 
intussusception,  17  to  stricture,  4*8  to  impaction  of  gall-stones,  27*2  to 
internal  strangulation  (including,  however,  all  thoee  cases  which  have 
been  ascribed  above  to  compression  or  traction),  and  8  to  torsion  or 
twisting. 

I.  Treatment. 

1.  The  treatment  of  constipation  turns,  in  different  cases,  upon  very 
different  considerations.  A  temporary  attack  may  be  put  right  by  the  tise 
of  a  simple  purge — a  dose  of  castor  oil,  a  black  draught,  a  colocynth  pill, 
or  a  simple  enema.  In  young  babies  the  mere  introduction  of  the  nozzle 
of  the  enema  tube,  or  the  insertion  into  the  anus  of  the  point  of  a  piece  of 
soft  paper  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  pencil,  is  often  amply  efficacious. 
When  constipation  is  of  a  more  permanent  character  it  may  often  be 
overcome  by  the  mere  persistent  repetition  of  daily  efforts  at  some  par- 
ticular time  (preferably  after  breakfast)  to  evacuate  the  rectum ;  or  by 
the  habitual  use  of  particular  kinds  of  food,  such  as  brown  or  bran  bread, 
of  a  large  proportion  of  fresh  vegetables  or  fruit,  or  of  dried  fruit,  such  as 
plums  and  figs ;  or,  again,  by  the  daily  use  of  small  doses  of  mild 
laxatives,  such  as  a  few  stewed  prunes,  a  teaspoonful  of  confection  of 
senna  or  of  castor  oil,  taken  in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach  ;  or 
by  the  similar  employment  of  a  combination  recommended  by  Trousseau 
of  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  a  grain  of  podophyUin  combined  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  extract  of  belladonna.  In  some  of  these  cases,  a  course 
of  iron,  strychnia,  belladonna  or  atropia  in  small  doses,  either  alone,  or 
combined  with  mild  aloetic  or  other  purgatives  which  act  espeei^y  on 
the  lower  bowel,  is  serviceable ;  as  also  is  the  occasional  employment  of 
simple  or  purgative  enemata.  Galvanism  applied  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
abdomen,  or  to  that  and  to  the  anus,  is  occasionally  efficacious.  In  soum 
cases  much  more  active  purgation  is  needed ;  and  in  some  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  dislodge  the  hard  faecal  accumulation  by  the 
finger,  a  spoon,  or  some  such  instrument,  or  by  the  use  of  repeated 
enemata,  or,  better  still,  by  directing  a  forcible  stream  of  warm  water, 
conducted  from  a  height  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  the  rectum,  and 
allowing  it  to  play  upon  the  fecal  mass  for  half  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time, 
and  thus  to  cause  its  disintegration,  and  either  effect  or  fEtcilitate  its 
removal. 

2.  The  treatment  of  cases  of  obstructed  bowel  must  be  regulated  partly 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  or  suspect  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of 
obstruction,  partly  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  symptoms  pre- 
sent. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  from  which  it  is  highly  un- 
safe to  depart,  that,  whenever  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  are  associated, 
with  those  of  enteritis  (whenever,  in  &ct,  there  is  besides  obstmctioQ. 
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obTions  mflammation),  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  that  ahreadj  recom- 
mended for  cases  of  enteritis  : — namely,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  and 
^application  of  fomentations,  the  use  of  opium  in  sufficiently  large  quantities, 
the  avoidance  of  purgatives,  the  administration  of  food  in  small  portions 
and  in  the  liquid  form,  and  all  those  subsidiary  measures  which  are  else- 
where considered  in  sufficient  detail.  This  is  the  form  of  treatment  that 
is  especially  appUcable  to  cases  of  internal  strangulation,  impaction  of 
foreign  bodies,  and  jejunal  or  ileal  intussusception. 

In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  come 
-on  vaguely  and  without  evidence  of  association  with  inflammatory  mis- 
chief, it  is  generally  advisable  to  commence  the  treatment  with  the 
administration,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  rectum,  of  moderately 
powerful  purgatives,  and  to  persist  in  this  treatment  until,  by  their  failure 
to  act,  and  by  their  causing  vomiting,  and  painful  but  fruitless  peristaltic 
movements,  their  inefficacy  is  distinctly  shown.  It  sometimes  happens 
that,  after  drastic  purgatives  have  foiled,  a  large  dose  of  some  simple 
laxative,  such  as  castor-oil,  acts  with  singular  efficacy.  In  aid  of  this 
treatment,  hot  baths,  fomentations,  ice  or  electricity  to  the  surface  of  the 
belly,  and  voluminous  enemata  of  gruel  or  water,  administered  by  the 
long  tube,  may  severally  be  employed.  If  these  measures  are  without 
avail,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  give  the  bowels  rest,  and  to  relieve  pain 
by  the  repeated  use  of  adequate  doses  of  opium  or  belladonna ;  the  per- 
sistence in  which  treatment  will,  by  relieving  spasm  or  otherwise  pro- 
moting the  return  of  some  length  of  bowel  to  a  comparatively  healthy 
•condition,  not  unfrequently  result,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  in  an 
effectoal  and  sufficient  evacuation.  If  this  treatment  fail  in  its  turn,  it 
may  be  necessary  again  to  solicit  the  action  of  the  bowels  by  the  employ- 
ment of  purgative  medicines,  enemata,  and  the  like.  Such  is  the  routine 
that  must  generally  be  followed  in  cases  of  simple  obstruction,  in  which 
the  cause  of  obstruction  is  obscure ;  and  in  many  cases  also  even  when 
the  cause  is  distinctly  ascertained. 

When,  however,  the  obstruction  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  stricture 
in  the  rectiun  or  sigmoid  flexure,  the  persistent  use  of  powerful  purgatives 
is  scarcely  judicious ;  copious  and  frequently  repeated  enemata  are  then  of 
especial  value.  If  the  stricture  be  within  reach  it  may  admit  of  dilatation 
by  the  bougie.  Again,  when  the  obstruction  is  due  to  an  ileo-caecal  or  a 
•colic  intussusception,  powerful  purgation  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good  ;  large  enemata,  however,  are  occasionally  efficacious  in  causing  the 
reduction  of  the  intussuscepted  bowel.  But  the  most  powerful,  and  appa- 
rently the  most  efficacious,  form  of  enema  for  this  purpose  appears  to  be 
the  inflation  of  the  large  intestine  with  air.  Lastly,  when,  in  cases  of 
•obstruction,  the  bowel  is  working  with  visible  violence  and  pain ;  or  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  (as  in  the  course  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
invaginated  portion  of  bowel  is  discharged  per  anum,  and  in  all  cases 
-where  there  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  much  tympanites)  the  bowel 
is  enfeebled  and  in  danger  of  rupture,  purgatives  must  be  religiously 
Avoided. 
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In  most  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  ob- 
struction, whatever  it  may  be,  is  seated  in  the  birge  intestine,  the  lon^ 
enema  tnbe  should  be  employed,  partly  for  diagnostic  purposes,  partly  for 
treatment.  With  care,  and  by  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  ao  as  ta 
distend  and  straighten  the  bowel  whenever  the  point  of  the  instnunent 
becomes  arrested,  the  tube  may  without  difSculty  be  passed  along  the 
bowel  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  or  more,  and  then  either  fluid 
may  be  injected  or  liquid  matters  may  be  withdrawn.  By  such  means 
stricture  may  occasionally  be  reUeved,  twisted  bowels  may  sometimes 
be  untwisted  and  emptied,  and  fcecal  accumulations  high  up  may  be  dis- 
integrated or  dislodged. 

In  the  course  of  many  cases  of  obstruction,  the  question  of  relieving 
the  patient  by  surgical  means  must  necessarily  arise.  The  time  at  which 
an  operation  should  be  performed,  and  the  nature  of  the  operation  to  be 
performed,  are  of  course  matters  of  grave  importance.  It  may  be  accepted 
as  a  general  rule  that  when  once  the  desirability  of  this  procedure  has 
been  recognised,  the  earlier  recourse  is  had  to  it  the  better.  Exploratory 
operations  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  impediment,, 
and  then,  if  possible,  of  reUeving  it,  are  rarely  successful.  There  are, 
however,  some  circumstances  under  which  operations  are  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  imperatively  demanded.  No  patient  who  has  either  a  rupture 
(even  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  strangulation  in  it)  or  a  hernial  sac,  or 
any  trace  or  hint  of  any  affection  of  the  sort,  should  be  permitted  to  die 
with  symptoms  of  obstruction  without  having  the  chance  given  him 
which  an  exploratory  operation  at  the  suspected  site  affords ;  nor  should 
we,  with  the  object  of  unfolding  the  involved  bowel,  hesitate  to  perform 
gastrotomy  in  cases  of  ileo-caHsal  intussusception  which  have  resisted 
other  modes  of  treatment.  Other  operations  which  are  often  serviceable 
in  prolonging  life,  and  are  sometimes  curative,  consist  in  opening  the 
bowel  and  forming  an  artificial  anus  in  some  convenient  spot  above  the 
seat  of  obstruction.  Such  operations  are  especially  appUcable  when  the 
large  intestine  is  the  seat  of  disease.  If  the  obstruction  be  in  the  rectum 
or  sigmoid  flexure,  the  opening  should  be  made  in  the  left  loin  into  the 
descending  colon ;  if  above  these  portions  of  the  bowel,  then  in  the  right 
lorn  and  into  either  the  caecum  or  the  ascending  colon.  If  the  obstructiain 
be  in  the  ciecum  itself,  or  in  the  small  intestine,  Littr^'s  operation  is  alone 
available.  This  consists  in  laying  open  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  then 
opening  the  bowel  (having  first  brought  the  part  to  be  divided  to  the 
surface)  above  the  seat  of  stricture.  The  Ups  of  the  wound  in  the  intestine 
must  be  attached  by  sutures  to  those  of  the  incision  in  the  abdominal 
walls.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  not  unfrequently  the  opening  of  the 
descending  colon,  with  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus,  is  followed 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  normal  channel,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
stricture  not  being  a  tight  one,  and  to  the  complete  obstruction  being 
immediately  due  to  the  impaction  of  a  soUd  mass  of  feecal  matter.  The 
enormous  gaseous  distension  of  the  bowel  which  often  takes  place  in 
obstruction  is  a  cause  of  great  discomfort,  and  even  adds  to  the  patient's 
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Tisks.  It  may  be  relieved  by  panctoring  the  distended  gat  through  the 
abdominal  parietes  with  a  grooved  needle  or  fine  trocar  and  cannula. 
The  operation  is  attended  with  little  or  no  danger. 


XVI.  ASCITES.     {Abdominal  Dropsy.) 

Causation  and  viorbid  anatomy. — The  above  terms  are  applied  to  the 
Aocnmnlation  of  seram  within  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Ascites  is  an  accom- 
paniment or  seqnela  of  many  different  diseases  ;  but  depends  immediately 
on  some  condition  which  modifies  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels  or 
lymphatics  of  the  peritoneal  membrane.  This  condition  may  be  either 
some  morbid  process  going  on  in  the  peritoneal  tissue ;  some  impediment 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  vessels ;  or  some  disease  in- 
fluencing the  systemic  circulation  generally. 

1.  More  or  less  effusion  of  serum  attends  ordinary  acute  peritonitis. 
But  such  accumulations  are  rarely  abundant,  and  generally  soon  disappear. 
Chronic  peritonitis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  common  cause  of  persistent 
and  progressive  ascites,  and  especially  perhaps  those  forms  of  chronic 
peritonitis  which  occur  in  women  in  connection  with  inflammatory  con- 
ditions of  the  pelvic  organs  and  the  growth  of  ovarian  cysts.  In  some 
of  the  latter  cases  the  dropsy  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  cysts  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Tuberculosis  and 
malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum  are  other  frequent  causes  of  ascites. 

2.  Impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  system,  and 
consequent  ascites,  may  be  referrible  to  direct  compression  of  the  portal 
trunk  by  cancerous,  aneurysmal,  or  hydatid  tumours  arising  external  to 
the  liver,  or  by  tumours  of  various  kinds  originating  in  its  substance,  and 
especially  by  cancerous  or  fibroid  growths  occupying  the  lesser  omentum 
and  extending  thence  into  the  liver  along  the  capsule  of  Olisson.  Most 
commonly,  however,  they  are  caused  by  general  diseases  of  the  liver, 
involving  the  hepatic  capillaries  and  the  minute  veins  which  open  into 
and  emerge  from  them.  Of  these  cirrhosis  is  the  most  frequent  and  im- 
portant. But  the  simple  induration  and  congestion  which  constitute  the 
'  nntm^  liver '  may  have  the  same  effect,  as  also  possibly  may  lardaceous 
d^^neration.  The  compression  of  the  liver  by  a  fibroid  capsule  of  in- 
flammatory origin  may  act  in  the  same  way  as  cirrhosis. 

8.  Among  the  diseases  by  which  dropsical  effusion  into  the  belly,  as  a 
part  of  general  dropsy,  may  be  caused,  are  heart-disease,  chronic  affections 
of  the  lungs,  and  certain  forms  of  renal  disease ;  to  which  may  probably 
be  added  various  cachexite  and  simple  ansemia.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  ascitic  acciunulation  is  proportionate  only  to  the  dropsy  of  other  parts. 
In  some,  however,  it  becomes  excessive,  whileihe  dropsy  elsewhere  under- 
goes bat  little  increase.  When  this  is  the  case  there  is  generally  some 
local  complication  (coming  under  the  first  or  second  group  of  causes  which 
have  been  considered)  to  which  this  disproportion  is  attributable. 
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The  amount  of  flaid  present  in  ascites  may  vary  between  a  few  pinta 
and  four  or  five  gallons.  Its  quality  also  may  vary.  It  is  usually  slightly 
viscid,  transparent,  of  a  yeUowish  or  greenish  tinge,  alkaline,  and  con- 
taining both  albumen  and  fibrinogen,  and  often  fibrinous  clots.  It  is 
sometimes  very  viscid  (especially  in  cases  of  ovarian  tumours  or  cdloid 
cancer),  sometimes  opaline  from  the  presence  of  inflammatory  or  other 
products,  or  turbid  and  discoloured  with  altered  blood. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  causes  its  gradual  distension,  and  sooner  or  later  obstructs  the  intra- 
abdominal veins,  especially  those  connected  with  the  lower  extremities, 
impedes  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and  interferes  injurioosly  with 
the  healthy  action  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  modifies  also  the  patient's 
gait,  making  him  walk  like  a  pregnant  woman,  with  his  legs  wide  apart 
and  his  head  and  shoulders  thrown  back.  The  ascitic  abdomen  is  large, 
uniformly  rounded,  with  a  tendency  to  spread  or  bulge  in  the  flanks  as  the 
patient  lies  on  his  back,  tense,  and  more  or  less  smooth  and  shining,  and 
often  presents  distended  superficial  veins  and  that  linear  atrophy  of  the  skin 
so  common  in  pregnancy.  The  stomach  and  intestines  tend,  of  coarse,  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid ;  and  hence  generally  the  highest  part  of 
the  abdomen  is  resonant,  the  more  dependent  parts  duU — the  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  being  for  the  most  part  well-defined  and  hori- 
zontal, but  varying  with  the  varying  positions  which  the  patient  a>8snme8. 
The  liver,  which  is  of  higher  specific  gravity  than  dropsical  fluid,  often 
retreats  distinctly  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  from 
the  diaphragm,  a  stratum  of  fluid  with  sometimes  a  loop  of  bowel  occu- 
pying the  interval.  The  presence  of  fluid  is  further  indicated  by  the 
peculiar  thrill  experienced  by  the  hand  laid  flat  on  the  abdomen,  when  a 
ripple  or  wave  is  produced  in  the  ascitic  fluid  by  a  slight  tap  or  fillip 
applied  to  some  other  part  of  the  abdominal  surface. 

These  signs  are  not  always  present,  or  at  any  rate  easy  to  reoo^paas  -. 
and  not  unfrequently  tumours  and  other  conditions  simulate  or  mask 
abdominal  dropsy,  and  interfere  ,with  the  formation  of  an  accurate  dia- 
gnosis. The  fluid  may  be  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  occupies  the  pelvis 
only ;  it  may  then,  however,  be  detected  by  making  the  patient  rest  on  his 
knee^  and  elbows  so  as  to  allow  it  to  gravitate  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
umbilicus.  It  may  be  so  abundant  that  the  stomach  and  bowels  fail  to 
reach  the  surface ;  in  which  case  the  dulness  may  in  all  positions  of  the 
body  continue  general,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  colon ;  but  here  fluctuation  will  almost  certainly  be  well 
marked.  Or  adhesions  may  limit  the  distribution  and  mobility  of  the 
ascitic  fluid ;  or  there  may  be  adventitious  cystic  or  other  growths  in  the 
abdominal  cavity ;  or  the  parietes  may  be  fat  or  oedematoos. 

In  most  cases  ascites  causes  pretty  uniform  distension ;  but  in  some, 
where  pouches  exist,  or  the  parietes  are  thin  and  yielding  at  certain  points, 
this  uniformity  is  interfered  with.  Thus  hernial  sacs,  whether  at  the  um- 
bilicus or  at  the  groin,  get  distended  with  fluid  ;  and  in  females  the  recto- 
vaginal pouch  sometimes  becomes  so  much  dilated   that  it  protrudes- 
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throogh  the  vulva  in  the  form  of  a  tumour,  carrying  with  it  as  a  covering 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

CEdema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  genitals  is  a  common  and  early 
accompaniment  of  ascites.  It  sometimes  occurs  so  early  that  the  patient 
observes  it  before  his  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  condition  of 
his  belly.  It  is  doubtless  due  (when  thus  Umited  and  unconnected  with 
cardiac  or  other  equivalent  disease)  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  ascitic 
fluid  on  the  iliac  veins,  and  is  generally  fifurly  equal  in  the'  two  limbs. 
Shortness  of  breath  is  an  early  symptom.  It  depends  on  the  mechanical 
impediment  which  the  accumulated  fluid  opposes  to  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  increases,  therefore,  with  the  increase  of  accumulation. 
It  is  sometimes  so  slight  that  the  patient  only  observes  it  when  he  exerts 
himself;  sometimes  it  is  exceedingly  distressing ;  and  it  is  usually  in- 
creased when  he  lies  down.  The  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  are  apt  to 
become  empty  of  air  and  collapsed.  Abdominal  discomfort  or  pain, 
mainly  in  the  lumbar  regions  and  about  the  umbilicus,  generally  arises 
in  the  course  of  the  affection.  This  is  often  of  an  aching,  flatulent,  or 
colicky  character,  and  is  probably  due  in  some  degree  to  the  pressure 
which  the  fluid  exerts  on  the  hollow  viscera  and  other  organs.  Sometimes 
it  is  peritonitic,  and  indeed  the  supervention  of  acute  or  subacute  peritonitis 
is  not  rare  in  the  later  stages  of  ascites.  Although  early  in  the  affection 
there  may  be  no  visible  morbid  condition  of  tongue,  and  neither  thirst  nor 
loss  of  appetite,  the  tongue  and  the  digestive  functions  become  after  a 
while  variously  and  more  or  less  seriously  affected.  Diarrhoea  especially 
is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  complication ;  and  is  due,  sometimes  to  the 
same  impediment  to  the  portal  circulation  that  causes  the  ascites,  some- 
times to  slight  dysenteric  disease.  There  is  generally  also  dryness  of 
stdn  and  diminution  of  the  urinary  secretion.  Various  other  symptoms 
are  usually  presented  by  ascitic  patients ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
tlie  symptoms  of  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  ascites  itself  depends, 
and  are  sufiSciently  considered  elsewhere. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ascites  merges,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  outof  which  it  arises.  Still  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  sooner  or  later  special  treatment  directed  against  tlie 
ascites  itself  is  demanded.  To  promote  the  absorption  and  removal  of  the 
dropsical  accumulation  there  are  good  theoretical  reasons  for  the  employ- 
ment of  those  remedial  measures  which  increase  the  discharges  from  the 
skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the  bowels.  For  diaphoretic  purposes  we  must  not 
forget  the  value  of  the  hot  bath,  the  vapour  bath,  and  the  Turkish  bath. 
Among  diuretics  must  be  especially  signalised  iodide  of  potassium,  copaiba, 
and  the  combination  of  crude  mercury,  fresh  squills,  and  digitahs.  Of  piu-- 
gatives,  those  which  promote  watery  evacuations  are  obviously  the  most 
likely  to  prove  efficacious.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  state  that,  while 
acquiescing  in  the  importance  of  restoring,  so  far  as  may  be,  or  of  main- 
taining, the  healthy  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  of  acting  freely  on 
the  bowels,  we  have  seldom  been  satisfied  of  the  efficacy  of  such  measures 
in  causing  the  removal  of  the  dropsical  fluid.    And  indeed,  as  regards 
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purgatives,  we  have  frequently  had  to  discard  them  because,  while  not  dis- 
tinctly benefiting  the  dropsy,  they  were  in  other  ways  obviously  affecting 
the  patient's  heath  injuriously.     Farther,  the  diarrhoea  which  comes  on 
-spontaneously  in  the  course  of  ascites  is  not  only  not  curative,  but  is  diffi- 
■cult  to  arrest,  and  often  of  bad  augury.    In  a  large  number  of  cases,  no 
-doubt,  all  medicines  are  alike  inefiScacious ;  but  there  are  many  in  which 
the  general  improvement  of  the  patient's  health,  no  matter  how  brought 
;about,  is  followed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  dropsy.    Tonics,  of  which 
•quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  probably  the  best,  are  especially  valu- 
able in  this  respect.    It  is  certain  that  they  are  often  well  borne  by  asci- 
tic patients,  and  that,  even  when  not  well  borne  at  first,  a  little  jadicious- 
nessin  their  selection  and  mode  of  exhibition  renders  them  tolerable ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  often,  under  their  use,  patients  not  only  improve  in 
■general  health,  but  lose  in  part  or  wholly  their  dropsical  acoumolations, 
and  that  occasionally  their  recovery  is  permanent,  and  permanent  even 
tifter  the  performance  of  paracentesis.   Local  applications  to  the  abdomen 
are  only  needed  to  relieve  pain  or  uneasuiess ;  but  when  the  abdominal 
■distension  becomes  so  great  as  to  cause  the  patient  serious  suffering  or 
■distress,  the  fluid  must  be  removed  by  tapping.  This  operation  is  usually 
-delayed  as  long  as  possible,  and  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  properly  so. 
There  is  nevertheless  reason  to  believe  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  remedies 
is  sometimes  exerted  much  more  markedly  immediately  after  it  than  while 
the  abdomen  is  fall  of  fluid.    Paracentesis,  though  usually  a  harmless 
operation,  is  sometimes  followed  by  peritonitis.    It  is  rarely  of  even  tem- 
porary benefit  in  the  ascites  which  accompanies  malignant  disease. 


XVII.  HEMORRHAGE.    H^EMATEMESIS.    MEL^NA. 

Definition. — When  blood  is  vomited  the  affection  is  termed  hamatermns, 
when  blood  is  passed  by  stool  and  is  of  a  black  colour,  as  it  usually  then 
is,  the  term  melana  is  appUed. 

Causation. — Gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  may  be  due  :  either  to  the 
influence  of  diseases,  such  as  the  infectious  and  malarious  fevers,  purpura, 
and  scurvy,  in  which  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  altered  ;  or  to  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  portal  system  or  any  of  its 
tributary  branches ;  or  to  congestion,  inflammation,  breach  of  surface,  or 
morbid  growths,  involving  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  occa- 
sionally also  occurs  vicariously  of  menstruation. 

Profuse  hemorrhages  arise  mainly  from  chronic  ulcers  of  the  stomach 
or  duodenum,  or  from  general  hyperiemia  of  the  gastro-inteatinal  mncoos 
membrane,  due  either  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  to  obstruction  of  the  portal 
trunk.  Besides  these  causes  must  be  especially  named  carcinomatous  and 
■villous  growths  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  rupture  of  anenr^rsms. 
Oopious  hemorrhage  also  sometimes  takes  place  from  typhoid  or  dysenteric 
ulcers.    But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hemorrhage,  which  must  be 
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regarded  clinically  as  hssmatemeBis,  often  comes  from  the  oesophagus,  and 
may  then  be  due  to  malignant  disease  causing  perforation  of  the  oesopha- 
geal, intercostal,  or  other  neighbouring  vessels,  or  to  the  rupture  of  aortic 
or  other  aneurysms  or  of  dilated  veins ;  and,  further,  that  blood  vomited 
from  the  stomach  may  have  been  previously  swallowed,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens  accidentally  in  epistaxis,  or  designedly  and  for  the  purpose  of  deception. 
Symptoms  andprogress. — It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  to  which  there 
are  few  exceptions  that  blood,  discharged  from  any  part  of  the  ahmentary 
canal  below  the  duodenum,  is  voided  solely  by  the  anus  with  the  fJEeces. 
And  although  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  duodemmi,  or  oesophagus  is, 
no  donbt,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  attended  with  hsematemeais,  it  most 
not  be  forgotten  tfiat  in  almost  all  cases  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of 
the  blood  which  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach  is  passed  onwards  into  the 
bowels,  and  that  in  some  the  whole  bulk  of  it  is  thus  transmitted.  These 
are  facta  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  abundant  gastro-intestinal 
hemorrhage  may  take  place,  and  may  continue  for  some  length  of  time, 
causing  progressive  and  extreme  anemia,  without  revealing  its  presence 
to  the  patient  himself  or  to  the  medical  man  who  fails  to  iovestigate  the 
condition  of  the  stools. 

The  recognition  of  blood  in  the  vomit  or  feeces  is  not  generally  difficult. 
If  it  escape  in  small  quantity,  into  either  the  stomach  or  the  intestine,  it 
mingles  with  the  other  contents  of  the  viscus,  which  acquire  a  gmmoos, 
cofifee-ground,  sooty,  or  pitchy  character.  And,  however  abundant  it  may 
be.  the  longer  its  detention  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  longer  the 
joomey  which  it  has  to  perform  along  it,  the  cbrker  and  blacker  as  a  rule 
it  appears  at  the  time  of  its  discharge.  Under  other  circumstances  it 
may  be  voided  almost  pure,  sometimes  fluid,  sometimes  coagulated,  and, 
though  generally  of  a  dark  hue,  in  some  insttmces  of  a  vivid  arterial  tint. 
If  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  blood,  the  microscope  will  pro- 
bably clear  it  up.  When,  however,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  wholly  de- 
stroyed, and  blood-pigment  alone  is  left,  some  difficulty  of  identification 
may  be  experienced,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  chemical 
investigation  or  to  the  spectroscope.  It  is,  of  course,  important  not  to 
confound  the  discoloration  of  the  vomit  and  feeces,  due  to  articles  of  diet 
(port  wine  and  the  like),  to  drugs  (iron,  bismuth,  and  mercury),  or  to  bile, 
with  that  dependent  on  the  presence  of  blood. 

Small  hemorrhages  are  in  themselves  of  little  moment ;  their  frequent 
repetition,  however,  necessarily  tends  to  induce  more  or  less  marked 
ansmia,  and  the  various  symptoms  which  attend  ansemia.  Large  hemor- 
rhages, on  the  other  hand,  are  alarming  in  their  immediate  symptoms 
and  of  extreme  danger  to  life. 

The  occurrence  of  copious  bleeding  into  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  is 
usually  attended  with  sudden  faintness;  sometimes  indeed  the  patient 
Calls  down  insensible  and  convulsed.  The  phenomena  are  those  of  the 
rai»d  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  but  are  also  not  unlike  such  as  may 
attend  sadden  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  an  epileptic  seizure.     From  this  attack  of  fiuntness  the 
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patient  usually  soon  recovers  somewhat ;  and  then,  if  the  hemorrhage 
have  taken  place  into  the  stomach,  he  probably  ere  long  vomits  a  more  or 
less  considerable  quantity  of  blood  (sometimes  as  much  as  a  quart  or  two 
at  one  time  or  within  a  short  period),  and  later  on  passes  a  greater  or  less 
bulk  of  pitchy  matter  by  stool.  In  some  cases,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
no  hsematemesis  takes  place,  but  meUena  alone  supervenes.  In  some  the 
patient  dies  collapsed  before  any  of  the  efiused  blood  has  had  time  to  be 
discharged  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

The  further  progress  of  such  cases  depends  largely  upon  their  cause. 
But  without  taking  the  question  of  cause  into  consideration,  in  some 
instances  the  patient  dies  from  sudden  faintness,  or  {aUa  into  a  condition 
of  collapse  from  which  he  never  recovers ;  in  some  he  is  suffocated  by 
the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  air-passages ;  in  some  the  hemorrhage  is 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  the  patient  becomes  excessively  antemie, 
the  usual  symptoms  due  to  recurrent  losses  of  blood  ensue,  and  at  length 
death  occurs  ;  in  some,  of  course,  he  makes  a  good  recovery,  and  possibly 
never  has  a  return  of  his  malady.  A  curious  occasional  phenomenon,  in 
connection  with  profuse  hfematemesis,  to  which  Lenke  caUs  special  atten- 
tion, and  which  we  have  witnessed,  is  the  sudden  occurrence  of  double 
amaurosis ;  in  which  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  only  unnatural  wliite- 
ness  of  the  optic  nerve  and  narrowing  of  the  retinal  arteries,  and  which 
appears  to  be  for  the  most  part  incurable. 

Treatvient. — An  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  cause  and  seat  of  bleeding 
in  hasmatemesis  and  melsena  is  very  important  in  reference  to  treatment, 
and  must  rest  partly  on  close  observation  of  the  phenomena  which  the  ease 
presents,  partly  on  a  carefal  inquiry  into  its  history,  but  is  in  many  cases, 
at  least  for  a  time,  absolutely  impossible.  There  are  certun  measures, 
however,  which  under  any  circumstances  should  be  taken.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  and  kept  in  the  supine  position,  forbidden  to  make  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  guarded  from  all  causes  of  mental  excitement ;  the 
stomach  and  bowels  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  at  rest,  and  hence 
generally  purgatives  and  emetics,  solid  food  and  stimulants,  should  be 
eschewed,  and  fluid  food  should  be  given  in  small  quantities ;  and  the 
force  of  the  circulation  should  be  restrained,  a  result  which  is  in  some 
degree  attainable  by  perfect  quiescence  of  mind  and  body,  by  keeping  the 
outer  surface  only  moderately  warm,  and  by  the  use  of  certain  mediones, 
of  which  digitalis  and  lead  are  among  the  most  valuable.  Simple  styptics 
are  not  as  a  rule  of  much  use  in  restraining  hemorrhage,  imless  they  can 
be  directly  and  well  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface :  and  hence  their  value 
is  not  generally  very  great  in  restraining  gastro-intestinal  hemorriiage. 
It  can,  however,  at  least  do  no  harm  to  employ  them.  Among  saeb 
remedies  may  be  named  perchloride  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  tannic  acid. 
and  turpentine.  Ice  and  ice-cold  drinks  are  serviceable,  as  well  for  their 
astringent  as  for  their  sedative  influence.  Ice  may  also  be  applied  with 
benefit  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  When  we  have  reaam  to 
believe  that  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  an  overloaded  state  of  the  portal 
system,  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  injudicious,  if  not  useless,  to  attempt 
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to  restram  it.  And  indeed  it  is  often  recommended  that  the  bowels  should 
then  be  acted  on  by  repeated  and  tolerably  strong  purgatives,  with  the  ob> 
ject  of  relieving  the  distended  vessels.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
this  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  is  probably  the  most  frequently 
£atal  of  all  varieties ;  and  that  death,  when  it  occurs,  is  generally  due 
simply  to  loss  of  blood.  It  seems  scarcely  reasonable,  therefore,  in  such 
cases  to  promote,  by  stimulating  the  bowels,  a  kind  of  relief  which  is  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  patient's  life,  and  which,  even  without  such  stimulation,  is 
only  too  often  fatal.  The  blood,  indeed,  which  comes  away  is  probably  de- 
rived mainly,  if  not  entirely,  not  from  the  overloaded  portal  system,  but  from 
the  systemic  arteries  which  feed  that  system,  and  directly  from  the  con- 
gested capillaries  distributed  to  the  mucous  surbce.  We  should  therefore 
recommend  the  employment  not  only  of  cold  and  of  astringents  to  the 
alimentary  tract,  but  of  aU  those  measures  which  have  been  noticed  as 
tending  to  soothe  and  regulate  the  circulation.  The  further  treatment  of 
gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  primary 
disease  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering,  and  on  the  special  features 
-which  his  case  from  time  to  time  exhibits. 


XVm.  DYSPEPSIA.    (Indigestion.) 

Definition. — No  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its 
appendages  would  be  deemed  complete  unless  it  comprised  some  separate 
consideration  of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  that  most  common  and  fashion- 
able of  all  complaints.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
it ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  includes  within  itself  all  those  functional 
derangements  of  the  stomach  which  attend  and  help  to  characterise  the 
various  diseases  of  that  viscus,  and  many  of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  of  the  glandular  organs  opening  upon  its  mucous  surface, 
together  with  such  derangements  as  are  connected  with  general  morbid 
states  of  the  system,  and  such  as  depend  upon  the  quaUty,  quantity,  and 
condition  of  the  alimentary  matters  taken  into  the  stomach ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  regarded  as  the  collective  name  for  groups  of  morbid 
symptoms,  referrible  to  the  stomach,  which  are  independent  of  any  dis- 
coverable local  or  constitutional  disease.  In  the  former  point  of  view, 
dyspepsia  ranges  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  clinical  pathology ;  in 
the  latter,  the  advance  of  pathological  knowledge  tends  day  by  day  to  re- 
strict more  and  more  the  limits  of  its  apphcability.  To  discuss  dyspepsia 
in  the  former  sense  would  be  utterly  beyond  the  scope  and  purport  of  the 
present  work ;  to  consider  it  strictly  in  the  latter  sense  would  be  at  once 
difficult  and  unsatisfEtctory.  The  most  convenient  course  will  probably  be 
to  consider  briefly :  the  causes  of  dyspeptic  symptoms ;  the  several  local 
phenomena  which  constitute  dyspepsia ;  the  sympathetic  and  other  con- 
sequences to  which  dyspepsia  may  give  rise ;  and,  lastly,  its  medical 

treatment. 
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Causation. — The  causes  of  dyspepsia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  gronps  : — namely,  those  connected  witii  the  ingestion  of  food ;  those 
connected  with  morbid  conditions  of  the  stomach ;  and  those  connected 
with  derangements  or  diseases  of  other  organs  or  of  the  general  system. 

1.  In  the  first  group  are  comprised  many  pregnant  causes  of  indi- 
gestion— causes,  some  of  them,  none  the  less  important  because  they 
involve  the  habitual  and  conscious  transgression  of  obvious  sanitary  laws. 
Among  them  may  be  included  the  following : — Imperfect  mastieation,  or 
the  bolting  of  food,  usually  arising  firom  undue  haste  in  eating,  or  from 
defect  or  absence  of  teeth,  or  from  soreness  or  paralytic  conditions  of  Uka 
mouth.  Active  bodily  or  mental  exertion  immediately  before  or  after  a 
meal.  Over-eating,  whether  this  consist  in  a  single  surfeit,  or  in  that 
habitual  indulgence  to  excess  of  which  so  many  of  us  are  guilty,  and 
which  is  especially  injurious  if  it  go  along  with  sluggish  sedentary  habits. 
Insufficiency  of  food.  Improper  arrangement  of  meals,  such,  for  exam^de, 
as  the  taking  of  one  meal  only  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  the 
crowding  of  all  one's  meals  within  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  hours,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  four-and-twenty  without  any,  or  the  practice  (included 
to  some  extent  under  the  last  head)  of  interpolating  meals  between  the  more 
important  meals,  and  thus  refilling  the  stomach  ere  it  has  had  time  to 
rid  itself  of  its  previous  load.  Injudicious  admixture  of  foods.  Of  the 
frequently  injurious  influence  of  the  admixture  of  many  different  kinds  of 
even  wholesome  articles  of  diet  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  is  difficult, 
however,  to  lay  down  any  exact  rule  in  regard  to  this  matter,  for,  within 
limits  of  moderation,  variety  is  conducive  to  health,  and  the  too  strict 
limitation  to  one  or  two  kinds  of  food  not  unfrequently  proves  as  detri- 
mental as  excessive  heterogeneous  indulgence.  The  use  of  indigestii>ie 
or  unwholesome  aliments.  This  might  serve  as  the  text  for  a  very  wide 
discussion ;  it  is  sufficient,  however,  to  point  out  here  that,  in  addition  to 
substances  which  may  be  regarded  as  generally  injurious,  there  are  many 
which  become  injurious  only  from  the  circumstances  or  conditions  under 
which  they  are  taken,  or  from  temporary  or  permanent  peculiarities  in 
the  constitution  of  the  sufferer,  or  in  the  condition  of  his  digestive  organs ; 
thus  sometimes  mutton,  pork,  veal,  game,  or  shell-fish  disagrees,  some- 
times pastry,  milk,  or  eggs,  sometimes  different  forms  of  vegetables  (k 
fruit,  sometimes  tea  or  coffee.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  ihe  abuse 
of  alcoholic  stimulants,  or  of  tobacco,  and  the  excessive  indulgence  in 
condiments,  and  perhaps  also  the  habitual  abstention  from  certain  kinds 
of  food  which  are  essential  to  the  due  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
organism. 

2.  The  second  group  of  causes  (that  which  embraces  the  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  stomach  itself)  is  necessarily  also  a  very  extensive  group.  It 
includes,  moreover,  all  those  morbid  conditions  which  have  already  been 
described,  and  the  presence  of  any  one  of  which  removes  the  case  from 
among  the  dyspepsiea  in  the  restricted  sense  of  that  term.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  more  obvious  of  the  conditions  here  adverted  to: — 
Catarrhal  inflammation  and  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
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are  amongst  the  most  persistent  causes  of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  are 
often  the  ioomediate  oanse  of  such  symptoms  attending  the  Tarioos 
alimentary  abnormalities  just  enumerated ;  Gastric  ulcer ;  Carcinomatous 
and  other  morbid  growths  ;  Abnormal  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  whether 
this  be  of  primary  origin,  depending  upon  inherent  feebleness  of  the  walls 
or  habitual  over-loading  of  the  organ,  or  whether  it  be  secondary  to 
pyloric  or  other  obstructions  to  the  onward  passage  of  alimentary  matters ; 
Diminution  in  size,  whether  arising  from  the  gradual  contraction  of  in- 
filtrating growths  of  the  gastric  walls,  or  from  long-continued  abstinence, 
or  from  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  coat  referrible  to  irritabihty  of 
the  mucous  surface  or  other  sources  of  reflex  action ;  Degenerative  changes 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  such  as  may  result  from  chronic  catarrhal 
inflammation,  or  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  or  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
chronic  wasting  diseases ;  And,  lastly,  functional  derangements,  in- 
cluding irritability,  and  excess,  diminution,  or  derangement  of  the  gastric 
secretions. 

8.  The  third  group  of  causes  again  is  one  of  great  extent.  It  includes : 
all  those  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal — constipation  and  the  like — 
which  react  on  the  functions  of  the  stomach  ;  all  those  morbid  states  of 
surrounding  organs  which  lead  to  pressure  on  the  stomach  and  inter- 
ference with  the  performance  of  its  duties ;  all  those  lesions  of  the  portal 
system,  lungs,  heart,  and  kidneys,  which,  by  impeding  the  circulation, 
induce  congestion  or  other  abnormal  gastric  conditions ;  all  those  disturb- 
ances of  the  nervous  system  (among  others  powerful  mental  impressions 
or  emotions,  and  the  reflex  phenomena  of  early  pregnancy)  which  influence 
the  actions  of  the  stomach ;  and,  further,  aU  those  general  diseases — 
amemia,  pulmonary  phthisis,  fevers,  and  innumerable  others — of  which 
difficult,  painful,  or  faulty  digestion  forms  an  appreciable,  if  not  a  promi- 
nent, symptomatic  feature. 

Symptoms.  1.  Beferrible  to  the  stomach. — The  symptoms  which 
attend  and  indicate  dyspepsia  are  to  a  large  extent  those  which  also 
accompany  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  various  organic  lesions  of  the 
stomach.  They  comprise  derangements  of  appetite,  derangements  of 
sensation,  flatulence  and  eructation,  nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  appetite  in  dyspeptic  patients  is  very  variable.  In  some  cases  it 
remains  but  little  affected,  or  there  is  simply  a  distaste  for  certain  articles 
of  diet ;  or,  without  there  being  any  actual  distaste,  experience  shows  that 
certain  alimentary  matters  formerly  taken  with  impunity  now  induce 
various  discomforts.  In  many  cases  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  and  occasion- 
ally this  amounts  to  absolute  repugnance  to  all  forms  and  varieties  of 
food.  In  many  cases,  again,  a  persistent  sense  of  uneasiness  or  emptiness, 
with  constant  craving  for  food,  is  a  marked  phenomenon  :  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  appetite  is  absolutely  increased ;  more  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  craving  is  changed  by  ihe  ingestion  of  even  small  quantities  of 
food  into  some  other  sensation  of  discomfort,  which  brings  the  meal  to  a 
speedy  dose.  Now  and  then,  and  especially  in  hysterical  females,  the 
appetite  becomes  depraved :  the  patient  not  merely  craving  for  aliments 
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which  are  of  an  unwholesome  character,  but  swaUowing  earth,  coals,  chalk, 
or  other  substances  which  are  either  wholly  devoid  of  alimentary  virtues, 
disgusting,  or  absolutely  injurious.    Thirst  may  or  may  not  be  present. 

The  abnormal  sensations  which  attend  dyspepsia  are  of  different  kinds. 
There  is  generaUy  uneasiness  or  pain.  A  sense  of  weight,  sinking,  fulness, 
shooting,  aching  or  burning,  referred  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  or  some 
neighbouring  part,  or  to  the  inter-scapular  region,  is  rarely  absent.  In 
some  cases  this  comes  on  mainly  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  disap- 
pears under  the  influence  of  a  meal ;  in  some  it  comes  on  wholly  after  food, 
and  lasts  during  the  whole  period  of  gastric  digestion ;  in  some  it  is  more 
or  less  constant,  being  present  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  but  b«coming 
aggravated  or  modified  after  a  meal.  In  other  cases  pain  comes  on  some 
Uttle  time  after  food  has  been  received  into  the  stomach,  it}[may  be  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  or  after  the  lapse  of  two,  three,  or 
four  hours.  Another  form  of  gastric  pain  is  described  as  connected  with 
dyspepsia — ^namely,  a  pain  of  great  intensity,  frequently  likened  to  that  of 
oramp,  which  comes  on  at  irregular  and  often  rare  intervals,  which  lasts 
a  variable  time,  and  is  usually  attended  with  marked  symptoms  of  faint- 
ness  or  collapse,  and  often  in  women  with  hysterical  i^enomena.  This 
pain,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  gouty  persons,  occupies  the  usual  position 
of  gastric  pains,  but  shoots  in  various  directions  upwards  into  the  chest 
and  downwards  into  the  abdomen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  variety 
of  gastrodynia  is  largely  confounded  with  pain  originating  in  other  than 
gastric  sources,  and  especially  with  that  due  to  the  passage  of  gall-stones. 
Epigastric  tenderness  is  not  usual. 

Flatulence  and  eructation  are  generally  complained  of  by  dyspeptics  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Flatulence^  usually  goes  along  with  sense  of  ful- 
ness or  distension  of  the  stomach,  and  other  of  the  imeasy  or  painful  fed- 
.  ings  which  have  been  considered.  The  accumulation  of  gas  is  indicated 
also  by  actual  distension  of  the  epigastric  region,  and  the  occurrence  of 
gurgling,  and  other  noises  within  the  stomach  ;  it  moreover  gives  rise  to 
eructation.  Eructation,  wliich  is  generally  attended  with  more  or  len 
relief  to  the  patient,  is  often  noisy,  and  effected  with  powerful  and 
uncontrollable  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles.  The  amount  of  wind 
thus  discharged  is  sometimes  enormous ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  so 
sudden  in  its  evolution  that  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  secreted  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Of  this,  however,  proof 
is  wanting ;  and  indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  really  derived 
from  decomposition  of  the  food.  The  gases  consist  of  carbonic  acid, 
hydro-carbons,  and  in  some  cases  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Together 
with  these,  small  quantities  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  not  unfre- 
quently  brought  up.  In  some  cases  the  quantity  of  matter  thus  discharged 
without  sensation  of  sickness  or  material  effort  is  very  considerable ;  and 
the  process  by  which  it  is  returned  is  sometimes  termed  rumination. 

Nausea  and  sickness,  again,  are  frequent  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  distressing.  In  many  cases  of  functional 
dyspepsia,  as  in  that  of  pregnancy,  nausea  often  goes  along  with  increased 
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appetite.  Sickness  is  osnally  preceded  by  nausea,  and  occurs  at  different 
times  and  with  various  degrees  of  severity.  Li  some  cases  it  comes  on 
when  the  stomach  is  empty ;  more  frequently  it  occurs  shortly  after  in- 
gestion ;  sometimes  it  does  not  happen  imtil  an  hour  or  two  after  a  meal ; 
and  occasionally  it  takes  place  at  irregular  and  long  intervals.  The 
material  vomited  presents  considerable  variety :  in  some  cases  it  is  simply 
the  food  but  little  altered ;  in  others  it  is  an  alkaline  ropy  mucus ;  in 
others  it  consists  mainly  of  the  ordinary  acid  juices  of  the  stomach ;  in 
others  it  is  a  neutral  watery  fluid  having  many  of  the  characters  of  the 
salivary  secretion.  In  other  instances  (and  especially  when  the  vomiting 
does  not  take  place  until  long  after  the  ingestion  of  food)  the  vomited 
matters  have  undergone  fermentation :  they  are  acid  from  the  develop- 
ment of  acetic,  lactic,  and  butyric  acids,  and  present,  on  standing,  a 
brownish  frothy  scum  and  a  more  or  less  abundant  sediment ;  or  else  they 
have  undergone  putrefactive  changes  and  have  an  offensive,  occasionally 
Totten-egg-like,  occasionally  ftecal  odour.  The  vomit  presents  as  much 
variety  in  amount  as  in  quahty  ;  sometimes  it  is  scanty,  and  little  more 
abundant  than  occurs  in  eructation ;  at  other  times  it  is  discharged  in 
mormons  quantities.  The  latter  occurrence  is  most  frequent  when  the 
vomiting  comes  on  some  hours  after  a  meal,  or  at  irregular  and  compara- 
tively long  intervals,  and  therefore  in  cases  of  obstructive  disease  of  the 
pylorus,  or  when  the  stomach,  from  whatever  cause,  is  abnormally  dilated 
and  sluggish  or  enfeebled.  It  may  be  observed  that  vomiting  immediately 
i^r  food  is  generally  indicative  of  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  that  the 
discharge  of  abundant  ropy  mucus  usually  imphes  the  presence  of  inflam- 
mation ;  that  fermentative  and  putrefactive  changes  point  to  long  retention 
of  alimentary  matters  in  the  stomach,  and  possibly  also  to  some  defect  of 
relation  between  the  quantity  of  food  ingested  and  the  quantity  of  gastric 
fluid  secreted  ;  and  that  always  after  long-continued  vomiting  the  contents 
of  the  duodenum,  inclusive  of  bile,  regurgitate  into  the  stomach,  and  thus 
mingle  with  the  vomit.  When  fermentation  takes  place  the  torula  cere- 
visin  may  always  be  discovered  in  great  abundance  in  the  vomited 
matters,  and  it  is  usually  under  similar  circumstances  that  the  sarcina 
ventriculi  also  may  be  recognised. 

The  term  pyrosis  is  generally  used  of  those  cases  in  which  a  clear  fluid 
is  vomited  or  eructated,  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  more  or  less 
severe  epigastric  pain,  and  at  times  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  nearly 
«mpty,  of  food.  The  quantity  of  fluid  brought  up  at  one  time  may  vary 
from  a  few  teaspoonfiils  to  several  pints.  It  is  usually  neutral,  but  may 
be  alkaline  or  acid.  Both  by  Budd  and  by  Frerichs  this  fluid,  when  of 
neutral  reaction,  is  looked  upon  as  being  saliva  which  has  been  swallowed. 
Pyrosis  is  not  unfrequently  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  ; 
but  in  its  most  typical  form  is  either  functional  or  due  to  tlie  constant  use 
of  certaia  irritating  articles  of  diet.  It  is  said  to  be  especially  common 
unong  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland  and  Lapland,  and  to  be  dependent 
on  the  quality  of  their  food. 

2.  Beferrible  to  other  organs, — Among  the  many  secondary  phenomena 
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of  dyspepsia,  those  connected  with  the  remaining  regions  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  first  claim  attention.  The  tcmgae  varies  in  character ;  it  is 
sometimes  clean  and  healthy,  sometimes  pale  and  flabby,  sometimes 
coated,  sometimes  cracked  or  fissured.  The  bowels  are  for  the  most  part 
constipated,  but  there  may  be  persistent  diarrhoea,  and  not  onfreqaently 
there  is  considerable  irregularity  of  action.  .  In  some  oases  of  indigestion, 
attended  with  looseness  of  bowels,  undigested  food  in  more  or  less  abnnd- 
ance  is  found  in  the  stools.  It  is  obvioos  that  in  these  cases  the  passage 
of  the  contents  along  the  bowel  is  exceedingly  rapid ;  and  in  many  of 
them,  according  to  Trousseau,  whose  experience  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  there  is  at  the  same  time  large  appetite,  with  rapid 
escape  of  food  from  the  stomach,  and  rapid  consequent  renewal  of  appetite. 
Trousseau  assumes  that  there  is  excessive  irritability  of  the  mosealar 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  that  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
food  is  carried  too  swiftly  onwards.  The  urine  is  frequently  affected,  and 
may  contain  an  excess  of  phosphates,  oxalates,  or  urates,  the  last  not 
unfirequently  being  deposited  as  a  lateritious  sediment.  The  action  of  the 
heart  is  commonly  quickened,  but  is  sometimes  slower  than  natural,  and 
often  variable.  Dyspeptic  patients  are  liable  to  palpitation  and  irregu- 
larity of  action,  coming  on  especially  after  meals  or  in  the  night.  Dys- 
pnoea is  apt  to  attend  the  attacks  of  palpitation  ;  and  a  variety  of  asthma 
has  been  referred  to  the  presence  of  indigestion.  Dyspeptic  patients  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  certain  forms  of  skin  disease,  such  as  urticaria,  ery- 
thema, hchen,  and  eczema,  but  above  all,  perhaps,  to  acne  rosacea,  and 
other  aUied  conditions  manifesting  themselves  upon  the  nose  and  cheeks. 
Elevation  of  temperature  and  other  distinct  febrile  symptoms  are  no 
necessary  features  of  dyspepsia ;  but  they  may  appear  if  the  dyspepsia  be 
connected  with  inflammatory  affections  of  the  stomach.  The  infiaenceof 
dyspepsia  and  of  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  stomach  ou  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  is  very  remarkable.  Vertigo,  headache,  intolerance 
of  light  and  sound,  depression  of  spirits,  irritability,  hypochondriasis, 
sleeplessness,  and  various  forms  of  neuralgia  are  all  of  common  occur- 
rence. The  severer  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  especially  those  in  which 
there  is  much  sickness,  are  usually  associated  with  more  or  less  debihtv 
and  emaciation.  Indeed,  purely  fimotional  affections  of  the  stomach, 
attended  either  with  total  loss  of  appetite  or  with  constant  vomiting  after 
food,  occasionally  induce  a  degree  of  emaciation  and  debUity  rivalling  that 
which  one  meets  with  in  the  last  stages  of  carcinoma  of  the  cardia  or 
pylorus,  or  of  pulmonary  phthisis  with  intestinal  ulceration.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  curious  to  observe  how,  notwithstanding  incessant 
vomiting,  patients  retain  a  fair  amount  of  plumpness. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  is  a  sutrject  of  considerable 
importance  and  no  Uttle  difBoulty,  and  demands  a  good  deal  of  firmness, 
savoir/mre,  sound  judgment,  and  readiness  of  resource  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  and  often  at  the  same  time  no  little  trust  and  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  as  far  aa 
may  be  the  circumstances  to  which  the  dyspepsia  owes  its^  origin,  or  those 
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vhich  determine  its  continaanoe,  and,  if  possible,  to  cure  or  obviate  them. 
With  this  object,  it  may  be  of  essential  importance:  to  insist  on  the 
proper  comminution  of  food,  to  see  that  tlie  teeth  are  in  good  order,  and 
if  not  that  they  are  supplemented  or  replaced  by  &lse  ones,  or  that  arti- 
ficial mastication  is  employed,  and  that  the  patient  gives  ample  time  to 
his  eating ;  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  meals,  so  that,  if  they  be 
fall  meals,  they  shall  be  separated  by  intervals  of  four  or  five  hours  at 
least,  or  if,  from  any  circumstance,  the  patient  is  compelled  to  take  only 
small  proportions  of  food  at  any  one  time,  the  intervals  between  them 
shall  be  correspondingly  reduced  ;  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  food  taken 
at  each  meal  and  daily,  in  the  sense  of  neither  letting  it  fall  below  what 
is  required,  nor  of  permitting  any  great  excess  ;  to  insist  that  the  food 
taken  shall  be  wholesome  and  readily  digestible,  and  that  especially  any 
article  of  diet  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  injurious  shall  be  strictly 
abjured.    There  are.  considerable  differences  in  regard  to  the  articles  of 
diet  which  are  most  suitable  for  different  dyspeptics ;  and,  in  order  to  treat 
successfully,  it  is  often  important  to  study  each  patient's  peculiarities  in 
this  respect.     It  may  be  stated  generally,  however,  that  all  rich  and 
greasy  compounds  and  fat  are  likely  to  disagree;  that  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl 
(whichever  be  selected)  should  be  well  cooked ;  that  raw  vegetables  should 
be  eschewed ;  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  (and  especially  those  in 
which  the  stomach  is  irritable  or  inflamed)  milk  and  &rinaceous  foods 
and  eggs  are  of  especial  value ;  that  ripe  fruits  are  admissible  and  often 
beneficial ;  and  that  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  only  moderately  in- 
dulged in.    In  many  cases  total  abstinence  from  alcohol  is  imperatively 
demanded.    Again,  it  is  always  important :  to  ascertain  the  morbid  con- 
dition, if  there  be  any,  under  which  the  stomach  is  labouring  (if  inflam- 
mation, ulcer,  or  growth  of  any  kind  be  present,  if  there  be  obstruction  at 
the  pylorus  or  at  the  cardia,  if  the  stomach  be  dilated  or  contracted,  and 
so  on) ;  and  to  determine  the  treatment  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  leeion  which  is  present.    It  is  of  equal  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  secondary  to  any  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, such  as  ansemia,  phthisis,  or  gout,  which  happens  to  be  asso- 
eiated  with  them,  in  order  that  we  may  direct  our  treatment  to  the  relief 
or  eture  of  the  essential  disease. 

The  above  remarks  are  not  intended  to  distract  attention  in  any  degree 
from  the  actual  symptoms  which  cause  the  patient's  sufferings.  These 
generally  need  special  treatment ;  but,  guided  by  the  principles  above  laid 
down,  we  may  in  most  cases  so  select  or  so  combine  our  remedies  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  relieve  local  symptoms,  on  the  other  to  remedy  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  the  dyspepsia  has  arisen. 

Lost  of  appetite  is  often  very  diflScult  of  treatment.  It  may,  however, 
in  some  cases  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  vegetable  tonics,  especially  gentian, 
quasaia,  calumba,  or  the  liquid  extract  of  cinchona,  in  combination  with 
small  quantities  of  rhubarb,  aromatics,  and  an  alkaline  carbonate  ;  or  by 
the  employment  of  quinine,  strychnia,  or  iron,  or  (if  there  be  constipation) 
of  aperients,  especially  rhubarb  and  aloes,  in  combination  with  aromatie 
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bitters.  But  food  has  often  to  be  administered  when  the  patient  has  not 
only  no  desire,  but  possibly  even  a  loathing,  for  it.  It  is  then  necessary 
«ither  to  study  the  patient's  fancies  by  making  freqaent  yariations  in  the 
food  which  is  placed  before  him,  or  to  administer  food  of  a  wholesome  uid 
suitable  character  in  small  quantities  and  at  short  intervals.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  indeed  to  employ  nutrient  enemata,  and  for  a  time 
partially  or  altogether  to  discontinue  the  use  of  food  by  the  mouth. 

Gastric  uneasiness  or  pain  needs  different  treatment  according  to  the 
«ircumstanoes  under  which  it  arises  or  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  imme- 
diately due.  When  it  occurs  mainly  during  the  period  in  which  the 
stomach  is  empty,  the  obvious  remedy  is  the  ingestion  of  food ;  it  may 
then  be  necessary  to  take  meals  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  in  health, 
or  to  relieve  the  uneasiness  in  these  intervab  by  taking  a  biscuit  or  some 
other  hght  and  easily  digested  refreshment.  It  not  unfreqnently  happens 
that  persons  otherwise  healthy,  who  have  nothing  after  their  dinner  at 
five,  six,  or  seven  o'clock,  wake  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  gastralgia, 
or  complain  of  similar  pain  with  nausea  and  perhaps  sickness  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  proper  treatment  for  such  cases  is  the  taking  either  of  a  Ugfat 
supper  before  going  to  bed  or  of  a  light  meal  before  rising  in  the  morning. 
When  pain  occurs  immediately  after  the  ingestion  of  food  it  implies  the 
presence  of  morbid  irritability,  inflammation,  or  organic  mischief  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  and  may  be  treated  partly  by  regulation  and  selection 
•of  diet,  and  partly  by  the  use  of  drugs,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  hydro- 
«yanic  acid,  or  bismuth,  given  before  food.  If  the  pain  be  dependent  on 
flatulent  distension,  peppermint,  ginger,  and  other  carminatives  are  gene- 
rally useful.  Mineral  acids,  and  the  earthy  or  alkaline  carbonates,  are 
often  valuable  in  relieving  pain,  as  they  are  in  relieving  other  dyapeptie 
symptoms.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  d  priori  which  remedies 
sxe  best  suited  for  any  particular  case.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  when  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  are  alkaline  ot 
neutral,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  inflammatory  conditions,  acids  are  indi- 
cated ;  that  when  they  are  acid,  alkalies,  if  not  specially  indicated,  are  at 
all  events  more  suitable.  Opium  is  of  great  value  in  the  relief  of  gastric 
pain,  and  may  frequently  be  advantageously  combined  with  other  remedial 
agents,  especially  perhaps  bismuth  or  kino.  When  the  gastralgia  is  severe, 
and  especially  if  it  be  of  a  spasmodic  character,  and  associated  with  Cunt- 
ness  or  collapse,  opium  may  be  regarded  as  our  sheet-anchor.  It  dionld 
be  given  in  large  and,  if  necessary,  repeated  doses.  BUsters  and  other 
counter-irritants,  or  fomentations,  to  the  epigastric  r^on.  are  often 
useful. 

For  flatulence  and  eructation,  carminatives,  and  more  espedally  the 
«8senti^  oils,  some  of  the  oleo-  or  gum-resins,  unmonia,  or  brandy  in 
small  quantities,  are  generally  beneficial ;  but  they  are  beneficial  rwther 
by  assuaging  present  uneasiness  and  dispersing  wind  by  eructation  than 
by  any  direct  curative  influence.  For  reheving  these  coudititma,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  for  checking  vomiting,  careful  attention  most  always  be 
paid  to  the  qoahty,  quantity,  and  times  of  administration  of  food. 
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Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  benefited  by  various  agents :  by  ice  in 
small  quantities ;  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously given  in  an  effervescing  form  with  lemon-juice  or  citric  or  tar- 
taric acid  /  by  oxalate  of  cerium,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  lime-water, 
bismuth,  nitrate  or  oxide  of  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  creasote.  When 
flatulence,  eructation,  and  vomiting  are  dependent  on,  or  associated  with, 
fermentation  or  putre&ction  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  special  treat- 
ment may  be  called  for :  fermentation  may  be  checked  by  the  use  of 
«reasote,  sulphite  of  soda,  or  sulphurous  acid ;  putrefaction  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  mineral  acids  and  more  especially  hydrochloric  acid,  with  which 
pepsine  may  be  combined. 

In  pyrosis  or  water-brash  the  above  forms  of  treatment  may  be  service- 
Able,  but  generally  bismuth  alone  or  combined  with  opium,  or  the  vege- 
table astringents  conjoined  with  a  narcotic  (the  compound  kino  powder, 
for  example),  appears  to  have  a  special  value.  In  cases  in  which  the 
stomach  is  excessively  dilated  it  has  been  recommended  to  empty  the 
organ  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  then  to 
wash  it  out. 

Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  all  cases  of  chronic  dys- 
pepeda  hygienic  treatment,  inclusive  of  moderate  exercise,  regulated  hours, 
well-ventilated  rooms,  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  is  of  considerable 
importance. 


XIX.  DIARRH(EA. 


The  term  diarrhoea,  Uke  the  term  dyspepsia,  is  applied  to  a  symptom  or 
{Tonp  of  symptoms  common  to  a  wide  range  of  morbid  conditions,  of 
which  the  majority  are  discussed  in  various  parts  of  this  volume.  It  is 
needless,  therefore,  as  well  as  inappropriate,  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
here  at  any  great  length. 

CoMsaticn. — Diarrhoea  is  of  common  occurrence  at  some  period  or 
other  in  the  course  of  many  febrile  or  other  constitutional  maladies.    It 
not  unfrequently  complicates  hepatic  and  splenic  disease,   and  other 
affections  which  induce  undue  congestion  of  the  portal  vessels  and  their 
tributaries.    It  is  one  of  the  ordinary  consequences  of  organic  lesions,  of 
whatever  kind,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.     It  is  frequently 
induced  by  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  same  tract,  by  the  ingestion  of 
nnwholeaome  or  irritating  articles  of  food,  and  by  over-eating.      It  is 
•certain,  also:   that  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  nervous  influences,  and 
-especially  by  anxiety,  fear,  and  aUied  mental  emotions  ;  and  that  exces- 
:8ive  or  perverted  secretion  from  the  alimentary  canal,  or  from  the  glands 
which  open  into  it,  has  a  large  share  in  its  production.    Among  circum- 
stances which  exert  an  important  influence  in  causing  diarrhoea  are  age, 
Jiabits,  and  season,  with  other  climatic  conditions.    Thus  it  is  pecuUarly 
frequent  amongst  young  children,  especially  at  or  about  the  times  of 
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weaning  and  teething ;  again,  it,  or  its  converse — constipation — ia  very 
apt  to  follow  upon  dietetic  and  other  changes  of  habit ;  and  farther,  the 
influence  of  hot  weather,  and  especially  in  this  country  of  the  later  summer 
months,  and  of  alternations  of  temperature,  in  its  causation  is  well  known. 

In  considering  the  pathology  of  diarrhoea,  we  shall  first  discuss  the 
influence  of  the  contents  of  the  gastro-intestinad  canal  in  its  cansatian. 
It  is  the  presence  of  alimentary  matters  which,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  normal  secretions,  excites  those  peristaltic  movements  which 
terminate  with  de&9cation.  The  bowels  as  well  as  the  stomach  are  no 
doubt  in  many  cases  very  long-suffering ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they 
are  frequently  stimulated  to  unwonted  action  by  the  matters  whidi  gain 
entrance  into  them.  Excess  of  even  wholesome  food,  the  ingestion  of 
difficultly  digestible  or  im wholesome  matters,  the  use  of  polluted  water, 
even  the  transmission  from  the  stomach  of  imperfectly  reduced  contents, 
or  of  such  as  are  undergoing  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  are  all  likely 
to  cause  intestinal  disturbance,  with  consecutive  diarrhoea.  Again,  ex- 
cessive discharges  from  the  liver  or  intestinal  surface,  especially  if  they  as- 
sume an  inflammatory  character,  do,  even  when  themselves  determined  by 
the  influence  of  irritating  alimentary  matters,  materially  promote  the  ab- 
normal action  of  the  bowels.  Amongst  causes  of  inteetinal  irritation  most 
also  be  included  prolonged  constipation,  or  excessive  accumulation  of  faaees. 

Of  the  important  part  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowels  plays  in 
relation  to  diarrhoea  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  It  is,  in  £act,  by  the 
influence  of  the  contents  on  this  surfoce  that  they  are  themselves  in- 
fluential in  causing  it.  The  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
promote  diarrhoea  are  (omitting  morbid  growths,  degenerative  changes, 
and  other  destructive  lesions)  irritability,  irritation,  and  catarrhal  in- 
flammation. In  the  first  case,  the  over-sensitive  surface  resents  the 
contact  of  the  normal  intestinal  contents,  and  excites  the  muscular  walls 
to  propel  them  rapidly  onwards ;  in  the  second,  the  healthy  intestmal 
walls  are  excited  to  unwonted  action  and  over-secretion  by  the  irritatiog 
matters  which  are  in  contact  with  them ;  in  the  last  there  is  actual  in- 
flammation present,  with  more  or  less  important  change  in  the  character 
and  quantity  of  the  secreted  juices. 

Without  the  action  of  the  intestinal  muscular  walls,  diarrhcea  eoold 
not  exist ;  it  is  owing  indeed  to  their  powerfal  and  frequently  recurring 
peristaltic  movements,  for  the  most  part  reflectorially  excited  from  tiw 
mucous  surfuse,  that  the  contents  of  the  bowels  are  carried  onwards  with 
unwonted  energy.  But  their  action  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  it  is  quite  possible  (as  has  been  proved 
experimentally)  for  energetic  peristalsis  to  be  excited  by  the  direct  irrita- 
tion of  these  nerves,  and  hence  for  similar  movements  to  be  indooed 
through  their  agency  by  causes  originating  in  the  central  nervous  organs 
or  other  remote  sources  of  irritation.  Trousseau,  indeed,  refers  one  form 
of  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  one  form  of  dyspepsia  which  is  commonly 
associated  with  it,  to  increased  tonicity  of  the  intestinal  and  gastm 
muscles — a  condition  which,  if  it  exist,  is  evidently  dependent  oa  nervous 
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agency.  The  influence  of  depressing  passions  in  causing  diarrhoea  is 
«xerted  obviously  through  the  nervous  system  ;  but  whether  this  operates 
by  simply  augmenting  peristaltic  movement,  or  in  the  first  instance  pro- 
moting excessive  flow  of  mucus  and  other  fluids  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
is  a  question  which  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  decide. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — By  diarrhoea  we  mean  strictly  the  actual 
discharge,  from  the  anus  of  unformed  or  fluid  motions  in  greater  quantity 
or  more  frequently  than  natural.  But  owing  to  the  remarkable  length 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  variations  in  its  structure  and  functions 
in  different  parts  of  its  course,  we  may  have  conditions  which  correspond 
essentially  to  diarrhoea  developed  at  different  parts  and  leading  to  differ- 
^aai  results.  Thus  if  the  affection  involve  the  large  intestine,  diarrhoea 
{dysenteric  in  character)  will  certainly  tnsue ;  if,  however,  it  attack  the 
upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  the  diarrhoea  (so  to  speak)  may  only  occur 
b^ween  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum,  or  between  these  and  the  csecnm : 
the  patient  will  suffer  from  cohc  or  griping,  but  instead  of  frequent  loose 
evacuations  there  may  be  actual  constipation. 

As  regards  the  characters  of  the  alvine  discharges,  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  much  variety,  dependent  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  ingesta, 
partly  on  the  amount  and  quaUty  of  the  secretions  of  the  different  glan- 
dular organs,  partly  on  the  fermentative  and  other  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  bowel,  and  partly  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  carried  onwards  to  the  anal  orifice.  We  may  discover  in  the 
evacuations  sohd  masses  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  fat  which  has  not 
been  saponified,  comparatively  large  quantities  of  only  slightly  modified 
starch,  and,  in  young  infants,  coagulated  but  otherwise  scarcely  altered 
milk.  They  may  contain  large  quantities  of  mucus,  unmixed  if  it  be 
secreted  by  the  large  intestine,  incorporated  and  imparting  pallor  and 
fluidity  if  it  be  furnished  by  the  remoter  portions  of  the  bowel.  Or  the 
dischuges  may  be  exceedingly  copious  and  almost  watery  in  character, 
and  may  contain  either  large  quantities  or  mere  traces  of  biliary  colouring 
matter.  Fluidity  of  the  evacuations  may  be  due  in  large  measure  to  simple 
hurry  in  the  transmission  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  to  the  con- 
sequent escape  with  the  feeces  of  those  natural  secretions  which  under 
normal  circumstances  would  have  been  reabsorbed ;  there  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  dependent  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  on  excessive  secretion.  When  fermentation  or  decomposition 
occurs,  there  is,  attending  the  diarrhoea,  much  discharge  of  flatus,  which 
is  often  exceedingly  offensive  ;  and  the  evacuations,  which  are  watery  and 
fetid,  present  a  frothy  or  yeast-like  character.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  yeast-fungus  or  the  sarcina  ventriculi  may  generally  be  discovered  in 
them.  When  the  contents  are  propelled  along  the  intestinal  canal  with 
great  rapidity,  there  is  insufficient  time  for  digestion,  at  all  events  for  in- 
testinal digestion,  to  be  efficiently  performed ;  and  it  is  under  such  cir- 
eomstances  that  the  condition  termed  lientery,  or  the  passage  of  undigested 
food,  frequently  takes  place.  We  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ovarian  and  other  cysts,  hydatid  tumours  and  abscesses,  may  open 
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into  the  bowel  and  give  rise  to  diarrhoeal  stools,  of  which  their  co&tento 
form  an  important  and  often  obvious  constituent. 

The  essential  symptoms  of  diarrhoea  are  pain  and  the  occurrence  of 
loose  stools ;  bat  with  these  are  usually  associated  others  of  more  or  lesft 
severity  and  importance.  Pain  of  an  aching,  griping,  or  colicky  character 
is  generally  present,  coming  on  at  inten'als,  attended  with  borborygmi  and 
manifest  movements  of  the  bowel,  and  varying  in  its  seat.  It  difier» 
in  severity,  and  is  sometimes  so  intense  that  the  patient  rolls  about  or 
writhes  in  agony,  and  a  state  of  partial  collapse,  with  coldness  of  sor&ce, 
perspirations,  and  feeble  pulse,  is  induced.  If  it  be  developed  high  op  in 
the  course  of  the  bowel,  vomiting  not  onfrequently  takes  place ;  if  it  occur 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  spasmodic  expulsive  actions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  excited.*  There  is  not  usually  abdominal  tender- 
ness ;  the  pain,  indeed,  is  often  relieved  by  pressure  or  friction.  In  some 
cases  of  diarrhcea,  copious  evacuations  take  place  with  little  or  no  uneasines 
or  pain.  The  different  characters  of  the  stools  have  already  been  detailed. 
It  remains  to  say :  that  the  quantities  discharged  vary  within  wide  limits, 
and  are  sometimes  as  enormous  as  they  are  in  cases  of  epidemic  dudeia; 
and  that  the  frequency  of  the  evacuations  presents  equal  variety.  Anurn^ 
the  associated  symptoms,  which  may  or  may  not  be  present,  are  drjness 
or  coating  of  the  tongue,  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  anorexia  tod 
thirst,  nausea,  vomiting  and  eructation,  giddiness,  headache,  and,  as  Jia» 
already  been  stated,  symptoms  of  faintness  or  collapse,  sometimes  alter- 
nating with  flashes  of  heat  and  slight  febrile  distiurbance.  When  diartiiceft 
is  profuse,  and  at  the  same  time  chronic,  innutrition  with  emaciation  and 
loss  of  strength  ensues ;  and  death  may  ultimately  result  eithw  from  simple 
exhaustion  or  from  the  supervention  of  comphcations. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  specify  in  detail  the  different  charaetniitie 
features  of  the  many  various  forms  of  diarrhcea  which  are  met  with  in 
practice,  or  to  insist  on  the  extreme  difficulty  and  frequent  impossibility 
of  distinguishing  functional  diarrhcea,  which  is  now  under  consideratiaa. 
from  the  diarrhoea  of  intestinal  lesions.  There  are  two  forms  of  dianhoa. 
however,  which  call  for  particular  remark,  namely,  infanHU  diarrheea,  mi 
mmmer  (English)  cholera.  Although  receiving  different  names  it  wooU 
be  difficult  to  draw  any  clear  line  of  distinction  between  the  min1>id  oob- 
ditions  here  associated.  We  shall,  therefore,  combine  their  deeoqitioB. 
In&nts,  especially  at  or  about  the  time  of  weaning,  are  renuurkaUyapttt^ 
be  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  and  to  &11  victims  to  it ;  and  this  tendency  » 
greatly  increased  during  the  summer  months  when  diarrhceal  oompUinu 
are  common  not  only  in  children  but  in  adults.  The  attack,  wfaetfaff  k 
the  in&nt  or  the  adult,  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  sometimes  nper- 
venes  in  the  course  of  some  slight gastro-intestinal disturbance.  ItxauO; 
commences  with  copious  and  repeated  vomiting,  first  of  the  nonnal  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  tlien  of  watery  fluid,  containing  bile.  The  diante* 
is  at  first  characterised  by  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  lower  bowd 
but  little  altered ;  bat  gradually  the  evacuations  beoome  mate  and  bor 
thin  and  watery,  though  still  tinged  and  not  mifr«quentiy  green  widi 
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biliary  colouring  matter.  With  these  phenomena  are  associated  intense 
thirst,  mach  pain  and  griping  in  the  belly,  which  is  usually  retracted,  and 
crampe  in  the  limbs,  together  with  collapse,  indicated  by  coldness  of 
sur&ce,  rapidity  and  feebleness  of  pulse,  pmched  features,  sunken  eyes 
surrounded  by  dark  circles,  bluish  finger-nails,  sighing  respiration,  altered 
voice,  and  restlessness.  The  symptoms  have,  in  fact,  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  Asiatic  cholera,  but  differ  from  them  clinically  in  the  circum- 
stances :  that  the  evacuations  rarely  if  ever  assume  the  rice-water 
character,  or  are  devoid  of  bile ;  that  the  urine  is  not  generally  suppressed  ; 
and  that  the  collapse  is  neither  so  sudden  nor  so  extreme  as  that  of  the 
epidemic  disease.  Nevertheless  the  affection  is  very  dangerous,  carrying 
off  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  whom  it  attacks,  and  not  unfrequently 
proving  &tal  to  adults.  If  recovery  take  place  from  the  stage  of  collapse, 
a  febrile  stage  ensues  in  which  the  temperature  rises,  the  surfsrce  assumes 
a  normal  or  febrile  aspect,  the  tongue  gets  red  and  dry,  and  the  eva- 
cuations (which  probably  remain  diarrhoeal)  acquire  something  of  a 
dysenteric  character.  The  patient  becomes  dull  and  lethargic,  and,  if  & 
child,  &lls  into  a  condition  of  stupor,  with  moaning  plaintive  cries,  and 
jactitation,  which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  symptoms  of  cerebral 
disease.  The  period  of  collapse  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours ;  and  it  is  especiaUy  during  this  period  that  death  is  likely 
to  occur.  The  later  stage  may  be  continued  for  several  days  or  for  a 
week  or  two. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  diarrhcBa  must  depend  mainly  upon  the 
causes  to  which  it  is  due  and  the  symptoms  with  which  it  is  attended. 
When  it  is  distinctly  the  consequence  of  alimentary  errors,  it  is  usually 
best  at  the  commencement  to  aid  the  removal  of  offending  matters  either 
by  emetics,  such  as  mustard  and  water  or  a  full  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  or  by 
purgative  medicines,  such  as  hyd.  c.  cret&,  blue  pill,  Gregory's  powder, 
compound  rhubarb  pill,  an  ordinary  black  draught,  or  castor-oil.  Such  mea- 
sures may  effect  a  cure  ;  but,  if  the  diarrhoea  still  persist,  carminatives  and 
astringents  may  be  requisite.  Of  these  compound  kino  powder,  aromatic 
chalk  and  opium,  chalk  mixture,  or  lime-water  or  bismuth  combined  with 
vegetable  astringents,  opium  or  rhubarb,  may  be  efficacious.  If  these  fiul, 
recourse  may  be  had,  according  to  circumstances,  to  tannic  acid,  lead  and 
opiam,  copper,  percliloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphuric  acid.  An 
essential  element  in  the  treatment,  however,  and  one  which  is  alone  often 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  partial  or  complete  abstinence  from  food  for  a 
time,  and  subsequent  limitation  of  the  patient's  dietary  to  such  matters  as 
are  bland  and  easily  digestible.  Milk,  arrow-root,  and  such-like  substances, 
broths,  toast,  and  simple  well-baked  biscuits,  are  especially  suitable.  In  the 
case  of  young  children  no  purgative  medicines  probably  are  better  than 
y>m.l1r  and  mercury,  Gregory's  powder,  and  castor-oil ;  and  no  combination 
of  astringents  and  aromatics  better  than  aromatic  chalk  and  opium  or  small 
quantities  of  catechu,  opium,  aromatic  chalk,  and  syrup  of  ginger  in  solu- 
tion. In  this  case,  too,  especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  diet.  If  the 
child  has  been  weaned  it  may  be  necessary  to  supply  it  again  from  the 
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breast ;  or  to  provide  it  with  asses'  or  goate'  milk ;  or  to  feed  it  with 
skimmed  cow's  milk  to  which  lime-water  may  be  added,  or  with  well- 
baked  floor  or  suitable  biscuit-powder  diffused  or  sospended  in  water  or 
nulk.  If  the  diarrhoea  be  of  distiactly  inflammatory  origin,  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  is  needed ;  purgatives  may  still  be  requisite  in  the 
early  stages,  but  castor-oil  or  salines  are  probably  to  be  preferred.  Dietetic 
treatment  also  in  these  cases  is  of  great  importance.  If  there  be  much 
abdominal  uneasiness  or  griping,  warm  fomentations  or  mustard  plaisters 
to  the  parietes,  or  the  warm  bath,  may  be  beneficial. 

In  the  choleraic  form  of  diarrhoea,  which  attacks  yonng  children  and 
adults  mainly  in  the  summer  time,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  at  first  to 
arrest  the  diarrhoeal  phenomena.  Trousseau  regards  the  mustud  bath 
(made  by  enclosing  a  cold  paste  of  mustard  in  a  muslin  bag  and  squeezing 
this  in  the  water  of  the  warm  bath  until  the  latteris  sufficiently  impregnated) 
as  the  most  powerful  and  efficacious  remedy  ;  and  directs  that  it  should  be 
employed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  mustard  causes  some 
tingling  of  the  surface,  and  that  it  should  be  repeated  if  necessary.  For 
internal  treatment  the  exhibition  of  iced  water,  rice-water,  decoction  of 
barley,  skimmed  milk,  or  the  eau  albumineute  of  Trousseau  (made  by 
-dilutbig  the  whites  of  four  eggs  with  about  If  pints  of  water,  sweetened 
with  sugar  and  flavoured  with  orange-flower  water)  may  be  resOTted  to 
with  advantage.  During  the  same  period  emetic  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
purgative  doses  of  the  hyd.  c.  creta,  are  of  common  use  and  strongly  reecmi- 
mended ;  but  if  the  collapse  be  serious,  diffusible  stimulants,  snch  as  ether 
&nd  ammonia,  or  some  form  of  alcoholic  beverage,  is  demanded.  At  this 
period  opium  is  a  remedy  of  questionable  efficacy,  and  in  the  case  of  yonng 
«hildren  should  be  carefully  avoided.  With  the  cessation  of  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting  and  the  supervention  of  febrile  symptoms  the  diet  above  recom- 
mended must  still  be  continued,  but  the  medicinal  treatment  must  now 
be  that  which  is  beneficial  in  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and 
may  include  such  drugs  as  bismuth,  chalk,  and  lime-water,  with  opom. 

Chronic  diarrhoea  is  often  very  intractable,  and  requires  mnch  judicious 
management  for  its  successful  treatment.  Hence  attention  to  diet  is  d 
supreme  importance.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  lay  down  tmy  definite 
rules  in  reference  thereto.  In  many  cases  fluid  nutriment  is  most  suitable ; 
in  some  food  is  best  administered  in  the  solid  form ;  in  some  the  £arinaoe« 
agree  best,  in  some  alimentary  matters  derived  from  the  animal  kingdcHn. 
We  must  be  guided  in  each  case,  partly  by  the  patient's  own  feelings  and 
experience,  partly  by  the  special  symptoms  present  and  the  character  <d  the 
evacuations,  and  partly,  of  course,  by  the  opinion  which  we  form  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  attack.  In  such  cases  it  not  unfrequently  happois 
that  the  diarrhoea  is  kept  up  by  the  habitual  use  of  some  unsuitable  article 
of  diet,  or  by  the  constant  presence  of  some  hygienic  condition  inJTn'f^  to 
the  patient's  health,  or  by  the  continued  indulgence  in  habits  which  are 
injurious  to  him.  It  is  in  chronic  diarrhoea  (especially  in  children )  that  the 
use  of  raw  meat  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  food  has  been  so  strongly 
advocated.   The  lean  of  beef  or  mutton  should  be  selected,  minced,  pounded 
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in  a  mortar,  squeezed  throngfa  a  siere,  and  given  either  in  the  form  of  the 
simple  pulp,  or  mingled  with  sugar,  red-currant  jeUy,  or  other  similar 
sobstanoes.  It  should  be  administered  at  first  in  small  doses,  and  then 
gradually  increased.  Trousseau  has  thus  given  as  much  as  a  pound  a  day 
to  a  child  less  than  three  years  old.  We  must  not  forget  the  danger 
^hich  in  taking  raw  meat  our  patient  incurs  of  becoming  affected  with 
tenia — a  danger  which  both  Trousseau  and  Goodeve  have  shown  not  to  be 
£BJMsiful.  For  medicinal  treatment  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  various 
vegetable  astringents  and  bitters,  or  to  bismuth,  silver,  copper,  or  iron,  or 
to  the  mineral  acids,  or  to  rhubarb  or  ipecacuanha,  or  to  opium,  nor  must 
we  foi^t  the  benefit  which  may  result  from  the  occasional  administration 
of  saline  or  stomachic  purgatives. 


Section  IV.— DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER  AND  PANCREAS. 
I.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

A.  Anatomical  Relations. 

In  investigating  hepatic  diseases,  a  carefal  examination  of  the  hepatic 
Tegion  should  not  be  neglected.  The  healthy  liver  occupies  the  ri^t 
hypochondrium,  extending  across  the  scrobioulus  cordis  into  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  ;  and  throughout  this  extent  is  accurately  adapted  to  the  vault 
of  the  diaphragm.  In  the  recumbent  posture  the  lower  edge  is  usually 
ecmoealed  by  the  lower  margin  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  except  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  epigastric  region,  where  small  portions  of  the  right  and 
left  lobes  lie  uncovered.  The  position  of  this  edge  varies,  however,  during 
respiration — descending  somewhat  in  inspiration,  ascending  again  in  expi- 
ration ;  it  descends  also  to  a  slight  extent  when  the  sitting  or  upright  pos- 
ture is  assumed.  Moreover,  in  women  who  lace  tightly,  and  occasionally 
in  other  healthy  persons,  it  may  be  found  as  much  as  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occu- 
pies normally  a  higher  position  than  usual.  The  upper  limit  of  the  liver 
necessarily  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  and  is  higher,  therefore,  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  The 
vpper  margin,  however,  of  that  area  of  its  upper  surface  which  has  only 
the  diaphragm  and  thoracic  walls  in  front  of  it  occupies  a  lower  level, 
corresponds  to  the  lower  and  outer  margin  of  the  right  lung,  and  varies 
-with  the  varying  positions  of  that  margin.  Adopting  Frerichs's  estimates, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  (liable  to  more  or  less  variation) :  in  the  qipple 
line,  the  true  upper  boundary  of  the  liver  corresponds  to  the  fifth  interspace, 
^he  line  of  separation  between  the  edge  of  the  lung  and  the  liver  to  the 
sixth  rib  ;  in  the  axillary  line,  the  former  to  the  seventh  interspace,  the 
Ifttter  to  the  eighth  rib ;  and  near  the  vertebral  column,  the  former  to  the 
Aenth  interspace,  the  latter  to  the  eleventh  rib.    All  that  region  to  which 
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the  liver  is  immediately  subjacent  is  dull  or  nearly  so  on  percosaon ;  and 
in  front  and  to  the  left  the  upper  part  of  that  region  merges  in  the  cardiac 
area,  and  below  and  behind  in  that  of  the  right  kidney.  General  in- 
crease in  the  bulk  of  the  liver  is  attended  both  by  the  ascent  of  the  upper 
margin  of  the  hepatic  area  into  the  chest,  and  by  the  descent  of  its 
lower  margin  into  the  aBdomen — the  latter  being  necessarily  the  nuoe 
considerable.  The  lower  margin  then  can  generally  be  well  distinguiahed, 
with  all  its  characteristic  peculiarities  of  ontUne.  In  some  cases  it 
descends  into  the  iliac  and  hypogastric  regions.  When,  however,  the 
enlargement  of  the  liver  is  irregular,  or  due  to  the  presence  of  tumours. 
in  some  cases  its  extension  is  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  thoracie 
cavity,  and  the  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  maj 
be  distinctly  protruded  over  it ;  in  other  cases  its  extension  takes  place 
mainly  downwards,  and  the  irregularity  of  form  of  the  affected  organ 
may  then  be  readily  distinguished  through  the  abdominal  walls.  When 
the  liver  diminishes  in  size  its  area  of  dulnesa  shrinks  correspondingly,  and 
sometimes  whoUy  disappears.  Occasionally,  moreover,  under  these  and 
other  circumstances,  the  intestines  rise  up  and  intervene  between  the 
liver  and  parietes. 

B.    Physiological  Consideratums. 

In  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  diseases  of  the  liver,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  have  some  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  ihe 
functions  which  this  organ  has  to  perform,  and  on  the  disturbance  or  modi- 
fication of  which  many  of  the  more  important  or  striking  phenomena  of 
hepatic  disease  necessarily  depend.  In  the  brief  review  of  this  subject, 
which  we  are  now  about  to  place  before  the  reader,  we  shall  avail  oursdveE 
largely  of  the  masterly  summary  given  by  Dr.  Mnrchison  in  his  work  on 
the  functional  derangements  of  the  liver. 

The  liver  appears  to  have  at  least  three  important  and  more  or  less 
distinct  offices  to  fulfil.  First,  starchy  and  saccharine  matters,  brou^t  to 
it  by  the  portal  vessels  from  the  alimentary  canal,  are  converted  by  it  into 
glycogen  (CgHioOs),  a  substance  resembling  dextrine,  and  convertible,  like 
it,  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  albuminoid  ferments.  Glycogen  is  formed 
and  stored  in  the  hepatic  cells,  whence  (especially  during  the  intervals  of 
fasting)  it  is  removed  in  the  form  of  sugar  by  the  hepatic  veins,  and  Umd 
distributed :  partly,  for  the  maintenance  of  heat,  to  be  converted  by  the 
respired  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  partly  to  take  an  important 
share  in  the  growth,  development,  and  functional  activity  of  cells,  and 
probably  even  in  the  development  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
Further,  glycogen  is  probably  convertible  into  fat,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  source  of  accumulation  of  oil  in  the  hepatic  cells,  or  of 
adipose  deposition  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Second,  albuminous  matters, 
whether  derived  directly  from  the  food,  or  constituting  an  essential  pari 
of  the  blood,  and  especially  fibrine,  appear  to  become  reduced,  through  the 
agency  of  the  liver,  into  various  simpler  compoimds.  These  include 
glycogen,  the  destination  of  which  has  already  been  considered,  and  effete 
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matters,  such  as  leucine  (CeHjjNO])  and  tyrosine  (GgHnNOs),  which  are 
ultimately  resolved  into  uric  acid  (C6H4N4O3),  and  more  particularly  into 
urea  (CH^NgOi),  and  then  discharged  with  the  urine.  Urea  itself  appears, 
At  all  events  to  some  extent,  to  be  manu&ctured  in  the  liver.  Third,  the 
liver  secretes  bile.  This  is  a  thin,  transparent,  golden-yellow  fluid,  which 
gets  viscid  and  assumes  a  darker  colour  in  the  gall-bladder  in  consequence 
of  its  admixture  with  mucus.  Boughly  speaking,  about  two  pints  of  bile 
Are  secreted  daily  by  a  healthy  adult,  of  which  from  9  to  17  parts  per  cent. 
consist  of  solid  matters.  These  comprise  small  though  varying  proportions 
-of  mucus,  fat,  salts,  and  compounds  due  to  the  disintegration  of  albuminous 
substances,  but  mainly  certain  ingredients  of  special  interest  and  import- 
ance, namely  resinous  acids  in  combination  with  soda,  colouring  matter, 
and  cholesterine.  The  resinous  acids,  which  are  two  in  number,  are  the 
glycocholio  and  the  taurocholio ;  they  are  both  conjugate  acids,  the  former 
being  formed  by  the  union  of  glycocoU  (GsHjNOi)  with  oholic  acid 
(Cg4H4o05),  the  latter  by  the  union  of  taurine  (CjHyNOsS)  with  cholic 
acid.  The  latter  acid  contains  all  the  sulphur  of  the  bile,  and  to  it  the 
bitterness  of  this  fluid  is  due.  The  peculiar  colour  of  bile  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  pigment  now  termed  bilirubine  (C 1  gH ,  gN}03 ).  This  readily 
undergoes  oxidation  even  in  the  gall-bladder,  becoming  successively  yel- 
low, green,  brown,  and  black.  Bilirubine  crystaUises  in  ruby-ooloured, 
rhomboidal  crystals,  which  are  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  distinguishable  from 
hsmstoidine  crystals,  but  chemically  are  said  to  contain  one  atom  more 
of  carbon.  Cholesterine  forms  a  small  but  constant  part  of  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  bile,  and  is  usually  the  jjxsdn  constituent  of  biliary 
calculi.  As  regards  the  sources  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  bOe, 
it  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  they  are,  like  urea,  formed  in  the 
blood,  and  simply  separated  from  it  by  the  Uver  ;  by  others  that  they  are 
a,  product  of  that  disintegrating  power  which  the  liver  itself  has  over  the 
albuminous  and  other  matters  which  are  brought  within  its  influence. 
The  latter  view  is  now  generally  accepted.  Taurocholic  and  glycocholic 
adds  appear,  therefore,  to  be  products  of  that  disintegration  of  albuminous 
substances  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ;  and  biUrubine  to 
be  a  derivative  of  the  colouring  matter  furnished  by  disintegrating  blood- 
corpuscles.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  junr.,  that  the 
cholesterine  of  the  bile  is  to  be  traced  to  the  disintegration  of  nervous 
tissue,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Uver  is  the  separation  of 
this  fatty  matter  from  the  blood.  The  purpose  and  destination  of  the  bile 
have  been  equally  a  matter  of  dispute.  There  is  Uttle  doubt,  however, 
that  the  bile  is  an  important  agent  in  the  saponification  and  absorption 
of  fats,  and  even  in  the  assimilation  of  albuminous  matters,  and  further, 
that  it  promotes  peristaltic  action,  and  arrests  decomposition.  It  is 
certain  ^at  it  is  only  in  some  small  degree  excrementitious,  the  great 
bollc  of  it,  like  sahva  and  gastric  juice,  being  reabsorbed,  in  a  more  or 
lees  modified  condition,  into  the  system.  The  excrementitious  parts 
comprise  portions  of  the  colouring  matter  and  of  cholic  acid,  and  certain 
derivatives  of  cholesterine.    The  parts  which  are  reabsorbed  comprise  the 
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taurine,  the  glycocoll,  the  greater  part  of  the  cholic  acid,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  colouring  matter ;  vHiich  last,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  becomes  converted  into  the  pigment  of  the  urine. 

G.  Pathological  Contiderationt. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  above  observations  how  nume- 
rous and  various  are  the  ways  in  which  diseases  of  the  liver  may  affect  the 
nutritive  and  other  processes  of  the  body,  and  how  numerous  and  varions 
are  the  symptoms  to  which  they  may  give  rise.  Diabetes  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  functional  affection  of  the  liver ;  and  Dr.  Mnrchison  attributes 
to  functional  disturbance  of  this  organ  not  only  gout,  renal  calcuU,  and 
biliary  calculi,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  functional  and  structural 
derangements  of  nearly  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  most 
striking,  if  not  the  most  important,  results,  however,  of  hepatic  diseases  are 
those  connected  with  derangement  or  suppression  of  the  biliary  secretion 
— ^namely,  jaundice  and  various  associated  phenomena,  which  will  pre- 
sently be  fully  considered. 

A  further  consequence  of  structural  disease  of  the  liver,  or  of  any 
disease  implicating  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein,  is  impediment  to  the 
ready  flow  of  blood  through  this  vessel  or  through  its  branches  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  liver,  and  hypenemia  of  the  tributary  vessels  connected 
with  the  other  chylopoietio  viscera.  This  hyperemia  leads  to  varions 
mechanical  consequences,  especially  to  permanent  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
which  when  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus  constitutes  haemorrhoids : 
to  more  or  less  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surfeuse  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  and  to  abdominal  dropsy. 

Jaundice. — This  is  due  to  the  circulation  with  the  blood,  the  deposition 
in  various  tissues,  and  the  separation,  through  the  agency  of  certain  un- 
wonted emunctories,  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  and  its  various 
modifications.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  bile  contains  othor  in- 
gredients besides  colouring  matter,  and  the  hepatic  cells  have  other  func- 
tions to  perform  besides  the  mere  manu&cture  of  bile.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  existence  of  jaundice  (the  circulation  of  biliary  colourin^r 
matter)  almost  necessarily  involves  the  circulation  of  other  ingredients 
of  the  bile  which  are  less  readily  detected,  and  probably  also  the  presence 
in  the  blood  in  greater  or  less  abundance  of  various  ^ete  derivatives  of 
albuminous  matters. 

But  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  accumulation  of  biliary  colouring 
matter  in  the  blood  ?  By  those  who  hold  that  the  liver  excretes  bilimbine 
and  the  other  constituents  of  the  bile  exactly  as  the  kidney  excretes  urea, 
jaundice  is  attributed  to  loss  or  diminution  on  the  part  of  the  liver  of  its 
dialysing  power.  There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  from  the  results  of 
removal  of  the  liver  in  the  lower  animals,  that  bile  is  not  formed  in  the 
blood,  and  that  as  a  general  rule  the  presence  of  the  liver  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  jaundice.  It  is  certain  also  that  when  jaundice  follows 
the  experimental  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  it  first  manifests  itself 
in  the  hepatic  cells  and  then  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  take  their 
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■origin  in  the  liver — &cts  which  clearly  demonstrate  that  in  this  case  at 
■all  events  the  jaundice  is  due  to  the  passage  into  the  general  circulation  of 
colouring  matters  manufEustured  in  the  liver.  It  has  hence  been  assumed, 
and  doubtless  with  truth,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  jaundice  is  due  to 
obstruction,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  formed  in  the  cells  is  absorbed 
both  from  the  cells,  and  from  the  hepatic  ducts  behind  the  seat  of  ob- 
struction, by  the  hepatic  venous  capillaries  and  lymphatics,  and  thus 
becomes  distributed  throughout  the  system.  It  has  also  been  assumed, 
bat  on  a  &r  less  substantial  basis,  both  by  Frerichs  and  by  Mnrchison, 
that  jaundice  may  arise,  in  cases  of  prolonged  constipation  and  in  oases 
of  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  from  absorption  taking  place  at  the  mucous 
surCace  of  the  bowel. 

But  if  the  hepatic  celk  are  in  a  condition  to  manufacture  bilirubine, 
they  are  doubtless  also  in  a  condition  to  manufacture  the  biliary  acids. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  these  ?  They  are  absorbed,  together  with  biliary 
eolooring  matter,  and  mingle  with  the  circulation,  but  what  becomes  of 
them  further  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Dr.  6.  Harley  and  others  assert 
that  they  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  are  discharged  with  the  urine,  in 
which  fluid  they  may  be  detected  by  appropriate  means.  Frerichs,  on  the 
-other  hand,  and  Dr.  Murchison  agrees  with  him,  beUeves  not  only  that 
they  are  never  found  in  the  urine,  but  that  in  the  blood  they  speedily 
undergo  chemical  changes,  and  their  identity  becomes  lost.  Frerichs  also 
holds  that  the  reabsorbed  biliary  acids  may  be  converted  into  biliary  pig- 
ment, and  that  hence  their  absorption  may  increase  jaundice  if  it  do  not 
abaolutely  create  it. 

But,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  above  explanation  holds  good  of  all 
those  cases  in  which  jaundice  is  due  to  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  ducts, 
and  that  it  may  be  extended  to  cases  of  jaundice  (if  there  be  such)  refer- 
jrible  to  intestinal  obstruction,  or  to  excessive  production  of  bile,  it  is 
olearly  inapplicable  to  some,  at  all  events,  of  those  cases  in  which  (as  in 
pytemia  and  certain  infectious  fevers)  jaundice  is  an  item  of  a  general 
disease,  and  to  the  cases  in  which  (as  probably  in  malignant  jaundice)  the 
icteric  tinge  is  associated  with  the  destruction  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
liver,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  discharge  their  specific  functions. 
The  close  relationship  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  to  that  of  the 
bile,  and  the  fact  that  the  one  is  derived  from  the  other,  and  both  yield 
parallel  series  of  almost  identical  coloured  derivatives,  make  the  view 
which  Virchow  strongly  advocates  (namely,  that  in  many  of  the  latter 
cases  jaundice  is  due,  not  to  the  agency  of  the  liver,  but  to  changes  in  the 
hsmatine  effected  in  the  general  circulation)  both  highly  probable  and 
easy  of  acceptance.  Frerichs,  however,  even  in  reference  to  some  of  these 
oases,  prefers  to  believe  that  the  jaundice  is  attributable  to  the  absorption 
of  the  elements  of  bile  at  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowel  and  to  inter- 
ference with  the  due  coarse  of  those  changes  which  the  reabsorbed  bile 
ahoold  undergo  in  the  blood.  It  is  important  to  add  :  that  when,  as  in 
malignant  jaundice,  the  secreting  structure  of  the  liver  is  destroyed,  the 
ganndice  is  not  usually  intense,  and  the  biliary  acids  are  certainly  never 
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detected  in  the  urine,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis of  albominons  matters  remains  incomplete,  and  leucine  and  tyrosine, 
which  accumulate  in  the  blood,  replace  more  or  less  completely  urea  in 
the  urine ;  and  that,  according  to  1>.  G.  Harley,  Kiihne,  and  others,  when 
jaundice  is  the  result  of  obstruction,  the  biliary  acids  may  be  recognised  in 
the  urine,  and  that  their  recognition  there  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  the 
obstructive  origin  of  the  jaundice. 

The  phenomena  which  attend  and  indicate  jaundice,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  it,  are  various,  but  the  more  important  of  them 
may  be  readily  enumerated. 

1.  There  is  usually  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  alvine  discharges,  and  con- 
sequent tendency  to  constipation,  flatulence,  fetor  of  the  evacuations,  faulty 
assimilation,  especially  of  fat,  and  distaste  for  &t.  If  the  bile  be  wholly 
absent,  these  phenomena  are  more  strongly  marked,  and  the  fieces  acquire 
a  chalky,  grey  or  slaty  colour,  or  assume  some  tint  referrible  to  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  patient's  diet.  Diarrhoea  sometimes  comes  on ; 
and  fatty  matters,  but  little  altered,  are  apt  to  pass  away  with  the 
evacuations. 

2.  Omitting  for  the  present  all  reference  to  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  liver  itself,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  first  accumulates  in  the 
blood,  then  escapes  with  the  urine,  and  subsequently  gradually  tinges  the 
conjunctivae  and  skin,  passing  off  at  the  same  time  in  some  small  degree  with 
the  sweat.  Other  parts  which  become  bile-stained  are  the  serous  mem- 
branes and  all  effusions  which  take  place  in  connection  with  them,  the 
connective  and  fibrous  tissues,  fat,  muscles,  and  bones.  The  moeoos 
membranes  as  a  rule  are  scarcely  affected ;  and  the  secretions  Axim  their 
8ur£u;es  and  from  the  glands  which  open  upon  them  are  usually  entirely 
free.  The  brain  and  nerves  remain  for  the  most  part  unooloured.  The 
only  secretions  besides  those  of  the  kidneys  and  sudoriparous  glands, 
which  have  certainly  been  found  to  contain  bile,  are  that  of  the  mammary 
gland  and  those  furnished  by  inflamed  mucous  surfi&ces.  Superficial 
jaundice  first  shows  itself  in  the  conjunctivae,  but  soon  becomes  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  cutaneous  surface.  It  is  at  first  a  mete 
condition  of  saUowness,  but  soon  assumes  a  saffiron  or  golden-yellow  hue, 
and,  if  long  continued,  a  brownish,  olive,  or  bronze-like  tint.  The  seat 
of  discoloration  is  mainly  the  rete  mucosum  and  the  sudoriparous  glands. 
The  secretion  of  the  latter,  indeed,  sometimes  becomes  so  largely  charged 
with  bile-pigment  as  to  stain  the  linen.  The  usual  characteristics  of  bilious 
urine,  and  the  tests  for  the  recognition  of  bile-pigment  in  that  fluid, 
are  elsewhere  considered.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
urine  varies  in  colour  from  a  saffron-yellow  to  a  greenish  or  brownish 
black,  that  its  froth  always  presents  a  peculiarly  yellow  hue,  that  it  stains 
white  paper  and  linen,  and,  farther,  that  it  is  generally  &ee  from  sediment, 
transparent,  and  acid.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  present  other  peculiarities, 
of  which  some  have  been  already  adverted  to ;  it  occasionally  yields  uratic 
or  other  deposits;  it  may  possibly,  when  the  jaundice  is  obstructive, 
contain  bile-acids;    it  certainly  displays,  in  the  presence  of  extensive 
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d«stniction  of  the  hepatic  cells,  a  remarkable  diminntion  of  area  and  of 
phosphates,  and  in  their  place  a  great  abundance  of  leucine  and  tyrosine, 
which  then  sometimes  &11  as  a  greenish-yellow  sediment ;  and  lastly, 
there  is  often,  especially  towards  the  fatal  close,  either  glycosuria  or  albu- 
minuria, or  both.  Albuminuria  is  probably  connected  with  the  irritation 
eaoaed  by  the  long-continued  passage  of  bile-pigment.  All  the  tissues  of 
the  kidneys,  and  more  especially  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  and  straight 
tabes,  gradually  get  deeply  stained ;  and  the  canals  of  the  tubes  are  not 
im&eqaently  occupied  by  granular  or  amorphous  pigmented  casts  which 
become  shed  and  may  be  found  in  the  urine. 

8.  There  are  several  other  phenomena  occasionally  associated  with 
jaundice,  of  which  some  are  interesting,  others  are  of  grave  importance. 
It  is  asserted  that  sometimes  all  objects  appear  yellow  to  javndiced  pa- 
tients. But  this  occurrence  is  rare,  and  the  explanations  which  have 
been  given  of  it  are  conflicting.  There  is  often  troublesome,  and  some- 
times unbearable,  itching  of  the  skin.  This  is  not  generally  attended 
with  obvious  eruption ;  but  occasionally  we  find  lichen,  urticaria,  or  some 
one  of  the  different  varieties  of  erythema  multiforme.  Vitiligoidea  or 
xanthoma  is  well  known  to  be  frequently  associated  with  chronic  jaundice. 
The  action  of  the  heart  is  usually  much  enfeebled,  and  often  reduced  in 
frequency ;  there  is  also  a  marked  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
riiage,  revealing  itself  by  the  appearance  of  petechite,  or  by  epistaxis  or 
gastro-intestinal  or  other  fluxes,  which  may  be  so  copious,  or  so  frequently 
repeated,  as  to  prove  fatal.  Together  with  these  symptoms,  the  patient 
usually  becomes  emaciated  and  feeble,  irritable  or  low-spirited,  and  little 
capable  of  resisting  the  influence  of  either  mental  or  bodily  fatigue  or 
changes  of  weather. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  patients  suffering  from  jaundice  should  sooner 
or  later  present  impairment  of  nutrition  and  other  indications  of  profound 
ill-health.  It  is  surprising  rather  that  they  should  live  as  long  as  they 
oeeasionaUy  do,  and  yet  present  so  few  symptoms  and  undergo  so  Uttle 
suffering ;  and  that  bile  itself  should,  as  has  been  shown  by  experi- 
ment, have  BO  little  injurious  influence  over  the  blood  and  the  various 
corporeal  functions.  But  occasionally  symptoms  of  so-called  '  bilious 
toxsmia '  arise.  They  seem,  however,  to  occur  mainly,  if  not  solely,  in 
ihoee  cases  in  which  jaundice  is  connected  with  destruction  of  the  hepatic 
cdls,  in  which  urea  tends  to  disappear  from  the  urine,  and  leucine, 
tyrosine,  and  other  products  of  albuminous  decomposition  circulate  with 
the  blood  and  find  their  way  into  the  urine.  And,  indeed,  the  toxasmio 
effects  seem  to  be  due,  not  to  the  influence  of  the  proper  elements  of  bile, 
bat  to  that  of  various  excrementitious  matters,  of  which  leucine  and 
tyrosine  are  probably  the  most  important.  The  symptoms  here  referred 
to  comprise:  in  the  first  instance,  headache,  restlessness,  mental  de- 
pression or  excitement,  and  sense  of  illness ;  then  busy  or  violent  delirium, 
or  convulsions,  varying  from  mere  rigors  to  general  epileptiform  attacks 
or  tetanic  spasms,  or  delirium  and  convulsions  intermingled ;  and  finally 
stupor,  passing  into  coma  and  death. 
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n.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE   HEPATIC  DUCTS. 

Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  biliary  dacts  and  of  the  gall  bladda 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  gravel  or  calculi,  or  to  the  extension  d 
inflammation  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  Uver.  These  sabjects  will  be 
considered  hereafter.  But  inflammation  affecting  mainly  the  maeov 
surface,  and  catarrhal  in  character,  frequently  arises  from  exposure  to 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  or  from  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  and  perhaps 
also  in  connection  with  pneumonic  and  other  acute  inflammations,  and 
various  infectious  fevers.  It  is  most  frequently  preceded  by  similac 
affection  of  the  duodenum. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Catarrhal  inflammation  is  generally  indicated  by 
an  excessive  discharge  of  ropy  mucus,  and  by  a  swollen  condition  at  tlw 
mucous  membrane  ;  and  these  phenomena  not  unfrequently  lead  to  vaon 
or  less  complete  obstruction.  This  usually  occurs  in  the  common  doet, 
and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  embraced  by  the  intestinal  walk. 
It  is  generally  temporary,  subsiding  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  veeb 
or  less,  but  sometimes  results  in  organic  stricture,  sometimes  in  per- 
manent closure,  or  in  closure  which  is  reheved  only  by  the  superventiim 
of  ulcerative  destruction.  In  some  instances  a  Mse  membrane  forms 
upon  the  mucous  surface,  and  occasionally  polypi  or  papillary  growths 
are  developed.  The  most  remarkable  consequences  of  cataniud  inflam- 
mation are  those  which  depend  immediately  on  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  escape  of  bile,  and  which  therefore  are  associated  from  the  be- 
ginning with  mechanical  distension  of  the  ducts.  These  are  suppuration, 
hemorrhage,  ulceration,  and  more  or  less  extensive  destmotion  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  early  symptoms  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  gall-ducts,  which  are  usually  undistinguishable  from  those  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  with  which  they  are  associated,  are  mainly 
flatulence,  distension,  weight  and  pain  in  Uie  region  of  the  stomaeb, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  for  the  most  part  constipation,  t<^ether  with 
slight  febrile  disturbance.  The  proof  of  imphcation  of  the  hepatic  ducts 
is  furnished  after  the  affection  has  lasted  for  several  days,  possibly  a  week 
or  two,  by  the  supervention  of  jaundice  with  some  degree  of  tendeniesB 
and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  In  many  cases  the  symptoms  preliminaiy 
to  jaundice  are  so  vague  and  slightly  developed  that  they  escape  obs^ra- 
tion ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  subside  shortly  after  the  superventioii 
of  jaundice.  The  jaundice  itself,  however,  with  constipation  and  other 
results  of  retention  of  bile,  usually  continues  for  a  week  or  two,  or  a  little 
longer.  Catarrhal  inflammation  almost  always  ends  in  resolution  within 
the  period  above  assigned.  Sometimes,  however,  it  becomes  chronic,  sod 
may  then  continue  for  months  with  the  combined  symptoms  of  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  and  retention  of  bile,  the  patient  probably  beooming 
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jiseble  and  emaciated.  The  consequences  of  permanent  stricture,  or  of 
complete  impediment  to  the  escape  of  bile,  will  be  considered  under  the 
head  of '  Obstruction  of  the  hepatic  ducts.' 

Treatment. — In  treating  the  affection  under  consideration,  febrifuge 
or  alkaline  medicines,  and  saline  purgatives,  or  mild  laxatives  of  other 
kinds  are  generally  indicated.  Food  of  an  unstimulating  character,  for 
the  most  part  &rinaceous  substances  and  milk,  should  be  administered. 
And  local  pains  or  uneasiness  should  be  counteracted  by  hot  fomentations 
or  counter-irritants.  Leeches  or  cupping  is  rarely  if  ever  necessary.  It 
is  often  well  to  have  recourse  to  those  remedies  which  have  a  special  in- 
fluence over  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  especially  to  stomachic  combinations,  such  as  mixtures  of 
soda,  potash,  or  bismuth  with  rhubarb,  ginger,  and  some  bitter  infusion. 
Emetics  also  have  been  strongly  recommended  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  with  the  object  mainly  of  promoting  the  flow  of  bile  along  the 
obstructed  tubes,  or  of  effecting  the  dislodgment  of  the  plugs  of  mucus 
which  it  is  assumed  may  be  impacted  in  them. 


m.  ACUTE  HEPATITIS.    ABSCESS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

CoMsation. — Acute  inflammation  arises  under  various  circumstances. 
It  may  be  due  to  injury ;  to  the  irritation  of  adventitious  growths  or 
hydatids  ;  to  extension  of  inflammation  &om  the  ducts  or  veins,  or  from 
without ;  to  pyaemia,  whether  taking  its  origin  in  ulceration  of  the  bowel 
or  from  some  more  remote  source ;  to  pre-existing  congestion  of  the 
origan,  especially  in  connection  with  heart-disease ;  to  the  influence  of 
acute  inflammations,  such  as  erysipelas  and  pneumonia,  or  of  the  spedfio 
fevers,  such  as  yellow-fever,  small-pox,  and  scarlatina ;  to  the  toxic 
effects  of  phosphorus  and  certain  metallic  poisons  ;  and  lastly,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  of  idiopathic  origin,  mainly,  however,  in  tropical  climates 
and  in  connection  with  dysentery.  The  nature  of  the  relation  between 
dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  has  already  been  discussed  under  the  head 
of '  Dysentery.' 

Morbid  anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  liver,  as  of  other  organs,  affects 
mainly  the  connective  tissue  and  the  smaU  vessels  in  the  meshes  of  which 
the  proper  elements  of  the  gland  are  contained.  The  vessels  become  dilated 
and  full  of  blood  with  a  superabundance  of  leucocytes ;  the  tissues  get 
infiltrated  with  inflammatory  exudation ;  and  a  development  of  embryonic 
tissue  takes  place  in  the  wall6  of  the  small  vessels  and  ducts,  and  their 
immediate  vicinity,  in  Glisson's  capsule,  and  generally  in  the  connective 
tissue.  At  the  same  time  the  proper  cells  of  the  liver  become  swollen 
4Uid  cloudy,  and  even  the  seat  of  &tty  or  pigmental  deposition,  and  are 
sometimes  destroyed.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  inflamed  tissues 
differ  widely  in  different  cases,  in  dependence  mainly  on  the  causes  to 
:«rluch  the  inflammation  is  due  and  on  its  intensity.    In  some  cases  the 
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most  marked  features  are  uniform  opacity  and  lightness  of  tint,  with 
doughiness  of  consistence,  and  enlargement  of  the  lobules.  These  peea- 
liarities  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hepatic  cells  have  become  doudy  and 
swollen ;  while,  in  some  measure  owing  to  this  very  circumstauee,  there 
is  but  little  inflammatory  exudation  present,  and  the  vessels  contain  little 
blood.  When  a  limited  portion  of  liver  is  thus  affected,  the  pallid  and 
swollen  patch  is  usually  surrounded  by  an  area  of  congestion ;  ^en  the 
whole  organ  is  impUcated,  the  pallor  may  be  universal,  or  it  may  be 
marbled  with  patches  of  congestion.  As  will  hereafter  be  shown,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  condition  known  as  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liva 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  kind  here  referred  to. 

Inflammation  ending  in  abscess  is  probably  always  circumscribed  and 
at  the  same  time  necessarily  intense.     The  early  stage  of  suppuration  is 
usually  indicated  by  pallor,  opacity,  and  swelling  of  a  definite  patch  of 
Uver  substance,  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  which  and  for  some 
distance  beyond  are  generally  more  or  less  deeply  congested.     Soon  the 
affected  patch  softens,  and  then  breaks  down.    The  process  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  formation  of  abscesses  elsewhere :  embryonic  cells  make 
their   appearance  in  large  numbers,  the  hepatic  cells  become  swollen, 
granular,  fatty,  and  fall  into  detritus,  and  the  web  of  connective  tissue  in 
which  they  are  imbedded  liquefies  and  disappears  under  the  influence  of 
the  inflammatory  exudation  and  growth.     If  the  abscess  extend,  these 
processes  gradually  involve  the  surrounding  structures,  partly  by  simple 
extension,partly  by  the  development  of  new  foci  in  the  imimediate  vicinity. 
And,  under  such  circumstances,  it  not  unfreqnently  happens  that  abun- 
dant shreds  and  filaments  of  a  pinkish  grey  hue  and  soft  consistence  hang 
from  the  parietes  of  the  abscess  into  its  cavity,  and  that  these  if  traced 
outwards  are  found  to  merge  into  a  pulpy  flocculent  network,  infiltrated 
with  pus,  and  from  the  meshes  of  which  the  disint^^ted  liver-cells  hav» 
disappeared.    The  purulent  contents  vary  in  character,  and  are  not  nn- 
frequently  tinged  with  bile  ;  they  are  often  glairy  and  of  a  greenish  hoe. 
Hepatic  abscesses  vary  in  their  seat,  size,  and  number.     They  may  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  liver.     They  may  range  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  up  to  that  of  a  cocoa-nut,  and,  indeed,  are  sometimes  much  larger 
than  this.      In  the  Netley  Museum  (according  to  Dr.  Maclean)  is  an 
hepatic  abscess   which   contained  no  less  than  seventeen  pints  of  pus. 
They  may  be  solitary,  or  may  amount  numerically  to  20,  80,  or  even  100. 
Idiopathic  abscesses  are  for  the  most  part  soUtary,  or  at  any  rate  occur  in 
small  numbers.    When  they  are  numerous  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a 
pysemic  origin.    It  is  important,  however,  not  to  overlook  the  remarkable 
influence  which  the  various  tubes  permeating  the  liver  exert   over  the 
distribution  and  multiplication  of  abscesses.    Pus  or  inflammatory  lymph 
gaining  entrance  into  the  portal  veins  may  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
emboU  until  they  become  arrested  in  vessels  too  smadl  for  their  further 
transit ;  when  as  a  result  congestion,  followed  by  softening  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  arete  to  which  the  obstructed  vessels  lead,  takes  place.    This 
condition  not  unfrequently  ensues  upon  a  spreading  hepatic  abscess :  a 
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branch  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  substance  of  the  Uver  becomes  involved  ; 
pns  in  more  or  less  abundance  enters  the  affected  vessel  and  is  thence 
distributed  amongst  its  ramifications,  causing,  sometimes  the  forma- 
tion of  scattered  abscesses  in  some  particular  district,  sometimes  a  series 
of  branching  abscesses  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  veins  themselves  into 
suppurating  chumels.  The  same  thing  may  occur  in  connection  with 
the  hepatic  vein ;  some  large  branch  of  which  may  get  perforated  by  an 
advancing  abscess ;  when,  communication  with  the  cava  having  be^n  cut 
off  by  the  formation  of  a  plug,  the  pus  may  flow  backwards  into  the  tribu- 
tary branches,  and  a  ramifying  abscess  result.  Again,  one  of  the  hepatic 
ducts  may  be  the  seat  of  a  like  mischance.  It  may  become  pejorated  by 
an  hepatic  abscess  which  may  then  discharge  itself  into  the  bowel ;  or,, 
the  duct  becoming  obstructed  below  the  seat  of  perforation,  the  pus  may 
be  driven  back  into  the  smaller  branches.  Moreover,  inflammation,  com- 
mencing in  the  biliary  ducts,  sometimes  leads  to  abundant  suppuration,^ 
and  occasionally  to  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  their  parietes  and 
the  development  of  irr^ular  branching  abscesses.  Some  of  the  termina- 
tions of  hepatic  abscesses  have  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  statement. 
It  remains  to  add  that  they  may  discharge  themselves  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  as,  for  example,  through  the  external  abdominal  parietes  ;  through 
the  diaphragm  into  the  pericardium,  pleura,  or  lung ;  or  into  the  perito- 
neum, stomach,  duodenum,  or  colon.  Sometimes  the  abscess  burrows,. 
and  it  may  then  take  almost  any  route  :  either  infiltrating  the  tissue  of 
the  great  omentum ;  or  running  downwards  in  the  meso- colon  or  behind 
the  peritoneum  and  thus  finding  its  way  into  the  c«ecum  or  rectum, 
bladder  or  vagina,  or  taking  either  of  the  courses  which  an  ordinary  psoaa 
abscess  is  apt  to  take.  In  some  instances  the  abscess  ceases  to  spread, 
the  tissues  around  get  thickened  and  indurated,  and  the  matter  becomes 
encysted,  and  undergoes  fatty,  caseous,  or  calcareous  change. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  which  attend  inflammation 
of  the  hver  are  exceedingly  various,  and  often  so  slight  as  to  elude 
observation.  They  include  enlargement  of  the  organ,  which  may  be 
detected  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion ;  weight,  and  uneasiness 
or  pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  which  last  is  often  increased,  and  perhaps 
only  developed,  by  pressure,  change  of  position,  or  the, respiratory  acts; 
occasional  sympathetic  pains  in  the  right  shoulder,  and  possibly  down 
the  right  arm  ;  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  indicated  by  fulness, 
flatolenoe,  nausea,  sickness,  and  loss  of  appetite  ;  and  sUght  febrile  dis- 
tarfoanoe.  Jaundice  not  unfirequently  supervenes,  but  is  rarely  intense. 
The  pain  is  always  most  severe  when  the  surfece  of  the  hver  is  involved ; 
and  is  then  of  a  pricking  or  cutting  character,  resembling  that  of  ordinary 
aeate  peritonitis.  It  is  in  this  case  chiefly  that  the  movements  of  respi- 
ration become  affected,  as  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  that  the  sympathetic 
pain  in  the  shoulder  manifests  itself,  and  that  a  dry  hacking  cough  is 
induced. 

The  symptoms  of  hepatic  suppuration  are  in  many  cases  vague  and 
jnisleading.    This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  hmi  that  hepatic  abscess 
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so  often   supervenes  in  the  course  of   dysentery  or  pysemia— affectkuu 
which  by  the  severity  of  their  proper  symptoms  tend  to  overshadow  those 
of  the  hepatic  complication.     It  is  not,  however,  due  entirely  to  this 
cause  ;   for  idiopathic  suppuration,  independent   of  dysentery,  and  the 
suppuration  which  complicates  hydatid  tumours,  not  unfrequently  ^foi  t 
time  at  least)  fail  of  recognition.     The  local  indications  of  abscess  are 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  tumour  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, duplacement  of  neighbouring  organs,  and  interference  with  their 
functions.     Pain  and  tenderness  may  be  almost  entirely  absent ;  and  when 
present  they  vary  largely  in  intensity  and  extent.    They  are  generally  most 
severe  when  the  abscess  approaches  the  surface  and  this  becomes  impli- 
cated. The  pain  is  then,  as  in  peritonitis,  of  a  pricking  or  catting  ch&raetet. 
When  the  abscess  is  deep-seated,  it  is  usually  dull  and  aching.    Pain 
referred  to  the  right  shoulder  is  not  unfrequent  during  the  progress  of 
suppuration.     Whether  or  not  there  be  any  obvious  enlargement  of  the 
liver  depends  partly  on  the  number,  partly  on  the  size,  partly  on  the  sitna- 
tion  of  the  abscesses.     An  abscess,  even  of  large  dimensions,  situated  li 
the  back,  or  deeply  imbedded,  may  easily  escape  observation.    It  may 
indeed  lead  to  the  descent  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  and  so  induce 
a  belief  in  the  uniform  enlargement  of  the  organ,  which  is  of  coarse  no 
sufficient  indication  of  the  presence  of  an  abscess.    When,  however,  llie 
abscess  is  situated  more  anteriorly,  it  tends  gradually  to  form  a  rounded 
swelling,  which    increases   more  or   less  rapidly  in  size,  protrudes  the 
parietes,  and  sooner  or  later  probably  yields  a  distinct  sense  of  fluctnatioo. 
This  protrusion  sometimes  occupies  the  scrobiculus,  and  may  then  involw 
also  more  or  less  of  the  umbilical  and  hypochondriac  regions ;  sometimet 
it  takes  place  principally  upwards,  displacing  the  lungs  and  heart ;  not 
unfrequently  it  occurs  mainly  towards  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  in  which 
«ase  the  base  of  the  lung  may  be  displaced  upwards  considerably  abofe 
the  level  of  the  nipple,  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  thoracic  walk. 
with  the  adjoining  hypochondrium,  may  form  a  smooth  round  sweUioK- 
It  is  always  important  in  these  cases  to  determine  the  exact  limits  d  ^ 
hepatic  mass  and  of  the  area  of  dulness.    As  r^ards  neighbouring  otgant. 
the  diaphragm  is  not  only  frequently  displaced,  but  from  the  implieatioo 
of  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  is  often  embarrassed  in  its  action,  aod 
respiration  becomes  thoracic,  shallow,  and  painful,  and  a  dry  haddaf 
cough  and  hiccough  arise ;  the  stomach,  again,  is  often  displaced,  and 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms  may  consequently  eime^ 
The  general  symptoms  due  to  hepatic  abscees  are  vaiioos.     The  molt 
important  probably  are  those  of  fever.      Fever,  however,  is  som^imK 
wholly  absent,  and  may  indeed  be  absent  during  the  entire  progreaa  of 
cases  attended  with  extensive  suppuration.     More  conunonly,  howOTW' 
there  is  some  elevation  of  temperature,  either  at  the  oommmoaoeot  of 
suppuration,  or  at  some  intermediate  period  of  its  progress,  or  at  a  jpt* 
stage  when  the  surface  of  the  hver  becomes  involved,  or  during  the  wfaok 
<x>urse  of  the  case.    The  temperature   does  not  oonuaonly  rise  aban 
102°  or  108°,  presents  Car  the  most  part  morning  remissions  and  evsniai 
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exacerbations,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  chills  or  even  severe  rigors, 
which  in  their  severity  and  periodicity  may  simulate  those  of  agne.  The^ 
fever,  if  persistent,  assumes  a  hectic  character,  and  is  attended  with  profase 
perspiration,  especially  at  night  time.  Jaondice  is  by  no  means  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  hepatic  abscess.  It  is  occasionally  present,  how- 
ever, and  is  then  usually  slight.  The  condition  of  the  digestive  oi^^ans 
varies  considerably.  Sometimes  they  are  but  little  affected ;  sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tongue  may  be  coated  or  dry,  and  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  flatulence,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  other  indications  of 
gastro-intestinal  irritation  or  catarrh,  may  be  developed. 

Hepatic  abscess  is  always  an  affection  of  great  danger,  and  frequently 
proves  fatal.  In  some  cases  death  is  due  simply  to  the  impairment  of 
nutrition  and  the  extreme  debihty  which  extensive  suppuration  entails. 
Sometimes  these  conditions  are  associated  with  the  persistence  of  a  febrile 
temperature,  or  with  the  retention  of  effete  matters  in  the  blood ;  and  the 
jtatient,  previous  to  death,  lapses  into  a  typhoid  state,  with  dry  brown  or 
black  tongue,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  muttering  delirium.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases,  however,  complications  ensue,  dependent  mainly  on  the 
bursting  of  the  abscess  into,  or  the  extension  of  inflanunation  to,  some 
neighbouring  organ.  The  nature  of  these  has  already  been  sufficiently 
considered  under  the  head  of  morbid  anatomy.  For  their  symptoms  we 
most  refer  to  the  accounts  of  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs  which 
may  be  thus  implicated.  When  restoration  to  health  occurs,  it  may  be 
due  either  to  the  abscess  becoming  encysted  and  undergoing  degeneration, 
or  to  the  discharge  of  its  contents  through  the  abdominal  walls,  or  lung,  or 
into  the  bowel. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hepatic  inflammation  must  depend  on 
the  nature  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  attended.  Febri- 
fuge or  alkaline  medicines  and  saline  pui^tives  or  mild  laxatives  of  other 
kinds  are  generally  indicated.  Food  of  unstimulating  character,  for  the 
most  part  farinaceous  substances  and  milk,  should  be  administered.  And 
local  pains  or  uneasiness  should  be  counteracted  by  hot  fomentations  or 
cold  applications,  or  by  counter-irritants,  such  as  mustard  plaisters  and 
the  like ;  or  if  there  be  much  feverishness,  and  the  local  phenomena  be  at 
the  same  time  severe,  by  the  use  of  leeches  or  the  cupping-glasses.  Amongst 
drugs  which  are  frequently  had  recourse  to  in  the  treatment  of  these  affec- 
tions (especially  when  they  are  severe  or  chronic  in  character),  and  which 
are  for  the  most  part  highly  esteemed,  are  iodide  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  taraxaciun,  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Ihu±ag  convalescence 
good  diet,  change  of  air,  and  tonics  are  always  valuable. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  hepatic  suppuration,  nothing  probably  arises  to 
call  for  special  treatment.  When,  however,  the  abscess  is  so  far  developed 
as  to  render  its  presence  pretty  certain,  the  question  of  evacuating  its  con- 
tents arises.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  take  its 
own  course,  to  open  when  and  where  it  pleases,  or  whether  it  should  be 
punctured  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Dr.  G.  Budd  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  former  plan.    Many,  however,  prefer  the  latter  procedure. 
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and  we  are  of  their  number.  The  risks,  indeed,  which  attend  the  progiees 
of  an  abscess  are,  partly  finm  the  amount  of  disorganisation  it  produces 
in  the  liver  itself,  partly  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  route  it  may  take, 
so  serious,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  aggravated  by  operative  procedure, 
and  they  may  be  largely  diminished  by  it.  We  believe  the  best  plan  is  to 
•evacuate  the  contents,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers,  by  means  of  a  fine 
trocar  and  cannula,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  aspirator.  This 
operation  may  generally  be  safely  effected  even  if  no  adhesions  have 
-formed  between  the  liver  and  the  abdominal  walls.  It  is  well  to  avoid 
the  admission  of  air,  and  to  employ  an  evenly  and  firmly  ^plied  bui- 
dage  afterwards.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time.  If 
the  discharge  become  offensive,  and  adhesions  have  formed,  a  £ree 
opening  should  be  made  and  maintained  ;  and  the  cavity  of  the  abeoess 
should  be  occasionally  washed  oat  with  weak  solutions  of  some  anti- 
septic, such  as  chlorinated  soda,  nitric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  quinine. 
During  the  progress  of  these  oases  the  patient's  strength  should  be  sap- 
ported  by  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nutritious  diet.  Opiates  are  always  of 
great  value.  It  may  of  course  be  necessary  to  treat  gastric  and  other 
complicating  disorders. 


IV.    CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

A.   Atrophic  Cirrhosis.    {Hobnailed  or  Drunkard's  Liver.) 

Causation. — Atrophic  cirrhosis  is  almost  always  a  consequence  of  the 
persistent  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  This,  however,  is  mA  the 
sole  cause  of  the  disease.  For  it  is  occasionaUy  met  with  in  persons  who 
have  been  undoubtedly  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  in  children  who  have 
never  taken  stimulants.  It  is  probably  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women ;  and  is  generally  first  recognised  in  persons  above  86. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  typical  cases  the  liver  is  much  reduced  in  size, 
rounded,  studded  with  hemispherical  elevations  from  about  i  to  |^  inch  in 
diameter,  and  obtusely  marginated.  Moreover,  generally  its  capsule  is 
thickened  and  old  adhesions  bind  it  to  the  diaphragm  and  neighbouring 
organs.  On  section  it  is  found  to  be  remarkably  indurated  ;  and  the  same 
nodulated  condition  which  marks  the  surface  is  manifest  throughout  its 
substance.  This  nodnlation  is  due  to  the  permeation  of  the  liver  by  a 
network  of  dense  greyish  fibroid  tissue,  within  the  meshes  of  which  the 
proper  parenchyma  of  the  organ  is  contained  in  the  form  of  roundish 
bodies,  varying  roughly  from  the  size  of  a  tare  to  that  of  a  large  pea. 
The  fibroid  growth  occupies  mainly  the  capsule  of  Glisson  snrroonding 
the  small  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  the  vaginal  veins,  which  give 
rise  to  the  interlobular  plexuses,  and  extends  thenoe  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  into  the  interlobular  spaces.  On  close  inspection  it  will 
generally  be  seen :  that  the  larger  hepatic  nodules  are  made  up  of  ranaUer 
ones — the  latter  comprising  several  hepatic  lobules ;  and,  moreover,  that 
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there  is  always  a  more  or  less  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
annular  bands  of  fibroid  tissue  and  the  groups  of  hepatic  lobules  which 
they  circumscribe.  The  proper  hepatic  tissue  of  the  hobnailed  liver  may 
present  its  normal  hue ;  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  fatty  and  jaundiced, 
and  has  a  light  or  orange-yellow  tint — whence  the  name  '  cirrhosis.' 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  liver 
is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  at  the  same  time  smooth  on  the  surflEMse. 
Atrophic  cirrhosis  appears  to  originate  in  a  chronic  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  above  indicated,  attended  with  the 
abundant  appearance  in  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  them  of 
-embryonic  cells,  which  undergo  slow  conversion  into  cicatricial  fibroid 
tissue,  and  then  gradually  contract.  The  inflammatory  process  rarely 
implicates  the  substance  of  the  hepatic  lobules  even  at  their  periphery ; 
but  by  the  compression  to  which  they  are  subjected  the  Uver-cells  become 
flattened  and  atrophied,  and  after  a  while  disappear  to  a  greater  or  less 
-extent.  It  is  an  interesting  &,ct,  in  connection  with  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  disease,  that  the  adventitious  fibroid  growth  (notwithstanding  that 
by  involving  the  smaller  branches  of  the  portal  vein  it  interposes  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  portal  circulation)  is  itself,  unlike  ordinary  cicatricial 
tissue,  richly  permeated  with  large  tortuous  vessels  of  capillary  character. 
These,  though  still  communicating  in  some  degree  with  the  portal  system, 
seem  specially  to  serve  as  a  route  for  the  passage  of  t^e  blood  of  the  hepatic 
artery  to  the  ii^^ralobular  vessels ;  and  it  is  probably  in  consequence  of 
their  presence  or  development  that  the  nutrition  of  the  liver  and  the 
formation  of  bile  are  usually  maintained  to  the  last.  Further,  as  the 
smaller  biliary  ducts  are  not  necessarily  implicated,  bile  is  not  as  a  rule 
retained,  and  jaundice  rarely  occurs.  The  obstruction  of  the  portal  veins 
leads  to  hyperemia  and  distension  of  the  tributary  vessels,  and  conse- 
quently to  dropsy,  hemorrhage,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  development 
of  hemorrhoids,  and  vicarious  dilatation  of  veins — more  especially  of  those 
about  the  umbiUcus  and  in  the  abdominal  walls  above  the  umbilicus. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Atrophic  cirrhosis  is  for  the  most  part  very 
insidious  in  its  progress.  In  many  cases  no  symptoms  manifest  themselves, 
sufficient  at  any  rate  to  attract  attention,  until  the  affection  is  far  advanced ; 
in  many,  the  patient  suffers  only  from  the  usual  symptoms  of  dyspepsia 
or  chronic  gastric  catarrh — symptoms  which  may  equally  occur  in  the 
absence  of  hepatic  disease ;  in  many,  he  has  vague  indications  of  ill-health 
with  progressive  loss  of  strength  and  emaciation,  and  these  phenomena 
may  be  associated  with  distinct  evidence  of  similar  disease  ^oing  on  in  the 
kidneys ;  in  some,  no  doubt,  slight  signs  of  hepatic  derangement  show 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  and,  in  association  with  the  habits  or  history 
of  the  patient,  reveal  to  the  careful  observer  the  momentous  changes  which 
are  going  on  within.  The  hobnailed  liver,  excepting  perhaps  in  its  earlier 
stages,  is  usually  atrophic,  and  the  normal  hepatic  dulness  is  consequently 
diminished  in  area  or  suppressed ;  but  the  presence  of  an  enlarged  liver 
by  no  means  forbids  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease.  Its  chief  indications  are 
the  supervention  of  abdominal  dropsy,  and  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage 
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(often  profase)  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.    The  more  frequent  of  theae 
is  no  doubt  ascites,  bat  it  does  not  necessarily  become  devdoped  even  in 
fatal  cases  ;  and  even,  when  once  it  has  appeared,  will  sometimes  gabade 
under  appropriate  treatment,  and  never  recur.    Htematemesis  and  mekena 
are  sometimes  the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  hepatic  disease ; 
and  the  first  attack  may  prove  fatal.    When  once  such  hemorrhage  has 
occurred,  it  has  a  marked  tendency  to  recur ;  and  it  is  a  phenomenon 
of  very  fatal  augury.    Jaundice  supervenes  in  a  minority  of  cases,  and  is 
very  rarely  intense.    Besides  the  symptoms  just  enumerated,  others  ol 
more  or  less  importance  are  commonly  present.    There  is  usually  pro- 
gressive and  finally  extreme  emaciation,  with  a  sallow  or  earthy  cachectic 
aspect.    There  is  generally  more  or  less  obvious  disturbance  of  the  diges- 
tive functions  ;  the  tongue  becomes  coated  or  dryish,  and  there  may  be 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  sense  of  flatulent  distension,  nausea  and  vomiting; 
the  bowels  may  be  constipated  or  relaxed,  and,  indeed,  diarrhaea,  which  is 
apt  to  assume  a  dysenteric  character,  is  not  an  onfrequent  precursor  d 
death  ;  the  motions  generally  are  pale ;  piles  are  of  common  occorrenee ; 
the  urine  is  often  scanty  and  loaded  with  lithates ;  and  there  is  a  liability 
for  hemorrhage  to  take  place  from  the  various  maooas  membranes  ai^ 
beneath  the  skin.    The  tendency  of  cirrhosis  is  always  to  a  fatal  issae, 
but  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain.    It  may 
certainly  last  for  many  years ;  but  when  onoe  distinctive  symptoms  have 
shown  themselves,  the  patient's  days  are  numbered.    He  may,  hoveror. 
even  then  survive  for  a  year  or  two.    The  immediate  causes  of  death  aic 
various.      The  natural  termination  is  by  gradual  asthenia.    But  tbe 
patient  is  often  carried  off  by  the  consequences  of  the  ascitic  accumula- 
tion, by  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage,  by  profuse  alvine  discharges,  bj 
peritonitis,  or  by  the  supervention  of  pneumonia  or  other  pulmonary 
complications.    Not  unfrequently  also  the  hepatic  affection  is  only  one  of 
a  series  of  lesions  of  an  allied  character  involving,  it  may  be,  heart,  lungs, 
spleen,  kidneys,  and  other  organs. 

B.  Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis.* 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy, — This  is  a  form  of  cirrhosis  which 
has  long  been  recognised  and,  so  far  as  its  coarser  features  are  concerned, 
described  by  pathologists.  But  it  lias  only  recently  been  distinguished 
from  the  ordinar}-  hobnailed  liver  as  a  condition  having  a  different  patho- 
logy and  different  consequences.  The  causes  of  hypertrophic  cirrhoo^ 
have  not  been  clearly  established ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  distinct 
evidence  that  it  has  any  connection  with  alcoholic  intemperance.  In  thi» 
condition  the  liver  is  enlarged,  sometimes  to  twice  or  even  thiice  its 
normal  size ;  is  tolerably  smooth  on  the  surface ;  and  retains  its  nonnal 
form  and  its  sharp  well-defined  anterior  edge.  It  is  extremely  dense  in 
texture,  and  on  section  is  found  to  be  largely  infiltrated  with  dense  grrvish 

'  Hanot,  '  Etnde  sur  one  Forme  de  Cirrhose  hjpertTophiqne  ia  Foie."    Thise  if 
PariB,  187*>.    Charcot,  '  Lemons  sur  les  Maladies  da  Foie,  Ao.'    Paris,  1877. 
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slightly  translucent  connective  tissue.    This  does  not  form  a  distinct  net- 
work as  in  the  hobnailed  liver,  circumscribing  definite  groups  of  hepatic 
lobnles,  but  is  rather  a  diffused  growth  in  \vhich  the  remnants  of  the 
hepatic  parenchyma  are  scattered  irregularly  in  yellowish  masses  from  the 
size  of  a  poppy-seed  to  that  of  a  pea.    In  some  parts  the  hepatic  tissue 
predominates  and  there  is  an  approach  to  the  hobnailed  condition ;  in 
some  almost  every  remnant  of  the  natural  structure  has  disappeared,  and 
dense  fibroid  tissue  alone  remains.    The  remnants  of  hepatic  parenchyma 
vary  in  colour  firom  orange-yellow  to  green.     Microscopically  the  fibroid 
growth  shows  the  same  characters  as  those  of  ordinary  cirrhosis ;  and  in 
its  early  stage  and  when  it  is  in  progress  of  extension  it  consists  mainly 
of  embryonic  cells.    But  it  commences,  not  firom  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  but  from  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  bile-ducts, 
and  from  those  branches  of  them  which  occupy  the  periphery  of  the 
lobnles.    The  morbid  process  begins  in  fact  with  the  development  of 
embryonic  tissue  immediately  around  these  channels ;  whence  it  spreads, 
impUcating  the  portal  vessels  at  an  advanced  period  only.    It  tends  also 
to  involve  the  lobules  themselves,  which  as  a  rule  escape  in  atrophic 
cirrhosis.    The  affected  ducts  become  largely  dilated  and  their  epitheUum 
increases  in  quantity.    The  smaller  branches,  indeed,  get  blocked  up  with 
their  accumulated  contents.    The  liver  cells  are  atrophied,  contain  biliary 
pigment,  and  are  more  or  less  fatty.    In  this  disease  the  obstruction 
which  the  fibroid  growth  causes  is  chiefly  of  the  ducts,  and  the  portal 
circulation  is  not  necessarily  implicated. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  is  a  disease  mainly 
of  adult  life,  and  like  the  atrophic  variety  is  of  slow  progress.  The  ordinary 
symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  gastro-intestinal  organs,  gradual  emacia- 
tion, and  failing  strength  belong  to  both  affections.  But  whereas  the  main 
consequences  of  hobnailed  liver  are  ascites  and  gastro-intestinal  hemor- 
rhage dependent  on  obstruction  to  the  portal  system  ;  in  this  case  these 
phenomena  are  for  the  most  part  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  dropsy, 
if  it  occurs  at  all,  comes  on  late,  and  then  probably  only  in  a  sUght  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  jaundice,  which  is  generally  absent,  and  never  well 
developed  in  atrophic  cirrhosis,  is  apt  to  appear  early  in  this  disease,  to 
acquire  considerable  intensity,  and  to  persist.    It  is  liable,  however,  to 
fl actuations.    Moreover,  with  the  jaundice  we  have  all  the  characteristic 
phenomena  which  attend  and  follow  on  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood ; 
and  consequently  such  patients  are  specially  liable  to  cerebral  and  other 
toxsemic  symptoms.     The  detection  by  palpation  of  an  hypertrophied, 
hard,  and  sharp-edged  liver  is  an  important  element  in  the  diagnosis  of 
these  cases.    The  spleen  is  usually  hypertrophied.    But  the  superficial 
abdominal  veins  are  probably  not  enlarged. 

C.  Other  Conditions  allied  to  Cirrhosis. 

Ccmsation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Among  these  we  may  enumerate  : 
the  diffused  form  of  cirrhosis  observed  mainly  in  syphiUtic  children ; 
chronic  inflammatory  conditions  involving  especially  the  capsule  of  Olisson 
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sorrormding  the  larger  vessels  and  ducts;    and  chionio   perihepatitis 
attended  with  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

1.  The  cirrhotic  condition  of  liver,  which  ocoasionallj  arises  in  th& 
course  of  syphilis,  whether  in  the  adult  or  in  in&nts,  and  vfaich  is  not  on- 
frequently  associated  with  the  formation  of  gnmmata,  is  characterised  (aee 
Cormland  Ranvier),  as  is  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  by  unifDrm  enlargement 
of  the  organ ;  but  the  enlargement  is  due  to  the  general  development  of 
embryonic  tissue,  not  simply  in  the  interlobular  spaces,  but  in  the  loboles 
themselves,  between  thecolumnar  groups  of  cells,  and  even  separating  the 
individual  cells  from  one  another.  In  this  affection  the  liver  is  at  first 
readily  lacerable,  but  as  the  embryonic  tissue  becomes  converted  into  fibrous 
tissue  the  organ  becomes  indurated ;  and  its  general  condition  acquires  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis.  2.  It  not  unfirequently 
happens,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  syphilis,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  obstructive  affections  of  the  ducts,  but  often  under  conditions  which 
are  not  understood,  that  growth  of  fibroid  tissue  takes  place  along  the 
vessels  and  ducts  which  enter  at  the  transverse  fissure.  This  condition  is 
sometimes  general,  sometimes  limited  to  certain  regions ;  and  may  have 
the  effect  of  causing  more  or  less  obstruction  of  the  ducts  or  portal  Teins. 
or  both ;  and  frequently  leads  to  the  formation  of  deep  fissures  on  the  smr- 
face  of  the  hver,  and  to  a  lobulated  condition  of  that  organ.  3.  Perihe- 
patitis may  occur  as  a  part  of  general  peritonitis  ;  and  generally  takes  place 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  connection  with  the  different  varieties  of  cir- 
rhosis. Sometimes  the  fibroid  investment  is  exceedingly  thick  and  dense ; 
and  by  its  contraction  compresses  the  liver  into  a  roundish  mass  with  obtuse 
ill-defined  edges.  This  sometimes  occurs  when  the  general  texture  of  the 
liver  is  healthy,  but  necessarily  causes  compression,  atrophy,  and  obstnic- 
tion  of  vessels  and  ducts. 

Symptoms  and  progress.—  It  would  be  difBcult  to  define  the  symptoms 
and  consequences  of  these  several  conditions.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  ihai 
besides  inducing,  like  hobnailed  liver,  general  symptoms  of  ill-health,  they 
are  likely  in  various  degrees  to  be  attended  sooner  or  later  with  the  speeifie 
consequences  of  obstructive  hepatic  disease — namely,  ascites,  gastro- 
intestinal hemorrhage,  and  jaundice. 

D.  Treatment  of  Cirrhosis. 
As  regards  hobnailed  liver,  more  important  than  its  treatment  by  medi- 
cine is  the  avoidance  of  those  habits  of  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  on 
which  it  seems  mainly  to  depend ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  occasional  getting  drunk  which  is  dangerous  in  thia 
respect,  as  the  habit  of  constant  tippling.  Even  if  the  disease  be  in  pro- 
gress, the  discontinuance  of  this  habit  must  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  patient, 
inasmuch  as  the  condition  which  keeps  the  morbid  process  active  then 
ceases.  It  is  important  that  this  fact  should  not  be  forgotten ;  for  the 
victim  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  for  the  most  part  so  craves  fi>r  his  acoustomed 
stimulant  that  the  physician  is  apt  unwisely  to  indulge  him  in  his  cravings. 
But  besides  abstinence  from  alcohol,  the  patient  should  attend  carefully 
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to  hygienic  measures :  his  diet  should  be  light,  nutritious,  and  not  too 
stimnlating  or  too  abundant ;  he  should  keep  good  hours,  be  warmly  clad, 
and  take  moderate  Exercise.  Further,  he  should  be  put  under  a  course 
of  vegetable  bitters,  with  (especially  if  there  be  gastro-intestinal  catarrh) 
the  addition  of  some  stomachic.  Or  he  may  take  one  of  the  drugs  often 
recommended  for  cases  in  which  hepatic  inflammation  is  assuming  a  chronic 
character — namely,  iodide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  taraxa- 
cimi,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open,  but 
violent  purging  should  be  avoided.  When  the  various  late  complications  or 
results,  such  as  ascites,  heematemesis  and  melsena,  dysentery,  or  jaundice, 
supervene,  they  will  of  course  require  special  treatment.  But  for  details 
we  must  refer  to  the  articles  devoted  to  these  several  subjects. 

The  remarks  just  made  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  atrophic  cirrhosis 
are  applicable  in  the  main  to  the  other  forms  of  chronic  hepatitis.  If, 
however,  there  be  reason  to  suspect  a  syphilitic  origin,  it  is  obvious  that 
antisyphilitic  remedies  should  be  prescribed. 


V.  CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVER.    [Nutmeg  Liver.) 

Causation. — Congestion  of  the  liver  necessarily  attends  inflammation 
of  the  organ ;  it  occurs  also  in  connection  with  over-eating,  excessive  use 
of  alcohol,  sedentary  habits,  and  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences, 
especially  great  heat ;  and  it  is  a  common  consequence  of  ague  or  exposure 
to  malaria,  and  of  various  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders.  The  most 
interesting  form,  however,  of  congestion  is  probably  the  mechanical 
congestion  which  arises  in  the  course  of  obstructive  lung  and  heart 
dis^Mes,  more  especially  diseases  of  the  mitral  valve  and  valves  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  It  is  this  form  of  congestion  alone  which  we  shall 
now  consider. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Congestion  of  the  liver  is  attended  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ  due  to  distension  of  its  vessels,  mainly  its  veins  and 
capillaries,  with  blood.  When  this  is  general  the  liver  structure  presents 
a  uniform  deep-red  hue,  and  blood  escapes  in  abundance  from  the  cut 
sur£Etce.  In  cardiac  or  mechanical  congestion  it  is  the  hepatic  veins 
and  their  minute  branches  occupying  the  centres  of  the  lobules  which  are 
chiefly  if  not  exclusively  involved.  These  become  dilated  and  full  of  blood, 
uid  the  Uver  consequently  often  undergoes  considerable  increase  in  bulk. 
If  sections  of  the  organ  be  made  at  this  time  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  centres  of  the  lobules  are  deeply  congested  while  their  peripheral  parts 
are  pale.  With  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  hepatic  texture  undergoes 
important  changes :  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  dilatation  of  the 
intra-lobular  hepatic  veins  the  cells  which  lie  in  their  meshes  undergo 
atrophy  and  perhaps  finally  disappear  ;  the  cells  immediately  bounding 
this  region  often  become  deeply  jaundiced  and  the  seat  of  granular  biliary 
pigment,  and  hsmatoidine  crystals  are  occasionally  deposited ;  and  the 
peripheral  cells  of  the  lobules  get  distended  with  oil.  In  this  stage  the 
liver  is  often  larger  than  natural,  though  probably  smaller  than  it  was  at 
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first ;  it  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  granular  on  the  surface  with  a  more  oi  less 
thickened  capsule ;  it  presents  some  degree  of  induration ;  and  on  section 
the  surface  is  found  to  be  thickly  studded  with  small  circles  or  festoons  of 
an  opaque  buff  or  bright  yellow  colour,  interwoven  with  discs  or  small 
lobulated  patches  of  intense,  perhaps  black,  congestion.  The  appearance 
has  been  not  unaptly  compared  to  that  of  the  sectional  surface  of  a  not- 
meg.  In  connection  with  atrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
lobules,  a  development  of  fibroid  tissue  tends  to  take  place,  and  thus  a  c(hi- 
dition  allied  to  cirrhosis  may  ultimately  be  developed. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  Uver  or 
of  the  congestive  hepatitis  which  takes  place  in  the  course  of  obstructive 
cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease  are :  uniform  enlargement  of  the  organ,  whid> 
probably  descends  an  inch  or  two  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  right  ribe, 
and  encroaches  also  to  an  abnormal  extent  on  the  right  half  of  the  thoracic 
cavity ;  pain  and  fulness  in  the  hepatic  region,  with  considerable  tender- 
ness on  pressure  or  percussion ;  pain  or  tenderness  on  Ipng  on  the  right 
side  ;  pain  also  on  lying  on  the  left  side  from  the  tendency  of  the  liver  to 
drag  ;  and  pain  on  drawing  a  deep  breath  or  coughing.  Slight  jaundice  is 
apt  to  supervene  and  to  persist  after  all  other  symptoms  of  hepatic 
affection,  excepting  enlargement  of  the  organ,  have  subsided.  It  is  in 
these  cases  that  hepatic  pulsation  is  occasionally  observed.  Hepatic 
engorgement  comes  on  as  a  rule  late  in  the  progress  of  cardiac  and  pul- 
monary diseases,  and  although  it  often  subsides  under  treatment  it  is  very 
apt  to  recvir,  and  then  to  become  permanent.  >  When  the  congestion  has 
become  chronic  and  the  liver  shrunken  and  indurated,  ascites  and  other 
consequences  of  portal  obstruction,  as  in  ordinary  cirrhosis,  are  apt  to 
ensue. 

The  treatment  of  hepatic  congestion  is  mainly  of  course  that  of  the 
pulmonary  or  heart  disease  which  causes  it.  In  other  respects  it  may  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  what  has  already  been  prescribed  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  ducts  of  the  liver  or  the  earlier  stages  of  acute  hepatitis. 


VI.    MORBID   GROWTHS. 

A.  Tubercle. 

This  affection  is  much  more  common  in  the  liver,  in  connection 
with  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  has  no 
clinical  importance.  Miliary  tubercles  are  most  frequently  met  with, 
and  are  often  present  in  considerable  numbers ;  but,  owing  to  their  close 
approximation  in  colour  to  the  hepatic  lobules  and  their  extreme  minute- 
ness, are  apt,  excepting  they  be  at  the  surface,  to  elude  detection. 
Occasionally  tubercles  of  the  average  size  of  a  pea  or  bean  are  observed. 
These  always  present  a  central  cavity  full  of  broken-down  tissue  and 
biliary  colouring  matter,  with  a  capsule  of  yellowish  or  greyish  tubercular 
growth. 
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B.  Syphilis. 

Morbid  anatomy.—  Syphilitic  disease  is  recognised  post  mortem  chiefly 
by  the  presence  of  gmnmata,  which  have  ahready  undergone  retrogressive 
changes.  These  are  opaque,  buff-colonred,  dense,  tough  masses,  rounded  or 
irregohur  in  form,  and  varying  from  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that 
of  a  chestnut.  They  are  rarely  solitary,  and  are  often  grouped  in  clusters 
of  eonsidersble  bulk.  They  are  incapable  of  enucleation,  and  are 
imbedded  in  dense  fibroid  or  cicatricial  tissue,  -which  is  continuous,  on  the 
me  hand,  with  the  bodies  just  described,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
gnrroonding  hepatic  texture.  They  are  mostly  solid;  but  occasionally, 
when  one  is  permeated  by  a  duct,  the  latter  is  broken  down  into  a  cavity 
within  it.  Wherever  these  masses  with  the  surrounding  cicatricial  tissue 
are  present,  the  hepatic  surface  which  corresponds  to  them  is  thickened, 
drawn  in,  and  sometimes  very  deeply  indented — teyata  which  prove  the 
chronic  nature  of  the  affection,  and  that  much  contraction  of  tissue  has 
attended  its  progress.  Not  unfrequently,  in  cases  where  many  of  these 
tunours  are  present  we  also  find  dense  masses  of  cicatrix-like  tissue, 
which  are  either  free  &om  obvious  tumours  in  their  interior,  or  which  in 
place  of  them  present  merely  a  few  opaque  or  gritty  particles. 

The  conditions  above  described  are,  however,  only  the  last  phases  of  a 
more  acute  syphilitic  affection.  The  influence  of  the  syphilitic  virus  on 
the  liver  is  in  the  first  instance  to  cause  interstitial  inflammation,  which, 
as  we  have  shown,  has  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  early 
stage  of  ordinary  cirrhosis.  This  affection  may  be  general  throughout 
the  liver,  or  confined  to  certain  arese ;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  it  that, 
sooner  or  later,  gummata  make  their  appearance.  These  are  due  to  the 
active  proliferation  of  certain  of  the  cell-elements  of  the  newly  formed 
fibroid  tissue,  which  increase  in  number  and  diminish  in  size,  and 
collectively  form  tumours  having  a  close  resemblance  to  granulation - 
tissue  or  tubercle  in  the  early  stage.  These  growths  then  rapidly  de- 
generate in  their  central  parts,  while  they  increase  peripherally,  so  that 
at  an  early  period  they  present  caseous  masses  surrounded  by  a  thin  rim 
of  Uving  cell-growth.  After  a  while  they  cease  to  enlarge,  and  the  whole 
mass  undergoes  caseous  degeneration.  Gummata  may  occur  in  any 
region ;  they  are  common  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  and 
especially,  as  Virchow  points  out,  in  points  exposed  to  injury.  They  are 
common,  also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  transverse  fissure,  and  may 
there  seriously  interfere  with  the  permeabOity  of  the  ducts  and  vessels. 
They  usually  vary  individually  in  size  between  that  of  a  pea  and  that  of  a 
walnut;  but  they  may  be  larger  or  smaller,  and  are  often  aggregated. 
Such  aggregations  may  attain  the  size  of  the  fist.  Although  interstitial 
hepatitis  is  a  common  result  of  congenital  or  hereditary  syphilis,  the  firm 
cheesy  masses  just  described  are  rarely  discovered  in  that  variety  of  the 


Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  may  be  looked  for  in  hepatic 
ayphiliB  are  those  of  cirrhosis  in  its  various  stages,  especially,  therefore. 
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ascites,  intestinal  hemorrhage,  and  jaundice.  Bat  it  most  be  admitted 
that  syphilitic  disease  is,  from  first  to  last,  often  unattended  with  symptoms, 
and  that  it  is  not  un&equently  discovered  post  mortem  in  cases  where  its 
presence  daring  hfe  had  never  been  suspected.  When,  however,  the 
gummatous  growths  obstruct  the  vena  port8B  or  the  hepatic  ducts,  the 
symptoms  due  to  such  lesions  will  necessarily  manifest  themselves  with 
considerable,  and  perhaps  sadden,  intensity.  The  detection  of  irregu- 
larity of  form,  or  hard  roonded  or  nodulated  bat  sluggish  tumours,  in  the 
liver  is  an  important  aid  to  diagnosis.  The  chief  grounds,  however,  for 
saspecting  the  presence  of  syphilitic  disease  in  this  organ  would  be  the 
association  of  symptoms  of  hepatic  disorder  and  presence  of  tumour  with 
a  history  of  syphilis  and  visible  indications  of  its  presence  in  a  constitu- 
tional form. 

Treatment. — In  addition  to  the  treatment  suitable  for  cirrhosis  and  its 
consequences,  the  use  of  antisyphilitic  remedies  is  obvioosly  indicated  in 
the  treatment  of  hepatic  syphilis. 

C.  Non-malignant  Cfrowths. 

Under  this  head  we  may  make  a  brief  reference  to  two  varieties  of 
morbid  formations  which  have  httle  more  than  a  pathological  interest. 
These  are  simple  cysts  and  caverrwus  tumours.  The  latter  are  small, 
blackish,  spongy  masses,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  filbert ;  replacing 
definite  portions  of  hepatic  substance ;  and  consisting  of  irregular  inter- 
commanicating  vascular  spaces,  separated  from  one  another  by  trabecols 
of  fibrous  tissue  covered  with  pavement  epithelium.  Simple  cysts  vary 
from  scarcely  visible  points  up  to  the  size  of  an  orange.  They  are  some- 
times sohtary,  and  are  then  usually  situated  about  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  liver.  Occasionally  they  are  present  in  enormous 
numbers,  when  they  display  all  grades  of  size  and  varieties  of  grouping. 
They  are  generally  thin-wtdled,  and  in  some  cases  give  evidence  of  their 
enlargement  by  the  coalescence  of  neighbouring  cysts ;  they  are  lined 
with  pavement  epithelium,  and  usually  filled  with  clear  serous  fluid. 
The  smaller  cysts  sometimes  contain  yellowish  or  brownish  colloidal 
masses  like  those  found  in  renal  cysts.  Cysts,  however  numerous  they 
may  be,  rarely,  if  ever,  induce  hepatic  symptoms ;  it  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  the  presence  of  one  of  large  size  in  relation  with  the  anterior  edge 
might  be  detected  by  manual  examination  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  recognised  during  life.  The  most  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  them  is  the  fact  of  their  comparatively  frequent 
association  with  cystic  developments  in  other  organs,  more  especially 
in  the  kidneys  and  spleen.  They  must  not  be  confoimded  with  hydatid 
cysts. 

D.    Malignant  Growths. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Malignant  timiours  of  the  liver  are  usually 
secondary  to  similar  growths  originating  elsewhere  in  the  body,  and 
especially,  perhaps,  to  such  as  are  developed  in  the  other  chylopoietie 
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-riflcera.  Not  tmfreqaently,  however,  they  are  primary.  No  age  is 
«xeinpt  from  liability  to  the  disease  ;  yet  it  rarely  occurs  before  adult  age, 
and  is  most  common  in  persons  of  middle  and  advanced  life.  It  has 
been  met  with  in  young  children,  and  in  them  is  probably  always  a 
secondary  manifestation.     The  influence  of  sex  is  unappreciable. 

Malignant  disease  appears  in  the  liver  in  two  forms  :  either  as  isolated 
tumours  or  as  a  more  or  less  general  infiltration.  In  the  former  case  the 
tamonrs  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  good-sized  orange ,  or  even  a  oocoa- 
nnt,  down  to  minute  granules,  which  the  naked  eye  may  fail  to  recognise. 
Their  general  form  is  globular,  unless  the  coalescence  of  neighbouring 
masses,  or  accidental  circumstances,  have  led  to  their  irregular  develop- 
ment. When  they  involve  the  surface  of  the  liver,  those  aree  of  disease 
which  are  immediately  subjacent  to  the  capsule,  and  which  are  generally 
■circular,  assume  a  pecuhar  cupped  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
prominent  tumid  peripheral  ring,  circumscribing  a  central  concave  de- 
pression. This  cupping  is  very  characteristic,  and  may  frequently  be 
recognised  in  tumours  not  more  than  a  line  or  two  in  diameter  as  readily 
as  in  such  as  have  attained  the  bulk  of  a  chestnut  or  orange.  There  is 
usually  well-marked  vascularity  of  the  superficial  aspect  of  these  tumours, 
and  especially  of  their  peripheral  portions  and  of  the  hver-stmctnre 
immediately  surrounding  them.  The  timiours  grow  at  theit  margins, 
partly  by  progressively  invading  the  healthy  tissues  bounding  them, 
partly  by  the  formation  ia  their  immediate  neighbourhood  of  new  foci  of 
disease,  with  which  they  gradually  coalesce.  But  while  the  marginal 
growth  is  in  progress,  the  central  portions  fall  into  degeneration.  This 
may  be  fatty,  caseous,  or  even  calcareous,  or  connected  with  hemorrhagic 
«xtravasation.  OccasionaUy  the  central  portions  undergo  hquefoction^ 
and  become  converted  into  cysts  containing  a  milky  or  watery  fluid. 
These  several  forms  of  degeneration  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  indiscrimin- 
4itely  ;  each  one,  in  fact,  indicates  to  some  extent  an  inherent  pecuUarity 
in  the  tumour  in  which  it  occurs,  and  which  is  shared  more  or  less  by 
all  the  other  tumours  which  are  in  genetic  relation  with  it.  It  is  to  the 
combination  of  active  peripheral  growth  with  central  retrogression  and 
necrosis  that  the  superficial  cupping  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is 
mainly  referrible.  Mahgnant  tumours  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
hepatic  substance;  and  may  vary  numerically  from  one  or  two  to  an 
innumerable  multitude.  In  the  former  case  they  are  usually  primary, 
and  it  is  here  that  probably  the  greatest  size  of  growth  is  attained.  In 
the  latter  they  are  generally  secondary  to  growths  elsewhere. 

The  diffused  or  infiltrating  form  of  malignant  disease  is  much  rarer 
than  the  other.  In  this  case  we  find  the  hver  generally,  or  large  portions 
of  it,  greatly  enlarged,  but  retaining  their  normal  shape  ;  the  enlargement 
being  due  to  the  abundant  dissemination  of  small  growths,  more  or  less 
indistinctly  defined  from  the  Uver-tissue,  and  tending  to  run  together,  so 
-as  to  give  to  both  the  outer  and  the  sectional  surface  of  the  affected  organ 
■a  spotty,  reticulate,  or  uniformly  morbid  character.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
■ihe  naked  eye  fails  to  detect  in  the  enlarged  liver  any  traces  of  normal 
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hepatic  tissue.     The  presence  of  distinct   rounded  tomoors  may  be 
associated  with  the  condition  here  described. 

Of  the  several  forms  of  mahgnant  disease  which  attack  the  liver,  the 
carcinomata  are  the  most  common.  The  variety  of  cancer  most  fre- 
quently met  with  is  the  encephaloid,  of  which  several  sab-varieties,  not, 
however,  calling  for  description,  exist ;  scirrhos  is  more  rare ;  and  still 
rarer  than  scirrhus  are  melanotic  cancer  and  colloid  cancer.  Most  (d 
these  appear  under  the  form  of  isolated  scattered  masses.  Sarcomatous 
malignant  growths  are  comparatively  unfirequent.  The  most  common  and 
interesting  of  them  is  the  melanotic  variety,  which  is  usually  seocmdary 
to  similar  disease  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  or  of  pigmentary  nsvL 
Melanosis  is  usually  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the  organ ;  the 
tumours  are  small  and  tend  to  coalesce ;  and  the  condition  above  de- 
scribed as  '  infiltrating '  is  apt  to  be  produced ;  the  liver  often  beoome» 
enormously  enlarged,  and  assumes,  from  the  intermingling  of  melanotie 
spots  with  spots  of  colourless  growth  and  remnants  of  hepatic  texture,  an 
appearance  which  has  been  aptly  likened  to  that  of  granite.  Melanotic 
masses  of  considerable  bulk,  however,  are  not  uncommon.  Other  forms 
of  sarcoma  (spindle-celled  sarcoma,  for  example,  and  the  closely  related 
myxoma)  have  been  discovered  in  the  liver,  secondary  to  similar  growths 
in  remote  brgans.  True  epithelioma  of  the  liver  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
pathological  curiosity.  Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma,  however,  or  ade- 
noma, secondary,  for  the  most  part,  to  gastro-intestinal  disease  of  the  same 
kind,  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  Its  tumours  are  scarcely 
distinguishable,  excepting  microscopically,  from  those  of  ordinary  carci- 
noma. Lastly,  lympho-sarcoma,  or  lymphadenoma,  is  often  developed  in 
the  hver.  This  may  form  independent  tumours,  like  carcinoma,  but 
seems  specially  to  aSect  the  capsule  of  Glisson  and  the  interlobular 
tracts  ;  so  that,  in  some  cases,  it  involves  the  hver  by  ramifying  through 
it  with  the  portal  vessels,  in  some  it  follows  the  ordinary  distribution  of 
the  fibrous  growth  of  atrophic  cirrhosis,  but  in  either  case  is  apt  to 
develop  here  and  there  into  manifest  tumours.  Other  forms  of  malig- 
nant disease  besides  lymphadenoma  are  liable  to  invade  the  hver  frt>m  the 
transverse  fissure.  In  cases  of  gastric  or  peritoneal  cancer  especially. 
the  small  omentum  is  very  commonly  infiltrated  with  cancerous  growth, 
which  thence  propagates  itself  along  Glisson's  capsule,  surrounding  and 
compressing,  or  otherwise  involving  the  veins  and  ducts.  Again,  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  this  situation  are  often  affected  secondarily  to  hepatic 
or  other  neighbouring  nuilignant  disease,  and  may  by  their  enlargement 
imphcate  the  same  channels. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  which  attend  malignant 
disease  of  the  Uver  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  of  cirrhosis  and 
other  structural  diseases  of  the  same  organ.  They  comprise :  alterations 
in  the  form  and  size  of  the  organ,  with  local  pain  or  uneasiness ;  impedi- 
ment, mechanical  or  other,  to  the  due  performance  of  the  hepatic 
functions;  mechanical  interference  with  the  functions  of  neighbouring 
organs;   and  general  impairment   of  nutrition.     Increase  of  size  and 
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alteration  of  shape  famish  important  indications  of  the  presence  of 
hepatic  malignant  tumoors.  The  increase  may  be  either  uniform,  or,  as 
is  more  commonly  the  case,  dependent  on  the  formation  of  romided  pro- 
jecting Imups,  which  may  often  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  hand. 
Mere  increase  of  size,  however,  is  not  so  indicative  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tions in  question  as  is  rapid  progressive  increase  ;  nor  is  the  simple  fact 
of  the  presence  of  irregularity  from  outgrowths  so  suggestive  as  the 
progressive  enlargement  and  development  of  such  excrescences,  and  the 
existence  of  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  and  resistance  which  is  not 
Qsoally  observed  in  mere  cystic  formations.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind^ 
however,  that  malignant  disease  is  often  present  in  a  hver  which  is  not 
noticeably  altered  in  form  or  size :  the  growths  may  be  few  and  small,  or 
they  may  occupy  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ,  or  the  liver  itself  may  be 
concealed  by  the  overlapping  of  distended  and  adherent  bowel,  or  by  other 
conditions.  And,  further,  tumours  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  retro-peri- 
toneal glands,  or  even  of  the  abdominal  walls,  may  seem  from  their 
position  to  be  of  hepatic  origin.  Pain  is,  no  doubt,  a  frequent  attendant 
on  hepatic  malignant  disease.  Sometimes  it  is  excruciating,  and  apt  to 
come  on  in  paroxysms ;  but  it  is  often  absent,  and  may  be  totally  absent 
from  first  to  last.  Jaundice,  usually  due  to  obstruction  of  some  of  the 
hepatic  ducts,  makes  its  appearance  sooner  or  later  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases.  It  is  rarely  intense,  unless  the  main  duct  be  involved ; 
and  hence  it  is  chiefly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  attacks  the 
leaser  omentum,  and  extends  thence  into  the  transverse  fissure,  that  deep 
jaundice  becomes  developed.  Jaundice,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  neces- 
sary result,  and  is  not  unfrequently  absent  from  the  most  extreme  cases 
— cases  in  which  the  whole  hepatic  texture  seems  to  be  replaced  by  the 
morbid  growth.  Ascites  is  perhaps  even  more  rarely  than  jaundice  a 
direct  consequence  of  malignant  disease  of  the  Uver.  It  is  often,  no 
doubt,  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  may  be  due,  as  in 
eurhosis,  to  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  vessels ; 
bat  it  is  usually  comparatively  small  in  amount,  and  dependent  either  on 
peritoneal  inflammation  or  on  other  abdominal  oomphcations.  When, 
howeTer,  the  portal  vein  is  distinctly  obstructed,  the  ascites  may  be  con- 
siderable, and  other  consequences  of  portal  obstruction,  such  as  meltena, 
may  ensue.  In  most  cases  ascites  is  absent.  As  regards  neighbouring 
organs,  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  and  possibly  painful  Uver  is  apt  to 
induce  functional  disturbance  of  the  stomach  on  the  one  hand,  and  pain 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  perhaps  cough,  on  the  other.  General 
impainnent  of  nutrition,  debility,  and  emaciation  are  usually  marked 
phenomena  of  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Scanty  secretion  of  urine,  with 
abundant  deposit  of  vermilion  or  carmine-coloured  urates,  is  commonly 
observed. 

In  most  OEUies  malignant  disease  of  the  liver  is  associated  with  similar 
disease  of  other  organs ;  and  the  symptoms  which  the  patient  presents  are, 
therefore,  of  complicated  origin.  This  fEwst,  while  it  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  enabling  us  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  malady  under  which 
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he  is  labouring,  often  renders  it  difiSonlt  to  determine  how  mndi  and  iriiidi 
of  his  sufferings  are  due  to  the  hepatic  lesion.  As  of  malignant  diaeue 
generally,  so  no  doubt  of  that  affecting  only  the  liver,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  generally  true :  that  the  symptoms  are  insidious  and  progressiye;  that 
the  disease  has  usually  made  considerable  progress  before  the  suspieioD 
arises  that  the  patient  is  ill ;  that  this  suspicion  is  first  aroused,  eithor  by 
the  gradual  creeping  on  of  emaciation,  debility,  and  cachexia,  or  by  the 
«low  supervention  of  gastric  symptoms,  or  by  a  sense  of  fulness,  heat,  or 
pain — continuous  or  paroxysmal — in  the  hepatic  region,  or  lastly  by  the 
<liscovery  of  obvious  tumours.  Dining  the  further  prc^ess  of  the  case  all 
the  symptoms  of  this  period  of  invasion  are  apt  to  become  commingled, 
and  the  special  phenomena  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  declared  disease 
to  supervene.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  malignant  disease 
of  the  liver  may  prove  fatal  without  having  ever  been  attended  with  some 
of  those  symptoms  which  would  seem  to  be  most  typical  of  it :  not  only,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  may  there  never  be  obvious  tumour,  hepatic  pain, 
jaundice,  ascites,  or  distinct  impairment  of  the  digestive  functions,  but  the 
so-called  '  cancerous  cachexia '  may  never  be  distinguishable,  and  the 
patient,  instead  of  emaciating,  may  remain  in  good  flesh,  or  even  become  fit. 

From  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  date  at  which  it  commences,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine,  even  approximately,  the  duration  of  hepatic 
malignant  disease.  Nor  is  it  important  to  do  so.  It  is  sufficient  for  ptae- 
tical  purposes  to  know :  that  when  once  the  disease  has  given  clear 
evidence  of  its  presence,  the  patient  rarely  survives  beyond  twelve  months; 
and  that  generally  his  death  occurs  within  six  or  eight  months.  The 
natural  cause  of  death  is  graduaUy  increasing  asthenia ;  but  the  fatal 
event  is  apt  to  be  accelerated  by  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  or  other 
complications. 

Treatment. — Medical  skill  is  powerless  to  arrest  the  progress  of  d>e 
morbid  growths  under  consideration.  AH  that  the  physician  can  do  is,  to 
relieve  pain  and  uneasiness  by  opium  or  other  sedatives,  or  by  loeal 
measures  ;  to  check  vomiting ;  to  obviate  constipation ;  and  generally  to 
aim  at  relieving  the  various  symptoms  which  distress  the  patient ;  and  bj 
hygienic  and  other  measures  to  maintain,  as  &r  as  possible,  his  gemai 
health  and  strength. 

Vn.    HYDATIDS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Morbid  anatomy. — These  parasites  affect  the  liver  more  frequently  than 
any  other  organ ;  they  are  not  uncommonly  developed,  however,  in  varioas 
parts  of  the  sub-peritoneal  connective  tissue,  more  especially  that  of  the 
pelvis.  In  the  liver  hydatid  tumours  are  usually  solitary ;  but  sometimes 
two  or  more  are  developed  there  simultaneously ;  and  occasionally  also  such 
tumours  in  the  liver  are  associated  with  other  similar  tumours  elsewhere  in 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Their  size  varies  :  they  are  not  unfrequently  mrt 
with  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  containing  several  pints  of  fluid ;  bnt 
they  are  slow  in  attaining  these  dimensions ;  and,  although  the  exact  period 
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-dnring  which  they  live  and  grow  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
occasionally  extends  to  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years,  possibly  even  to  twenty 
or  thirty.  They  are  for  the  most  part  globular  in  form,  unless  bands  or 
ligatures,  or  other  accidental  conditions,  have  interfered  with  their  develop- 
ment. In  the  liver  they  most  frequently  involve  the  right  lobe,  a  &ct  pro- 
bably due  simply  to  its  comparatively  large  size.  Hydatids  appear  to 
originate  in  the  hepatic  substance,  which  becomes  displaced  by  them  in  the 
course  of  their  development,  and  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  fibroid  growth 
and  induration  in  the  layer  which  immediately  surrounds  them.  By  this 
means  a  kind  of  fibrous  oapstile  is  formed.  In  most  oases  there  is  no  com- 
munication between  the  hydatid  tumour  and  the  hepatic  ducts  ;  sometimes, 
however,  a  large,  and  even  a  primary,  duct  may  be  found  leading  directly 
into  the  cavity,  and  its  open  continuation  and  that  of  some  of  its  branches, 
studded  with  the  orifices  of  their  numerous  tributaries,  may  then  be  seen 
ramifying  upon  its  walls.  The  normal  event  of  hydatid  tumours,  and  one 
which  is  fortunately  far  from  uncommon,  is  the  death  of  the  parasite,  and 
the  degeneration  and  contraction  of  the  tumour.  This  has  already  been 
sufficiently  described;  it  may,  however,  be  added  that  hsematoidine 
■crystals,  derived  from  the  biliary  colouring  matter,  are  frequently 
met  with  in  such  degenerated  cysts.  Other  events  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence  are  the  rupture  of  the  cyst  by  accidental  violence  and  its 
suppuration. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Hydatid  tumours  are  rarely  attended  with 
X>ain,  or  even  uneasiness,  excepting  by  reason  of  their  bulk  and  the  pressure 
they  exert  on  neighbouring  parts,  or  in  consequence  of  the  supervention  of 
inflammation.  Generally,  indeed,  the  patient's  attention,  or  that  of  his 
friends,  is  first  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gradual  and  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  unsymmetrical  abdominal  swelling.  So  that,  when  the  case 
first  comes  under  medical  observation  there  is  generally  an  obvious  tumour 
in  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  question  is  consequently  not  so 
much  whether  or  not  a  tumour  is  present,  as  what  the  nature  of  the 
existing  tumour  is. 

Uninflamed  hydatid  tumours,  which  abut  upon  the  surface,  usually 
appear  as  rounded,  tense,  elastic  swellings,  free  from  pain  or  tenderness. 
They  often  fluctuate  distinctly,  and  are  not  unfrequently  attended  with  the 
peculiar  hydatid  thrill,  first  described  by  Brian9on  and  Piorry.    This,  which 
is  beet  recognised  by  placing  the  left  hand  flat  upon  the  tumour,  and  then 
percussing  sharply  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  consists  in  a  peculiarly 
long-sustained  tremor,  reminding  one  of  that  experienced  on  an  iron  railway- 
bridge  during  the  passage  of  a  train  over  it.    It  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as 
the  ordinary  ascitic  thrill,  but  its  distinctive  character  depends  on  the 
extraordinary  elasticity  of  the  hydatid  membrane,  and  the  consequent 
fineness   and  long  persistence  of  vibrations  excited  in  it.    It  is  an 
interesting  and  important  fact  that  this  peculiar  thrill  may  often  be 
.elicited  with  marvellous  distinctness  in  peritoneal  hydatid  tumours  no 
larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  are  so  tense  and  hard  and  thiok-waUed 
Ifaat  they  feel  like  solid  masses,  and  but  for  this  thrill  might  be  taken  for 
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malignant  or  other  neoplasms.  The  nature  of  the  sveUing,  however, 
may  generally  be  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  tapping.  The 
fluid  which  comes  away  from  the  living  hydatid  cyst  is  transparent  and 
colourless  Uke  water,  limpid,  containing  an  excessive  quantity  of  chlcndde 
of  sodium,  and  as  a  rule  neither  albumen  nor  fibrinogen.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  about  1008  to  1018 ;  and  its  reaction  is  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline.  Further,  it  may  contain  eohinocooci  oi  microeoopic 
hydatids. 

The  position  of  the  tumour  will  necessarily  vary  with  its  seat  of  de- 
velopment. If  in  the  liver,  it  perhaps  most  commonly  projects  forwards — 
occupying  the  scrobiculus,  or  this  with  more  or  less  of  the  adjoining 
abdominal  regions ;  but  it  may  also  protrude  directly  upwards,  poshing 
the  heart  before  it  upwards  and  to  the  left ;  or  it  may  displace  the  right 
half  of  the  diaphragm,  together  with  the  base  of  the  lung,  at  the  same 
time  distending  the  lowermost  zone  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest ;  or 
again  it  may  be  developed  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  liver,  and  so 
elude  detection.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  with  r^;ard 
to  the  situation  of  hydatids  when  they  originate  in  other  parts  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  SufSce  it  to  say:  that  they  are  often  multiple 
and  movable;  that  they  may,  according  to  circumstances,  assume 
the  position  of  renal,  omental,  ovarian,  uterine,  aneurysmal,  or  other 
growths ;  and  that  it  is  with  these  mainly,  especially  if  they  be  cystic, 
and  with  hepatic  swellings,  more  especially  abscesses  and  dilated  gall- 
bladders, that  hydatid  tumours  may  be  confoimded.  When  displacing  the 
right  lung  upwards,  and  distending  the  corresponding  part  of  the  chest,  they 
may  simulate  pleuritic  effusion.  Further  an  hydatid  cyst  may  be  separate 
from  the  surface  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  origi- 
nates, or  by  an  exceedingly  thick  and  dense  capsule,  and  hence  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  soUd  tumour ;  or,  owing  to  the  simultaneous  development 
of  several  cysts,  or  to  various  other  accidental  circumstances,  it  may  appear 
nodulated  or  multiple,  and  may  present  different  degrees  of  consistence  and 
elasticity  at  different  points,  and  so  may  easily  be  taken  for  a  lobolated 
maUgnant  growth,  or  for  a  compound  ovarian  or  other  cystic  tomoor. 
The  diagnosis  of  a  contracted  and  degenerated  cyst,  even  if  occupying  a 
situation  readily  accessible  to  examination,  would,  without  the  guidance 
of  a  clear  history,  be  exceedingly  di£Scult,  if  not  impossible. 

Hydatid  tumours  are  not  always  unattended  with  symptoms  :  they  may, 
from  their  bulk  or  situation,  interfere  seriously  with  respiration ;  they  may 
cause  vomiting  and  other  dyspeptic  phenomena ;  they  may  compress  the 
hepatic  ducts  and  so  induce  jaundice,  or  the  portal  vein  causing  ascites,  or 
the  inferior  cava  leading  to  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities  and  prob^ly 
congestion  of  the  kidneys;  and  hence  by  the  gradual  supervention  of 
asphyxia,  asthenia,  or  other  conditions,  death  may  after  a  while  ensue. 
The  sudden  rupture  of  hydatid  tumours,  with  the  escape  of  their  contents 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  is  usually  followed  by  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis. 
The  symptoms  due  to  suppuration  are  sometimes  obscure,  sometime  very 
well-marked ;  they  are  those,  however,  which  usually  attend  extensive 
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suppurative  inflammation.  The  hydatid  cyst  in  foct  becomes  converted 
into  an  abscess,  and  comports  itself  in  its  farther  progress  exactly  as  any 
other  large  hepatic  abscess.  It  increases  more  or  less  rapidly  in  size,  and 
after  a  while  discharges  its  contents  either  at  the  external  abdominal  smr- 
fiftce,  into  the  pleura,  through  the  lung,  into  the  pericardium,  into  the 
stomach,  intestine,  or  abdominal  cavity,  or  into  the  hepatic  ducts  and  thence 
into  the  duodenum.  Other  rare  terminations  have  been  met  with,  such  as 
by  perforation  of  the  vena  cava,  or  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  proof 
that  an  hepatic  or  abdominal  abscess  is  of  hydatid  origin  rests  on  the  dis- 
covery of  hydatid  membranes,  echinooocoi  or  their  debris  in  the  pus  which 
escapes.  The  booklets,  which  are  peculiarly  indestructible,  should  especi- 
ally be  looked  for. 

Treatment. — No  medicinal  treatment  avails  either  to  cause  the  death  of 
hydatids  or  to  arrest  their  growth.  For  the  cure  of  the  disease  we  must 
look  to  local  measures  only ;  and  these  consist  mainly  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  contents  of  the  cysts.  The  puncture  of  the  cyst  with  a  bistoury,  or  a 
trocar  and  cannula  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the  cystic 
progeny  of  the  parent  hydatid,  is  a  procedure  which  has  been  largely 
adopted.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  can  only  be  employed  with  safety 
when  the  cyst  is  adherent  to  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  escape  of  the 
contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  thus  prevented.  It  can  only  be  justifi- 
ably had  recourse  to,  therefore,  when  the  cyst  has  undergone  inflammation 
or  suppuration  and  has  consequently  got  united  with  the  surface  over  it ; 
or  after  measures  have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  formation  of  adhesions. 
Among  methods  which  may  be  adopted  to  effect  this  object  are :  first, 
incision  through  the  abdominal  parietes  until  the  cyst  is  exposed ;  second, 
the  gradual  destruction  by  caustic  of  a  limited  area  of  the  abdominal  walls 
down  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  over  the  intended  seat  of  operation ;  and, 
third,  Trousseau's  method  of  multiple  acupuncture.  In  all  such  cases  it  is 
essential  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  the  abdominal  wall 
in  close  apposition  with  the  subjacent  cyst-wall  by  means  of  pressure,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  formation  of  adhesions  and  their  maintenance  when 
formed. 

A  better  plan  for  evacuating  the  contents  of  those  cysts  in  which 
suppuration  has  not  yet  occurred,  is  that  which  was  strongly  recom- 
mended some  years  since  by  Moissenet,  and  has  since  been  successfully 
employed  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  by  Drs. 
Greenhow  and  Murchison.  It  consists  in  the  employment  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  trocar  and  cannula.  The  minute  puncture  made  by  this  instru- 
ment rarely  permits,  even  if  no  adhesions  be  present,  of  the  escape  of  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  hydatid  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  is 
rarely,  therefore,  followed  by  grave  peritoneal  compUcations.  In  order, 
however,  to  guard  against  such  accidents,  it  is  well  to  select  some  prominent 
and  central  portion  of  the  hydatid  protuberance  for  puncture,  to  refirain 
from  removing  the  whole  of  the  contents  at  one  operation,  and  after  the 
operation  to  keep  the  patient  at  perfect  rest  and  the  punctured  parts  in 
dose  apposition  by  means  of  a  compress  and  bandage.  It  is  further  desir- 
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able  to  preclude  the  entrance  of  atmospherio  air,  and  foi'  this  reason  also,, 
if  the  aspirator  be  not  employed,  to  be  content  with  the  partial  evacuation 
of  the  cyst.  In  consequence  of  the  operation  the  hydatid  collapeee,  and 
falls  away  from  the  walls  of  the  adventitious  cyst  in  which  it  is  contained. 
The  space  thus  formed  becomes  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
serous  exudation  which  soon  gets  turbid ;  and  the  hydatid  bathed  in  die 
unwonted  fluid  generally  soon  perishes.  The  cyst,  shortly  after  paraoon- 
tesis,  may  become  nearly  as  t^ise  as  it  was  originally ;  but  generally  it 
begins  to  shrink  again  before  long,  and  then  graduaJly  undergoes  eore. 
The  operation  may  not  need  to  be  repeated.  Oocasionajly  it  fails  to  have 
any  curative  effect,  even  after  having  been  several  times  performed. 
Another  method  of  treatment  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Althaos, 
and  successfully  practised  by  Dr.  Fagge  and  Mr.  Durham.  The 
details  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Fagge  in  the  following  words : — '  Two 
electrolytic  needles  are  passed  into  the  tumour  one  or  two  inches 
aptirt,  they  are  then  attached  to  two  metallic  wires,  both  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  of  ten  cells.  A  moistened  sponge 
forms  the  termination  of  the  positive  pole,  and  is  placed  on  the  patient's- 
skin  at  a  little  distance  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  needles.  Its 
position  is  changed  from  time  to  time  during  the  operation.  The  current 
is  allowed  to  pass  for  about  ten  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  tiie 
needles  are  gently  withdrawn  and  the  seats  of  puncture  covered  with 
adhesive  plaister.'  The  above  operation  is  often  attended  with  some  escape 
of  fluid  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  some  rise  of  temperature  -wiih 
other  febrile  symptoms.  And  as  with  simple  paracentesis,  so  here,  the 
immediate  effects  are  not  always  obvious.  The  operation  may  need  to  be 
repeated.  It  has  been  recommended  by  some  that  after  the  evacuation  ot 
more  or  less  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  a  solution  of  iodine,  perohloride  of 
iron,  bile  or  some  other  antiseptic  or  parasiticidal  fluid  should  be  ixgected; 
and  this  practice  has  in  some  cases  been  successful.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  injection  of  irritating  fluids  is  apt  to  induce  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  which  are  in  themselves  very  undesirable ;  and  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  death  of  the  parasite  is  more  surely  attained  by  this 
procedure  than  it  is  by  the  simple  evacuation  of  the  fluid  contents.  If 
unfortunately  peritoneal  inflammation  ensue,  it  must  be  combated  by 
appropriate  treatment.  If  suppuration  of  the  cyst  take  place  (and  this  is 
an  accident  for  which  we  must  be  prepared),  it  will  be  also  necessary  to 
accommodate  ourtreatment  to  the  altered  condition  of  things.  ButespeciaUj 
the  local  treatment  will  need  some  modification.  It  will  then  at  all  events 
be  desirable,  so  soon  as  we  are  satisfied  that  the  C3rst  is  adherent,  that  a 
free  opening  be  made,  and  the  contents,  inclusive  of  the  hydatid  cysts,  freely 
evacuated.  Whether,  however,  that  opening  should  be  made  with  the 
trocar  and  cannula  or  the  knife  ;  or  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  doae 
or  be  kept  open ;  and  in  the  latter  case  whether  the  contents  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  by  means  of  a  drainage-tube  or  not ;  or  whether  the 
cavity  should  be  washed  out  with  some  disinfectant  solution ;  are  points  on 
which  it  is  difficult  to  express  oneself  absolutely.     The  exigencies  of  ( 
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M  they  arise  necessarily  call  for  modifications  in  the  details  of  treatment. 
It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  the  nnmeroas  other  accidents  and 
oomplications  which  are  apt  to  manifest  themselves  daring  the  course  of 
hydatid  disease. 


Vra.    PATTY  LIVEB. 

Cautatum. — The  deposition  of  &t-glohales  in  the  hepatic  cells  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  of  disease.  It  is  frequently  observed  to  a  small 
extent  in  health ;  and  sometimes  indeed  to  a  large  extent  in  healthy  per- 
sons who  lead  sedentary  lives,  or  feed  largely,  especially  those  whose  diet 
comprises  an  excess  of  fatty  matter,  or  who  have  a  tendency  to  obesity. 
That  abundant  deposition  of  &t,  however,  which  constitutes  what  is  meant 
by  '  £atty  liver,'  is  usually  associated  with  various  morbid  states  either  of 
the  system  or  of  the  Uver  itself.  Among  the  former  of  these  we  may 
enumerate  chronic  alcoholism,  heart  disease,  malignant  cachexia,  and 
especixklly  pulmonary  phthisis ;  among  the  latter  cirrhosis,  lardaceous 
defeneration,  and  the  indurated  condition  which  supervenes  on  chronic 
cardiac  or  pulmonary  affections. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  the  early  stage  fat-globules  of  small  size  are  found 
scattered  in  the  substance  of  the  hepatic  cells ;  at  a  later  period  many  of 
the  globules  have  enlarged,  partly  by  coalescence,  partly  by  fresh  deposition, 
and  may  then  considerably  exceed  in  size  the  nuclei  aroimd  which  they 
cluster ;  at  a  still  later  period  complete  coalescence  takes  place,  and  the  cells 
distended  with  their  oily  contents  assume  very  much  the  appearance  of  the 
cells  of  adipose  tissue.  The  deposition  of  fat  always  commences  at  the 
periphery  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  and  is  very  often  limited  to  that  part ;  and 
even  when  the  change  becomes  universal  it  is  still  this  outer  zone  which 
chiefly  suffers.  The  presence  of  &t  in  any  abundance  renders  the  affected 
portion  of  the  liver  coarse,  soft,  dull,  and  opaque— the  yellowness  due  to 
bile  and  the  redness  due  to  blood  alike  disappearing  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Pnrther,  the  tissue  often  becomes  distinctly  greasy,  the  fat 
adhering  to  the  knife  and  fingers.  It  often  happens  in  cirrhosis  that  th& 
isolated  nodules  of  hepatic  substance  are  loaded  with  oil.  In  lardaceous 
change  scattered  patches  of  hepatic  tissue  are  not  unfrequently  similarly 
affected.  In  cardiac  and  chronic  lung  disease  the  deposition  is  mostly 
limited  to  the  peripheral  parts  of  lobules ;  and  indeed  it  is  owing  mainly  to 
the  contrast  between  the  outer  fatty  and  aneemio  zones  and  the  central 
deeply  congested  arete,  that  the  term  '  nutmeg '  has  been  apphed  to  this 
form  of  hepatic  affection.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  &tty  and  the 
congested  regions  of  the  lobules  separated  &om  one  another  by  a  line  of 
deep  jamidice.  In  the  fatty  liver  of  phthisis  and  other  wasting  diseases, 
the  Catty  accumulation  may  still  be  mainly  peripheral,  and  the  liver  may 
consequently  present  something  of  the  nutmeg  character ;  but  not  un- 
firequently  the  organ  is  pretty  generally  involved.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  presents  a  nearly  uniform  pallor,  dulness  of  aspect,  and  softness, 
and  its  balk  is  generally  very  largely  increased.    The  enlargement  of  the 
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fiatty  liver  is  as  nearly  as  possible  tmiform.  The  fat  consists  mainly  of  olem 
and  margarin,  vrith  traces  of  cholesterine.  Its  amoont  varies ;  in  extreme 
cases  from  48  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  hepatic  substance  has  been  found  to 
consist  of  fiat,  and  indeed  after  removal  of  the  water  Frerichs  has  foond 
no  less  than  78  per  cent,  of  the  residue  to  be  fat. 

Symptoms. — It  is  natural  to  believe  that  excessive  accumulation  of  &t 
in  the  liver  would  seriously  affect  the  functions  of  that  oi^an ;  and  many 
different  symptoms  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  We  are  bound,  however,  to 
confess  that  we  have  never  met  with  a  case  in  which  hepatic  or  other 
derangement  has  been  clearly  attributable  to  it.  And,  indeed,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  fatty  accumulation  is  frequently  associated  with  stmcta- 
ral  changes  in  the  liver ;  and  that  when  under  such  circumstances  hepatic 
symptoms  are  present,  they  are  probably  referrible  to  these  associated 
lesions.  The  enlargement  due  to  fatty  deposition  in  the  liver  may  often 
be  recognised  during  life,  and  occasionally  the  augmented  bulk  of  the 
organ  produces  fulness,  weight,  and  uneasiness  in  the  side. 

Treatment. — When  fatty  liver  depends  on  actual  disease,  it  is  essen- 
tially by  treating  the  disease  that  we  must  hope  to  remove  the  hepatic 
accumulation.  When  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  enlargement  of  the 
Uver,  in  persons  who  are  fairly  healthy,  is  due  to  fatty  deposit,  our  treat- 
ment must  be  guided  by  our  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  tendencies, 
and  must  necessarily  be  mainly  hygienic.  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  make  fatty  liver  a  distinct  object  of  medicd 
treatment. 

IX.    LARDACEOUS  LIVER. 

Causation. — This  affection  is  secondary  to  those  morbid  conditions  of 
the  system  in  which  general  lardaceous  disease  takes  its  origin  :  especially 
-chronic  phthisis,  tertiary  syphilis,  caries  of  bone,  and  other  conditions 
attended  with  prolonged  suppuration. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  lardaceous  change  takes  place  first,  according 
to  Bindfleisch,  in  what  he  terms  the  arterial  zone  of  the  hepatic  lobules, 
that  is,  midway  between  the  centre  and  periphery,  implicating  both  the 
minute  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  part,  and  the  hepatic  cells.  But 
soon  the  morbid  process  extends  to  the  central  portions  of  the  lobules,  and 
after  a  time  the  periphery  becomes  equally  involved.  The  change  is 
attended :  with  great  thickening  of  the  affected  vessels,  and  the  acquisition 
by  them  of  a  peculiar  homogeneous  pellucid  character ;  and  with  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  the  hepatic  cells,  which  lose  all  trace  of  granules, 
bile-pigment  and  nucleus,  and  become  irregular  or  botryoidal  vitreous- 
looking  lumps  which  after  a  while  break  down  into  irregular  fragments. 
The  lardaceous  liver,  Uke  the  &tty,  undergoes  uniform  enlargement  in  all 
its  dimensions.  It  becomes  smooth,  heavy,  and  of  somewhat  doughy 
consistence ;  and,  if  uniformly  affected,  presents  a  remarkably  homo- 
geneous sectional  surftice,  of  a  greyish  tiut,  with  a  peculiar  glistening,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  semi-translucent  aspect,  which  has  some  resemblance  to 
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ihat  of  bees'-wax.  It  is  equally  free  from  biliary  and  vascular  congestion, 
and  from  moisture.  The  lardaceous  change  is  not  unfrequently  associated 
with  fatty  deposit,  sometimes  vitb  cirrhosis,  sometimes  with  syphilitic 
disease. 

The  size  which  the  lardaceous  liver  may  reach  is  almost  unlimited.  It 
has  been  met  with  weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  Its  enlargement, 
however,  is  a  slow  process,  and  may  go  on  for  years. 

Symptoms. — The  circumstances  which  in  combination  justify  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  affection  are  the  slow  but  continuous  uniform  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  without  pain  or  obvious  hepatic  symptoms ;  the  long  continuance 
of  some  one  of  those  morbid  conditions  which  we  know  to  be  conducive  to 
lardaceous  degeneration ;  and  the  coetaneous  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
and  involvement  of  the  kidneys.  There  is  no  doubt  that  patients  with 
lardac^)us  liver  manifest,  as  a  rule,  marked  cachectic  symptoms ;  but 
there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  these  are  dependent  in  any  peculiar 
degree  upon  the  hepatic  disease.  It  is  true  that  a  slight  icteroid  tinge 
occasionally  manifests  itself  after  a  whUe,  and  that  the  bile  in  the  gall- 
bladder and  ducts  is  usually  pale  and  watery ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  never  obvious  pain  in  the  region  of  the  Uver,  never  deep  jaundice, 
rarely  ascites,  and  (beyond  the  occasional  presence  of  bile-pigment  in  the 
urine)  nothing  in  that  secretion  distinctly  to  indicate  impairment  of  hepatic 
function.  The  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  lardaceous  disease 
manifests  itself  no  doubt  end  £ebtally ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  with 
Frerichs  that,  if  the  change  be  not  far  advanced,  the  arrest  of  the  morbid 
process  upon  which  it  is  dependent  may  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
the  lardaceous  organs  to  the  condition  of  health. 

The  treatment  of  lardaceous  degeneration  merges  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  which  produces  it. 


X.    GALL-STONES. 


Very  little  of  practical  importance  is  as  yet  known  with  respect  to  the 
variations  in  quahty  and  quantity  of  the  bile,  and  the  influence  of  these 
variations  on  the  action  of  the  bowels,  the  assimilation  of  aJimentai^ 
matters,  and  the  general  health.     We  know,  no  doubt,  that  when  the  bile 
which  enters  the  duodenum  is  deficient  in  quantity,  ffttty  matters  are  im- 
perfectly assimilated,  the  evacuations  are  fetid,  and  the  bowels  usually 
constipated ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  when  there  is  an  exces- 
sive discharge  of  bile,  bilious  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  may  be  excited ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  in  many  diseases,  whether  of  the  liver 
itself  or  of  the  general  organism,  the  bile  is  found  post  mortem  deviating 
-widely  from  its  normal  condition,  and  yet  there  have  been  no  symptoms 
daring  life  which  could  be  distinctly  referred  to  this  deviation.    There  is 
one  abnormal  condition  of  the  bile,  however,  of  great  practical  interest, 
-which  reveals  itself  to  us,  not  directly  by  any  of  the  consequences  just 
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enumerated,  but  by  the  fonnation  of  concretions  which  bring  with  than 
special  symptoms  and  special  dangers. 

Causation. — The  origin  of  gall-stones  is  obscure.  It  is  easy,  of  course, 
to  understand  their  increase  of  size  by  the  accretion  of  additional  solid 
matter ;  but  it  is  not  generaUy  easy  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  fiist 
step  in  their  development,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  nucleoa.  In  some 
rare  cases  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  needle,  a  dead  ento- 
zoon,  a  small  blood-clot,  or  (according  to  Dr.  Thudichum)  portions  of  tiie 
epithelial  lining  of  the  gall-ducts.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  consists  of 
a  mass  of  concreted  biliary  colouring  matter.  Concentration  and  stag- 
nation of  bile  have  doubtless  some  influence  over  the  production  of  gall- 
stones, as  is  shown  by  their  much  more  frequent  formation  in  the  gall- 
bladder than  in  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  probably  also  by  their  oomparatire 
frequency  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  and  other  organic  diseases  of  the  liver. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  tendency  to  biliary  calculi  is  inherited,  or  that  it 
is  ever  traceable  to  any  dyscrasia,  notwithstanding  the  statements  whidi 
are  made  to  the  effect  that  it  is  generally  associated  with  gout,  naitl 
calculi,  or  other  maladies.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  gall-stoies 
occur  much  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  chiefly  in  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  thirty.  They  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  how- 
ever, at  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  occasionally  even  in  iiifancy.  Thoe  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  specially  affect  persons  of  sedentary  habits. 
The  influence  of  diet  is  unknown. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Gall-stones  vary  in  size  from  mere  granules  np  to 
masses  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  measuring  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  weigh- 
ing between  one  and  two  ounces.     When  they  are  minute  (less  in  mze, 
say,  than  a  poppy-seed),  they  are  usually  spoken  of  as  biliary  gravel.  Gall- 
stones may  be  solitary ;  but  they  are  much  more  frequently  multiple,  and, 
indeed,  many  have  been  found  at  one  and  the  same  time  scattered  through- 
out the  biliary  ducts,  and  several  hundreds  in  the  gall-bladder.     When 
occupying  the  latter  cavity  their  size  has  necessarily  some  relation  to  their 
number ;  at  all  events,  when  they  are  very  numerous,  they  cannot  possibl; 
be  large  ;  whereas  solitary  calculi,  and  calculi  occurring  in  groups  of  two 
or  three,  often  attain  considerable  dimensions.     The  forms  which  thej 
assume  depend  mainly  on  their  relations,  during  growth,  to  the  surround- 
ing parts.     In  the  commencement  they  may  be  rounded  or  amorphous 
accumulations  of  biliary  colouring  matter,  or  even  rhomboidal  tablets  d 
oholesterine.     But  with  increase  of  size  some  modification  takes  place. 
They  may  acquire  a  branched  or  coral-like  form  in  the  smaller  bile-ducts; 
in  the  larger  ducts  or  in  the  gall-bladder  they  may  either  form  roondisb 
masses,  or  accommodate  their  general  shape  to  that  of  the  cavity  which 
contains  them  ;  but  when,  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  simultaneons  develop- 
ment of  many  calculi  takes  place,  they  mutually  interfere  with  each  other's 
growth,  and,  instead  of  assuming  a  globular  form,  become  polyhedral  or 
foceted,  or  flattened  one  against  the  other.    In  this  manner  the  bladder 
may  get  imiformly  distended  with  a  pyriform  mass  of  oloe^y-paoked. 
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mntoally-fitting  gall-stones ;  and,  indeed,  it  generally  happens  that,  when 
its  cavity  appears  to  be  occupied  by  a  single  large  calculas,  this  consists 
of  at  least  two  or  three,  and  generally  more,  well-srticalated  but  distinct 
masses. 

GaU-stones  are  usually  smooth,  but  sometimes  granular  or  tubercu- 
lated,  and  vary  in  colour  from  nulk-white,  through  yellow  or  brown,  to 
deep  reddish-  or  greenish-black.  Their  specific  gravity  ranges  between  '8 
and  1*16 ;  they  are  as  a  rule,  however,  heavier  than  water,  and  sink  in  it, 
excepting  when  they  have  undergone  desiccation.  In  some  cases  they  are 
80  soft  and  friable  as  readily  to  fall  to  powder  between  the  finger  and 
thumb ;  and  generally  they  are  sufficiently  soft  to  admit  of  being  readily 
crushed  into  irreg^ular  fragments,  or  of  being  out  with  a  knife.  They  are 
usuaUy  soapy  or  greasy  to  the  touch.  As  to  their  general  structure,  they 
sometimes  consist  of  a  simple  tuberculated  accumulation  of  pigmentary 
matter,  sometimes  of  a  nearly  homogeneous  waxy  mass.  In  most  cases, 
however,  three  regions  may  be  more  or  less  obviously  recognised  : — namely, 
a  central  nucleus,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  mostly  pigmentary 
tmd  often  irregular  in  form  amd  shrunken ;  a  zone  of  variable  thickness 
uound  this,  which  is  more  or  less  homogeneous  in  texture,  but  marked 
with  radial  lines ;  and  a  cortical  lamina,  also  of  variable  thickness,  which 
is  usually  concentrically  striated.  These  several  regions  are  further 
characterised  by  differences  of  colour. 

The  chief  constituent  of  gall-stones  is  cholesterine,  and  this  forms  on 
the  average  J^m  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass ;  but  in  addition  to 
this,  biliary  colouring  matter,  biliary  acids,  and  lime  are  found  in  various 
proportions.  Other  ingredients  are  so  rare  or  so  small  in  quantity  as 
scarcely,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  to  be  worth  consideration.  They 
are  chiefly  the  fatty  acids,  uric  acid,  earthy  phosphates,  alkaline  salts,  and. 
mucus.  Galouh  consist  sometimes  almost  entirely  of  pigmentary  matter, 
sometimes  mainly  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  some  admixture  of  phosphate, 
and  sometimes  of  pure  cholesterine.  Moreover,  the  different  laminte  often 
differ  in  composition,  the  outer  shell  of  large  calculi  frequently  presenting 
an  excess  of  earthy  salts. 

The  consequences  of  biliary  calculi  are  various.    In  many  cases  they 
form    in  the  gall-bladder,  and  slowly  grow  there  until,  moulded  to  its 
shape,  they  entirely  fill  it ;  the  gall-bladder  contracts  upon  them,  ceases 
to  perform  its  proper  functions,  and  becomes  merely  the  capsule  of  what 
then  probably  proves  to  be  an  inert  mass.     Sometimes  the  presence  of 
these  bodies  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  into  inflamma- 
tion, and,  it  may  be,  into  suppuration  and  ulceration.     Shght  attacks  of 
inflammation  doubtless   arise   occasionally  and   subside    again  without 
farther  result.    But  when  the  inflammation  is  of  a  more  intense  character 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder  may  be  converted  into  an  abscess  which  dis- 
charges itself  either  per  vias  naturales,  or  by  some  abnormal  channel ;  or 
its  walls  may  become  generally  thickened,  pulpy,  and  deeply  congested ; 
or  at  some  point  or  other  be  fretted  by  its  contained  oalcuU  into  an  ulcer 
which,  gradually  eating  its  way  through  the  parietes  (then  probably  glued 
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to  some  neighbouring  part),  forms  a  sinus  or  divertieolnm  which, like  the 
abscess,  may  open  in  one  of  several  directions.  The  most  commcm 
routes  are  externally  through  the  abdominal  walls,  into  the  duodenum, 
and  into  the  transverse  colon.  But  the  opening  may  also  take  place  into 
the  stomach,  peritoneum,  pleura,  or  lung.  In  many  eases  a  gall-stone 
becomes  dislodged,  and  slips  into  the  cystic  duct,  whence  it  may  pass 
slowly  onwards  until  it  reaches  the  duodenum.  The  duration  of  this 
process  is  very  variable ;  in  some  cases  it  is  over  in  a  few  hours,  more 
firequently  it  occupies  several  days.  The  stone  generally  travels  by  fits 
and  starts,  and  may  be  either  temporarily  or  permanently  arrested  in  any 
part  of  the  channel  along  which  it  passes.  If  arrested  in  the  cystic 
duct,  it  probably  leads  to  its  complete  closure  and  to  the  enforced  disuse 
of  the  gall-bladder,  which  may  then  either  shrivel  away  or  dilate  into  a 
mucous  or  serous  cyst;  if  arrested  in  the  common  duct,  it  probably 
eooner  or  later  obstructs  the  flow  of  bile,  which  then  accumulates  in  ibe 
gall-bladder  and  ducts  ramifying  in  the  liver,  and  distends  them.  Fur- 
ther, in  either  of  these  situations,  the  presence  of  the  stone  may  fret  the 
surface  against  which  it  lies,  and  cause  ulceration  and  possibly  perfora- 
tion, and  thus  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  local  abscess,  or  to  general 
peritonitis,  or  to  some  abnormal  communication  with  the  dnodennm, 
«olon,  or  portal  vein.  When  once  a  gall-stone  has  descended  from  the 
gall-bladder,  other  stones,  if  they  exist,  are  apt  to  follow ;  and  moreover 
their  passage  is  generally  more  readily  and  speedily  effected  than  that  (A 
their  pioneer. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the  bladder 
or  hepatic  ducts  does  not  necessarily  cause  symptoms,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  is  from  first  to  last  unattended  with  83rmptoms.  Gall- 
stones may,  however,  occasionally  be  recognised,  in  consequence  of  form- 
ing an  irregular,  hard,  and  sometimes  crepitating  lump  in  the  situation 
of  the  gall-bladder.  When  their  presence  excites  inflammation,  we  may 
look  for  tenderness,  pain  and  fulness,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  together 
with  febrile  disturbance.  The  pain  is  sometimes  intense  and  paroxysmal, 
and  lasts  for  months  or  years ;  and  may  be  associated  with  so  mneh 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  and  progressive  debility  and  emaciation,  as 
to  suggest  the  presence  of  malignant  disease.  But,  unless  any  more  dis- 
tinctive phenomena  arise,  the  exact  nature  of  the  affection  can  scarcely  be 
diagnosed  positively.  Such  phenomena  are :  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
superficial  to  the  bladder  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  ani  the  ultimate 
escape  of  gall-stones  with  the  other  contents  of  the  abscess  ;  and  the  dis- 
charge of  gall-stones  through  an  ulcerated  opening  into  the  duodemun  or 
«olon,  and  their  escape  with  the  faeces,  or  their  arrest  in  the  small 
intestine,  followed  by  enteritic  symptoms.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  each  of  these  phenomena  may  arise  without  having  been 
preceded  by  any  clear  indications  of  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  symptoms  most  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  gaU-stones  are 
those  which  depend  on  their  dislodgement  and  subsequent  passage  along 
the^cystio  and  common  ducts.   They  resemble  in  many  important  respects 
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those  due  to  the  transit  of  a  renal  oalcalus  along  the  ureter,  and  are 
mainly:    severe  pain,  coming  on  suddenly,  and  lasting  with  irregnlar 
intermissions  and  exacerbations  a  few  hours  or  several  days ;  fointnesa, 
nausea,  and  vomiting ;  and  the  consequences  of  impediment  to  the  escape 
of  bile  into  the  intestines.     The  pain  (frequently  termed  hepatic  colic) 
varies  in  intensity,  situation,  and  quality.     Sometimes  it  is  comparatively 
slight,  sometimes  so  severe  that  the  patient  writhes  and  cries  out  with 
i^ny;  its  character  is  aching,  cutting,  tearing,  or  burning,  and  it  is 
generally  attended  with  an  unbearable  sense  of  tightness,  constriction  or 
cramp.    It  is  usually  referred  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  or  to  the  umbilicus, 
whence  it  extends  to  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  to  the  chest  or  to 
the  shoulder-tip,  or  down  into  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.    But  its 
situation  is  often  somewhat  indefinite,  and  may  be  such  as  to  simulate 
the  passage  of  a  stone  along  the  ureter.    There  is  seldom  any  material 
tenderness,  and  pressure  sometimes  affords  relief  to  the  pain.    Hepatio 
colic  is  said  to  be  farther  characterised  by  often  coming  on  suddenly  two 
or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  at  the  time  when  the  passage  of  food  along 
the  duodenum  excites  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  gaJl-bladder  and  biUary 
passages.    It  often  comes  to  a  sudden  end  in  consequence  either  of  the 
slipping  back  of  the  stone  into  the  gall-bladder,  of  its  arrest  at  some  point 
in  the  course  of  the  cystic  or  common  duct,  or  of  its  escape  into  the  bowel. 
The  &intness,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  not  in  necessary  relation  with 
the  severity  of  the  pain ;  the  patient  may  be  simply  chilly,  or  he  may 
have  severe  rigors ;  he  may  merely  feel  iaint,  or  he  may  fall  into  a  state 
of  actual  syncope  or  collapse,  with  cold  and  pallid  surface,  profuse  per- 
spirations, and  imperceptible  pulse  ;  he  may  complain  simply  of  nausea, 
or  he  may  suffer  from  severe  and  protracted  vomiting.    The  syncopic 
attack  has  proved  fatal.    A  gall-stone  may  pass  on  from  the  bladder  to 
the  duodenum  with  all  the  above  symptoms,  and  yet  cause  no  material 
stoppage  of  bile.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  its  presence  in  the 
common  duct  is  followed  by  retention,  which  reveals  itself  by  the  vomit 
(if  it  continue)  ceasing  to  be  bilious,  by  the  stools  acquiring  a  pale  clay 
colour,  by  the  urine  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  becoming  tinged 
-with  bile,  and  by  the  development  a  little  later  of  general  jaundice.    The 
supervention  of  jaundice,  after  such  symptoms  as  have  been  detailed,  is 
almost  pathognomonic  of  the  passage  of  a  biliary  calculus,  or  at  all  events 
of  a  foreign  body,  along  the  common  duct.    The  diagnosis  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  positive  unless  the  calculus  be  discharged  per  anum. 
And  hence,  in  all  oases  of  suspected  hepatic  colic,  it  is  important  to  ex- 
amine the  faeces  carefully  from  day  to  day.    This  should  be  done  by  dilut- 
ing them  with  water,  and  passing  them  through  a  sieve  with  suflSciently 
small  meshes  to  retain  any  small  soUd  bodies  which  may  be  present  in  it. 
If  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  inflam- 
mation is  likely  to  arise  at  the  seat  of  disease  ;  and  tenderness  and  fulness 
may  then  come  on,  together  with  febrile  disturbance.    And  even  after  the 
escape  of  the  calculus,  pain  and  fever,  and  even  jaundice,  may  continue 
for  some  little  time.    The  passage  of  one  biUary  calculus  is  often,  if  not 
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generally,  saceeeded  at  irregaiai  intervals  by  the  paaeage  of  otfaers — the 
later  attacks,  however,  being  as  a  mle  both  milder  and  of  shorter  duratkni 
than  the  first.  This  repetition  of  similar  attacks  is  a  farther  iiWHciation 
of  the  nature  of  the  patient's  malady.  It  is  a  point  of  some  praetioal  im- 
portance that  when  a  stone  lodged  in  the  common  duet  beeomes  dislodged 
a  renewal  of  hepatic  colic  nsoally  takes  place ;  and  that  hence  the  sudden 
recnrrence  of  such  an  attack  in  a  patient  suffering  from  retention  of  bile 
is  a  hopefol  sign.  A  calcnlns  may  completely  occlude  the  common  dn^, 
certainly  for  a  year,  and  then  be  discharged,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
patient  to  health.  On  the  other  hand,  death  occasionally  resolts,  even 
before  the  coming  on  of  janndice,  from  raptore  of  the  duct,  and  soddoi 
intense  peritonitis,  or  from  profuse  hemorrhage.  The  passage  of  biliary 
gravel,  which  has  been  sometimes  discovered  in  the  feces  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  may  pres«it  many 
of  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  passage  of  calculi. 

The  conseqaences  of  the  arrest  of  gall-stones  in  Uie  small  intestme  haw 
been  described  under  the  head  of  intestinal  obstmetioii ;  those  of  their 
long-continued  or  permanent  retention  in  the  common  duet  will  be  con- 
sidered under  that  of  obstmction  of  the  hepatic  ducts. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatmentof  gall-stones  is  veryunsatisfactwy ; 
we  can  neither  dissolve  them  nor  remove  them ;  nor  if  they  have  ohm 
formed  can  we  prevent  them  firom  becoming  larger.  And  even  as  regards 
prophylaxis,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  those  whom  we  believe  liable  to 
them  should  eschew  all  such  habits  as  seem  likely  to  engender  them.  They 
should  live  wholesomely  and  abstemiously,  and  take  a  sufficiency  of  exercise 
daily.  The  habitual  use  of  alkaline  waters  has  been  recommended,  bnt 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  their  virtues  is  valueless.  For  the  paroxysm  of 
hepatic  colic,  our  main  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  morphia  or  opium, 
given  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  and  sufficiently  frequently,  either  by  the 
mouth  or  hypodermically,  to  relieve  the  patient's  sufferings.  Bftlladnnna 
has  also  been  largely  recommended,  mainly  with  the  object  of  relaring 
spasm,  and  so  aiding  the  onward  passage  of  the  stone ;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  so  beneficial  in  its  effects  as  opium.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform, 
short  of  producing  insensibility,  often  affords  signal  relief.  To  assnage  the 
vomiting.  Dr.  Front  long  ago  recommended  the  use  of  copioos  draughts  d 
warm  water,  containing  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda  to 
the  pint.  This  practice  is  still  largely  foUowed,  and  believed  to  be  efBca- 
cions.  In  addition  to  these  remedial  measures,  the  warm  bath,  hot  fomen- 
tations to  the  epigastrium,  and  counter-irritants  may  generally  be  employed 
with  advantage. 

XI.  OBSTRUCTION  OP  THE  HEPATIC  DUCTS. 

Causation. — Obstruction  of  the  hepatic  ducts  is  an  incident  of  common 
occurrence,  and  considerable  importance,  in  a  large  number  of  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  hver,  which  have  already  been  discussed ;  it  is  also  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  long-continued  and  intensejaandice,if  not  aotoally 
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the  most  frequent  cause  of  jaondioe ;  and  on  these  grounds  demands  special 
consideration.  The  causes  of  obstruction  are,  in  some  cases,  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts,  or  accumulation  of 
inspissated  mucus  or  other  kinds  of  inflammatory  exudation ;  in  some  the 
presence  of  stricture  ;  in  some  the  growth  of  polypoid  tumours ;  in  some 
the  impaction  of  calculi  or  other  foreign  bodies.  In  other  cases  they  are  to 
be  sought  in  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  the  lesser  omentum  or 
of  Glisson's  capsule,  or  in  the  development  in  these  situations  of  syphilitic, 
-carcinomatous,  or  other  growths  involving  or  compressing  the  ducts. 
Further,  tumours  springing  from  the  stomach,  pancreas,  or  neia^hbouring 
parts,  and  aneurysms,  may  press  upon  the  common  duct  and  obstruct 
its  channel. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Obstruction  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  ducts  at  any 
part  of  their  course ;  and  the  effects  on  the  ducts  behind  the  impediment, 
and  on  the  hver- substance  with  which  they  are  in  relation,  will  be  the  same 
in  kind  wherever  the  obstruction  is  situated :  the  bile  becomes  arrested  in 
its  flow  and  altered  in  character,  the  implicated  ducts  undergo  dilatation 
and  other  changes,  and  the  liver-cells  whose  products  they  receive  become 
jaundiced,  &tty,  and  sometimes  disintegrated. 

If  complete  obstruction  take  place  in  the  common  duct,  the  dilatation 
of  ducts  which  ensues  is  almost  universal ;  the  common  duct  not  imfre- 
quently  attains  the  size  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  ducts  ramifying  through- 
out the  liver  acquire  proportionably  large  dimensions.  The  condition  of 
the  gall-bladder  under  such  circumstances  varies ;  sometimes  it  shrinks  or 
shrivels  up,  sometimes  it  retains  pretty  nearly  its  normal  bulk,  sometimes 
it  becomes,  like  the  rest  of  the  excretory  apparatus,  enormously  distended. 
The  consequences  of  obstruction,  as  respects  the  biliary  fluid,  are  that  it 
generally  gets  thin  and  watery,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  dark  green  or 
brown  colour.  But  it  may  also  become  turbid  from  admixture  with  mucus 
or  pus ;  sabulous  l^om  the  deposition  of  solid  matter — pigment,  or  choles- 
terrne ;  gmmous  from  containing  blood ;  or,  when  the  bile  ceases  to  form 
or  to  flow,  transparent,  colourless,  and  viscid.  The  last  kind  of  fluid  may 
be  met  with  in  the  gall-bladder  when,  after  closure  of  the  cystic  duct,  it 
dilates  (as  occasionally  happens)  into  a  mucous  cyst.  The  consequences, 
as  regards  the  walls  of  the  ducts,  are  also  various.  In  most  cases  they 
thicken ;  but  in  some  they  become  attenuated ;  in  some  inflammation  with 
■excess  or  modification  of  secretion  takes  place,  in  some  ulcerative  destruc- 
tion. In  the  last  case,  perforation  of  the  common  duct  may  occur,  with  the 
development  of  an  abscess  in  its  vicinity,  or  rupture  into  the  peritoneum  ; 
or  more  or  less  general  destruction  of  the  walls  of  the  bile-ducts  may  ensue, 
with  the  formation  in  their  place  of  irregular  biliary  channels,  bounded  by 
the  eroded  hepatic  tissue,  and  communicating,  it  may  be,  with  branches  of 
the  portal  vein.  Such  channels  may  be  converted  into  branching  abscesses. 
The  effects  of  obstruction  on  the  liver  generally  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
gradual  and  uniform  increase  of  bulk,  which  may  be  maintained  for  several 
months ;  and  then  gradual  atrophy,  the  organ  however  not  so  much 
shrinking  in  all  its  dimensions  as  becoming  wrinkled,  thin,  and  flabby 
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in  consistence.  The  hepatic  texture  becomes  soft,  looee,  oedematoaB 
(yielding  on  pressure  a  considerable  quantity  of  thin  greenish  fluid),  and 
jaundiced,  or  before  long  of  a  dark  greenish  hue.  On  microscopic  examina- 
tion, the  hepatic  cells  are  usually  found  deeply  bile-stained,  and  often 
containing  granular  pigment  and  oil-globules.  In  some  cases  the  cells 
after  a  time  undergo  degeneration ;  and  all  that  remains  of  the  hepatic 
texture  may  then  be  the  framework  of  connective  tissue,  vessels,  and  the 
like,  together  with  a  greater  or  less  abundance  of  free  oil-globules,  giuiul^ 
of  precipitated  pigment,  and  cell-nuclei.  The  tissues  m(H«over  usually 
yield  an  abundance  of  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  the  foregoing  account  that  the  ob- 
struction is  complete  and  permanent.  But  obstructions  are  often  merely 
temporary,  and,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  are  not  oufreqaently 
incomplete ;  under  either  of  which  circumstances  there  will  be  more  or 
less  important  modification  in  the  progress  and  consequences  of  the 
secondary  pathological  lesions. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — It  is  always  important,  for  the  sake  boUi  of 
prognosis  and  of  treatment,  but  often  quite  impossible,  to  determiae  the  ex- 
act cause  of  obstructive  jaundice.  Our  diagnosis  in  each  case  mast  rest  on  a 
careful  consideration  of  its  history  and  progress  and  on  a  close  investigation 
of  the  phenomena  which  come  under  our  immediate  observation.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  much  with  this  subject  that  we  have  now  to  deal  as  with 
the  special  symptomatic  consequences  of  obstruction.  These,  which  have 
already  been  pretty  fully  considered,  may  be  divided  mainly  into  those 
dependent  on  absence  of  bUe  from  the  alArine  evacuations,  those  due  directly 
to  the  changes  going  on  in  the  liver,  and  those  arising  from  the  aconma- 
lation  of  bile  and  effete  matters  in  the  blood. 

The  consequences  of  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  bowels  have  been 
sufficiently  discussed. 

Alteration  in  the  bulk  of  the  Uver  is  a  sign  of  considerable  value.  Its 
primary  enlargement  is  indicated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  gradual  rise  of 
the  hepatic  dulness  into  the  chest,  on  the  other  hand  by  the  gradual  emer- 
gence of  its  lower  edge  from  under  the  ribs  and  its  extension  for  two  or 
three  inches  below  its  normal  level.  If  the  gall-bladder  also  undergo  dis- 
tension, it  may  generally  be  recc^fnised  as  an  elastic  or  fluctuating  sfweUing 
coming  out  from  beneath  its  accustomed  notch.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind,  that,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  great  length  it  is  apt 
to  attain  under  these  circumstances,  its  apex  may  be  displaced,  even  if  the 
Uver  be  little  or  not  at  all  enlarged,  tax  below  or  fur  to  the  right  of  its  normal 
position  ;  and  further  that,  owing  to  its  extreme  mobility  and  tendency  ta 
retreat  from  the  fingers,  it  often  fails  to  yield  any  sense  of  fluctuation,  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  solid  rounded  tumour  springing  from  the  Uver  or  in 
its  vicinity.  In  rare  cases  the  distended  common  duct  has  itself  been  Celt 
as  a  fluctuating  tumour.  When  the  later  atrophic  changes  set  in,  the 
enlargement  of  the  Uver  ceases,  and  the  organ  undergoes  slow  diminution 
in  bulk ;  but  this  change  reveals  itself  less  by  general  abrinfeing  than  by 
diminution  of  thickness — the  free  edge  often  becoming  peculiarly  thin,  so- 
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that,  if  the  abdominal  walls  be  flaccid  and  spare,  it  may  often  be  readily 
grasped  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Some  degree  of  fulness,  weight, 
tenderness,  or  pain  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  situation  of  the  liver,  during 
the  progress  of  its  enlargement ;  especially,  of  course,  if  inflammatory 
changes  supervene. 

The  jaundice  of  complete  obstruction  is  generally  very  intense.  It  first 
reveab  itself  by  the  presence  of  bile  pigment  in  the  urine  at  the  end  of  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six  hours  after  bile  has  ceased  to  flow  into  the  bowels. 
Yellowness  of  Uie  conjunctivae  and  skin  usually  supervenes  in  the  course  of 
the  third  day.  If  the  obstruction  continue,  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice 
rapidly  increases,  and  after  a  time  tends  to  assume  a  greenish  or  brownish 
tint.  The  colour  is  liable  to  variations  of  intensity  even  when  no  dis- 
charge of  bile  into  the  bowels  takes  place,  and  by  no  means  necessarily 
increases  with  the  duration  of  the  case ;  indeed,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  it  undergoes  manifest  diminution  during  the  later  periods 
of  the  disease. 

It  is  chiefly  in  jaundice  firom  obstruction  that  we  may  look  for  the. 
occiirrence  of  many  of  those  additional  phenomena  which  have  already 
been  adverted  to,  such  as  yellow  vision,  itching,  cutaneous  eruptions,. 
and  petechial  and  other  forms  of  hemorrhage ;  and  it  is  with  this  alone 
that  xanthoma  has  any  connection.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  elevation  of 
temperature ;  and  there  is  no  necessary  affection  of  the  tongue  or  loss  of 
appetite. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  obstruc- 
tion is  temporary  only,  in  those  in  which  the  obstruction  of  the  main  duct 
is,  and  remains,  incomplete,  and  in  those  in  which  (as  in  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis)  the  impediment  to  the  escape  of  bile  involves  some  of  the 
minnter  tubes  only,  the  symptoms  vnH  vary  more  or  less  widely  from 
those  which  have  just  been  detailed ;  especially  the  evacuations  will  pro- 
bably still  contain  bile,  the  liver  will  undergo  little  or  no  enlargement, 
the  jaundice  will  be  sUght,  and  the  other  symptoms  which  associate 
themselves  with  these  conditions  will  be  developed  slightly  or  late,  or  not 
at  all. 

The  duration  of  life  in  cases  of  jaundice  with  complete  obstruction 
varies  a  good  deal.  In  some  the  patient  dies  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  ; 
in  some  he  survives  for  periods  varying  between  six  and  twelve  months  ; 
while  occasionally  life  is  prolonged  to  two,  three,  or  more  years.  The 
caoses  of  death  also  are  various.  It  is  due  sometimes  to  rupture  of  the 
hepatic  or  common  duct,  or  of  the  gall-bladder,  with  consequent  peritonitis; 
sometimes  to  the  supervention  of  hepatic  inflammation  with  suppiuratioiL 
and  some  one  or  other  of  their  results ;  sometimes  to  intestinal  or  other 
hemorrhage  ;  sometimes  to  so-called  '  biliary  toxaemia  ' ;  most  frequently, 
however,  it  results  from  gradually  increasing  emaciation  and  debility. 
Further,  patients  enfeebled  by  this  disease  are  apt  to  be  attacked  with 
pneumonia,  dysentery,  dropsy,  or  other  complications,  and  to  be  thus 
carried  off.  In  some  cases  recovery  takes  place  even  after  complete 
obstruction  has  lasted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  the  indications  of 
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this  event  being  the  reappearance  of  bile  in  the  faeces,  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  pigment  from  the  skin  and  urine,  and  in  association  therewith 
general  improvement  in  the  patient's  health. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  jaundice  from  obstruction  our  first 
object  should  of  course  be  to  remove  the  mechanical  obstacle  to  the 
escape  of  bile  from  the  liver.    This,  however,  can  never  be  effected  but 
by  indirect  measures,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  never  effected  at 
all.    But  in  reference  to  this  subject  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  those 
articles  which  deal  with  the  various  conditions  to  which  obstruction  may 
be  due.    The  question  we  have  here  specially  to  consider  is — How  shall 
the  jaundice  and  the  consequences  it  entails  be  best  treated  ?    Unforta- 
nately,  we  can  do  Httle,  and  that  little  is  mainly  hygienic.     The  patient's 
bowels  should  be  regulated  if  necessary  by  mild  laxatives  ;  the  functions 
of  the  kidneys  and  of  the  skin  (by  which  emunotories  bile  is  now  almost 
solely  eliminated)  should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  diluents,  diuretics, 
warm  clothing,  and  warm  baths  with  rubbing  or  shampooing ;  his  appe- 
tite should  be  sustained  and  his  gastric  digestion  improved,  if  need  be, 
by  vegetable  tonics  or  stomachics,  with  which  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies  may  often  be  beneficially  combined  ;  his  general  health  should  be 
maintained,  partly  by  the  exhibition  of  vegetable  tonics  and  iron,  partly 
by  the  habitual  use  of  nutritious  unstimulating  food  from  which  £&tty  matters 
and  alcohol  are  as  far  as  possible  excluded,  partly  by  attention  to  hygienic 
conditions,  more  especially  to  warm  clothing,  the  avoidance  of  chills  or 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  change  of  scene,  moderate  exercise  and 
early  hours.     Of  particular  remedies  it  may  be  observed  that  Frericha 
recommends  lemon-juice  as  a  valuable  diuretic  in  these  cases,  and  that 
Dr.  G.  Harley  advocates  the  use  of  inspissated  ox-gall  in  gelatine  capsules 
to  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  two  or  three  hours  after 
each  meal.    When  complications  arise  (gastric  catarrh,  diarrhoea,  hemor- 
rhage, or  head-s3rmptom8)  they  will  probably  need  each  its  appropriate 
treatment.    In  those  cases  in  which  the  gall-bladder  becomes  excessively 
distended,  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  puncturing  it  may  arise. 
The  operation  is  obviously  one  not  to  be  Ugbtly  entertained,  or  to  be  per- 
formed without  the  most  ample  precautions. 


Xn.    JAUNDICE  WITHOUT  OBVIOUS  OBSTBUCTION  OP 

DUCTS. 

Causation. — The  varieties  of  jaundice  here  referred  to  are  more 
particularly  those  which  occur  in  the  specific  febrile  disorders,  such  as 
yellow  fever,  ague,  relapsing  fever,  and  pyaemia.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
imder  the  same  head  must  be  included  the  jaundice  which  occasionally 
attends  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  snake-bites,  phosphorus-poisoning,  and 
those  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver  in  which  the  secreting  cells  are 
directly  involved.  The  jaundice  which  is  said  to  arise  under  the  influence 
of  strong  mental  disturbance,  and  that  of  new-bom  babes,  may  possibly 
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4dsb  be  placed  in  the  same  class.  It  must  be  remiarked,  however,  that 
there  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  in  respect  of  the  intimate  pathology 
of  (he  jaundice  attending  these  various  affections  ;  it  is  very  probable  that 
obstruction  of  the  smaller  ducts,  or,  as  Virchow  holds,  catarrhal  obstruction 
of  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  common  duct,  may  eventually  prove  to  be 
the  cause  of  jaundice  in  some  of  thetn ;  there  seems  Uttle  doubt  that  in 
others  it  is  actually  due  to  changes  going  on  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood ;  and  it  is  possible  that  occasionally  it  may  be  the  consequence,  as 
Frerichs  holds,  of  an  abnormal  diffusion  of  bile,  arising  in  some  alteration 
in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver,  and  defective  metamorphosis  or  con- 
sumption  of  bile  in  the  blood ;  or,  as  Dr.  Murchison  behoves,  of  excessive 
reabsorption  of  bile  with  or  without  excessive  secretion. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  most  of  the  cases  here  referred  to  the  Uver  is 
found  post  mortem  to  be  pale  and  ansemio,  and  soft  or  flabby,  and  the 
hepatic  cells  either  normal,  or,  as  in  phosphorus-poisoning,  highly  granular 
or  studded  with  droplets  of  oil ;  in  some  the  generally  pallid  tissue  presents 
patches  of  still  more  marked  pallor,  which  are  often  separated  from  the 
Burrotrnding  parts  by  wide  but  irregular  zones  of  slight  congestion.  The 
appearances,  as  a  ride,  are  certainly  not  very  striking,  and  scarcely  indica- 
tive of  serious  hepatic  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  javmdioe  is  almost  without  exception  very  slight ;  it 
creeps  on  gradually ;  it  does  not  attain  any  intensity  in  the  skin ;  and  the 
pigment  passed  with  the  urine  is  in  small  quantity.  Moreover,  the  motions 
«lmost  always  still  contain  bile.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  symptoms  which  the  patient  presents  are  extremely  grave.  Yet 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  as  a  rule  they  are  due  in  any  impor- 
tant degree  to  the  hepatic  disorder ;  for  while  the  grave  symptoms  are 
nsaaUy  such  as  characterise  the  disease  which  the  jaundice  compUcates, 
(hose  cases  in  which  jaundice  appears  are  not  generally  more  serious  than 
those  from  which  it  is  absent,  and  the  jaundice  does  not  as  a  rule  bring 
-with  it  any  specific  symptoms. 

Treatment. — The  forms  of  jaundice  now  under  consideration  seldom 
c^  for  special  treatment.  Their  presence,  however,  may  furnish  a  hint 
as  to  the  desirability  of  employing  laxatives,  and  promoting  the  actions  of 
the  skin  and  kidneys. 


Xin.    MALIGNANT  JAUNDICE.     (Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver.) 

Definition. — There  is  one  form  of  disease  in  which  jaundice  is  associated 
with  a  remarkable  group  of  symptoms,  which  for  convenience,  if  not  on 
other  grounds,  may  be  separated  from  the  cases  just  considered ;  it  is  that 
irbich  is  sometimes  termed  mahgnant  jaimdice,  and  to  which  Bokitansky 
has  given  the  name  of '  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.' 

Causation. — Cases  of  malignant  jaundice  have  been  observed  chiefly 
in  adults,  and  in  women  more  frequently  than  men.  But  children  are 
now  and  then  attacked  with  it.  We  have  seen  a  typical  case  in  a  child 
4wo  and  a  half  years  old.     Moreover,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the 
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patient  has  been  attacked  daring  pregnuicj.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  £aei 
that  the  onset  of  the  disease  appears  to  have  often  been  determined  by 
some  sadden  and  intense  mental  emotion.  Among  other  assigned  causes 
may  be  enumerated  syphilis,  typhus,  and  miasm. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Malignant  jaundice  frequently  comes  on 
without  premonitory  signs ;  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  it  i& 
preceded  for  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  by  slight  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh,  with  which  probably,  sooner  or  later,  some  degree  of  jaundice  is 
associated.  Among  the  earUest  specific  symptoms  are  vcmuting,  especially 
the  vomiting  of  coffee-grotmd  fluid  due  to  gastric  hemorrhage,  intense 
headache,  irritability,  and  restlessness.  To  these  soon  succeeds  deliiiom, 
which  is  sometimes  low  and  muttering,  sometimes  noisy,  and  frequently 
violent  and  maniacal.  The  patient's  manner  is  agitated,  his  limbs  are 
generally  tremulous,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  convulsions  soon 
come  on.  These  vary  in  character ;  they  may  be  general  or  local ;  and 
may  present  the  features  of  simple  rigors,  or  assume  an  epileptoid  or 
tetanic  form.  After  a  short  time,  the  condition  of  deUrium  or  convulsion 
passes  into  one  of  quietness  and  stupor,  which  gradually  deepens  into  pro- 
found coma,  usually  attended  with  dilated  inactive  pupUs,  and  stertoioiis 
breathing.  But,  besides  the  remarkable  combination  and  sequence  of 
symptoms  here  enumerated,  other  phenomena  present  themselves  which 
are  of  considerable  significance  and  importance  for  diagnosis.  The  pulse 
during  the  earher  period  of  the  disease,  or  that  of  excitement,  is  charac- 
terised by  remarkable  and  sudden  variations  in  frequency,  but  is  generally 
abnormally  quick ;  with  the  supervention  of  coma,  however,  it  gets  more 
unifonuly  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  feeble,  until  pro- 
bably it  can  be  no  longer  felt  at  the  wrist.  The  tongue  soon  becomes 
coated,  and  generally  before  long  assumes  the  typhoid  character ;  it  gets 
dry  and  brown  or  black,  and  sordes  accumulate  upon  the  teeth.  There 
is  often  some  uneasiness  and  tenderness  in  the  hepatic  region,  and  in 
addition  gradual  diminution  in  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness  can  often  be 
detected  by  careful  examination.  The  bowels  usually  are  confined ;  and 
the  motions  passed  in  the  course  of  the  disease  present  a  gradual  dinoinn- 
tion,  and  at  length,  may  be,  total  absence  of  bihary  colour.  The  urine 
probably  is  secreted  in  normal  quantity  and  acid ;  but  it  becomes  jaundiced 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  urea  and  phosphate  of  lime  diminish,  and 
sometimes  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  extractive 
matters,  which,  when  the  urine  cools,  tend  to  form  a  greenish-yellow 
sediment.  The  skin  is  usually  cool  and  dry.  The  jaundice,  which  some- 
times precedes,  sometimes  follows,  sometimes  appeeirs  simultaneously 
with,  the  other  initial  symptoms  of  the  disease,  increases  in  depth  with 
the  duration  of  the  malady,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  attains  a  high  degree  of 
intensity.  Two  features  of  striking  importance  are,  the  total  absence  of 
febrile  temperature,  and  a  general  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  The  latter 
shows  itself  by  haematemesis,  the  appearance  of  peteohite  and  braise-like 
extravasations  beneath  the  skin,  or  discharges  of  blood  from  the  nose^ 
bowels,  or  other  mucous  surfaces. 
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The  most  characteristic  phenomena  in  the  clinical  aspect  of  malignant 
jaundice  are,  in  combination,  slight  jaundice,  grave  cerebral  disturbance, 
hemorrhage  from  and  into  various  organs  and  tissues,  profound  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  urine,  absence  of  fever,  and  an  almost  invariably 
fatal  issue.  Death  may  supervene  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
but  generally  occurs  between  the  second  and  fifth  day,  and  is  rarely 
delayed  beyond  a  week. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  all  typical  cases  of  the  disease  the  post-mortem 
conditions  are  remarkable  and  characteristic.  The  most  obvious  change 
is  in  the  hver.  This  may  be  of  natural  size,  but  is  usually  shrunk  to  half 
or  even  one-third  of  its  normal  bulk — its  surface  then  being  wrinkled  and 
flabby.  On  section  it  is  found  to  be  of  a  nearly  uniform  pale  yellow 
colour,  with  httle  or  no  indication  of  the  constituent  lobules,  or  evidence 
-of  vascular  injection.  PVerichs  says  that  in  some  cases  the  lobules  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  dirty  greyish -yellow  substance.  The 
bile-ducts  and  gall-bladder  usually  contain  either  colourless  mucus,  or  a 
thin  fluid,  only  very  slightly  tinged  with  bile.  On  microscopic  examina- 
tion, the  hepatic  cells  are  found  to  have  disappeared  more  or  less  com- 
pletely— in  some  cases  not  one  is  discoverable  ;  and  in  their  place  may  be 
observed  either  simple  granular  matter,  or  this  intermingled  with  oil- 
globules  and  precipitated  bile-pigment.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  also  may 
be  recognised  in  the  hepatic  substance  and  hepatic  veins.  There  is  usually 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  only  other  morbid  phenomena  of  import- 
ance are:  occasional  fatty  change  of  the  glandular  epithehum  of  the 
kidneys ;  extravasations  of  blood  (usually  petechial)  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  peritoneum,  pleurse,  and  pericardium,  in  connection  with  the 
gastro-intestinal  and  other  mucous  membranes,  and  occasionally  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys ;  and  the  presence  in 
the  blood  (which  does  not  as  a  rule  display  any  change  visible  to  the  naked 
eye)  of  large  quantities  of  leucine  and  urea. 

The  nature  of  the  malady  under  consideration  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factorily established.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  a  primary  disease  of  the 
liver.  Prerichs,  who  (following  Bright)  takes  this  view,  looks  upon  it  as  a 
^larenohymatous  inflammation  of  the  organ,  attended  with  httle  exudation, 
but  with  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  vascular  network 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules,  and  consequent  degeneration  and  death  of 
the  hepatic  cells.  According  to  this  view,  the  jaundice  and  other  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  disease  are  secondary  to  the  hepatic  lesion. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  look  upon  the  hepatic  affection  as  the  con- 
sequence of  some  general  blood-disease,  due  either  to  the  absorption  of 
some  noxious  chemical  substance,  or  to  the  presence  of  a  poison  of  organic 
■origin  having  some  affinity  with  those  of  the  infectious  fevers,  or  of 
pyemia.  In  the  latter  point  of  view  some  of  the  graver  symptoms  would 
be  referrible  to  the  primary  disease  of  which  the  hepatic  disorder  is  a  con- 
sequence ;  but  others  might  still  be  attributable  to  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  liver.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  plausible  arguments 
«ither  against  or  for  either  of  these  hypotheses.    We  may,  however,  point 
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out  that  while,  on  the  one  htmd,  there  is  nothing  in  the  olinical  j^ieno- 
mena  of  these  cases  to  indicate  their  inflammatory  origin,  there  is,  oa  the 
other  hand,  ample  proof,  from  the  occasional  supervention  of  the  symptmns 
of  malignant  jaondice  in  cases  of  ooclosion  of  dnets,  that  extenrnve  de- 
stmction  of  the  secreting  structure  of  the  liyer,  with  suppression  of  bik,  i» 
fully  competent  to  induce  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration. We  must  confess,  indeed,  that,  while  not  quite  oommitting 
ourselves  to  the  inflammatory  origin  of  the  hepatic  changes,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  disease  as  primarily  hepatic. 

Treatment. — Nothing  can  well  be  less  satis&etory  than  our  knoidedge 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  malignant  jaundice.  Active  purgation 
has  been  recommended,  especially  in  the  early  stage  ;  it  is  difSoult,  how- 
ever, to  understand  why.  Again,  those  who  look  upon  the  disease  as  of 
inflammatory  origin  advocate  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  other 
antiphlogistic  measures,  during  the  inflammatory  stage.  Bat  onior- 
tunately  this,  if  it  exist  at  all,  exists  only  during  that  preliminary  period 
in  which  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  cases  of  malignant  jaundice  frran 
cases  of  catarrhal  affection  of  the  biliary  ducts.  Considering  that  in  this 
disease  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  effete  matter  in  the  blood,  on 
which  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  grave  symptoms  are  dependent, 
there  are  grounds  for  the  employment  of  diuretic  and  diaphoretie 
measures.  In  the  absence  of  more  obvious  indications,  we  most  either  do 
nothing  or  treat  the  more  prominent  symptoms  :  that  is,  so  £ar  as  we  are 
able,  check  vomiting,  arrest  hemorrhage,  overcome  constipation,  promote 
the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  soothe  during  the  stage  of  excitement, 
and  during  that  of  stupor  and  coma  and  failing  strength  employ  counter- 
irritants  and  stimulants. 


XIV.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

A.  Introductory  remarks. — Very  little  of  olinical  value  is  known 
about  the  diseases  of  the  pancreas.  This  is  due :  partly  to  the  com- 
paratively small  size  and  deep  situation  of  the  gland ;  partly  to  the  fitct 
that  its  Actions  have  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  salivary  and 
duodenal  glands,  and  even  with  those  of  the  liver  itself;  but  chiefly, 
perhaps,  because  it  is  rarely  affected  excepting  secondarily  or  in  associa- 
tion with  diseases  of  neighbouring  organs. 

In  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  disease,  we  mnst  reedleet : 
that  this  organ  is  situated  in  front  of  the  aorta  tmd  behind  the  stcanach, 
deep  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  on  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra ;  that  any  tumour  which  may  be  developed  in  it  will  be  dis- 
coverable in  this  situation  only  (a  situation,  however,  niaeb  may  be 
equally  affected  by  aneurysms  of  the  aorta  or  ooeliac  axis,  or  by  tninoan 
involving  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  or  originating  in  the  retro- 
peritoneal glands),  and  wiU  probably  be  immovably  fixed  there ;  and  that 
any  pain  and  tenderness  which  may  attend  its  lesions  will  prolwbly  be 
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Teferred  to  the  depth  of  the  epigastric  region  and  to  the  back,  in  the 
sitaatian  of  the  upper  Inmbar  and  lower  dorsal  vertebrae.  We  mast  also 
recollect  that  the  function  of  the  organ  is  to  secrete  a  large  quantity  of 
fluid,  which  differs  little  from  ordinary  saliva  in  either  its  chemical  com- 
position or  its  office,  and  is  an  important  agent  in  the  emulsification  of 
&t,  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  and  in  the 
reduction  of  albuminous  matters  into  a  form  &vourable  for  assimilation. 
It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  believed  that  the  retention  or  suppression 
of  the  pancreatic  fluid  will  be  attended  with  more  or  less  serious  impair- 
ment of  nutrition ;  and,  if  the  food  contain  much  starch  or  fat,  with  the 
unwonted  appearance  of  starch  or  fat  in  the  evacuations.  The  abundant 
discharge  of  fat  by  stool,  indeed,  has  been  not  unfrequently  noticed  in 
eases  in  which  the  pancreas  has  been  seriously  diseased. 

B.  Hypercemia  and  inflammation. — Of  these  conditions  but  little  can. 
be  said.  They  are  occasionally  recognised  post  mortem,  but  for  the  mosi 
part  in  cases  where  no  suspicion  of  pancreatic  disease  was  entertained 
during  life.  Abscesses  are  sometimes  discovered  in  the  gland,  and 
occasionally  large  abscesses ;  but  they  are  usually  small  and  of  pyemic 
origin.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  duct  is  probably  not  uncommon 
in  connection  with  the  same  afifection  of  the  common  hepatic  duct,  and 
may,  like  that,  lead  to  temporary  or  even  permanent  obstruction.  In 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  the  subjacent  pancreas  not  unfrequently 
becomes  impUcated  in  the  course  of  the  extension  of  ulceration ;  and  thu» 
its  eroded  substance  may  after  a  time  form  the  floor  of  the  ulcer. 

G.  Morbid  growths. — The  pancreas  is  often  the  seat  of  such  forma- 
tions ;  but  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  of  primary  origin  within  it.  They  are 
sometimes  a  consequence  of  the  generalisation  of  maUgnant  tumours,  but 
are  much  more  frequently  due  to  extension  of  disease  from  the  stomach, 
retro-peritoneal  glands,  or  peritoneum.  It  is,  however,  in  carcinoma  of 
the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  that  the  pancreas  most  frequently 
becomes  involved.  Of  the  several  varieties  of  maUgnant  disease  to  which 
it  is  liable,  scirrhus  is  the  most  common ;  but  the  encephaloid,  colloid, 
and  melanotic  forms  have  each  been  met  with. 

D.  Calculi  are  occasionally  discovered  in  the  pancreatic  ducts,  and 
more  especially  in  the  principal  duct.  They  have  the  same  chemical  and 
other  characters  as  other  salivary  calculi — consisting  mainly  of  phosphate 
of  lime  with  some  animal  matter,  and  varying  from  minute  granules  up 
to  the  size  of  a  filbert.  When  small  they  are  sometimes  present  in  vast 
numbers ;  when  large  they  are  usually  sohtary,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely obstruct  the  duct  in  which  they  he. 

E.  Obstruction  of  the  pancreatic  ducts. — When  these  channels  get 
blocked  up,  whether  by  calculi  or  stricture,  or  by  their  compression  by, 
or  involvement  in,  malignant  or  other  growths,  the  ducts  behind  undergo 
gradual  dilatation  from  the  accumulation  of  secretion  within  them.  The 
chief  enlargement  occurs  in  the  principal  duct,  which  becomes  elongated 
and  tortuous,  irregular  in  form,  and  sometimes  sufficiently  dilat^  to 
admit  the  finger.    The  secondary  ducts  also  dilate,  but  in  a  less  degree ; 
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and  the  whole  organ  consequently  increases  in  bulk,  and  on  seetion 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  made  op  of  a  congeries  of  cysts — ^the  aecreting 
tissue  between  them  being  more  or  less  atrophied.  Sohtary  cyste, 
apparently  due  to  the  dilatation  of  obstructed  ducts  of  small  size,  are 
occasionally  discovered  in  otherwise  healthy  glands.  Their  only  patho- 
logical importance  arises  from  the  feict  that  they  may,  from  their  size  and 
situation,  be  readily  mistaken  for  tumours  or  cysts  of  much  more  serious 
import.    They  may  attain  the  size  of  an  orange. 

F.  Symptoms  and  treatment. — It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discnss 
the  diagnosis  of  the  above  lesions  ;  the  special  phenomena  to  be  looked 
for  as  indicative  of  pancreatic  disease  have  already  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered ;  and,  for  the  recognition  of  additional  features  special  to  each 
variety  of  lesion,  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  his  general  know- 
ledge of  pathology  and  of  the  pathology  of  the  pancreas.  In  the  great 
minority  of  cases  pancreatic  disease  will  doubtless  remain  undetected 
during  life. 

It  would  be  equally  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
4ireatment  of  pancreatic  affections. 
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Chap.  VI.— DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITO-URINARY 

ORGANS. 

Section  I.— DISEASES  OP  THE  KIDNEYS. 

I.    mTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

General  Physiological  and  Pathological  Considerations. 

The  orinary  organs  comprise  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder  and  urethra. 
The  diseases  of  all  these  parts  are  of  high  interest  to  the  physician ;  but 
those  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters  come  more  especially  under  his  observa- 
tion and  treatment,  and  it  is  mainly  to  them,  therefore,  that  attention 
Trill  be  directed  in  the  following  pages. 

The  sole  function  of  the  kidney  is  to  separate  from  the  blood,  in 
association  with  water,  a  number  of  effete,  waste,  and  surplus  matters 
which  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  blood  from  various  sources. 
Bat  the  urine,  as  it  escapes  from  the  urethra,  contains  in  greater  or  less 
proportion  certain  additional  matters  (mucus  and  the  Uke)  which  are 
yielded  to  it  by  the  various  mucous  surfaces  over  which  it  passes,  and  by 
the  glandular  organs  which  open  upon  them. 

The  urine,  thus  constituted,  varies  in  composition  within  wide  limits, 
even  in  health.  In  disease,  where  the  nutritive  and  destructive  processes 
are  variously  modified,  and  where  the  functional  activity  of  important 
organs  is  in  different  degrees  diminished,  impaired,  or  exalted,  the 
composition  of  this  fluid  undergoes  still  greater  variations  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  some  cases  (as,  for  example,  that  of  diabetes)  in  which,  the 
kidneys  remaining  sound,  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  the 
patient  labours  is  revealed  almost  solely  by  the  peculiarities  which  the 
orine  presents.  But  especially  the  composition  of  the  urine  is  largely  and 
importantly  modified  by  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  which  tend  on 
the  one  hand  to  impede  the  discharge  from  the  blood  of  the  proper  urinary 
constitaents,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  add  to  the  urine  matters  which 
are  wholly  foreign  to  its  normal  constitution.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  careful  investigation  of  the  urine  may  be  expected  to  throw 
important  light,  not  only  on  the  varying  processes  connected  with  healthy 
nutrition,  but  also  on  the  pathology  of  many  of  those  morbid  conditions 
in  which  the  kidneys  are  not  distinctly  impUcated,  and  above  all  on  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys  themselves,  and  of  the  several  organs 
in  relation  with  them. 

But,  again,  when  the  urinary  organs  are  the  seat  of  disease,  and  oppose 
(as  they  then  generally  do)  a  more  or  less  complete  obstacle  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  urea  and  other  such  products  from  the  blood,  it  is  clear  that 
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this  fluid  must  soon  become  surcharged  with  effete  and  presomsbly  in- 
jurious matters  of  a  specific  kind,  and  that  we  must,  therefore,  expect 
specific  morbid  consequences  sooner  or  later  to  ensue. 

It  is  also  clear  that  many  diseases  of  these  organs  must  be  attended 
with  both  local  and  general  indications  and  symptoms  which  are  totally 
independent  of  the  functional  derangements  which  are  associated  'with 
them  :  local  phenomena,  such  as  pain  and  tumour ;  general  phenomena, 
such  as  inflammatory  fever  and  some  forms  of  cachexia. 

The  morbid  phenomena,  therefore,  which  are  associated  with,  and 
result  &om,  diseases  of  the  kidneys  may  be  properly  and  conveniently 
divided :  first,  into  those  which  are  special  to  these  organs,  and  depend 
directly  on  the  impairment  or  perversion  of  their  normal  functions ;  and, 
second,  into  those  which  in  a  certain  sense  are  common  to  these  and  other 
similarly  affected  constituent  portions  of  the  body. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  observations,  we  propose  to  give  a 
brief  account :  first,  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  in  health  and  disease; 
second,  of  the  specific  consequences  of  the  retention  of  urea  and  other 
such  matters  in  the  blood ;  and  third,  of  the  non-specific  morbid  pheno- 
mena which  attend  and  characterise  lesions  of  the  urinary  organs. 

A.  Characters  and  Composition  of  the  Urine. 

The  urine  is  a  transparent,  limpid,  straw-  or  amber-oolonred  fluid,  of 
saline  taste,  and  for  the  most  part  of  acid  reaction,  which  deposits,  oo 
standing,  a  filmy  cloud  of  mucus,  and  occasionally  an  opaque,  reddish, 
powdery  sediment.  Its  acidity  increases  for  a  few  days  with  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  urates,  uric  acid,  and  oxalates  are  depoated. 
Then  it  undergoes  putreftEustion ;  becomes  alkaline  and  ammoniacal ;  earthy 
matters,  including  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  fall ;  and  bacteria  and 
torulse  make  their  appearance  in  it. 

The  quantity  passed  in  twenty -four  hours  fluctuates  within  wide  limits : 
it  may,  however,  be  reckoned  usually  at  between  two  and  three  pints  in 
the  adult,  but  may  range  from  one  to  four  pints.  The  specific  gravity 
also  presents  a  wide  range  :  it  commonly  lies  between  1015  and  10)25,  bot 
temporarily  may  fall  to  1006  or  less,  or  rise  to  upwards  of  1080.  The 
acidity  which,  when  the  urine  is  emitted  from  the  bladder,  is  an  almost 
unfailing  characteristic  of  it,  is  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  variation  of  in- 
tensity ;  and,  indeed,  as  Dr.  W.  Roberts  shows,  that  which  is  secreted  an 
hour  or  two  after  meals  is  generally  alkaline,  although  its  alkalinity  is 
Goromonly  masked  by  its  admixture  in  the  bladder  with  acid  urine  already 
there  or  subsequently  added  to  it.  The  acidity  depends  mainly  on  the 
presence  of  acid  phosphates  and  urates,  and  in  some  degree  also  on  traces 
of  lactic,  oxalic,  and  other  acids. 

The  degree  in  which  the  specific  gravity  of  urine  exceeds  that  of  dis- 
tilled water  depends  on  the  solid  matters  (the  special  urinary  constituents) 
contained  in  it.  The  proportion  which  these  hold  to  the  watery  con- 
stituent may  be  approximately  estimated,  according  to  Trapp's  formula, 
by  doubling  the  last  two  figures  of  the  number  indicating  the  specific 
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gravity.  Thus  1000  parts  of  urine  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1016  contain 
SO  parts  of  solids ;  and  1000  parts  of  urine  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1026 
contain  50.  Hence  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  healthy  urine  usually 
varies  from  three  to  five  per  cent.  It  is  generally,  however,  far  more 
important  to  know  the  actual  amount  of  solid  matter  that  is  passed  daily 
than  the  ratio  which  the  solid  matter  holds  to  the  very  variable  quan- 
tity of  water  with  which  it  is  mixed.  This  knowledge  can  be  gained 
by  collecting  and  mixing  all  the  urine  passed  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  examining  quantitatively  a  measured  portion  of 
its  bulk,  or,  more  readily  though  less  accurately,  by  the  method  above 
given. 

The  solid  matters  of  the  urine  are  very  numerous ;  and  they  vary 
largely,  both  in  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  are  excreted  and  in 
their  aggregate  amount.  The  urea  especially  is  remarkably  modified  by 
age,  sex,  diet,  and  other  circumstances,  so  that  the  amount  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  average  may  be  halved  or  doubled  independently  of  any 
impairment  of  health.  The  following  table  is  designed  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  relative  proportions  of  the  chief  constituents  contained  in  an 
average  specimen  of  the  urine  of  an  adult,  and  the  total  quantities  of 
each  which  might  in  such  a  case  be  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  specific  gravity  is  assumed  to  be  1026,  and  the  temperature  82°. 


Urinarj  oonstltaents 


Water 
Urea 
Uric  acid 
CLreatinine    . 
Hipparic  acid 
Pigment,  macus,      "j 

odorous  matters,    V  Extractive 
xanthine,  &c.        j 
Total  oiganic  matters 


CH.NjO 

C,H,N,0, 

C,H,N,0 


Chlorine 
Salphnric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Potash   . 
Soda      . 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Total  fixed  salts 


Oeneral  total 


Per.oentsge 
composition 


Bail;  aggregmte 
In  grains 


2-500 
•04'i 
•075 
•075 

•600 


■600 
•150 
•250 
•175 
•600 
•018 
•015 


95^000 


3^292 


1^708 


100000 


5000 

8^5 

150 

150 

1200 


1000 

300 

600 

350 

1200 

3-5 

30 


19000^0 


668-5 


8115 


200000 
or  45^  oz. 


The  variations  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  tlie  urine  in  health  are 
80  wide  that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
be  certain,  from  the  examination  of  this  fluid  alone,  whether  it  should  be 
r^arded  as  healthy  or  morbid.  When  matters  are  added  to  it  which  are 
wholly  foreign  to  its  composition,  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  special  articles  of  food  or  other  substances  which  have  been  received 
into  the  blood,  no  doubt  as  to  its  morbid  character  can  be  entertained. 
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Again,  wben,  independently  of  external  conditions  and  habite  oi  life,  the 
urine  habitually  deviates  largely  from  the  mean,  whether  in  the  directdon 
of  excess  or  diminution,  as  regards  either  its  total  bulk  or  the  amount  of 
any  of  its  more  important  constituents,  no  doubt  as  to  its  unhealthiness  is 
possible.  And  again,  when  sediments  form  habitually,  even  though  the 
sedimentary  matters  be  normal  constituents  of  the  urine,  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  urine  itself  reveal  no  appreciable  departure  from  health, 
the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  secretion  is  indisputable. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  urine,  which  is  intended  to  be  mainly 
pathological,  and  from  which,  therefore,  some  physiologically  important 
constituents  will  be  omitted,  it  will  be  convenient,  after  briefly  adverting 
to  the  physical  characters  of  morbid  urine,  to  embody  such  physiological 
and  chemical  remarks  in  reference  to  its  normal  constituents  as  are  neces- 
sary for  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  pathology  of  this  excretion. 

1.  Physical  characters  of  morbid  urine. — The  quantity  of  urine  passed 
differs  very  largely  in  different  diseases.  In  some  general  affections,  as 
cholera  and  collapse  (especially  collapse  connected  with  lesions  of  the 
abdominal  organs),  the  urine  is  absolutely  suppressed.  In  most  febrile 
disorders,  and  in  inflammations,  it  is  diminished.  In  other  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  as  after  hysterical  paroxysms,  in  the  condition  known  as  diabetes 
insipidus,  and  especially  in  diabetes  meUitus,  it  becomes  profuse.  Again, 
the  urine  is  generally  greatly  diminished  when  acute  nephritis  is  present ; 
it  may  even  be  temporarily  suppressed  from  this  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  chronic  renal  disease  it  is  often  largely  increased.  Its  discharge  is  occa- 
sionally arrested  in  consequence  of  obstructive  disease  of  the  ureters.  The 
amotmt  of  solid  constituents  present  is  not  necessarily  in  relation  with  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided ;  though  no  doubt,  generally,  the  more  scanty  the 
urine  is,  the  higher  is  its  specific  granty,  and  the  larger  the  ratio  which 
the  solid  matters  hold  to  the  water.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  most 
febrile  diseases  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  total  nitn^enous  consti- 
tuents, even  while  there  is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  total  bulk  of  urine 
passed ;  and  in  the  profuse  urine  of  diabetes  mellitus  the  quantity  of  solid 
matters  excreted  is  so  large  that  the  specific  granty  often  rises  to  1040, 
1060,  or  1060. 

The  urine  in  disease  may  have  the  same  reactions  as  in  health ;  (a, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  pretematurally  acid,  or  neutral,  or  alkaline. 
Alkalinity  of  urine  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  either  of  ammonia  or  oi 
fixed  alkalies.  Ammonia  b  due  to  the  decomposition  of  urea,  and  appears 
only  after  the  urine  has  been  secreted  by  the  kidneys.  It  mostly  appears  in 
connection  with[chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder 
and  other  parts,'  and  the  discharge  therefrom  of  morbid  mucus.  The 
persistence  of  alkalinity  due  to  the  fixed  alkalies,  if  it  be  not  dependent  on 
peculiarities  of  diet  or  on  medicine,  is  generally  connected  with  affections 
characterised  by  antemia  and  debility.  Acidity  may  be  recognised  by  the 
use  of  blue  Utmus  paper,  which  becomes  red  under  the  influence  of  acids, 
and  alkalinity  by  the  employment  of  red  litmus  paper,  which  is  rendered 
blue  by  alkaUes,  or  of  yellow  turmeric  paper,  which  becomes  brown.    If 
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the  alkalinity  be  dae  to  ammonia,  the  test-paper  changed  under  its  influ> 
«nce  returns  to  its  original  colour  on  being  dried. 

As  regards  colour,  smell,  and  the  presence  of  turbidity  or  sediment,  all 
that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  say  will  be  incorporated  in  our  subsequent 
account  of  those  urinary  constituents  to  which  severally  these  conditions 
are  mainly  due. 

2.  Urea  (CH^NjO,  or  C0(NH2)a).— This  is  by  fer  the  most  abundant 
and  important  of  the  urinary  solids.  It  is  furnished  by  the  destructive 
metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body  and  elements  of  the 
food,  and  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  which  was  originaUy 
incorporated  with  the  substances  from  which  it  is  derived.  Its  quantita- 
tive variations  are  so  great  during  health  that  it  is  impossible,  in  a  few 
words,  to  explain  when  and  at  what  point  such  variations  are  to  be  regarded 
as  morbid.  Urea  is  almost  always  largely  increased  during  the  febrile 
stages  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  disorders,  and  in  diabetes.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  urea  eliminated  is  not  in  direct 
relation  with  the  intensity  of  fever.  In  some  febrile  diseases  the  urine 
contains  no  excess  of  urea ;  and  generally  when  the  curves  representing 
the  daily  temperature  and  amount  of  urea  are  compared,  the  only  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  will  be  found  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fever, 
and  the  longer  the  disease  lasts  the  greater  will  be  their  disagreement. 
Urea  being  formed  mainly  in  the  liver,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
amount  of  it  eliminated  is  always  largely  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  hepatic  cells,  and  by  the  activity  of  the  hepatic  circulation.  Thus 
in  malignant  jaundice  it  diminishes,  and  finally  disappears  wholly ;  in 
jaundice,  the  result  of  phosphorus-poisoning,  its  temporary  increase  is 
followed  by  marked  diminution ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  cases 
of  simple  jaundice  and  hepatic  abscess ;  in  obstruction  from  gall-stones 
(notably  during  the  period  of  hepatic  colic),  and  in  the  subsequent  atrophy 
<Kf  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  there  is  likewise  a  diminution.  So  also  is  it 
in  the  various  forms  of  cirrhosis,  and  in  chronic  congestion  of  the  liver. 
Again,  urea  is  diminished  in  nephritis  and  other  inflammatory  or  struc- 
tural diseases  of  the  kidneys,  in  anaemia,  and  starvation.  Urea  is  a 
feeble  base,  and  exceedingly  soluble ;  and  has,  therefore,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  no  visible  influence  over  the  condition  of  the  urine.  It 
forms  no  sediment,  and  cannot  be  detected  in  it  except  by  chemical  pro- 
Ksesses.  Under  the  influence  of  the  mucus  of  the  bladder,  and  some  other 
^orcumstances,  it  is  readily  converted,  with  the  aid  of  water,  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  Urea  crystallises  in  white  silky  needles,  or  transparent 
four-sided  prisms,  the  ends  of  which  are  often  formed  by  one  or  two 
inclined  planes.  Such  crystals  may  often  be  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
drop  of  urine  (especially  febrile  urine)  on  a  glass  slide.  If  an  excess  of 
oolouriess  nitric  acid  be  added  to  urine  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the 
mixture  will  become  almost  solid  with  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea.  These 
occur  in  rhombic  prisms  or  plates  which  are  colourless,  and  have  a  silky 
lustre.  For  the  quantitative  determination  of  urea  various  methods  have 
been  employed.    The  following  are  probably  the  best. 
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■  a.'  With  a  solution  of  mercnrio  nitrate,  urea  forms  a  white  gela- 
tinous precipitate,  containing  one  equivalent  of  urea  to  four  eqaiT&lents 
of  mercuric  oxide.  The  determination  of  urea  by  Liebig's  method  is 
based  on  this  reaction.  A  standard  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  pre- 
pared of  such  a  strength  that  ten  cubic  centimetres  are  equivalent  to  one 
gramme  of  urea.  This  is  done  by  dissolving  71*5  grms.  of  pure  mercury  in 
nitric  acid,  and  diluting  with  distilled  water  to  one  litre.  Before  urine  is 
precipitated  by  this  solution  its  phosphates  must  be  removed  by  the  addition 
of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  cold  saturated  solution  of  baric  nitrate  to  two 
parts  of  a  similar  solution  of  baric  hydrate.  Further,  if  albumen  be  present, 
it  must  be  separated  by  boiling  and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  add. 

The  process  is  thus  performed : — Two  volumes  of  urine  (say  40  c.c.) 
are  mixed  with  one  volume  (20  c.c.)  of  the  baryta  solution.  After  shaking 
well,  the  mixture  is  poured  on  a  dry  filter,  and  15  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate 
(equal  to  10  c.c.  of  urine)  removed  to  a  smaU  beaker.  Mercurial  solution  is 
now  slowly  added  firom  a  burette  so  long  as  precipitation  occors.  But  to 
find  the  exact  point  when  all  the  urea  has  been  precipitated,  it  is  neees- 
sary  to  employ  some  such  indicator  as  sodic  carbonate.  Several  drops  of 
a  solution  of  this  salt  are  scattered  over  a  white  plate  ;  and  by  means  of 
a  glass  rod  a  little  of  the  mixture  in  the  beaker  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  soda.  So  long  as  there  is  any  firee  urea  present  no  change  of  cobar 
takes  place  at  the  point  of  contact ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mercury  is  in 
excess,  a  yellow  precipitate  results.  The  moment,  therefore,  the  yellow 
colour  shows  itself  distinctly,  enough  mercuric  solution  has  been  added. 
To  attain  an  accurate  result,  the  experiment  should  be  performed  a  second 
time.  Supposing  19  c.c.  of  the  mercuric  nitrate  were  required  by  the 
10  c.c.  of  urine,  this  would  indicate  a  per-centage  of  1*9  urea  in  the  urine. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  found  that  more  than  20  c.c.  are  needed,  the 
urine  for  the  second  examination  must  be  diluted  by  adding  half  as  much 
water  as  the  excess  of  mercuric  nitrate  solution  employed  above  20  c.c. 
Thus,  if  80  c.c.  were  required  in  the  first  precipitation,  the  excess  is  10 
c.c. ;  therefore,  5  c.c.  must  be  added  to  the  10  c.o.  of  urine  before  tiie 
second  precipitation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  much  less  than  20  c.c.  have 
been  used,  then  for  every  4  c.c.  less  than  20,  '1  c.c.  must  be  deducted 
before  calculating  the  per-centage  of  urea. 

b.  A  very  easy  method  for  the  estimation  of  urea  depends  on  the 
measurement  of  the  nitrogen  evolved  when  the  urea  is  decomposed  by 
a  hypochlorite  or  hypobromite.  Urea  yields  in  this  way  all  its  nitrogen, 
less  8  per  cent.  Different  apparatus  are  used ;  but  in  all  of  them  there 
are  mechanical  arrangements  to  bring  about  the  gradual  admixture  oi 
the  urine  with  the  test  solution,  and  to  collect  the  gas  evolved.  6  c.c.  of 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  urea  yield  about  87  c.c.  of  gas.  The  collecting 
tubes  are  generally  graduated  so  as  to  express  at  once  without  calculation 
the  per-centage  of  urea  present  in  the  urine  experimented  upon.  The 
volume  of  gas  given  by,  say,  5  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  urea,  which 

I  1  gramme  =  15-432348  grains = the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water 
at  sg^"  F. 

1  litre  =  1000  cubic  centimetres  =  61-024  cubic  inches  =  3o-2754  fluid  ounces. 
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is  aboat  87  c.o.,  is  taken  as  indicating  2  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  the  col- 
lecting tnbe  is  graduated  accordingly. 

8.  Uric  acid  (C5H4N4O3)  and  urates. — Uric  acid  is  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  urea,  and  is  hable  to  slight  fluctuations  in  quantity  under 
much  the  same  circumstances  as  urea.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  oxi- 
dising agents  into  several  less  complex  substances,  of  which  urea  (to 
which  it  contributes  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen)  is  the  moat  important. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  representing  a  stage  in  the  conversion  of 
albuminous  matter  into  urea.  It  is  exceedingly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
hence,  when  free  in  the  urine,  forms  a  crystalline  deposit.  It  is,  however, 
generally  combined  with  a  base,  especially  ammonia  or  soda,  and  in  this 
form  is  much  more  soluble,  though  still  liable  to  form  a  sediment.  The 
main  interest,  indeed,  attaching  to  the  presence  of  uric  acid  and  urates 
in  the  urine  resides  in  the  &ct  of  their  tendency  to  be  deposited,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  gravel  and  calcuU. 

Free  uric  acid  often  falls  during  the  acid  fermentation  taking  place  in 
nrine  which  is  kept ;  and,  when  met  with  in  fresh  urine,  it  is  generally  in 
consequence  of  the  acid  reaction  of  that  fluid  being  excessive.  It  may  be 
readily  recognised  by  the  characters  of  its  crystals.  These  may  form 
reddish  grains  visible  to  the  leaked  eye,  but  are  generally  microscopic 
objects.  The  forms  which  they  assume  are  various,  and  depend  largely 
on  the  quahty  of  the  urine  in  which  they  are  found.  They  are  generally 
lozenge-shaped  or  rhomboidal,  with  the  angles  more  or  less  rounded,  and 
▼ary  in  thickness,  so  as  to  form,  on  the  one  hand,  mere  films,  on  the 
other,  short  flattened  cylinders  or  prisms.  When  abundant  they  are 
often  grouped  together  into  stellate  or  variously  shaped  clusters.  If  any 
donbt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit  exist,  it  may  be  set  at  rest  by  con- 
verting it  into  murexide. 
This  may  be  done  by 
placing  a  little  of  it  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  adding  to 
it  a  drop  or  two  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  heating 
the  whole  to  dryness.  U 
now,  when  the  residue  is 
cool,  a  rod  dipped  in  caus- 
tic ammonia  be  applied  to 
it,  the  beautiful  purple 
eoloor,  characteristic  of 
murexide,  is  developed. 

Urates,  comprising 
chiefly  those  of  ammonia 
and  soda,  are  often  de- 
posited in  an  amorphous 
condition,  forming  a  pow- 
dery sediment  which  clings 
to  the  vessel,  and  which, 
from  its  attraction  for  the  colouring  matter  of  the  urine,  varies  in  tint 
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firom  a  light  fawn  to  pink.  Like  uric  acid  itself,  they  geneially  preci- 
pitate in  acid  urine,  but,  unlike  uric  acid,  they  mostly  fall  in  conoen> 
trated  urine,  especially  when  it  becomes  cool.  The  formation  of  uratic 
sediments  often  occurs  in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons,  especially  in  cold 
weather ;  it  often,  however,  attends  and  indicates  the  presence  of  catarrh 
or  other  febrile  states  or  derangements  of  the  hver  or  other  chylopoietic 
viscera.  Amorphous  urates  are  readily  recognised  by  the  fact  that  urine 
which  is  turbid  from  their  presence  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent when  boiled.  Further,  the  addition  of  acids  causes  the  formation 
of  crystals  of  uric  acid ;  and  murexide  may  be  developed  by  the  method 
already  indicated.  Urate  of  soda  is  occasionally  present  in  the  shape 
of  small  globular  concretions  beset  with  conical  spikes.  These  form  in 
the  urine  while  it  is  yet  in  the  urinary  cavities,  and  are  hable  to  cause 
much  irritation,  and  to  lead  to  the  development  of  calculi.  They  have 
been  especially  observed  in  the  case  of  children  suffering  from  febrile 
symptoms. 

4.  Xanthiiie  (CtH4N402)  is  a  waxy,  white,  non-crystallisable  substance, 
almost  insoluble  m  cold  water.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid  it  dissolves 
without  evolving  gas  ;  and  the  residue  left  on  evaporation  acquires  when 
heated  with  caustic  potash  a  beautiful  violet-red  colour. 

6.  Cystine  (C8H7NSO2,  or  CsHsNSOj)  contains  25*5  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur. It  is  closely  related  chemically  to  taurine,  and  hence  probably 
furnished  by  the  hver.  It  is  a  neutral  body,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
crystallises  in  hexagonal  plates.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  mineral  acids 
with  decomposition,  and  by  the  caustic  alkalies  without.    The  best  way  to 

obtain  the  characteristic  crystals  is 
to  dissolve  the  cystine  in  a  solution 
of  ammonia  and  allow  the  solution 
to  evaporate. 

6.  Lmcine  (CsH„lt0,)  and 
tyrosine  (CgHnNOj). — These  are 
formed  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  are  generally  associated  to- 
gether. Pure  leucine  occurs  in 
white  crystalline  scales,  has  a  fatty 
feel,  and  dissolves  in  water.  In  tb^ 
impure  state,  as  observed  in  oxine, 
it  often  assumes  the  form  of  roond- 
Pio.  72.  cj-irtinc  X  500.  ish  concentricaUy  marked  yeUowiah 

bodies  which  have  some  resemblance  to  fat-globules.  If  a  small  portion  of 
leucine  be  saturated  with  nitric  acid  and  the  mixture  carefully  evaporated 
to  dryness,  it  leaves  an  almost  transparent  residue  which  turns  yellow  or 
brown  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  yields  an  oily  d«^ 
when  reheated.  Tyrosine  forms  a  white,  silky,  glistening  mass,  consistmg 
of  fine  needle-hke  crystals,  which  are  grouped  in  radiating  clusters,  and 
sometimes  in  dense  globular  masses.  It  gives  a  red  coloration  when 
boiled  with  Millon's  reagent ;  and  a  violet  hue  when  gently  warmed  with 
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snlphiiric  acid,  and  a  drop  of  eolation  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  added.  The 
urine  of  patients  suffering  from  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  often  deposits 
spontaneously  a  greenish-yellow  sediment  consisting  of  crystals  of  tyro- 
sine, and  on  evaporation  yields  numerous  crystals  of  the  more  soluble 
leacine4 

7.  Colowring  matters. — The  normal  pigments  of  the  urine  are  derived 
firom  the  colonring  matter  of  the  blood,  and,  according  to  Schunck,  are 
two  in  number.  He  names  them  respectively  urian  and  urianine.  They 
■are  of  a  dark  yellow  colour  and  syrupy  consistence,  have  a  high  atomic 
■constitution,  and  contain  nitrogen.  Their  excess  or  deficiency  has  Httle 
special  pathological  importance.  Another  urinary  pigment  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Thudichum  under  the  name  of  urochrome.  The  pink 
eolotiring  matter,  however,  termed  purpuritie  or  uro-erythrine,  is  a  patho- 
logical product.  Its  chemical  constitution  and  source  have  not  been 
ascertained  ;  but  it  is  common  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  and 
in  cases  of  organic  disease,  especially  of  the  hver,  and  has  a  remarkable 
a£Snity  for  uratic  sediments,  to  which  it  clings  and  imparts  its  special  tint. 
Indican,  the  peculiar  body  by  whose  decomposition  indigo-blne  and  indigo- 
red  are  obtained,  has  been  ascertained  by  Schunck  to  be  a  normal  con- 
stitaent  of  urine.  It  is  to  this  source  that  the  occasional  presence  of 
indigo-blue  in  decomposing  and  morbid  urine  appears  to  be  due. 

8.  Odorous  matters. — The  peculiar  smell  of  normal  urine  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  minute  proportions  of  certain  volatile  organic  acids,  which 
need  not  be  specified.  This  smell  is  well  marked  when  the  urine  is  acid ; 
but  when  it  is  alkaline  from  fixed  alkaU  the  urine  acquires  a  sweetish 
odour  instead,  and  when  alkaline  from  decomposition  becomes  ammoniacal. 
Diabetic  urine  has  a  peculiar  sweetish  smell. 

9.  Grape  or  starch  sugar.  Glucose,  Dextrose.  (CgHijOg,  HjO.) — 
A  trace  of  this  substance  is  frequently,  if  not  always,  present  even  in 
healthy  urine.  Occasionally  it  is  found  in  excess  imder  the  influence  of 
various  morbid  conditions  of  the  system.  Its  habitual  presence  in  quantity 
is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  malady  known  as  diabetes  mellitus. 
Diabetic  urine  is  usually  of  high  specific  gravity,  has  a  sweet  taste,  very 
rapidly  develops  torulse,  ferments  on  the  addition  of  yeast  with  the 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  (as  one  of  the  names  of  its 
saccharine  constituent  implies)  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
right. 

a.  Qualitative  tests  for  sugar. — Many  tests  for  the  presence  of  sugar, 
some  founded  on  the  facts  above  enumerated,  have  been  devised.  One  of 
the  readiest,  though  not  the  most  delicate,  is  that  known  as  Moore's  test. 
It  consists  in  boiling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  suspected  urine  and 
of  liqaor  potassse  in  a  test-tube  ;  when  if  sugar  be  present  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  colour,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar,  becomes  developed. 
The  chief  objections  to  this  test  are,  that  in  concentrated  urine,  and  in 
urine  containing  ^bumen  or  blood,  a  distinct  deepening  of  colour  also 
takes  place,  and  that  if  the  reagent  contains  lead,  as  it  often  does  when 
kept  in  glass  bottles,  the  deepening  of  colour  becomes,  in  urine  containing 
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albumen,  somewhat  intense.  Dr.  George  Johnson  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  if,  to  the  mixture  of  diabetic  urine  and  liquor  pota^R, 
made  as  for  Moore's  test,  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  picric  acid  be  added,  boiling  causes  the  fluid  to  acquire  a  characteristic 
purple  or  claret  colour,  which  is  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the  amount 
of  sugar  present,  and  may  be  almost  black.  No  change  of  colour,  saving 
that  due  to  the  yellowness  of  the  picric  acid,  takes  place  in  urine  free 
from  sugar ;  but  the  minutest  trace  of  grape-sugar  evokes  the  charac- 
teristic reaction.  The  test  is  exceedingly  delicate.  Another  accurate  and 
trustworthy  test  is  that  known  as  Trommer'$  or  the  copper  test,  wfaidi 
depends  on  the  power  possessed  by  grape-sugar  of  decomposing  the  salts 
of  copper  and  throwing  down  the  insoluble  red  sub-oxide.  It  may  be 
applied  as  follows : — 

Mix  the  suspected  urine  with  half  its  volume  of  solution  of  caustic  potash 
or  soda.  If  much  precipitate  be  produced,  it  should  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion. Then  add  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
heat  the  mixture  in  a  test-tube.  Even  before  the  boiling-point  is  reached 
(if  sugar  be  present)  the  characteristic  precipitate  will  b^:in  to  appear : 
and  as  soon  as  this  point  has  been  attained  the  heat  should  be  withdrawn, 
since  other  substances  besides  sugar  effect  by  prolonged  ebullition  a  reduc- 
tion of  cupric  salts.  The  effect  of  this  process  on  diabetic  aiine  is  that 
after  a  few  seconds  the  mixture  suddenly  tmns  of  an  intense  opaqoe- 
yellow  colour,  and  in  a  short  time  an  abundant  yellow  or  red  sediment 
falls  to  the  bottom.  The  test  is  best  applied  by  using  a  ready-made 
alkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper. 

b.  Quantitative  tests  for  sugar. — By  means  of  a  standard  eolation  of 
the  kind  just  referred  to,  Trommer's  test  may  be  made  available  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  urine.  Fehling's  solution,  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  above  purpose,  is  thus  prepared  : — Dissolve  84*64  grammes 
of  pure  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper  in  200  c.c.  of  distilled  water. 
Separately  dissolve  178  grms.  of  pure  crystals  of  Rochelle  salt  in  480  ex. 
of  solution  of  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr.  1*14).  Mix  the  two  solntions  ani 
dilute  up  to  a  Utre.  Ten  c.c.  of  the  mixture  contain  '8464  gnn.  of 
cupric  sulphate  or  -108  grm.  of  cupric  oxide,  and  represent  "06  gnn.  of 
pure  anhydrous  grape-sugar.  This  mixture  has  a  great  tendency  to  spoil 
by  keeping.  To  obviate  this  it  is  advantageous  to  prepare  the  solntitxuas 
follows : — Dissolve  84*64  grms.  of  cupric  sulphate  in  distilled  water, 
dilute  up  to  a  litre,  and  keep  in  a  separate  bottle.  Dissolve  178  grms.  of 
Bochelle  salt  in  850  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  heat  to  boiling :  on  cootinfr 
add  600  c.c.  of  solution  of  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr.  1*12)  that  has  been  pre- 
viously boiled,  and  make  up  to  a  litre  with  distilled  water.  The  meoni 
solution  is  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  bottle,  and  to  be  mixed  with  the 
former  in  equal  proportions  when  required  for  use. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  sugar  present  in  diabetic  urine  dOate  10  ex. 
of  urine  with  distilled  water  up  to  200  c.c. ;  and  poor  into  aMohr'vboicCto. 
This  dilation  is  to  reduce  the  sugar  below  1  per  cent.  Then  plaee  10  ex. 
of  Fehling's  solution,  or  20  c.c.  of  the  mixture  last  considered,  in  a  i 
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flask,  add  distilled  water  up  to  60  c.c,  and  boil  the  whole  over  a  Bimsen's 
flame — the  flask  resting  on  some  wire  gauze  immediately  below  the  Mohr's 
burette.  Then  allow  the  diluted  urine  to  flow  slowly  into  the  boiling  copper 
solution  until  the  blue  colour  has  nearly  disappeared.  After  this  point 
the  urine  must  be  added  more  cautiously,  and  the  flask  well  agitated 
after  each  addition.  The  precipitated  sub-oxide  settles  rapidly  on  removing 
the  flame,  thus  allowing  any  tinge  of  blue  in  the  supernatant  fluid  to  be 
readily  seen  on  holding  the  flask  obliquely  over  a  white  ground.  So  long 
as  any  trace  of  colour  remains  more  urine  must  be  added,  and  the  boiling 
must  be  continued.  To  make  siure  that  all  the  copper  has  been  precipitated, 
a  little  of  the  test-mixture  should  be  filtered  and  tested  with  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  and  acetic  acid.  The  appearance  of  a  brown  coloration  or 
precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  copper.  When  once  the  examination 
of  the  urine  has  been  commenced  it  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  any  re-solution  of  the  sub-oxide.  Supposing  60  c.c.  of 
the  diluted  urine  have  been  required  by  the  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution, 
then  every  60  c.c.  of  the  diluted  urine,  or  every  8  c.c.  of  the  urine  itself 
(since  it  has  been  diluted  twenty  times),  contains  '05  grm.  of  sugar,  or 
about  1*6  per  cent. 

Another  method,  known  as  Knapp's,  may  be  employed.  It  possesses 
certain  advantages  over  Fehling's  process.  The  test  solution  is  easier  to 
make,  it  keeps  a  long  time  without  alteration,  the  analysis  requires  a  shorter 
time,  and  the  termination  of  the  reaction  is  more  easily  determined.  The 
process  is  based  on  the  power  possessed  by  grape-sugar  of  reducing  to  the 
metallic  state  the  mercury  contained  in  a  boiling  alkaline  solution  of  mer- 
curic cyanide.  100  parts  of  sugar  reduce  400  parts  of  cyanide.  The  standard 
solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  10  grms.  of  the  cyanide  in  600  c.c.  of 
distilled  water,  adding  100  c.c.  of  solution  of  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr.  1*145) 
and  diluting  up  to  a  litre  with  distilled  water.  40  c.c.  of  the  mercuric 
solution  (containing  '4  grm.  of  the  cyanide,  and  equivalent  to  '1  grm.  of 
sugar)  are  heated  in  a  flask,  and  the  diluted  urine,  as  in  Fehling's  process, 
slowly  added  until  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is  precipitated.  The  mercury 
£aUs  rapidly,  and  the  completion  of  the  process  can  be  ascertained  by 
bringing  a  drop  of  the  supernatant  fluid  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  wet 
filter-paper  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
subsequently  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  trace  of  dissolved  mercury 
gives  at  once  a  yeUow  or  brownish  coloration. 

Both  of  the  above  analyses  should  be  repeated  a  second  time  in  order 
to  insure  accuracy. 

The  picric  acid  test  may  also  be  made  available  for  the  quantitative 
determination  of  diabetic  sugar. 

10.  Amorphous  phosphate  of  lime  (Ca3,2P04). — This  precipitates  only 
in  alkaline  urine ;  it  forms  an  amorphous  sediment  like  that  of  the  urates, 
but  does  not  carry  with  it  the  urinary  colouring  matter.  The  application 
of  heat  increases  the  precipitate,  and  not  unfrequently  causes  it.  It  is 
dissolved,  however,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid.  It 
often  forms  an  iridescent  pellicle  on  the  surface. 
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11.  Cryttallited  phosphate  (GaHiPO^). — Dr.  Boberts  regards  this 
flediment,  which  is  rare,  as  an  accompaniment  of  grave  disorders.  It 
■occurs  in  rods  and  needles,  which  are  often  arranged  in  tofts  and  stars. 
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12.  Ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  (H4NMg,P04)  always  fiJls  in 
ammoniacal  orine.  Its  crystals  occasionally  appear  in  slightly  acid  urine ; 
but  are  much  more  frequently  observed  in  that  which  is  alkaline,  and  then 
often  associated  with  the  amorphous  phosphate.  They  are  occasionally 
met  with  as  an  habitual  constituent  of  freshly  voided  urine.  The  ordinary 
crystalline  form  is  that  of  a  triangular  prism  with  bevelled  ends.  But  this 
is  hable  to  numerous  modifications. 

18.  Oxalate  of  lime  (CaCj04,2H,0). — The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in 
urine  is  not  surprising  considering  that  it,  with  carbonic  acid,  is  one  (tf 

those  ultimate  substances  into  which 
organic  matters  become  reduced.  Its 
presence  is  doubtless  in  the  majority 
of  cases  due  to  such  reduction,  but 
«^  Y\      W     Wn  sometimes  it  depends  on  the  ingesticm 

*"  '^    of  articles  of  diet,  such  as  rhubarb, 

which  contain  it.  It  occurs  in  the 
urine  in  combination  with  lime,  usu- 
ally forming  small  oblique  octahedral 
crystals,  and  occasionally  dmnb-bell- 
shaped  bodies.  The  crystals  generally 
fall,  entangled  with  the  mucus,  and 
when  large  may  ^be  seen  as  shining 
points  with  the  naked  eye.  Their  occasional  presence  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance ;  but  when  they  are  of  habitual  occurrence  there  is  reascm 
to  fear  the  formation  of  oxalate  of  lime  calculi,  and  there  is  often  some 
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obrions  impairment  of  health.  Oxalate  of  lime  rarely  occurs  in  alkaline 
or  neutral  urine.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  the  mineral  acids,  and  precipit- 
able  from  solution  by  excess  of  ammonia. 

14.  Carbonate  of  lime  (CaCOs)  is  sometimes  deposited  as  an  amorphous 
powder  in  alkaline  urine,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  the  form  of  minute 
rounded  calculi,  with  a  well-marked  concentric  structure. 

15.  Albumen. — This  substance  is  seldom  met  with  in  healthy  urine, 
and  its  presence,  in  any  qiiantity  at  least,  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
indications  of  renal  disease.  It  is  observed  under  various  circumstances. 
Whenever  suppuration  occurs  in  connection  with  any  of  the  urinary 
organs,  and  pus  is  discharged  into  the  urine,  albumen  is  present  in  small 
proportion.  In  many  specific  fevers  and  other  febrile  disorders  albumi- 
nuria is  liable  to  occur.  In  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  due  to  heart  disease, 
bronchitis,  or  obstruction  of  the  renal  veins  or  arteries,  again,  albuminuria 
is  frequently  observed.  The  most  important  causes  of  this  condition, 
however,  are  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  and  those  various  chronic  lesions 
which  are  usually  comprehended  in  the  term  '  chronic  Bright's  disease.' 
It  has  occasionally  been  discovered  in  healthy  urine  shortly  after  a  meal 
of  eggs. 

The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  may  always  be  recognised  by  its 
coagulation  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  nitric  acid.  To  apply  the 
former  test,  a  portion  of  the  urine  should  be  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  then 
boiled  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  If  it  contain  albumen,  opaque  flakes 
form  in  it,  which  render  it  turbid,  and  gradually  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass.  If  there  be  much  albumen  present,  turbidity  appears  before  the 
urine  begins  to  boil ;  if  there  be  only  a  trace,  actual  ebullition  is  essential 
to  its  production.  In  the  employment  of  heat  one  or  two  precautions  are 
necessary  to  be  observed.  In  the  first  place,  albumen  is  not  precipitated 
if  the  urine  be  alkaline,  and  hence  such  nrine  should  first  be  acidified  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  In  the  second  place,  in  slightly 
alkaline  or  neutral  urine,  heat  is  apt  to  throw  down  a  deposit  of  amorphous 
phosphates.  These,  however,  dissolve  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  The' 
nitric  acid  test  may  be  apphed  either  by  dropping  a  few  minims  of  strong 
nitric  acid  into  a  test-tube  charged  with  the  urine  to  be  experimented 
apon,  when,  if  albumen  be  present,  a  more  or  less  abundant  white  pre- 
cipitate wiU  take  place ;  or  preferably  as  follows : — Charge  a  test-tube  to  a 
depth  of  ^  or  f  inch  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then  pour  a  small 
quantity  of  urine  slowly  down  the  side  of  the  inclined  tube  so  that  it  may 
rest  on  the  acid  without  mixing  with  it.  If  albumen  be  present  an  opaque 
white  cloud,  disc-like  in  form,  immediately  appears  in  the  plane  of  contact 
of  the  two  fluids.  This  latter  method  of  employing  nitric  acid  is  probably 
the  most  delicate  of  all  quaUtative  tests  of  the  presence  of  albumen.  The 
fallacies  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  nitric  acid  test  are : 
first,  that  the  urine  of  patients  who  are  taking  cubebs  or  copaiba  is  apt  to 
become  slightly  turbid  under  the  influence  of  nitric  acid ;  second,  that  in 
concentrated  urine,  and  such  as  is  rich  in  urea,  some  deposition  of  urates 
or  of  nitrate  of  urea  may  occur ;  and  third,  that  the  addition  of  a  very 
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minute  proportion  of  nitric  acid  does  not  always  precipitate  albumen, 
while  the  addition  of  an  excessive  quantity  may  prevent  its  predidtation 
altogether.  A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  also  predjntatee 
albumen.  In  order  that  it  may  act  weU  picric  acid  should  be  present  in 
relative  excess ;  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  in  employing  this  test  to  mix 
equal  bulks  of  urine  and  picric  acid  solution.  Picric  acid  in  excess  does 
not  re-dissolve  precipitated  albumen  as  nitric  acid  does ;  but  in  other 
respects  the  fallacies  to  be  guarded  against  are  the  same  for  both  testa. 
A  practical  advantage  attaching  to  picric  acid  is  that  it  may  also  be  used 
in  the  form  of  powder.  Dr.  Johnson  recommends  that  a  quantity  about 
equal  to  a  peppercorn  should  be  added  to  an  inch  column  of  urine  in  t 
test-tube,  and  the  mixture  shaken  until  the  powder  is  dissolved,  when,  if 
albumen  be  present,  precipitation  takes  place.  Dr.  W.  Roberts  has  shown 
that  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  common  salt,  acidulated  with  about  five 
per  cent,  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  '  British  Pharmacopoeia,' 
renders  albuminous  urine  opaque  and  milky ;  but  that  the  opacity  is  not  doe 
to  precipitation,  and  may  be  removed  by  dilution  with  water,  or  even  with 
the  urine  which  is  being  experimented  upon.  In  this,  as  in  the  last  case, 
equal  bulks  of  urine  and  of  reagent  should  be  employed.  This  test  may 
also  be  applied,  hke  the  nitric  acid  test,  by  gently  pouring  the  urine  on  to 
a  quantity  of  the  saline  solution  in  a  test-tube,  so  as  not  to  allow  of  their 
admixture,  when,  as  in  the  other  case,  an  opaque  white  disc  appears  in 
the  plane  of  contact.  The  relative  quantity  of  albumen  present  in  any 
specimen  of  urine  may  be  roughly  but  conveniently  estimated  by  boiling 
the  whole  of  the  slightly  acidified  portion  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  then 
allowing  the  coagulated  flakes  to  subside. 

16.  Blood  may  be  found  in  the  urine  in  various  proportions  and  in 
different  conditions,  and  may  be  furnished  by  any  part  of  the  urimury 
tract,  from  the  kidneys  downwards.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  blood 
passed,  and  the  nearer  its  source  to  the  external  urethral  orifice,  the  less 
will  it  deviate  from  the  normal  condition  of  blood,  and  the  more  readfly 
will  it  be  recognised.  Its  presence  may  be  due  to  injury,  congestion,  in- 
flammation, carcinomatous  and  other  like  growths,  concretions,  or  para- 
sites, involving  either  the  substance  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  some  othw 
part  of  the  excretory  apparatus,  such  as  the  ureter,  bladder,  or  urethra. 
Hematuria  occasionally  also  follows  the  use  of  cantharides  or  other  drugs, 
and  is  frequently  met  with  not  only  in  those  febrile  disorders  (small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  like)  which  are  attended  with  albuminuria,  but  in 
purpura,  scurvy,  and  other  affections  which  assume  a  petechial  character. 
When  much  blood  is  effused,  it  occasionally  coagulates  in  the  bladder ; 
and  may  even  coagulate  in  the  chamber  pot.  When  present  in  smaller 
quantities  and  diffused  uniformly  throughout  the  urine,  it  imparts  to  it  a 
slight  degree  of  opacity  or  turbidity,  and  a  tint  resembling  that  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  the  compound  infusion  of  roses,  or  a  peculiar  smoky  or  dirty 
reddish-brown  hue,  varying  in  depth  and  distinctness  according  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  present.  Sometimes  the  urine  resembles  porter.  On 
standing  it  usually  deposits  a  grumoue  or  coffee-ground-like  sediment. 
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TThe  presenee  of  blood  is  additionally  proved  by  the  detection  of  albumen 
in  the  urine  by  the  usual  tests,  and  by  submitting  a  specimen  to  micro- 
scopic examination,  when  almost  always  blood-corpuscles  will  be  readily 
detected,  sometimes  disc-like,  sometimes  globular,  sometimes  orenate, 
occasionally  retaining  their  colouring  matter,  but  usually  colourless, 
having  imparted  their  pigment  to  the  fluid  in  which  they  float.  In  a 
peculiar  affection  shortly  to  be  described — paroxysmal  heematuria — al- 
though the  urine  contains  abundance  of  blood,  distinct  blood-corpuscles 
are  rarely  detected.  And  occasionally  (as  Dr.  Mahomed  has  shown  to 
be  especially  the  case  at  a  certain  period  in  scarlet  fever,  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  albuminuria  and  anasarca),  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  alone  transudes  into  the  urine,  where  it  may  be  detected  either  by 
the  spectroscope  or  bythe  guaiacum  test.  The  latter  may  be  applied  as 
follows : — Place  a  drop  or  two  of  the  urine  in  a  small  test-tube,  add  one 
drop  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  a  few  drops  of  ozonised  ether ;  agitate, 
and  then  allow  the  ether  to  collect  at  the  top.  If  blood-pigment  be 
present,  the  ether  acquires  a  blue  colour,  leaving  the  urine  below  colour- 
less. No  saUva  must  be  mingled  with  the  urine,  and  the  patient  must 
not  be  taking  any  salt  of  iodine.'  Further,  unless  the  tincture  be  freshly 
prepared  the  reaction  is  liable  to  fail. 

17.  Bile. — The  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  and  the  biliary  acids  are 
found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  jaundice.  The 
former  may,  according  to  its  amount,  impart  merely  a  yellowish  tint, 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  distinguishable  from  that  of  normal  urine,  or  any 
variety  of  shade  between  this  and  a  deep  olive-green.  Bile-stained  urine 
seen  by  reflected  light  often  looks  almost  black.  The  presence  of  biliary 
pigment  in  the  urine  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  addition  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  which  produces,  where  the  fluids  first  come  into  contact,  an 
evanescent  succession  of  green,  blue,  violet,  and  red  tints.  The  test  may 
be  apphed,  either  by  placing  a  few  drops  of  urine  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  close  to  one  another  on  a  white  porcelain  surface,  and  then  allow- 
ing them  to  come  together ;  or  by  putting  a  little  nitric  acid  at  the 
bottom  of  a  test-tube,  and  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  urine  carefully 
on  the  top  of  it  without  allowing  them  to  mix.  In  the  former  case  the 
play  of  colours  takes  place  at  the  line  of  mixture,  in  the  latter  in  the 
horizontal  plane  of  contact.  Dr.  G.  Harley  considers  that  the  presence 
of  the  biliary  acids  in  the  urine  is  characteristic  of  jaundice  from  retention 
of  bile.  For  their  detection  the  following  process  ( a  modification  of  Petten- 
kofer's)  may  be  employed : — Add  a  few  drops  of  syrup  to  the  urine,  and 
then  shake  briskly  in  a  test-tube  until  a  froth  has  formed.  Next  allow 
a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  flow  down  the  side  of  the  tube.  As 
soon  as  the  acid  reaches  the  froth  a  beautiful  purple  colour  develops 
rapidly.  The  reaction  is  facilitated  by  gently  warming  the  side  of  the 
test-tube. 

18.  Casta. — In  almost  all  cases  in  which  albuminuria  or  hsematmria  is 

'  Mahomed, '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  Ivii. 
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due  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  secreting  stmctore  of  the  kidne;B,  anS 

occasionally  in  sipeci- 
*V),  \i2{A**^    ^  mens  of  urine  which 

^■-  ^  —  '        ,  ,~^.      aeem  to  be  free  from 

both  blood  and  al- 
bomen,  microscopic 
cylinders  which  have 
been  monlded  in  the 
urinary  tubnles,  and 
are  therefore  termed 
casts,  may  be  de- 
tected with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.  Of 
these  several  varie- 
ties may  be  distin- 
goished.  The  fol- 
lowing enumeration 
comprises  the  more 
common  of  them.  a. 
Epithelial  casts  consist  of  renal  epithelium.  Occasionally  the  epitheliam 
differs  little  from  the  normal  epithelium  of  the  tubules.  More  commonlv 
the  cells  are  granular  and  degenerating  or  studded  with  oil-globules.  In 
other  cases  the  oasts  are  formed  mainly  if  not  entirely  of  new-formed 
cells,  which  then  assume  an  embryonic  character,  and  have  therefore 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  pus-cells,  b.  Hyaline  casts.  These  present 
two  well-marked  varieties ;  of  which  one  may  be  termed  mucous,  the 
other  waxy.     The  former  are  exceedingly  translucent  and  delicate,  and 

consequently      may 
":>    readily  escape  detec- 
tion.       They      are 
colourless,       homo- 
geneous, or  gronnd- 
a  glass-like,  with  litde 
J      \     I   \\       A^9  \Wv\"  ^^      °°      refractire 

power,  soft  and  flexi- 
ble. They  present 
soft  but  definite 
edges,  are  geneiaUj 
narrow  and  often  of 
considerable  length. 
They  are  proteinons. 
but  not  fibijnoos : 
and  are  jaiMfketei 
by  acetic  add.  The 
waxy  casts  also  are 
transparent  and  homogeneous ;  but  they  are  highly  refractive,  and  tboe- 
fore  present  well-marked  shaded  edges.     Moreover  they  are  brittle,  are 


Pia.  76.    Utauhc  Casts  x  SM. 
(I  a.    Mucous.  b  b.    Waxy. 
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apt  to  present  transverse  fractures,  and  vary  lai^ely  in  diameter  and  length. 
Like  the  former,  they  are  not  acted  on  by  acetic  acid ;  bat  they  readily 
absorb  bihary,  blood,  or  other  colouring  matters,   c.  Oranular  casts.  These 


TlO.  77.    Gnnnlar  casta  x  2S0. 


FlQ.  78.    Fatty  outs  x  250. 


Taiy  in  size,  bat  are  often  of  considerable  bulk,  and  are  studded  more  or 
less  thickly  and  irregularly  with  granular  matter,  which  often  renders 
them  perfectly  opaque.  They  are  hyaline,  generally  waxy,  casts  which 
have  either  undergone  granular  degeneration,  or  are  studded  with  degene- 
rating cells,  or  enveloped  in  their  debris.  Indeed  compound  granule- 
ceUs  are  often  seen  distinctly  imbedded  in  them.  d.  Fatty  casts  are 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  obvious  fat  globules,  which  are  some- 
times of  considerable  size.  Such  globules  may  be  observed  in  either 
epithelial,  hyaline,  or  granular  casts.  The  fatty  matter  is  not  pure  olein, 
but  seems  generally  to  be  a  mixture  of  this  with  cholesterine  and  some 
albtmunous  matter,  e.  Blood-casts.  Generally  in  renal  haematuria  the 
casts  consist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  coagulated  fibrine  entangling 
the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood.  The  basis  of  the  casts  is  here 
purely  fibrinous ;  it  is  fibrillated,  and  dissolves  in  acetic  acid.  The  blood- 
oorpascles  may  present  pretty  nearly 
their  normal  characters ;  they  are 
generally,  however,  compressed  and 
angular,  and  are  often  broken  down 
and  individually  undistinguishable. 
The  casts  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
deeply  pigmented.  Blood-corpuscles 
or  blood-pigment  may  be  present  in 
epithelial  or  hyaline  casts. 

The  various  casts  above  described, 
and  more  especially  perhaps  the 
waxy  and  granular  casts,  occasionally 
contain  crystals  of  either  uric  acid, 
oxalate  of  lime,  or  triple  phosphate,  or  granules  of  urate  of  soda,  or 

8  e 
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refractive  globules  lookmglike  oil,  but  consisting  of  the  eiTstaUine  bodies 
Just  named  in  combination  with  animal  matter. 

As  regards  the  sources  of  urinary  casts,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  convoluted  tubes  of  the  kidneys  which  are  functionally  the  most 
important  can  scarcely  yield  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  comparatively 
large  diameter,  and  are  separated  from  the  straight  or  collecting  tubes  by 
the  narrow  loops  of  Henle.  Indeed  there  is  little  doubt  that  casts  £Dund  in 
the  urine  come  exclusively  from  the  loops  of  Henle  and  the  straight  tubes, 
that  the  descending  limbs  of  the  loops  furnish  the  smallest,  the  ascending 
limbs  those  of  intermediate  size,  and  the  straight  tubes,  and  more  espe- 
cially their  terminal  portions,  the  largest  casts. 

On  these  and  other  grounds  the  significance  of  casts  is  less  than  is 
generally  supposed.  They  are  often  absent  in  cases  of  albuminuria  or 
chronic  Bright 's  disease ;  and  mucous  casts  are  occasionally  observed  in 
jaimdice,  and  in  cases  in  which  there  is  neither  albuminuria  nor  kidney 
disease,  and  even  in  health.  Epithelial  casts  usually  imply  acute  affections ; 
large  hyaline,  &tty  and  granular  casts,  chronic  and  degenerative  disease ; 
while  mucous  casts  have  no  special  significance. 

19.  Muctis  and  pus. — In  normal  urine  but  httle  mucus  is  present ;  it 
&lls  as  a  scarcely  perceptible  cloud,  and  contains  perhaps  traces  of  vesical 
and  urethral  epithelium,  and  in  the  female  squamous  vaginal  epithehum. 
When,  however,  there  is  any  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  urinary  channels  or  reservoirs,  the  mucous  secretion  becomes  in- 
creased, cells  are  discharged  in  excess,  and  immature  forms,in  other  words, 
cells  identical  with  those  of  pus,  are  produced  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 
The  transition  between  mucus  and  pus  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  dis- 
charge, if  sufficiently  abundant,  renders  the  urine  turbid  and  slightly  albu- 
minous ;  and  a  sediment,  which  may  present  a  greenish-yellow  hue,  pre- 
sently forms.  If  the  urine  retains  its  acid  reaction,  this  sediment  is  readily 
miscible  with  the  urine ;  if,  however,  it  becomes,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  become, 
alkaline,  then  the  sediment  becomes  tenacious  and  ropy.  The  secretion 
of  inflammatory  mucus  has  a  remarkable  influence  in  promoting  the 
decomposition  of  urea ;  the  urine,  therefore,  in  these  cases  has  a  great 
tendency  to  become  ammoniacal,  to  deposit  earthy  phosphates,  uid  to 
acquire  irritant  properties.  The  abnormal  secretions  here  described  are 
most  commonly  furnished  by  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  or  bladder.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  pure  pus  may 
be  poured  into  the  urinary  passages,  either  from  renal  abscesses  or  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rupture  of  some  neighbouring  abscess  into  them,  and  that 
cells  identical  with  pus-cells  may  escape  firom  the  renal  tubules.  Pus  can 
be  readily  recognised  by  its  microscopic  characters. 

20.  Fat,  excepting  in  connection  wtth  renal  casts,  is  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  urine.  The  presence  of  fluid  &t  in  the  form  of  globules  is  said  to 
have  occasionally  been  observed.  Crystals  of  oholesterine  also  have  been 
met  with.  In  a  case  of  Dr.  Murchison's,  the  cholesterine  was  traced  to  a 
pyonephritic  cyst.  The  most  interesting  cases  of  fatty  urine,  however, 
are  those  in  which  this  fluid  presents  a  milky  or  chylous  chaiaoter,  doe  to 
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the  presence  of  &tty  matter  in  a  molecular  or  amorphous  condition.  In 
these  cases  the  urine  contains  albumen,  fibrine,  and  leucocytes,  in  addition 
to  &t ;  it  hence  tends  to  coagulate  spontaneously ;  it  coagulates  with  heat ; 
a  creamy  layer  rises  to  the  top  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand ;  and  it  may 
be  rendered  clear,  and  the  fat  be  separated,  by  agitating  it  with  ether. 
Many  of  the  globules  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  fat,  and  look  like 
it,  are  really  composed  of  some  of  the  crystalline  constituents  of  the  urine 
in  combination  with  animal  matter,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  effects  of 
reagents  and  the  appearance  of  a  cross  when  they  are  examined  with 
polarised  light. 

21.  Morbid  growths. — Tubercle,  carcinoma,  and  other  growths  are  apt 
to  arise  in  various  parts  of  the  urinary  organs ;  and  it  might  hence  be  sup- 
posed that  their  characteristic  elements  should  be  occasionally  discovered 
in  the  urine.  It  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  however,  for  such  specific 
indications  to  be  met  with  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  kidneys.  In 
villous  growths  of  the  bladder,  fragments  may,  no  doubt,  be  detached  and 
occasionally  be  discovered  in  the  urine.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  cells  of  the  vesical  epithelium  have  a  great  resemblance  to 
typical  cancer-cells,  and  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  them. 

22.  Spermatozoa  are  sometimes  present  in  the  urine,  and  may  be  readily 
recc^nised  in  the  sediment.  Their  presence  is  of  little  clinical  importance, 
unless  other  symptoms  combine  to  indicate  the  existence  of  abnormal 
spermatorrhoea. 

28.  Animal  and  vegetable  organisms. — Hydatids  are  occasionally  deve- 
loped in  the  urinary  organs,  or  hydatid  cysts  may  open  into  them.  The 
urine  under  such  circumstances  may  present  actual  hydatids  or  echinococci, 
or  fragments  of  one  or  the  other.  The  peculiar,  laminated  character  of  the 
hydatid  membrane,  and  the  booklets  of  echinococci,  are,  under  the  micro- 
scope, quite  unmistakable  objects.  In  the  endemic  hematuria  of  Egypt, 
the  Cape,  Natal,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the 
presence,  in  the  veins  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ureter,  and  bladder,  of  a 
small  unisexual  parasite,  termed  the  bilharzia  htematobia.  The  presence 
of  this  affection  may  be  recognised  by  the  discovery  in  the  urine  of  the  ova 
and  free  embryos  of  the  parasite  (see  later).  The  filaria  sanguinis  hominis 
is  found  in  some  cases  of  chyluria. 

Sarcinee  have  been  observed  in  the  urine  when  passed  from  the  bladder. 
Lastly,  bacteria  and  penicillium  form  rapidly  in  urine  imdergoing  decom- 
position, and  the  yeast-plant  in  that  of  diabetic  patients. 

B.  Concretions. 

These  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  fine  sand,  in  which  case  they  are 
termed  gravel,  or  in  masses  varying  from  the  size  of  a  tare  or  mustard 
seed  upwards,  when  they  are  known  as  calculi ;  and  may  consist  of  any  of 
the  solid  matters  which  have  been  described  as  occasionally  separating 
from  the  urine,  either  separately  or  in  combination.  The  most  important 
of  them  are  the  uric  acid,  the  nratic,  the  cystine,  the  xanthine,  the  oxalate 
of  lime,  the  phosphatic,  and  the  carbonatic. 
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Urinary  concretions  always  contain  more  or  less  organic  matter  com- 
bined with  their  main  ingredients,  and  in  a  large  nmnber  of  cases  the 
nucleus  has  a  different  chemical  constitution  from  the  layers  subsequently 
formed.  Further,  any  foreign  body,  whencesoever  derived,  may  form  the 
nucleus  around  which  urinary  deposits  accrete. 

1.  Uric  acid  concretions  are  the  most  common.  They  constitute  five- 
sixths  of  the  total  number  of  renal  calculi,  and  wholly  or  in  part  the  great 
majority  of  those  found  in  the  bladder.  Uric  acid  gravel  consists  of  angular 
groups  of  crystals.  Benal  calculi  of  this  material  are  small,  round  or 
oblate-spheroidal,  often  tuberculated  bodies,  which  vary  in  colour  from 
pale  fawn  to  deep  reddish-brown.  In  the  bladder  they  attain  a  large  size. 
They  are  hard,  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1-5,  and  are  formed  in 
concentric  lamince. 

2.  Uratic  ccdcuU  are  rare,  and  occur  mostly  in  children  under  puberty. 
They  are  small,  slate-  or  clay-coloured  on  the  surfEtce,  smooth  or  granular, 
formed  in  thin,  ill-marked  laminte,  and  very  firiable.  They  are  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

8.  Cystine  calculi  are  very  uncommon.  When  pure  they  are  yeUow, 
transparent,  wax-Uke,  and  soft ;  the  outer  surface  is  somewhat  crystalline, 
the  sectional  surface  radiated.  After  long  exposure  to  daylight  they  tend 
to  assume  a  pale  green  colour.  The  circumstances  which  determine  their 
formation  are  not  known,  but  the  tendency  to  them  seems  to  run  in 
families. 

4.  Xanthine  calculi  are  also  exceedingly  rare,  and  have  a  dose 
resemblance  to  those  of  uric  acid. 

6.  Oxalate  of  lime  calculi  are  next  in  frequency  to  those  of  uric  acid. 
When  in  the  kidney  they  are  generally  small,  smooth,  and  of  a  dark  cobnr. 
Here,  however,  but  more  particularly  in  the  bladder,  they  often  attain  a 
large  size,  and  are  then  usually  tuberculated  or  spiny  on  the  surface,  con- 
stituting what  are  caUed  mulberry  calculi.  These  are  laminated — the 
successive  laminaB  presenting  a  wavy  or  crenated  character.  Oxalate  of 
lime  calculi  are  exceedingly  hard,  and,  though  generally  dark,  vary  much 
in  colour.    When  very  pure  they  are  occasionally  milk-white. 

6.  Calculi  of  amorphous  phosphate  of  Ume,  or  bone-earth,  and  those  <tf 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  are  both  exceedingly  rare.  The  fusible 
calculus,  which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  these  salts,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  very  common.  This  precipitate  commonly  takes  place  in  ammoniacal 
urine,  and  hence  is  met  with  in  the  renal  pelvis,  or  the  bladder  affected 
with  chronic  inflammation ;  and  hence,  further,  it  is  specially  apt  to  occur 
when  calculi  of  other  composition  are  producing  irritation.  Phosphatic 
matter,  indeed,  rarely  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus ;  but  it  tends  to 
accumulate  on  the  surface  of  other  calculi ;  and,  when  once  it  begins  to 
collect  there,  is  rarely  succeeded  by  any  other  form  of  deposit.  Phosphatic 
calculi  are  light,  loose-textured,  imperfectly  laminated  or  amorphous,  and 
white,  grey  or  dark-yellow. 

7.  Carbonate  of  lime  very  seldom  forms  urinary  calculi  in  the  human 
being.    It  takes  part,  however,  in  the  formation  of  the  minute,  daik> 
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coloured,  laminated  concretions  (sometimes  called  corpora  amylacea) 
which  are  met  with  in  the  prostata.  Dr.  Roberts  quotes  a  case  of  Dr. 
Haldane's  in  which  it  was  proved  by  post-mortem  examination  that  car- 
bonate of  lime  calcnli,  presenting  similar  characters,  may  be  formed  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  passed  with  the  urine. 

Calculi  formed  of  blood,  albumen,  or  fat  have  occasionally  been  met 
with,  and  Dr.  Ord  has  discovered  one  consisting  of  nearly  pure  indigo. 

C.  The  Specific  Consequences  of  the  Betention  of  Urea  and  other 
effete  matters  in  the  blood. 

Structural  disease  of  the  kidneys,  involving  both  organs  generally,  is 
attended  with  one  important  consequence : — namely,  the  prevention,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  elimination  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  nitrogenous  matters,  and  their 
consequent  retention  in  the  blood  and  in  the  fluids  which  bathe  the  tissues. 
Following  on  this  retention,  and  in  part  dependent  on  it,  but  in  part,  no 
doubt,  dependent  on  the  constant  loss  of  albumen  which  commonly  attends 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  the  blood  undergoes  deterioration ;  it  grows  watery, 
poor  in  albumen  and  corpuscles,  and  at  the  same  time  fibrine  becomes 
relatively  increased ;  the  patient  gets  anaemic  and  suffers  from  many  of 
the  usual  consequences  of  antemia.  But  ia  addition  to  these  phenomena, 
others  of  great  gravity,  and  in  the  aggregate  special  to  renal  disease,  sooner 
or  later  supervene.  These  have  been  attributed  simply  to  the  retention  of 
urea,  but  the  experimental  introduction  of  urea  into  the  blood  seems  to 
show  that  this  substance  has  little  or  no  poisonous  property.  It  can  scarcely 
be  denied,  however,  that  the  phenomena  in  question  are  really  referrible  to 
the  retention,  either  of  urea  or  of  some  of  the  less  oxydised  matters  which 
accompany  it,  namely,  uric  acid,  kreatine,  kreatinine,  and  the  like.  Frerichs 
maintains  that  some  of  them  are  due  to  the  conversion  of  urea  in  the  blood 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  chief  morbid  phenomena  here  referred 
to  are :  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels ;  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart ;  anasarca  and  other  dropsical  effusions ;  local  oon- 
^stions  and  hemorrhages ;  inflammation  of  different  organs,  mainly 
those  of  the  thorax  ;  and,  lastly,  various  functional  diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive and  other  organs,  but,  above  all,  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

1.  Thickening  and  contraction  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels. — Dr.  G. 
Johnson  showed  some  years  since  that  in  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease  the 
walls  of  the  minute  arteries,  both  in  the  kidneys  themselves  and  generally 
throughout  the  system,  became  extremely  thick,  and  at  the  same  time 
much  contracted.  He  attributed  the  thickening  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscular  coat,  and  the  narrowing  to  the  tonic  contraction  of  this  coat,  and 
regarded  the  combined  phenomena  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  oppose  the 
transmission  of  poisoned  blood  to  the  tissues.  The  thickening  of  the 
arterial  tunics  and  the  contraction  of  the  arterial  channels  in  chronic  renal 
disease  are  now  estabUshed  facts.  It  has,  however,  since  been  main- 
tained, mme  particularly  by  Sir  W.  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton,  that  the 
thickening  is  the  result  not  of  muscular  hypertrophy,  but  of  a  '  hyaline- 
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fibroid '  conversion ;  that  it  is  in  £act  a  change  not  unlike  that  which 
occurs  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  sclerosis  of  other  organs — a  change 
which  in  a  sense  may  be  regarded  as  degenerative.  In  these  latter  views, 
so  far  as  we  have  stated  them,  we  are  disposed  to  concur. 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  independent  of  valvular  affection,  has 
long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  consequences  of 
chronic  kidney  disease.  The  hypertrophy  is  general,  and  associated  with 
more  or  less  dilatation  ;  but  the  changes  are,  perhaps,  more  obvious  in 
the  left  ventricle  than  elsewhere.  Dr.  Qnain  has  shown  that  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  is  due  in  some  degree  to  increase  of  the  connective 
tissue,  in  other  words  to  a  kind  of  sclerosis  ;  thece  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  mainly  dependent  on  muscular  overgrowth,  and  that  the  stimoliis 
to  this  over-growth  consists  in  some  obstacle  which  the  heart's  action  has 
to  overcome.  But  since  the  valves  and  larger  arteries  are  aU,  for  the 
most  part,  healthy,  this  obstacle  is  not  presented  by  them.  There  are 
obvious  reasons  why  the  veins  must  be  considered  to  be  inoperative  in  the 
matter.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  look  to  the  small  arteries  and 
capillaries.  And  that  the  obstruction  really  does  reside  in  these  vessels 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  high  tension  which  by  sphygmographic  obserw 
tion  has  been  proved  to  prevail  throughout  the  arterial  system  in  such 
cases.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  obstruction  was  caused  by  some 
abnormal  attraction  between  the  capillary  blood-vessels  or  the  tissues  out- 
side them  and  the  morbid  blood.  It  is,  however,  doubtless  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  channels  of  the  capillary  arteries.  Dr.  Sibson  has 
shown  that  generally  in  these  cases  the  contractions  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  heart  are  not  quite  synchronous,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency,  there- 
fore, to  reduplication  of  the  heart's  sounds. 

8.  Anasarca  and  other  dropsical  effiisions. — Kidney  disease  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  general  anasarca.  This  condition  often  reveals 
itself  first  in  regions  in  which  the  connective  tissue  is  lax,  as  the  scrotum, 
eyelids,  and  conjunctivae,  and  is  often  recognised  in  the  face  before  it 
appears  in  the  lower  extremities.  There  is  generally  neither  lividity  nor 
dilatation  of  vems  ;  but  the  swollen  surface  presents  an  anaemic,  wax-like 
character.  Its  cause  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  evidently  not  passive,  for 
there  is  neither  venous  obstruction  nor  venous  hyperemia ;  nor  again 
is  there  any  obvious  impediment  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  It  must  then  be  due  either  to  some  peculiar  tendency  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood  to  transude  through  the  capillary  vessels,  or  to  the 
sweating  of  this  fluid  through  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heightened  pressure  which  the  blood  within  them  exerts. 
In  reference  to  this  question  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Mahomed 
has  shown  that  in  scarlet  fever  there  is  a  stage,  preceding  the  occur- 
rence of  anasarca  and  even  the  appearance  of  blood  or  albumen  in  the 
urine,  during  which  high  arterial  tension  prevails,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  resistance  of  the  pulse  to  pressure  and  by  the  form  of  the  pulse-trace, 
and  during  which  also  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  may  sometimes 
be  recognised  in  the  urine.  The  anasarca  is  not  merely  subcutaneous, 
but  may  involve  the  tissues  of  the  larynx,  the  pulmonary  texture,  and 
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other  parts  of  the  system ;  and  is  commonly  associated  with  a  dry  skin 
and  considerable  diminntion  of  urine ;  to  which  circnmstances  and  to 
co-eidstent  ansBmia  the  presence  of  dropsy  is  no  doubt  attributable. 

4.  Congestions  and  hemorrhages  are  among  the  consequences  of  kidney 
disease.  The  most  important  of  them  are  :  effusion  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  causing  apoplectic  symptoms ;  effusions  into  the  choroid  and 
retinal  coats  of  the  eye  (albuminuric  retinitis),  attended  with  aching  across 
the  temples  and  at  the  occiput,  and  leading  to  atrophic  changes  and  im- 
pairment of  vision,  or  even  absolute  blindness ;  and  extravasations  into 
the  lung-substance,  producing  the  condition  known  as  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
The  causes  of  these  hemorrhages  are,  in  part,  the  same  that  induce 
anasarca ;  but  in  chronic  renal  disease  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
atheromatous  and  fibroid  degeneration  of  arteries,  and  hence  effusions  of 
blood  are  in  some  cases  due  to  rupture  of  diseased  and  enfeebled  vessels. 

6.  Inflammatory  affections  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  most 
common  and  serious  of  these  are  inflammations  of  the  pericardium  and 
pleorte,  of  the  larynx,  bronchial  tubes,  and  lungs.  But  inflammation  may 
also  affect  the  abdominal  viscera ;  and,  indeed,  no  part  is  wholly  exempt 
from  Uability  to  it.  When  anasarca  is  present  it  is  of  course  common  for 
an  erythematous  blush  to  make  its  appearance  somewhere  or  other  on  the 
surface,  and  even  for  erysipelas  or  superficial  gangrene  to  occur. 

6.  The  functional  consequences  of  renal  disease  are  very  numerous. 
Dyspepsia,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  the  former  three  especially, 
are  common  phenomena,  even  when  the  stomach  is  healthy.  Palpitation 
and  dyspnoea,  or  hurried  respiration,  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in 
cases  in  which  the  heart  and  lungs  present  httle  if  any  sign  of  disease. 
Amblyopia,  deafness,  drowsiness,  headache,  irritability,  subsultus,  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  even  maniacal  disturbance  and  wakefulness,  are  all  of 
them  liable  to  arise.  But  the  most  serious  of  the  functional  disturbances 
of  the  nervous  system  are  coma  and  convulsions.  These  are  generally 
preceded  by  some  of  the  less  grave  mental  phenomena  above  enumerated. 
The  convulsions  occur  in  paroxysms  which  almost  exactly  simulate  those 
of  true  epilepsy,  and,  associated  with  coma,  often  succeed  one  another  at 
short  intervals  until  they  terminate  in  death.  Coma  or  apoplectic  symp- 
toms may  occur  independently  of  convulsions. 

D.  The  nan-specific  Morbid  Phenomena  which  attend  on  and  characterise 
Lesions  of  the  Kidneys. 

Other  symptoms  which  attend  and  indicate  the  presence  of  renal  dis- 
ease are  totally  independent  of  impairment  or  suppression  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  kidneys.  These  are,  symptoms  ^^lich  are  determined 
by  the  locality  of  the  diseased  organ,  and  such  as  are  referrible  to  it  as  a 
focus  of  inflammation  or  other  morbid  processes.  Among  the  former  may 
be  comprised  pain  and  tenderness,  tumour,  and  the  effects  of  pressure  ; 
amongst  the  latter  the  general  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  when  the 
organ  is  inflamed,  the  cachexia  which  attends  the  development  of  malig- 
nant  disease,  and  the  anmmia  which  results  from  the  continued  escape  of 
blood,  or  of  that  important  element  of  the  blood — albumen. 
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n.  PYELITIS. 

Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  kidney  may 
be  excited  in  varions  ways.  It  seldom  results  firom  exposnre  to  odd,  or 
arises  in  connection  with  ordinary  nephritis.  It  may,  however,  be  induced 
by  the  use  of  certain  medicinal  irritants,  such  as  cantharides  and  turpentine, 
which  probably  induce  at  the  same  time  a  similar  condition  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  secreting  tissues  of  the  kidneys.  Bat 
jts  most  frequent  cause  is  direct  irritation  of  the  mneoos  sur&oe,  doe 
either  to  the  constant  fretting  of  a  renal  calculus  or  to  the  influence  of 
unhealthy  discharges  or  decomposing  urine,  as  occurs  in  cases  of  loig- 
oontinned  obstruction  of  the  urinary  passage.  Independently  of  the  last 
condition,  vesical  inflammation  is  apt  to  creep  by  continuily  along  the 
ureters  to  the  pelves,  and  thence  to  the  infondibula  and  calyces. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  anatomical  signs  of  pyelitis  are  congestion, 
thickening  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  associated 
with  interstitial  hemorrhage ;  and  the  discharge  from  its  sur&ce  of 
mucus  containing  shed  epithelial  cells  and  pus-like  corpuscles,  and,  it 
may  be,  blood.  If  the  afliection  be  persistent  or  intense,  other  phenomena 
probably  supervene ;  the  thickened  mucous  membrane  may  become  opaque, 
yellow,  or  grey,  and  lose  its  vivid  redness  ;  suppuration  may  arise ;  &lse 
membranes  may  form ;  or  ulceration  may  take  place.  Further,  the  effeet 
of  the  unhealthy  products  of  the  mucous  surface  upon  the  urine  is  to 
render  it  ammoniacal  and  to  promote  the  precipitation  of  earthy  phosphates, 
which  are  then  apt  to  concrete  on  the  inflamed  surface.  Other  chuigei 
which  are  liable  to  ensue  in  the  course  of  pyelitis  depend  on  impediment  to 
the  escape  of  urine  from  the  inflamed  cavity :  they  are  dilatation  of  the 
pelvis,  infondibula,  and  calyces,  and  atrophy  of  the  secreting  stmctore. 
Again,  inflammation  may  extend  by  continuity  from  the  pelvis  to  the 
renal  substance,  and  abscesses  may  consequently  form  in  it.  Suppurative 
pyelitis,  especially  if  it  be  conflned  to  one  kidney,  and  pas  can  esc^ 
freely  from  it  by  the  natural  passages,  may  continue  for  years  with  little 
CI  no  additional  mischief ;  and  even  if  complete  obstruction  of  the  ureter 
arise,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  thing  may  beoome  quiescent,  the  ex- 
panded, atrophied,  and  indurated  renal  substance  losing  all  its  functional 
power,  and  the  pus  in  the  dilated  calyces  and  the  rest  of  the  renal  cavity 
drying  up  into  a  creamy,  putty-like,  or  mortary  substance.  In  other  cases, 
however  (and  this  may  happen  whether  the  ureter  be  wholly  or  only  in 
part  obstructed),  the  renal  abscess  takes  another  course.  It  behaves,  in 
fact,  as  any  other  abscess  originating  in  the  vicinity  might  behave.  It 
first  transgresses  its  original  renal  limits,  and  then  forms  sinuses  whiok 
enlarge  and  burrow  in  varions  directions.  Thus,  it  may  perforate  Ha 
diaphragm,  and  open  into  the  pleura  or  lung ;  or  it  may  discharge  in 
the  loin ;  or  it  may  rupture  into  the  peritoneum,  or  open  directly  into 
the  adjoining  colon ;  or,  descending  along  the  psoas  muscle,  it  may 
point  under  Poupart's  ligament,  or  gravitate  towards  the  lesser  tioobanter ; 
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or  laatly,  passing  into  the  pelvis,  it  may  conununioate  there  with  the 
rectum,  bladder,  or  vagina. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  specific  symptoms  of  pyelitis  comprise 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  loin,  irritabiUty  of  the  bladder,  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  urine.  The  pain  in  the  loin  is  apt  to  shoot  into 
the  abdomen,  and  especially  downwards  to  the  labium  or  testis  of  the  corre- 
sponding side  and  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh.  The  tenderness 
reveals  itself,  and  the  pain  is  aggravated,  during  movement  of  the  body ; 
but  especially  if  the  affected  side  of  the  abdomen  be  firmly  grasped,  or  the 
thigh  be  fiexed  by  its  own  muscular  efforts  on  the  abdomen,  in  which  case 
the  enlarging  bulk  of  the  psoas  muscle  presses  on  the  inflamed  organ. 
There  is  probably  irritabiUty  of  the  bladder,  with  pain  and  scalding  in 
micturition.  The  water  is  more  or  less  turbid  from  the  presence  of  mucus, 
-or  it  contains  pus  or  blood,  or  both.  It  is  usually  acid ;  but,  after  a  time, 
is  apt  to  become  ammoniacal  from  the  decomposition  of  urea,  and  then  to 
deposit  amorphous  and  crystalline  phosphates.  It  does  not  necessarily  con- 
tain renal  casts.  Their  presence  indicates  of  course  simultaneous  involve- 
ment of  the  secreting  structure  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  the  discharge 
of  pus  is  profuse  ;  and  both  in  this  and  in  other  cases  the  products  of  the 
infiamed  surface  are  not  unfirequently  passed  intermittently  :  temporary 
obstructions  probably  taking  place  in  the  ureter,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  retained  and  accumulate  in  the  renal  cavity  with  aggravation  of 
local  symptoms,  and  the  urine  becomes  for  the  time  comparatively  clear 
and  healthy.  The  general  symptoms  are  mainly  those  of  inflammatory 
fever.  This  assumes  for  the  most  part  a  remittent  character,  and  is 
often  attended  with  rigors.    Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  not  un&equent. 

The  symptoms,  progress,  and  results  of  pyelitis  differ  in  different 
oa,ses.  If  one  kidney  only  be  affected  the  disease  may  continue  indefinitely 
without  any  very  serious  impairment  of  the  patient's  health — indeed,  the 
organ  may  become  totally  disorganised  with  little  or  no  obvious  detriment 
to  health ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  an  abscess  is  in  any 
case  attended  with  many  risks,  and  its  .continuance  may  cause  death  by 
slow  exhaustion,  aggravated  probably  by  the  presence  of  hectic  fever  or 
lardaceouB  degeneration,  or  by  the  supervention  of  some  intercurrent  affec- 
tion. When,  however,  both  kidneys  are  involved,  as  may  happen  in  calcu- 
lous pyelitis,  and  as  nearly  always  takes  place  when  pyelitis  is  secondary 
to  bladder  disease,  the  symptoms  which  the  patient  presents  are  neces- 
sarily greatly  aggravated,  and  the  probabihty  of  an  early  fatal  issue  is 
much  increased.  For,  in  addition  to  the  risks  which  attend  disease  con- 
fined to  one  kidney,  we  have  now  the  additional  risks  which  arise  &om 
the  liability  to  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood,  and  those  which  flow  from 
the  comparatively  wide  extent  of  the  inflamed  district.  The  patient  passes 
into  a  typhoid  condition,  attended  with  muttering  delirium,  and  not  onfre- 
■qnently  complicated  with  epileptiform  convixlsions  and  coma. 

Accumulation  of  pus  in  the  kidney  may  be  suspected  when  the  dis- 
charge of  pus  with  the  urine  ceases  suddenly  and  continues  in  abeyance; 
dt  uiay  also  be  suspected  when,  following  upon  symptoms  indicative  of 
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pyelitis,  rigors  take  place  and  at  the  same  time  throbbing  pain  and  tender- 
ness manifest  themselves  in  the  region  of  one  of  the  kidneys.  The  diagnosis 
of  an  abscess  must  be  based  partly  on  the  persistence  of  the  above  con- 
ditions, partly  on  the  presence  of  increasing  folness  in  the  neighbourhood 
referred  to.  If  the  abscess  point  externally  all  donbt  will  be  speedily 
removed.  Under  other  circnmstances  many  difficnlties  will  necessarily 
present  themselves. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  pyelitis  it  is  of  primary  imp(»tanee 
to  ascertain  its  cause,  and  to  remove  or  obviate  it  if  possible.  Thus, 
when  it  depends  on  retention  of  urine,  from  stricture,  enlarged  prostate,  or 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  our  aim  must  be  (if  not  to  core  these  lesions)  at 
all  events  to  empty  the  bladder  periodically  and  if  necessary  to  wash  it 
oat  with  antiseptic  solutions ;  when  it  depends  on  the  presence  of  renil 
or  vesical  calculi,  we  must  endeavour  to  remove  them,  or,  failing  this,  to 
maintain  rest ;  if  the  inflammation  be  connected  with  goat,  scrofula,  or  anj 
other  special  cachexia,  it  will  probably  be  well  to  modify  our  treatmrait 
accordingly. 

When  pyelitis  is  acute  and  the  local  symptoms  are  severe,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  blood  from  the  loin  either  by  capping  or  by  leeches, 
and  to  use  hot  fomentations,  poultices,  ice-bags  or  equivalent  applications. 
Counter-irritants,  too,  always  excepting  cantharides,  may  be  employed. 
The  administration  of  opium,  in  doses  sufficiently  large  and  sufficiently 
often  repeated  to  reUeve  pain  and  procure  ease  and  rest,  is  of  essential  im- 
portance. Moderate  purging,  voluminous  bland  clysters,  and  hot  baths 
are  also  valuable  aids.  When  the  disease  assumes  a  more  chronic  cha- 
racter local  measures  become  less  important,  and  opiates  also  are  compara- 
tively httle  needed.  It  may,  however,  still  be  desirable  to  give  the  latter 
in  small  doses,  or  to  administer  some  other  form  of  sedative  or  anodyne, 
such  as  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  or  chloral  hydrate.  But  tonics  and  nu- 
tritious diet  now  become  our  most  valuable  remedial  agents ;  among  the 
former,  quinine  and  the  other  vegetable  bitters  and  iron  (particularly  the 
perchloride)  and  cod-Uver  oil,  must  be  especially  enumerat«d.  If  the 
urine  be  alkaline,  nitro-muriatic  acid  or  some  other  mineral  acid  may  be 
beneficially  combined  with  the  other  remedies.  Bnchu,  pareira  brava,  and 
uva  ursi,  so  much  appreciated  by  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  urinary  bladder,  are  probably  equally  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  pyelitis.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  as  it  not  anfrequently 
is,  oar  treatment  must  be  modified  with  the  object  of  overcoming  tiiis 
irritability.  When  there  is  dear  indication  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
in  or  around  the  kidney,  an  early  and  free  opening  should  be  made  into 
it,  for  by  that  means  not  only  may  the  extension  of  the  abscess  in  other 
directions  be  prevented,  but  the  cure  of  the  disease  will  not  improbably 
be  effected. 

m.  CIECUMSCRIBED  AND  SUPPURATIVE  NEPHRITIS. 

Causation. — The  chief  causes  of  the  conditions  about  to  be  considered 
are : — obstruction  of  the  renal  arteries  or  arterioles  by  thrombi  or  (in  the 
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case  of  cardiac  disease  or  pyasmia)  by  emboli ;  extension  of  inflammation 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  other  neighbouring  parts ;  and  accidental 
injury. 

Morbid  anatomy, — The  results  of  arterial  thrombi  or  emboli  are  the 
same  in  the  kidney  as  elsewhere.    If  the  obstructed  vessel  be  of  large  or 
medium  size,  the  district  to  which  it  leads  becomes  deeply  congested,  blood 
accumulates  and  stagnates  in  the   arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries,  and 
escapes  from  them,  by  rupture  or  otherwise,  not  only  into  the  intertubular 
tissue  but  into  the  Malpighian  capsules  and  convoluted  tubules.      The 
affected  district  is  at  first  of  a  deep  red  or  reddish-black  colour  and  well 
defined,  resembling  a  patch  of  pulmonary  apoplexy ;  but  gradually  it  be- 
comes decolourised  and  acquires  an  opaque,  buff-coloured,  cheesy  aspect, 
when,  if  it  be  examined  microscopically,  the  small  vessels  will  be  found 
loaded  with  pigment-granules  and  oil,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules 
fifitty  and  disintegratLog.      Sometimes  it  softens,  sometimes  suppurates. 
But  the  disintegrated  tissues  may  also  undergo  absorption,  and  a  patch  of 
cicatricial  tissue  result.    In  the  embolism  of  cardiac  disease  and  especially 
in  that  occurring  in  pyaemia,  the  infarctions  are  for  the  most  part  small 
and  numerous,  and  speedily  suppurate.    In  such  cases,  on  removing  the 
capsules,  beads  of  pus  each  surrounded  by  a  congested  halo  may  be  seen 
projecting  firom  the  surface  of  the  organ ;  and  on  making  a  vertical  section 
small  abscesses  or  groups  of  abscesses,  similarly  surrounded,  may  be  ob- 
served extending  in  a  radial  direction  from  the  periphery  to  the  mucous 
sarfruse.    These  may  vary  from  mere  points  up  to  the  size  of  a  filbert  or 
walnut.    They  originate  in  the  intertubular  spaces,  but  soon  involve  and 
destroy  the  tubules  themselves  and  the  other  renal  structures.    When  in- 
flammation extends  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  there  is  often  general  con- 
gestion with  enlargement  of  the  organ ;  but  the  special  feature  of  such 
extension  is  the  formation,  in  both  medulla  and  cortex,  of  minute  close- 
set  abscesses  grouped  in  comparatively  large  and  well-defined  but  not  very 
numerous  clusters.    Abscesses  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney  are  attended 
with  various  results.     Sometimes  their  contents  gradually  concrete  into  a 
material  like  thick  cream  or  moist  plaster  of  Paris,  consisting  of  disinte- 
grated and  fatty  cells,  molecular  matter  (partly  earthy,  partly  oily),  and 
cholesterine.    In  the  most  extreme  examples  of  this  kind  of  change  the 
glandular  substance  of  the  kidney  is  hollowed  out  into  a  series  of  cavities, 
each  one  corresponding  to  a  medullary  cone  and  its  associated  cortical  lo- 
bule, which  are  bounded  externally,  and  separated  from  one  another  and 
from  the  pelvis,  by  thin  fibrous  laminae  or  dissepiments.     Sometimes  the 
abscesses  open  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the  infundibula ;  some- 
times they  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kidney ;  and  then  in  either 
case  the  affection  becomes  indistinguishable,  pathologically  and  clinically, 
from  suppurative  pyelitis. 

Symptoms. — It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite- 
rules  for  our  guidance  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  above  ejections. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  renal  symptoms  are  necessarily  masked  by 
the  graver  morbid  conditions  with  which  they  are  associated.  Thus  when 
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renal  abscesses  result  from  embolism,  pyiemia,  or  inflammation  commenc- 
ing in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  febrile  or  typhoid  symptoms  referribk 
to  the  primary  malady  may  perhaps  become  in  some  d^ree  aggrarated, 
the  prospects  of  amelioration  somewhat  diminished,  the  fatal  event 
hurried ;  bnt  probably  nothing  points  specially  to  implication  of  the  sob- 
stance  of  the  kidney.  Even  if  the  nrine  be  scanty  or  contain  blood,  albu- 
men, casts,  pos-oells,  or  leucocytes,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  such 
conditions  may  not  be  the  result  of  some  other  variety  'of  renal  inflam- 
mation. If  large  abscesses  form,  the  symptoms  and  consequences  will 
be  those  of  suppurative  pyelitis. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  (if  they  call  for  treatment)  does  not  diffa 
from  that  of  pyelitis. 

IV.    ACUTE  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 
{Acute  Albtiminous,  Desquamative,  or  Tubal,  Nephritis.) 

Causation. — This  affection  may  be  produced  by  many  different  eanses. 
It  may  result  from  simple  extension  from  the  inflamed  pelvis  in  pyelitis ; 
it  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  cantharides  and  other  poisonous  sub- 
stances ;  and  it  frequently  accompanies  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  and  soeh- 
like  grave  inflammations,  as  also  variola,  measles,  cholera,  and  other 
specific  fevers.  Its  most  important  causes,  however,  are  exposure  to  eoU 
or  wet,  and  the  scarlatinal  poison.    It  occurs  also  in  pregnancy. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  acute  Bright's  disease  the  morbid  process  impli- 
cates in  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  the  renal  textures  and  for  the  mort 
part  is  generally  diffused  and  involves  both  kidneys  equally,  (a)  The 
vessels  (and  more  especially  those  of  the  medulla,  the  Malpighian  tofts, 
and  the  stellate  veins  on  the  surface)  become  congested ;  and  occasion- 
ally, undergoing  rupture,  discharge  blood  into  the  interstitial  tissue,  or 
into  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  tubules,  (b)  Proliferation  of  the  nuclei 
in  the  membrane  which  invests  the  Malpighian  vessels,  and  of  those 
belonging  to  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arterioles,  not  unfr«quently  oecnis. 
Lymphoid  or  embryonic  cells  sooner  or  later  accumulate  around  the  arteries 
and  in  the  intertubular  tissue.  They  are  first  seen  as  a  role  along  the 
larger  branches ;  and  then  accumulate  about  the  bases  of  the  pynunidfl, 
whence  they  spread  partly  into  the  medulla,  but  mainly  into  the  cortex 
along  the  interlobular  vessels.  The  process  may  thus  reach  the  sur&oe 
of  the  kidney,  and  by  lateral  extension  implicate  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  convoluted  tubules,  (c)  The  epiUie- 
lium  of  the  renal  tubules,  and  more  especially  that  of  their  convoluted 
portions,  gets  cloudy  and  swollen,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  multipli- 
cation of  the  nuclei.  Consequently  the  tubules  become  distended  and 
varicose,  their  channels  get  reduced  in  size  or  obliterated,  and  their 
contents  acquire  unusual  opacity.  At  a  later  period  the  cells  tend  to 
become  fatty  and  to  break  down,  to  separate  from  one  another  and  from 
the  membrane  beneath,  and  to  be  shed ;  and  new  cells  of  embryonic 
character  make  their  appearance  among  them.    Lastly,  the  ebannels  of 
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the  urinary  tubules  become  occupied  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  casts, 
vbich  are  either  cellular,  hyaline,  or  granular,  or  consist  of  blood  in  a 
more  or  less  altered  condition. 

But  the  diseased  kidneys  do  not  always,  or  indeed  generally,  present 
all  the  phenomena  above  described;  and  especially  it  is  an  important 
&ct,  that  in  some  cases  the  changes,  even  from  the  beginning,  are  mainly 
epithelial,  while  in  others  the  interstitial  tissue  is  from  first  to  last  the 
chief  seat  of  disease.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  in  all  cases,  especi- 
ally if  they  are  prolonged,  for  the  morbid  processes  to  become  generalised. 
Partly  for  convenience  of  description,  partly  because  they  represent 
tolerably  well-defined  types,  we  shall  describe  three  varieties  of  the  disease. 

1.  Catarrhal  inflammation  is  the  name  which  may  be  given  to  the 
slight  and  for  the  most  part  evanescent  affection  which  is  often  met  with 
in  poisoning  by  cantharides  and  other  such  substances,  in  connection  with 
certain  inflammatory  or  infectious  disorders,  and  under  many  other  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  first  group  of  cases  the  tubal  affection  is  associated 
with  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  medulla.  In  other  cases,  and 
indeed  in  most,  the  cortical  tubes  are  mainly  if  not  exclusively  impUcated. 
The  naked-eye  appearances  are  not  very  striking :  there  is  enlargement 
and  softening  of  the  organ ;  its  capsule  can  be  readily  peeled  off ;  the 
stellate  veins  on  the  surface,  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  the  medulla  are 
all  more  or  less  congested ;  while  the  cortex  (if  the  cortex  be  the  main  seat 
of  disease)  is  probably  somewhat  paler  or  more  yellow  and  opaque  than 
natural. 

2.  Another  variety  is  that  which  arises  mainly  from  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  and  is  observed  in  ordinary  cases  of  acute  idiopathic  nephritis. 
In  this  the  predominating  features  are  (as  in  the  last  case)  congestion  and 
cloudy  swelling  of  the  epithelium.  But  the  congestion  is  much  more 
intense  and  general,  and  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  hemorrhage, 
either  into  the  interstitial  tissue,  or,  as  is  more  common,  into  the  renal 
tabules  and  Malpighian  capsules ;  and  the  cloudy  swelling  involves  the 
contents  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  probably  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  epithelium  of  the  loops  of  Henle.  The  kidney,  conse- 
quently, is  much  enlarged — sometimes  indeed  to  twice  its  natural  bulk — 
and  softened ;  and  its  capsule  admits  of  easy  removal.  The  cortex  is  es- 
pecially thickened.  The  aspect  of  the  organ  varies  :  in  some  cases  the 
congestion  is  so  extreme  and  general  that  the  whole  of  the  secreting 
stmctnre,  cortex  and  medulla  alike,  presents  a  deep  red  or  claret  colour ; 
but  more  frequently  the  medulla  is  deeply  congested,  while  the  cortex, 
though  studded  with  red  points  and  streaks,  is  remarkable  for  its  opacity 
and  pallor,  resembling  in  this  respect  a  hepatised  lung.  If  the  disease 
persist,  interstitial  changes,  which  may  at  first  have  been  indistinct  or 
absent,  are  apt  to  supervene. 

8.  Scarlatinal  nephritis  differs  in  many  important  respects  from  the 
last.  The  first  observable  changes  are  in  the  glomeruli,  small  arteries, 
and  convoluted  tubes.    The  internal  elastic  lamina  of  the  arterioles,  but 
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mamly  of  the  afferent  branches,  and  the  walls  of  the  MaliH^iian  oqriQanes, 
undergo  hyaline  thickening,  which  is  attended  with  more  or  less  comply 
obstmction  of  their  channels ;  the  nuclei  connected  with  the  MaliHgiuan 
tofts  (probably  the  epithelial  nuclei)  proliferate ;  the  masenlar  uodei  of 
the  smaller  arteries  likewise  multiply ;  and  at  the  same  time  cloudy  swell- 
ing takes  place  in  the  epithehum  of  some  of  the  convoluted  tubes.  Some- 
what later,  at  the  end  probably  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  other  phentnoaaia 
ensue.  Lymphoid  cells  appear  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  occasicmaUy 
in  such  excess  that  the  diseased  textures  present  the  characters  of  adentnd 
tissue ;  and  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes  becomes  more  genfflallj 
and  distinctly  swollen  and  cloudy.  The  scarlatinal  kidney  presents  much 
the  same  appearance  as  that  last  described,  but  on  the  whole  is  generally 
smaller  and  less  congested. 

The  results  of  acute  Bright's  disease  are  various.  Sometimes  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days,  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months,  the  morbid  prooessa 
«ome  to  an  end,  and  the  kidneys  revert  to  their  healthy  ccmdition,  or  to  a 
condition  which  is  practically  healthy  but  in  which  a  few  Mal^ghian 
bodies  and  tubes  remain  permanently  atrophic.  In  other  cases  the 
disease  becomes  chronic,  the  convoluted  tubes  remain  obstructed  by  their 
accumulated  and  degenerating  contents,  or  the  interstitial  nuclear  growUi 
changes  into  fibroid  tissue,  and  some  one  or  other  of  the  oonditians 
presently  to  be  described  ensues. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  acute  Bright's  disease  vary 
much  in  severity,  and  are  sometimes  so  trivial  as  to  escape  notice.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  in  many  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders,  where 
perhaps  the  only  evidence  of  renal  implication  is  the  temporary  presence 
of  albumen  and  hyaline  casts  in  the  urine.  The  symptoms  observed  in 
severer  cases  consist  mainly  in  fever,  aching  across  the  loins,  an  abnormal 
state  of  urine,  and  anasarca.  The  febrile  phenomena  comprise  elevation 
of  temperature,  sense  of  chilliness  and  occasionally  rigors,  quickness,  ful- 
ness, and  hardness  of  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  flushing  of  face, 
clamminess  of  month  with  coating  of  tongue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea 
and  not  unfrequently  vomiting,  headache  and  pains  in  the  limbs.  From 
the  commencement,  probably,  the  patient  notices  that  his  water  is  scanty. 
A  few  ounces  only  may  be  excreted  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night ; 
or  there  may  be  complete  suppression  for  many  hours.  What  is  passed  is 
abnormally  dark  and  often  turbid  or  grumous ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
usually  high  ;  it  contains  abundant  albumen,  often  blood,  and  a  diminished 
quantity  of  mrea ;  and,  microscopically,  it  presents  epithelial,  hyahne, 
granular,  or  bloody  casts.  It  often  also  contains  amorphous  urates  and 
uric  acid  crystals.  But  notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  the  urine  there 
is  generally  a  constant  desire  to  pass  water,  and  a  sense  of  heat  or  pain 
in  the  bladder  and  urethra.  Anasarca  oomes  on  early.  It  usually  mani- 
fests itself  first  in  the  &ce,  particularly  in  the  eyelids  and  nrnjunctivae, 
in  the  genital  organs  or  about  the  ankles.  But  it  soon  beoomee  general, 
and  may  become  enormous,  especially  in  the  specified  r^ons,  and  in  the 
most  dependent  parts.    The  sur&oe  at  the  same  time  tends  to  assume  » 
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peculiar  pale  waxy  aspect.  Dropsy  is  not  limited  to  the  sur&oe,  but  takes 
place  also  into  the  serous  cavities  and  into  the  tissues  of  dififereut  internal 
organs,  causing,  according  to  its  seat,  difficulty  of  breathing  or  other 
more  or  less  serious  consequences.  Besides  pain  in  the  loins  there  may 
be  actual  tenderness  there ;  and  the  pain  may  extend  into  the  thighs,  as 
in  pyelitis. 

The  symptoms,  however,  are  by  no  means  always  in  accordance  with 
the  above  sketch.  Sometimes  anasarca  is  the  first  intimation  that  the 
patient  or  his  doctor  has  that  the  kidneys  are  affected,  and  it  is  only  on 
farther  enquiry  that  the  urine  is  found  to  be  abnormal.  Sometimes  growing 
anemia  and  weakness  alone  point  to  the  kidney  affection,  which  the  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  then  detects.  Sometimes  almost  the  first  indication  of 
disease  is  the  presence  of  palpitation,  orthopnoea,  and  hvidity  of  surface, 
without  any  discoverable  lesion  of  either  the  heart  or  the  lungs.  In  some 
oases  the  urine  is  scanty,  albuminous  and  bloody,  and  yet  no  anasarca, 
and  scarcely  any  other  indications  of  impaired  health  manifest  themselves. 
And  occasionally  also,  while  all  other  signs  of  renal  inflammation  are 
present,  the  urine  remains  bee  from  albumen. 

The  progress  and  results  of  acute  nephritis  are  very  various.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  recovery  takes  place,  sometimes  in  a  week  or  two,  more 
frequently  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  occasionally  after  the  lapse  of 
six  or  twelve  months  or  more.  The  symptoms  of  returning  health  are 
chiefly  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  subsidence  of  anasarca,  and 
return  of  the  urine  to  its  normal  quantity  and  character.  At  the  beginning 
of  convalescence,  indeed,  the  urine  is  often  in  excess.  The  anasarca  usually 
subsides  before  the  urine  gets  quite  free  from  albumen.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
however,  especially  after  scarlet  fever,  for  anasarca  to  persist  even  after  the 
urine  has  become  healthy.  In  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases,  but  unfor- 
tunately in  far  too  many,  the  affection  either  ends  fatally  while  it  is  still 
acute,  or  assumes  a  chronic  and  incurable  character.  The  t&tal  event  may 
occur  at  different  periods,  and  may  depend  on  one  or  other  of  the  following 
causes : — ^namely,  oedema  of  vital  organs,  as  of  the  larynx,  or  lungs,  pro- 
ducing dyspnoea,  lividity,  palpitation,  asphyxia ;  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium, pleune,  lungs,  or  peritoneum ;  anaemia  and  debility ;  and,  lastly, 
cerebral  symptoms,  especially  coma  and  convulsions. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  acute  nephritis  it  is  important  to 
assuage  if  possible  the  inflammation  which  is  in  progress.  For  this  purpose 
we  may  apply  coimter-irritants,  hot  fomentations,  or  cupping-glasses  to  the 
loins,  or  abstract  blood  by  leeches  or  cupping  from  the  same  part.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  warm  in  bed  and  clothed  in  flannel ;  warm  or  hot 
baths,  or  the  wet  pack,  should  be  occasionally  administered  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  action  of  the  skin;  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
moderately  free  by  saline  purgatives.  The  measures  just  enumerated  un- 
doubtedly conduce  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  and  it  is  on  them 
we  must  rely  if  suppression  of  urine  supervene.  But,  as  is  strongly  urged 
by  Dr.  Dickinson,  it  is  important  also  to  remove  from  these  organs  the  soUd 
cylinden  which  are  blocking  up  the  tubules,  and  by  their  pressure  obstruct- 
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ing  the  efferent  veins.  To  this  end  the  secretion  of  mine  should,  if  possible, 
be  promoted  directly.  It  is  uncertain  how  f&r  dinreti(»  are  capable  of 
effecting  this  purpose ;  bat,  at  all  events,  it  seems  judicious  to  enooarage 
the  patient  to  drink  water  and  other  simple  fluids,  and  to  administer  diuretic 
doses  of  the  acetate  or  citrate  of  potash  or  other  equivalent  medicines. 
Digitalis  is  especially  valuable.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  symptoms,  anemia  is  present,  vegetable  tonics  and  the  pre- 
parations of  iron  are  often  of  great  value.  The  perohloride  of  iron,  which  is 
a  diuretic  as  well  as  tonic,  is  a  favourite  remedy.  The  patient's  diet  should 
be  nutritious,  but  light,  easily  digestible,  and  consist  mainly  of  milk  and 
farinaceous  substances.  Alcohol  in  any  form  is  rarely  needed,  and  gener- 
ally likely  to  be  injurious.  If  ursmio  symptoms  supervene  active  purgation 
by  means  of  elaterium,  compound  jalap  powder,  or  some  other  form  of 
drastic  purgative  should  be  employed.  Other  compUcations  must  be  dealt 
with  on  general  principles.  There  is  a  great  tendency  for  nephritis  to  recur, 
and  great  care  therefore  should  be  taken  during  convalescence.  Iron  and 
vegetable  bitters,  change  of  scene,  and  residence  in  a  warm  climate  are  often 
at  this  time  of  great  service. 


V.    CHRONIC  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

A.  Chronic  Parenchymatous  or  Tubal  Nephritis  {Large  White  Kidney 

and  Fatty  Kidney). 

Carnation. — The  causes  of  the  sub-acute  or  chronic  form  of  tubal 
nephritis,  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider,  are  somewhat  obscure.  In  & 
considerable  number  of  cases  the  disease  comes  on,  so  far  as  v<re  can  see, 
spontaneously,  or  at  any  rate  insidiously.  But  in  some  it  is  directly  refer- 
rible  to  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  and  in  most  cases  probably  is  a  sequela 
of  the  acute  inflammatory  affections  last  described.  It  is  a  disease  mainly 
of  early  life,  seldom  occurring  under  three  or  over  forty. 

Moi'bid  anatomy. — Anatomically  the  large  white  kidney  is  closely  re- 
lated to,  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  those  forms  of  acute  Bright's  disease  in 
which  the  pathological  changes  involve  mainly  the  contents  of  the  tubules. 
In  this  case  as  in  those,  the  epithelium  is  swollen,  cloudy  or  faintly  granulw 
from  the  precipitation  of  proteinous  particles,  distends  the  tubes  in  which 
it  is  contained,  renders  them  more  opaque  than  natural,  and  contracts  or 
obliterates  their  channels;  in  this  as  in  those,  the  axes  of  the  tubes  become 
blocked  up  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  mucous,  coUoid,  or  granular  casts, 
while  changes  in  the  interstitial  tissue  are  either  absent  or  comparatively 
slight,  or  come  on  late.  But  congestion,  which  is  an  important  condition 
in  the  acuter  disorder,  is  absent  here.  The  phenomena  above  described 
belong  mainly  to  the  convoluted  tubes,  are  sometimes  limited  to  them,  and 
indeed  may  involve  a  certain  proportion  of  them  only.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  they  also  implicate  the  loops  of  Henle,  and  may  even  extoid  into 
the  straight  tubes.  The  Malpighian  bodies  usually  remain  healthy;  there 
may,  however,  be  some  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
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glomeruli,  and  some  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  investing  them.  The 
kidney  thus  affected  is  much  larger  than  natural,' sometimes  twice  its 
normal  size,  soft,  and  smooth  on  the  surface;  and  its  capsule  can  be 
readily  removed.  Its  enlargement  is  due  to  the  increased  bulk  of  the 
cortex,  which  is  white  or  yellowish,  opaque,  and  sometimes  ivory-like. 
It  may  be  absolutely  devoid  of  blood,  or  may  present  only  a  few  vascular 
points  and  streaks.  The  medulla  for  the  most  part  remains  healthy. 
Both  kidneys  suffer. 

With  the  continuance  of  the  disease  changes  of  more  or  less  importance 
ensue.  The  swollen  epithelium  becomes  &tty,  and  tends  to  break  down, 
and  when  the  change  is  advanced  the  tubules  appear  stuffed  and  opaque 
with  &tty  detritus.  The  fatty  change  may  be  general,  in  which  case  the 
cortical  substance  acquires  a  more  or  less  uniform  buff-colour ;  or  it  may 
be  irr^^arly  distributed  or  more  advanced  in  patches,  when  the  organ 
looks  as  if  it  were  sprinkled  with  bran.  At  this  stage  the  Malpighian  tufts 
are  often  studded  with  groups  of  fatty  granules,  or  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  fatty  detritus  in  the  intervals  between  the  tufts  and  capsules ; 
and  occasionally  also  fatty  granules,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  occupy 
the  interstitial  tissue.  The  '  branny  kidney,'  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
often  smaller  than  the  typical  '  large  white  kidney,'  and  may  present  an 
indistinctly  granular  surface.  In  connection  with  this  fatty  change  we 
sometimes  find  distinct  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the 
organ.  The  kidney  then  tends  to  become  small,  and  granular  on  the 
surface,  and  to  present  some  of  the  characters  of  the  contracted  granular 
kidney  which  will  presently  be  described.  Further,  degeneration  of  the 
renal  epithelium  occurs  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  It  is  sometimes 
also  met  with  in  diabetes  and  certain  other  disorders. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  under 
consideration  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  de- 
veloped. If  it  be  a  consequence  of  scarlet  fever,  or  of  any  other  variety 
of  acute  Bright's  disease,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  acute  nephritis 
precede  them,  and  either  at  once,  or  after  a  series  of  remissions  and 
exacerbations,  merge  into  them.  A  common  history  is  that  the  patient 
after  some  acute  attack  gets  apparently  well,  but  does  not  wholly  lose  his 
albtuninoria ;  and  that  he  continues  fi&irly  well,  but  with  persistent  albu- 
minuria, or  intermittent  attacks  of  it,  until  at  the  end  perhaps  of  some 
years  characteristic  symptoms  come  on.  If  it  be  of  acute  origin,  lumbar 
pain,  febrile  phenomena,  and  smoky  urine  are  amongst  its  primary  symp- 
t<»ns.  But  whenever  the  disease  comes  on  as  a  late  sequela  of  some  acute 
fionn  of  nephritis,  or  independently  of  present  inflammation,  its  symptoms 
creep  on  gradually.  They  are  mainly  scanty  excretion  of  urine,  rapid 
occurrence  of  general  dropsy,  and  speedy  manifestation  of  anaemia.  In 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  urine  is  always  diminished  in  quantity ; 
not  un£requently  three  or  four  ounces  only  are  passed  in  the  tweniy-four 
hoars;  and  occasionally  there  is  temporary  suppression.  Yet  there  is 
generally  a  good  deal  of  irritability  of  bladder,  and  frequent  desire  to 
ixiictarate.    The  urine,  besides  being  scanty,  is  dark-coloured,  of  high. 
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specific  gravity,  and  deposits  a  sediment.    It  contains  a  large  qoantitj  of 
albumen,  and,  under  the  microscope,  presents  more  or  less  abundant  casts, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  mucous  or  colloid,  and  if  fatty  cbangeg  have 
occurred  granular,  or  studded  with  oily  matter,  or  invested  in  &tty  debris. 
Sometimes  the  casts  are  few  in  number  or  altogether  absent.    Uric  acid 
-crystals  are  often  present,  and  sometimes  very  numerous  and  large.    Urea 
is  much  diminished.    Dropsy  always  comes  on  early,  and  soon  becomes 
general  and  abundant,  and,  although  liable  to  vary  somewhat  in  degree,  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  persistent.     With  the  increase  of  dropsy  the  sor&ce 
grows  more  and  more  pale  and  waxy-looking.     The  gradual  supervention 
of  anfemia  is  generally  a  striking  feature  of  the  disease.    This  is  in  part 
apparent  only,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  anasarca ;  but  it  is  referriUe 
mainly  to  actual  deterioration  of  the  blood,  determined  in  some  degree 
by  the  daily  abundant  loss  of  albumen.    As  in  ordinary  anaemia,  persons 
with  delicate  skin  not  unfrequently  display  a  fiaJlacions  appearance  of 
bloom  in  the  cheeks.    Together  with  the  above  symptoms  patients  snfer 
from  debility,  restlessness,  dyspncea,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  other 
symptoms  of  gastro-intestinsil  disturbance.    Among  the  sequels  or  cam- 
plications  of  the  disease  the  following  may  be  enumerated : — dropsical 
effusion  into  the  pleurte,  lungs,  or  glottis ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
pleurae,  pericardium,  or  peritoneum  ;  erythematous,  erysipelatous,  or  gan- 
grenous inflammation  of  the  dropsical  skin,  more  especially  of  the  lower 
extremities  and  external  genital  organs ;  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 
Lastly,  ursemic  symptoms  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  headache  and 
sickness,  followed  by  convulsions  or  coma.    It  is  important,  however,  to 
recollect  that  cardiac  enlargement  and  albuminuric  retinitis  are  less 
frequent,  and  as  a  general  rule  less  pronounced,  in  this  disease  than  thej 
are  in  cases  of  contracted  granular  kidney. 

Patients  may  of  course  recover  from  this  disease,  and  the  milder  the 
attack  the  more  likely  is  recovery  to  ensue.  Favourable  symptoms  are: 
increase  in  the  amount  and  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine, 
disappearance  of  albumen,  restoration  of  the  fanctions  of  the  skin,  and 
subsidence  of  dropsy.  Casts  may  continue  in  the  urine  after  albuminniia 
has  ceased.  If  a  core  take  place  it  is  generally  within  six  months. 
Recovery  is  in  many  cases  fallacious ;  the  patient  improves  to  a  certain 
point  only  (it  may  happen  indeed  that  both  albuminuria  and  dropsy  dis- 
appear) and  then  after  remaining  pretty  well  for  a  time  be  has  a  relapse 
of  which  he  dies ;  or  the  disease  is  prolonged  by  alternate  remissions  and 
relapses  for  several  years.  Death  usually  occurs  in  from  three  to  twelve 
months,  generally  within  six,  either  from  extreme  asthenia  or  from  one 
of  the  complications  which  have  been  enumerated.  But  if  we  reckon  the 
duration  of  the  disease  from  tJie  scarlatinal  or  other  acute  affection  (o 
which  it  may  have  been  remotely  due,  it  must  be  measiured  by  years,  and 
may  certainly  be  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen. 
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B.    Chronic  Interstitial  Nephritis.    {Contracted  Granular  Kidney. 
Gouty  Kidney.) 

Causation. — Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  is  met  with  ahnost  exclusively  in  advanced  life.  It 
rarely  occurs  under  forty  years  of  age  ;  but  is  sometimes  observed  even  in 
yonng  children.  The  causes  which  determine  it  are  not  well  understood. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tendency  to  it  is  sometimes  hereditary. 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  it  is  often  combined  with  wide-spread  changes 
of  a  similar  kind  in  other  organs.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  gout, 
and  there  is  some  obscure  but  tmdoubted  connection  between  it  and 
chronic  lead-poisoning.  Alcohol  has  certainly  not  the  same  tendency  to 
produce  this  state  of  kidney  that  it  has  to  cause  cirrhosis  of  the  Uver. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  small  number  of  cases 
may  be  referred  to  abuse  of  drink.  Again,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted, 
that  the  various  inflammatory  affections  of  the  kidney  already  described, 
eepecially  that  originating  in  scarlet  fever,  and  parenchymatous  nephritis, 
tend  in  the  course  of  years  to  produce  a  contracted  granular  condition  of 
the  organ,  scarcely  if  at  all  distinguishable  from  that  due  to  primary 
interstitial  nephritis. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  contracted  granular  kidney  is  in  distinct  ana- 
tomical relation  with  the  scarlatinal  kidney,  inasmuch  as  in  both  of  them 
the  morbid  process  commences  in  and  implicates  essentially  the  renal 
vessels  and  interstitial  texture — the  affection  of  the  tubules  and  of  their 
contents  being  secondary.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
they  usually  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  typical  contracted  granular  kidney  is  much  smaller  than  the  healthy 
organ,  and  occasionally  not  more  than  an  ounce  or  half  an  ounce  in  weight. 
Its  capsule  is  adherent,  and  on  removal  apt  to  carry  with  it  small  portions 
of  the  cortical  substance.  The  surface  is  nodulated  like  that  of  a  cirrhosed 
liver  (the  nodules  being  perhaps  as  large  as  hemp-seeds)  and  of  a  deep 
reddish  hue.  On  section  the  cortex  is  found  to  be  much  reduced  in 
thickness,  the  medulla  atrophied,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  texture 
of  the  organ  generally  dark-coloured  and  dense.  Cysts  of  various  sizes, 
and  in  more  or  less  abundance,  are  often  observed  studding  the  secreting 
structure,  but  more  especially  the  cortical  portion.  On  microscopic  ex- 
amination, the  Malpighian  bodies  are  seen  to  be  largely  changed,  they 
are  much  reduced  in  size,  their  capsules  are  thickened  and  laminated, 
and  their  capillary  tufts  are  welded  into  almost  homogeneous  lumps ;  the 
convoluted  tubes  are  atrophied,  sometimes  denuded  of  epithelium  or  lined 
with  embryonic  cells,  sometimes  stuffed  with  fatty  contents,  sometimes 
filled  with  hyaline  casts,  sometimes  reduced  to  fibrous  filaments  or  bands, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  sometimes  con- 
verted into  microscopic  cysts  lined  or  not  with  distinct  epithelium ;  the 
loops  of  Henle  and  the  straight  tubes  show  less  important  changes,  never- 
theless their  epithelium  may  present  fatty  degeneration,  they  may  be 
blocked  up  with  hyaline  oasts,  and  occasionally  some  of  them  are  converted 
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into  strings  of  cysts  ;  the  vessels,  more  especially  the  arteries,  Eure  mndi 
thickened,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  in  calibre,  while  the  larger  one» 
are  probably  also  atheromatous  ;  and  finally,  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
organ  in  more  or  less  extensively  hypertrophied.    This  fibroid  growth 
occurs  mainly  along  the  interlobular  vessels,  extending  vertically  from  the 
sur&ce  to  the  junction  of  the  cortex  and  medulla,  and  then  spreads  hori- 
zontaUy  so  as  to  involve  in  the  first  place,  and  most  importantly,  the 
immediately  contiguous  Malpighian  bodies  and  convoluted  tabes,  leaviiig 
the  straight  tubes  which  occupy  the  centres  of  the  lobules  comparatively 
fi:ee.    This  distribution  explains  both  the  special  atrophy  of  the  Malingbian 
bodies  and  convoluted  tubes,  and  the  granular  condition  of  the  sor&ce  of 
the  organ — the  depressions  corresponding  to  the  intervals  between  lobules, 
the  elevations  to  the  comparatively  healthy  central  portions  which  contain 
the  straight  tubes.    In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  as  in  the  early  stage 
of  ckrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  kidney  is  little  if  at  all  diminished  in  size,  the 
granulations  on  the  surface  are  absent  or  only  slightly  developed,  and  a 
new  growth  of  embryonic  tissue  may  be  observed  in  all  those  legions 
which  subsequently  undergo  contraction  and  atrophy.    The  changes  above 
described  occasionally  affect  limited  parts  of  otherwise  healthy  kidneys; 
and  often  manifest  themselves  ultimately  in  the  attenuated  and  comprised 
kidney-structiure,  seen  in  advanced  hydro-nephrosis.    f\irther,  as  hu 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  &tty  and  granular  conditions  are  not  on- 
frequently  associated.    In  which  case  the  kidney  is  larger  and  more 
irregular  in  form  than  the  simple  granular  kidney ;  its  superficial  granules 
are  larger  and  paler ;  and  its  cortex  is  mottled  with  whitish  and  yeUowieb 
patches,  due  to  arete  of  fatty  degeneration. 

The  cystic  kidney. — There  is  probably  no  essential  distinction  between 
the  cystic  kidney  and  that  just  described,  notwithstanding  that  the 
former  may  attain  the  bulk  of  a  bullock's  kidney,  and  the  latter  is  nsnallj 
unnaturally  small.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  the  granular  kidney 
obvious  cysts  are  of  common  occurrence.  There  is  no  limit,  indeed,  to 
their  size  and  number ;  the  cause  which  produces  them  at  one  or  tvo 
points  in  one  case  may  be  in  general  operation  in  another  case,  and 
hence  in  place  of  half  a  dozen  we  may  have  hundreds  or  thousands ;  and 
instead  of  being  no  larger  than  a  pea  or  marble  many  of  them,  may  at^ 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  or  a  still  greater  bulk.  In  some  of  the  mote 
remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  the  kidney  diiring  life  constitutes  an  easily 
recognisable  tumour,  and  post  mortem  may  have  the  aspect  of  a  muhilo- 
cular  ovarian  growth  (consisting  of  little  else  than  a  congieries  of  cysts) 
probably  measuring  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  weighing  betwerai 
two  and  three  pounds.  The  contents  of  the  cysts  vary  in  character  even 
in  the  same  case.  They  are  sometimes  limpid,  sometimes  thick  and 
treacly,  sometimes  solid  and  jelly-like.  They  may  be  colourless  or  strav- 
coloured,  or  may  present  any  tint  between  this  and  a  dark  brown  or 
red.  They  may  be  clear,  turbid,  or  opaque.  They  usually  contain 
albumen  and  the  ordinary  salts  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  but  rarely  if 
ever  any  special  urinary  constituents.    The  more  viscid  accumulations 
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probably  contain  colloid  matter.  Among  microscopic  constituents  are 
observed  in  different  cases  granular  or  &tty  matter,  disintegrating  cells, 
decomposing  blood,  and  cholesterine.  Further,  the  cysts  are  often  lined 
'with  pavement-epithelium.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  originate 
both  in  Malpighian  bodies  and  in  portions  of  renal  tubules  which,  owing 
to  inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes,  have  been  cut  off  from  their 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  secreting  structure  of  the  kidney.  The 
Abundant  microscopic  cysts  observed  in  many  cases  of  granular  kidney 
certainly  originate  in  convoluted  tubules  which,  losing  their  epithelium 
or  undergoing  degeneration,  become  obliterated  at  points,  distended  in 
the  intervals,  and  thus  acquire  a  moniliform  character.  Another  view, 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Simon,  is  that  they  arise  in  extravasated  and 
overgrowing  or  dropsical  renal  epithelial  cells. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  some  of  the  most  typical  cases  of  cystic 
kidney  similar  cysts  have  been  abundantly  present  in  the  liver. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  granular  kidney  usually 
come  on  insidiously,  and  do  not  attract  notice  until  the  disease  has  made 
considerable  progress.  Indeed,  it  is  often  the  occurrence  of  some  com- 
plication that  first  calls  attention  to  the  presence  of  renal  mischief.  The 
patient,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  good  health,  gets  thin,  weak,  and 
anaemic  without  obvious  cause;  he  suffers  from  dyspepsia,  has  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  and  perhaps  actual  sickness ;  he  complains  of  shortness 
of  breath  and  palpitation ;  he  is  liable  to  bronohitic  attacks ;  his  eye- 
sight becomes  impaired ;  and  he  probably  notices  that  he  makes  more 
water  than  he  was  accustomed  to  make,  and  that  he  has  to  get  up  several 
times  in  the  night  to  pass  it.  At  length  he  seeks  medical  advice,  and  the 
urine  is  foimd  to  be  of  persistently  low  specific  gravity,  and  probably  to 
contain  albumen.  In  other  oases  attention  is  first  seriously  directed  to 
the  patient's  condition  by  puffiness  of  the  conjunctivaB  or  eyeUds,  or 
swelling  of  the  legs  or  scrotum.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  first  clear 
intimation  of  disease  is  the  supervention  of  severe  sickness  or  diarrhoea, 
or  paroxysms  of  extreme  dyspnoea,  or  oedema  of  the  larynx,  or  the  deve- 
lopment of  tremors  not  unlike  those  of  paralysis  agitans,  or  attacks  of 
sadden  blindness  without  visible  optic  changes  and  tending  to  remit,  or 
anemic  convulsions,  or  an  apoplectic  seizure.  The  early  symptoms, 
indeed,  which  are  also  in  many  respects  those  of  the  established  disease, 
are  multiform;  and  they  are  frequently  masked  by  the  presence  of 
associated  visceral  lesions,  more  especially  of  the  heaxt,  lungs,  liver,  in- 
testinal canal,  and  brain.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  phenomena 
which  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  disease  and  indicate  its  presence, 
and  to  these  we  will  now  direct  attention. 

The  urine  is  almost  always  abundant,  pale,  limpid  and  acid.  Three 
or  four  pints,  or  even  eight  or  ten,  may  be  passed  habitually  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Its  specific  gravity  is  low,  varying  from  about  1008 
or  1004  to  1010  or  1012,  and  it  contains  but  little  urea  or  other  normal 
oiinary  constituents.  Nevertheless  the  total  amount  of  urea  discharged 
daily  is  often  fully  up  to  the  normal  standard.     Albumen,  though 
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generally  present,  is  in  small  proportion.    It  is  sometimes,  however,  in 
excess;  sometimes   wholly  absent.     Microscopic  casts,  too,  are  scanty. 
and  may  be  readily  overlooked  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  hyaline  and 
granular.     The  condition  of  the  urine  may,  however,  vary :  sometimes 
because  the  renal  disease  is  not  one  of  pure  interstitial  nephritis,  some- 
times as  a  consequence  of  temporary  congestion  or  inflammation;  and 
late  in  the  disease  it  is  apt  to  become    scanty,  of  comparatively  high 
specific  gravity,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  albuminous,  maybe  bloody, 
and  deficient  in  urea.   Owing  to  the  abundant  and  long-continued  diuresis, 
and  the  scantiness  or  absence  of  albumen,  cases  of  contracted  granular 
Mdney  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus.    Dropty, 
so  common  in  other  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  is  often  absent  in  this ; 
and,  even  when  present,  is  for  the  most  part  slight  and  variable  and 
of  late  occurrence.    It  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  conjunctivte.    Bot 
occasionally  it  becomes  extreme,  especially  in  those  cases  where  also  the 
urine  becomes  scanty,  and  hence  mainly  towards  the  close  of  Ufe.    It  is 
in  association  with  the  contracted  granular  kidney  that  thickening  of  the 
tcalls  of  the  small  arteries  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  mainly  occoi. 
The  degree  of  these  changes  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  renal  disease   has  been  in  progress,  and  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  kidneys  have  shrunk.     The  hypertrophic  conditum 
of  the  heart  is  generally  revealed  by  its  heaving  pulsation  and  increased 
area  of  dulness ;  and  the  general  arterial  affection  by  heightened  tension 
of  the  larger  arteries  and  incompressibility  and  prolonged  tidal  wave  of 
the  pulse.     At  a  late  period,  however,  the  heart  becomes  weak. 

In  association  with  the  continuance  of  the  conditions  here  discussed,  the 
patient  becomes  more  and  more  enfeebled  and  incapable  of  exercise,  and 
probably  emaciates ;  be  complains  of  dryness  of  mouth  or  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  flatulence  and  nausea,  and  especially  at  a  late  period  of  constant 
and  distressing  sickness  ;  his  bowels  probably  are  variable ;  he  has  attacks 
of  difficulty  of  breathing  coming  on  mainly  at  night-time,  and  presenting 
a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  those  of  ordinary  asthma  ;  he  suffers  alao 
from  headache,  giddiness,  or  sense  of  oppression  or  weight,  is  often  dis- 
posed to  somnolence,  and  becomes  apathetic.  His  skin  is  harsh  and 
unperspiring,  and  his  complexion  probably  sallow ;  but  he  rarely  beemnes 
distinctly  ansemic,  or  suffers  fi*om  lumbar  pain. 

Many  complications  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  comrse  of  the  disease,  especi- 
ally towards  its  fatal  close.  Inflammatory  affections  are  common,  more 
particularly  inflanunation  of  the  pericardium  and  pleurae,  oedema  of  the 
glottis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia.  Functional  nervous  disorders  also  are 
extremely  common,  and  among  the  most  characteristic  of  them.  They 
comprise  (besides  headache,  somnolence,  tremors,  sickness,  and  deliriom) 
epileptiform  attacks  or  coma,  which  are  frequently  preceded  by  these  or 
other  nervous  phenomena,  and  attacks  of  amaurosis  without  obvious  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes,  which  are  apt  to  come  and  go,  but  after  a  time  to  end  in 
absolute  blindness.  Affections  referrible  to  the  circulatory  organs,  again, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  epistaxis  and  bleeding  from  the  stomach  and 
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bowels  and  other  macoos  membranes  are  often  observed ;  retinal  hemor- 
rhage or  albimiinoric  retinitis  is  far  more  common  in  this  than  in  any  other 
form  of  kidney  disease,  and  is  not  onfrequently  one  of  the  earhest  indica- 
tions of  its  presence ;  in  addition  to  the  characteristic  thickening  of  the 
smaller  arteries,  atheromatous  and  calcareous  changes  of  the  arterial  system 
are  oonamonly  present,  and  partly  from  this  cause,  partly  from  excessive 
blood-pressure  within  the  vessels,  hemorrhagic  effusion  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain  is  very  liable  to  occur  ;  again,  thrombi  are  apt  to  form  in  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  leading  to  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  also  in  the  systemic 
vesaels  and  cavities  of  the  heart.  Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  granu- 
lar  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  occasionally  associated  with  similar  dis- 
ease in  the  liver  and  other  organs,  and  that  dysenteric  ulceration  not 
unfrequently  supervenes. 

Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  essentially  a  disease  of  long  duration. 
It  may  certainly  continue  for  ten  years  or  more.  The  causes  of  death  have 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph ;  but  the  most  frequent 
canse  is  uremic  poisoning,  sometimes  with  convulsions,  more  frequently 
with  coma. 

C.  Treatment  of  chronic  Bright's  Disease. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  acute  disorder.  Abstraction  of  blood,  however,  is  less 
likely  to  be  required.  Perspiration  should  be  promoted  by  the  measures 
previously  discussed  or  by  the  Tui-kish  bath.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
freely  open  by  saline  purgatives.  Diuresis  should  be  solicited  by  bland 
drinks,  alkalies,  and  digitalis.  Moreover  the  stimulant  diuretics,  broom, 
juniper,  squill,  and  nitric  ether,  which  are  unsuitable  in  the  acute  disease, 
may  be  given  with  advantage  here.  The  rapid  development  of  anaemia 
points  significantly  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  ferrugin- 
ous preparations,  and  especially  the  perchloride  of  iron,  are  more  valuable 
in  this  than  in  any  other  form  of  nephritis. 

In  dealing  with  cases  of  granular  disease  the  incurability  of  the  lesion 
must  not  be  forgotten.  If  no  special  symptoms  are  present  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  promote  the  action  of  the  skin  by  the  wearing  of  fiaimel  and  the 
use  of  baths,  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  occasional  mild  purgatives,  to  give 
tone  to  the  system  by  the  employment  of  iron  in  combination  with  vege- 
table bitters,  and  to  support  strength  by  wholesome  nourishing  diet,  not 
superabundant  in  quantity,  and  comprising  a  small  proportion  only  of 
anitriftl  food.  Late  in  the  disease,  when  the  urine  becomes  scanty,  and 
dropsy  or  indications  of  urtemia  present  themselves,  the  promotion  of  mine 
and  drastic  purgation  are  called  for. 

In  all  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  special  symptoms  require  to  be 
treated  as  they  arise.  For  dropsy  the  most  effectual  remedial  measures 
bave  already  been  enumerated.  But  when  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is 
extreme  it  may  need  to  be  removed  by  surgical  means.  For  this  purpose 
*  acnpimcture  '  or  the  puncture  of  the  skin  with  a  needle  in  several  places 
just  above  the  ankle,  or  in  the  scrotum  or  some  other  dependent  part,  may 
be  performed,  or  incisions  may  be  made  in  the  same  locahties.    Or  better 
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still,  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula  (according  to  Dr.  Soathey's  SQggestion) 
may  be  inserted,  and  retained  in  situ  for  some  days  witlumt  inefmrenienee. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  erythema  and  sloughing  are  apt  to 
follow  this  sUght  operation,  apparently  from  the  irritating  effects  of  the 
escaping  serum  on  the  integument  over  which  it  flows.  To  avert  this 
danger  it  is  well  to  anoint  the  surfEkce  previously  with  sweet  ofl.  Uremic 
poisoning  may  often  be  obviated  or  cured  by  the  use  of  drasdc  purgatives. 
When  convulsions  are  present  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  often  affords 
relief.  It  is  needless  to  lay  down  rules  with  r^ard  to  the  treatment  of 
uremic  asthma,  ursmic  dyspepsia,  and  the  many  other  compUcatioQS  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease. 

In  all  cases  when  either  convalescence  is  in  progress  or  the  ^~mptoaaae 
are  of  a  chronic  character  hygienic  and  tonic  treatment  is  of  the  hi^iest 
importance ;  and  especially  residence  in  a  genial  climate,  moderate  ont-of- 
door  exercise  stopping  short  of  fatigue,  wholesome  nTiatimnlating  diet  and 
early  hours  are  Kkely  to  be  beneficial. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  all  varieties  of  Bright's 
disease  the  use  of  certain  drugs  is  fraught  with  danger.  Of  these,  opimn, 
mercury,  and  cantharides  are  the  most  important  examples. 


VI.    CONGESTION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Causation. — Congestion  is  present  in  a  greater  or  less  d^^ree  in  aU  in- 
flammatory affections  of  this  organ,  in  many  febrile  diseases,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  certain  irritant  poisons.  The  form  of  congestion, 
however,  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider  is  that  passive  congestion 
which  arises  in  the  course  of  obstructive  cardiac  and  pulmonary  diseases. 

Morbid  anatomy. — This  condition  is  characterised  in  its  early  stage  by 
congestion,  enlargement,  and  softening  of  the  kidneys.  The  veins  are 
especially  overloaded  and  more  particularly  the  stellate  veins  of  the  outer 
surface  and  those  of  the  medulla.  If  the  congestion  continues,  indura- 
tion takes  place,  due  to  slow  increase  of  the  interstitial  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  organ,  and  ultimately  atrophy  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  of  the 
other  secreting  elements,  including  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cortical 
epithelium. 

Symptoms. — In  this  affection  there  is  not  generally  much  to  attract 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  beyond  scantiness  of  urine,  and 
the  presence  in  it  of  albumen,  and  occasionally  of  blood,  and  of  casts 
which  are  hyaline  or  granular,  or  formed  in  part  or  wholly  of  disintegrating 
blood-corpuscles.  The  albumen  is  generally  scanty,  but  sometimes  very 
abundant.  Tlie  specific  gravity  is  usually  high.  Inflammation  readily 
supervenes.  As  a  rule  the  general  symptoms  due  to  renal  congestion  are 
80  inextricably  intermingled  with  those  of  the  disease  to  which  the  con- 
gestion itself  is  due,  and  which  in  tact  they  closely  resemble,  that  they  do 
not  admit  of  separate  recognition.  Occasionally,  however,  nrtemic  poi- 
soning and  other  common  consequences  of  Bright's  disease  are  distinctly 
developed. 
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The  treatment  is  mainly  that  of  cardiac  or  puhnonary  disease,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  and  the  employment  of  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  renal 
congestion,  more  especially  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  unirritating 
diuretics. 


Vn.    TUBEECULAE  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Morbid  anatomy. — For  the  most  part  tubercles  are  developed  in  the 
kidney  as  a  comparatively  late  event  of  general  tuberculosis,  give  rise  to 
few  or  no  symptoms,  and  are  of  Uttle  clinical  importance.  Sometimes, 
however,  tuberculosis  is  primary  in  the  kidneys,  or  at  all  events  may  be 
found  post  mortem  to  be  as  far  advanced  in  these  as  in  other  organs ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  the  renal  affection  is  a  material,  possibly  the 
chief,  item  of  the  patient's  illness.  When  tubercles  are  abundant  and  far 
advanced  in  the  kidneys,  they  are  probably  always  present  also  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  organs — pelves,  ureters  and  bladder — 
And  even  in  the  vesiculas  seminales  and  testes,  or  in  the  ureters  and  Fal- 
lopian tubes. 

Tubercles  appear  in  the  first  instance  as  grey  granulations  scattered 
mainly  in  the  cortex,  but  occurring  also  in  the  medulla.  It  is  in  this  form 
that  they  are  generally  discovered.  After  a  while  they  increase  in  number 
and  in  size,  coalesce  into  larger  masses,  undergo  caseous  degeneration, 
soften,  and  perhaps  suppurate. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  kidney  may  become  considerably  en- 
lai^red,  riddled  with  cavities  of  various  sizes  containing  cheesy  matter, 
tubercular  detritus,  or  pus,  and  studded  in  the  intervals  with  unsoftened 
tubercles.  The  destructive  process  may  proceed  so  &r,  indeed,  that  the 
whole  of  the  secreting  structure  becomes  converted  into  a  series  of  large 
tubercular  cavities,  of  which  one  corresponds  to  each  cone  and  its  asso- 
ciated portion  of  cortex.  These  cavities  may  either  commimicate  by  ulcer- 
ation with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  remain  separated  from  it,  in  which 
case  the  contents  change  after  a  time  into  a  creamy  or  mortary  material 
like  that  already  adverted  to  as  due  to  the  drying  up  of  ordinary  renal 
abscesses. 

Tubercles  affect  the  mucous  lining  of  the  pelvis  and  ureter  in  precisely 
the  same  way  that  they  affect  other  such  sur&oes :  miliary  granulations 
appear  in  scattered  groups  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  become 
caseous,  and  then  disintegrate,  producing  shallow  circular  pits,  the  sur- 
faces of  which  generally  present  more  or  less  tubercular  detritus.  The 
junction  of  neighbouring  pits  leads  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  superficial 
destruction,  and  the  formation  of  an  irregular,  sinuous-edged  ulcer. 
There  is  generally  also  thickening  of  the  subjacent  and  surrounding  tissues. 
The  pelvis  generally  becomes  dilated.  The  ureter,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  gets  narrowed  or  even  obUterated. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — In  considering  the  symptoms  of  renal  tuber- 
culosis it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  practically  from  those  due 
to  the  associated  affection  of  the  urinary  passages ;  and  it  is  not  difiScult  to 
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surmise  what  the  main  symptoms  of  these  united  conditions  most  be.  They 
are,  indeed,  essentially  those  of  chronic  pyelitis ;  and  comprise  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  loins,  tumour  possibly,  irritability  of  bladder  with  p»fa^ 
pain  or  scalding  in  passing  water,  and  the  discharge  of  urine  containing  a 
greater  or  less  abundance  of  mucus,  but  more  generally  pus,  and  occaaon- 
ally  it  may  be  a  little  blood  together  with  debris  of  tissue.  The  unse 
is  said  generaUy  to  be  scanty,  and  not  to  contain  renal  casts ;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  casts  must  not  be  taken  to  disprove  the  presence  of  renal  tubercle, 
nor  is  the  scanty  secretion  of  urine  by  any  means  constant.  The  reacdon 
of  the  urine  is  for  the  most  part  slightly  acid ;  but,  as  in  cases  of  nou-spe- 
cific  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  is  apt  to  become  alkaline  from  decompositicm. 
The  course  of  renal  tuberculosis  is  essentially  unfavourable ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  slow  but  sure  destruction  of  the  renal  tissue,  which  most 
ultimately  lead  to  a  fatal  result,  the  local  disease  sooner  or  later  becomes 
associated  with  the  development  of  tubercles  in  other  organs.  The  symp- 
toms and  progress  of  any  case  will  necessarily  vary  according  as  the  ^e- 
nomena  due  to  the  urinary  apparatus  or  those  referrible  to  implication  of 
other  organs  preponderate.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
symptoms  of  reniJ  tubercle  and  of  tubercle  of  the  urinary  passages  are  not 
in  any  sense  specific ;  and  that  their  diagnosis  must  rest  mainly  on  the 
detection  of  similar  disease  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  renal  tubercle  comprises  that  of  tuber- 
culosis and  that  of  chronic  pyeUtis. 


Vin:    SYPHILITIC   DISEASE   OF  THE   KIDNEY. 

Lardaceous  infiltration  of  the  kidney  is  a  common  attendant  on  ai- 
vauced  syphilitic  cachexia ;  but  specific  syphilitic  affections  of  this  orgtn 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Very  few  cases  of  distinct  gummatous  turnouts  sie 
recorded ;  but  occasionally,  on  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  who  hxn 
suffered  from  syphilis,  and  in  whom  gummata  or  their  remains  are  visible 
in  other  organs,  the  surface  of  the  kidney  presents  well-marked  linear  and 
stellate  depressions  corresponding  to  localised  induration  and  atrojdiy  of 
tissue.  These  are  most  likely  of  syphilitic  origin,  but  have  probably  nevff 
given  any  indication  during  life  of  their  presence.  As  r^;ards  diagnosis, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  when  patients  with  advanced  syphilis  present 
symptoms  indicative  of  renal  disease,  they  are  probably  due  to  lardaoeoss 
infiltration,  but  may  possibly  result  from  the  £armatiou  of  gununata. 


IX.    MORBID  GROWTHS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Several  varieties  of  tumour  are  met  with  in  the 
kidney.  Fibromata  sometimes  attain  a  large  size,  so  lai^e,  in  fact,  as  to 
be  easily  recognisable  during  life.  But  they  do  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
produce  any  inconvenience  or  symptoms  beyond  such  as  depend  on  their 
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sitnation  and  bulk.    The  only  tumours  that  have  any  practical  interest 
are  those  possessing  malignant  properties. 

1.  Lymphadenoma  generally  occurs  in  the  kidney  as  a  secondary  or 
late  event  in  the  gradual  generalisation  of  the  disease.  The  renal  groTrth 
occurs  in  patches  which  at  the  surface  of  the  organ  are  circular,  pale,  and 
scarcely  elevated,  and  are  prolonged  into  its  substance  in  a  wedge-like 
form.  Other  patches  are  whoUy  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
On  microscopic  examination  the  cells  which  constitute  the  growth  are 
found  to  occupy  the  intertubular  spaces  only — the  tubules  and  Malpighian 
bodies,  which  may  remain  healthy,  being  surrounded  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  thorn. 

2.  Sarcoma  has  occasionally  been  observed  in  young  children.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  many  infantile  renal  tiunours,  which  have  been 
described  as  cancerous,  were  really  examples  of  sarcoma.  The  disease 
seems  to  attack  one  kidney  only,  to  cause  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
organ,  and  to  be  undistinguishable  during  life  from  cancer. 

8.  Carcinoma  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  When  secondary  it 
rarely  attains  large  dimensions ;  when  primary  it  is  generally  limited  to 
one  kidney,  and  this  soon  forms  an  enormous  tumour.  Benal  carcinoma 
is,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  encephaloid  variety,  and  usually 
highly  vascular.  It  commences  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  isolated 
tumours,  which  gradually  invade  the  adjacent  renal  structure  imtil  the 
greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ  is  involved.  While  this  process  is 
going  on  the  kidney  enlarges,  but  still  probably  on  section  presents  the 
outlines  of  its  original  divisions.  With  the  continuance  of  the  growth, 
however,  all  traces  of  renal  structure  are  obhterated,  and  the  kidney  ia 
ooQverted  into  a  simple  carcinomatous  mass,  still  probably  presenting  the 
form  of  the  healthy  organ,  but  attaining  the  size  it  may  be  of  a  cocoa-nut 
or  large  melon,  and  weighing  several  or  many  potmds.  In  the  progress 
of  its  growth  it  becomes  adherent  to  surrounding  tissues  and  organs  which 
may  then  be  involved  by  continuity ;  and  it  develops  nodular,  papillary, 
or  even  villous  outgrowths  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  infundibnla. 
The  carcinomatous  kidney  is  of  course  liable  to  all  those  changes  which 
generally  characterise  carcinoma ;  it  presents  consequently,  in  addition  to 
growing  tissue,  patches  or  networks  of  caseous  and  fatty  degeneration,^ 
hemorrhagic  effusions,  and  tracts  of  liquefaction.  The  ureter  is  not  un- 
frequently  involved,  and,  even  when  not  distinctly  cancerous,  is  apt  to 
become  thickened  and  occluded. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  recognition  of  secondary  growths  in 
the  kidney,  whether  they  be  lymphoid,  sarcomatous,  or  cancerous,  is  a 
matter  of  Uttle  importance ;  and  that  of  primary  carcinoma  is,  imtil 
the  disease  is  tax  advanced,  often  extremely  di£Bcult.  The  chief  circum- 
stances to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  forming  a  diagnosis  are :  first, 
the  very  gradual  development  of  symptoms  ;  second,  the  frequent  discharge 
of  blood  in  quantity  with  the  urine ;  third,  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
tiunoar  in  the  situation  of  the  kidney ;  fourth,  the  appearance  of  secondary 
cancerous  growths ;  and,  fifth,  the  occurrence  of  progressive  emaciation. 
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debility,  and  cachexia.     The  symptoms,  in  £act,  are  mainly  those  common 
to  cancerous  growths,  together  with  such  as  depend  on  the  sit  nation  of 
the  tumour,  and  on  the  modification  of  the  urinary  secretion.    Of  these 
three  symptomatic  groups  the  latter  two  only  caJl  for  farther  remarL 
The  development  of  cancerous  tumours  is  sometimes  painless ;  sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  suffers  from  frequent  paroxysms  of  the 
most  intense  agony ;  and  generally  sooner  or  later  there  is  manifest  local 
tenderness.      The  tumour  is  characterised  by  originating  deep  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  (as  it  grows  and  fills  more  and  more  of  the  abdominal 
cavity)  by  its  position,  its  fixation,  its  general  rounded  form,  and  veij 
importantly  by  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  always  crossed  by  the  ascending 
or  descending  colon,  the  presence  of  which  may  sometimes  be  detected  by 
the  eye,  and  can  generaUy  be  recognised  by  palpation  or  percussion. 
The  veins  in  the  abdominal  walls  on  the  afiected  side  are  often  mnch 
dilated ;  and  not  unfrequently  from  the  pressure  of  secondarily  affected 
glands,  oedema  of  the  corresponding  lower  extremity  or  of  both  low« 
extremities  comes  on.    A  cancerous  kidney  generally  feels  hard,  but  is 
sometimes  yielding,  and  may  be  so  soft  as  to  give  a  deceptive  sense  of 
fluctuation.    It  often  enlarges  so  greatly  as  to  fiU  its  own  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  occasionally  not  only  fills  this,  but  encroaches  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  opposite  side.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  urine  often 
contains  blood.    Hemorrhages  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  are  some- 
times so  profuse  and  frequent  as  to  blanch  the  patient.     It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  in  many  cases  no  hemorrhage  whatever  takes 
place ;  and  that  in  many  the  urine  from  first  to  last  is  perfectly  healthy. 
The  latter  circumstance  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fJEict  that  the 
ureter  of  the  affected  side  often  becomes  imperviotis  even  at  an  earij 
stage  of  the  disease.     Cancer-cells  rarely  if  ever  find  their  way  from  the 
Mdney  into  the  discharged  urine,  and,  even  if  present  there,  would  pro- 
bably be  undistinguishable  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bladder. 

The  affection  with  which  renal  cancer  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded  is 
renal  calculus  associated  with  pyelitis  and  distension  of  the  cavity  of  the 
kidney.  The  liability  to  error  is  increased  when  gravel  or  small  calculi 
Are,  as  is  not  uncommon,  present  in  the  pelvis  of  the  cancerous  organ.  In 
the  early  stages  of  cancer,  indeed,  it  is  often  impossible  to  discriminate 
between  it  and  calculous  pyelitis.  Later  on  its  recognition  is  more  easj, 
but  then  the  diseased  organ  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  an  ovarian,  splenic, 
or  hydatid  tumour. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  renal  cancer  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  beyond  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  patient's  symptoms.  Oinates 
are  invaluable. 


X.    PARASITIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Animal  parasites  seldom  affect  the  urinary  organs,  at  any  rate  in 
temperate  climates.  The  Sirongylus  gigaa  and  Pentastoma  denticulattm 
have  been  so  rarely  observed  in  the  kidney  that  no  practical  interest 
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attaches  to  them.  Hydatids  are  much  more  firequently  met  with  there, 
and  the  BUharzia  hamatobia  is  common  in  the  vessels  of  the  urinary 
organs  in  certain  tropical  countries.  Of  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis 
in  relation  to  the  urinary  organs,  we  shall  speak  under  the  head  of 
chyluria. 

A.  Hydatid  cysts  of  the  kidney  are  far  less  common  than  hydatid 
cysts  of  the  Uver.  Still  many  authentic  cases  are  on  record.  The 
anatomical  characters,  progress,  and  consequences  of  renal  hydatids, 
present  nothing  distinctive  beyond  the  facts  that  the  enlarging  cysts 
have  the  usual  situation  and  connections  of  renal  tumours,  and  that  they 
not  unfrequently  rupture  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  discharge  their 
contents  with  the  urine.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  hydatid 
tumours  may  originate  in  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  kidney ;  and  that  both  these  and  hydatids  occupying  other  situa- 
tions may  open  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  into  the  bladder.  If 
snppnration  takes  place  in  the  cyst  of  a  renal  hydatid,  the  case  becomes 
essentially  one  of  abscess  of  the  kidney. 

The  treatment  of  renal  hydatids  is  the  same  as  that  of  hydatids  of  the 
liver. 

B.  The  BUharzia  hamatobia,  one  of  the  trematoda,  is  the  cause  of  a 
form  of  haematuria,  endemic  in  Egypt,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
elsewhere.  The  parasite  is  of  a  worm-hke  form,  and  three  or  four  lines 
in  length.  The  female  is  longer  than  the  male  and  fiUform  ;  the  male  is 
comparatively  thick,  and  in  the  act  of  copulation  encloses  the  female  in  a 
gynsecophoric  canal.  It  is  supposed  to  be  swallowed  with  the  food,  and 
thus  to  gain  entrance  into  the  system  by  the  stomach,  but  it  specially 
inhabits  the  mesenteric  veins  and  those  of  the  large  intestine,  bladder, 
ureter,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Its  presence  in  the  small  veins  of 
the  urinary  organs  gives  rise  to  lenticular 
patches  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  yield  mucus  and  sometimes 
blood,  ulcerate,  and  discharge  shreds  of  tissue 
charged  with  ova.  The  patient  consequently 
suffers  from  irritabiUty  of  bladder,  and  passes 
urine  containing  these  several  ingredients. 
He  often  falls  also  into  a  state  of  anaemia  and 
debility.  When  the  ureter  or  renal  pelvis  is 
affected,  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  may 
arise,  pyeUtis  and  hydro-nephrosis  may  ensue, 
and  the  patient's  symptoms  may  hence  as- 
sume a  more  serious  character.  The  ova  may 
form  the  nuclei  of  urinary  concretions.  The 
presence  of  these  creatures  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larse  intestine  is  apt  to  '«»•  w.   sruiARzu  hjuatobu  x 

.  ,  .      .  °       ,  ,.  ,       1  iO  (KOeltrnmrOler).    (a)  male ;  (t)  te- 

produce    dysenteric     symptoms,    which,    how-    male  granped  in  gymwophorlc  cwul. 

ever,  are  rarely  severe.    The  recognition  of 

the  disease  depends  on  the  discovery  of  the  ova  and  embryos  in  the  urine. 
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Treatment. — It  is  doabtful  if  vermifage  medicines  are  of  any  efficacy 
in  this  affection  ;  injections,  however,  into  the  urinary 
bUdder  may  act  beneficially  on  so  mnch  of  the  diaeaae 
as  involves  that  viscus.  The  forms  of  injection  which 
are  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  thread-worms  natnraUy 
suggest  themselves — namely,  bitter  infusions,  or  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron.  Dr.  J.  Harley  prefers  solution 
Pio  81  (o)  oTum  X 100.  °^  iodide  of  potassium.  For  general  treatment,  tonic 
(6)  embryo  x  100.     remedies  are  indicated. 


XI.  LARDACEOUS  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Causation. — The  causes  of  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  kidney  are 
the  same  as  those  of  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  hver  and  other 
organs:  and  indeed  the  hver,  kidneys,  and  spleen  are  generally  con- 
currently affected. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  lardaceous  kidney  increases  in  size  with  the 
amount  of  degeneration  present,  and  may  attain  a  weight  of  twelve  ounces 
or  more.  If  the  disease  be  little  advanced  it  is  apt  to  escape  rec<^mtion 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  when,  however,  it  reaches  a  high  degree,  the  organ  is 
somewhat  waxy,  pale  and  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  presents  a  slight 
degree  of  translacency.  The  morbid  change  usually  commences  in  the 
vessels  of  the  Malpighian  tufts,  but  very  soon  spreads  from  these  to  the 
afferent  and  efferent  vessels,  the  intertubular  plexus,  the  interlobular 
arteries,  and  the  vasa  recta.  The  hyaline  walls  of  the  urinary  tabes  and 
Malpighian  bodies  also  suffer,  but  for  the  most  part  somewhat  later  than 
the  vessels.  The  degeneration  here  is  always  most  advanced  in  the  lai;ge 
collecting  tubes,  and  diminishes  in  degree  as  one  proceeds  from  these  to 
the  Malpighian  capsules,  which  in  fact  generally  remain  unaffected.  The 
epithelial  cells  are  rarely  if  ever  involved,  but  are  often  granular,  uA 
even  distinctly  &itty.  Lardaceous  change  is  apt  to  be  superadded  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  &tty  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  in 
which  case  the  several  morbid  conditions  are  \'ariously  intermingled. 
Waxy  casts  may  generally  be  detected  in  both  the  cortical  and  the  medul- 
lary tubules. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  presence  of  lardaceous  change  in  the 
kidney  does  not  necessarily  give  rise  to  any  special  symptoms  until  the 
disease  is  fiir  advanced.  The  symptoms  then,  if  not  of  themselves  dis- 
tinctive, become  distinctive  when  the  history  of  the  patient,  the  conditioa 
of  his  other  viscera,  and  his  general  state  are  all  taken  into  eonsideratiaa. 
They  are  mainly  as  follow  :  the  urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  pole,  of 
low  specific  gravity,  and  poor  in  urea ;  it  contains  albumen,  sometimes  in 
large  quantities,  and  casts  which  have  not  necessarily  any  special  cha- 
racter, but  are  often  waxy,  yet  rarely  if  ever  lardaceous  ;  micturition  is 
generally  frequent ;  there  is  often  some  degree  of  anasarca,  but  it  is  noc 
usuaUy  abundant ;  and  the  patient  is  ansmio.  In  these  respects  the 
symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  due  to  the  granular  kidney ;  but  the  heart 
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does  not  become  bypertrophied ;  there  is  absence  of  arterial  tension ; 
there  is  little  tendency  to  uraemic  poisoning  ;  and  although  patients  often 
sofTer  from  serous  inflammations,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  diarrhoea, 
vomiting,  and  hemorrhages,  these  compUcations  are  not  distinctly  refer- 
rible  to  the  kidney  disease,  but  are  due  in  part  or  wholly  to  the  presence 
of  associated  visceral  lesions. 

The  treatment  of  lardaceous  kidney  is  involved  in  the  treatment  of  the 
affections  to  which  it  is  secondary.  Dropsy  and  other  consequences,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  serious  to  demand  separate  attention,  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  principles  already  enxmciated  under  the  bead  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease. 

Xn.  GRAVEL  AND  RENAL  CALCULL 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — The  presence  in  the  urine,  or  the 
deposition  from  it,  of  uric  acid  and  urates,  of  oxalate  of  lime  or  of  phos- 
phates, is  occasionally  observed  in  various  morbid  conditions  of  the 
system,  and  even  in  states  of  apparently  good  health.  Such  occurrences 
rarely  if  ever  call  for  medical  interference. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  one  or  other  of 
these,  or  of  other  rarer  crystalline  matters,  persists  for  some  time  or 
becomes  habitual.  If  under  such  circumstances  symptoms  of  ill-health 
manifest  themselves,  medical  treatment  is  obviously  demanded ;  and, 
indeed,  even  in  the  absence  of  symptoms,  the  danger  of  the  formation  of 
urinary  calculi  is  so  great  that,  if  the  pecuUarity  of  the  urine  be  recog- 
nised, it  should,  if  possible,  be  counteracted. 

The  amorphous  urates  are  sometimes  found  deposited  in  the  renal 
tubules,  but  this  is  probably  a  post-mortem  phenomenon  only.  Urate  of 
soda,  in  stellate  masses  of  acicular  crystals,  is  now  and  then  discovered  im- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the  kidney ;  uric  acid  also,  in  solitary  or  clus- 
tered crystals,  is  occasionally  detected  within  the  tubules,  and  again,  in  the 
form  of  small  calculi,  is  sometimes  found  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  kidney 
or  adherent  to  the  mammillary  processes.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  infinitely  rarer  xanthine  and  cystine  concretions. 

Octaliedra  and  dumb-bells  of  oxalate  of  Ume,  singly  or  in  groups,  may 
be  met  with  in  the  urinary  tubules,  and  occasionally  also  form  small  calculi, 
which  lie  loose  or  adherent  within  the  cavity  of  the  kidney. 

The  phosphates  are  rarely  deposited,  except  in  ammoniacal  urine,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  tliat  fluid ;  they  are,  therefore,  seldom 
if  ever  detected  in  the  kidney  except  as  secondary  deposits  around  nuclei  of 
other  matters.  Carbonate  of  lime,  however,  though  much  less  frequently 
forming  a  urinary  deposit,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  form  of  small 
laminated  globular  concretions,  either  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
kidney,  or  free  in  its  pelvis. 

The  minuter  concretions  above  described  are  sometimes  discharged 
-with  the  urine  in  considerable  abundance,  constituting  what  is  called 
'  gravel.'    Small  calcuU,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  horse- 
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bean,  are  also  not  onfreqnently  transmitted,  with  more  or  less  delay^ 
along  the  ureter  to  the  bladder,  and  thence  into  the  chamber-pot.  Some- 
times a  solitary  calculus  is  thus  discharged,  and  there  is  never  any  re- 
currence ;  sometimes  large  numbers  of  calculi  are  discharged  at  intervals. 
In  other  cases  these  bodies  remain  in  the  renal  cavity,  gradually  grow  there, 
and  finally,  perhaps,  form  a  complete  cast  of  the  pelvis,  infiandibula  and 
calyces ;  or  a  considerable  number  of  small  calculi  may  become  aggregated 
into  that  form. 

The  presence  of  calcuh  in  the  kidney  generally  induces  pyelitis,  and 
probably  at  length  abscess,  hydro-nephrosis,  or  some  other  serious  conse- 
quence. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  '  gravel '  are :  pain  of  an 
aching  or  burning  character  in  one  or  other  lumbar  region  or  side  of  the 
abdomen,  probably  shooting  down  to  the  testis  or  labium,  and  along  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  ;  frequent  desire  to  micturate ;  soreness  or  cut- 
ting  pain  during  micturition,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  urethra  in  passing 
the  last  few  drops ;  and  nausea  and  sickness.  At  the  same  time  the  urine 
generally  is  clear,  though  it  may  deposit  a  greater  or  less  abundance  of  a 
sand-like  sediment,  or  show  microscopic  aggregations  of  crystals,  with 
epithelial  scales.  The  pain  may  of  course  affect  both  sides ;  and  the 
patient's  complaint  may  be  limited  to  lumbar  or  abdominal  pain  or 
uneasiness. 

A  renal  calculus  may  never  reveal  its  presence  by  symptoms,  and  may 
even  lead  to  the  disorganisation  of  the  kidney  without  the  least  suspidon 
of  disease  having  ever  been  excited.  The  special  indications  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  calculus  are :  first,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  aching  or  burn- 
ing pain  in  the  situation  of  the  kidney,  resembling,  but  probably  more 
severe  than,  that  attending  the  passage  of  gravel ;  second,  the  occasianal 
discharge  of  bloody  urine ;  and,  third,  the  &cts  that  the  nephralgia  and 
hffimaturia  are  often  induced  by  anything  that  jolts  the  body,  such  as 
riding,  jumping,  and  other  forms  of  exercise,  and  that  the  pain  may  occa- 
sionally be  relieved  by  change  of  posture.  This  becomes  much  more 
intense  when  the  calculus  enters  the  ureter,  and  continues  intense  as  long 
as  the  stone  is  passing  along  that  canal.  The  pain  of  renal  or  ureteric 
calculus  may  be  traced  along  the  ureter,  shooting  thence  into  the  loin, 
radiating  throughout  the  abdomen,  and  especially  extending  to  the  thigh 
and  labium  or  testis,  which  last  often  becomes  retracted  ;  it  is  attend 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  not  unfi^quently  with  rigors  and  fointnesE. 
It  is  often  increased  by  the  patient's  voluntary  attempts  to  flex  the  th^ 
on  the  abdomen.  Further,  tenderness  may  exist  in  the  loin  and  along 
the  course  of  the  ureter.  The  pain  due  to  the  transmission  of  a  calcohis 
begins  suddenly,  and  ends  suddenly  in  a  few  hours,  or  after  intermissions 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the  stone  becoming  aOnB 
arrested  in  its  course  or  discharged  into  the  bladder.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  microscopic  investigation  of  the  urine  often  throws  important 
light  on  the  diagnosis  of  cases  which  come  under  treatment ;  and  further 
that,  when  one  kidney  has  already  been  destroyed  or  rendered  useless,  the 
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impaction  of  a  stone  in  the  opposite  ureter  may  cause  fatal  suppression  of 
nrtne.  The  symptoms  of  pyelitis,  renal  abscess,  and  hydro-nephrosis, 
which  are  frequent  accompanimentf^  or  consequences  of  renal  calculus,  are 
elsewhere  discussed. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gravel  and  of  renal  calculus  is  for  the 
most  part  identical  with  that  of  pyeUtis — a  subject  which  has  already 
been  folly  considered.  The  pain,  however,  in  so-called '  nephritic  coUc '  is 
generally  so  much  greater  than  in  other  forms  of  pyeUtis  that  opium,  rest, 
and  local  measures  are  all  more  urgently  needed.  Opium,  especially,  is 
OUT  sheet-anchor.  As  valuable  adjuvants  we  may  enumerate  purgatives, 
'CopionB  enemata,  ice-bags,  hot  apphcations  or  cupping  to  the  loins,  and 
especially  the  hot  bath.  Belladonna  is  sometimes  useful  when  opium 
£eu18  ;  and,  when  a  calculus  is  descending,  may  be  of  special  service  in 
relaxing  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  nreter  which  takes  place  around  it, 
and  impedes  its  progress.  The  removal  of  renal  calcuU  by  operative 
measures  can  scarcely  be  attempted  unless  the  proof  of  their  presence  be 
afforded  by  the  abundant  or  persistent  escape  of  blood  or  pus  with  the 
urine,  or  there  be  a  manifest  tumour  in  the  loin.  The  removal  of  renal 
calculi,  however,  and  indeed  the  extirpation  of  the  kidney,  have  been 
practised  with  success. 

Li  the  intervals  between  the  acute  attacks,  which,  from  their  severity, 
■call  for  special  treatment,  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  gravel  or  calculi  depend  presents  itself  for  consideration.  Our 
action  here  must  be  determined  mainly  by  the  nature  of  the  sabulous 
matter  which  is  habitually  discharged. 

If .  uric  acid  crystals  or  gravel  are  passed,  it  is  certain  that  the  urine  is 
abnormaUy  add,  and  the  exhibition  of  alkaUes  is  demanded.  The  car- 
bonate, acetate,  and  citrate  of  potash  are  probably  the  best  for  the  purpose ; 
and  they  should  be  given  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  the  urine  con- 
stantly alkaline.  Dr.  W.  Roberts  has  shown  that  the  alkaline  carbonates 
slowly  dissolve  uric  acid  calculi,  and  that  the  urine  may  be  rendered  and 
kept  sufficiently  charged  with  carbonate  to  produce  this  effect  by  adminis- 
tering to  the  adult  forty  or  fifty  grains  of  the  acetate  or  citrate  in  8  or  4 
oz.  of  water  every  three  hours.  And  hence  he  recommends  that,  if  there 
be  reason  to  believe  that  uric  acid  calcuh  are  present  in  the  kidney,  the 
patient  should  be  submitted  to  this  alkaline  treatment.  Phosphate  of 
soda  also  dissolves  uric  acid,  and  Dr.  Golding  Bird  recommends  its  use  in 
scruple  or  half-drachm  doses.  It  is  important  at  the  same  time  to  have 
r^ard  to  the  patient's  mode  and  habits  of  life  and  to  any  morbid  conditions 
which  may  be  present.  Thus,  valuable  indications  for  treatment  may  be 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  bon  vivant  or  of  sedentary  habits,  or  that 
he  suffers  from  indigestion  or  gout. 

Cystine  and  xanthine  deposits  and  calculi  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  uric  acid. 

Oxalate  of  lime,  like  uric  acid,  is  generally  precipitated  in  acid  urine, 
and  indeed  they  are  not  nnfrequently  associated.  Its  presence  in  small 
quantity  is  often  dependent  on  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet ;  when  it  is 
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more  abundant  and  persists,  the  patient  fireqoentlj  soffers  from  indigestiau 
or  presents  symptoms  of  mental  depression.  The  direct  treatment  of  oxa- 
Inria  is  not  generally  very  efficacious.  The  patient's  general  health  shoold 
be  improved  by  tonic  medicines  and  general  tonic  treatment,  and  by  ibsti- 
nence,  as  &r  as  possible,  from  vegetables  containing  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
from  sugar  and  other  substances  which  are  readily  convertible  into  onlie 
acid.  Nitro-mnriatic  acid  is  often  recommended;  while,  on  the  othw 
hand,  alkalies  seem  sometimes  to  be  efficacious. 

Persistent  alkalinity  of  urine  from  the  presence  of  the  fixed  alkalies  is 
rare  and  in  itself  not  very  important.  It  generally  seems  to  be  assodsted 
with  some  d^ree  of  ill-health  and  cachexia,  and  may  be  tak^i  to  mdieste 
the  need  of  tonic  treatment  and  of  generous  diet.  Mineral  acids,  especialhr 
the  nitro-muriatic,  and  perchloride  of  iron,  are  valuable  remedies. 

Alkalinity  from  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  much  moK 
serious  matter.  This  always  results  from  decomposition  of  the  urine  in 
the  urinary  channels,  is  indicative  of  cystitis  or  pyelitis,  uid  necessarily 
leads  to  the  deposition  of  crystalline  phosphates.  For  the  reUef  of  this 
condition  we  most  have  recourse  to  the  usual  treatment  of  cystitis. 


Xni.    HYDRONEPHROSIS  AND  ATROPHY  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Whenever  any  permanent  impedi- 
ment to  the  flow  of  urine  occurs  (whether  it  be  in  the  urethra,  bladdff. 
or  ureter ;  whether  it  be  due  to  a  calculus  or  any  other  obstacle  witiiin. 
or  to  some  affection  of  the  walls  themselves,  such  as  thickening  and  ecn- 
traction,  valvular  folds  or  paralysis,  or  to  pressure  from  without,  caused 
by  ovarian,  uterine,  or  other  tumours)  the  cavities  abore  the  seat  d 
obstruction  dilate  and  their  parietes  thicken,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
kidney  structure  becomes  expanded  and  attenuated.  The  oonditioQ 
known  as  hydronephrosis  results.  If  complete  obstruction  take  place, 
excretion  of  urine  continues  for  a  time ;  but  its  accumulation  causes  more 
and  more  distension  of  the  renal  cavity,  and  more  and  mcoK  pressure  on 
the  renal  structure,  imtil  at  length  the  function  of  the  organ  ceases  ab- 
solutely to  be  performed.  In  this  case,  equally  with  that  in  which  pas 
accumulates,  those  portions  of  the  renal  cavity  whose  lining  membrane  is 
least  resistant  expand  most ;  and  consequently,  while  the  pelvis  and  in- 
fundibula  alter  comparatively  little,  the  calyces  dilate  until  they  fonn  a 
series  of  sub-globular  cavities  surrounded  and  separated  from  me  another 
by  atrophoid  kidney  structure,  and  communicating  by  separate  and  com- 
paratively small  orifices  with  their  respective  infundibnla.  When  the 
obstruction  is  partial,  as  well  as  during  that  period  of  total  obstrneticn  in 
which  the  renal  elements  are  still  excreting  urine,  this  fluid  changes  in 
quality ;  it  becomes  less  and  less  rich  in  solid  constituents,  pale,  wateiy, 
and  of  low  specific  gravity,  but  remains  for  the  most  part  devoid  oi  albu- 
men. Subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  the  proper  urinary  discharge, 
the  fluid  in  the  cavity  may  still  increase  in  quantity  and  still  nndei^ 
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changes.  Thus  in  advanced  hydro-nephrosis  it  is  generally  watery 
but  still  containing  traces  of  the  urinary  solids  ;  often  albuminous ;  some- 
times charged  with  decomposing  blood ;  sometimes  glairy  and  colloidal ; 
occasionally  pomlent.  After  a  kidney  has  become  completely  hydro- 
nephrotic  and  ceases  to  secrete  urine,  various  consequences  may  ensue. 
In  some  cases  it  remains  for  a  long  while  almost  stationary.  In  some 
the  contents  are  slowly  absorbed  and  the  atrophied  tissues  shrink  and 
indurate,  until  at  length  a  small,  hard  lobulated  cystic  body,  weighing^ 
perhaps  from  a  drachm  or  two  to  half  an  ounce,  remains.  In  other  cases 
the  dropsical  kidney  gradually  enlarges  until  it  forms  a  tumour  several 
times  the  bulk  of  the  healthy  organ,  and  occasionally  sufficiently  large  to 
fill  at  least  one-half  of  the  abdomen.  Hydro-nephrosis  from  total  or 
partial,  and  often  valvular,  obstruction  of  the  ureter  is  not  un&equently  con- 
genital, and  at  the  same  time  double ;  and  hence  hydro-nephrotic  tumoura 
are  not  altogether  uncommon  in  new-bom  babes  and  young  children. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — As  a  rule  the  changes  above  described  creep 
on  (if  no  inflammation  ensue)  without  producing  symptoms,  and  without, 
therefore,  calling  for  treatment.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  the  hydro- 
nephrotic  kidney  to  become  so  large  as  to  excite  observation,  still  more 
rare  for  it  to  become  so  large  as  to  exert  by  its  pressure  on  surrounding 
organs  any  deleterious  influence.  But  in  these  cases  alone  is  diagnosis 
needed  or  indeed  possible.  The  elements  on  which  an  accurate  opinion 
mast  be  based  are  the  history  of  the  case,  the  situation  and  relations  of 
the  tumour,  its  characters  as  to  form,  resistance  and  fluctuation,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  which  are  associated  with  it.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  symptom  of  rare  occurrence,  but  very  characteristic  when 
it  does  occur,  and  peculiar  to  cases  of  incomplete  obstruction — namely, 
the  occasionally  rapid  but  temporary  subsidence  of  the  tumour,  attended 
with  a  sudden  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  and  some  change 
in  its  quality.  In  some  cases  the  dilated  organ  suppurates,  and  a  renal 
abscess  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  that  condition  supervenes. 

A  hydro-nephrotic  tumour  is  Uable  to  be  confounded  with  carcinoma 
and  hydatids  of  the  kidney  or  neighbouring  parts,  and  with  ovarian  cysts. 
It  is  rarely  fatal,  except  in  those  ctases  in  which  it  is  doable,  or  where  it  is 
associated  with  other  maladies,  or  where,  from  its  bulk  and  interference 
with  other  organs,  or  from  suppuration,  slow  exhaustion  ensues. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  is  entirely  surgical.  If  manipnlation  foil 
to  drive  the  contents  into  the  bladder,  paracentesis  may  become  neces- 
sary. To  prevent  danger  from  escape  of  fluid  into  the  peritoneum  this 
operation  should  be  performed  behind  the  hne  of  colon  which  crosses  the 
tomoar. 


XIV.     MISPLACED  AND  MOVABLE   OR  FLOATING  KIDNEYS. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Misplacements  of  the  kidneys  are 
chiefly  important  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  tumours. 
Sometimes  as  a  congenital  peculiarity  one  or  both  kidneys,  instead  of 
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occupying  theii  asoal  site,  lie  upon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  SometiineB 
one  or  both  of  them,  though  otherwise  normally  placed,  are  attached  to 
the  lumbar  region  by  a  peritoneal  duplicature  or  mesonephron  analogons 
to  the  mesentery,  or  lie  freely  movable  in  the  lax  retro-peritoneal  Mnnee- 
tive  tissue  which  surrounds  them.  Mobility  of  the  kidney  is  said  to  be 
much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  side.  Its  cause  is  obscure.  It  may  perhaps  in  some  cases  be  a  ecm- 
genital  defect ;  but  it  seems  also  occasionally  to  follow  upon  partorition, 
and  possibly  then  to  be  connected  with  that  general  laxity  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes  which  parturition  causes. 

There  is  still  considerable  doubt  on  the  part  of  many  with  respect  (o 
the  occurrence  of  floating  kidney.  The  question  has,  however,  been  set 
at  rest  affirmatively  by  an  enquiry  made  a  few  yeara  ago  for  the  Pathdo- 
gical  Society, '  and  by  numerous  more  recent  clinical  and  anatomical 
enquiries. 

Symptoms. — The  floating  kidney  projects  more  than  natural,  generally 
assuming  an  oblique  position  with  the  upper  end  pointing  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  is  freely  movable  within  narrow  hmits  under  the  abdominal 
parietes.  Sometimes  it  forms  a  perceptible  tumour  only  when  the  patient 
stands  up  or  reclines  towards  the  opposite  side,  £dling  into  its  plaee 
and  becoming  no  more  distinguishable  when  he  lies  on  his  back.  It  may 
usually  be  perceived  somewhere  in  the  hypochondriac  or  onibilical  r^^oo, 
between  the  navel  and  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  but  may  even  be  foond 
lying  upon  the  vertebne.  If  on  the  right  side  it  is  apt  to  make  its  appear- 
ance just  below  the  liver  and  to  be  mistaken  for  an  hepatic  tumour.  If  it 
be  grasped,  as  it  sometimes  can  be,  a  sickening  sensation  is  produced,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  results  from  squeezing  the  opposite  loin  ;  and  sometimes, 
it  is  stated,  a  distinct  falling  in  of  the  corresponding  lumbar  r^on  with 
increase  of  resonance  may  be  clearly  recognised.  It  is  generally  attend 
with  a  painful  dragging  sensation  in  the  loin ;  and  from  its  prominent  uid 
pendulous  condition  is  unduly  exposed  to  pressure  or  injury,  and  con- 
sequently apt  to  become  painful,  tender  and  swollen.  It  may  even 
suppurate. 

Treatment. — When  a  movable  kidney  is  painful,  rest,  local  applicati<ms. 
and  the  internal  use  of  sedatives  may  be  requisite.  To  protect  it  from 
injury,  and  at  the  same  time  to  replace  it  to  some  extent,  an  abdominal 
belt  may  be  worn  with  a  concave  pad  beneath  it  adjusted  to  the  form  and 
position  of  the  kidney. 

XVV^'CHYLURlA.    (Ckyhus  Urine.) 

Causation  and  symptoms. — This  affection  was  first  recognised  and 
described  by  Dr.  Prout,  but  since  his  time  has  been  pretty  frequently  met 
with  and  investigated  by  other  observers.  It  is  characterised  for  the  most 
part  by  the  occasional  or  constant  discharge  of  urine  which  is  milky 
when  passed,  coagulates  on  standing  into  a  tremulous  mass  resembling 
'  'Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxviL  p.  Ml. 
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blanc-mange,  and  then,  becoming  again  liquid,  famishes  a  creamy  scnm 
and  a  pinMsh  or  brownish  sediment.  The  urine  has,  in  fact,  exactly  those 
eharacters  which  would  result  from  the  admixture  in  varying  proportions 
of  normal  orine  and  normal  chyle.  It  presents  the  ordinary  urinary  con- 
stituents, but  in  diminished  proportion  to  the  whole  bulk  of  fluid.  And  it 
also  contains  fibrine,  the  presence  of  which  explains  its  spontaneous  coagu- 
lability ;  albumen,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  usual  tests ;  fat  in  a  molecu- 
lar form,  like  the  f&t  of  chyle,  the  presence  of  which  accounts  for  the  milky 
character  of  the  fluid  when  passed,  and  for  the  creamy  scum ;  leucocytes ; 
and  occasionally  red  corpuscles,  to  which  the  coloured  sediment  is  partly 
attributable.  No  oasts,  however,  are  ever  detected  in  it ;  nor  indeed  is  there 
any  other  evidence  that  the  chylous  material  comes  from  the  kidney. 
Farther,  it  often  happens  in  these  cases  that  the  urine  which  is  passed 
is  not  milky,  although  probably  presenting  in  all  other  respects  the  pecu- 
liarities which  have  been  enumerated.  It  is,  in  fcict,  lymphous,  and  not 
chylous ;  there  is  no  fat,  and  the  coagulum  is  transparent  like  ordinary 
calves-foot  jelly.  The  presence  of  fat  is,  in  some  instances,  observed 
mainly  in  the  morning's  yield ;  more  commonly  it  characterises  the  urine 
passed  shortly  after  meals. 

Ghyluria  appears  to  be  more  common  in  tropical  than  in  temperate 
climates,  more  frequent  in  adults  than  in  children,  and  in  females  than  in 
the  opposite  sex. 

It  manifests  itself,  for  the  most  part,  suddenly,  is  liable  to  intermissions, 
and  occasionally,  after  lasting  some  time,  disappears  for  years  or  even  for 
life.  It  is  attended  with  no  special  symptoms,  excepting  such  as  may 
result  from  the  continuous  drain  of  nutrient  fluid,  and  those  directly 
connected  with  the  condition  of  the  urine  and  urinary  organs ;  and  its 
presence  is  compatible  with  apparent  good  health,  and  even  with  long 
Ufe.  The  characters  which  the  urine  presents  have  already  been  described. 
It  may  be  added  that  chylous  urine  -not  unfrequently  coagulates  in  the 
bladder,  causing  more  or  less  discomfort  and  the  discharge  of  coagulated 
material. 

Pathology. — Dr.  Prout  attributed  the  disorder  to  a  combination  of  two 
eiicnmstances ; — one  a  defect  of  assimilation  which  permits  chyle  to 
mingle  with  the  blood  without  being  converted  into  blood,  the  other  some 
renal  default,  in  consequence  of  which  imchanged  chyle  is  allowed  to 
sweat  from  the  kidneys.  But  the  blood  has  been  examined  in  cases  of 
chyluria  without  the  detection  of  any  abnormal  chemical  constituent  in 
it ;  and  not  only,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  there  no  evidence  during 
lifie  to  show  that  the  kidneys  themselves  are  diseased,  but  post-mortem 
examination  equally  fails  to  detect  any  structural  change  in  them. 

Dr.  W.  Roberts,  basing  his  views  partly  on  a  case  recorded  by  himself, 
and  partly  on  one  pubUshed  by  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,  suggested  some  years 
since  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  chyluria  which,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  seems  to  be  correct  for  at  least  many  cases.  In  these  two  examples 
there  was  chyluria,  but  there  was  also  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  in  the  scrotum,  enlargement  of  lymphatic  vessels,  with  vesicular  dilata- 
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tions,  which  yielded  abundance  of  lymph  or  chyle — exactly  the  same  kind 
of  fluid  as  that  which  was  passed  with  the  urine.  In  Dr.  Garter's  patient, 
the  discharge  of  chyle  from  the  urinary  organs  and  that  from  the  skin 
alternated.  Dr.  Roberts  contended  that  in  these  casee  the  chyle  in  the 
urine  and  that  yielded  by  the  skin  were  derived  from  a  common  source— 
namely,  rupture  of  vesicular  dilatations  of  l3rmphatic  vessels  situated  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  or  that  of  aaiat 
other  part  of  the  urinary  tract,  on  the  other  hand  at  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face ;  and  he  thence  argued  that  chyluria  generally  depends  on  a  similar 
lymphatio  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  tract.  The 
disease,  in  fact,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  identical  with  what  has  been 
described  earlier  in  this  volume  under  the  name  of  elephantiasis  lym- 
phangiectodes.  Many  other  cases  of  this  association  have  since  been 
recorded.  In  a  case  of  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie's '  of  combined  chyluri* 
and  filarial  disease,  in  which  death  resulted  mainly  from  double  pleonsj 
and  empyema  coming  on  (concurrently  with  a  total' disappearance  of 
filarisB  from  the  blood)  three  months  before  that  event,  there  were  fDond 
acute  cystitis  and  suppurative  nephritis  in  an  early  stage.  But  also  the 
thoracic  duct  was  impervious,  and  lost  in  a  mass  of  inflammaioi; 
material  about  the  middle  of  its  course ;  the  part  below,  together  viUi 
the  abdominal  lymphatics  and  those  connected  with  the  kidneys,  being 
enormously  dilated.  No  filariae  were  discovered.  But  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the  parent  worms  had  been  lodged  in  the  thoracic  dnet, 
had  caused  the  inflammatory  mischief  and  obstruction,  and  hence  the 
general  dilatation  of  lymphatics ;  and  that  the  chyluria  was  connecied 
with  the  enlarged  state  of  the  lymph-channels  in  the  sabetanoe  of  the 
Mdneys. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  interesting  discovery  by  Dr.  Lewis  ei 
the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  in  the  urine,  diseased  tissues,  and  blood  of 
patients  suffering  from  chyluria  and  spurious  elephantiasis  in  India ;  and 
have  shown  that  there  is  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  parasite  is  (at 
any  rate  in  many  cases,  possibly  in  all)  the  essential  cause  of  these  two 
affections ;  the  frequent  association  of  which  is  thus  plausibly  explained. 

Treabnent. — It  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  remedies  that  have 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chyluria  ;  nothing  appears  to  have  ever 
been  reaUy  efScacious,  and  it  is  clear,  if  the  explanation  above  given  be 
correct,  that  nothing,  except  perhaps  rest  and  astringents  locally  applied, 
is  Ukely  to  be  efScacious.  Tonics  may  be  needed  in  the  aTunmia.  which  is 
apt  to  come  on  in  the  course  of  chyluria. 


XVI.    HEMATURIA. 


Causation  and  symptoms. — The  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine  may  be 
due  to  many  different  circumstances,  but  these  have  already  been  discussed 
in  sufRcient  detail,  and  need  not  be  further  considered  now. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  the  source  or  the  cause  of  hn- 
'  British  Medical  Journal,  May  20,  1882. 
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mataria.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that,  if  it  take  place  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney,  it  will  almost  always  be  attended  with  the  presence 
-of  blood-casts,  and  the  urine  will  generally  be  more  or  less  smoky ;  that,  if 
it  take  place  from  any  of  the  urinary  passages,  no  casts  wiU  be  present ; 
and  that,  if  it  be  derived  from  the  bladder  or  urethra,  pure  unmixed  blood 
will  probably  be  occasionally  passed,  either  at  the  commencement  or  at  the 
end  of  micturition,  or  at  other  times.  Further,  the  more  abundant  the 
blood  is,  and  the  more  it  exhibits  the  ordinary  characters  of  blood  and 
tends  to  coagulate,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  have  been  yielded  by  the  urinary 
passages.  The  hemorrhage  which  attends  simple  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys  or  urinary  channels  is  generally  scanty.  The  most 
profuse  hemorrhages  are  usually  due  to  villous  or  mahgnant  growths  of 
the  bladder  or  kidney,  or  to  the  effects  of  renal  or  vesical  calculi.  Profuse 
hemorrhage  is  said  also  to  occur  vicariously  of  menstruation.  We  have 
previously  described  the  appearance  which  the  urine  presents  when  mixed 
with  blood  ;  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  other  parts  ofthis  chapter  for 
an  account  of  the  lesions  of  the  urinary  organs  hable  to  be  attended  with 
hemorrhage,  and  for  the  means  by  which  their  respective  hemorrhages 
may  be  distinguished. 

Treatment. — When  the  discharge  of  blood  with  the  urine  is  scanty  and 
of  temporary  duration,  the  loss  in  itself  is  a  matter  of  httle  importance,  and 
no  special  anti-hemorrhagic  treatment  is  needed.  But  persistent  small 
hemorrhages,  as  well  as  occasional  profuse  hemorrhages,  require  if  possible 
to  be  arrested.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position, 
and  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  cool.  He  should  have  ice  to  suck,  or  be  sup- 
plied with  cold  drinks  in  small  quantities.  In  addition,  it  is  advisable  to 
give  by  the  mouth  astringent  medicines,  such  as  turpentine,  galhc  acid,  or 
other  vegetable  astringents,  lead,  perchloride  of  iron,  or  a  mineral  acid. 
But  probably  more  valuable  than  any  of  these  is  ergot  or  digitalis.  If 
there  be  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  bleeding  is  taking  place  from  the 
Mdneys,  ice  or  cold  compresses  may  be  apphed  to  the  loins ;  if  from  the 
bladder,  similar  apphcations  may  be  made  to  the  perineeum  or  hypo- 
gastrium,  and  either  cold  water  or  solutions  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  tannic 
acid  may  be  injected  into  the  bladder. 


XVn.    PAROXYSMAL  HEMATURIA.     {Paroxysmal  Hamatinuria.) 

Definition. — This  is  a  remarkable  affection,  which  was  first  distinctly 
described  a  few  years  since  by  Dr.  G.  Harley,  and  of  which  many  cases 
have  since  been  recorded.  It  is  characterised  by  the  sudden  occurrence, 
at  more  or  less  irregular  intervals,  of  severe  rigors,  followed  by  the 
discharge  from  the  kidneys  of  urine  loaded  with  blood — the  patient's 
health  between  successive  attacks  being  apparently  good,  or  at  all  events 
not  serioudy  impaired. 

Causation. — Paroxysmal  haematuria  has  hitherto  been  observed  almost 
«xclu8ively  in  males  and  in  such  as  are  of  adult  age.  A  few  of  the 
43ufferer8  have  previously  had  ague ;  but  with  this  exception  the  patients 
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have,  apart  from  their  renal  affection,  enjoyed  good  health,  and  have  been 
apparently  free  from  malarious  taint.  In  all  cases  the  onset  of  the  disease 
is  sadden,  and  almost  without  [exception  distinctly  traceable  to  expoeore 
to  cold  or  draughts. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  patient,  immediately  after  exposure,  or 
even  in  the  coarse  of  it,  begins  to  complain  of  chilliness  and  uneasiness 
across  the  loins — the  latter  condition  speedily  passing  into  severe  aching, 
the  former  into  an  extreme  sense  of  general  cold,  attended  with  pallor  ^r 
duskiness  of  surface,  shrinking  of  skin,  and  severe  rigors ;  together  with 
which  symptoms  there  may  be  weakness,  stiffness  or  aching  in  the  limbs, 
yawning,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  retraction  of  the  testicles.  Daring  this 
time  the  temperature  is  lowered,  and  often  by  as  much  as  two  or  three 
degrees.  After  the  patient  has  been  in  this  condition  for  half  an  hour,  or 
it  may  be  an  hour  or  two,  he  is  astonished  to  find  on  passing  water  that 
this  fluid  is  exceedingly  dark-coloured  and  turbid,  not  unfreqaently  re- 
sembling porter.  The  general  symptoms  now  speedily  abate,  and  the 
patient,  after  a  little  reactionary  rise  of  temperature,  but  no  sweating 
stage,  appears  at  the  end  of  a  few  hoars  to  be  perfectly  well.  The  urine 
graduaUy  loses  its  specific  characters,  and  a  little  later  perhaps  than  the 
patient's  apparent  restoration  to  health  resumes  its  normal  condition.  Tbe 
porter-like  urine,  which  is  generally  faintly  acid  and  of  variable  density, 
deposits  an  abundant  grumoas  sediment,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen,  together  with  granular  and  hyaline  casts  and  probably  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  but  in  place  of  blood  corpuscles  (which  are  detected 
rarely  and  in  small  numbers)  presents  abundant  brownish  granular  matter, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  disintegration  of  these  bodies.  The 
onset  of  subsequent  attacks  is  equally  sadden  with  that  of  the  first ;  and 
tbe  succession  of  events  is  repeated  exactly  in  them.  Moreover,  the  later 
attacks,  like  the  first,  are  generally  distinctly  traceable  to  tbe  influence  of 
cold :  the  slightest  draught  or  the  slightest  chill  being  in  many  cases  com- 
petent to  evoke  them.  In  some  instances  the  paroxysms  recur  with  almost 
ague-like  periodicity ;  more  generally  they  come  on  at  irregular  intervals. 
Sometimes  patients  suffer  from  them  once  or  twice  a  day,  sometimes  once 
or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  at  longer  intervals,  and  they  often  lose  their 
liability  to  them  during  warm  weather.  With  such  variations  the  disease 
may  last  for  years,  generally  too  without  inducing  any  serious  consequences 
as  respects  either  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  or  the  general  health.  The 
patient,  however,  often  becomes  anaemic,  languid,  and  weak. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  paroxysmal  hematuria  is  somewhat 
obscure.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  relation  with  ague,  with 
oxaluria,  and  with  rheumatism.  It  has  been  regarded,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  an  affection  of  the  kidney,  on  tbe  other  as  a  disease  of  the  blood.  But, 
whatever  view  be  ultimately  adopted,  there  are  certain  facts  which  stand 
out  clearly :  namely,  first,  the  dependence  of  the  paroxysm  on  a  cutaneons 
chill ;  second,  the  intense  congestion  of  the  kidney  which  attends  the 
paroxysm ;  third,  the  reUef  of  both  congestion  and  paroxysm  by  a  copioos 
discharge  of  blood ;  and  fourth,  the  independence  of  all  these  conditions- 
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of  any  structural  disease  of  the  kidney.  The  phenomena  of  the  disease, 
indeed,  are  probably  due  to  an  influence  transmitted  from  the  skin  to  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  kidney,  in  virtue  of  which  temporary  congestion 
takes  place. 

Treatment. — Many  remedies  have  been  employed,  but  none  with  any 
striking  success :  quinine  and  arsenic  on  the  ground  of  the  periodicity 
which  the  disease  presents ;  iron  because  of  the  patient's  anaemic  state  ; 
perchloride  of  iron,  gaUic  acid,  and  lead,  for  their  styptic  properties ;  and 
digitalis  and  ergot  of  rye  on  account  of  their  influence  in  contracting  the 
arterioles.  The  most  important  treatment,  however,  is  the  prophylactic. 
During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  and  kept  warm ; 
and  at  other  times  he  should  be  cased  in  flannel  and  otherwise  warmly 
clad,  his  feet  and  loins  especially  should  be  protected,  and  he  should 
carefully  avoid  all  exposure  to  draughts,  all  loitering  in  the  cold,  and 
riding  in  cold  weather  in  an  open  vehicle. 


XVin.    DIABETES.    {Diabetes  Mellitus.    Glycosuria.) 

Definition. — The  most  striking  phenomenon  of  this  disease  is  the 
excretion  of  urine  containing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  glucose  or  grape- 
sugar.  It  is  not,  however,  every  one  whose  urine  contains  glucose  who 
can  be  said  to  suffer  from  diabetes.  For  it  has  been  shown  that  this  sub- 
stance may  be  present  in  the  urine  temporarily  or  in  small  quantities  in 
many  affections  invoh'ing  hepatic  congestion,  such  as  injuries  or  organic 
lesions  of  the  liver,  and  obstructive  cardiac  and  pulmonary  complaints,  in 
certain  affections  of  the  central  nervous  organs,  and  also  under  the  in- 
fluence of  particular  articles  of  diet ;  while  none  of  the  other  special 
phenomena  of  diabetes  are  either  present  or  tend  to  become  developed. 

Causation. — The  cause  of  diabetes  is  not  known.  It  is  certainly  here- 
ditary in  some  cases  ;  it  occurs  at  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and 
in  both  sexes,  though  about  twice  as  frequently  in  the  male  as  in  the 
female.  It  has  been  attributed  to  exposure,  habits  of  life,  injuries  of 
various  kinds,  and  mental  disturbance.  In  most  cases,  however,  no  cause 
whatever  can  be  assigned  or  suggested. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Diabetes,  for  the  most  part,  comes  on  insi- 
diously. The  patient  perhaps  observes,  almost  by  accident,  that  day  by 
day  his  urine  is  getting  more  and  more  abundant,  his  thirst  is  increasing, 
his  appetite  is  getting  voracious,  and  yet  that  he  is  losing  flesh  and 
strength.  Occasionally  he  is  also,  and  possibly  first,  struck  by  some 
peculiarities  in  his  urine,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  sugar  in  it.  He 
finds  that  when  drops  of  it  fall  upon  his  trousers  or  boots,  a  whitish 
powdery  film  is  left  after  evaporation,  or  that  flies,  bees,  or  other  insects 
are  attracted  to  the  contents  of  his  chamber-pot,  or  to  surfaces  on  .or 
against  which  he  has  emptied  his  bladder.  The  prominent  features  of 
the  disease  are  comprised  in  this  brief  sketch :  they  are,  the  excretion 
of  an  excessive  quantity  of  urine  loaded  with  glucose,  intense  thirst,. 
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voracious  appetite,  together  with  progressive  emaciation  and  debility, 
followed  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  by  death.  These  symptoms, 
however,  present  a  good  deal  of  variety,  and  many  others  of  more  or  less 
importance  are  generally  associated  with  them.  We  will  discuss  them 
seriatim.  > 

The  quantity  of  urine  discharged  is  generally  much  larger  than 
natural ;  so  that  the  patient  not  only  micturates  frequently  during  the 
day,  but  is  compelled  to  rise  from  his  bed  several  times  in  the  night  in 
order  to  relieve  himself.  Its  quantity  depends,  of  course,  mainly  up<Hi 
the  quantity  of  fluid  which  he  drinks,  and  therefore  varies  largely.  It  is 
sometimes  little  more  than  normal,  but  generally  averages  between  sis 
and  twelve  pints  daily,  and  occasionally  rises  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  mtse. 
The  urine  is  usually  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  acid,  clear  and  free  firom 
sediment,  and  has  a  peculiar  odour  which  has  been  likened  to  that  of  new 
milk,  apples,  or  hay.  Its  specific  gravity,  notwithstanding  the  hitge 
quantity  passed,  is  always  abnormally  high.  It  is  rarely  below  1035, 
often  rises  to  1045  or  1050,  occasionally  reaches  1060,  and  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  1070.  The  cause  of  this  density  is  the  presence  of  an  abnormally 
large  proportion  of  soUd  constituents.  As  a  rule,  considerably  more  urea 
is  discharged  daily  by  diabetic  than  by  healthy  persons  ;  but  the  amount 
of  urea  is  usually  small  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  which  it 
is  dissolved.  The  increase  of  specific  gravity,  therefore,  is  not  due  to 
that  ingredient.  It  depends,  indeed,  almost  entirely  upon  sugar.  This 
varies,  of  course,  considerably  in  quantity ;  but  generally  forms  &om  eight 
to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  urine,  and  ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
ounces  daily.  Its  amount  may,  however,  be  much  less  than  this,  and 
also  much  greater.  It  is  greatest  after  meals,  and  is  always  largely 
increased  after  the  ingestion  of  sugar  or  starchy  food.  Under  opposite 
-circumstances  it  diminishes ;  and  it  may  disappear  absolutely  if  the  diet 
be  restricted  to  nitrogenous  substances.  Sometimes,  under  the  influence 
of  inflammatory  afi'ections,  and  again  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  the 
urine  diminishes  both  in  quantity  and  in  specific  gravity,  and  its  sugar 
lessens  or  fails :  sometimes  it  becomes  albuminous,  and  hyaline  casts  may 
be  found  in  it.  Dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  irritant  effects  of  Uue 
urine,  the  urethral  orifice  in  the  male,  or  the  vulva  in  the  female,  be- 
■comes  red  and  irritable,  and  even  excoriated  or  eczematoos.  The  sexual 
appetite  is  sometimes  augmented  in  the  beginning ;  but  both  that  and 
virile  power  diminish  before  long,  and  then  disappear. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  which  diabetic  patients  c(»m- 
plain  is  extreme  thirst ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  to  make  its 
appearance.  The  appetite,  too,  is  generally  excessive,  often  ravenous. 
This,  however,  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  Sometimes  it  is  no 
greater  than  natural,  sometimes  it  is  much  impaired ;  and  there  may  even 
hg  nausea  and  absolute  loathing  of  food.  The  latter  conditions  often  come 
on  towards  the  termination  of  the  case.  -  The  mouth,  fauces,  and  tongue 
are  usually  dry,  clammy,  and  morbidly  red.  The  gums  are  apt  to  retreat 
itom  the  teeth,  and  these  latter  to  become  loose  and  &11  out.  The  patient 
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often  complains  of  nneasiness  or  sinking  at  the  epigastrium.  The  bowels 
nsnally  are  constipated,  the  motions  scanty  and  dry ;  bat  occasionally, 
and  not  onfregaently  ushering  in  the  fatal  event,  dysenteric  diarrhoea 
supervenes. 

The  skin  of  diabetic  patients  is  almost  always  dry  and  harsh,  though 
occasionally  slight  perspirations  occur,  and  some  patients  perspire  freely. 
There  is  often  a  tendency  to  itching ;  and  various  eruptions,  especially 
eczema,  psoriasis,  and  boils,  are  said  to  be  of  common  occurrence.  The 
hair  sometimes  falls  out.  The  skin,  or  rather  perhaps  the  patient  gene- 
rally, yields  an  unpleasant  odour,  like  that  characteristic  of  his  urine. 

The  symptoms  referrible  to  the  heart  and  lungs  are  merely  such  as 
usually  attend  wasting  disease — namely,  increasing  feebleness  and  rapidity 
of  poise,  and  shortness  of  breath,  especially  on  exertion.  The  blood  of 
diabetic  patients  contains  glucose,  of  which  as  much  as  '8  to  '5  per  cent, 
has  been  detected  by  analysis. 

Nervous  phenomena  of  various  kinds  usuaUy  manifest  themselves  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  patient  becomes  apathetic,  morose,  taci- 
turn, or  irritable,  and  towards  the  close  drowsy  or  comatose.  Insanity 
Bometimee  supervenes  ;  and  occasionally  various  forms  of  hyperesthesia, 
loss  of  motor  power,  and  the  like.  Impairment  of  vision  is  also  a  cormuon 
incident  of  the  disease :  in  some  cases  the  patient  loses  simply  the  power 
of  adjustment  for  near  vision — becomes  prematurely  presbyopic  ;  in  some 
he  suffers  from  amblyopia  without  obvious  ocular  lesion ;  while  in  some 
soft  cataract  forms  in  one  or  both  eyes. 

Bat,  besides  the  above  phenomena,  others  come  on  which  are  referrible 
not  so  much  to  any  one  organ  as  to  general  impairment  of  nutrition  and 
advancing  debihty.  There  is  great  susceptibiUty  to  external  cold.  A  sort 
of  hectic  condition  arises,  occasionally  attended  with  febrile  elevation  of 
temperature  ;  generally,  however,  the  temperature  remains  normal  or  foils 
a  little  below  the  normal.  Emaciation  is  almost  constant ;  the  fat  disap- 
pears, the  muscles  shrink,  the  frame  becomes  attenuated,  the  skin  appears 
tightly  drawn  over  the  forehead  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  and  is  thrown 
into  fine  wrinkles  when  expressional  and  other  movements  of  the  fitcial 
muscles  are  executed.  Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  elderly  persons,  the  tissues  remain  overloaded  with  fat  to  the  end. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  disease  anasarca,  generally  Umited  to  the  lower 
extremities,  is  of  common  occurrence.  And  not  unfrequently  gangrene 
takes  place  in  the  fingers,  toes,  or  more  extensive  portions  of  the  extre- 
mities, in  the  genitals,  nose,  ears,  or  other  parts. 

Another  comphcation  which  is  at  least  as  common  as  any  of  the  above, 
and  on  the  whole  of  far  more  importance,  is  pulmonary  phthisis.  This 
attacks  a  large  proportion  of  diabetic  patients ;  and  indeed  of  patients  who 
die  of  diabetes  probably  one-half  suffer  from  it.  The  affection  is  rarely  if 
ever  in  the  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  but  almost  invariably  in  that  of 
«a8eou8  consohdation,  with  tendency  to  disintegration  and  the  formation 
of  cavities. 

In  some  cases  the  progress  of  diabetes  is  exceedingly  acute  and  rapid. 
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Death  has  resulted  from  it  after  an  iUness  of  two  or  three  weeks  (mly.  On 
the  other  hand,  death  may  be  delayed  for  ten  years  or  more.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  patient  succumbs  in  from  onejto  three  years. 
Recovery  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  cause  of  death  usually  is  asthenia, 
hastened  in  some  cases  by  gangrene,  dysentery,  or  phthisis ;  bat  not  on- 
frequently  the  patient  dies  comatose.  Death  from  coma  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  of  diabetes.  It  occurs  mostly  in  yonng 
patients,  and  in  cases  of  acute  progress,  and  occasionally  even  before  the 
other  symptoms  of  diabetes  have  been  recc^nised ;  sometimes  conung  on 
suddenly,  sometimes  being  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms  which  vary 
in  details,  but  amongst  the  most  important  and  common  of  which  are  ex- 
haustion, restlessness,  dyspnoea,  and  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium  or  loins. 
But  besides  these  may  be  enumerated  as  occasionally  present  loss  of  appe- 
tite, nausea  and  sickness,  diminution  in  the  amonnt  of  urine  and  in  the 
excretion  of  sugar,  and  mental  excitement.  The  symptoms  of  the  attack 
differ  somewhat  in  different  cases,  but  for  the  most  part  are  those  of 
collapse,  on  which  profound  coma  presently  supervenes.  The  patimt 
becomes  restless,  but  apathetic ;  he  breathes  deeply  and  noisily,  bat  thoe 
is  no  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  longs  or  to  its  escape 
therefrom,  and  no  abnormal  auscultatory  signs ;  the  heart's  action  becomes 
rapid  and  feeble ;  the  internal  temperature  &lls,  and  the  extremities 
become  cold  ;  his  apathy  passes  into  somnolence,  and  this  into  profound 
coma.  Death  usually  follows  in  from  10  to  48  hours.  The  occurrence  of 
coma  has  been  attributed  to  the  development  of  acetone  in  the  blood  by 
fermentation  ;  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  blood-corpuscles  due  to  the  effects 
of  acetone  or  some  allied  poison  ;  to  accimiulation  of  fatty  matter  in  the 
blood  and  the  formation  of  fat  emboli ;  and  to  various  other  causes.  Bat 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  any  of  the  hypo- 
theses which  have  hitherto  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  diabetic  coma.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  diabetic  patients 
bear  fatigue,  mental  or  bodily,  very  badly,  and  that  it  is,  especially  after 
such  &itigae,  that  they  are  apt  to  ffdl  into  the  state  of  collapse  and  oomft 
above  described. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  usual  form  of  the  disease.  Bat  in 
elderly  persons,  and  especially  in  such  as  are  gouty,  the  trine  not  unfre- 
quently  contains  sugar,  it  may  be  in  large  quantities,  and  yet  few  or  none 
of  the  other  symptoms  of  diabetes  are  present.  The  glycosuria  under  saeh 
circumstances  may  persist  for  years,  either  uniformly  or  with  remissksis, 
the  patient  perhaps  passing  at  times  more  water  than  natural,  aud 
suffering  more  or  less  from  dyspepsia,  yet  presenting  no  emaciation  aoi 
no  serious  impairment  of  strength,  and  ultimately  recovering,  or  dying  not 
of  diabetes  or  its  ordinary  comphcations  but  of  some  independent  disease. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — Morbid  anatomy  reveals  httle  »s 
to  the  nature  and  processes  of  diabetes.  Excluding  dysenteric  affection 
of  the  bowels,  gangrene  of  various  parts,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
cataract  (which  are  not  present  in  all  cases,  and  present  no  distinctive 
characters), hut  little  remains  for  description.    The  kidneys  generally  are 
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•enlarged  and  congested,  and  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubules  is  occa- 
sionally distinctly  fatty.  The  liver  and  other  chylo-poietic  viscera,  to 
which  on  theoretical  grounds  attention  should  be  mainly  directed,  present 
no  constant  lesions.  The  former  has  occasionally  been  found  cirrhotic  ; 
the  latter  inflamed;  but  far  more  commonly  all  appear  healthy.  The 
nervous  system,  again,  has  been  examined  with  care,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  certain  parts  of  it  have  in  causing  glycosuria.  Tuber- 
cular and  other  tumours  have  occasionally  been  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
honrhood  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  and  Dr.  Dickinson  has  drawn  attention 
(o  the  existence  of  small  cavities,  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  ori- 
ginating in  softening  and  degeneration  of  the  tissues  around  some  of  the 
smaller  arteries,  and  containing,  when  fully  formed,  simply  serous  con- 
tents. He  has  found  them  in  most  parts  of  the  central  nervous  organs, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  olivary  bodies,  the  median  plane  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  grey  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
If  the  pathology  of  diabetes  has  not  been  completely  elucidated,  it  has 
at  any  rate  had  much  light  thrown  upon  it  during  the  last  few  years  by 
the  labours  of  Bernard  and  other  investigators.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  liver,  besides  manufacturing  bile,  is  an  organ  for  the  conversion  of 
albuminous  and  starchy  matters  (mainly  if  not  entirely  those  obtained 
directly  from  food)  into  dextrine  or  glycogen — a  starchy  substance  which 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  hver,  and  is  readily  convertible  by  fer- 
ments (and  among  others  by  a  peculiar  albuminous  ferment  existing  in 
the  blood  bat  not  yet  separated  from  it)  into  glucose,  or  grape-sugar.  It 
is  probable  that  the  healthy  liver  also  converts  sugar  itself  into  glycogen, 
and  that  hence,  amongst  other  duties,  the  Uver  opposes  a  barrier  to  the 
admixture  of  saccharine  ingesta  with  the  blood.  What  becomes  of  this 
glycogen,  which  is  formed  and  accumulates  in  the  liver,  we  need  not  stop 
to  consider.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  health  neither  it  nor  glucose  is 
discovered  in  the  blood.  Further,  experiments  made  by  Bernard,  Schiff, 
and  others,  have  demonstrated  the  important  influence  which  the  nervons 
system  exerts  over  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  Uver.  It  has  been 
proved  that  by  irritating  various  parts  of  the  central  nervous  organs  arti- 
ficial diabetes  may  be  induced— irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, particularly  of  a  spot  in  it  midway  between  the  origins  of  the  audi- 
tory nerves  and  par  vagum,  being  especially  e£5cacious  in  this  respect. 
There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  this  spot  is  either  the  origin  of,  or  in  rela- 
tion with,  the  tracts  of  sympathetic  nerves  which  regulate  the  diameter  of 
the  hepatic  vessels ;  and  that  through  the  agency  of  these  nerves  the  vessels 
of  the  liver  become  actively  dilated,  upon  which  phenomenon  congestion 
and  glycosuria  supervene.  Schiff,  by  dividing  the  anterior  columns  of 
the  cervical  cord  through  which  the  sympathetic  tracts  above  referred  to 
pass  on  their  way  to  the  liver,  also  produces  glycosuria  ;  which,  again,  is 
probably  dependent  on  dilatation  of  the  hepatic  vessels  and  hypersmia, 
bat  apon  dilatation  of  paralytic  origin,  and  which,  like  the  diabetes  it 
•eaoses,  is  of  comparatively  long  duration.  Experiment  would  there- 
fore seem  to  show :  that  diabetes  depends  on  dilatation  of  the  hepatio 
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vessels,  with  accumnlation  of  blood  in  them  and  rapid  flow  of  bbod 
through  them,  and  conseqaently  on  increased  or  rather  modified  fanc- 
tional  activity  of  the  liver;  and  that  this  dilatation  may  be  either 
active  (the  result  of  irritation  of  nerves)  producing  for  the  most  part  a 
temporary  condition  of  diabetes,  or  passive  (the  result  of  paralytic  dilata- 
tion) inducing  as  a  role  a  chronic  form  of  glycosuria.  The  dependence 
of  diabetes  on  hyperaemia  of  the  liver  has  been  demonstrated  by  other  ex- 
periments in  which  hypenemia  has  been  brought  about  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  is  confirmed  by  the  not  unfreqnent  oc- 
currence of  some  degree  of  the  affection  in  pathological  congestion  of  the 
liver,  arising  from  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease,  from  injuries  to  the  liver 
and  from  inflammation  of  the  organ.  According  to  these  views,  which 
it  may  be  remarked  only  partially  explain  the  dependence  of  diabetes  on 
hepatic  derangement,  the  occasional  and  temporary  impregnation  of  tlie 
urine  with  sugar  would  seem  to  have  an  irritative,  the  typical  forms  of 
diabetes  a  paralytic,  origin. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  diabetes  is  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
and  has  been  regarded  and  conducted  from  all  points  of  view  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  As  with  most  other  diseases,  some  cases  of  it  are  so 
serious  from  the  beginning  and  so  rapidly  fatal  that  all  efforts  to  arrest 
their  progress  are  futile;  while  some  cases  are  so  slightly  pronoimeed 
that  the  patients  either  remain  in  fair  health  in  spite  of  their  sugary 
urine,  or  appear  to  derive  benefit  from  almost  any  treatment.  Between 
these  extremes  lie  the  great  majority  of  cases,  which,  if  not  admitting 
of  cure,  undoubtedly  often  admit  of  important  alleviation  by  appropriate 
treatment.  It  may  at  once  be  stated  that  the  use  of  blisters  luid  other 
local  applications  to  the  head  or  to  the  Uver  has  been  advocated  and  prac- 
tised by  various  physicians,  on  the  ground  that  one  or  other  of  these 
organs  was  at  fault ;  and  beneficial  results  have  been  recorded.  Fnrtlia, 
we  may  at  once  point  out  the  general  importance  of  promoting  the  ftmo- 
tions  of  the  skin  by  warm  baths  and  warm  clothing ;  of  mMTifatining  the 
regular  action  of  the  bowels  ;  of  alleviating,  arresting,  or  curing  dysenteiy 
and  the  other  complications  which  so  frequently  attend  the  progress  of  cUa- 
betes  ;  of  preventing  all  unnecessary  fatigue ;  and  of  putting  the  patient 
under  those  external  conditions  which  are  commonly  r^arded  as  ora- 
ducive  to  health. 

The  most  important  point,  perhaps,  in  the  treatm^t  of  diabetes  is  die 
regulation  of  the  patient's  diet.  It  has  long  been  proved  that  the  abstentim) 
firom  sugar  and  from  those  other  articles  of  food  which  are  most  readily 
convertible  into  sugar  is  always  attended  with  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  sugar  voided,  in  the  specific  gp:avity  of  the  urine,  and  in  the 
amount  of  that  fluid  secreted ;  and  that  in  a  very  large  proportiw  of 
diabetic  patients  there  is  at  the  same  time  gain  of  flesh  with  manifest  im- 
provement of  health.  For  these  reasons  it  is  customary  to  debar  the  patient 
from  certain  alimentary  matters,  especially  sugar  in  every  form,  and  ail 
vegetables  or  vegetable  products  whose  nutritious  qualities  depend  on  sugar, 
starch,  or  related  matters — among  which  may  be  enumerated  bread,  pota- 
toes, rice,  sago,  tapioca,  pead,  beans,  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  most 
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fruits.  There  is  good  reason  also  to  believe  that  alcohol  in  all  its  forms  is 
pemicioos.  Among  permissible  foods  are :  first,  green  vegetables  ;  second,. 
aU  sorts  of  animal  food,  including  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  and  batter ;  and, 
third,  tea  and  coffee  without  sugar,  but  sweetened  if  need  be  with  glycerine. 
It  is  found,  however,  in  practice  almost  impossible  to  overcome  the  craving 
for  bread  or  some  equivalent  for  bread  which  soon  arises  under  the  use  of 
a  restricted  diet.  Various  substitutes  have  been  suggested  and  may  be 
used  temporarily  ;  the  most  important  being  gluten  bread,  bran  cake,  and 
almond  biscuits  or  rusks,  to  which  may  be  added  (as  being  more  palatable, 
though  more  objectionable)  toast  uniformly  and  deeply  browned.  Dr. 
Donkin  has  advocated  the  administration  of  skim  milk,  to  the  exclusion 
of  aU  other  food.  He  gives  from  six  to  eight  pints  daily  to  an  adult. 
And  it  is  certain  that  many  patients  in  a  short  time  get  &irly  reconciled 
to  it,  that  they  often  gain  strength  and  flesh  under  its  use,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  the  urine  diminishes  in  quantity,  in  density,  and  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  it  contains. 

It  has  often  been  held  important  to  restrain  the  patient  from  gratify- 
ing his  intense  craving  for  drink.  It  is  cruel,  however,  to  put  such 
restraint  upon  him,  and  of  very  doubtful  benefit.  Acidulated  drinks  are 
said  to  be  specially  useful  in  assuaging  his  thirst,  and,  above  all,  dilute 
solutions  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Of  all  drugs,  opium  seems  to  be  the  most  efficacious.  It  has  long 
been  esteemed  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes ;  and  especially  Dr.  Pavy  has 
latterly  extolled  its  virtues.  Diabetic  patients  are  said  to  be  little  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence  of  opium,  and  may  therefore  take  it  with  safety  in 
comparatively  large  quantities.  It  is  best,  however,  to  conmience  with 
small  doses,  say  half  a  grain,  of  the  powder,  three  times  a  day,  and 
gradually  to  augment  them,  according  to  their  effect,  until  each  dose  is 
increased  to  five  or  six  grains.  A  fair  number  of  cases  have  been  re- 
corded in  which  great  amelioration,  if  not  absolute  cure,  has  followed  this 
treatment.  Still  more  recently  Dr.  Pavy  has  employed,  and  apparently 
with  considerable  success,  codeia,  in  doses  commencing  at  about  half  a 
grain,  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increasing  to  two  or  three  grains. 
Again,  alkalies  (bicarbonates,  acetates,  citrates)  have  been  regarded  as 
TtJnable  remedies ;  as  also  has  the  hot  vapour  bath.  Iron  and  other 
tonics  are  sometimes  beneficial. 

As  respects  the  treatment  of  the  masked  diabetes  of  elderly  people,  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules.  It  is  generally  needless  to  carry 
out  the  plans  recommended  above,  at  any  rate  to  carry  them  out  strictly 
or  continuously. 

XIX.    DIABETES  INSIPIDUS.    (Diuresis.) 

Definition. — Under  these  titles  are  grouped  a  number  of  oases,  which 
are  linked  together  and  characterised  by  the  association  of  extreme  thirst 
with  the  excretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  pale  limpid  urine,  free  from 
sugar,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 

Causation. — Diabetes  insipidus  is  rare,  but  appears  to  occur  at  any 
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age  and  in  either  sex.  The  causes  to  which  it  has  been  attributed  are 
various.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  tubercnloeis,  diseases  of  the 
brain,  drink,  accident,  and  exposure.  According  to  Trousseau  and  some 
others,  it  has  a  close  relation  to  diabetes  meUitus,  not  only  in  symptoms 
but  in  the  facts  that  there  is  an  hereditary  connection  between  them,  and 
that  the  former  is  occasionally  a  sequela  of  the  latter.  Bernard,  more- 
over, has  shown  that  diabetes  insipidus,  as  well  as  glycosuria,  may  be 
produced  by  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — This  affection  comes  on  sometimes  insi- 
diously, sometimes  suddenly.  Its  chief  symptoms  are  the  following : — 
First,  the  secretion  of  large  quantities  of  urine :  the  quantity  passed  is 
often  considerably  larger  than  in  saccharine  diabetes ;  it  may  be  as  much 
as  20,  80,  or  40  pints  daily,  or  even  twice  as  much ;  the  urine,  moreover, 
is  p{Je,  watery,  of  low  specific  gravity  (often  not  above  1002,  1008,  or 
1004)  and  containing  no  sugar  or  other  abnormal  ingredient.  Second, 
extreme  thirst :  this  is  proportionate  to  the  diuresis,  the  quantity  of  fluid 
drunk  being  equal  or  nearly  so  to  the  quantity  eliminated. 

Other  symptoms  vary.  In  some  cases  the  patient  appears  to  be  weD 
in  all  other  respects,  and,  except  for  the  continued  presence  of  his  in- 
firmity, enjoys  life,  probably  attaining  old  age.  In  some  cases  he  presoats 
all  the  usual  indications  of  diabetes  meUitus  :  he  has  a  voracious  ^petite, 
a  parched  mouth,  and  dry  skin ;  he  becomes  aneemic,  sallow,  emaciated, 
and  weak ;  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  dies  as  ordinary  diabetics 
die.  In  other  cases,  again,  diabetes  insipidus  is  from  its  commencement 
associated  with  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  or  other  lesions,  and  is  thus  a 
mere  incident  or  complication  of  a  more  serious  malady. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  a  few  cases  which  have  been  collected  by  Dr. 
W.  Roberts,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  diabetes  insipidus  is  illustrated. 
There  is  Uttle,  however,  in  the  recorded  post-mortem  examinations  to 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  affection.  In  several  of  the  cases  the 
kidneys  were  atrophied,  and  in  one  hydronephrotic.  There  is  some  reason 
to  suspect  that  in  these  the  primary  affection  was  renal.  We  have  known 
in  fact  the  excessive  diuresis  of  contracted  granular  kidney  to  be  Tniatfttori 
for  it.  In  others  the  kidneys  were  healthy,  as  also  were  they  in  a  case 
which  died  under  our  own  care.  In  this  case,  as  in  one  of  Dr.  Roberts's, 
the  patient  suffered  from  tuberculosis,  which  probably  caused  death. 
Here  imdoubtedly  the  diuresis  was  symptomatic  only.  We  have  met 
with  the  disease  also  associated  with  syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain. 

Treatment. — There  is  little  to  say  about  the  treatment  of  diabetes 
insipidus.  Various  remedies,  including  tonics  and  regulation  of  diet,  have 
been  tried.  Trousseau  and  Rayer  strongly  recommend  valerian  in  large 
doses.  The  former  commences  with  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  extract 
daily,  and  generally  pushes  the  treatment  until  the  daily  portion  retM^ee 
an  ounce.  Baths  are  sometimes  beneficial.  The  constant  galvanic  cur- 
rent, passed  between  the  loins  and  epigastrium,  has  recently  been  tried 
by  Dr.  M.  Seidel. 
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XX.    SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE.    {Ischuria  BemlU.) 
A.  Functional  suppression  of  urine. 

More  or  less  complete  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion,  lasting  for 
« longer  or  shorter  period,  is  not  onfrequent  in  the  course  of  many  different 
diseases  or  morbid  conditions,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  malignant 
-cholera,  certain  of  the  infectious' fevers,  acute  enteritis,  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  collapse,  and  hysteria.  In  many  such  cases  the  sup- 
pression is  symptomatic  only,  and  probably  scarcely  affects  the  patient 
inJTuriously ;  in  others  the  retention  of  urea  and  other  effete  nitrogenous 
matters  in  the  blood  which  attends  the  suppression  induces  or  aggravates 
typhoid  phenomena  and  thus  hastens  death.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
how  sometimes,  and  more  especially  in  cases  of  hysteria,  the  urine  con- 
tinues for  many  weeks  at  a  time  in  almost  complete  abeyance  (the  patient 
going,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  without  secreting  any,  and 
then  perhaps  passing  only  an  ounce  or  two  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours)  and  yet  she  remains  wholly  free  from  evidence  of  uremic 
poisoning.  These  several  varieties  of  suppression  are  considered  elsewhere 
m  connection  with  the  diseases  in  which  they  occur,  and  need  not  farther 
detain  us  now.  In  sudden  obstruction  of  the  renal  arteries,  or  of  the 
aorta  above  the  giving  off  of  these  vessels,  the  kidneys  become  congested, 
and  the  secretion  of  urine  is,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  suppressed  or 
greatly  diminished.  In  the  latter  case  the  urine  becomes  albuminous, 
and  may  contain  blood.  If  the  patient  survive,  the  urinary  secretion  may 
be  re-established,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  a]id  may  resume  its 
healthy  character.  For  the  treatment  of  the  above  cases,  simple  diuretics, 
more  especially  copious  bland  fluids,  the  use  of  hot  hip  or  other  baths, 
and  the  application  of  counter-irritants  to  the  lumbar  -region,  comprise 
everything  likely  to  be  of  real  service. 

B.  Suppression  of  urine  from  obstruction. 

Causation  and  morbid  atiatomy.— Another  class  of  cases  of  so-called 
'  suppression  '  is  that  in  which  the  failure  to  discharge  urine  depends  on 
the  existence  of  some  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  urine,  situated 
either  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or,  as  is  far  more  common,  in  some  part  of 
the  ureter.  The  permanent  obstruction  of  one  ureter,  its  fellow  remaining 
pervious,  is,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  not  uncommon  accident ;  and 
00  the  one  hand  results  in  the  production  of  hydro-nephrosis  with  ultimate 
wasting  of  the  corresponding  kidney,  on  the  other  hand  leads  to  increased 
fanctional  activity  of  the  opposite  organ,  which  henceforth  does  the  work 
of  both.  Obstruction  of  the  ureter  is  most  commonly  due  to  the  impaction 
of  a  calculus ;  and  hence  it  is  not  altogether  remarkable  that  a  person 
who  has  had  one  ureter  blocked  up  and  one  kidney  destroyed  should 
be  liable  to  the  occurrence  at  some  future  time  of  the  same  accident  on 
the  opposite  aide.  And  indeed  it  is  generally  in  cases  of  this  sort  that 
mechanical  suppression  occurs. 
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Symptoms  and  progress. — The  suppression  of  urine  under  these  circniD- 
stances  comes  on  suddenly.     Sometimes  it  is,  and  remains,  abaolnte; 
perhaps  more  frequently  a  small  quantity  of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity, 
and  containing  little  urea,  is  still  passed  at  irregular  and  probably  long 
intervals.    It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  no  matter 
how  complete  the  suppression  may  be,  the  patient  scarcely  seems  to  suffer 
during  the  first  seven  or  eight  days.    He  may  perhaps  have  a  little  nausea, 
there  may  be  some  degree  of  insomnia,  and  there  may  also  be  some  &ilnre 
of  muscular  strength ;  and  this  is  all.    At  the  end  of  this  time,  however, 
manifest  symptoms  of  the  effects  of  the  retained  poisonous  matters  on  the 
system  arise.     They  consist  in  the  first  instance  in  muscular  tremors 
associated  with  distinct  increase  of  muscular  debility ;  and  in  the  next 
place  in  slow,  panting  respiration,  and  contraction  of  the  pupils.    These 
phenomena  appear  never  to  be  absent ;  and  they  become  more  and  more 
marked  with  the  progress  of  the  case.     But  soon  other  symptoms  are 
superadded.    The  patient  complains  of  anorexia  and  thirst  with  dryness 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  he  becomes  drowsy,  but  sleeps  only  in  snatch^ ; 
and  he  may  present  a  little  occasional  delirium.    Death,  which  is  rarely 
preceded  by  coma,  and  still  more  rarely  by  con\'ulsion8,  takes  place  nuunl; 
by  asthenia  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  from  the  first  occurrence  of 
toxsemic  symptoms.     Throughout  the  patient's  illness  there  is  no  fever ; 
on  the  contrary,  towards  the  close  the  temperature  tends   to  fall,  the 
pulse  differs  little  in  frequency  from  the  normal,  and  the  skin  is  often 
moist.    The  symptoms,  indeed,  are  in  many  respects  widely  different  fosn 
those  ordinarily  attributed  to  uremia. 

The  diagnosis  of  cases  of  this  kind  is  often  facilitated  by  the  combina- 
tion of  a  history  of  some  long  antecedent  attack  of  renal  colic  on  one  side, 
with  present  symptoms  of  an  acute  attack  of  the  same  kind  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  calculus  soon,  however,  becomes  impacted,  and  then  probably 
all  local  pain  and  uneasiness  disappear.  Further,  there  is  no  necessaiy 
pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  loin. 

Treatment. — For  this  affection  we  can  do  little  or  nothing.  We  may 
adopt  such  treatment  as  is  recommended  for  renal  colic,  in  the  hope  ^t 
the  stone,  if  there  be  one,  may  be  aided  in  reaching  the  bladder ;  and  ve 
may  endeavour,  as  Dr.  W.  Roberts  recommends,  by  kneading  the  abdomen, 
to  empty  the  distended  ureter  and  coincidently,  it  may  be,  to  dislodge  the 
calculus.  The  feasibility  of  surgical  interference  might  be  worth  con- 
sideration. 


Section  n.— DISEASES  OF  THE  PELVIC  ORGANS. 
The  diseases  of  the  genito- urinary  organs,  situated  within  the  pelvis,  are 
of  extreme  interest  and  importance  ;  but  they  are  claimed  for  so  many  de- 
partments of  practice  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  they 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  work  on  medicine.  We  propose  to  discuss  very 
briefly,  and  mainly  in  reference  to  diagnosis,  those  among  them  which  are 
important  on  account  of  their  Uabihty  to  be  confounded  with  or  to  c<Hn- 
plioate  the  diseases,  already  considered,  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera. 
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I.    DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER. 

1.  Inflammation  arises  nnder  many  different  circtunstances,  which  need 
not  be  enumerated.  It  is  characterised  anatomically  by  congestion  and 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  the  secretion  of  mucus,  which 
may  be  simply  abundant  or  may  acquire  the  characters  of  pus.  Sometimes 
submucous  extravasations  of  blood  occur,  sometimes  blood  escapes  from  the 
surface.  Occasionally  ulceration  takes  place,  or  membranous  pellicles  form, 
or  the  mucous  membrane  itself  or  large  patches  of  it  exfoliate  and  are  dis- 
charged. Occasionally,  also,  abscesses  are  developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
vesical  walls,  or  inflammation,  commencing  at  the  mucous  sur&ce,  extends 
in  depth  until  it  involves  the  serous  membrane. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder  are  mainly :  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  organ,  therefore  in  the  perimeum 
and  immediately  above  the  pubes,  extending  probably  to  the  penis,  to  the 
sacrum  or  loins,  and  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  thighs  ;  irritability  of 
bladder,  with  constant  desire  to  pass  water ;  and  the  discharge  of  urine 
which,  according  to  circumstances,  presents  only  a  sUght  cloud  of  mucus, 
or  more  or  less  abundant  thick  ropy  mucus,  or  mucus  mingled  with  blood, 
or  pus.  Sometimes  the  urine  contains  shreds  of  tissue,  and  frequently 
becomes  alkaline  and  offensive.  Cystitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and 
varies  greatly  in  its  intensity  and  dtmger  in  different  cases.  When  acute 
the  general  febrile  symptoms  may  be  very  severe.  Cystitis  often  leads  to 
pyelitis ;  and  further,  the  latter  affection  not  only  resembles  cystitis  in  some 
of  its  symptoms,  but  inflammation,  commencing  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
is  apt  to  travel  along  the  ureter  and  thus  to  involve  the  bladder. 

For  the  treatment  of  cystitis  we  must  refer  to  surgical  works  and  to 
w^bat  has  been  previously  said  in  reference  to  pyelitis. 

2.  Tubercle  affects  the  bladder  but  rarely,  and  is  then  almost  invariably 
associated  with  tubercle  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters,  or  (which  is  yet  more 
eommon)  with  tubercle  of  the  prostate  and  vesiculae  seminales.  It  is  of  the 
miliary  variety,  and  tends,  as  in  the  intestines  and  on  other  mucous  surfaces, 
to  produce  shallow  circular  ulcers,  which,  by  coalescence,  are  apt  to  cause 
superficial  destruction  of  some  extent. 

The  symptoms  are  in  themselves  undistinguishable  from  those  of  chronic 
cystitis. 

8.  Morbid  growths. — The  most  important  of  these  are  villous  tumours 
and  the  several  forms  of  maUgnant  disease.  The  latter  usually  commence 
in  the  prostate  or  some  neighbouring  part,  and  are  rarely  of  primary  origin 
in  the  bladder.  Tumours  are  generally  attended  with  pain  referrible  to  the 
bladder,  and  more  or  less  interference  with  micturition.  Moreover  they  are 
apt  to  be  complicated,  after  a  while,  with  symptoms  of  cystitis.  Villous 
and  malignant  tumours  are  frequent  sources  of  profuse  hemorrhage.  The 
latter  are  further  characterised  by  sooner  or  later  involving  contiguous 
organs,  and  by  inducing  progressive  cachexia. 

4.  Dilatation, — This  condition  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  urine  or 
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other  matters  within  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  It  may  occur  in  parapl^ 
and  other  paralytic  conditions  from  paralysis  of  the  vedcal  walls,  and  also 
in  hysteria.  It  is  common  in  the  later  stages  of  many  of  the  specific  feyers, 
and  during  the  typhoid  condition,  from  &ilm:e  of  tiie  reflex  influence  on 
which  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  depends ;  and  it  is  especially  oommon 
as  a  consequence  of  obstructive  disease,  such  as  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
enlarged  prostate,  or  tumours  of  any  kind  involving  or  compressing  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  When  the  dilatation  is.  chronic,  and  secondary  to 
some  impediment,  the  muscular  walls  become  hypertrophied,  and  saosoli 
are  developed.  Under  any  circumstances  the  mucous  surface  Lb  apt  after  a 
time  to  get  inflamed ;  and  the  dilatation  and  inflammation  are  both  of  them 
liable,  sooner  or  later,  to  involve  the  ureters  and  the  cavities  of  the  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — In  cases  in  which  retention  of  urine  is  dependent  on  pwn- 
lyais,  or  connected  with  the  presence  of  febrile  disturfoanee  or  the  typhoid 
condition,  the  bladder  may  become  enormously  distended  without  caoang 
any  apparent  suffering  to  the  patient.  Even  in  cases  of  chronic  strictnie 
and  such-like  conditions  in  which,  although  the  dilatation  of  the  bladder 
may  be  extreme,  it  has  been  slowly  attained,  the  organ  becomes  remark- 
ably tolerant  of  its  burden,  and  the  patient  sufEers  comparatively  little.  lo 
other  cases  his  sufferings  are  often  extreme.  He  complains  of  general  nn- 
«asiness,  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  hypogastaric  region,  in  the  penis  and 
an  adjoining  parts ;  but  the  pain  is  subject  to  frequent  exacerbations,  depen- 
dent on  the  violent  but  futile  spasmodic  efforts  of  the  bladder  to  void  its 
«ontents.  In  many  cases,  if  the  obstruction  be  not  complete,  more  or  less 
urine  either  constantly  dribbles  away  or  is  passed  in  small  quantities  during 
the  spasmodic  efforts.  The  distended  bladder  forms  a  teuse,  ovoid  tumour, 
which  rises  out  of  the  pelvis  from  behind  the  pubes,  and  may  extend  up- 
wards to  the  umbilicus  or  beyond.  It  occupies  the  middle  part  of  the 
Abdomen,  and,  imless  it  be  largely  sacculated,  is  symmetrical  in  form  and 
position.  The  enlarged  bladder  can  rarely  fail  of  recognition  if  due  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  position  and  form  of  the  tumour,  to  the  perfect  dulneit 
on  percussion  which  it  presents,  and  to  the  characteristic  pain  which  so 
often  attends  it  and  is  evoked  by  manipulation. 

Treatment. — When  the  bladder  becomes  distended  in  the  course  of 
fever  and  paralytic  affections,  equally  as  when  it  becomes  distended  in 
oonseqnence  of  surgical  diseases,  the  urine  should  be  drawn  off ;  and,  if 
necessary,  should  be  drawn  off  periodically.  Further,  if  the  urine  be 
ammoniacal,  or  there  be  discharge  of  ropy  mucus  or  pus,  it  may  be  well 
not  only  to  empty  the  bladder,  but  to  wash  it  out  either  with  pure  water 
or  with  dilute  antiseptic  solutions. 

6.  Cyst  of  Mailer's  duct. — In  two  cases  which  have  come  under  our 
observation,  a  persistent  Miillerian  duct,  opening  by  a  comparatiTely  large 
orifice  in  the  situation  of  the  sinus  pocularis,  formed  an  elongated  cyst 
running  upwards  towards  one  of  the  kidneys.  In  one  of  them  the  cyst, 
which  was  convoluted  and  sacculated,  measured  about  fifteen  inches  in 
length  and  in  places  between  four  and  five  in  circumference,  and  was  large 
enough  to  have  been  recognised  during  life. 
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n.    DISEASES  OFfTHE  UTERUS,  FALLOPIAN  TUBES, 
AND  OV ABIES. 

A.  Metritis  and  Oophoritis. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  parts  above 
named  may  result  from  many  causes,  but  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the 
menstrual  period  and  after  parturition.  Inflammation  may  affect  the  mu- 
cous surface  only  of  the  uterus,  or  this  together  with  the  muscular  coat ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  is  apt  to  spread  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
and  to  the  peritoneum ;  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  frequently  involved.  The 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  gets  congested,  thickened  and  pulpy,  and 
occasionally  (especially  in  the  puerperal  variety)  is  thrown  off  as  a  slough. 
The  surface  may  at  first  be  dry,  but  soon  secretes  a  thin  fluid,  and  subse- 
quently pus,  with  which  blood  may  be  mingled.  When  the  muscular 
parietes  are  involved,  they  become  soft,  tumid,  infiltrated  with  in- 
flammatory products,  and  occasionally  studded  with  spots  of  extrava- 
sation. Sometimes  abscesses  form.  Inflammation  of  the  ovary,  which 
is  said  to  be  most  common  on  the  right  side,  is  characterised  by  swelling, 
oedema,  and  congestion  of  the  organ,  and  occasionally  goes  on  to  suppu- 
ration. Its  peritoneal  surface  is  often  involved,  and  adhesions  are  then 
apt  to  form  between  it  and  neighbouring  parts. 

Symptoms. — Metritis  is  generally  a  trivial  ailment,  attended  with  slight 
febrile  symptoms ;  but  it  is  sometimes,  and  more  especially  in  puerperal 
cases,  a  disease  of  extreme  gravity,  rapidly  ending  fatally  with  symptoms 
which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  pysBmia  or  severe  erysipelas, 
with  the  former  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  apt  to  be  complicated.  The  local 
indications  of  metritis  are  weight,  pain,  and  tenderness  in  the  situation  of 
the  womb.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  felt  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and 
occasionally  a  manifest  tumour  may  be  recognised  in  that  situation.  Un- 
easiness, pain,  and  soreness  are  referred  to  the  sacrum  or  lower  lumbar 
region,  to  the  vulva  and  perinseum,  and  to  the  groins  and  inner  aspects  of 
the  thighs.  Further,  tenesmus  and  painful  or  difficult  micturition  are 
often  complained  of.  When  the  ovary  is  inflamed,  the  pain  and  tenderness 
are  referred  to  the  region  which  the  ovary  normally  occupies,  namely,  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  anterior 
saperior  spines  of  the  ilia  and  the  vertical  line  which  divides  the  median 
from  the  lateral  regions  of  the  abdomen.  The  organ  lies  much  higher 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  is  deeply  situated.  When  swollen  it  may 
often  be  distinctly  felt  in  this  situation. 

B.  Morbid  growths. 

1.  Tvbercle  occasionally  affects  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes ;  it  com- 
mences at  the  mucous  surface  and  leads  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
subjacent  tissues,  and  to  the  abundant  accumulation  of  cheesy  matter. 
Much  more  rarely  tubercle  is  discovered  in  the  ovaries.   Tubercle  of  these 
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organs  is  almost  always  associated  with  advanced  tuberculosis  of  other 
parts,  more  especially  of  the  peritoneimi. 

The  symptoms,  if  any  special  to  these  orglns  be  complained  ot,  are 
those  of  subacute  inflammation. 

2.  Myomata  are  common  in  the  uterus.  They  probably  never  occur 
before  puberty ;  and  affect  virgins,  it  is  said,  more  frequently  than  married 
women.  They  originate  in  the  substance  of  the  uterine  walls ;  if  near 
the  inner  surface  tending  to  form  polypi,  if  near  the  outer  aspect  to  fram 
pedunculated  outgrowths  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  if  in  the  more 
central  parts  to  remain  imbedded.  They  vary  in  size  from  mere  points  up 
to  masses  of  many  pounds'  weight ;  and  may  be  single  or  multiple.  They 
are  usually  slow  of  growth,  not  unfrequently  become  stationary,  and  are 
liable  after  a  time  to  imdergo  degenerative  changes  and  to  shrink.  Similar 
tumours  are  occasionally  developed  in  the  ovary. 

Symptoms. — In  addition  to  the  special  symptoms  due  to  their  weight, 
to  their  pressure  on  neighbouring  organs,  such  as  the  rectum  and  bladder, 
to  their  interference  with  parturition,  and  to  their  influence  over  the 
uterine  functions,  myomata  frequently  form  masses  which  rise  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  may  be  recognised  through  the  parietes  as 
hard,  rounded,  or  nodulated  tumours.  Such  tumours  necessarily  vary  in 
size,  form,  and  position,  and  are  generally  unsymmetrical.  Independently 
of  vaginal  examination,  their  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  utems, 
their  shape  and  density,  their  slow  grovrth,  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  arisen,  and  the  absence  of  involvement  of  lymphatic  glands 
and  remote  organs,  and  generally  of  progressive  cachexia,  wiU  usually 
enable  an  accurate  diagnosis  to  be  made.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  pedunculated  tumours  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  become  attached 
to  other  parts,  and,  especially  after  pregnancy,  to  be  left  in  comparatively 
remote  situations,  and  thus  to  simulate  renal  or  hepatic  tiuiours,  or 
tumours  of  other  organs. 

8.  Malignant  disease  is  Uable  to  affect  all  the  organs  under  oonsiden- 
tion.  The  uterus  is  a  frequent  seat  of  its  primary  development ;  but  this 
organ  may  also  be  affected  secondarily.  As  a  primary  disease  it  usually 
commences  between  the  ages  of  thirty -five  and  fifty ;  and  generaUy  takes 
its  origin  in  the  cervix  or  os.  Carcinoma  is  probably  its  most  common 
form,  but  epitheUoma  and  sarcoma  are  neither  of  them  rare.  The  ovaries, 
also,  are  not  very  unfrequently  the  seat  of  cancerous  or  sarcomatous  growths. 
These  may  be  primary  in  them  or  secondary  to  growths  elsewhere.  They 
are  generally  associated  with  similar  disease  in  either  the  atems,  the 
peritoneum,  or  other  abdominal  organs.  Ovarian  malignant  disease  results 
for  the  most  part  in  the  development  of  lobulated  masses,  which  in  their 
general  outlines  are  not  unlike  ovarian  cystic  tumours ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
common  for  mahgnant  disease  of  the  ovaries  to  be  associated  with  the 
development  of  cysts. 

The  symptoms  of  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  need  not  detain  us. 
And  with  respect  to  those  of  malignant  disease  of  the  ovaries,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  tumours  would  probably  in  themselves  be  undistingnisb- 
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sable  from  ordinary  ovarian  tumours,  and  that  their  recognition  as  being 
dependent  on  malignant  disease  must  rest  upon  the  progress  of  the  case, 
the  development  of  tumours  elsewhere,  the  early  appearance  of  cachexia, 
■and  the  rapid  downward  tendency  of  the  case. 

C.  Cystic  Tumours. 

Causation  and  morbid  arMtomy. — Cysts  may  arise  either  in  the  uterus, 
Fallopian  tubes,  or  ovaries,  or  in  connection  with  the  peritoneal  aspect  of 
these  organs  or  their  ligaments. 

1.  Dilatation  of  tlie  uterus  may  be  caused  by  accumulation  of  menstrual 
fluid,  owing  either  to  obstruction  at  the  os  uteri  or  to  imperforate  hymen 
•or  vagina.  This  is  an  affection  of  early  Ufe.  At  a  later  period,  owing  to 
obliteration  of  the  os,  or  to  its  obstruction  by  tumours  or  other  causes,  the 
uterus  may  become  distended  by  the  glairy  secretion  of  its  mucous  sur- 
iiace.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  the  uterus  rarely  attains  a  greater 
size  than  the  fist ;  under  the  former  it  may  slowly  acquire  the  bulk  of 
the  gravid  organ,  or  even  surpass  it.  The  uterus  may  also  be  distended 
with  blood. 

2.  The  Fallopian  tube  occasionally  undergoes  dilatation.  This  con- 
dition is  secondary  to  its  closure  or  obstruction,  generally  at  or  near  its 
junction  with  the  uterus.  The  affected  tube  becomes  elongated,  tortuous, 
and  sacculated  and  increasingly  dilated  towards  its  fimbriated  extre- 
noity.     Here  it  occasionally  measures  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

3.  Parovarian  cysts  are  occasionally  developed  in  the  fold  of  peritoneum 
lying  between  the  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube.  They  commonly  remain  of 
small  size,  and  of  no  practical  importance.  They  are  apt,  however,  to  at- 
tain large  dimensions,  and  then,  like  an  ovarian  cyst,  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  firont  of  the  abdomen  firom  the  ensiform  cartilage  down  to  the  pubes. 
They  are  usually  unilocular,  thin-walled,  and  filled  with  a  limpid  watery 
fluid,  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  containing  little  or  no  albumen,  and 
presenting  a  considerable  quantity  of  common  salt.  Their  contents 
hence  closely  resemble  those  of  hydatid  cysts,  for  which  in  fact  they 
may  be  mistaken.  Moreover  they  are  occasionally  somewhat  flaccid, 
and  on  percussion  yield  a  prolonged  thrill  not  milike  the  hydatid  fre- 
mitus. Their  situation  corresponds  to  that  of  ovarian  cysts.  They 
are  distinguishable  from  these,  however,  partly  by  the  nature  of  their 
contents,  partly  by  the  fact  that  they  are  often  cured  permanently  by  a 
single  tapping. 

4.  Ovarian  cysts. — But  by  far  the  most  common  and  important  cystic 
tumours  are  those  which  arise  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary.  These  may 
be  simple  or  compound ;  may  vary  in  size  &om  that  of  a  marble  up  to  a 
bulk  far  beyond  that  of  the  pregnant  uterus ;  and  may  form  either  a  uni- 
formly rounded  or  ovoid  mass,  or  an  irregiilar  lobulated  tumour.  They 
may  be  limited  to  one  ovary,  or,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  may  affect 
both  organs  in  unequal  degrees. 

Cystic  tmnours  of  the  ovary  are  rare  before  puberty.  But  from  twenty 
^r  twenty-five  upwards  tliey  are  not  unfrequent.   They  are  most  commonly 
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met  with  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  The  disease  ctmimeiicea 
yritii  the  development  of  one  or  more  small  cysts,  in  the  snbstanee  of  the 
ovary.  These  gradually  increase  in  size ;  and  as  they  grow  other  cysts 
arise  in  relation  with  tliem,  either  in  the  ovary  itself,  or,  if  all  manifest 
ovarian  stractore  have  disappeared,  in  the  substance  of  the  cyst- walls— a 
process  which  tends  to  go  on  indefinitely  as  well  in  the  walls  of  the  seom- 
dary  and  all  other  later  generations  of  cysts,  as  in  those  of  the  primary  cysts. 
The  result  is  the  development  of  a  more  or  less  complicated  cystic  mass 
the  characters  of  which  differ  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

In  some  cases  the  secondary  cysts  tend  largely  to  grow  from  the  outer 
svirfeice  of  the  primary  cysts,  and  hence  the  tumour  soon  acquires  a  marked 
lobulated  character ;  in  some  cases  they  appear  mainly  in  the  thickness  of 
the  party-walls  between  adjoining  cysts,  and  the  tumour  becomes  mnlti- 
locular,  and  presents  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  in  its  structure  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  air-bubbles  in  a  viscid  fluid  ;  in  other  cases  the  new  growths 
are  developed  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  inner  snrfEtce  of  the  cysts,  and 
project  or  grow  into  their  interior.  The  last  mode  of  development  presents 
several  varieties :  in  some  instances  papillte,  villi  or  pedunculated  cysts 
spring  in  groups  from  the  lining  membrane ;  in  some  instances,  and  on  the 
whole  more  frequently,  these  intra-cystic  growths  resemble  those  from 
which  they  spring,  themselves  give  origin  to  others,  and  thus  tend  gradnaUj 
to  fill  and  even  to  distend  the  cavity  which  they  occupy. 

The  proportionate  development  of  the  constituent  cysts  presents  great 
differences.  In  some  instances  one  cyst  becomes  so  large  relatively  to  the 
others  that  the  tumour  becomes  practically  unilocular.  In  others  the  cysts 
are  so  numerous  and  small  that  the  tumour  appears  to  be  nearly  solid. 
And  between  these  extremes  all  varieties  may  be  met  with.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tumours  is  due  not  solely  to  the  formation  of  new  cysts,  but  in 
great  measure  to  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities  already  in  existence.  This  is 
effected  partly  by  the  stretching  of  their  parietes  by  their  accumulating 
contents,  and  partly  by  the  yielding  of  their  parietes  at  points  and  the 
consequent  coalescence  of  neighbouring  cysts — a  process  which  may  be 
readily  observed  in  all  its  stages  in  most  ovarian  tumours. 

The  contents  of  ovarian  cysts  differ  largely.  In  many  cases  they  are 
colourless ;  but  they  are  often  yeUow,  brown,  or  green.  They  may  be 
transparent  as  water,  or  opaline,  or  perfectly  opaque.  They  may  be  limpid, 
but  are  more  usually  glairy  or  viscid,  and  not  unfrequently  are  thick,  and 
glue-  or  jelly-like.  When  thick  they  often  present  a  whitish  or  brownish 
sediment.  Chemically  they  contain  modified  albumen,  and  either  mucus 
or  colloid  matter,  and  sometimes  altered  blood.  Corpuscles  of  various 
kinds,  more  or  less  degenerated,  are  generally  present ;  sometimes  pus. 
Cholesterine  is  often  observed. 

The  walls  of  ovarian  tumours  vary  greatly  in  thickness.  Sometimes 
they  are  as  thin  as  tissue-paper  and  perfectly  pellucid.  Much  more  fre- 
quently they  are  thick  and  tough,  though  varying  in  thickness  in  different 
parts.  The  outer  parietes,  like  the  party-walls  between  cysts,  have  in  the 
progress  of  their  growth  a  tendency  to  become  attenuated  and  to  give  way 
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at  points.  In  thin-walled  tumours  free  communications  are  occasionally 
thus  established  between  the  cysts  and  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  con- 
sequently becomes  distended  with  their  profuse  secretion.  And  even  iu 
thick-walled  cysts  such  communications,  attended  with  escape  of  contents, 
axe  not  im&eqnent.  The  walls  of  ovarian  tumours  consist  mainly  of  con- 
nective tissue,  in  which  are .  not  unfreqnently  found  microscopic  cysts,  to- 
gether with  patches  or  masses  of  cell-growth  having  some  resemblance  ta 
sarcomatous  or  adenoid  tissue. 

Among  the  various  consequences  of  ovarian  cystic  tumours  may  be 
enumerated  :  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  or  suppuration ;  rupture  of 
the  cysts  with  the  discharge  of  their  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ; 
the  communication  of  suppurating  cysts  with  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  other 
neighbouring  hollow  viscera;  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  or  ascites;  and 
pressure  on  tJie  bladder,  rectum,  ureters,  or  iliac  veins,  with  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  such  pressure. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  uterus  dilated  by  fluid  contents  takes 
the  ordinary  form,  and  occupies  the  usual  situation,  of  the  gravid  organ ; 
and  from  these  and  other  considerations  the  nature  of  the  lesion  can  always 
be  pretty  readily  ascertained.  For  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  however, 
ttnd  of  those  of  dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  we  must  refer  to  works  upon 
the  special  diseases  of  women. 

Ovarian  cystic  tumours,  in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth,  either  are 
onattended  with  symptoms,  or  produce  discomfort  by  sinking  into  the 
pelvis  and  interfering  by  pressure  with  the  functions  of  one  or  other  of  the 
neighbouring  pelvic  organs.  At  this  period  they  are  probably  detectible 
through  the  abdominal  parietes,  or  by  vaginal  examination.  With  the 
pn^ess  of  their  enlargement  they  rise  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
ultimately  in  some  cases  produce  enormous  distension,  displacing  the 
abdominal  viscera,  and  even  by  direct  or  indirect  pressure  on  the  diaphragm 
interfering  with  the  respiratory  functions.  An  ovarian  tumour  of  moderate 
size  can  generaUy  be  recognised  as  ovarian :  by  its  obvious  connection  with 
one  or  other  of  the  iliac  regions,  whence  probably  it  extends  into  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  abdomen ;  by  its  irregularity  of  form  and  the  various 
degrees  of  resistance  of  its  several  lobules,  with  the  probable  distinct 
fluctuation  of  some ;  by  its  dulness  on  percussion ;  by  its  displacement  of 
the  intestines,  and  its  mobiUty ;  and  by  the  absence  of  pain,  tenderness, 
cachexia,  and  secondary  growths,  When  it  has  attained  a  large  size,  all 
evidence  of  its  commencement  at  one  side  of  the  abdomen  has  probably 
disappeared.  But  there  is  usually  even  then  distinct  evidence  of  its 
development  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in  the  fact  that  the 
intestines  are  displaced  upwards  and  laterally;  so  that,  in  addition  to 
tumour,  there  is  complete  dulness  on  percussion  from  the  pubes  upwards 
and  outwards.  The  intestinal  resonance  can  generally  be  distinguished 
in  the  flank,  and  that  due  to  the  stomach,  transverse  colon,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  small  intestines  above.  The  tumour  in  this  case  also  is  pro- 
bably irregular  as  to  both  form  and  resistance  ;  but  it  frequently  happens, 
that  one  or  two  cysts  preponderate   largely  over  the  others,  and  that 
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distinct  fluctuation  may  be  felt  in  them.  In  some  instances  the  bulk  of 
the  tumour  consists  of  a  single  cyst ;  and  the  tumour  may  then  not  only 
fluctuate  distinctly  but  present  a  &irly  uniform  rounded  shape.  Pain, 
tenderness,  and  fever  are  not  necessary  accompaniments  of  ovarian 
tumours ;  but  these  phenomena  and  others  may  arise  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  They  depend  on  the  supervention  of  one  or  more 
of  those  complications  which  have  been  previously  entimerated — namely, 
inflammation  in  the  cysts  or  in  the  peritoneum  which  surrouudfi  them, 
the  development  of  ascites,  or  pressure  on  the  pelvic  organs.  ^Vhen 
the  tumour  becomes  very  large,  the  patient's  gait  resembles  that  of  a 
pregnant  woman ;  the  legs  get  congested  and  anasaroous ;  loss  of  appetite 
and  perhaps  vomiting  supervene ;  and  the  breath  becomes  short.  Ulti- 
mately progressive  emaciation  and  asthenia  come  on. 

Ovarian  tumours  are  generally  easy  of  diagnosis.  They  are  apt  some- 
times to  be  confounded  with  uterine,  hydatid,  or  other  growths  springing 
from  the  pelvis,  and  indeed  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  them. 
When  of  large  size  and  mainly  mono-cystic  they  may  be  mistaken  for 
.a.scitic  accumulations.  But  the  anterior  position  of  the  ovarian  tumour ; 
the  existence  of  resonance  above  and  in  the  flank  and  of  dulness  over  the 
whole  of  the  tumour ;  the  tendency  for  the  abdomen  to  be  thick  rather 
than  wide,  and  to  present  some  degree  of  irregularity  of  form  ;  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  change  in  the  level  of  the  hne  separating  the  doll 
from  the  resonant  regions  when  the  patient  shifts  her  position,  are  usually 
sufficient  to  enable  an  accurate  diagnosis  to  be  made.  But  aacites  is  apt 
to  come  on  in  the  course  of  ovarian  dropsy,  and  hence  the  two  conditifflis 
.are  not  unfrequently  associated. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ovarian  cystic  tiunours  alone  calls  for 
remark  here.  And  even  in  reference  to  this  subject  we  have  little  to  saj. 
Drugs  have  no  influence  direct  or  indirect  over  them.  Of  course  if  inflam- 
mation arise,  the  treatment  usually  adopted  for  peritonitis  may  be  had 
recourse  to  ;  if  the  patient  be  weak  and  emaciated,  tonics  and  nutritioiB 
diet  may  be  prescribed  ;  if  she  be  suffering  materially  from  the  bulk  of  the 
tumour  and  its  pressure  on  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  or  other  organs,  it 
may  be  tapped.  But  the  only  efficacious  treatment  is  by  the  knife.  The 
success  of  ovariotomy,  or  removal  of  the  ovarian  tumour  by  operation,  has 
been  so  great  of  recent  years,  especially  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Sir  Spenoer 
Wells,  that  all  other  forms  of  treatment  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  ex- 
cepting for  those  cases  which  from  various  circumstances  are  unsuitaUe 
for  the  radical  cure. 


m.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PELVIC  PERITONEUM  AND 
CONNECTIVE  TISSUE. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  section  without  directing  attention  to  the  re- 
markable tendency  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  pehis,  as  there  is  also  in 
iihat  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  for  diseases  originating  in  one  wgan 
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to  implicate  other  organs  in  the  vicinity,  and  for  affections  therefore 
originally  distinct  to  cause  almost  identical  ultimate  results. 

Inflammations  commencing  in  the  ovary,  ntems,  or  vagina,  in  the 
rectum,  csecum,  or  bladder,  in  the  serous  membrane  covering  these 
organs,  or  in  the  connective  tissue  which  invests  them,  or  in  connection 
'with  the  bones  or  joints  of  the  pelvis,  are  all  apt  to  involve  pelvic  peri- 
tonitis, with  adhesions,  infiltration  and  induration  of  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  pelvis,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  which  may  burrow  in  various 
directions  and  open  into  the  bladder,  vagina,  or  rectum,  or  superficially  in 
the  perinsBum,  above  the  pubes,  in  the  groin,  or  in  the  buttock.  Further, 
as  has  before  been  pointed  out,  abscesses  may  gravitate  from  any  of  the 
parts  situated  in  the  abdomen  or  chest  along  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue, 
and  thus  induce  the  same  consequences  in  the  pelvis  as  though  they  had 
originated  there. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  consequences  of 
tubercular  disease  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes,  of  the  prostate  and 
vesiculse  seminale^,  and  of  the  bladder,  the  clinical  phenomena  of  which 
are  mainly  those  of  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  same  organs. 

Malignant  disease  of  whatever  kind  soon  spreads  by  continuity  from 
the  part  in  which  it  originates,  and  impUcates  all  organs  in  its  vicinity. 
If  it  commence  in  the  uterus  or  vagina,  it  speedily  infiltrates  the  surround- 
ing connective  tissue,  and  then  presently  involves,  on  the  one  hand  the 
bladder,  on  the  other  the  rectum,  leading  to  free  communication  between 
these  several  viscera.  Similarly  mahgnant  disease,  commencing  in  the 
rectum  or  anus,  in  the  bladder,  or  parts  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  in 
the  connective  tissue  investing  these  parts,  or  growing  from  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  pelvic  bones,  tends  to  the  ultimate  production  of  exactly 
similar  results — to  the  formation,  in  fact,  of  a  common  excavation  into 
which  the  several  pelvic  organs  sooner  or  later  discharge  their  contents. 

In  the  above  cases,  but  mainly  in  that  of  malignant  disease,  other  con- 
sequences are  Uable  to  ensue,  more  especially,  perhaps,  implication  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  laying  open  of  vessels  with  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less 
abundant  hemorrhage,  and  the  involvement  of  nerves,  particularly  those 
of  the  sacral  plexus,  with  the  production  of  local  pain  and  tenderness  and 
of  pain  taking  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  and  mistakable  for  sciatica, 
■and  apt  to  be  followed  by  wasting  of  the  muscles  and  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Further,  obstruction  of  the  ureters  with  consequent  hydro-nephrosis,  reten- 
tion of  urine,  impediment  to  the  discharge  of  faeces,  tenesmus,  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  and  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  or  of  the  organs  of 
generation,  are  all  liable  to  occur  in  different  cases  at  different  periods  in 
their  progress. 
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Chap.  VIL— DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF 
LOCOMOTION. 

I.    RHEUMATISM.    [Bheumatic  Fever.) 

Definition. — The  term  rheumatism  is  often  applied  to  all  inflammatorj 
or  painful  affections  of  the  fibrous  aud  muscular  tissues  which  are  not 
clearly  referrible  to  injury,  gout,  pysemia  or  any  other  well-recognised 
specific  disease.  With  more  precision  it  is  used  of  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  joints  and  other  fibrous  tissues  which,  depending  apparently  on 
some  general  or  constitutional  morbid  state,  have  a  tendency  to  migrate, 
or  spread,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  metastasis. 

Causation. — The  essential  causes  of  rheumatism  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  pneumonia,  and  many  other  varieties  of  idiopathic  in- 
flammation— namely,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  sudden  chills,  and  long- 
continued  exposure  to  any  cooling  influence  which  exercise  or  clothing 
fails  to  coimteract.  Getting  wet  through,  and  even  having  the  feet  damp 
and  cold  for  any  length  of  time,  are  common  examples  of  the  methods  by 
which  these  agencies  act.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  there  are 
many  predisposing  causes  which  exert  an  important  influence  over  the 
production  of  rheumatism.  If  we  may  accept  the  results  of  statistical 
enquiries,  it  seems  clearly  proved  that  the  children  of  rheumatic  parents 
are  on  the  whole  more  hable  to  suffer  than  those  who  come  of  a  non- 
rheumatic  stock.  Age  certainly  has  some  influence,  for  young  inf&nts 
seldom  if  ever  are  attacked  with  rheumatism,  and  the  old,  when  they 
suffer,  suffer  mainly  &om  its  chronic  forms,  or  from  its  sequels.  It  is 
probably  most  common  as  an  acute  disease  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
thirty.  Sex  has  Uttle  influence,  for  although  males  on  the  whole  are 
oftener  affected  than  females,  the  difference  is  probably  entirely  referrible 
to  the  influence  of  their  respective  avocations.  The  most  important  of 
the  predisposing  causes  are :  first,  the  fact  of  having  previously  had  an 
attack  of  rheumatism ;  and  second,  the  condition  of  the  patient's  health 
at  the  time  of  exposure.  It  is  well  known  that  those  who  are  suffering 
from  scarlet  fever,  those  who  have  gonorrhoea,  and  women  immediately 
after  child-birth  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attacked  with  rheumatism, 
which  then  often  becomes  modified  in  character.  Further,  inasmuch  as 
rheumatism  depends  essentially  on  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  other 
aUied  conditions,  it  is  of  specially  common  occurrence  in  cold,  damp,  and 
more  particularly  variable  climates,  and  during  those  seasons  of  the  year 
in  wliich  these  conditions  prevail. 

Morbid  anatoviy. — With  one  or  two  remarkable  exceptions,  to  be 
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presently  adverted  to,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  rheumatism  calls  for  little 
comment.  The  affected  joints  present  hypersemia  of  the  synovial  fringes 
and  of  the  parietal  layer  of  th^  synovial  membrane,  with  excessive  effusion 
of  synovial  fluid  into  their  cavities  and  exudation  of  serum  into  the  soft 
tissues  around.  The  former  fluid  may  either  still  present  the  ordinary 
characters  of  synovia,  or  be  turbid,  milliy,  or  flocculent.  On  microscopic 
examination,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  synovial  surfiEuse  will  be  found 
swollen  and  plump,  more  or  less  fatty,  and  in  some  cases  converted  into 
granule  cells ;  and  similar  organisms,  together  with  cells  of  pus  or  mucus, 
-will  be  recognised  in  the  synovial  fluid.  Changes  also  go  on  (according 
to  Gomil  and  Banvier)  in  the  articular  cartilages.  These  depend  mainly 
on  nutritive  irritation  of  the  cartilage  cells,  which  swell  up,  assume  a 
globular  form,  and  according  to  the  usual  routine  (commencii^  with 
division  of  the  nuclei)  become  filled  with  secondary  cells,  which  speedily 
acquire  special  secondary  capsules.  This  condition  does  not  involve  the 
whole  extent  of  cartilage ;  but  occurs  in  scattered  spots  which,  when  they 
implicate  the  surface,  reveal  themselves  to  the  naked  eye  by  their  pro- 
minence and  comparative  softness.  Striation  of  the  hyaline  matter  of  the 
cartilage  frequently  attends  this  process ;  and  as  this  is  mainly  vertical 
in  its  direction,  the  cartilage  may  sooner  or  later  acquire  a  velvety 
character.  Bheumatic  inflammation  rarely  results  either  in  suppuration 
or  in  permanent  disorganisation  of  the  parts  affected.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  joint  suppurates ;  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  takes 
place ;  and  sometimes  the  tissues  external  to  the  cavity  become  infiltrated 
with  inflammatory  lymph,  matted  together,  and  indurated.  Drs.  T. 
Barlow  and  Warner  have  called  attention  to  the  development,  in  the 
course  of  rheumatism,  of  subcutaneous  fibrous  nodules,  varying  for  the 
most  part  between  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  and  that  of  an  almond,  but 
occasionally  reaching  larger  dimensions ;  which  occur  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  joints,  especially  about  the  back  of  the  elbows,  the  margins  of 
the  patellffi,  and  the  malleoli,  but  may  be  looked  for  also  in  relation  with 
the  vertebral  spines,  the  iliac  crests,  the  clavicles,  the  extensor  tendons  of 
the  f«et  and  hands,  the  ears,  the  temporal  ridges,  the  superior  curved  line 
of  the  occiput,  and  the  forehead.  The  skin  is  generaUy  freely  movable  over 
them,  and  they  are  slightly  movable  over  the  fibrous  textures  upon  which 
they  lie.  They  are  chiefly  met  with  in  young  children.  Dr.  Barlow,  who 
observes  that  they  are  generally  associated  with  heart  disease,  is  inclined 
to  think  that  they  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions which  form  the  basis  of  valvular  disease.  The  effects  of  rheumatic 
inflammation,  discoverable  post  mortem  in  most  other  fibrous  tissues 
liable  to  be  affected,  are  trivial,  and  need  no  special  consideration. 

The  lesions  of  exceptional  importance  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  are  rheumatic  affections  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  and  similar 
affections  more  rarely  involving  the  lungs  and  pleurae.  These  are  more 
particularly  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia,  which 
are  all  fully  discussed  elsewhere  under  their  respective  names.  In  acute 
rheumatism  the  blood  always  contains  a  large  excess  of  fibrine,  and  it  is 
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common  after  death  to  find  large  fibrinous  coagnia  in  the  cavities  of  the- 
heart  and  large  vessels. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  rheumatism  are  liaUe  to 
great  variety;  and  especially  they  are  liable  to  vary  according  as  the 
rheumatism  is  confined  to  certain  organs  or  tissues,  or  becomes  a  more 
general  disorder.  The  differences,  indeed,  between  these  two  forms  of  the 
disease  are  so  great  that  many  regard  them  as  entirely  distinct  affections. 

The  first  form  is  generally  traceable  to  the  direct  exposore  to  cold  or 
wet  of  the  part  which  becomes  affected ;  it  is  often  chronic  in  its  coarse 
and  intractable,  yet  by  no  means  necessarily  attended  with  indications  of 
constitutional  disorder.  Sometimes  it  affects  the  fibrous  structures  ot 
the  soles  of  the  feet  ;  sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region 
{lumbago) ;  sometimes  the  great  sciatic  nerve  {sciatica) ;  sometimes  the 
intercostal  muscles ;  sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  neck  or  shoulder,  and 
especially,  perhaps,  the  stemo-mastoid  {stiff  neck,  torticollis) ;  in  all  (tf 
which  cases  the  local  symptoms  generaUy  sufiSce  for  the  identification 
both  of  the  part  affected  and  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder. 

The  more  general  and  acute  form  of  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  ferer, 
as  it  is  often  called,  sometimes  comes  on  without  warning,  with  elevation 
of  temperature,  alternate  heats  and  chills,  possibly  rigors,  and  other  usual 
indications  of  high  fever,  upon  which,  in  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  a  day  or 
two,  the  characteristic  local  phenomena  supervene.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  acute  symptoms  of  the  general  disorder  suddenly  follow 
upon  slight  rheumatic  pains  which  have  been  for  some  time  flying  about 
the  limbs,  or  have  been  limited  to  some  muscle,  or  fibrous  expansion,  or 
joint ;  or  in  the  course  of  one  of  those  varieties  of  localised  rheumatism 
which  have  already  been  enumerated.  But  however  the  acute  attack 
begins,  its  symptoms  (apart  from  differences  due  to  variations  in  severity 
and  the  occurrence  of  complications)  present  a  great  and  striking  sim- 
plicity. 

The  parts  which  usually  and  chiefly  suffer  are  the  larger  joints,  especi- 
ally the  wrists,  elbows,  ankles,  and  knees;  but  no  joint  enjoys  immunity; 
and  thus  not  only  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints,  and  those  of  the  spiral 
column,  but  those  also  of  the  clavicle,  and  those  even  of  the  carpus  and 
tarsus,  fingers  and  toes  are  all  liable  to  be  affected  in  the  coarse  of  an 
attack.  Further,  the  muscles  of  the  Umbs  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
by  no  means  unfrequently  suffer.  The  affected  joints  become  very  painfbl 
and  tender,  so  that  the  patient  dares  not  move  them  and  cannot  bear  that 
they  be  moved  for  him  or  touched,  or  even  that  his  bed  be  shaken.  They 
usually  also  swell,  partly  from  effusion  into  the  synovial  cavity,  partly 
from  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  swelling 
is  always  most  manifest  in  connection  with  those  joints  which  are  least 
thickly  covered,  especially,  therefore,  those  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
wrists,  elbows,  ankles,  and  knees.  It  is  mainly  in  these  same  joints,  and 
along  the  course  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  relation  with  them, 
that  siiperficial  inflammatory  congestion,  which  is  often  absent,  is  seen. 
Bheumatio  inflammation  is  generally  characterised,  not  only  hj  its  ten- 
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dencj  to  attack  jointa  successively,  but  by  its  relatively  short  duration  in 
any  one  joint.  Thus,  for  the  most  part,  each  joint  which  is  implicated 
becomes  painful,  swoUen,  perhaps  obviously  congested,  and  recovers  its 
normal  condition,  all  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours ; 
and  as  a  rule  neither  pitting  nor  desquamation  ensues.  And  thus,  again,, 
we  often  find  that  only  one  or  two  joints  are  acutely  affected  at  a  time  ; 
or  that,  if  the  patient  complains  of  general  implication  of  the  joints,  some 
present  the  earliest  indications  of  inflammation,  and  others  have  attained 
their  highest  point,  whilst  most  are  in  various  stages  of  convalescence. 
There  is  nothing  protective  in  one  attack  of  inflammation  of  a  joint 
against  subsequent  attacks  in  the  same  joint ;  and  hence  the  implication 
of  any  one  of  these  organs  may  be  repeated  indefinitely  in  the  course  of 
the  same  attack  of  rheumatism. 

The  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  in  some  respects  almost  as 
characteristic  as  the  joint  affection  itself.  The  temperature  is  sometimes 
elevated  only  a  degree  or  two,  rarely  rises  above  105°,  and  generally  falls 
short  of  this  maximum  by  one  or  two  degrees.  It  is  liable  to  diurnal 
variations,  which,  although  there  is  commonly  a  morning  remission  and 
an  evening  exacerbation,  are  on  the  whole  irregular  and  untypical.  Rigors 
are  sometimes  present.  The  skin  almost  always  yields  excessively  copious 
sweats,  which  (although  not  actually  more  acid  than  healthy  perspiration) 
are  attended  with  a  peculiar  and  almost  pathognomonic  sour  smell. 
These,  by  their  profuseness  and  long  continuance,  generally  induce  an 
emption  of  sudamina,  which  are  often  seated  on  congested  bases,  and  then 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  eczema.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  but  not  generally 
in  adults  to  beyond  100  or  110 ;  it  is  regular,  and  as  a  rule  full  and 
bounding.  The  respirations  are  somewhat  accelerated ;  the  tbngue  is  for 
the  most  part  thickly  coated  with  a  moist  creamy  fur,  and  occasionally 
becomes  dry,  brown,  and  fissured.  There  is  ffdlure  of  appetite  with 
excessive  thirst.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated.  The  urine  is 
scanty,  of  high  specific  gravity,  high-coloured  and  acid ;  contains  abun- 
dant urates,  which,  with  crystals  of  uric  acid,  commonly  deposit  on 
cooling ;  and  presents  an  excess  of  urea  and  extractives,  with  a  deficiency 
of  chlorides.  The  patient  is  restless,  often  pallid,  wears  an  aspect  of 
weariness,  anxiety,  or  pain,  but  rarely  presents  delirium  or  other  forms  of 
mental  disturbance. 

There  is  no  definite  limit  to  the  duration  of  acute  rheumatism.  Some- 
times the  patient  recovers  completely  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  or  of 
a  week  ;  more  commonly  the  disease  persists  for  several  weeks ;  and  not 
unfrequently  it  becomes  chronic,  or  is  continued  by  successive  relapses  for 
a  much  longer  period.  It  is  generally  observed  that  those  cases  in  which 
the  small  joints  are  specially  affected  are  of  longer  duration  than  those  in 
which  the  larger  joints  mainly  suffer.  And,  further,  the  febrile  symptoms 
often  subside,  while  certain  of  the  joints  pass  into  a  chronic  condition  of 
disease.  Sometimes,  owing  to  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  certain  joints 
remain  weak  for  an  almost  indefinite  time ;  sometimes  they  continue  stiff, 
swollen,  and  tender  ;  sometimes  dislocation  takes  place,  or  the  opposed 
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surfaces  cohere,  or  the  soft  tissues  around  get  matted  together  with  chrome 
inflammatory  infiltration,  and  the  joints  consequently  become  fixed  or 
otherwise  permanently  impaired.     Suppuration  seldom  occurs. 

The  complications  of  rheumatism  are  numerous  and  important.    It 
may,  however,  be  a  question  whether  some  of  the  so-called  complications 
should  not  rather  be  regarded  as  rutegral  parts  of  the  disease  equally  with 
the  inflammation  of  the  joints.    Bheumatism  is  characterised  essentially 
by  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  structures ;  for  the  most  part  (as  has  been 
pointed  out)  it  is  those  of  the  joints  which  suffer,  but  those  connected 
with  muscles,  nerves,  and  &sci{e  are  also  liable  to  be  involved.    But  of  all, 
excepting  those  of  the  joints,  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  heart  are  most 
frequently  implicated ;  and,  indeed,  the  heart  in  this  respect  might  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  joints,  for  it  is  at  least  quite  as  liable  to  sufl'er  as 
any  one  of  them.    In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
«8pecially  in  young  persons,  the  heart  becomes  involved  in  the  course  ol 
the  disease  ;  occasionally  the  heart  affection  precedes  that  of  the  joints, 
and  it  may  even  be  the  only  local  rheumatic  manifestation.     The  ex«^ 
numerical  relation  between  heart  disease  and  rhetmiatism  is  very  difficult 
to  determine ;  partly  because  slight  attacks  of  pericardial  inflammatiiHi 
and  the  scanty  formation  of  warty  masses  on  the  auricular  aspect  of  the 
mitral  valve  may  very  readily  escape  detection  during  life  ;  partly  because, 
when  once  an  attack  of  rheumatism  has  occurred  with  distinct  cudiae 
eomplication,  it  is  often  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  or  not  in  subse- 
quent attacks  further  cardiac  mischief  has  accrued.     The  endocardiom 
suffers  more  commonly  than  the  pericardium.     The  symptoms  and  con- 
sequences of  the  various  cardiac  lesions  are  all  fully  discussed  elsewhere ; 
we  may,  however,  point  out  that  the  supervention  of  cardiac  complicatioo 
is  often  attended  with  such  slightiy  pronounced  symptoms  that  it  may 
either  pass  unnoticed  or  only  be  discovered  on  casual  physical  examiiu- 
tion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  s}miptoms  are  sometimes  so  g^ve  and 
dangerous  that  they  entirely  overshadow  those  of  the  general  rheumatie 
attack.    It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  in  every  case  of  rheumatism,  no 
matter  how  slight  it  is,  the  condition  of  the  heart  should  be  carefoUj 
watched.     Pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis,  again,  are  not  uncommon 
complications  of  acute  rheumatisn). ;  of  these,  pleurisy  is  probably  the 
most  characteristic.    Peritonitis,  too,  occasionally  supervenes  ;  as  also  do 
jaundice  and  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  sclerotic.     The  subontaneooa 
fibrous  nodules,  which  are  occasionally  observed,  are  seldom  the  seat  d 
tenderness  or  pain  ;  they  vary  as  to  number  and  distribution,  rarely  last 
more  than  a  few  weeks  each,  and  often  appear  successively  or  in  crops. 
Skin  eruptions  are  very  apt   to  occur  in  the  course  of  rbenmatiEm. 
Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  frequent  presence  of  sndamins; 
other  eruptions  are  mainly  varieties  of  erythema  or  roseola,  and  espedally 
of  those  varieties  included  by  Hebra  under  the  generic  term  of  eiythemt 
multiforme.    They  are  (to  give  them  their  specific  names),  e.  papnlatom, 
e.  circinatum,  e.  marginatum,  and,  besides   these,   e.  nodosum,  tad, 
according  to  Trousseau,  erysipelas. 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  oat  that  onoompUcated  rheumatism,  how- 
«Ter  severe  it  may  be,  is  rarely  attended  with  cerebral  disturbance ;  never- 
theless it  occasionally  happens  that  symptoms  referrible  to  the  central 
nervous  organs  break  out  with  the  suddenness  that  characterises  the  onset 
of  cardiac  mischief,  or  that  of  each  attack  of  joint  inflammation.  The 
occasional  severity  and  fatal  character  of  these  nervous  complications  has 
uot  unnaturally  led  to  the  belief  that  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  cord 
have  become  imphcated  in  the  same  way  as  other  fibrous  structures ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  cases  this  actually  takes  place.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  post-mortem  examination  rarely  gives 
evidence  of  such  implication.  In  some  cases  (especially  if  there  be  recent 
heart  disease  or  pulmonary  complication)  the  patient  may  have  that  kind 
of  delirium  which  so  often  attends  pneumonia  and  various  specific  febrile 
diseases — a  delirium  mostly  occurring  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and 
from  which  he  can  be  easily  roused.  In  some  cases  the  patient  has  (more 
or  less  gradually  developed)  some  form  of  mental  alienation ;  while  quiet  in 
manner  he  gets  suspicious  and  sly,  taciturn  and  morose,  has  hallucinations, 
hears  voices,  sees  visions,  beUeves  that  he  shall  be  poisoned  or  murdered  or 
that  the  police  are  on  his  track,  and  may  at  any  moment  become  violently 
maniacal.  In  some  cases  he  becomes  hemiplegic,  paraplegic,  or  choreic,  or 
even  suffers  from  tetanic  spasms,  with  lock-jaw  and  risus  sardonicus.  From 
all  such  conditions  he  not  imcommonly  recovers  completely,  but  sometimes 
they  are  the  precursors  of  coma  terminating  in  death.  Fatal  coma  is 
ushered  in  variously :  with  lowness  of  spirits,  insanity,  delirium  or  typho- 
mania,  giddiness,  headache,  singing  in  the  ears,  affection  of  the  sight, 
paralyis,  or  convulsions.  Sometimes  it  comes  on  suddenly  with  an 
apoplectic  seizure ;  and  death  may  ensue  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  or  even  in  four  or  five  hours  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  nervous 
symptoms.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  some  of  these  cases  there  is  during 
the  attack  either  an  excessive  flow  of  limpid  urine,  looseness  of  bowels,  or 
both  of  these  conditions. 

Althoogh  as  a  rule  the  temperature  in  rheumatism  does  not  exceed 
106°  it  occasionally  rises  with  great  rapidity  to  107°  or  108°,  or  even  110°, 
111°,  or  112° ;  and  such  excessive  rises  are  almost  invariably  of  fatal  augury. 
They  always  occur  La  association  with  some  of  the  complications  which 
have  been  discussed,  such  as  acute  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease,  or,  above 
all,  cerebral  symptoms.  Their  connection  with  the  first  two  complications 
is  not  di£Scult  to  understand ;  their  connection  with  the  last  is  certainly 
obscure,  and  none  the  less  so  that  in  some  of  the  cases  fatal  with  brain 
symptoms  the  temperature  presents  no  unwonted  rise.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  both  the  nervous  phenomena  and  the  hyperpyrexia  are  ahke 
dependent  on  molecular  disintegration  referrible  to  Uie  presence  of  some 
poisonons  matter  developed  in  the  course  of  the  disease  and  circulating 
with  the  blood ;  in  connection  with  which  suggestion  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  skin  not  only  as  a  rule  ceases  to  perspire  profusely,  but  often 
becomes  dry  Emd  harsh.  Dr.  H.  Weber  draws  attention  to  the  close  re- 
semblance subsisting  between  these  cases  and  cases  of  sunstroke.     The 
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relations  of  rheumatism,  throogh  cardiac  disease,  with  chorea  and  embolism 
are  folly  considered  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  readily  gathered  from  the  foregoing  accomit  that,  indepen- 
dently of  all  so-called  complications,  rheumatism  is  liable  to  present  within 
certain  limits  many  varieties  of  character.  It  may  be  acute,  or  it  may 
assume  a  chronic  form,  and  may,  in  feMst,  continue  with  relapses  for  months 
or  years ;  it  may  attack  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  or  it  may,  as  it  were, 
select  the  smaller  ones  ;  instead  of  temporarily  involving  joint  after  jdiit 
in  irregular  succession  it  may  spend  its  force  on  one  or  two  and  damage 
them  irremediably ;  it  may  cause  inflammation,  mainly  of  the  synovial 
membranes  with  effusion  into  the  synovial  cavities  in  one  case,  mainly  of 
the  soft  tissues  around  the  joints  with  infiltration  of  these  tissues  in 
another,  or  mainly  of  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  muscles  or  nerves  in  a  third ; 
when  developed  in  connection  with  gonorrhoea  it  is  peculiarly  apt  to  become 
intractable  and  to  lead  to  permanent  injury  of  the  affected  joints ;  wheii  it 
arises  after  childbirth  or  in  the  coarse  of  some  of  the  specific  fevers,  the 
inflammation  it  evokes  may  assume  a  suppurative  character.  Yet,  however 
long  the  duration  of  rheumatism,  or  however  severe  or  various  it  may  be  in 
its  local  manifestations,  it  is  seldom  dangerous  to  life,  unless  it  be  through 
the  instrumentality  of  one  or  other  of  the  more  serious  complications  which 
have  been  discussed ;  but  these  are  fatal  in  a  high  d^^ree,  sometimes 
immediately,  more  frequently  at  a  later  period  of  life,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  or  less  slowly  developed  effects  of  the  organic  lesions  of  vital 
organs  which  they  induce. 

Pathology. — It  remains  to  say  a  wordor  two  in  reference  to  the  patho- 
logy of  rheumatism.  Is  it  a  local  disease,  or  is  it  a  constitutional  disease  ? 
Does  it  depend  on  the  presence  of  some  specific  poison  circulating  in  the 
blood,  on  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels,  on  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  or  on  what  ?  These  are  questions  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
impossible  to  discuss  fully  in  the  space  at  our  disposaL  It  seems  to  ns. 
however,  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  rheumatism,  in  respect  of  its 
proximate  cause,  to  distinguish  it  from  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  nejduitis, 
erysipelas,  or  any  other  example  of  local  inflammation  caused  by  expoeore 
to  cold,  or  cognate  conditions.  If  these  be  constitutional  diseases,  so  is 
rheumatism ;  if  they  be  local  diseases,  rheumatism  also  is  in  the  same 
sense  a  local  disease — a  disease,  that  is  to  say,  involving  a  special  tissue, 
but  one  which  happens  to  be  largely  distributed  throughout  the  system. 
That  the  blood  becomes  abnormal  in  rheumatism  is  certain,  andespeeiaily 
is  it  certain  that  it  contains  an  excessive  quantity  of  fibrine  and  of  the 
products  of  disintegration  of  tissue ;  but  these  are  the  mere  consequences 
of  the  rheiunatic  process,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  production  of 
rheumatism  than  the  similar  condition  of  the  blood  in  pneumonia  has  to 
do  with  the  production  of  pneumonia.  The  proximate  cause  of  rheumatism 
has  been  largely  held  to  be  a  poisonous  substance  circulating  in  the  blood, 
and  the  copious  perspirations  have  been  regarded  as  an  effort  of  nature 
for  the  elimination  of  this  poison  ;  it  has  even  been  maintained  that  the 
poison  is  either  lactic  or  some  other  acid.    No  excess,  however,  of  any 
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Bach  acid  has  yet  been  detected  in  the  blood  or  perspiration  of  rheumatic 
patients ;  and  if  there  be  a  rheumatic  poison,  which  is  possible,  its  dis- 
covery is  in  the  future. 

Treatment. — Innumerable  remedies  have  been  vaunted  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism,  yet  it  remains  one  of  the  most  unmanageable  complaints 
which  physicians  can  be  called  upon  to  treat.  Some  advocate  the  use  of 
iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium  in  frequent  medium  doses  ;  some  that  of 
nitrate  of  potash  in  daily  quantities  varying  between  1  and  8  ozs.  largely 
diluted  and  taken  as  a  drink ;  some  that  of  alkalies,  and  more  especially 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  doses  of  from  20  to  80  grains  given  every 
hour  or  two  ;  some  recommend  colchicum,  some  veratria,  some  guaiacum, 
some  quinine,  and  some  opium,  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  and  suffi- 
ciently frequently  repeated  to  induce  their  respective  specific  actions.  Dr. 
Crarrod  prefers  a  combination  of  quinine  and  bicarbonate  of  potash  in 
about  6  and  80  grain  doses  respectively.  Others  trust  mainly  to  local 
treatment :  simple  hot  fomentations,  hot  fomentations  with  which  alkalies 
and  laudanum  have  been  mixed,  counter-irritation  by  means  of  spirit  or 
turpentine,  mustard  plaisters  or  blisters.  Blisters  especially  have  been 
brought  into  prominent  notice  by  Dr.  Herbert  Davies.  Others,  again, 
trust  to  '  packing,'  or  to  vapour,  hot-air,  or  hot- water  baths. 

By  fiir  the  most  valuable  and  efficacious  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism 
is  that  by  salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  soda.  This,  if  given  in  sufficiently 
large  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  has  a  marvellous  power  of  reducing 
fever,  and  at  the  same  time  of  relieving  and  cutting  short  the  local  in- 
flammations and  the  pain  attending  them.  Of  the  above  preparations 
the  salicylate  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  best ;  but  either  may  be 
given  to  an  adult  in  20  or  80  grain  doses  every  two  or  three  hours.  The 
continuance  of  the  drug  must  be  determined  by  its  effects.  So  soon  as 
the  temperature  has  fallen  to  the  normal  and  pain  has  subsided  it  must 
either  be  discontinued  or  be  given  in  smaller  or  less  frequent  doses.  It  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  patient  carefully  during  its  administration,  for 
Tarious  undesirable,  if  not  dangerous,  symptoms  are  liable  to  supervene 
and  to  compel  the  discontinuance  or  diminution  of  the  medicine.  Among 
these  the  more  important  are  albuminuria,  sickness,  noises  in  the  ears, 
deafiiess,  and  especially  delirium. 

As  a  general  rule  a  rheumatic  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  comfortably 
arranged  bed,  well  covered  with  bed-clothes,  and  protected  if  necessary  by 
mechanical  means  from  their  undue  pressure ;  perspiration  should  be  en- 
conraged,  and  the  inflamed  joints  covered  with  cotton  wool ;  pain  should  be 
relieved  and  rest  obtained  by  the  administration  of  opiates ;  thirst  should 
be  appeased  and  secretions  promoted  by  the  administration  of  abundant 
diluents,  such  as  lemonade,  soda-water,  milk,  beef-tea,  and  broths ;  and 
nutrition  should  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  such  food  (mostly  fluid  and 
farinaceous)  as  the  patient  can  be  persuaded  in  reason  to  take.  He  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm  room,  well  ventilated,  yet  free  from  draughts,  from 
which  indeed  he  should  be  protected  by  curtains.  In  addition  some  one 
of  the  lines  of  medicinal  treatment  above  indicated  may  be  pursued,  or 
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counter-irritation  may  be  practised.  As  regards  the  use  of  blisters  ve 
may  state  that  they  do,  according  to  our  own  experience,  afford  ahnost 
immediate  and  marvellous  relief  to  the  pain  of  the  inflamed  joints  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  placed,  and  that  they  may  be  apphed  to 
joint  after  joint  in  the  progress  of  rheumatism  without  any  ill  effect  what- 
ever, but  that  they  do  not  out  short  the  progress  of  the  inflammatiwi 
which  they  relieve,  and  have  no  influence  whatever  over  the  gener^ 
progress  of  the  rheumatic  attack.  Colchioum  is  said  to  be  specially 
efficacious  when  the  rheumatism  is  attended  with  marked  dropsy  of  the 
synovial  cavities ;  and  iodide  of  potassium  or  goaiacnm  is  considered  to  be 
chiefly  beneficial  in  chronic  cases.  During  convalescence  firom  rheumatism, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  cold  and  draughts,  and  the  patient 
should  be  warmly  clothed  in  flannel.  He  should,  moreover,  be  put  on  a 
course  of  quinine  and  iron  or  some  other  tonic,  well  fed,  and  if  necessary 
removed  for  a  time  at  least  to  some  more  genial  neighbourhood. 

When  rheumatism  becomes  chronic,  or  rheumatic  pains  are  a  sonreeof 
trouble  from  time  to  time,  or  the  patient  suffers  from  rheumatism  of  certain 
fasciae,  muscles,  or  nerves,  various  measures  are  open  for  us  to  adopt  for 
his  relief.  Hot-air  baths,  vapour  baths,  hot-water  baths,  Turkish  baths 
frequently  repeated,  are  often  exceedingly  valuable.  Counter-irritation, 
especially  by  means  of  blisters  or  stimulating  liniments,  hot  fomentations, 
the  application  of  belladonna  or  aconitia,  or  even  the  removal  of  blood  by 
leeches,  may  be  of  more  or  less  benefit.  Opiates,  especially  given  by  sub- 
cutaneous injection,  are  often  of  marvellous  efficacy.  For  general  treat- 
ment, we  may  have  recourse  to  the  drugs  supposed  to  be  serviceable  in 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease  ;  but  those  most  likely  to  be  of  use  now  are 
probably  iodide  of  potassium,  guaiacum,  quinine,  iron,  and  other  tonics. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  complications  of  rheimiatisin  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  articles  in  which  these  affections  are  specially  considered. 
We  may,  however,  observe  that  when  cerebral  or  spinal  symptoms  mani- 
fest themselves,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  act  freely  on  the  bowels,  to 
employ  revulsive  treatment,  and  to  place  our  trust  (as  regards  internal 
remedies)  in  opium  and  diffusible  stimulants.  If  hyperpyrexia  come  on 
(if  the  temperature  rise  above  105°  or  106°)  it  may  be  advisable  to 
reduce  it  by  the  application  of  external  cold.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
sponging  the  patient's  body  with  tepid  or  cold  water,  or  by  surrounding 
him  with  sheets  kept  moist  and  cool  by  pouring  water  over  them  from  time 
to  time,  or  best  of  all  by  placing  him  in  a  bath,  the  temperature  of  which 
may  at  the  beginning  stand  at  about  98°,  but  which  is  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  to  60°  or  70°.  The  patient  may  be  subjected  to  such  treat- 
ment for  half  an  hour  or  even  an  hour  at  a  time ;  but  the  propriety  of 
continuing  or  determining  it  must  be  judged  of  by  his  condition.  It 
should  not  be  continued  after  he  begins  to  shiver  or  look  cold,  or  after  his 
temperature  has  been  reduced  to  the  normal.  But  if  the  temperature 
lises  it  may  need  to  be  repeated  frequently  and  at  short  intervals.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  patients  are  often  temporarily  benefited  by  this  treat- 
ment in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  less  certain  that  their  ultimate  re- 
covery is  materially  promoted  by  it. 
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n.  RHEUMATOID    ARTHRITIS.    {Chronic  Bheumatic  Arthritis.) 

Definition. — This  affection,  which  consists  essentially  in  a  chronic  irri- 
tative outgrowth  of  the  cartilages  and  synovial  fringes  of  the  joints,  asso> 
ciated  with  progressive  destruction  of  those  parts  of  the  cartilages  which 
are  most  subjected  to  pressure,  has  been  described  under  various  names, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  '  chronic  rheumatism,'  '  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis,'  '  nodular  rheumatism,'  and  '  arthritis  deformans.' 

Causation, — It  occurs  far  more  frequently  in  women  than  men ;  and 
comes  on  in  them  mostly,  it  is  said,  about  the  period  when  menstruation 
ceases.  It  may,  however,  commence  at  any  time  of  life,  and  has  been  re- 
cognised even  in  young  infEtnts.  Its  cause  is  obscure.  But  it  is  certain : 
that  many  of  those  who  suffer  from  it  have  had  acute  rheumatism  of  the 
ordinary  type  at  some  earher  period  of  life  ;  that  in  some  oases  its  com- 
mencement may  be  clearly  traced  to  those  conditions  which  are  produc- 
tive of  acute  inflammation ;  and  that  most  of  those  who  suffer  from  it  are 
highly  sensitive  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  changes  of  season. 
The  subjects  of  this  affection  are  always  more  or  less  aneemic;  but 
whether  ansemia  and  debility  are  to  be  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  predisposing  causes  in  some  cases,  or  as  consequences  in  others,  is 
exceedingly  doubtful. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  rheumatoid  arthritis  the  morbid  processes  are 
confined  to  the  articular  cartilages  and  synovial  fringes.  The  central 
arese  of  the  cartilages,  to  a  variable  but  gradually  increasing  extent,  ac- 
quire a  velvety  or  villous  character,  get  worn  down  by  degrees,  and  finally 
disappear,  leaving  the  subjacent  bone  exposed,  which  then  assumes  an 
ivory-like  compactness  and  smoothness.  But  while  the  central  portions 
are  thus  disappearing,  the  margins  form  nodular  outgrowths  of  extreme 
irregolarity,  in  size,  shape,  and  arrangement.  The  synovial  fringes  take 
part  in  the  hypertrophic  process,  and  form  bulbous  or  pyriform  excres- 
cences, varying  in  size,  and  often  collected  into  complex  clusters.  They 
are  at  first  fibrous,  but  soon  become  the  seat  of  cartilaginous  growth ;  and 
both  they  and  the  ecchondroses  tend  to  ossify,  and  often  after  a  while  get 
converted  wholly  into  bone.  These  outgrowths  in  some  cases  blend  with 
the  osseous  structure  of  the  epiphysis,  in  some  cases  remain  connected 
with  it  by  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  pedicles,  and  occasionally  break  off. 
The  gradual  progress  of  the  disease  leads  to  the  lateral  expansion  of  the 
joint-surfaces,  to  extreme  irregularity  with  nodular  enlargement  of  the 
margins  of  the  joint-ends  of  the  bones,  and  to  dislocation,  deformity,  and 
immobility.  AU  joints  are  Uable  to  be  thus  afiected — those  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  those  of  the  arms  and  legs,  those  of  the  jaws,  and  even  those  of 
the  spine.  The  early  changes  which  take  place  in  the  cartilages  in  this 
affection  are  enlargement  and  proliferation  of  the  cartilage -cells.  In  the 
central  arete  of  opposed  cartilages,  where  they  are  subject  to  constant 
mntual  pressure,  the  enlarging  cavities  which  contain  the  multiplying 
cells  communicate  with  one  another  in  vertical  hnear  series,  and  opening 
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at  the  sorfEM^  discharge  their  cellular  contents  into  the  synovial  ea\it7 ; 
by  this  m(>ans  the  hyaline  substance  becomes  honeycombed  by  vertieal 
pits,  or  split  into  vertical  colomns,  and  thus  acquires  its  characteristie 
velvety  appearance.  The  proliferation,  however,  of  the  cartilage-oellB  at 
the  periphery  (where  growth  is  less  interfered  with)  and  of  the  synovial 
fringes  results  in  permanent  overgrovrth  of  these  parts,  and  in  that 
further  development  of  them  which  has  been  described. 

Symptoms  and  progress.— The  symptoms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  are 
mainly  those  due  to  the  gradual  advance  of  deformity,  dislocation,  and 
loss  of  mobility  in  the  affected  joints,  and  to  a  tendency  to  gradual  impli- 
cation of  most  or  all  of  the  joints  of  the  body.  But  with  these  are  asso- 
ciated :  pain  and-  tenderness,  rarely  acute,  in  the  affected  parts,  coming 
on  at  irregular  intervals  and  attended  with  febrile  disturbance ;  wasting 
of  the  muscles  connected  with  the  diseased  joints,  with  spasmodic  cramp- 
like pains  in  them ;  and  anaemia. 

The  disease,  as  has  been  stated,  may  follow  immediately  or  remotely 
on  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  chronic  or  snlh 
acute  from  the  beginning.  The  patient  complahis,  perhaps,  of  slight  pun, 
tenderness  and  swelling  in  one  or  more  of  the  joints,  .probably  the  knees, 
wrists,  or  fingers,  and  of  slight  feverishness  ;  but  ere  long,  vrith  rest  wjd 
confinement  to  the  house,  these  symptoms  subside.  Then,  after  a  short 
interval,  the  phenomena  recur,  probably  with  greater  intensity;  and 
possibly  other  joints  besides  those  first  affected  now  become  implicated. 
Again,  perhaps,  the  symptoms  subside.  These  attacks,  however,  con- 
tinue to  recur  for  the  most  part  at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  to 
implicate  a  gradually  increasing  number  of  joints,  to  leave  them  (in  the 
intervals  of  subsidence)  still  swollen  and  tender,  and  to  render  them  mote 
and  more  useless.  At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  or  it  may 
be  years,  the  patient  becomes  thoroughly  crippled ;  most  of  his  joints,  or 
all  of  them,  are  swollen,  distorted,  and  more  or  less  rigidly  fixed  ;  all  his 
muscles  are  wasted ;  and  his  arthritic  and  muscular  pains,  now  nevK 
wholly  absent,  are  Uable  to  frequent  exacerbations,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  changes  of  temperature. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  usually  commences  in  the  hands,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ringfingos; 
the  wrists  and  knees  are  also  early  implicated.  The  upper  extremities  as 
a  rule  suffer  before  the  lower  extremities  ;  and  although  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  great  toe  generally  becomes  affected  in  the  course  of 
the  complaint,  it  is  rarely  or  never  the  primary  seat  of  attack.  The  arti- 
culations of  the  jaws  and  of  the  spine  are  for  the  most  part  implicated  at 
a  late  period.  The  nodulated  condition  of  the  joint-ends  of  the  bones  is 
usually  most  distinctly  marked  in  the  finger-joints,  the  baU  of  the  great  toe, 
the  wrists,  elbows,  and  knees ;  it  is  in  these  same  joints,  too,  and  in  the 
hips,  that  imperfect  dislocations  most  commonly  occur.  When  the  joints 
are  rigid  and  fixed,  they  usually  occupy  the  position  of  fiexion ;  the  thighs 
are  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  the  legs  on  the  thighs,  and  the  fore-arms  on 
the  upper  arms — in  the  last  case  with  some  degree  of  pronation.    The 
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hands  generally  continue  in  a  straight  line  with  the  fore-arms,  or  present 
some  degree  of  tilting  towards  the  nlnar  side,  bat  the  fingers  acquire 
various  and  strange  distortions.  The  most  frequent  form  is  that  in  which, 
while  the  first  and  third  phalanges  are  flexed,  -the  second  or  intermediate 
phalanx  is  extended.  The  thumb  is  usually  extended.  Rheumatoid 
arthritis,  though  generally  a  progressive  disease,  occasionally  remains 
limited  to  one  or  two  joints,  or  becomes  arrested  in  its  progress,  or  even 
(so  &r  as  the  structural  changes  which  have  taken  place  permit)  under- 
goes cure. 

Pathology.— The  relation  between  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  acute  rheu- 
matism is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  is  quite  certain  that  acute  rheumatism 
very  seldom  induces  the  characteristic  morbid  processes  of  the  former 
disease  ;  and  that  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  rarely  attended  with  the  profuse 
perspirations,  the  febrile  urine,  and  the  visceral  complications  which  belong 
to  acute  rheumatism.  On  the  other  hand,  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  essen- 
tially an  inflammation  of  the  very  structures  which  are  mainly  implicated 
in  acute  rheumatism ;  the  joints  become  successively  and  symmetrically 
involved  as  they  do  also  in  the  latter  disease  ;  and,  with  reference  to  the 
absence  of  sour  perspirations  and  the  like,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  may  be  entirely  absent  in  cases  of  chronic,  sub-acute,  or  muscular 
rheimiatism  ;  and  as  regards  visceral  complications,  Trousseau  shows  that 
peri-  and  endo-carditis  are  sometimes  present  in  these  cases,  and  that  even 
cerebral  mischief  occasionally  supervenes.  Moreover,  as  Garrod  points 
out,  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  and  other  fibrous  textures  now  and 
then  attends  rheumatoid  arthritis.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
r^^rd  it  as  a  chronic  inflammatory  process,  which  is  not  necessarily,  but 
is  in  a  large  nimiber  of  cases,  a  sequela  of  acute  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — For  the  general  treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  we 
must  refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism.  For  the  most  part,  however,  we  must  trust  to  local 
measures  and  to  constitutional  treatment  calculated  to  improve  the 
general  health  of  the  patient.  Locally,  firiction,  counter-irritation,  the 
inunction  of  the  parts  with  preparations  of  iodine  or  mercury,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  joints  in  one  position  by  suitable  apparatus,  are  all  more 
or  less  important.  Hot  fomentations  again  are  valuable,  and  especially 
perhaps  (as  recommended  by  Trousseau)  the  burying  of  the  joint  in  sand 
heated  np  to  140°  or  160°,  keeping  it  there  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  repeating  the  operation  three  times  a  day. 


m.    GOUT.    (Podagra.) 

Definition. — Gout  is  characterised  by  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda 
in  a  crystalline  form  in  the  cartilages  and  other  textures  of  joints,  and 
elsewhere  among  the  fibrous  tissues,  and  by  recurrent  attacks  of  articular 
inflammation.  It  is  usually  attended  also  with  constitutional  symptoms 
and  grave  lesions  of  important  organs. 
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Causation. — Ooat  is  mainly  a  disease  of  middle  and  adranoed  life, 
and  of  the  male  sex,  and  generally  comes  on  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty-five.    It  is  sometimes,  however,  met  with  at  or  abcwt  the  period 
of  pnberty,  and  has  occasionally  made  its  appearance  as  late  as  the 
eightieth  or  even  ninetieth  year.     In  women  it  rarely  shows  itself  until 
after  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  flow.     The  influence  oi  hereditary 
predisposition  in  the  production  of  disease  is  probably  nowhere  more 
clearly  evinced  than  in  the  history  of  goat ;  and,  indeed.  Dr.  Gairod's 
experience  leads  him  to  the  belief  that  more  than  half  the  total  number 
of  gouty  patients  have  clearly  inherited  the  gouty  proclivity  from  thar 
parents.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  gout  is  largely  induced  by 
habits  of  life,  and  that,  even  where  an  hereditary  taint  exists,  the  inflnoiee 
of  habits  in  accelerating  the  first  attack  or  in  postponing  it,  or  evm  in 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  is  still  very  consideraUe.    As 
r^^ards  habita,  it  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  that  long-continued 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages,  long-continued  over-eating,  especiallr 
of  animal  food  and  of  rich  dishes,  and  prolonged  insufficiency  of  exercise, 
are  (especially  in  combination)  powerful  agents  in  the  causation  of  gout. 
It  is,  however,  generally  held  that  all  alcohoUc  beverages  are  not  eqaallj 
injurious  in   this  respect,   that   the  distilled   spirits  are   comparatively 
innocuoos,  that  the  light  wines,  claret,  hock,  moselle,  and  the  hke,  are 
also  fairly  wholesome,  but  that  the  strong  wines,  sherry,  and  madeira,  and 
above  all  port,  and  malt  liquors,  are  all  virulent  gout-producers.    Bat 
on  what,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  injurious  efiiects  of  alcoholic  beverages 
depend  ?    If ,  as  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  they  are  due  to  the  alcohol 
which  they  contain,  how  can  we  accept  the  statement  that  the  distilled 
spirits  are  almost  harmless,  while  bitter  ale  and  porter  are  highly  poison- 
ous ?    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alcoholic  constituent  be  acqnitted,  most 
we  refer  them  to  the  comparatively  simple  matters  which  give  to  alcoholic 
beverages  their  respective  flavours,  their  colours,  or  their  body — matters 
which  are,  most  of  them,  not  special  to  such  beverages,  are  most  of  them 
certiunly  not  unwholesome,  and  individually  form  an  insignificant  per- 
centage of  the  whole?    We  must  confess  our  distrust  of  the  evidence 
which,  while  accusing  alcoholic  drinks  of  causing  gout,  acquits  the  alcohol 
itself.     On  similar  grounds  we  venture  to  submit,  notwithstanding  almost 
universal  testimony  to  the  contrary,  that  port  is  no  more  injurious  than 
sherry  or  madeira,  or  other  wines  of  equal  strength.     It  is  probably  less 
in  consequence  of  the  port  which  they  drink  than  of  the  association  in 
their  case  of  over-drinMng,  over-feeding,  and  want  of  exercise,  that  the 
higher  classes  suffer  more  frequently  from  gout  than  those  who  occupy  a 
lower  station  of  life.    It  must  be  added  that  fatigue,  exposure,  indigestion, 
and  whatever  impairs  the  health,  and  injuries  inflicted  on  joints,  are  all 
apt  to  bring  on  attacks  of  gout  in  those  who  are  liable  to  the  disease. 
The  impregnation  of  the  system  with  lead  appears  to  be  peculiarly  power- 
ful in  inducing  a  susceptibiUty  to  gout. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  morbid  phenomena  of  gout  are  chiefly  mani- 
fested in  the  joints  and  surrounding  tissues.    The  earliest  appearances  are 
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fbrnished  by  the  superficial  portions  of  the  articular  cartilages,  which  seem 
dusted,  so  to  speak,  with  spots  and  patches  of  an  opaque  white  colour. 
As  Uie  morbid  process  extends,  the  cartilages  become  more  and  more 
generaUy  infiltrated,  until  they  look  like  a  mere  mortary  incrustation  of 
the  joint- Burfsices  of  the  bones.  Later  still,  similar  mortary  patches 
appear  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  synovial  membranes,  and  gradu- 
ally involve  them  more  or  less  completely ;  and  at  the  same  time,  or  later, 
masses  (which  eventually  vary  perhaps  firom  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  filbert)  accumulate  in  the  substance  of  the  soft  tissues  surrounding  the 
joints,  in  the  burste,  and  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  subjacent  bones. 
The  changes  do  not  end  here.  The  infiltrated  cartilages  lose  their  vitality, 
become  brittle,  gradually  eroded,  and  finally  removed,  exposing  the  bone 
beneath,  which  itself  may  sooner  or  later  imdergo  destructive  changes. 
The  margins  of  the  affected  cartilages,  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequently 
become  irritated  into  overgrowth,  and  form  nodular  enlargements  like 
those  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  accumulations  of  mortary  matter  in 
the  tissues  about  the  joints,  which  constitute  chalk-stones  or  tophi,  gradu- 
ally provoke  erosion  of  the  swollen  and  congested  tissues  which  cover 
them,  and  finally  an  opening  is  formed  through  which  they  escape.  Th» 
appearances  above  described  are  due  to  the  deposition  in  the  substance  of 
the  cartilages,  and  elsewhere  where  such  deposits  are  found,  of  needle-like 
crystals  of  urate  of  soda,  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  dense,  opaque 
stellate  clusters.  This  deposition  appears  to  commence  within  the  cells, 
and,  although  the  needle-like  rays  extend  thence  into  the  surrounding 
intercellular  substance,  it  is  still  to  the  cells  that  the  crystalline  formation 
is  mainly  confined,  Gouty  formations,  as  a  rule,  first  manifest  themselves 
in  connection  with  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  of  the  great  toes,  usually 
the  right,  and  may  remain  thus  limited  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
But  gradually  other  joints  (and  for  the  most  part  with  more  or  less  sym- 
metry of  arrangement)  become  involved — the  smaller  ones,  as  a  rule, 
first,  the  larger  ones  at  a  later  period.  Thus,  after  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joints  of  the  great  toes,  the  other  toe-joints  and  the  joints  of 
the  tarsus,  fingers,  and  carpus,  the  stemo-clavicular  articulations,  the 
ankles  and  wrists,  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  finally  the  hips  and  shoulders, 
and  other  joints,  become  successively  the  seats  of  disease.  The  joints 
eonneoted  with  the  laryngeal  cartilages  also  occasionally  suffer.  Gouty 
deposits,  moreover,  are  apt  to  form  along  tendons,  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  gouty  joints ;  beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  tibis  and  other 
bones ;  in  the  course  of  the  smaller  vessels  and  nerves ;  and  in  connection 
with  the  perichondrium  of  the  external  ear,  the  tarsal  cartilages,  and  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.  In  the  ear  they  mainly  affect  the  surface  of  the' 
helix ;  in  the  tarsal  cartilages,  those  portions  which  immediately  adjoin 
the  edges  of  the  palpebral  orifice. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  gout  upon  the  joints  are  in  most  cases  very 
serious.  They  get  irregularly  swollen,  partly  from  inflammatory  and  gouty 
infiltration  of  the  tissues  which  surround  them,  partly  from  the  changes 
which  have  been  going  on  in  their  interior.    Accordingly  the  irregularity 
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is  not,  as  in  rheomatoid  arthritis,  limited  to  the  joint-ends  of  bones,  bat 
occupies  the  intermediate  regions  at  least  equally,  and  probably  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  The  articulations  become  more  or  less  fixed,  generally  in 
some  inconvenient  position,  and  may  even  be  dislocated :  these  results 
being  due  in  varioos  degrees  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
soft  tissues  around,  to  uratic  infiltration  and  loss  of  suppleness  in  the 
synovial  membranes  and  Ugaments,  and  to  actual  ankylosis,  which  some- 
times follows  the  complete  removal  of  the  cartilages.  Chalk-stones  farm 
in  the  tissues  external  to  the  joint-cavities,  adding  to  the  apparent  bulk  of 
the  joints  and  to  their  knotty  irregularity,  and  finally  become  discharged 
through  ulcerated  openings,  which,  still  secreting  large  quantities  of 
chalky  matter,  may  remain  patent  for  years.  The  deformities  and  other 
ulterior  changes  here  enumerated  occur  most  firequently,  earliest,  and 
with  greatest  severity,  in  the  joints  of  the  hand ;  next  in  order  in  those  of 
the  feet ;  then  in  the  wrists,  elbows,  ankles,  and  knees ;  and  finally  in 
the  hips  and  shoulders. 

It  is  rare  to  find  in  the  necropsy  of  gouty  persons  that  all  other  organs 
save  those  of  which  the  morbid  conditions  have  just  been  described  are  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected,  indeed,  when 
one  looks  to  the  circumstances  under  which,  as  a  rule,  gout  arises,  that 
the  internal  viscera  should  escape  those  degenerative  changes  which  so 
-commonly  follow  long-continued  persistence  in  bad  habits,  or  attend  th&( 
tendency  to  premature  decay  which  some  of  us  unfortunately  inherit.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  gouty  patients  are  liable  to  have  degene- 
rated arteries,  valvular  lesions  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart, 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  cirrhotic  Uver,  and  contracted  granular  kidneys. 
The  last  lesion,  indeed,  is  so  common  in  gout  that  it  is  not  unfrequently 
termed  the  '  gouty  kidney.'  The  kidneys  of  gouty  patients,  moreover, 
often  present,  especially  in  the  cones,  linear  aggregations  of  a  buff-coloored 
material,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  deposit  of  urate  of  soda,  either  in  stellate 
crystals  in  the  matrix,  or  in  an  amorphous  form  in  the  tubules.  Concre- 
tions of  the  same  material  sometimes  adhere  to  the  mammillary  procesaea. 
These  precipitates  are  not,  however,  characteristic  of  gout,  and  are  fire- 
quently found  in  persons  who  have  no  gouty  tendency,  and  even  in  new- 
bom  children. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — It  has  been  distinctly  shown  by  post-morton 
examination  that  the  gouty  deposit  takes  place  ia  the  articular  caxtilages 
long  before  the  joints  become  inflamed  or  give  any  clinical  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  process  which  is  going  on  in  them — a  &ct  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  total  freedom  from  inflammation  and  pain  which  usually  attends 
the  formation  of  those  uratic  concretions  which  are  met  with  in  connectioD 
with  the  aural  cartilages  and  periosteum.  And  hence  it  may  be  assumed 
that  at  any  rate  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  ultimately  become 
^tinctly  gouty  have  been  really  gouty  for  a  considerable  time  previously 
to  the  first  decided  outbreak  ;  and  hence  also  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
in  many  cases  the  first  so-called '  attack '  may  have  been  preceded  by  {He- 
monitory  symptoms,  such  as  occasional  pain  or  tenderness  in  one  or  both 
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great  toes,  or  others  of  the  smaller  joints,  such  as  those  of  the  fingers, 
inrists,  ankles,  or  clavicles. 

The  first '  attack  of  goat '  almost  always  comes  on  suddenly,  with  pain 
and  swelling  in  the  ball  of  one  of  the  great  toes,  usaally  the  right.  More- 
over it  occurs  for  the  most  part  early  in  the  year,  and  almost  without 
exception  in  the  night  time.  The  patient  goes  to  bed  probably  in  his  usual 
health,  but  wakes  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  severe 
pain  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  one  of  his  great  toes.  The  agony 
is  sometimes  so  intense  that  he  dares  not  move  the  affected  limb ;  he 
cannot  bear  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  even  the  sUghtest  jar  to  his 
bed  or  the  slightest  movement  in  his  chamber;  his  sufferings,  too,  are  often 
aggravated  by  cramps  and  involuntary  startings  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg : 
he  becomes  restless  and  hot,  shivers,  sometimes  has  repeated  rigors,  and 
after  tossing  about  for  some  hours,  faUs  into  a  perspiration ;  and  then,  some- 
where about  the  time  when  he  should  be  thinking  of  getting  up,  he  falls 
into  a  gentle  sleep,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  he  awakes, 
refireshed  and  comparatively  easy,  but  with  the  great  toe  joint  swollen, 
tense,  and  vividly  red,  and  with  the  superficial  veins  of  the  foot,  and  pro- 
bably some  of  those  extending  up  the  leg,  unusually  distinct  and  full.  He 
most  likely  continues  comparatively  well  throughout  the  day,  and  may 
even  be  able  to  hmp  about  on  his  maimed  limb ;  but  with  the  advance  of 
evening,  or  it  may  be  in  the  early  hotu-s  of  the  ensuing  morning,  he  has  a 
recurrence  of  the  local  pain  and  febrile  symptoms  which  marked  the  first 
attack,  to  be  again  followed  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  by  a  second 
intermission.  These  nocturnal  exacerbations,  succeeded  by  matutinal  re- 
missions (lasting  usually  till  evening),  come  on  with  comparative  intensity 
for  two  or  three  successive  nights,  and  then  gradually  diminish  in  severity 
nntil  at  the  end  probably  of  a  week  or  ten  days  all  febrile  symptoms  and 
all  acute  suffering  have  passed  away.  But  the  affected  joint  probably 
remains  swoUen,  weak,  and  tender  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  During  the 
attack,  the  ball  of  the  toe  becomes,  as  has  been  stated,  tense,  swollen, 
vividly  red,  generally  shiny  and  exquisitely  painful  and  tender.  Most  of 
these  conditions  attain  their  maximum  usually  by  about  the  second  day, 
after  which  the  pain  and  tenderness  gradually  subside,  and  the  redness 
acquires  a  dusky  hue ;  but  the  swelling  probably  still  increases  for  a  time, 
and  even  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Much 
of  this,  indeed,  is  now  due  to  simple  cedema,  and  the  parts  pit  on  pressure. 
The  swelling  disappears  in  its  turn  and  desquamation  follows.  The  febrile 
symptoms,  from  which  the  patient  suffers  during  his  attack,  are,  as  has 
been  indicated,  of  a  remittent  type,  and  attended  not  only  with  shiverings 
or  rigors  and  perspirations,  but  frequently  also  with  furred  tongue,  loss  of 
-appetite,  thirst,  constipation,  and  a  febrile  condition  of  urine. 

It  occasionally  happens :  that  even  in  the  first  attack  of  gout  both  great 
toes  are  simultaneously  or  sequentially  imphcated,  or  that  not  only  the 
toes,  but  the  ankles,  knees,  and  other  joints  successively  suffer,  in  which 
■case  especially  the  affection  may  present  a  close  resemblance  to  acute 
rheumatism  ;  or,  again,  that  the  first  attack,  instead  of  subsiding  speedily, 
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as  it  nsnally  does,  ccmtinues  by  a  series  of  sacoesdve  oatbreaks  of  no 
great  intensity  in  the  same  joint  for  weeks  or  months.  It  sometimes 
also  happens  that  the  first  attack  of  goat  is  in  the  ankle,  knee,  or  aome 
other  joint  than  that  of  the  toe — a  circumstance  which  in  some  cases  is 
obvioosly  due  to  an  injury  or  some  other  lesion  of  the  part. 

The  first  attack  of  gout  may  also  be  the  last.  But  far  moore  ccMnmonly 
a  second  attack  supervenes  sooner  or  later,  occasionally  not  for  eight  m 
ten  years,  sometimes  after  an  interval  of  a  few  months  only,  most  fre- 
quently at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two.  To  the  second  attack  «>tber  attacks 
succeed,  at  first  separated  firom  one  another  by  intervals  of  probably  about 
twelve  or  six  months,  but  gradually  approaching  one  another  until  at 
length  the  patient,  though  still  liable  to  exacerbations,  is  perchanoe  never 
actually  free  from  suffering.  Farther,  each  suceessiye  attack,  as  a  rule, 
impUcates  a  larger  and  larger  nimiber  of  joints ;  those  joints,  however^ 
which  have  been  most  frequently  affected  generally  suffering  most  severely. 
Gradually  these  grow  lumpy,  deformed  and  rigid ;  the  patient  becomes 
more  and  more  crippled;  chalk-stones  form  and  discharge  themselves 
through  ulcerated  openings ;  the  general  health  deteriorates  ;  and  death, 
usually  dependent  on  some  visceral  complication,  finally  ends  the  acate. 
The  pain  which  attends  the  later  attacks  of  gout,  although  more  continuous, 
is  rarely  so  acute  as  that  of  the  earlier  outbreaks ;  and,  further,  the  d^ree 
of  disorganisation  of  joiAts  and  the  amount  of  urate  of  soda  deposited  in 
or  about  them  are  by  no  means  necessarily  related  to  the  frequency  or 
severity  of  the  attacks  of  inflammation  firom  which  the  joints  have  suffmed. 

The  condition  of  the  urine  in  gout,  which  has  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  Dr.  Garrod,  has  already  been  referred  to.  During  the  febrile 
paroxysms  it  is  scanty  and  high-coloured,  of  high  specific  gravity,  and 
generally  deposits  on  cooling  an  abundant  sediment.  It  contains  relativdy 
to  its  bulk  an  excess  of  urates ;  but  the  total  amount  of  these  passed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  absolutely  less  than  in  health.  The  urea  is  also 
probably  somewhat  diminished.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  the 
urine*  is  pale,  abundant,  of  low  specific  gravity,  generally  yielding  no 
deposit,  and  presenting  (as  in  the  febrile  stage)  a  diminished  daily  quantity 
of  urates  and  urea.  It  often  contains  a  small  amount  of  albumen,  with 
hyaline  or  granular  casts.  The  condition  of  the  blood  has  also  been  in- 
vestigated by  Dr.  Garrod,  who  finds :  that  during  the  inflammatory  attacks 
of  acute  gout  it  contains  urate  of  soda  in  relatively  large  abundance,  ^riiOe 
none  can  be  detected  in  it  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  or 
after  its  subsidence ;  but  that,  when  the  gout  assumes  a  chronic  or  invete- 
rate character,  urate  of  soda  is  present  in  the  blood  both  during  the 
exacerbations  and  in  the  intervals.  He  has  also  found  in  the  blood  oxalic 
acid,  which  he  refers  to  the  decomposition  of  the  retained  uric  acid,  and 
urea,  the  presence  of  which  is  probably  always  dependent  on  associated 
renal  disease. 

In  the  foregoing  account  many  of  those  phenomena  which  by  some 
authors  are  regarded  as  among  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  gout 
have  been  passed  over  in  almost  complete  silence.    We  refer,  on  the  one 
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hand,  to  the  premonitory  symptoms  referrible  to  functional  lesions  of 
various  organs,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  various  sequelte  or  comphcations 
whioh  from  time  to  time  present  themselves.  Gouty  persons  are  usually 
■dyspeptic ;  and  it  is  not  unnatoral,  therefore,  that  dyspeptic  symptoms 
should  in  a  large  number  of  cases  precede  the  gouty  paroxysms,  and  even 
persist  during  the  intervals  between  successive  attacks.  Among  the 
premonitory  symptoms,  therefore,  may  be  enumerated  epigastric  discomfort, 
pain,  flatulence,  and  eructation,  with  constipation  or  disturbance  of  the 
bowels,  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  headache,  drowsiness,  restlessness,  morose- 
ness,  irritabihty,  and  violence  of  temper.  Such  symptoms  often  attend 
the  gouty  outbreak,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  said  frequently  to  be 
removed  by  it.  The  sequelee  and  complications  of  gout  Eire  numerous, 
and  may  be  considered  seriatim  in  connection  with  the  organs  which  are 
their  seat.  In  connection  with  the  nervous  system  occur  vertigo,  headache, 
convulsions,  mania,  apoplexy,  aneesthesia,  paralysis,  hypersesthesia,  lum- 
bago, sciatica,  and  various  other  neuralgic  pains ;  in  connection  with  the 
vascular  system,  palpitation,  syncope,  angina  pectoris,  and  various  forms 
of  structural  cardiac  disease ;  in  connection  with  the  lungs,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  and  emphysema;  in  connection  with  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  dyspepsia,  gastralgia,  irregularity  of  bowels,  and  heemorrhoids. 
Further,  the  Uver  not  unfrequently  becomes  indurated  or  cirrhotic,  and 
jaundice,  ascites,  or  melsena  may  ensue ;  the  kidneys  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  get  contracted,  granular  and  incompetent,  and  the  patient  tends 
to  suffer  from  the  usual  symptoms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease ;  the  bladder 
becomes  irritable  or  inflamed ;  concretions  form  in  the  urinary  passages, 
or  mucous  or  purulent  discharges  take  place  from  them ;  and  lastly,  skin 
affections  often  arise,  especially  perhaps  chronic  eczema  and  psoriasis. 
Bat  none  of  the  symptoms  or  lesions  here  enumerated  is  pecuhar  to  gout ; 
and  their  frequent  co-existence  with  it  is  doubtless  in  large  measure 
dependent  on  the  fact  that  sufferers  from  gout  are  on  the  whole  persons 
whose  internal  organs  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition, and  whose  bodily  functions  tend,  therefore,  to  be  imperfectly  per- 
formed. It  is  asserted  that,  from  exposure  to  cold  or  other  causes,  gouty 
inflammation  is  apt  to  subside  suddenly,  and  its  subsidence  to  be  followed 
by  grave  symptoms  referrible  to  the  stomach,  heart,  or  nervous  system. 
This  metastatic  affection,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  in  every  respect 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  is  termed  '  retrocedent  gout.' 

Gout  is  in  general  easy  of  diagnosis ;  it  may,  however,  under  various 
circumstances,  be  readily  confounded  with  rheumatism  or  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  many  pathological  and  clinical 
differences  which  exist  between  these  several  affections.  But  we  may 
recall  to  mind,  as  being  specially  distinctive  of  gout :  its  tendency  to 
attack  the  smaller  joints  and  lower  extremities  in  the  first  instance,  and 
mainly  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  ;  the  formation  of 
chalk-stones,  in  connection  not  only  with  the  joints,  but  with  the  peri- 
chondrium of  the  cartilages  of  the  ears  and  eyehds,  and  in  other  supei^cial 
positions,  where  they  may  be  easily  recognised ;  and  the  presence  of  urate 
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of  soda  in  the  blood.  Superficial  oratic  concretions  may  be  easQy  leDooved, 
wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  point  of  a  lancet  and  sobmitted  to  mioronopie 
examination,  when  they  will  be  fomid  to  consist  mainly  of  the  ebaraeter- 
istic  needle-like  crystals,  more  or  less  thickly  aggregated.  For  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  condition  of  the  semm  of  the  blood,  Dr.  Garrod's  me&od 
may  be  adopted.  It  is  as  follows  :  —about  two  drachms  either  of  thesemm 
famished  by  the  blood,  on  standing,  or  of  the  fluid  raised  by  a  blister,  ate 
to  be  placed  in  a  flat  glass  dish,  somewhat  larger  than  a  watch-glass,  to 
be  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  to  have  laid  in  it  an  ultimate  fibre 
from  a  piece  of  linen  cloth ;  the  prepared  fluid  is  then  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  until  by  evaporation  it  has  been  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  tbin 
jelly,  when,  if  there  have  been  an  undue  amount  of  urates  in  the  senm, 
the  fibre  will  be  found,  on  microscopic  examination,  studded  with  ciyBt^ 
of  uric  acid.  To  confirm  the  nratic  character  of  the  concretions  removed 
from  the  sur&ce  of  the  helix,  or  of  the  crystals  obtained  firam  semm, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  murexide  test,  which  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  beantifal  purple  colour  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  crystatline 
matter  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  on  a  porcelain  surfikce  and  then  treated 
with  ammonia. 

Pathology. — It  is,  we  believe,  now  generally  held  that,  although  the 
deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  joints  and  elsewhere  furnishes  the  onlj 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  presence  of  gout,  this  deposition,  the  varioos 
premonitory  symptoms,  and  the  almost  innumerable  concurrent  symptoms, 
complications,  and  sequelie,  are  all  traceable  to  the  presence  of  urate  of 
soda  in  the  blood  in  undue  quantity ;  that  the  disease,  in  fact,  looked  at 
from  an  earlier  stage  than  the  joint-affection,  is  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  disease  of  the  joints,  but  as  an  affection  of  the  blood,  a  variety,  as 
Dr.  Murchison  terms  it,  of  '  lithsemia.'  Dr.  Murchison,  who  regards  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  urates  in  the  blood  as  the  consequence  of  func- 
tional disturbance  of  the  liver,  would  naturally  consider  gout  to  have  «me 
such  relationship  to  the  liver  as  uitemic  dropsy  has  to  the  kidney.  Dr. 
Garrod,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  inclines  to  the  belief  tiiat  the 
kidney,  failing  from  some  unknown  cause  to  act  efficiently  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  urates  from  the  blood,  is  the  organ  mainly  at  &ult.  In  the  obb 
point  of  view  the  excess  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood  would  be  due  to 
simple  retention,  in  the  other  to  its  excessive  formation ;  but  in  either 
case  the  deposit  of  this  substance  in  the  joints  would  be  regarded  as 
eliminative,  and  in  a  sense  curative.  Dr.  Garrod  farther  regards  the 
inflammation  of  gouty  joints  as  destructive  of  urates  in  the  blood  of  the 
inflamed  part,  and  consequently  indirectly  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood. 
Against  these  hypotheses,  several  important  considerations  may  be  adduced. 
First,  as  Dr.  Garrod  clearly  admits,  urate  of  soda  is  occasionally  presmt 
in  the  blood  in  large  quantities  and  yet  gout  neither  is  present  nor 
ensues ;  second,  although  the  presence  of  this  salt  in  the  blood  seems 
to  have  been  universally  detected  during  the  inflanunatory  paroxjrsms  of 
acute  gout,  and  during  both  the  exacerbations  and  the  remissions  of  the 
chronic  affection.  Dr.  Garrod  points  out  expressly  that  it  is  not  present 
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dormg  the  intervals  between  the  acute  attacks,  nor  daring  that  period 
prior  to  any  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  coarse  of  which  its  slow  depo- 
sition is  taking  place  in  the  joints.  Surely  these  facts  are  more  in 
accordance  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  arate  is  formed  in  the  tissues 
affected  and  thence  shed  into  the  blood,  than  with  that  which  refers  the 
local  lesions  to  the  precipitation  of  this  salt  from  the  already  overcharged 
blood.  We  must  confess,  indeed,  that  our  own  views  as  to  the  pathology 
of  gout  are  very  nearly  those  which  have  recently  been  advocated  by  Dr. 
Ord.  We  are  inclined  to  look  upon  this  disease  as  arising  from  a  tendency 
to  a  special  form  of  degeneration  in  certain  of  the  fibroid  textures  of  the 
body,  derived  by  inheritance  or  acquired  by  habits  of  life — a  degeneration 
characterised  by  the  excessive  formation  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  implicated 
tissues,  whence,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  discharged  into  the  blood,  on  the 
other  deposited  here  and  there  and  especially  in  those  parts  (as  cartilage) 
which  are  least  well  supphed  with  vessels  and  lymphatics.  And  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  so-called  '  attacks  of  gout '  as  being  in  some  sense 
accidental,  predisposed  to  by  the  gouty  deposits  which  have  already  accu- 
mulated in  the  part,  and  determiaed  by  accidental  injuries,  exposure  to 
oold,  and  generally  any  of  those  conditions  which  are  apt  to  excite  local 
inflammation.  If  this  view  be  correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  specially 
abundant  formation  of  urate  of  soda  in  gouty  tissues  during  the  period  of 
inflammation  in  them,  and  a  specially  abundant  discharge  of  urates  thence 
into  the  veins  or  lymphatics,  or  both.  We  know  that  Dr.  Garrod's  assertion 
with  regard  to  the  absence  of  urates  from  the  serum  furnished  by  bhsters 
applied  over  the  inflamed  joints  is  apparently  opposed  to  this  hypothesis ; 
on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Ord  quotes  facts  which  are  in  its  favour ;  and  it 
must  be  added  that  the  experimentutn  cruets,  namely,  the  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  obtained  direct  ttom  the  veins  leading  from  the 
inflamed  parts  and  its  comparison  with  the  blood  of  other  vessels,  has  not 
yet  been  performed. 

Treatment. — In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  gout  we  have  to  consider: 
1.  What  should  be  done  during  the  inflammatory  attacks ;  2.  What  should 
be  done  during  the  intervening  periods. 

As  regards  the  first  question,  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails. 
Trousseau,  following  Sydenham,  regards  all  attempts,  local  or  general,  to 
relieve  pain  or  cut  short  the  attack,  as  prejudicial.  These  views,  however, 
are  not  generally  held,  at  least  in  their  integrity ;  and  most  physicians,  we 
believe,  would  now  rarely  hesitate  to  make  use  of  those  remedies  the 
efficacy  of  which  has  been  proved  by  experience.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  is  colchicum,  which  may  \>e  given  in  any  of  the  pharmacopoeial 
forms,  and  of  which  the  wine  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  from  10  to 
80  minims  three  times  a  day.  Veratria  has  similar  but  less  powerful 
anti-podagral  properties.  Quinine  is  another  remedy  the  value  of  which 
in  largish  doses,  5  or  10  grains,  three  times  a  day,  has  been  lauded. 
Purgatives  are  often  of  great  value ;  among  such  drugs  colocynth  is 
believed  to  be  specially  efficacious ;  and  indeed  the  combination  of  quinine 
and  oolocynth  forms  the  basis  of  some  of  the  best  known  nostrums. 
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Alkalies,  again,  mainlj  the  carbonates  or  the  salts  formed  by  their  nnion 
with  the  vegetable  acids,  are  generally  regarded  as  asefal.  The  Uthia-salts 
■are  especially  recommended  by  Dr.  Garrod  in  consequence  of  their  solvent 
power  over  uratic  salts.  When  the  inilammatory  state  of  the  joints 
assumes  a  chronic  character,  the  above  remedies  may  be  employed,  but 
with  less  vigour ;  and  at  this  time  guaiacom  and  particularly  iodide  of 
potassium  are  often  of  great  value.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  during 
the  gouty  paroxysm,  the  emunctories,  above  all  the  kidneys,  should  be 
encouraged  to  free  action ;  the  bowels  kept  freely  open ;  perspiration 
promoted ;  and  the  flow  of  urine  increased  by  the  drinking  of  abundant 
diluents  and  the  use  of  the  alkaline  diuretics.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  should 
be  counteracted,  for  which  purpose  the  alkahes  are  again  serviceable ; 
and  these,  combined  with  colchicum,  and  either  rhubarb  or  a  vegetable 
bitter,  will  usually  prove  the  most  suitable  medicinal  agents.  As 
regards  local  treatment,  the  affected  joints  should  be  kept  at  perfect  rest, 
and  if  necessary  by  mechanical  means.  Leeches  and  cold  lotions  are 
generally  deprecated,  and  warmth  is  not  always  agreeable;  still  the 
investment  of  the  joints  in  cotton  wool,  or  in  brsin  poultices,  sometimes 
gives  comfort,  and  especially  the  apphcation  of  bhsters,  or  the  wrapping 
of  the  parts  in  flannel  or  cotton  wool  steeped  in  rectified  spirit  and  covered 
with  oiled  silk  or  gutta-percha. 

The  question,  however,  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  intervals  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  is  the  more  important  one ;  and  the 
answer  in  general  terms  is  not  difficult.  The  patient  should  make  an 
important  reduction  in  the  amount  of  alcohoUc  stimulants  which  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  taking,  or,  if  he  can  do  so  without  detriment  to  his  digestion 
and  to  his  general  health,  give  them  up  altogether ;  he  should  refrain  from 
excesses  in  eating,  and  especially  in  eating  flesh  and  rich  articles  of  diet ; 
he  should,  in  fact,  while  not  starving  himself  or  so  restricting  his  choice 
of  viands  as  to  render  food  unpalatable,  reduce  his  daily  consumption  to 
the  amount  which  nature  requires,  and  restrict  himself  to  what  is  whole- 
some and  nutritious ;  he  should  take  daily  exercise,  not,  however,  over- 
fatiguing  himself,  or  insisting  on  overcoming  by  exercise  the  pain  or 
tenderness  of  an  already  gout-stricken  member ;  he  should  dress  himself 
warmly,  and  guard  against  unnecessary  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature ;  he  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  overwork  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  of  the  body,  and  mental  anxiety ;  if  he  suffer  from  indigestion  or 
other  ailment,  this  should  be  treated.  Further,  tonics,  such  as  iron  and 
quinine,  and  periodical  baths,  especially  the  hot  bath,  the  hot-air,  vapour 
or  Turkish  bath,  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  are  often  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  suffer  from  chronic  gout.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  rules  here  laid  down  cannot,  unfortunately, 
always  be  enforced ;  and  further,  that  their  strict  enforcement  will,  in 
most  cases,  diminish  only,  but  not  eradicate,  the  gouty  tendency. 

It  is  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  recourse  is  constantly  had  to  mineral 
waters.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  taking  alkaline  or  other  waters  provided 
the  nature  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  them  is  compatible  with  the 
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patient's  requirements.  The  main  benefits,  however,  which  result  from 
this  practice  are  due  to  change  of  air  and  scene,  to  the  bathing,  and  to 
the  dietetic  and  other  restrictions  which  are  usually  enjoined  and  sub- 
mitted to. 


IV.    RICKETS.    (Bachitis.) 

Definition. — This  is  a  disease  of  early  childhood,  characterised  mainly 
by  softening  of  the  bones,  with  enlargement  of  the  joint-ends  of  the  long 
bones,  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  coincident  symptoms  of 
general  ill-health. 

Causation. — Bickets  rarely  shows  itself  prior  to  the  sixth  month  after 
birth,  or  later  than  the  second  year,  and  most  commonly  comes  on  between 
the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  month.  Children,  however,  are  said  to  have 
been  bom  rickety,  and  in  rare  cases  the  supervention  of  the  disease  has 
been  delayed  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  Many  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  rickets,  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  good  deal  of  mystery  still 
enshrouds  its  aetiology.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  hereditary  in  the  sense 
that  rickety  children  are  the  offspring  of  rickety  parents,  or  even  of  parents 
who  are  scrofulous  or  syphiUtic ;  it  nevertheless  happens  that  rickets  is 
often  the  appanage  of  certain  famiUes  of  children,  and  in  such  cases 
(according  to  Sir  W.  Jenner)  it  is  common  for  the  younger  members  to 
suffer  exclusively,  or  more  severely  than  their  elder  brothers  or  sisters. 
Poverty  and  hard  living  would  seem  to  exert  some  influence  in  its  produc- 
tion ;  at  all  events,  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are  more  frequent 
sufferers  than  those  who  are  brought  up  in  luxury  and  comfort.  There  is 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  defective  hygienic  conditions  generally  favour  it ;  but 
among  these  unsuitable  feeding  is  probably  by  far  the  most  efficient.  A 
large  proportion  of  rickety  children  have  been  brought  up  by  hand,  or  have 
derived  an  insufficient  quantity  of  inferior  milk  firom  inefficient  nurses, 
and  have  at  the  same  time  been  supplied  with  food  which  is  more  or  less 
unsuitable,  or  even  directly  injurious.  It  is  thus,  probably,  that  delicate 
mothers  are  often  indirectly  answerable  for  the  rickety  state  of  their  off- 
spring. The  influence  of  improper  diet  in  the  causation  of  rickets  seems 
proved  by  the  experiments  conducted  by  M.  Gu^rin  on  puppies.  By 
removing  these  animals  from  the  mother,  weaning  them  and  feeding  them 
on  raw  flesh  (a  food  unsuited  for  them  at  that  early  age),  he  rendered  them 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months  unmistakably  rickety.  Rickets  is  said 
to  be  especially  common  in  damp  and  cold  climates. 

Morbid  anatqmy  and  pathology. — The  morbid  changes  which  attend 
and  characterise  rickets  are  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  bones,  liver, 
and  spleen.  And  of  these  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  are 
tbose  which  have  their  seat  in  the  osseous  system.  The  rickety  process 
attacks  all  bones  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  about  an  equal  degree. 
It  can,  however,  be  best  studied  in  the  long  bones.  In  these  the  whole 
tissue  tends  sooner  or  later  to  become  involved,  but  those  parts  in  which 
growth  is  taking  place  most  actively  (namely,  the  extremities  and  the  outer 
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gnrface)  are  primarily  and  principally  affected.     For  the  following  Mcoont 
of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  rickets  ve  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  MM.  Comil  and  Banvier.    In  the  normal  process  by  which  ossifi- 
cation extends  from  the  already  ossified  shaft  into  the  cartilaginoos  end, 
the  Une  of  advance  is  even  and  well-defined,  the  cartilaginous  tissne  imme- 
diately bounding  it  (to  the  thickness  of  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch) 
presenting  a  peculiar  bluish  transparent  aspect.    In  this  bluish  cartilagi- 
nous lamina  the  changes  preliminary  tO  ossification  are  going  on  actively. 
But  it  is  in  the  layer  of  bone  immediately  subjacent  to  it  that  the  earliest 
stage  of  actual  ossification  is  to  be  recognised.    In  the  former  of  these 
laminte  we  find  the  encapsuled  cartilage-cells  becoming  larger  and  larger 
at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  hyaline  tissue,  and  giving  oi^  to 
daughter-cells  which  themselves  become  encapsuled,  but  sooner  or  later 
yield  large  numbers  of  cells  having  the  embryonic  character.    During  this 
process  the  cavities  in  which  the  cells  are  embedded  increase  in  size,  and 
presently  communicate  more  or  less  freely  with  one  another,  thus  forming 
branching  channels  or  alveoli  fall  of  embryonic  cells,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  areolae  formed  of  the  surviving  remnants  of  the  hyaline 
matrix.     In  the  latter  of  the  laminsB  above  referred  to,  earthy  matter  is 
being  deposited  in  the  substance  of  these  areolte,  and  vessels  are  develop- 
ing in  the  alveoli  from  the  embryonic  tissue  or  marrow  which  they  contun. 
A  Uttle  deeper,  the  concentric  zones  of  earthy  matter  and  stellate  corpuscles 
which,  by  their  presence  within  them,  convert  the  alveoli  into  Haveraan 
systems,  may  be  recognised  in  process  of  formation. 

In  rickets,  the  bluish  cartilaginous  lamina  becomes  very  irregular  in 
form  and  thickness — the  chief  irregularity  being  manifested  by  its  under 
surface,  whence  numerous  processes  extend  into  the  subjacent  tissue,  in 
which  also  isolated  patches  of  cartilage  may  sometimes  he  detected.  The 
chief  departure  from  health,  however,  is  manifested  by  a  lamina,  corre- 
sponding in  position  to  the  second  of  the  laminte  above  described,  which 
lies  between  the  cartilage  and  the  ossified  extremity  of  the  shaft  (from 
which  it  is  imperfectly  divided),  and  the  thickness  of  which  varies,  and  in 
some  cases  is  very  considerable.  This  lamina  has  a  marked  resemblanee 
to  sponge,  being,  like  it,  both  cavernous  and  elastic ;  but  it  is  highly  vas- 
cular, and  its  alveoli  are  filled  with  a  sanguineous  pulp.  Microsoopie  esa- 
mination  shows  the  dependence  of  these  abnormal  appearances  npon 
certain  modifications  of  the  process  of  ossification.  In  the  bluish  car 
tilaginous  lamina  the  mother-cells  give  origin  to  daughter-cells,  which 
become  encapsuled ;  but  these,  while  still  of  large  size,  become  encrusted 
with  calcareous  granules,  which  are  also  deposited  in  the  intervening  cai- 
tilaginous  matrix.  Their  farther  proliferation  is  thus  to  a  large  extent 
impeded,  and  they  fail  to  regulate  the  subsequent  process  of  alveolation, 
which  takes  place  as  it  were  without  discrimination — irregolar  cavibef 
being  formed  here  and  there  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  hyaline  cartila^ 
and  the  contained  calcareous  capsules,  and  irregular  trabeculie  resulting 
from  the  persistence  of  identical  tissues  in  the  intervals  between  them. 
The  essential  departure  from  health  seems  so  far  to  consist  in  calcificatioa 
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of  the  capsules  of  the  danghter-cells,  and  in  the  fiict  that  the  areolsB  are 
formed,  not  of  hyaline  material  only,  but  of  this  together  with  cartilage- 
cells,  which  are  of  large  size,  and  encrusted  with  earthy  salts.  In  the 
spongy  tissue  beneath  the  same  process  goes  on ;  the  alveoli  (instead  of 
getting  smaller,  as  they  do  in  healthy  ossification,  from  the  formation  of 
concentric  laminae)  grow  larger  and  larger,  the  areolae  undergoing  corre- 
sponding rarefaction  and  destruction,  and  becoming  at  the  same  time  more 
and  more  calcareous.  The  medulla  which  occupies  the  cavities  is  richly  pro- 
vided with  large  delicate-walled  vessels,  and  an  abimdanoe  of  ordinary 
granulation  or  embryonic  tissue.  The  morbid  processes  which  go  on  between 
the  shaft  and  the  periosteum  are  (allowing  for  the  anatomical  differences 
between  cartilage  and  periosteum)  identical  with  those  just  described. 
The  periosteum  in  the  normal  condition  may  be  readily  stripped  as  a 
membranous  lamina  from  the  surface  beneath.  In  rickets  a  soft  spongy 
formation,  of  variable  and  often  considerable  thickness,  intervenes  between 
them.  This  consists  of  refractive  trabecule,  formed  partly  of  intercellu- 
lar substance,  partly  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  infiltrated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  with  earthy  matter ;  and  of  intercommunicating 
medullary  spaces  filled  with  embryonic  tissue  and  new-formed  blood- 
vessels. It  is  obvious  that  the  areolae  or  trabeculae,  whether  formed  from, 
cartilage  at  the  epiphysal  extremities  of  the  bone,  or  from  periosteum  at 
its  surface,  and  whether  infiltrated  with  earthy  matter  or  not,  are  con- 
tinuoos  with  the  solid  framework  of  the  completely  formed  bone-tissue 
underneath  ;  and  that  the  embryonic  or  granulation  tissue  which  fills  their 
alveoli  is  continuous  with  the  normal  medullary  matter  occupying  the 
Haversian  canals,  medullary  spaces,  and  central  cavity  of  the  bone.  And 
it  may  be  added  that,  if  the  rickety  condition  persist  and  extend,  not  only 
do  the  alveoh  of  the  new-formed  tissue  enlarge  at  the  expense  of  the 
trabeculae  between  them,  but  the  medullary  tissue  of  the  normal  bone- 
cavities  gradually  acquires  the  embryonic  character,  the  bone-tissue  melts 
away  around  it,  the  Haversian  canals  and  all  other  spaces  consequently 
undergo  enlargement,  and  general  rarefaction  ensues.  Sir  W.  Jenner 
observes  that  the  bones  of  healthy  children  yield  about  87  per  cent,  of 
organic  and  68  of  earthy  matter,  whereas  those  of  rickety  children  some- 
times yield  as  much  as  79  per  cent,  of  organic  and  only  21  of  earthy 
matter. 

The  general  consequences  of  rickets  are  that  the  bones  thicken  (a  change 
which  is  especially  evident  in  the  joint-ends  of  the  long  bones  and  in  the 
edges  of  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull)  and  become  soft,  and  consequently  liable 
to  bend,  or  to  break  with  the  so-called '  green-stick '  fracture.  The  enlarge- 
ments are  most  obvious  at  the  wrist  and  ankle  joints,  and  at  the  elbows  and 
knees ;  they  are  frequently  also  well  shown  at  the  junctions  of  the  ribs  with 
the  costal  cartilages,  along  the  lines  of  the  cranial  sutures,  and  elsewhere 
where  bones  are  in  relation  with  epiphysal  cartilages.  The  curvature  of 
bones  comes  on  somewhat  later  than  their  manifest  thickening,  and  usually 
proceeds  from  the  lower  part  of  the  skeleton  upwards.  Its  direction  is 
determined  partly  by  that  of  the  normal  curvatures  of  the  bones,  and 
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partly  by  the  direction  and  force  of  the  mechanical  influences  which  act 
upon  them.  The  tibise  and  fibulte  usually  bulge  forwards  and  outwards, 
and  the  femora  follow  suit ;  when,  however,  the  rickety  condition  appears 
late,  the  bending  of  the  legs  is  often  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  child 
becomes  knock-kneed.  The  radius  and  ulna  for  the  most  part  acquire  a 
ourve  with  the  convexity  facing  backwards ;  but  the  shape  of  the  humerus 
is  often  determined  by  the  attachment  of  the  deltoid.  The  shoulders  get 
narrowed  by  the  shortening  of  the  clavicles  due  to  exaggeration  of  their 
natural  curves.  The  back  becomes  bent  in  the  same  sense,  and  often  more 
or  less  twisted :  by  increase  of  the  cervical  curve  the  head  tends  to  be 
"thrown  backwards,  and  the  face  to  be  directed  upwards  and  forwards; 
exaggeration  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  curves  is  often  attended  with  lateral 
deviation  connected  with  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  upon  their 
axes.  In  children  who  have  not  yet  walked  the  lumbar  curvature  is  lost 
in  that  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  both  combine  to  form  the  s^^nent  of  a 
circle  with  the  concavity  looking  forwards.  The  shape  of  the  chest  in 
rachitic  children  becomes  remarkably  modified ;  the  ribs  sink  in  laterally, 
«specially  from  about  the  third  to  the  ninth,  so  that  the  transverse  diam^r 
is  diminished  in  this  situation,  while  the  antero-posterior  is  correspondingly 
augmented,  and  the  sternum  thrown  forwards.  There  is  usually  also  in  tiie 
same  part  of  the  chest  a  well-marked  vertical  groove  running  down  on 
«ither  side,  just  external  to  the  junctions  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages.  The 
form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  however,  is  slightly  or  not  at  all  altered ; 
while  the  lower  part,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other 
abdominal  viscera,  again  expands,  and  its  shape  is  pretty  nearly  normal 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  form  of  the  pelvis  are  of  great  im- 
portance. The  bones  of  the  upper  part  get  flattened  and  expanded  by  the 
pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera  upon  them ;  but  the  weight  of  the  spine 
above  throws  the  sacrum  forwards,  and  the  pressure  of  the  femora  below 
-causes  an  approximation  of  those  parts  of  the  pelvis  which  bound  the 
acetabula ;  and  the  pelvic  cavity  consequently  becomes  contracted,  and 
tends  to  assume  a  triangular  form  on  transverse  section.  But  the  relative 
effects  of  these  and  other  agencies  are  largely  modified  in  different  cases  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  age,  and  the  possession  and  use  of  the 
powers  of  walking,  crawling,  or  sitting.  The  bones  of  the  head  and  &ce 
share  in  the  tendency  to  deformity.  The  fontanelles  are  slow  to  close,  re- 
maining open  up  to  and  beyond  the  second  year ;  the  head  becomes  large, 
fiat  on  the  top,  elongated  from  before  backwards,  with  projecting  forehead, 
and  unusual  prominence  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  eminences.  The  teeth 
are  late  in  appearing,  and,  indeed,  if  none  have  been  cut  by  the  age  of  nine 
months,  it  is  a  reason  for  at  all  events  suspecting  the  presence  of  rickets. 
The  teeth,  moreover,  are  specially  apt  to  decay  and  become  loose.  It  will 
of  course  be  understood  that  the  deformities  of  the  skeleton  in  rickety 
children  are  Uable  to  innumerable  variations  from  the  tyi)e8  which  have 
been  enumerated;  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  they  never  become 
serious,  and  are  probably  confined  to  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  perhaps 
some  few  others;  while  in  some  cases  they  assiune  such  extreme  pro- 
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portions  that  they  are  not  only  a  source  of  distress  and  misery,  but  are 
incompatible  ^th  the  performance  of  some  of  the  normal  fmictions  of  life, 
or  even  with  the  maintenance  of  life. 

After  a  time,  which  varies  in  different  cases,  the  rickety  condition 
ceases  and  the  bones  regain  their  earthy  elements  and  their  strength.  The 
bone  tissue,  indeed,  gets  unnaturally  strong  and  dense.  In  some  cases 
slight  degrees  of  curvature  slowly  disappear  in  the  progress  of  growth ; 
more  frequently,  however,  they  are  persistent,  and  there  is  more  or  less  of 
permanent  deformity. 

Dr.  Dickinson's  observations  seem  to  show  that  a  morbid  process,  in 
some  respects  like  that  in  the  bones,  goes  on  in  the  kidneys  and  lymphatic 
glands,  and  especially  in  the  liver  and  spleen  of  rickety  children ;  and  that 
these  organs  become  enlarged  and  indurated,  and  the  seat  partly  of  inter- 
stitial development  of  fibroid  tissue,  partly  of  overgrowth  of  the  glandular 
elements.  The  changes  are  transitory,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  earthy  salts.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  amyloid  or  larda- 
oeons  degeneration. 

Whatever  the  exciting  cause  of  rickets  may  be,  and  however  it  acts, 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  morbid  processes  to  which  it  gives  rise 
in  the  several  viscera  which  have  been  enumerated,  and  in  the  bones, 
have  a  close  affinity  with  those  of  general  subacute  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and  that  the  main  incidents  in  them  are  an  irritative  overgrowth  of 
the  impUcated  tissues,  and  a  modification  or  perversion  of  their  normal 
nutrition. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — In  giving  an  account  of  the  clinical  pheno- 
mena of  rickets,  it  is  customary  to  enumerate  a  long  series  of  precursory 
symptoms,  the  occurrence  of  which  not  only  should  excite  suspicion  of  the 
impending  danger,  but  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  proof  that  rickets  is  the 
outcome  of  some  cachexia  or  dyscrasia.  The  constitutional  origin  of  the 
malady  can  scarcely  be  denied ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  must  always  have 
made  some  considerable  progress  before  the  deformity  of  the  joint-ends  of 
the  long  bones  or  of  the  chest,  and  the  bending  of  hmbs,  become  obvious, 
and  that  many,  therefore,  of  the  precursory  symptoms  belong  properly  to 
the  earUer  stages  of  the  rickety  process.  Among  these  must  probably  be 
indnded  catarrhal  affections  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  gastro-intestinal 
disitnrbance.  But  by  far  the  most  important  and  characteristic  are :  first, 
a  febrile  condition  manifested  by  restlessness  at  night  or  during  the  hours 
devoted  to  sleep,  intolerance  of  the  bedclothes,  which  the  infant  continu- 
ally throws  off,  and  profuse  perspirations,  mainly  limited  to  the  head  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body ;  and,  second,  general  tenderness  or  soreness,  due 
doubtless  to  general  impUcation  of  the  bones,  and  indicated  by  a  gradually 
increasing  unwillingness  or  fear  to  move  or  be  moved,  and  a  loss  of  enjoy- 
ment in  tiie  caresses  and  dancings  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  a  healthy 
infSant's  life  and  happiness.  The  first  distinct  evidence,  however,  that  the 
bones  are  undergoing  serious  change  of  structure  is  usually  afforded  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  by 
the  simultaneous  or  shortly  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  corresponding 
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portions  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  of  the  knee  and  elbow  joints.  If  the 
affection  still  proceeds,  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  and  the  spine  acquire 
the  alterations  of  form  which  have  already  been  adverted  to ;  the  ribs  f&ll 
in  at  the  sides,  the  sternum  protrudes  anteriorly,  and  the  pigetm-breasted 
condition  results,  in  association  with  which  the  knob-like  enlargement  of 
the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs  on  either  side  produces  that  character- 
istic appearance  to  which  the  name  of  the  '  rickety  necklace  '  or  '  chaplet ' 
lias  been  applied ;  the  pelvis  gets  distorted ;  and  the  bones  of  the  head 
become  affected,  mainly,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  by  thickening  of  their 
edges,  protrusion  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  eminences,  and  unusual  per- 
sistency of  the  fontanelles.  But  while  all  these  deforming  processes  are 
going  on  with  more  or  less  uniformity  and  rapidity,  the  various  symptonis 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  disease  usually  undergo  aggravation ; 
the  fever  becomes  more  intense,  the  pulse  accelerated,  the  heat  of  skin 
augmented,  the  nocturnal  perspirations  more  profuse,  and  the  general 
tenderness  more  marked.  Actual  pain,  indeed,  often  supervenes ;  and  the 
fear  or  inability  to  move  and  the  dread  of  being  touched  become  much 
more  apparent.  In  connection  with  these  phenomena  the  appetite  fails, 
there  are  thirst  and  irregularity  of  bowels,  the  urine  is  copious  and  con- 
tains a  superabundance  of  phosphates,  and  the  child  imdergoes  rapid 
emaciation  with  disproportionate  wasting  and  feebleness  of  the  volontaiy 
muscles ;  he  acquires  an  amemio  or  paUid,  sad,  anxious,  wan  aspect,  and 
takes  no  interest  in  what  is  going  on  about  him.  During  all  this  time 
the  abdomen  becomes  relatively  large,  and  the  liver  and  spleen  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  be  distinctly  hypertrophied  ;  indeed,  the  enlargement  of 
these  organs  is  sometimes  one  of  the  earliest  indications  that  the  child  is 
rachitic.  Ascites  is  sometimes  a  consequence  of  the  hepatic  affection. 
The  influence  of  rickets  on  dentition  has  already  been  fully  considered. 
According  to  MM.  BilUet  and  Barthez,  whose  opinions  are  confirmed  by 
those  of  Dr.  H.  Koger,  a  blowing  sotmd  is  so  commonly  audible  over  the 
cranial  sutures  of  rachitic  children  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  diag- 
nostic of  the  affection. 

When  rickets  proves  fatal,  it  is  usually  either  by  gradual  asthenia  con- 
nected with  the  advance  of  the  disease  and  impairment  of  the  digestive 
functions,  or  by  thoracic  complications,  such  as  collapse  of  the  lung-tissue, 
lobular  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis — the  accession  as  well  as  the  gravity  of 
which  are  largely  dependent  on  the  weakness,  deformity,  and  consequent 
inefficiency  of  the  thoracic  walls.  Other  causes  of  death  in  rickety  chil- 
dren are  laryngismus  stridulus,  convulsions,  and  chronic  hydrocephalus. 
The  duration  of  rickets  commonly  ranges  between  six  and  twelve  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  those  indicative 
of  osseous  infiammatiou  subside. 

Persons  who  have  suffered  from  rickets  in  infancy  not  un&equently 
acquire  great  strength  of  limb  (muscle  and  bone),  but  Uiey  usually  remain 
of  low  stature  ;  and  the  deformities  which  take  place  at  the  time  of  their 
malady  only  too  commonly  persist;  while  some  (more  especially  those 
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of  the  chest  and  pelvis)  not  anfreqnently  entail  serioas  misery  and 
danger  in  after  life. 

In  condading  this  brief  account  of  the  symptoms  of  rickets,  it  is  well 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  may  be  present  in  a  alight 
degree  (sufficient  to  cause  manifest  thickening  of  the  wrists  and  ankles, 
and  even  bending  of  the  tibite  and  thoracic  walls)  in  children  who  main- 
tain their  vivacity  and  the  aspect  of  almost  perfect  health. 

Treatmeitt. — It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  fact  of  the  disappearance 
of  phosphate  of  lime  from  the  bones,  that  the  administration  of  phosphate 
of  lime  is  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  rickets.  Experience  has  not, 
however,  confirmed  this  view ;  nor,  indeed,  does  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  pathological  phenomena  of  the  disease  give  it  any  sanction.  The 
beet  medicinal  remedies  are  tonics,  such  as  iron  and  cinchona,  and,  above 
all,  cod-liver  oil.  But  these  are  valueless  without  the  most  careful 
attention  to  diet  and  hygiene.  The  diet  should  be  at  once  nutritious, 
sufficiently  abundant,  and  adapted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the 
child.  For  the  young  mfant  nothing  can  be  more  suitable  than  the 
healthy  breast,  or,  failing  that,  ass's  milk,  or  else  cow's  milk,  or  pre- 
served Swiss  milk,  properly  diluted,  and  mixed,  it  may  be,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  biscuit  powder.  At  a  later  age  a  moderate  quantity  of 
well-cooked  meat,  comprised  in  a  dietary  which  combines  all  the  other 
essential  elements  of  food,  namely,  sugar,  starch,  and  &t,  and  composed 
therefore  largely  of  milk  and  bread  and  butter,  should  be  administered. 
The  child  should  be  warmly  clad,  should  occupy  an  airy  but  sufficiently 
warm  room,  be  regularly  bathed  and  well  rubbed  afterwards,  and  taken 
out  habitually  into  the  open  air.  Change  of  air,  and  especially  residence 
on  the  sea-coast,  are  often  of  essential  service.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
above  measures,  it  may  be  desirable  to  treat  the  symptoms  which  are  so 
apt  to  accompany  rickets :  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  to 
regulate  the  action  of  the  bowels,  to  reduce  fever,  and  to  combat  pulmo- 
nary and  other  compUcations.  And  especially  it  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  prevent  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  the  supervention  of  deformity. 
To  this  end,  our  measures  must  be  regulated  by  the  age  and  peculiarities 
of  the  patient.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  without  becoming  un- 
suitably diffuse.  We  may,  however,  point  out  that  the  child  should  lie 
on  a  soft,  well-made  feather  bed ;  that  if  it  be  quite  young,  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sit  up ;  and  that  if  older  (and  the  limbs  give  evidence  of 
bending),  it  should  be  prevented  from  walking,  and  perhaps  even  from 
crawling.  Mechanical  appliances  may  be  necessary  to  restrain  undue 
locomotion.  

V.    ACUTE  RICKETS. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  early  childhood  in  which  a  rickety  condition 
of  bones  is  associated  with  more  or  less  abundant  hemorrhage  beneath  the 
periostexmi. 

Causation. — Acute  rickets  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Barlow,'  in  his  ex- 
'  •  Me<l.-Chir.  Trans.'  vol.  Ixvi. 
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cellent  paper  upon  the  sabject,  as  a  complex  of  rickets  and  seurry. 
Rickets  has  no  doubt  been  present  in  nearly  all,  if  not  in  all,  the  cases 
hitherto  recorded.  But  this  has  often  been  exceedingly  slight ;  and  the 
hemorrhages  appear  to  have  borne  no  relation  to  the  extent  or  severity  of 
the  rickets.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  cases  which  Dr.  Barlow 
qnotes,  the  snb-periosteal  hemorrhages  have  been  associated  with  other 
symptoms  indicative  of  the  presence  of  purpura  or  scurvy.  Moreover, 
the  affected  eliildren  had  often  been  fed  on  unsuitable  food,  and  have  been 
benefited,  if  not  cured,  by  anti-scorbutic  remedies.  He  regards  the  disease, 
in  (aet,  as  essentially  scurvy,  and  the  rickets  as  little  more  than  a  merely 
accidental  accompaniment  of  it.  Acute  rickets  seems  to  affect  both  sexes 
equally,  and  to  occur  mainly  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  months. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  main  phenomena  observed  after  death  have 
relation  to  the  bones  and  periosteum.  The  periosteum,  which  is  thick, 
congested,  and  pulpy,  is  separated  from  the  bone  by  a  more  or  leas  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood-clot,  the  condition  of  which  varies  according 
to  the  duration  of  the  disease.  The  bone  is  smooth  bat  brittle,  and 
occasionally  is  found  fractured — if  it  be  a  long  bone  just  before  its  j mic- 
tion with  the  epiphysis,  if  it  be  a  rib  near  its  junction  with  its  cartilage. 
The  medulla  of  the  bone  is  soft  and  red,  and  the  trabecular  tissue  wasted. 
Further,  blood  is  often  extravasated  into  the  connective  tissue  external 
to  the  periosteum,  and  among  the  deeper-seated  muscles,  and  sangui- 
nolent  serum  infiltrates  the  more  superficial  parts. 

The  sub-periosteal  hemorrhages  may  occiu*  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  but  affect  the  lower  limbs  more  frequently 
than  the  upper,  and  are  occasionally  met  with  in  connection  with  the 
ribs,  scapulae,  and  bones  of  the  skull.  In  the  long  bones  the  hemorrhage 
usually  begins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epiphyses,  and  may  be  limited 
thereto.  And  in  many  places,  even  where  no  hemorrhage  has  occurred, 
the  periosteum  is  thick,  soft,  and  congested. 

The  bones  usually  display  more  or  less  well-marked  indications  of  the 
presence  of  rickets. 

Few  visceral  lesions  of  importance  have  been  detected  ;  but  not  un- 
frequently  there  have  been  found  petechial  extravasations  in  connectioD 
with  various  organs. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  invasion  of  the  disease  may  be  sadden 
or  gradual ;  and  in  the  latter  case  is  marked  by  fretfulness,  associated 
with  unaccountable  pam  and  tenderness  of  the  limbs.  In  its  folly  deve- 
loped form  the  child  is  extremely  irritable  and  fretful,  indisposed  to 
move  or  to  allow  itself  to  be  touched,  and  apt  to  moan ;  its  complexion  b 
markedly  anaemic,  often  sallow  or  muddy  ;  and  there  is  general  emacia- 
tion. The  affected  limbs,  however,  are  swollen,  tense,  and  shining,  usually 
pale  though  sometimes  rosy,  maintained  immovably  in  the  flexed  or  else 
in  the  extended  position,  and  extremely  tender.  The  swelling,  for  the  most 
part,  is  not  symmetrical  or  generally  distributed.  The  lower  extremity 
suffers  more  than  the  arm,  the  thigh  more  than  the  leg,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tibia  more  than  that  of  the  fibula.    When  the  swelling  is 
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considerable  and  extensive  it  is  difScolt  or  impossible  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  bone ;  but  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  or  at  a 
later  period  when  absorption  has  taken  place  to  some  extent,  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  there  is  comparative  absence  of  oedema,  the  cylindrical 
swelling  due  to  the  sub-periosteal  hemorrhage  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished. The  effusion  of  blood  generally  begins  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  epiphyses,  and  it  may  be  limited  to  this  neighbourhood.  In  such 
cases  the  swelling  may  be  mistaken  for  simple  rickety  enlargement  of  the 
joints ;  but  its  true  nature  will  probably  be  revealed  by  its  extreme 
tenderness,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  swelling  is  not  so  much  epiphysal  as 
in  the  course  of  the  adjoining  portion  of  shaft.  Occasionally  in  severe 
and  advanced  cases  crepitus,  due  to  fracture,  may  be  detected  towards 
the  extremities  of  one  or  more  of  the  affected  bones.  Swellings,  also  due 
to  extravasation,  may  occasionally  be  observed  in  connection  with  the 
ribs,  scapulae,  jaw-bones,  and  bones  of  the  skull. 

Among  the  variable  syinptoms  occurring  in  acute  rickets  may  b6 
enomerated :  petechial  extravasations  beneath  the  skin ;  stomatitis,  or 
sponginess  and  bleeding  of  the  gums ;  discharge  of  blood  or  albumen 
with  the  urine ;  and  fever.  In  most  cases  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
rise  of  temperature  at  some  period  or  another  of  the  disease,  but  it  has 
seldom  reached  103°.  In  some  instances  the  temperature  has  remained 
normal  from  first  to  last.  And  in  all  there  have  been  periods  of  apyrexia. 
There  is  generally  copious  sweating  of  the  head.  The  appetite  usually 
remains  good. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  for  the  most  part  between  two  and 
three  and  a  half  months.  It  is  very  fatal,  inasmuch  as  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  recorded  cases  have  died.  But  for  those  who  recover,  recovery  is 
generally  complete. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  mainly  anti-scorbutic.  Dr.  Barlow  re- 
commends :  '  locally,'  during  the  acute  stage,  lint  compresses  and  avoid- 
ance of  movement ;  at  a  later  period  careful  shampooing  and  douches  ; 
internally,  the  use  of  raw-meat  juice,  fresh  milk,  and  orange  juice,  or  of 
some  other  fresh  raw  vegetable,  and  from  the  first  the  access  of  as  much 
free  air  as  is  possible.' 


VI.    MOLLITIES  OSSIUM.     {Osteo-malacia.) 

Definition  and  causation. — This  affection  has  in  many  respects  a  close 
resemblance  to  rickets.  It  occurs,  however,  not  in*  children,  but  in 
adults.  It  has  been  recognised,  indeed,  only  in  women,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  women  who  are  bearing  children. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — Mollities  ossium  is  characterised 
anatomically  by  progressive  softening  of  the  bones,  sometimes  of  those  of 
the  whole  skeleton,  occasionally  of  a  limited  number  only.  The  minute 
changes  appear  to  consist  mainly  in  a  progressive  decalcification  of  the 
bony  tissue,  commencing  from  the  Haversian  canals  and  medullary 
spaces,  and  gradually  involving   the   successive  laminte  of  bone  which 
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surrotind  them,  until  finally  decalcification  is  complete.  A  sharp  line 
generally  marks  the  limit  of  the  morbid  process,  the  bone  external  to  it 
being  still  normal,  whilst  that  between  it  and  the  canal  or  cavity  is  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  fibroid  tissue,  in  which  the  bone-corpuscles  are 
scarcely  distinguishable.  At  a  later  period  the  portions  of  tissue  first 
■affected  soften  and  liquefy.  Attending  these  changes  the  smaller  vessels 
become  dilated,  and  the  contents  of  the  various  cavities  red  and  pulpy. 
The  enfeebled  bones  are  liable  to  all  those  bendings  and  imperfect 
fractures  which  also  characterise  rickety  bones ;  but,  owing  to  the  long 
■duration  of  the  malady,  and  the  extent  to  which  softening  takes  place,  the 
deformity  which  ensues  is  usually  of  the  most  aggravated  kind  and  pretty 
universal.  Trousseau  maintains  that  moUities  ossiimi  is  identical  with 
rickets,  aUowance  being  made  for  difference  of  age,  and  for  the  fact  that 
the  active  processes  of  growth  have  ceased  when  osteomalacia  makes 
its  appearance.  The  anatomical  details,  however,  of  the  two  processes 
&re  manifestly  different.  It  is  supposed  by  Bindfleisch  and  some  others 
that  the  decalcification  is  due  to  the  action  of  some  acid  (carbonic  or 
lactic)  contained  in  the  blood.  The  appearances  are,  no  doubt,  much 
like  those  wliich  might  be  thus  caused.  There  is  no  direct  evidence, 
however,  to  support  this  view  ;  and,  indeed,  Virchow  has  ascertained  the 
existence  of  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  in  the  gelatine  yielded  by  fresh 
bones  affected  with  this  disease. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  osteo-malacia,  like  tboee 
of  rickets,  are  often  very  insidious  ;  and  the  disease  may  first  reveal  its 
presence  by  the  occurrence  of  deformity  and  fracture  of  bones.  Its  pro- 
gress, however,  is  usually  attended,  even  firom  the  beginning,  with  febrile 
disturbance  and  copious  perspirations,  and  with  tenderness  and  pain  in 
the  course  of  the  affected  bones.  The  pains  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
vague  and  wandering,  and  of  a  shooting  character.  But  they  gradoaDy 
become  more  or  less  intense ;  affect  not  only  the  limbs,  but  the  txunk. 
head,  and  face ;  and  are  greatly  aggravated  by  movement  or  pressure. 
They  are  often  most  severe  in  the  joint-ends  of  long  bones,  and  in  the 
epiphysal  ends  of  most  bones.  They  may  easily  be  mistaken  at  first  for 
rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pains.  The  urine  contains  an  excess  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 

The  progress  of  osteo-malacia  is  chronic ;  cases  have  been  met  with 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  prolonged  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  and 
upwards.  Death  usually  takes  place,  however,  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
and  is  generally  due  immediately  to  interference  with  the  respiratory  or 
circulatory  functions.  Recovery  very  rarely  takes  place,  and  never  with- 
out persistent  deformity.  Trousseau  has  recorded  a  case  or  two  of  this  kind. 

TreatTTient. — No  distinction  need  be  drawn  between  the  treatment  of 
osteo-malacia  and  that  of  rickets.  It  was  tmder  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil 
that  Trousseau's  cases  recovered. 
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€hap.  VIIL— diseases  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
I.    INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

A.  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

The  nervous  system  comprises  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  with  the 
various  ganglia  and  commissures  which  belong  to  these  bodies,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  the  nerves  which, 
springing  from  these  several  sources,  are  distributed  throughout  the  organ- 
ism. With  the  central  organs  are  associated  as  important  elements  the 
various  membranes  and  other  structures  which  serve  for  their  support  and 
protection,  and  the  arteries  and  veins  which  minister  to  their  nutrition  and 
functional  activity. 

1.  Membranes  of  brain  and  cord. — The  cranial  dura  mater  is  a  thick, 
dense,  inelastic,  fibrous  membrane,  which  by  its  outer  surface  adheres 
firmly  to  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  by  its  inner  surface,  which  is  smooth  and 
polished,  constitutes  the  parietal  limit  of  the  arachnoid  cavity.  It  also 
forms  certain  septa,  needless  to  specify,  which  intervene  between  the  cere. 
brum  and  cerebellum  and  their  respective  hemispheres.  At  the  foramina 
for  the  exit  of  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  skull  the  dura  mater  becomes  con- 
tinuous on  the  one  hand  with  the  pericranium,  on  the  other  with  the 
nerve-sheaths.  The  spinal  dura  mater,  which,  like  the  cranial,  is  dense, 
thick,  and  inelastic,  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  loose  bag  from  the  mar- 
gins of  the  foramen  magnum,  to  which  it  is  adherent,  to  the  first  or  second 
sacral  vertebra,  where,  blending  with  the  filum  terminale  of  the  cord,  it  is 
continued  onwards  therewith  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal.  The 
spinal  dura  mater  is  separated  on  all  sides  from  the  bony  cavity  in  which 
it  lies  by  fat  and  areolar  tissue.  Its  internal  surface  is  smooth  and 
polished,  and  presents  along  either  side  a  double  series  of  orifices  of 
which  each  contiguous  pair  gives  exit  to  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  one  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  dura  mater  is  continued  on 
each  nerve  as  a  tubular  prolongation,  within  which  the  ganglion  of  the 
posterior  root  is  contained.  It  then  blends  with  the  sheath  of  the  nerve, 
and  becomes  connected  by  fibrous  processes  with  the  margins  of  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen. 

The  arachnoid  cavity  is  usually  regarded  as  a  serous  cavity.  It  occupies 
the  interval  between  the  dura  mater  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  brain  and  cord  on  the  other,  being  perfectly  continuous  through- 
out. Its  outer  limit  is  represented  by  the  smooth  inner  aspect  of  the  dura 
mater ;  its  inner  limit  is  formed  by  a  delicate  transparent  membrane  which 
lies  loosely  upon  the  surface  of  the  central  organs,  never  dipping  into  the 
sulci,  and  lying  especially  loosely  upon  the  parts  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
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brain,  and  upon  the  spinal  cord.  The  inner  and  oater  aspects  become 
continuousby  means  of  tubular  prolongations  wherever  nerves  or  vessels 
pass  from  the  protective  organs  without  to  the  central  nervous  organs 
within. 

The  pia  mater  is  the  vascular  membrane  which  closely  invests  the 
oater  sorfEtce  of  the  brain  and  cord,  following  all  its  inequalities.  It  is 
continuous  by  its  appUed  surface  with  the  connective  web  and  vascular 
network  which  pervade  the  substance  of  the  subjacent  organs ;  and  the 
neurilemma  of  the  nerves  appears  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  pia  mater 
within  the  skull  is  delicate  and  highly  vascular,  dips  to  the  bottom  of  all 
sulci,  and  accurately  fits  the  complicated  arrangement  of  processes  and 
depressions  which  exist  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  dips  also  into  the 
great  transverse  fissure  of  the  brain,  and  into  the  somewhat  similar  fissure 
existing  behind  between  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  cerebellum — form- 
ing in  either  situation  a  reduplication,  the  free  nmrgins  of  which  m 
wrinkled  and  folded,  and  constitute  the  bodies  known  as  the  choroid 
plexuses.  The  pia  mater  of  the  cord  is  much  thicker,  denser,  uid  less 
vascular  than  that  of  the  brain,  forms  in  front  a  duphcature  which  dips 
to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  furrow,  and  behind  a  thin  vertical  septum 
which  occupies  the  posterior  furrow. 

The  interval  which  exists  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  visceral 
lamina  of  the  arachnoid  is  known  as  the  subarachnoid  space  ;  it  is  crossed 
by  numerous  delicate  fibrous  bands,  and  in  the  spinal  canal  on  either  side 
by  the  Ugameutnm  denticulatum,  and  behind  by  an  incomplete  vertical 
septum.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  subarachnoid  fluid,  which  constitutes  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

2.  Ventricles  of  brain  and  cord, — The  existence  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  and  cord  (excepting  the  fifth)  as  distinct  cavities  is  due  in  some 
sense  to  the  failure  already  referred  to  of  the  pia  mater  at  the  great  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  brain  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
to  follow  the  various  diverticula  or  involutions  which  take  their  origin  in 
these  situations.  The  system  of  ventricles  comprises :  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, which  are  continuous  with  one  another  and  with  the  third  ventricle 
in  the  interval  (into  which  the  velum  interpositum  extends)  between  the 
fornix  above  and  the  optic  thalami  below;  the  tliird  ventricle,  which 
communicates  by  means  of  the  iter  with  the  fourth  ventricle ;  the  fourth 
ventricle ;  and  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  which  commences  above 
at  the  calamus  scriptorius  or  posterior  extremity  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  nervous  boundaries  of  the  ventricles  are  covered  with  a  delicate  mem- 
brane which  is  continuous  with  the  neurogUa  or  connective  web  permaU- 
ing  the  substance  of  the  subjacent  organs,  is  identical  in  structure  with 
it,  and  is  furnished  with  an  epithelium.  The  ventricles  form  a  continuous 
system,  and  have  no  communication  with  other  cavities  or  spaces,  except- 
ing with  the  subarachnoid  space  through  Majendie's  opening  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  two  other  small  openings,  one  on 
either  side,  close  to  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 

8.  Cerebral  Itemispheres. — The  cerebrum  consists  of  two  hemispheres. 
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separated  the  one  from  the  other  above  by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  united  below  mainly  by  means  of  the  conunissural  fibres  of  the  corpus 
-callosiun,  by  the  fornix,  and  certain  other  structures  which  need  not  be 
specified.  It  ie  composed  of  white  and  grey  matter,  of  which  the  one 
forms  a  comparatively  thin  lamina  on  the  surface,  while  the  other  makes 
up  the  great  bullc  of  its  mass.  The  surface  of  the  organ,  and  with  it  of 
coarse  the  grey  matter,  is  arranged  in  folds  or  convolutions,  separated  by 
fissures  or  sulci,  the  more  important  of  both  of  which  present  a  tolerably 
definite  and  regular  arrangement.  The  superficial  grey  matter  is  doubt- 
less the  seat  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  functions,  and  the  primary 
source  of  those  various  combined  muscular  actions  which  accompany  and 
reveal  their  operation.  The  study  of  the  convolutions  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  interest,  especially  in  connection  with  the  locahsatiou  of  func- 
tion, on  which  subject  important  light  has  been  thrown  by  modem  patho- 
logy and  recent  experimental  inquiries.  We  proceed  to  describe  so  much 
of  tlie  topography  of  the  cerebral  surface  as  bears  directly  on  this  subject. 
a.  Fissures.  —The  fissure  of  Sylvius  (Fig.  82  and  96  d)  conunences  on 
the  base  of  the  brain  at  the  locus  perforatus  anticus,  and,  separating  the 
middle  from  the  anterior  cerebral  lobe,  passes  directly  outwards  until  it 
reaches  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  hemisphere.  Here  it  divides  into  two 
branches:  an  anterior  short  branch,  which  proceeds  upwards  and  forwards, 
and  a  posterior  long  branch,  which  courses  nearly  horizontally  backwards 
apon  the  outer  siurface,  dividing  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  below  from 
the  parietal  lobe  above.  The  fissure  of  Rolando,  or  sulcus  centralis  (Fig. 
82  and  92  c),  commencing  above  at  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  a  Utile 
behind  the  vertex,  rmis  downwards  and  forwards  over  the  outer  siurface 
of  the  hemisphere  to  near  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
separating  the  frontal  lobe  in  front  from  the  parietal  lobe  behind.  The 
inter-parietal  fissure  (Fig.  82  and  92  e),  originating  in  the  angle  contained 
between  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the  posterior  Sylvian  branch,  passes 
irr^ularly  backwards  and  towards  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.  The 
parallel  or  first  temporo-sphenoidal  fissure  (Fig.  82  h),  running  parallel 
to  but  below  the  posterior  Sylvian  branch,  turns  up  behind  its  posterior 
extremity,  and  there  loses  itself  in  a  group  of  convolutions,  which  are 
limited  above  and  behind  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  inter-parietal  fissure, 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  gyrus  angularis  or  pli  courbe.  On 
the  inner  aspect  of  each  hemisphere  there  are  four  fissures  which  call 
for  special  notice  ;— the  first  is  the  fronto-parietal  or  calloso-marginal 
(Fig.  88/),  which,  commencing  in  front,  runs  backA\'ards  parallel  with  the 
corpus  callosum,  forming  the  upper  limit  of  the  gyrus  fomicatns,  until 
having  arrived  near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  corpus  callosum,  it  turns  up 
to  reach  the  upper  margin  of  tlie  hemisphere  a  little  behind  the  upper 
termination  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando;  the  second  is  the  vertical,  or  parieto- 
occipital (Fig.  83  g(),  which  separates  the  occipital  from  the  parietal  lobe, 
and,  commencing  above  on  a  level  with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
parallel  sulcus,  runs  downwards  and  forwards  to  unite  at  an  acute  angle 
with  (third)  the  calcarim  fissure  (Fig.  88  /),  which  is  nearly  horizontal  in 
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position,  and  corresponds  to  the  hippocampus  minor;  the  last  is  the 
hippocampal  fissure  (Fig.  83  m),  which  runs  round  the  orus  cerebri,  and 
indicates  the  conrse  of  the  hippocampus  major. 


Fig.  82,    Lateral  view  of  bxaln,  ihowing  prinolpa  I  ooDTOlnttou  and 


Fio,  8S.    Inner  surface  of  hemisphere,  showing  principal  ooDTolatlons  and  fiasorea,  and  Feniei'B 

oentres  of  touch  (xm.),  and  of  srnell  and  taste  (xrr.). 

The  several  letters  In  the  above  figures,  and  also  in  figures  91,  92,  94,  95,  and  96,  refer  to  the  same  paite. 

Fissmee : — a,  superior  frontal ;  b,  inferior  frontal ;  c,  fissure  of  Bolando ;  d,  fissure  of  Sylrios ;  «,  Inter- 
parietal :  /,  fron  to-parietal ;  g,  parleto-ooclpital ;  A,  first  temporo-aphenoidal ;  f,  second  ditto ;  J,  thiid  or 
inferior  ditto  ;  it  oodplto-temporal ;  1,  calcarine ;  *n,  bi|n)oc«mpid. 

Convolutions  :— a,  superior  or  Brat  frontal ;  B,  seoood  ditto;  c,  tbird  ditto  ;  D,  ascending  Iraital,(>r 
antsrlor  parietal ;  b,  asoendlng  parietal ;  F,  superior  parietal ;  F„  pneoniiens ;  o,  snpra-marginal ;  s,. 
gym  angnlaris,  or  pli  oonrbe  ;  B,  first  temporo-aphenoidal ;  i,  second  ditto  ;  j,  third  ditto ;  E,  fnsilinn 
lobnle ;  L,  lingual  lobole ;  M ,  gyrus  fomieatus ;  h , ,  gyroB  hippocampi ;  h„  uncus  ^ri  fomicati,  orsnUcnlnni 
oomu  Ammonia  ;  K,  cuneus. 

b.  Convolutions. — In  front  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  and  following  its 
conrse  from  below  upwards,  runs  the  ascending  frontal,  or  anterior  parietal 
convolution  (Fig.  82  and  92  d);  and  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  this  are 
given  off  in  succession  from  above  downwards  the  first,  second,  and  titird 
frontal  convolutions  (Fig.  82  and  92  a  b  c).  The  first  of  these  runs  paraUel 
to  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  forms,  indeed,  the  marginal  convolution 
(Fig.  88  a)  of  that  fissure  ;  the  second  follows  the  same  course  as  the  first. 
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but  lies  external  to  it ;  and  the  third,  still  more  external,  by  its  posterior 
part  forms  the  upper  and  anterior  boundary  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  by  its  anterior  part  separates  the  second  convolution 
above  from  the  external  orbital  convolution  below.  The  third  frontal  con- 
volution of  the  left  side  is  also  called  Broca's  convolution.  The  orbital 
convolutions  occupy  that  portion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior- 
cerebral  lobe  which  lies  upon  the  floor  of  the  skull.  Parallel  to  the 
ascending  frontal  convolution,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  courses  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  (Fig.  82  and  92  s  e), 
from  the  posterior  and  outer  margin  of  which  two  secondary  convolutions, 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  inter-parietal  sulcus,  pass  nearly 
directly  backwards :  the  inner  and  upper  one,  the  superior  parietal  con- 
volution (Fig.  82  and  92  f),  forming  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure 
in  this  situation,  and  ending  behind  at  the  parieto-occipital  fissure ;  the 
outer  and  lower  one,  or  gyrus  supra-marginalis  (Fig.  82  and  92  o),  lying 
at  its  anterior  extremity,  mainly  between  the  inter-parietal  sulcus  and 
the  posterior  branch  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  farther  back  between- 
the  inter-parietal  sulcus  and  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  Sylvian  and 
first  temporo-sphenoidal  fissures.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  is  con- 
siderably curved,  and  receives  the  name  of  gyrus  angularis  or  pli  courbe 
(Fig.  82  and  92  o,).  There  are  three  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions 
passing  nearly  horizontally  backwards  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  tem- 
poro-sphenoidal lobe ;  the  first  (Fig.  82  h)  is  situated  between  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  above  and  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  fis- 
sure below ;  the  second  (Fig.  82 1)  lies  below  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal 
fissore;  the  third  is  lower  down,  but  parallel  to  the  others.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  at  its  point  of  bifurcation,  and  concealed 
by  the  overlying  convolutions,  lies  the  island  of  Beil,  the  grey  matter  of 
which  is  in  close  anatomical  relation  in  front  with  that  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  behind  with  that  of  the  first  temporal. 
On  the  internal  aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  amongst  other  convolutions, 
may  be  observed  the  gyrus  fomicatus  (Fig.  88  h),  which,  commencing  in 
front  beneath  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callosnm,  runs  backwards  over  this 
body,  between  it  and  the  oalloso-marginal  fissure,  then  turns  round  its 
posterior  extremity,  being  continued  downwards  and  forwards  under  the 
name  of  the  gyrus  hippocampi,  or  urwinate  convolution  (Fig.  83  and  96  m,), 
first  between  the  hippocampal  and  calcarine  fissures,  and  thence  nearly 
horizontally  forvrards  until  it  reaches  the  internal  extremity  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  where  it  forms  the  wncits  gyri  fomicati,  or  subiculum  comu 
Ammonis  (Fig.  88  and  96  m,,).  For  an  account  of  the  remaining  con- 
volntions,  to  some  of  which  we  may  subsequently  allude  incidentally,  we 
must  refer  to  anatomical  works. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  convolutions  it  may  be  observed 
that  M.  Betz  has  shown  that  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  may  be  divided 
by  microscopic  peculiarities  into  two  regions,  of  which  the  anterior,  limited 
by  and  including  the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  is  characterised  by 
containing,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  giant-cells  resembling  those  of 
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the  anterior  comua  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  posterior  bj  an  almost  total 
absence  of  such  cells. 

4.  Ganglia  at  base  of  brain. — Excepting  the  commissural  fibres  of  the 
corpus  callosum  and  fornix,  and  certain  other  commissures,  which  need 
not  be  enumerated,  all  the  nerve-fibres  from  the  grey  matter  of  the  couto- 
Intions  converge  to  the  group  of  ganglia  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
namely,  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami,  together  with  the  cor- 
pora genicolata  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  are  thence  continued 
(directly  or  indirectly)  either  through  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  to 
the  cerebellum  or  along  the  crura  cerebri  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Each  striated  body  comprises  three  nuclei,  separated  from  one  another 
by  white  fibres.  The  first  of  these  is  the  caudate  nucleus,  amd  is  tbU 
portion  of  the  body  which  is  visible  in  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  seccmd 
is  the  lenticular  nucleus,  which  is  placed  in  part  external  to  and  below 
the  caudate  nucleus,  in  part  external  to  and  below  the  optic  thalamos : 
being  separated  from  these  bodies  by  a  layer  of  wliite  fibres,  which  forms 
the  internal  capsule,  and  on  the  outer  side  from  the  grey  matter  of  the 
island  of  Beil  by  a  similar  white  lamina,  which  is  known  as  the  external 
capsule.  Imbedded  in  this  last  is  the  third  or  tceniaform  nucleus  at 
claustrum,  which  forms  an  exceedingly  thin  plate.  The  cerebral  fibres 
which  enter  these  nuclei  and  occupy  the  intervals  between  them  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  cerebral  sur&ce,  but  mainly  from  the  anterior  half; 
And  those  which  emerge  from  them  below  pass  mainly  downwards  and 
backwards  to  form  the  imder  portion  or  crust  of  the  corresponding  cerebral 
peduncle,  within  which  they  become  connected  with  an  additional  ganglion 
of  the  same  system,  namely  the  locus  niger.  The  further  destination  of 
the  crust  is  twofold :  it  sinks  into  the  anterior  and  upper  edge  of  the  pons, 
and  there  divides  into  two  portions ;  of  which  one,  according  to  Meynert, 
crosses  among  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  pons,  and  passes  with  these  to  the 
opposite  half  of  the  cerebellum,  thus  decussating  with  its  fellow ;  while 
the  other  emerges  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  pons  as  the  anterior 
pyramid,  which  also  decussates  with  its  fellow,  and  is  prolonged  mainly 
to  form  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord. 

The  optic  thalami,  corpora  geniculata,  and  corpora  quadrigemina  also 
derive  fibres  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  cerebral  surfia«e,  though  mainly 
probably  from  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions ;  and,  resting  by  their 
under  sur&ce  upon  the  cerebral  peduncles,  are  more  or  less  directly  con- 
tinuous with  their  upper  half  or  the  tegmentum.  This,  which  includes 
within  it  the  red  nucleus,  divides  like  the  crust  into  two  portions.  One  of 
these  continues  backwards  as  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes  and  valve 
of  Vieussens  to  form  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and  the 
fibres  which  constitute  it  for  the  most  part  decussate  anteriorly  to  the 
posterior  limit  of  the  testes,  and  so  reach  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cere- 
bellum. The  other  continues  downwards  in  the  substance  of  the  pons 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  to  become  continuous  mainly  with 
the  sensory  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cord. 

5.  Cerebellum  and  itspeduncles. — So  little  is  known  comparatively  of 
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7lO.  64. 
Anterior  Frontal  Ssotion. 


Fia.  8t. 
Foeterior  Frouul  SaoUon. 


Fio.  W. 
Anterior  Parietal  Section. 


Fie.  87. 
Posterior  Parietal  Section. 


Ttye  Roman  capitals  in  the  Above  Agrnres  have  the  same  meaning  M  those  ia  flgoree  I 
XliA  tferoa]  Greek  letters  in  the  above  figures  relate  to  identical  parts. 


and  $t. 


a.  Island  of  Reil. 
p.  Corpns  calloenm. 

Caudate  nnclena. 

Lenticular  nnclens. 


I 


t.  Tsealeeform  nnclcaa. 
^.  Optic  thalamus. 
1}.  Int«nud  capsule. 
6.  External  capsule. 


prom  the  Th^se  Inau^urale  of  M.  Pitres,  '  Recbercbes  aur  lea  l^ioiis  dn  oeotre  orale  des  b^lQih^^a 
•.^•x*«3^av«nx,  ^adldef  an  point  de  rue  des  localisatioiiB  o^r^brales.'    Pari%  1S77. 
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the  specific  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  cerebellam  that  it  is  needless 
to  consider  here  either  its  general  form  and  arrangement  or  the  names 
which  have  been  given  to  its  separate  lobes  and  lobules.  It  may,  however, 
be  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  its  superficial  grey  investment,  it  con- 
tains imbedded  in  its  white  medulla  in  the  first  place  two  ganglia  (one  on 
either  side),  the  corpora  dentata,  and  in  the  next  place  two  other  grey 
nuclei,  the  roof  nticlei  of  Stilling,  which  lie  below  the  central  lobule  of  the 
superior  vermiform  process. 

The  cerebellum  presents  three  pairs  of  peduncles  or  groups  of  white 
fibres,  of  which  one  comes  from  the  cerebrum,  one  from  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  other  is  mainly  transversely  commissural.     The  first 
pair  or  the  superiof  peduncles  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  tegmentum 
of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  comprise  ^e  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes -^th 
the  intermediate  valve  of  Vieussens,  and  pass  into  the  corpora  dentata  and 
thence  to  the  convolutions.     The  second  pair  or  the  middle  peduncles  are 
constituted  mainly  by  the  transverse  fibres  which  form  the  great  bulk  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  but  comprise  the  cerebellar  fibres  derived  from  the  cmst 
of  the  cerebral  peduncles  ;  of  these  the  more  internal  pass  into  the  roof 
nuclei,  but  the  outermost,  accompanied  by  the  restiform  bodies,  reach 
the  surface  of  the  cerebellum  without  the  intermediation  of  either  of  these 
ganglia.    The  third  pair  or  the  inferior  peduncles  are  the  restiform  bodies. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  most  direct,  if  not  the  only,  communica- 
tion between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  those  of  the  cerebeOum 
is  effected  by  means  of  fibres  which,  taking  their  origin  in  the  cerebral    . 
ganglia,  pass  backwards  and  lose  themselves  probably  in  the  ganglia  im- 
bedded in  tlie  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum ;  that  of  these  some  are 
derived  from  the  cmst,  some  from  the  tegmentum  of  the  crura  o««bri ; 
and  that  all,  according   to  Meynert,  decussate  in  the  course  of  their 
passage.    It  will  also  be  gathered  that  both  the  cerebrum  and  the  cece- 
bellum  send  down  strands  of  fibres  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.    Those  from  the  brain  are  continued  from  both  layeis 
of  the  crura  cerebri ;  those  from  the  cerebellum  are  the  restiform  bodies. 
6.  Spinal  cord. — Before  speaking  further  of  the  medulla  oblongata  it 
will  be  well  to  describe  the  spinal  cord.    This,  which  extends,  in  the  adnlt. 
from  the  foramen  magnum  above  to  the  lower  part  of  the  first  lumbv 
vertebra  below,  presents  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  median  fissure,  and 
on  either  side  two  lateral  furrows,  which  correspond  to  the  snocessive 
points  of  emergence  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots.    It  is  thas  divided 
superficially,  on  each  side,  into  posterior,  lateral,  and  anterior  eolamns. 
But,  in  addition  to  these,  a  slender  median  column,  most  obvious  in  tiie 
upper  part  of  the  cord,  may  be  observed,  running  along  the  edge  of  the 
posterior  median  fissure.    On  transverse  section  the  grey  matter  (rf  the 
cord  will  be  found  to  occupy  its  central  part,  the  white  its  periphery.    The 
grey  matter  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  lateral  crescents,  pla<»d  batck 
to  back,  and  united  with  one  another  in  the  middle  by  a  transverse  oom- 
missure,  which  crosses  the  narrow  interval  between  the  bottoms  of  tite 
anterior  and  posterior  fissures,  and  contains  within  it  the  ventricle  of  the 
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cord.  The  posterior  limb  of  each  crescent  constitutes  the  posterior  horn 
of  grey  matter,  the  anterior  limb  the  anterior  horn.  In  the  latter  are 
situated  distinct  groups  of  large  multipolar  cells,  which  appear  to  be  the 
nuclei  of  origin  of  the  anterior  or  motor  nerves ;  and  from  it  the  root  of 
each  nerve  passes  forwards  through  the  substance  of  the  white  matter  in 
several  parallel  bands.  The  posterior  horn  is  tipped  by  the  gelatinous 
substance  of  Bolando,  from  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  which  the 
fibres  of  each  posterior  root  escape  in  wavy  bands,  some  undulating 
through  the  substance  of  the  adjoining  posterior  column,  previous  to  their 
appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  cord.  At  the  root  of  the  posterior  comu, 
on  its  outer  side,  is  the  group  of  cells  which  indicates  the  longitudinal 
tract  to  which  Lockhart  Clarke  has  given  the  name  of  tractiia  intermedio- 
lateralis ;  and  in  almost  the  corresponding  situation,  on  its  inner  side. 


Fio.  88.    Diagrammatic  aectioiu  of  the  spinal  cord  x  I. 
A.  At  ccrrical  enlargement ;  B.  At  mid-donal  region ;  C.  At  lambor  enlargement. 

a.  Posterior  median  flMUre.  f.  Posterior  median  colnmn  or  fasciculus  of  Ooll. 

b.  Anterior  median  fisiiure.  A.  Posterior  external  column. 

c.  Posterior  nerre  root.  <.  Crossed  pyramidal  tract. 

rf.  Posterior  grey  horn.  J.  Lamina  of  white  matter  from  oerelwUnm  (?). 

e.  Anterior  grey  honi.  it.  Direct  pyramidal  column  or  fasciculus  of  Ttlrok. 

/.  Anterior  nerve  root.  /.  Presumed  iiensory  tract  in  lateral  column  (Qowets  and 

Badden). 

may  be  seen  the  sectional  surface  of  the  tract  of  cells  which  constitutes 
dATke' a  posterior  vesicular  column.  Less  on  anatomical  than  on  physio- 
logical and  pathological  evidence,  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  a^its 
of  division  into  several  regions  which  are  functionally  distinct  from  one 
another.  As  regards  the  posterior  columns,  these,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  the  posterior  median 
columns,  or  £asoiculi  of  Goll,  situated  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  median 
£astire,  and  the  posterior  external  columns  lying  between  these  and  the 
posterior  horns  of  grey  matter,  and  nerves  springing  from  them.  Each 
Iftteral  column  presents  on  transverse  section  a  wedge  of  white  matter, 
situated  almost  entirely  behind  the  ventricle  and  in  close  relation  with 
tlie  posterior  grey  horn.  It  represents  the  direct  continuation  downwards 
of  nearly  the  whole  of   the  opposite  anterior  pyramid.    These  may  be 
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termed  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts.  They  are  separated  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  cord  hy  a  lamina  of  white  matter  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  cerebellum.  On  either  aide  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  is  a 
thin  tract  of  white  matter  which  descends  directly  from  the  anterior 
pyramid  of  its  own  side.  This  is  termed  tinefasdeulu*  of  Turck,  or  the 
direct  pyramidal  tract.  And  lastly,  Dr.  Gowers,  in  a  case  of  cord  crashed 
in  its  lower  part,  found  symmetrical  arese  of  slight  ascending  degeneration 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  columns  in  front  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts.  These  he  could  not  trace  far  up  the  cord.  But  Dr.  Hadden  dis- 
covered in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  cord,  from  a  case  of  which  the 
history  was  unknown,  symmetrical  tracts  of  degeneration  occupying  almost 
exactly  the  same  relative  positions  as  those  of  Dr.  Gowers,  but  separated 
from  the  surface  by  a  thin  layer  of  healthy  white  matter.  They  are  doubt- 
less parts  of  the  same  tracts,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  partly 
from  the  &ct  that  in  one  case  at  any  rate  they  were  the  seat  of  ascending 
degenerative  changes,  that  they  represent  sensory  routes.  The  grey 
matter  varies  in  bulk  in  different  parts  of  the  cord,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements,  but  the  superficial 
white  matter  increases  absolutely  in  quantity  from  below  upwards. 

7.  Medulla  oblongata. — At  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  where  it  merges 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  considerable  changes  are  presented  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  parts.  These  changes  become  more  and  more  remarkable 
as  we  proceed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  are  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  additional  grey  nuclei.  The 
posterior  fissure  opens  out  and  blends  with  the  ventricle  of  the  cord ;  the 
posterior  pyramids  are  divaricated,  forming  between  them  the  calamus 
scriptoriuB ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  posterior  columns,  now  constituting 
the  restiform  bodies,  passes  upwards  and  outwards  to  form  the  inferior  pe- 
^luncles  of  the  cerebellum ;  in  front  of  these  is  gradually  developed,  on  either 
side,  a  grey  column,  due  to  the  altered  position  of  the  gelatinous  substance 
of  Rolando ;  still  further  forwards  we  see  the  seeming  blending  of  each 
lateral  coltunn  with  its  olivary  body,  and  in  front  the  anterior  columns, 
apparently  continued  upwards  into  the  anterior  pyramids.  The  arrange- 
ment of  parts  here  is  exceedingly  complicated ;  but  it  may  be  stated 
generally :  that  the  bulk  of  each  posterior  column  of  the  cord  passes  up- 
wards in  the  restiform  body  to  the  cerebellum ;  and  that,  according  to 
Meynert,  it  has  in  its  passage  upwards  a  direct  connection  with  the  olivary 
body,  and  that  in  this  region  decussation  of  the  tracts  of  opposite  sidec 
takes  place,  so  that  the  relation  between  the  cord  and  cerebellum  becomes 
crossed ;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  white  substance  of  each  antero-lateral 
oolmnn  decussates  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  side  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  anterior  pyramid  ;  and  that  each  pyramid  is  henee 
43onstituted  mainly  by  the  continuation  upwards  of  the  medullary  matter 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  to  that  on  which  it  is  itself  situated,  and 
then,  passing  through  the  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii,  forma  in  front  of 
it  the  larger  bulk  of  the  crust  of  the  corresponding  cerebral  peduncle ;  and, 
lastly,  that  some  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  most  of 
the  opened- out  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  pass  upwards  along  the  floor  of 
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the  foorth  ventricle  and  back  of  the  pons  Varolii,  partly  to  form  the 
tegmentnin,  partly  to  become  associated  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  iter 
and  third  ventricle. 

8.  Cerebrospinal  nerves. — The  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  with  only  two  ex- 
ceptions, originate  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  its  continuations, 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  along  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  aromid 
the  iter.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  motor  and  sensory.  The  motor  spinal 
nerves  have  their  immediate  origin  in  the  groups  of  large  cells  contained 
in  the  anterior  comua,  and  emerge  at  the  surface  of  the  cord  in  the  farrows 
separating  the  anterior  from  the  lateral  columns ;  the  sensory  nerves 
originate  apparently  in  the  posterior  oomna,  and  make  th^ir  appearance 
superficially  in  the  groove  which  divides  the  lateral  firom  the  posterior 
columns. 

The  cerebral  nerves,  in  the  main,  arise  according  to  their  properties  in 
the  upward  continuations  of  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord ;  in  other  words,  the  motor  nerves  spring  from  the  upward 
continuation  of  that  portion  of  grey  matter  which  is  anterior  to  the  spinal 
ventricle,  the  sensory  nerves  from  the  upward  continuation  of  the  portion 
behind  it.    But  these  tracts,  as  has  been  shown,  become  modified  in  their 
relative  positions  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle : 
the  motor  tract  gets  superficial  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  in  the 
coarse  of  the  fasciculi  teretes ;  the  sensory  tract,  on  the  other  hand,  split 
into  two  halves,  continues  upwards  on  either  side  of  the  motor  tract,  occu- 
pying each  lateral  half  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  spreading  out  on 
either  side  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles  towards  the 
eerebellnm,  and  at  the  anterior  point  of  the  fourth  ventricle  rising  up  and 
coalescing  again,  as  in  the  cord,  over  the  iter  or  tubular  continuation  of 
the  ventricle. 

The  motor  nerves,  in  their  order  from  behind  forwards,  are  the  spinal 
accessory  and  hypoglossal,  the  portio  dura,  the  abducens  or  sixth,  the 
motor  branch  of  the  fifth,  the  fourth,  and  the  third.    The  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  accessory  arises  from  a  nucleus  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  a  little  outside  the  central  canal,  and  concealed  by  the 
posterior  pyramid ;  and  it  becomes  superficial  as  the  lowermost  member 
of  the  eighth  nerve  at  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  medulla  below  the  level  of 
the  olivary  body.    The  nucleus  of  the  ninth,  or  hypoglossal  nerve,  oom- 
mences  below  in  front  of  the  spinal  canal,  in  contact  with  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory nucleus,  and  extends  for  a  short  distance  along  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  calamus  scriptorius.    Its 
superficial  origin  is  between  the  olivary  body  and  the  anterior  pyramid. 
The  common  nucleus  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve  and  abdncens 
is  situated  just  in  front  of  the  h3rpoglosBal  nucleus.    The  former  nerve 
becomes  superficial  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons,  between  the  middle 
and  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  latter  in  the  groove  between 
the  anterior  pyramid  and  the  pons.    The  nucleus  of  the  motor  root  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  situated  within  the  fasciculus  teres,  a  little  above,  in  front  of, 
and  external  to  that  of  the  portio  dura  ;  the  nerve  becomes  superficial  by 
penetrating  the  lateral  portion  of  the  pons.    The  third  and  fourth  pairs 
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arise  in  oommon  from  a  pair  of  nuclei,  situated  side  by  aide  in  the  floor  of 
the  iter.  The  fourth  nerves  encircle  the  iter  in  their  coarse,  and  then 
winding  round  the  outer  aide  of  the  crura  cerebri  reach  the  base  of  the 
brain ;  each  third  nerve  penetrates  the  subjacent  locus  niger,  and  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cms.  , 

The  sensory  nerves,  in  their  order  from  behind  forwards,  are  the  vagus 
and  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  auditory,  and  the  sensory  portion  of  the  fifth ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  optic  and  the  olfactory.  The  nucleus  of  the 
vagus,  connected  with  that  of  the  spinal  accessory  below,  appears  on  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  just  above  the  calamus,  and  external  to  the 
hypoglossal  nucleus.  Above,  it  appears  to  sink  beneath  the  auditory 
nucleus.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nucleus,  wliich  is  partly  continuous  witii 
that  of  the  par  vagiun,  but  higher  up,  is  wholly  concealed  by  the  auditory 
nucleus,  with  which  it  is  in  some  measure  blended.  These  two  nerves 
become  superficial  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  olive.  The  auditory 
nucleus  is  of  large  size  ;  it  involves  the  upward  continuation  of  the  grey 
matter  of  Rolando,  and,  in  part,  the  posterior  pyramid  and  restiform  body. 
It  occupies  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  external  to  the  fasciculus  teres,  and 
its  outer  part  turns  backwards  with  the  restiform  body  to  reach  the 
cerebellum,  some  portion  of  it  becoming  connected  with  the  dentate 
nucleus,  some  stretching  across  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  to  join  its  fellow. 
The  nerve-fibres  arising  from  this  nucleus,  taking  various  routes,  combine 
to  form  the  portio  mollis,  which  has  its  superficial  origin  at  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  pons,  between  the  superior  and  middle  cerebellar  peduncles. 
The  nucleus  of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  fifth  is,  like  the  auditory,  largdy 
developed  out  of  the  upward  continuation  of  the  grey  tubercle  of  Rolando, 
and  also  from  that  of  the  root  of  the  posterior  horn.  It  is  situated  in 
advance  of  the  nucleus  of  the  portio  molhs  (with  which,  indeed,  it  is,  to 
some  extent,  coimected  behind),  and  extending  upwards  to  the  fossa, 
where  the  fillet  meets  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  pons,  arches  backwards 
with  the  rest  of  the  continuation  of  the  grey  matter  from  the  cord  towards 
the  side  and  roof  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  of  the 
a4Joining  part  of  the  iter.  The  superficial  origin  of  the  nerve  is  to  \h& 
anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  pons  Varolii.  The  optic  nerves  interlace 
in  the  chiasma,  and  thence  each  optic  tract  winds  round  the  correspond- 
ing eras  cerebri  to  reach  the  posterior  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the 
corpora  geniculata  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  of  the  corresponding 
side,  which  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  its  nuclei,  or  at  all  events  as 
containing  its  nuclei ;  but,  further,  the  optic  tract  in  its  whole  extent  is 
intimately  connected  structurally  with  the  crus  cerebri,  and  the  n.bi^m* 
with  the  grey  matter  lining  the  third  ventricle.  The  ol&ctory  nerve  is 
really,  as  comparative  anatomy  has  long  shown,  a  lobe  of  nervous  sub- 
stance. It  is  formed  of  grey  and  white  matter,  and  contains,  according 
to  Meynert,  a  central  ventricle  continuous  with  those  of  the  cerebrum, 
which,  however,  according  to  Struthers,  is  absent  in  the  adult ;  its  so- 
called  roots  are  connected  respectively  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  and  some  of  the  white  fibres  connected 
with  it  have  been  traced  into  the  anterior  commissure.  It  is  an  important 
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fstot  that  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  comuuBsure  are  connected  with  the 
occipital  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  only,  and  that  hence  the  ol&ctory 
nerves,  and  it  may  be  added,  from  their  connection  with  the  optic  thulftmi 
and  associated  ganglia,  the  optic  nerves,  are  both  intimately  ooimected 
with  that  portion  of  the  brain  with  which,  through  the  intermediation  of 
the  same  ganglia,  the  rest  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  connected. 

9.  RisunU  of  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system. — The  anterior  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  (all  that  in  front 
of  the  fissures  of  Rolando,  together  with  the  ascending  parietal  convolu- 
tions behind  those  fissures,  and  certain  other  convolutions  connected 
therewith)  appears  on  sufficiently  good  grounds  to  be  regarded  as  the 
supreme  organ  of  the  cerebro-motor  processes  or  impulses ;  and,  indeed, 
as  will  presently  be  pointed  out,  pathological  and  experimental  investiga- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  certain  definite  regions  of  this  area  are  con- 
nected with  certain  special  groups  of  combined  movements.  From  all 
this  extent  of  surface  radiating  fibres  converge  to  certain  parts  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  namely  the  caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei  of  the  corpora 
striata  and  tlie  wliite  matter  (the  internal  capsules)  which  lies  between 
these  bodies  and  the  optic  thalami.  Of  these  radiating  fibres  some  pass 
without  interruption  through  the  internal  capsules,  while  others  enter  the 
nuclei  of  the  corpora  striata.  Below  these  nuclei,  the  fibres  passing  un- 
interruptedly through  the  internal  capsules,  together  with  others  given 
off  from  the  under  surface  of  the  corpora  striata,  form  the  cnistse  of  the 
crura  cerebri,  which,  continued  downwards  through  the  pons  Varolii, 
emerge  from  its  posterior  and  lower  border  in  the  form  of  the  anterior 
pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Hitherto  the  fibres  derived  firom 
each  cerebral  hemisphere  have  travelled  downwards  and  backwards  on 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  body ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
pyramids,  however,  decussation  takes  place,  and  the  fibres  of  the  anterior 
pyramid  of  one  side  are  continued  downwards,  mainly  along  the  anterior 
and  lateral  white  colmnns  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  corpora  striata,  with  which  bodies  all  the  fibres  passing 
from  the  cerebro-motor  region  of  the  brain  have,  in  their  passage  down- 
wards, a  more  or  less  intimate  connection,  there  are,  imbedded  as  it  were 
in  each  lateral  motor  tract,  a  series  of  subordinate  motor  centres  or  nuclei, 
succeeding  one  another  in  close  succession  from  the  floor  of  the  iter  above 
to  the  termination  of  the  cord  below,  each  one  of  which  gives  origin  to  a 
motor  nerve  or  to  a  certain  number  of  fibres  going  to  the  constitution  of 
a  motor  nerve. 

It  follows  generally  from  the  above  account  that  complex  motor 
impulses,  originating  in  the  hemispheres  of  the  braui,  are  conveyed  along 
the  radiating  fibres  to  the  corpora  striata,  through  the  agency  of  which 
bodies,  resolved  as  it  were  into  their  simplest  elements,  tliey  are  trans- 
ntitted  to  the  several  subordinate  cerebral  and  spinal  nuclei  wliich  imme- 
diately govern  the  movements  of  those  muscles,  which  in  combination 
effect  intended  results.  It  follows  generally  also  that  impulses  originating 
in  one  cerebral  hemisphere  act  through  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  same 
side  upon  the  spinal  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  hence 
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upon  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  same  holds 
good  of  those  motor  nerves  whose  origins  are  situated  above  the  decus- 
sation of  the  pyramids.  There  are,  however,  certain  exceptions  to  these 
statements,  due  doubtless  to  the  &ct  of  the  intimate  connection  by 
means  of  commissural  fibres  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
and  especially  to  the  similar  connection  which  subsists  between  the  cor- 
responding motor  nuclei  of  opposite  sides  along  the  motor  tracts.  These 
exceptions  are  presented  especiaUy  by  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyes,  and 

by  the  nerves  con- 
cerned in  pho- 
nation,  respira- 
tion, and  other 
acts  in  which  the 
corresponding 
muscles  of  oppo- 
site aides  of  the 
body  habitually 
act  in  unison  or 
concert.  Further, 
it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that 
every  subordinate 
motor  centre  has 
independent  mo- 
tor powers,  which, 
if  it  retain  its  con- 
nection with  its 
correlated  afferent 
centre,are  capable 
of  being  brouc^t 
into  action  by  re- 
flex stimulation : 
that,  if  the  cere- 
brum be  removed, 
or  its  functions 
in  abeyance,  com- 
bined movements, 
to  all  appearance 
voluntary,  may  be 
effected  through 
the  immediate 
agency  of  the  cor- 
pora striata ;  that 
if  the  spinal  cen- 
tres be  cut  off 
from  their  con- 
of  inducing  reflex 


FlO.  89. 


Fig.  90. 


Fio.  89.  Diagram  to  show  deoussatlon  of  motor  tracte  Ib  medulla 
obloufrato,  relations  of  motor  tracts,  and  of  their  nuclei,  both  above  and  below 
decimation,  to  corpora  striata  ;  and  close  union  by  commiasnral  fibres  of 
nuclei  of  oppoitte  aides  whose  actions  cannot  be  dissociated  by  Toluatary  effort. 

d.  Oonlo-motor  nerves. 


a,  a,.  Corpora  striata, 
i  t,.  Motor  tracts  of  cord. 
e.  Decussation   of  motor  tracts 
medulla  oblongata. 


in 


e.  Lingual  motor  nerves. 

/,  A.  Motor  nerves  of  legs  and  arms. 

g.  Motor  nerves  of  tnmk. 


i.  i.  Oommissuzal  fibres. 

Fie.  to.    Diagram  to  sliow  relations  of  sensory  q>iiial  nerves  to  sensory 

tracts  and  optic  tholaml. 

0,  a,.  Optic  thalomL  i,  i,.  Sensory  tracts  ot  cord. 

ecec,  c/iC,e,.  Spinal  sensory  nerves. 

nection  with  the  higher  centres,  these  also  are  capable 
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moTements ;  and  that  onder  varioos  conditions  of  health  and  disease  th& 
independent  action  of  these  various  snhordinate  centres  is  a  fact  of  more 
or  less  importance. 

The  afferent  or  sensory  nerves,  which  near  their  entrance  into  the 
spinal  marrow  are  famished  with  ganglia,  penetrate  into  the  posterior 
oomua,  and  thns  become  connected  with  that  portion  of  grey  matter  lying 
behind  the  central  canal  which  constitutes  the  sensory  region  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  sensory  region  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  and  at 
the  medulla  oblongata  becomes  split  longitudinally  &om  before  backwards, 
both  halves  passing  upwards,  one  on  either  side  of  the  now  superficial 
motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  form  the  tegmenta  and  to 
become  connected  with  the  optic  thalami,  corpora  geniculata,  and  corpora 
quadrigeniina,  and  thus  with  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  optic  nerves. 
From  these  gangha  radiating  fibres  proceed  mainly  to  the  grey  cortex  of 
the  posterior  portions  of  the  cerebrum  or  to  the  true  sensorium.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebral  surface  has  some  such 
relation  with  the  sensory  functions  as  the  anterior  has  with  the  motor 
fdnctions,  and  the  optic  thalami  and  ganglia  behind  them  some  such 
connection  with  the  same  system  as  the  corpora  striata  have  with  the 
motorial.  And  farther,  it  seems  probable  (judging  at  all  events  by  the 
analogies  afforded  by  the  organs  of  seeing  and  hearing)  that  comphcated 
external  impressions  become  analysed  or  disentangled,  as  it  were,  or 
ledaoed  to  their  simplest  elements  by  the  organs  which  first  receive  them; 
to  become  again  blended  into  a  whole,  so  to  speak,  in  their  onward  pro- 
gress to  the  sensorium.  Both  experiment  and  pathology  have  shown 
conclusively  that  the  sensory  tracts  decussate  equally  with  the  motor  ; 
and  that  the  cerebral  hemisphere  and  optic  thalamus  of  one  side  are  in 
direct  relation  with  the  sensory  tract  and  nerves  of  the  opposite  half  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord.  The  decussation  does  not,  how- 
ever, take  place  in  the  pyramids  or  at  any  one  spot ;  but  each  sensory 
nerve  immediately  after  its  entry  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  decus- 
sates with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  its  fibres  of  communication 
with  the  optic  thalamus  continue  thenceforward  to  pass  upwards  on  the 
same  side  as  that  body. 

The  relations  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts  as 
they  traverse  the  base  of  the  encephalon,  and  which  are  such  that  (con- 
trary to  what  obtains  in  the  cerebrum)  each  lateral  lobe  is  functionally 
connected  with  its  own  side  of  the  body,  have  already  been  considered, 
and  its  connection  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  through  the 
intervention  of  the  restiform  bodies  has  also  been  pointed  out.  It  is  farther 
established  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  in  no  sense  the- 
oondnctors  of  ordinary  sensory  impressions,  as  from  their  position  was- 
formerly  supposed,  bat  that  whether  afferent  or  merely  conunissoral  they 
are  mainly  subservient  to  the  co-ordinating  fdnctions. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind :  that  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
especially  in  the  situation  of  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata,  thfr 
aensory  and  motor  tracts  of  both  sides  become  to  some  extent  intermingled^ 
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that  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  many  nerves  of  the  liighest  interest  and  import- 
ance are  crowded  together  into  a  very  small  space,  and  that  hence  disease 
affecting  these  parts  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  complex,  aggravated,  and 
it  may  be  added  striking  features ;  and  that  as  regards  the  cord  the  sensory 
tracts,  although  probably  in  part  occupying  the  lateral  white  oolunms.aro 
mainly  imbedded  in  its  interior,  while  nearly  all  the  white  matter  which 
forms  its  peripheral  portion  as  well  as  the  anterior  comna  belong  to  the  motor 
system,  and  that  hence  the  sensory  columns  are  specially  protected  from  the 
influence  of  pressure  or  other  injurious  influences  operating  from  without. 
10.  Localisation  of  function. — a.  Pathological  observation  and  recent 
«xperimental  researches  have  combined  to  prove :  that  certain  definite  tnm 
of  the  grey  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seats  of  special 
endowments ;  and  that  their  stimulation  is  attended  with  certain  spedfie 
consequences,  for  the  most  part  revealed  by  definite  groups  of  movements, 
their  destruction  by  equally  specific  consequences  of  an  opposite  Or  paralytic 
kind.    It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  experimental  investigation  has  been 
conducted  almost  exclusively  on  the  lower  animals,  and  that  hence  the 
determination  of  the  arese  above  referred  to  in  relation  to  the  human  brain 
can  only  be  regarded  as  approximative.    The  positions  assigned  to  these 
«resB  or  centres  by  Dr.  Ferrier  are  shown  in  Figs.  91,  92,  and  88.' 

It  will  there  be  seen  :  that  the  centre  (v.)  for  movements  of  the  lips 
and  tongue  occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal  and  the  lo^rer 

part  of  the  as- 
cending frontal 
convolutions; 
and  that  in  im- 
mediate relation 
with  this  are  the 
centres,  (vi.)for 
the  depression  of 
the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  (vii.i  for 
its  elevation 
(both  seated  in 
the  ascending 
frontal),  and 
(ix.)  for  its  re- 
traction with 
contraction  of 
the    platysma 


Fia.  91.    Lateral  view  of  brain,  showing  FeiTicr*8  centres  of  niorcments. 

The  Soman  nnmben  in  tlie  above  figure,  and  in  Figs.  »3  and  88,  refer  to 
Ferrier's  centres. 


i.  lateral  movements  of  head  and  eyoe.  with  elevation  of  eyelids  and  dilatation 
•of  pnpils  ;  ii.,  extension  of  arm  and  haiul ;  ill.,  complex  movemrnts  of  arm  and 

leg.  aa  In  clinibinfir,  swimmlnft.  kc, ;  iv.,  movements  of  lej?  nnd  foo^  as  in  loco-  .  .  ,, 

motion  ;  v.,  movements  of  lii»  and  tougne,  aa  in  articulation  ;  vi.,  depression  of  ( OCCUpymg     Ule 

angle  of  mouth  ;  viL.  elevation  of  angle  of  mouth  ;  vUl^  supination  of  hand  and  l„,^»-.  *«,»+  ftf  the 

flexion  of  forearm  ;  ix.,  centre  of  platysma— retraction  of  angle  of  month  ;  i.,  lOWer  parii  t>i  UW3 

movements  of  hand  and  wrist ;  xi..  centre  of  vision ;  xii.,  centre  of  hearing ;  AoAendinf       pa- 

xiii.,  centre  of  touch ;  xiv.,  centre  of  smell  and  taste.  noucuvuiig       i~ 

rietal).  At  the 
npper  part  of  the  ascending  frontal,  encroaching,  however,  on  the  neigh- 
bouring ascending  parietal  and  on  the  first  frontal,  is  situated  the  centre 


•  For  mnch  of  what  follows  see  Dr.  Ferrier  on  the  '  Fanctions  of  the  Brain,'  1876. 
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<iii,)  for  complex  movements  of  the  arm  and  leg,  as  in  climbing, 
swimming,  and  the  like ;  immediately  in  front,  upon  the  first  frontal, 
the  centre  (ii.)  for  extension  of  the  hand  and  arm ;  just  behind  it,  and 
occupying  partly  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ascending  parietal,  and  partly 
the  superior  parietal,  the  centre  (iv.)  for  movements  of  the  leg  and  foot,  as 
in  locomotion;  and  adjoining  it,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  frontal, 
the  centre  (viii.)  for  supination  of  the  hand  and  flexion  of  the  forearm. 
The  centres  marked  (x.),  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  ascending  pari- 
-etal,  are  connected  with  move- 
ments of  the  hand  and  wrist ; 
and  that  marked  (i.),  seated 
in  the  first  and  second  frontal 
convolutions,  is  correlated 
-with  lateral  movements  of  the 
head  and  eyes  to  the  opposite 
side,  elevation  of  eyelids,  dila- 
tation of  pupils,  and  generally 
the  look  of  surprise.  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  the  above 
centres  are  included  in  that 
area  of  the  surface  of  the  brain 
which  is  in  special  relation 
through  the  corpus  striatiun 
with  the  motor  tract,  and 
which,  according  to  M.  Betz, 
contains  giant-cells  resem- 
bling those  of  the  anterior 
comua  of  the  cord. 

Below  and  behind  the  in- 
terparietal and  Sylvian  fis- 
sures is  a  series  of  centres 
which,  though  associated  like 
the  others  with  more  or  less  definite  movements,  are  really  sensory  centres ; 
the  movements  due  to  their  stimulation  being  excited  refiectorially 
through  the  motor  centres,  and  their  destruction  being  imattended  with 
loss  of  muscular  power.  The  first  of  these  (represented  by  a  group  of 
circles  numbered  xi.),  which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  supra- 
marginal  convolution  and  pli  courbe,  is  the  centre  of  vision.  Its  de- 
struction causes  temporary  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye ;  the  destruction 
of  both  causes  permanent  and  absolute  blindness  of  both  eyes.  Its 
irritation  appears  to  evoke  subjective  visual  phenomena  in  the  opposite 
eye  with  turning  of  the  eyeballs,  and  frequently  of  the  head,  towards 
that  side,  and  contraction  of  the  pupils.  Tne  second  of  these  (xii.)  corre- 
sponds to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  temporo- sphenoidal  convolution. 
It  has  a  similar  relation  to  hearing  that  the  lasthas  to  seeing.  Destruction 
of  this  part  involves  absolute  loss  of  hearing  on  the  opposite  aide ;  irritation 
causes  sudden  pricking  of  the  opposite  ear,  and  turning  of  the  head  and 
«ye8  in  the  same  direction,  with  opening  of  the  eyes  and  dilatation  of  the 


Flu.  92.  Upper  aspect  of  brain,  shouing  principal  conTO- 
lotioiis  and  flgsnres ;  and  on  tlie  left  aide  Ferriei'toentna  of 
movements,  and  on  the  right  the  arterial  areie. 
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pnpils.  The  third  (Fig.  88,  xm.),  situated  in  the  hippocampal  r^on,. 
appears  to  be  the  centre  for  tactile  sensation.  Its  destmction  is  attended 
with  hemianesthesia ;  its  irritation  with  movements  indicative  of  pain  or 
nneasiness  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  last  (Fig.  88,  xrv.)  is  the 
centre  of  smell ;  intimately  associated  with  which,  thongh  as  yet  impossible 
of  exact  localisation,  is  the  centre  of  taste.  Irritation  of  the  centre  of  smell 
induces  torsion  of  the  upper  lip  and  partial  closure  of  the  nostril  on  the 
same  side  as  the  centre ;  its  destruction  abolishes  the  sense  of  smell  in  the 
same  nostril.  Irritation  of  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  concerned 
in  taste  provokes  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  cheeks ;  its  destruction 
involves  the  abolition  of  the  gustatory  sense  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mouth.  These  sensory  centres  occupy  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
in  special  relation  with  the  sensory  tract,  and  which,  as  M.  Betz  shows, 
presents  an  almost  total  absence  of  giant-cells. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral  surfEtce  the  effects  of  irritation  of 
which  are  negative.  These  are  especially,  the  internal  aspect  of  each  hemi- 
sphere including  the  gyrus  fomicatus,  the  islands  of  Beil,  the  occipital  lobes, 
and  the  anterior  parts  of  the  frontal  lobes  including  the  parts  which  overhe- 
the  orbits.  But  nevertheless  Dr.  Ferrier  adduces  plausible  arguments :  for 
believing  that  the  occipital  lobes  have  some  definite  relation  to  visceral  sen- 
sation, and  that  their  destruction  is  attended  with  abolition  of  appetite  for 
food,  associated  with  depression  and  apathy,  and,  in  general,  speedy  death  ; 
and  for  regarding  the  anterior  parts  of  the  frontal  lobes  as  being  specially 
connected  with  the  intellectual  functions,  their  destruction  being  attended 
with  apathy,  dulness,  disposition  to  sleep,  and  loss  of  the  faculty  of  attentive 
and  intelligent  observation. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  above  summary  that  Drs.  Dupuy  and  Burdoa 
Sanderson  have  shown  that  the  specific  motor  powers  above  considered  (so 
far  as  they  can  be  tested  experimentally)  do  not  reside  absolutely  in  the 
grey  matter  of  the  convolutions ;  but  that  in  most  cases  similar  motor 
effects  may  be  produced  by  exciting,  after  successive  removals,  each  succes- 
sive surface  of  that  wedge  of  brain -substance  of  which  the  base  corresponds 
to  the  particular  superficial  motor  area,  and  the  apex  to  a  point  in  the 
corpus  striatum.  Dr.  Sanderson,  indeed,  says  that  the  movements  are 
produced  most  distinctly  when  the  irritation  is  effected  directly  upon  the 
corpus  striatum. 

Finally,  in  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  third  frontal  convolution  of  the  left  side, 
or  Broca's  convolution,  is,  judging  from  pathological  evidence,  the  centre  of 
the  faculty  of  articulate  language.  With  this  conclusion  Ferrier's  experi- 
mental results  are  reasonably  accordant. 

b.  As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  from  its  relations  to  the  hemisphere 
above  and  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cord  below,  destruction  of  the 
corpus  striatum  is  attended  with  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body,  excepting  in  so  far  as  this  is  obviated  by  the  intimate 
connections  subsisting  between  those  collateral  spinal  nuclei  supplying  op- 
posite muscles  which  habitually  act  in  unison.    Irritation  of  this  ganglion 
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'caoses  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body. 

c.  It  seems  clear  that  the  optic  thalamus  has  the  same  relation  to  sen- 
sation, including  tactile  sensation,  sight,  hearing,  and  taste  (but  probably 
not  to  smell),  that  the  corpus  striatum  has  to  motion.  It  is  stated  that 
irritation  of  this  body  is  unattended  with  motor  manifestations,  while  its 
destruction  involves  hemianesthesia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding loss  or  impairment  of  taste  and  hearing,  impairment  of  smell,  due 
io  anaesthesia  in  the  domain  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  bUndness.  Yet  in  one 
case,  in  which  there  was  partial  destruction  of  both  thalami,  the  main 
■symptoms  were  paresis  with  tremors,  foUowed  by  rigidity.  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  records  a  case  of  destruction  of  the  optic  thalamus  by  disease,  in 
which,  together  with  the  phenomena  above  enumerated,  there  was  loss  of 
sight  in  the  half  of  each  retina  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  It  has 
heen  maintained  by  many  physiologists  that  the  optic  thalamus  has  not 
the  connection  •miix  sensation  here  assigned  to  it,  but  that  the  posterior 
part  of  the  internal  capsule  is  the  direct  channel  for  the  transmission  of 
peripheral  sensory  impressions  to  the  surface  of  the  brain.  There  is  no 
•doubt  that  this  is  so  far  true  that  destruction  of  this  part  causes,  like  de- 
struction of  the  thalamus,  opposite  hemiansesthesia ;  but  this  is  due  to  the 
tact  that  the  internal  capsule  is  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  brain  and  thalamus. 

d.  Whatever  other  functions  may  belong  to  the  cerebellum,  at  any  rate 
this  portion  of  the  encephalon  appears  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  the  supreme 
centre  for  the  regulation  of '  the  various  muscular  adjustments  necessary  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.'  But  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium 
demands,  not  only  a  central  organ,  but  a  sensory  or  afferent  mechanism 
by  which  the  central  organ  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  condition  of  the 
body  in  relation  to  equilibrium,  and  an  efferent  or  motor  mechanism  by 
means  of  which  muscular  adjustments  may  be  effected.  The  former  of  these 
are  the  organs  of  common  sensation,  the  eyes,  and  more  important  than  all 
the  semi-circular  canals  with  their  afferent  nerves ;  the  latter  are  the  motor 
nerves  and  voluntary  muscles. 

Experimental  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  always  induce  disorders  of 
equilibrium,  but  never  impairment  of  sensation,  or  actual  loss  of  voluntary 
moaonlar  power.  Without  entering  into  any  physiological  explanation  of 
the  phenomena,  we  may  briefly  state  that  experimental  evidence  proves 
that  destructive  lesions  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  cause  a 
tendency  to  £aU  forwards,  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  a  tendency 
to  fall  iMuskwards,  of  the  right  lobe  a  tendency  to  turn  to  the  left  (in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  lower  animals,  therefore,  or  of  a  person  lying  down,  to 
roll  from  left  to  right,  or  towards  the  injured  side),  and  of  the  left  lobe  a 
tendency  to  turn  to  the  right ;  and  tliat  precisely  converse  tendencies  result 
from  irritation  of  the  same  parts.  Attending  these  movements  there  is 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  that  side  of  the  body  towards  which 
twisting  occurs ;  and  when  the  lateral  lobes  are  affected  the  twist  com- 
mences with  spasmodic  torsion  of  the  head  and  neck.     Usually  also  there 
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is  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  right,  left,  upwards  or  downwards^ 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  general  bodily  movements,  or 
more  or  less  nystagmus.  Lesions  of  the  structures  connected  with  the 
cerebellum  are  also  attended  with  disturbance  of  eqnilibrimn :  division  or 
destruction  of  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  on  either  side  causing 
the  same  symptoms  as  destructive  lesions  of  the  corresponding  cerebellar 
lobe ;  and  irritation  and  injury  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  equally  in- 
ducing inco-ordination  of  movement.  Affections  of  the  semi-circular 
canals  produce  the  same  consequences  as  r^^ards  equilibrium  as  affections 
of  the  cerebellum :  affections  of  the  superior  vertical  canals  being  equiva- 
lent to  affections  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  ;  affections  of  the 
posterior  vertical  canals  to  those  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe ; 
and  affections  of  the  horizontal  canals  to  those  of  the  corresponding  lateral 
lobes. 

e.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  through  the  corpora  genicolata 
brought  into  immediate  relation  with  the  optic  tracts,  and,  indeed,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  bodies  are  the  subordinate  centres  of  vision,  and 
have  reflex  connections  with  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyes.  In  the  lower 
animals  destruction  of  one  optic  lobe  causes  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye 
and  more  or  less  immobility  of  the  pupil ;  irritation  induces  sudden 
starting  backwards  of  the  animal  as  if  in  alarm,  turning  of  the  eyes  and 
head  to  the  opposite  side,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  spasmodic  ooi- 
traction  of  the  &cial  muscles  with  trismus  and  opisthotonos.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  pupils  are  completely  paralysed  only  when  the 
destruction  of  these  bodies  is  bilateral ;  and  that  when  irritation  causes 
dilatation  of  the  opposite  pupil,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  sound  side 
speedily  follows.  In  man  destruction  of  one  of  the  anterior  tubercles  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  appears  to  cause  hemiamesthesia  in  both  eyes 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  testes  are  particularly  connected  with  some  forms  of  emotional 
expression.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  relation  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  to  equilibrium.  In  one  case  under  our  care,  in  which  these 
bodies  appeared  to  be  wholly  destroyed  by  a  tumour  arising  in  their  sub- 
stance, there  was  paresis  of  all  the  ocular  muscles  with  ptosis  and 
exophthalmos,  and  tremulous  movements  of  the  head  and  arms;  but 
no  affection  of  the  internal  muscles  of  the  eyes ;  and  the  patient  eould 
see. 

/.  From  the  anatomical  facts  which  have  been  detailed  it  is  obvious 
that  the  medulla  oblongata,  including  all  that  region  from  which  the 
cerebral  nerves  arise,  is  the  chief  centre  of  many  important  functions 
which  are  more  or  less  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  It  is  clearly 
established,  indeed,  that  even  in  warm-blooded  animals  all  the  centres 
above  the  meduUa  oblongata  may  be  removed  without  destroying  life ; 
and  that  with  the  medulla  oblongata  remaining  respiration  and  d^ntitiai 
are  still  capable  of  performance.  The  medulla  is  in  fiwt  the  co-ordinat- 
ing centre  of  the  respiratory  acts,  of  phonation,  of  articulation,  of  fecial 
expression,  and  of  the  acts  of  sucking  and  deglutition.     Moreov^',  it  i» 
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the  centre  of  iithibition  and  acceleration  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
the  centre  of  innervation  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  co-ordinating 
centre  of  respiration  is  placed  by  Flonrens  in  the  angle  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius. 

g.  As  regards  the  cord  all  that  we  need  add  to  statements  already  made 
is :  that  Uke  the  mednlla  it  is  a  centre,  though  subordinate  centre,  of 
reflex  action ;  that  cut  off  &om  its  connection  with  the  parts  above  it  is 
still  capable  through  its  afferent  and  efferent  coimections  of  producing 
co-ordinated  movements ;  that  under  such  circumstances  irritation  of 
the  ends  of  sensory  nerves  generally  causes  reflex  movements  of  the 
purt  with  which  the  irritated  nerves  are  in  relation  ;  that  if  the  irritation 
be  extreme  or  the  cord  unnaturally  irritable  the  influence  instead  of 
remaining  limited  becomes  diffused  horizontally  and  perpendicularly 
throughout  the  cord,  so  that  reflex  phenomena,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  a  particular  district,  become  more  or  less  widely  distributed ;  that  the 
tone  of  muscles,  and  consequently  the  action  of  the  sphincters,  is  due  to  re- 
flex action  in  constant  automatic  operation  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  nutrition 
of  muscles  and  probably  of  other  tissues,  and  secretions,  are  largely  in- 
fluenced directly  or  indirectly  by  the  spinal  cord. 

h.  We  only  deem  it  necessary  to  remark  in  conclusion  upon  the 
olfactory  and  the  optic  nerves.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  partly  on 
anatomical,  but  mainly  on  pathological, 
grounds,  that  the  olfactory  nerves,  unlike 
all  others,  do  not  decussate,  or  at  any 
rate  that  the  oUactory  nerve  of  each  side 
is  connected  chiefly  with  the  supreme 
centre  of  smell  of  the  same  side.  The 
arrangement  and  course  of  the  optic 
nerves  are  peculiar.  But  experiment 
and  clinical  observation  demonstrate 
facts  in  relation  to  them  which  anatomy 
alone    does    not   teach    us.    We    have  ^  ,^ 

shown  that  destruction  of  the  supreme 
centre  of  sight  on  one  (say  the  left)  side 

eaoses  total  blindness  of  the  right  eye,     i^^"'  rh 

a  result  which  equally  follows  destruc-     fio.ss.  scheme  of  dwaaatioaotoptio 
tion  of  the  right  optic  nerve  :  whereas  '~*'' 

,      ,         ,.  »  ii  !•      i       1  L  K and  B  E,  tatt and  nght eyes ;  0,  ohtamn* ; 

destruction    of  the    optic  tract,    corpora  lg  and  r  o.  left  and  right  geniculate  bodle* : 

• i_i_    „_    -^_»__.    _„_J_:_„_.:„«    .»  Q,  corpora  quadrigemlua ;  1,  H  and  R  H,  left  and 

gemcnlata,  or    corpora    qnaongemina  of  right  centres  of  vWon  ;  »  and  o,  nerre-maeB 

nna  mAe,  nansftH  bAmioniA  of  both  eves  f™"  "^  ""^  ''«'"  '•*"  "•P«*i™'y  <*  toft 
one  siae  causes  nemiopia  oi  ooin  eyes.  ,y, .  j  ^^  „  oonwponding  abre«  frran  right 

A  reasonable  explanation  of  these  pheno-  "y*- 

mena  is  offered  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  for  which  we  are  indebted 

to  Prof.  Charcot. 

11.  Sympathetic  system. — The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  appears 

to  have  its  supreme  centre  in  the  meduUa  oblongata,  or  rather  on  the  floor 

of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  but  it  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  spinal 

system,  and,  as  is  well  known,  each  spinal  nerve  receives  branches  fixnn. 
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.«ud  transmits  branches  to,  a  neigbbooring  sympathetic  ganglion.  We 
need  not  consider  the  anatomical  details  of  this  system  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  it  presides  over  the  shortening  and  lengthening  of  the 
organic  muscular  fibres  wheresoever  situated,  that  it  determines  the  dilata- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  therefore  the  amount  of 
blood  Bupphed  to  various  parts,  and  in  some  degree  the  rapidity  of  its  flow 
through  them,  and  that  it  thus  regulates  to  some  extent  the  nutritive  and 
other  functions  of  the  di£ferent  parts  of  the  organism,  and  their  tempera- 
ture. There  is  reason  also  to  beheve  that  special  branches  are  supplied  to 
the  secreting  cells  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  glandular  organs,  and  that 

hence  a  direct 
influence  is  ex- 
erted by  it  over 
the  physiologi- 
cal processes 
which  go  on  in 
these  organs. 

12.  Arteries 
of  brain.  —  The 
meningeal  arte- 
ries are  derived 
mainly  from 
branches  of  the 
external  caro- 
tids ;  but  a  mi- 
nute branch  is 
furnished  also  by 
each  vertebral 
immediately 
after  its  entrance 
into  the  skoU. 
They  have  no 
connection  with 
the  arteries 
which  supply 
the  brain  and  its 
vascular  mem- 
brane, the  pia 
mater. 

The  proper 
arteries  of  the 
brain  are  derived 
from  the  internal 


Fio.  94.    Lateral  view  ot  brain,  showing  arterial  anw. 


Fig.  95.    Inner  giiTface  of  cerebml  hemisphere,  shoving  arterial  arete. 

In  the  above  figures,  and  also  in  figs.  92  and  96,  t}ie  dotted  surfaces  corre- 
spond to  the  anterU>roerebral  artery ;  the  dear  snrfaoes  to  the  middle  cerebral ; 
the  rtlimied  surfaces  to  the  posterior  cerebral.  The  snbdiTiaions  of  these  snrtaces 
mode  by  dotted  lines  indicate  the  aieie  supplied  by  the  principal  branches  of 
the  above  arteries,  and  the  Arabic  numbers  attached  to  them  the  order  of  the 
branches  from  before  backwards. 


carotids  and  the  vertebrals,  which,  after  entering  the  skull  and  giving 
o£f  certain  branches,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  presently  again  refer,  form 
between  them  that  remarkable  anastomosis  known  as  the  circle  of  Willis. 
Each  internal  carotid  artery  having  first  given  off  the  ophthalmic  and 
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then  the  posterior  communicating  artery,  divides  into  two  branches, 
namely,  the  anterior  and  the  middle  cerebral.  The  anterior  cerebral 
(Figs.  92,  94,  95,  96),  which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  anastomoses  after 
a  short  course  with  its  fellow  by  the  anterior  communicating  artery.  Its 
trunk  then  turns  round  the  anterior  edge  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
runs  backwards  along  the  upper  sur&ce  of  that  body.  It  divides  into 
three  principal  branches,  of  which  the  first  is  distributed  superficially  to 
the  orbital  convolutions  below,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  hemisphere  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  second  is  distributed  to 
the  first  frontal  convolution,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  second,  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  ascending  frontal,  and  to  all  that  part  of 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  hemisphere  which  hes  between  the  area  of 
distribution  of  the  first  branch  and  the  ascending  limb  of  the  fronto* 
parietal  fissure,  including  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  corpus  caUo- 
sum ;  the  third  branch  supplies  that  area  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  which  Ues  between  the  ascending  limb  of  the  fronto-parietal 
and  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  also  the  posterior  part  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  The  middle  cerebral  artery  (Figs.  92,  94,  95,  and  96) 
divides  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  into  four  branches,  which  radiating  in 
conformity  with  the  convolutions  of  the  island  of  Beil,  and  supplying 
them  with  vessels,  emerge  on  to  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  brain,  and  are 
thus  distributed: — the  anterior  or  first  branch  ramifies  over  the  third 
frontal  convolution  exclu- 
sively ;  the  second  is  distri- 
buted to  a  portion  of  the 
second  frontal  convolution 
and  to  almost  the  whole  of 
the  ascending  frontal;  the 
third  supplies  mainly  the 
ascending  parietal  and  supe- 
lior  parietal  convolutions, 
the  posterior  and  lower  limit 
of  its  distribution  being  indi- 
cated partly  by  the  inter- 
parietal fissure,  and  partly 
by  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  this  to  a  point  on  the 
npper  margin  of  the  hemi- 
sphere midway  between  the 
fix>nto-parietal  and  parieto- 
occipital fissures ;  the  fourth 
or  posterior  branch  is  distri- 
buted to  the  first  and  second 
temporal  convolutions,  and 
to  the  gyrus  angularis,  its 
posterior  limit  being  deter- 
mined by  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  second  temporal 

8  o 


Pta.  M.    Under  mrfkcr  of  bniin,  ahoiiing  prindpal 
convolationa  «b<1  llMUKt  ■nd  the  trtMM  amo. 
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sulcus  to  the  parieto-occipital.  The  posterior  cerebral  arteries  (Figs.  92, 
94,  95,  aud  96)  result  from  the  division  of  the  basilar ;  each  sends  branches 
into  the  brain-substance  of  the  locus  perforatns  posticus,  is  then  joined  by 
the  posterior  communicating  artery  of  the  same  side,  and  finally  gives  off 
three  principal  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  all  those  parts  of  the 
cerebral  surfitce  which  have  been  hitherto  unaccounted  for  :  the  anterior 
to  the  uncinate  convolution ;  the  middle  to  the  third  temporal  and  the 
fusiform  or  lateral  occipito-temporal  convolutions,  and  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  gyms  fomicatus;  and  the  posterior  to  the  median  occipito-temporal 
convolution,  to  the  cuneus,  Eund  to  the  occipital  lobe. 

The  distribution  of  the  arteries  to  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
is  not  less  important  than  that  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ.     All  three 
pairs  of  cerebral  arteries  for  the  most  part  take  a  share  in  supplying  these 
bodies.    The  anterior  cerebral  gives  small  branches  to  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity only  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  not  unfrequently  none  at  aO. 
1h&  middle  cerebral,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  comparatively  wide  and  a 
very  important  distribution.     It  gives  off  many  branches  of  somewhat 
large  size,  which,  entering  at  the  locus  perforatus  anticus  at  right  angles, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  trunk,  supply  the  whole  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  the 
internal  capsule,  and  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  :  an  internal  group,  consisting  of 
comparatively  small  vessels,  which  are  distributed  to  the  internal  portions 
of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  to  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  internal 
capsule ;  and  an  outer  group  of  vessels  of  considerably  larger  size,  which 
course  mainly  over  the  outer  aspect  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  supply 
the  outer  part  of  that  body,  and  also,  according  to  their  position,  the 
caudate  nucleus  or  the  optic  thalamus.    One  of  these  branches,  called  by 
Oharcot '  the  artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,'  is  pre-eminently  large,  and, 
after  penetrating  the  outer  part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  traversing 
the  internal  capsule,  enters  the  substance  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and 
passes  from  behind  forwards  in  it  to  its  most  anterior  part.    The  posterior 
oerebral  arteries  give  branches  to  the  choroid  plexuses  and  ventricular 
walls,  and  supply  also  the  tegmentum,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
the  posterior  and  inner  parts  of  the  optic  tbalami.    The  branches  which 
they  give  to  the  last-named  bodies  may  be  divided  into  internal  and  ex- 
ternal.   The  former  supply  the  inner  aspects  of  the  thalami,  and  thar 
rupture  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  profuse  escape  of  blood  into  the 
ventricular  cavities ;  the  latter  supply  the  outer  parts  of  the  thalami,  and, 
since  before  they  enter  them  they  pass  through  the  cerebral  peduncles, 
their  rupture  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  effusion  of  blood  into  the  sub- 
stance of  these  bodies. 

The  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  form  the  basilar,  which  divides  in  front 
into  the  two  posterior  cerebrals.  The  vertebrals,  besides  suppl3ring  menin- 
geal and  spinal  branches,  give  off  on  either  side  a  posterior  inferior  cere- 
bellar artery,  which  is  distributed  to  the  hinder  portion  of  the  lower  aspect 
of  the  cerebellum  and  to  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
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The  basilar,  in  addition  to  sending  a  branch  to  each  internal  ear  and 
-other  branches  to  the  substance  of  the  pons,  gives  off  also  a  right  and  a 
left  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  under 
snr&ce  of  the  cerebellum,  and  a  right  and  a  left  superior  cerebellar 
artery,  which  are  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  superior  surfiice  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  supply  the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  partly  the  velum 
interpositum. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  (for,  indeed,  it  is  this  &ct  which 
makes  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion important)  that,  save  at  the  circle  of  Willis,  little  or  no  communica- 
tion takes  place  between  the  branches  of  the  cerebral  arteries  even  down 
to  their  finest  ramifications,  excepting  by  means  of  capillary  vessels  ;  and 
that  hence,  if  any  artery  become  obstructed,  the  region  to  which  it  leads 
almost  necessarily  suffers  in  its  whole  extent.  Thus,  if  the  middle  cere- 
bral be  blocked,  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  region  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed becomes  impaired  ;  if  one  of  its  primary  branches  be  obstructed, 
the  limitation  of  morbid  change  is  equally  definite ;  and  if  a  secondary  or 
even  smaller  vessel  be  alone  involved,  secondary  changes  will  be  limited 
to  correspondingly  minute  districts.  It  is  further  important,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  to  know  that  the  arteries  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions 
give  off  long  and  short  branches,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  one 
another ;  and  of  which  the  short  are  distributed  to  the  cortical  grey  mat- 
ter, the  long  enter  the  white  substance,  and  are  limited  in  their  distribution 
to  it.    The  ultimate  arteries  supplying  the  ganglia  are  distinct  from  both. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  practical  importance'  that  the  ophthalmic 
artery  arises  from  the  same  trunk  as  that  which  gives  off  the  anterior  and 
middle  cerebral  arteries ;  and  that  it  supplies  not  only  the  eyeball  itself, 
but  the  contents  of  the  orbit  including  the  lacrymal  gland,  and  gives  off 
branches  to  the  eyelids  and  contiguous  parts  of  the  forehead  and  nose, 
and  to  the  ethmoidal  cells.  The  arteries  of  the  internal  ear  again  are 
mainly  derived  from  one  of  the  intra-cranial  arteries,  namely,  the  basilar. 

18.  Veins  of  brain. — The  veins  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  open  into  the  several  sinuses  to  which  they  are 
respectively  contiguous.    Those  situated  within  the  lateral  ventricles  con- 
verge to  the  venae  Galeni,  by  means  of  which  they  empty  themselves  into 
the  straight  sinus.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  or  trace  the  several  sinuses. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  points  in  connection  with  the  venous  cir- 
culation of  the  brain,  which  are  important.    These  are  : — first,  that  the 
cerebral  and  cerebellar  veins  all  converge,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
lateral  sinuses,  and  that  hence  all  or  nearly  all  the  blood  from  these  parts 
is  returned  by  the  internal  jugular  veins ;  second,  that  the  ophthalmic 
-vein  which  has  almost  exactly  the  same  distribution  as  the  ophthalmic 
artery,  empties  itself  into  the  cavernous  sinus  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  anastomoses  with  the  branches  of  the  fiicial  and  other  veins  ; 
and,  third,  that  the  longitudinal  sinus  commimicates  with  the  veins  on 
^e  exterior  of  the  skull  through  the  parietal  foramen,  and  the  lateral 
sinuses  with  those  of  the  head  and  neck  through  the  mastoid  foramina. 

3o2 
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B.  Pathology. 

Most  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  may  affect  any  part  of  that  system ; 
and  hence,  although  m  many  cases  producing  symptoms  indicatiTe  of  their 
specific  nature,  they  tend  also  to  evoke  symptoms  referrible  to  the  parti- 
cular regions  of  the  nervous  organism  which  they  involve,  and  to  the  de- 
gree and  manner  in  which  they  involve  them.  As  regards  the  last  point 
it  is  obvious  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  functions  of  parts  may  be  impaired, 
exalted,  or  perverted.  And,  as  regards  locality,  it  is  clear  that  disease 
may  involve  some  portion  of  the  motor  tract,  some  portion  of  the  co-ordi- 
nating tract,  or  some  portion  of  the  sensory  tract ;  that  it  may  be  seated 
either  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  in  the  cord,  or  in  the  intra-cranial  centres ; 
and  that  the  symptoms  will  vary  accordingly.  Further,  if  the  supreme 
centres  be  involved,  there  will  be  not  only  pathological  sensory  or  motor 
phenomena,  but  also  phenomena  referrible  to  the  intellectual  and  emotiwal 
functions.  We  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  important  phenomena 
which  are  dependent  on  the  situation  of  the  parts  affected,  and  on  the 
degree  and  manner  of  their  involvement. 

1.  Motor  Paralysis.    Paresis. 

By  paralysis  is  meant  the  impairment  or  loss  of  that  power  which  the 
different  motor  centres  should  exert  over  the  movements  of  the  mnsdes. 
The  term  '  paresis'  is  often  used  of  the  slighter  forms  of  this  conditicHL 
Paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  to  which  alone  we  now  confine  our  at- 
tention, may  vary  from  the  slightest  degree  of  impairment  of  voluntarj 
power  over  them  to  that  condition  in  which  every  trace  of  such  power  has 
disappeared,  and  the  part  affected  is  absolutely  motionless  and  incapable 
of  motion.  The  quahty,  also,  of  this  paralysis  varies  in  different  caaas. 
In  some,  as  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  disseminated  scletOEis. 
the  enfeebled  muscles  become  tremulous  under  the  attempt  to  use  than': 
more  commonly,  as  in  most  cases  of  ordinary  hemiplegia,  their  movements 
are  slow,  weak,  and  halting,  but  uniform.  In  some  instances  the  paralysed 
muscles  retain  their  normal  bulk,  in  some  they  waste.  Sometimes  they 
are  flaccid,  sometimes  they  preser\'e  their  natural  tonicity,  sometimes  tl^ 
are  rigid  and  perhaps  contracted.  In  some  cases,  again,  they  more  or  less 
completely  lose  the  power  of  reacting  to  faradism  or  other  forms  of 
irritation  ;  while  occasionally  their  contraotiUty  remains  unimpaired  or 
even  increases.  And,  lastly,  in  different  cases  the  electro-sensibility  of 
the  affected  muscles  becomes  weakened  or  exalted,  or  remains  unaffected. 

a.  Cerebral  paralysis — i.  General  paralysis  seldom  occurs  excepting 
in  association  with  insanity,  and  is  then  due,  as  might  be  suf^KMed,  to 
some  general  impairment  of  the  surface  of  the  brain.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  slight  in  degree,  and  indicated  by  feebleness,  not  only  of  the  moseks 
of  the  limbs,  but  of  those  of  the  tnmk,  head,  and  neck,  and  of  those  of 
expression,  mastication,  and  deglutition.  Further,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  muscles  are  usually  slightly  tremulous  when  put  into 
action. 
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ii.  Hemiplegia,  or  paralysis  limited  to  the  distribution  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  one  side  of  the  body,  is  due  as  a  rule  to  disease  of  the  opposite 
'Cerebral  hemisphere,  corpus  striatum,  or  cms.  Its  most  common  cause 
probably  is  disease  implicating  the  corpus  striattmi  or  the  white  matter 
immediately  external  to  it ;  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  hemiplegia  pre- 
sents its  typical  characters.  The  paralysis,  as  has  been  observed,  is  limited 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  whole  side  uni- 
formly ;  for  while  some  nerves  are  almost  always  affected  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  others  almost  invariably  escape  or  suffer  very  slightly.  Those 
which  escape  are  such  as  act  in  association  with  corresponding  nerves  of 
the  opposite  side,  whose  combined  actions  we  cannot  voluntarily  restrain, 
and  whose  nuclei  are  probably  (as  Dr.  Broadbent  suggests)  more  intimately 
connected  with  one  another  than  are  the  nuclei  of  other  symmetrically 
placed  nerves,  and  are  hence  influenced  in  a  greater  degree  than  these  by 
motor  impulses  which  descend  from  the  other  side  of  the  brain.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  seldom  if  ever  suffer,  so  that  the  motions  of  the 
eyeball  on  the  affected  side  continue,  for  the  most  part,  perfect.  Again, 
the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  suffers,  as  a  rule,  but  little.  The  portio 
dora,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  is  distinctly  though  slightly  and  un- 
equally involved ;  hence  the  face  is  usually  more  or  less  blank  on  the 
affected  side,  the  muscular  wrinkles  more  or  less  effaced,  the  mouth  drawn 
to  the  opposite  side,  the  eye  a  little  more  open  than  its  fellow,  and  wink- 
ing somewhat  laggingly  performed ;  nevertheless  the  eye  can  generally  be 
perfectly  closed,  and  some  power  of  movement  remains  in  the  whole  of  the 
side  of  the  face,  but  more  especially  in  its  upper  half.  The  hypoglossal  is 
almost  invariably  markedly  involved,  and  the  tongue  consequently  is  pro- 
traded  with  its  tip  pointing  towards  the  paralysed  side,  while,  on  being 
drawn  in  again  and  often  when  it  lies  quiescent  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
its  median  furrow  is  concave  towards  the  nnparalysed  side,  and  its  tip 
looks  in  the  same  direction.  The  motor  fibres  of  the  par  vagum,  and  the 
motor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  going  to  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck 
and  trunk,  suffer  but  little  ;  and  hence  the  patient  as  a  rule  has  no  difii- 
calty  in  deglutition,  in  phonation,  in  maintaining  the  due  position  of  his 
head,  in  respiration,  or  in  acts  needing  the  employment  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  or  back.  The  nerves  of  the  arm  and  leg  are  always  chiefly 
affected.  '  If  the  case  be  severe  both  Umbs  are  alike  motionless  ;  but  it  is 
a  curious  &ct  that  if  there  be  a  difference  between  them  it  is  generally 
that  the  leg  retains  a  greater  degree  of  motor  power  than  the  arm,  that  it 
is  the  last  to  fail,  the  first  to  recover.  But  the  distribution  of  paralysis  is 
liable  to  variation,  and  occasionally  the  leg  escapes  wholly,  occasionally  it 
is  affected  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  arm. 

Disease  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere  is  also  generally 
attended  with  hemiplegia ;  especially  disease  occupying  the  frontal  or 
parietal  lobe.  And  it  is  in  such  cases  that  our  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  mis- 
chief and  the  cause  of  mischief  may  be  aided  by  the  facts  which  have 
already  been  discussed,  with  regard  to  the  locaUsation  of  function  in  the 
grey  matter  of  the  convolutions,  and  the  areae  of  distribution  of  the  cere* 
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bral  arteries.  K  the  hemiplegia  be  attended  with  aphasia  we  may  assume 
that  either  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  or  else 
the  wedge  of  white  matter  extending  thence  to  the  corpus  striatum,  is 
involved. 

When  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  crus  cerebri,  together  with  hemi- 
plegia of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  there  will  probably  be  paralysis  oi 
the  third  nerve  of  the  same  side. 

b.  Bulbar  paralysis, — When  paralysis  arises  from  disease  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  or  pons  Varolii,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  abundance  and  close 
proximity  of  important  nen-es  and  nerve-nuclei  in  these  organs,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  sensory  and  motor  strands  from  both  cerebral  hemispheres 
here  meet  and  blend,  that  such  one-sided  limitation  of  paralysis  as  occurs 
in  hemiplegia  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  present,  and  that  if  there  be  general 
paralysis  it  must  differ  largely  in  its  details  and  in  its  danger  to  life  from 
that  which  has  before  been  adverted  to.  It  is  mainly  in  such  cases  that 
what  is  called  cross  paralysis  is  met  with — paralysis,  ibat  is  to  say,  of  one 
side  of  the  body  and  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face.  It  is  in  such  cases, 
again,  that  we  sometimes  find  paralysis  of  both  arms  and  legs,  or  of  one 
arm  and  both  legs,  or  the  converse.  And,  moreover,  it  frequently  happens, 
for  obvious  reasons,  that  there  is  psuralysis  of  the  muscles  of  one  or  other 
or  both  eyeballs,  or  of  one  or  other  or  both  facial  nerves  ;  or  that  there  is 
difficulty  of  articulation,  phonation,  mastication,  deglutition,  or  respiration, 
or  of  control  over  the  rectum  and  bladder ;  or  that  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  these  paralyses  occur  in  combination.  It  must  be  recollected,  in  refier- 
ence  to  these  cases,  and  equally  in  reference  to  diseases  involving  the 
under  surface  of  the  brain,  that,  together  with  the  opposite  or  hemipl^c 
paralysis  due  to  involvement  of  nerve-tissue  above  the  nerve-nuclei,  we  are 
always  apt  to  have  paralysis,  generally  of  the  same  side,  due  to  the  direct 
implication  of  nerve-nuclei,  or  of  nerves  after  their  emergence  from  their 
nuclei.  It  is  by  this  circumstance  that  cross  paralysis  is  to  be  explained. 
The  great  danger  to  life  which,  as  is  well  known,  attends  disease  of  the  parts 
now  under  consideration  is  due  mainly  to  paralysis  of  the  nerves  supplied 
to  the  organs  of  deglutition,  respiration,  or  circulation,  which  is  almost 
always  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

c.  Spinal  paralysis.  Paraplegia. — When  paralysis  is  due  to  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord,  it  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  paraplegia,  and  is 
specially  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  paralysis  involves  only  the 
muscles  supplied  by  those  nerves  which  are  given  off  frtun  the  cord  at  and 
below  the  seat  of  disease.  The  symptoms  will  of  course  vary,  both  with 
the  situation  and  witli  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  Thus  if  it  involve  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cord  high  up  in  the  neck  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerves,  there  will  be  complete  motor  paralysis  of  all  parts  seated  below — 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  as  also  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  respirattHry 
muscles.  If  it  be  situated  at  or  above  the  cervical  enlargement,  the  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm  will  be  unaffected,  but  the  arms  and  legs  will  be 
paralysed  as  in  the  former  case.  If  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  suffer^ 
the  arms  will  necessarily  escape,  and  the  paralysis  will  be  limited  to  the 
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lower  extxemities  and  to  just  so  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  as  is 
supplied  by  nerves  given  off  below  the  seat  of  mischief.  In  all  such  cases 
there  is  interference  with  the  functions  of  micturition  and  defeecation. 
For  the  most  part  if  the  disease  is  situated  above  the  lumbar  centres  for 
causing  contraction  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  those  which  regulate 
the  sphincters,  the  bladder  and  rectum  contract  upon  their  contents  when 
they  become  distended  by  them,  the  sphincters  yield,  and  the  evacuations 
are  discharged  involuntarily.  If  the  disease  be  low  down  and  involve  the 
lumbar  centres  themselves,  the  urine  escapes  continuously  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  same  thing  as  respects  the  feces.  The  bowels  are  usually 
constipated  in  paraplegia.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  in  complete 
paralysis  sensation  as  well  as  motion  is  annulled. 

But  paralysis  below  the  seat  of  lesion  is  not  necessarily  complete.  In 
many  cases  where  it  is  due  to  pressure,  or  to  disease  of  the  surface  of  the 
cord,  or  of  the  structures  which  surround  it,  sensation  remains  perfect,  or 
nearly  so,  while  motorial  power  is  whoUy  lost.  In  many  cases,  again,  the 
paralysis,  though  involving  all  parts  below  equally,  involves  them  only  to 
the  extent  of  impairing  their  power  of  motion.  Further,  many  oases  are 
met  with  ia  which  the  disease  implicates  unsymmetrically  certain  defined 
tracts  only  of  the  cord.  The  consequences  are  often  very  remarkable. 
If  one  lateral  half  be  diseased  in  its  whole  horizontal  extent,  but  to  a 
limited  extent  vertically,  complete  paralysis  necessarily  involves  all  the 
motor  nerves  given  off  from  the  cord  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  but 
below  it,  in  consequence  of  the  lesion  having  cut  off  all  direct  connection 
between  them  and  the  braui  above.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  decussation  of 
the  sensory  nerves  takes  place  in  the  cord  itself  immediately  after  their 
entry  into  the  cord,  it  follows  that  the  sensory  nerves  associated  with  the 
paralysed  region  remain  unaffected,  while  those  of  the  corresponding 
region  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  share  the  fate  of  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  diseased  side.  Hence  arise :  paralysis,  with  retention  of  normal 
sensation  on  the  one  side ;  anaesthesia,  with  perfect  power  of  motion,  on  the 
other  side ;  and  in  some  cases  a  more  or  less  distinct  line  of  anaesthesia 
forming,  on  th^  side  of  the  lesion,  the  upper  limit  of  the  region  of  motor 
paralysis.  Perfect  unilateral  limitation  of  disease  is  of  course  rare ;  it  is 
more  usual  to  find  one  side  involved  in  a  portion  only  of  its  horizontal 
extent,  or  both  sides  involved  more  or  less,  and  in  unequal  degrees; 
under  which  circumstances  the  resulting  paralytic  phenomena  are  of 
course  less  typical,  and  irregularly  distributed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  considered,  that 
certain  forms  of  disease  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  involve  particular 
r^ons  or  strands  of  the  cord,  and  to  be  limited  to  them.  The  parts  to 
which  particular  reference  is  here  made  are  the  posterior  columns,  the 
lateral  columns,  and  the  groups  of  large  or  motor  cells  in  the  anterior 
comua.  When  disease  affects  the  posterior  columns  only,  or,  as  Charcot 
points  out,  the  outer  bands  of  these  columns  which  abut  directly  on  the 
inner  aspects  of  the  posterior  comua  and  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
the  condition  known  as  locomotor  ataxy,  or,  in  other  words,  loss  of  oo- . 
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ordiuating  power,  and  not  ordinary  motor  paralysis,  involves  the  vdxm- 
tary  muscles  of  all  those  parts  which  are  below  the  seat  of  disease.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  the  legs  alone  suffer,  bat  the  arms  and  even 
parts  above  the  arms  are  all  liable  to  become  imphcated.  Inco-ordina- 
tion  is  shown :  partly  by  loss  of  the  moscnlar  sense,  in  virtae  oi  which 
the  patient  is  unable  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  force  needed  to  accom- 
plish definite  results,  and  unable  therefore  (especially  if  his  eyes  be  closed) 
to  determine  the  position  of  his  affected  limbs  in  relation  to  other  parts 
of  his  person  or  to  surrounding  objects ;  and  partly  by  want  of  control 
over  his  voluntary  movements,  which  are  consequently  more  or  lees 
violent  than  necessary,  and  involve  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  muselee 
than  are  suitable  for  their  execution.  There  is  not,  however,  any  neces- 
sary loss  of  muscular  strength,  and  the  affected  limbs  sometimes  retain 
extraordinary  power.  When  the  lateral  columns  only  are  the  seat  cf 
disease,  or  more  particularly  the  white  matter  which  lies  behind  the 
horizontal  line  drawn  laterally  through  the  median  canal,  motor  paralysis 
ensues  in  all  those  parts  which  are  situated  below  the  seat  of  lesion ;  but 
under  these  circumstances,  according  to  Charcot,  the  muscles  of  the 
affected  limbs  tend  to  get,  not  only  paralysed,  but  at  first  tremulous,  and 
ultimately  rigid  and  contracted.  If  the  groups  of  large  cells  in  the 
anterior  comua  are  diseased,  then  only  the  nerves  which  take  their  origin 
in  them,  and  the  muscles  which  these  nerves  supply,  suffer :  the  muscles 
become  paralysed,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  speedily  lose  their 
fiftradic  contractiUty,  and  waste. 

d.  Nerve  paralysis. — In  the  foregoing  account  we  have  considered 
more  especially  those  forms  of  paralysis  which  are  due  to  disease  occurring 
above  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  paralysed  nerves.  We  have,  however, 
referred  here  and  there  to  the  &ct  that  paralysis  maybe  caused  by  disease 
involving  either  these  nuclei,  or  the  nerves  after  their  emergence  bwa 
them.  We  have,  indeed,  in  considering  paralysis  due  to  disease  originat- 
ing within  the  brain  or  cord,  been  almost  compelled  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that,  when  certain  parts,  more  especially  the  pons,  medulla  oblongata, 
base  of  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  are  affected,  the  paralysis  which  ensues 
is  necessarily  apt  to  be  compounded  of  paralysis  due  to  the  cutting  off  of 
the  connection  between  nerve-nuclei  and  the  higher  centres,  and  of  that 
dependent  on  direct  implication  of  nerve-nuclei  or  nerves.  Paralysis 
from  destruction  of  a  nerve  or  of  its  nucleus  of  origin,  is  necessarily  <rf 
very  limited  distribution  ;  it  affects  a  single  muscle  or  a  group  of  muscles, 
as  for  example  the  external  rectus  of  one  eye,  or  the  superior  oblique,  or 
the  other  muscles  of  the  eyeball  together  with  the  levator  palpebne,  or  the 
muscles  of  expression  of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  certain  muscles  of  the 
head  and  neck,  trunk,  or  extremities.  It  also  tends  soon  to  become 
absolute.  It  is  not,  of  course,  denied  that  other  varieties  of  paralysis  are 
often  absolute ;  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  in  ordinary  well-marked 
hemiplegia  certain  nerves  appear  to  escape  implication,  and  certain  others, 
such  as  the  portio  dura,  become  involved  only  to  a  sUght  extent.  In 
primary  paralysis,  however,  of  the  portio  dura,  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
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which  it  supplies  is  for  the  most  part  general  and  complete.  Further,  the 
paralysed  muscles  usually  rapidly  lose  the  power  of  responding  to  the 
£aradic  stimulus,  and  at  the  same  time  grow  flaccid,  and  waste. 

e.  Disease  of  the  cerebellum. — Diseases  of  this  part  are,  no  doubt,  often 
attended  with  loss  of  sight,  and  with  hemiplegia ;  but  these  phenomena 
are  accidental  accompaniments  of  cerebeUar  lesions,  and  due  either  to  the 
direct  implication  of  some  neighbouring  part,  or  to  pressure  exerted  by  the 
■diseased  cerebellum  on  the  adjoining  quadrigeminal  bodies  or  subjacent 
medolla  oblongata.  The  usual  and  natural  result  of  cerebellar  disease  is 
a  staggering  gait  like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  or  in  extreme  cases  a  total 
inability  to  stand  or  walk :  in  consequence,  not  of  muscular  debility,  or  of 
mere  inco-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  lower  extremities  as  in 
tabes  dorsalis,  but  of  a  general  impairment  or  loss  of  the  power  of  main- 
taining equilibrium.  Nystagmus  and  parallel  deviation  of  the  optic  axes 
are  liable  to  occur  in  affections  of  the  cerebellum  ;  as  also  the  tremulous 
movements  of  the  head  and  neck  and  arms,  like  those  of  disseminated 
sclerosis,  when  their  muscles  are  put  into  action. 

/.  Condition  of  muscles  in  motor  paralysis,  i.  Tone. — In  some  cases  of 
paralysis  the  muscles  retain  their  normal  tonicity ;  in  some  they  get  limp 
and  flaccid ;  in  some  they  become  rigid  and  contracted.  The  normal 
tonicity  is  preserved  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  both  cerebral  and  spinal 
paralysis.  It  is  essential,  indeed,  for  its  conservation  that  the  connection 
between  the  muscles  and  the  cord  remain  intact.  Limpness  of  muscles 
not  unfrequently  attends  those  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  same  centres  in 
which  the  affection  which  causes  paralysis  is  sudden  in  its  onset  and 
extensive  ;  it  generally  also  soon  becomes  developed  in  those  muscles 
whose  nerve-nuclei  are  directly  implicated,  and  in  those  whose  connection 
with  these  nuclei  is  interrupted.  Rigidity  or  contraction  of  the  muscles 
in  cerebral  or  spinal  disease  is  often  the  consequence  of  some  irritation, 
inflammatory  or  other,  going  on  at  the  seat  of  disease.  It  is  then  to  be 
r^^arded  as  an  acute  condition,  and  generally  comes  on  early.  But 
rigidity,  with  contraction,  mainly  of  the  flexor  muscles,  is  apt  to  ensue 
gradnally  in  cases  of  old  paralysis :  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  atrophied 
muscles,  from  their  gradual  and  slow  longitudinal  contraction  ;  more  fre- 
quently perhaps,  in  consequence  of  secondary  degenerative  changes  going 
on  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 

ii.  Electric  contractility  and  irritability  will  be  specially  discussed 
later  on,  under  the  head  of  '  Electricity  in  nervous  diseases.' 

iii.  Nutrition. — In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  paralysed  muscles 
retain  their  bulk  and  texture,  or  at  most  become  slightly  impaired  in  these 
respects,  as  even  non-paralysed  muscles  are  apt  to  do,  from  mere  disuse, 
And  hence  remain  in  a  condition  to  take  on  active  duty  so  soon  as  the 
cause  of  paralysis  disappears.  This  is  generally  the  case  when  the  cause 
of  paralysis  hes  above  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  paralysed  nerves.  In 
these  cases,  also,  the  muscles  generally  retain  their  tone  and  faradic  con- 
tractility httle  or  not  at  all  impaired.  When,  however,  the  motor  nuclei, 
«r  nerves  emanating  from  them,  are  the  seat  of  disease,  rapid  muscular 
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emaciation  usually  takes  place  ooncnrrently  with  loss  of  furadic  contrac- 
tility.   To  this  subject  we  shall  subsequently  recur. 

iv.  Reflex  action. — The  involuntary  movement  of  paralysed  muscles 
in  obedience  to  irritation  of  sensory  surfEMses  is  a  phenomenon  of  common 
occurrence.  Beflex  muscular  action  occurs  of  course  constantly  in  hetJtb, 
and  when  met  with  in  cases  in  which  voluntary  power  over  muscles  is 
impaired  or  lost  necessarily  implies  that  the  afferent  nerves  which  convey 
impressions  from  the  seat  of  irritation  to  the  cord,  the  motor  nerves 
passing  from  the  cord  to  the  muscles  which  are  called  into  action,  and  the 
part  of  the  cord  with  which  these  several  nerves  are  connected,  retain  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  their  normal  powers.  Reflex  excitability,  therefore, 
may  be  impaired  or  annulled  by  disease  or  injury  of  any  part  of  this  nervous 
mechanism,  and  it  may  be  increased  in  consequence  either  of  the  simple 
removal  of  the  restraining  power  exerted  by  the  higher  centres  over  that 
of  the  cord,  or  by  morbid  irritability  of  the  dynamical  elements  of  the  cord. 

Two  varieties  of  reflex  action  are  recognised :  one  dependent  on  im- 
pressions conveyed  by  the  ordinary  afferent  or  sensory  nerves,  mainly  thoee 
of  the  skin ;  the  other  evoked  by  any  sudden  impulse  or  blow  applied  either 
directly  to  a  stretched  muscle  or  to  the  tendon  or  fascia  belonging  to  such 
a  muscle. 

The  former  variety,  or  the  superficial  reflex,  for  the  most  part  undergoes 
diminution  on  the  paralysed  side  in  cases  of  hemiplegia.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  becomes  markedly  augmented  in  the  paralysed  regions  in  pan- 
plegia due  to  disease,  simply  interrupting  the  continuity  between  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  cord.  In  such  cases,  sometimes  under  the  influence 
of  defsecation  or  micturition,  sometimes  from  the  irritation  of  bed-clothes, 
but  more  strikingly  from  touching  or  tickling  the  soles,  the  paralysed  limbs 
perform  movements  which  were  formerly  reg^arded  as  voluntary.  Wh&i 
one  sole  is  irritated  the  corresponding  limb  may  be  made  by  suooessive 
efforts  to  become  powerfully  flexed  at  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle  joints, 
while  the  toes  are  widely  separated  and  extended.  In  most  cases  the 
reflex  movements  are  limited  to  the  irritated  member ;  but  in  some 
instances  both  limbs  become  involved,  and  occasionally  the  museolar 
contractions  are  still  more  widely  distributed. 

The  presence  of  this  reflex  phenomenon  impUes  that  the  nerves  of  Uie 
sacral  plexus  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  cord  are  still  capable  of 
performing  their  special  functions.  Other  reflex  phenomena  tending  to 
throw  light  on  the  condition  of  different  regions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  oi 
the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  coimected  with  them,  have  received,  and  on 
diagnostic  grounds  deserve,  attention.  Thus :  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the 
buttock  causes  reflex  contraction  of  the  glutei  muscles  through  the  agency 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  nerves ;  irritation  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
thigh  causes  retraction  of  the  testicle  through  the  agency  of  the  first  and 
second  lumbar  nerves ;  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  firom  the  liba 
downwards  causes,  by  means  of  the  dorsal  nerves  (eighth  to  twelfth  in- 
clusive), contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  irritation  of  the  sldn  of  the 
thorax  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  ribs  leads  to  muscular  contraction 
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in  the  epigastrinin,  due  to  the  agency  of  the  fourth  and  the  three  lower 
dorsal  nerves ;  irritation  of  the  skin  in  the  inter-scapular  region  excites,  bj 
means  of  the  last  two  or  three  cervical  and  first  two  or  three  dorsal  nerves, 
contraction  of  some  of  the  scapular  muscles ;  and  irritation  of  the  palm 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  same  nerves  causes  reflex  phenomena 
in  the  arm.  It  may  be  added  to  the  hst  that  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva 
causes  reflex  closure  of  the  eye ;  and  that  in  cases  of  hemiplegic  paralysis 
a  paralysed  limb  or  group  of  muscles  occasionally  executes  sudden  move- 
ments under  the  influence  of  emotional  excitement. 

The  so-called  '  reflex '  phenomena,  which  are  developed  when  sudden 
tension  is  appUed  to  muscles,  are  of  much  clinical  interest  and  importance. 
By  Erb,  who  first  drew  special  attention  to  them,  they  were  regarded  as 
strictly  reflex  phenomena ;  but  by  Westphal,  who  also  early  investigated 
the  subject,  they  were  considered  to  be  due  to  the  immediate  contraction 
by  their  own  inherent  power  of  the  suddenly  stretched  muscles.  Many 
aif^nments  are  adducible,  and  have  been  brought  forward,  in  favour  of  the 
former  view ;  but  that  the  latter  is  the  true  one  seems  to  be  estabUshed  by 
the  fact  that  the  tendon  reflex  phenomena  are  evoked  in  much  less  time 
than  true  reflex  phenomena  are,  and  indeed  in  less  time  than  (according 
to  our  present  knowledge)  it  is  possible  for  nerve  influence  to  be  conveyed 
from  the  sensory  starting-point  to  the  cord,  and  thence  back  to  the  muscles 
which  contract.  The  interval  which  elapses  between  the  primary  irrita- 
tion and  the  muscular  response  in  the  case  of  the  tendon  reflex  appears 
to  be  about  one-third  of  that  observed  in  true  reflex  action.  It  is  to  Dr. 
Augustus  Waller  that  the  experimental  determination  of  this  important 
point  is  due ;  and  his  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  by  the  later  in- 
quiries of  Dr.  Gowers,  Dr.  de  Watteville,  and  others.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  ample  proof  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  tendon 
reflexes  and  true  reflex  action ;  for  tendon  reflexes  cannot  be  obtained 
when  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  orduiary  reflex  phe- 
nomena are  absent,  and  their  development  is  evidently  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  muscular  tone,  which  itself  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  afferent 
^d  efferent  nerves  concerned  ^d  the  intervening  ner\-ous  matter  of  the 
cord  discharge  their  normal  functions.  The  tendon  reflexes  can  only  be 
evoked  from  muscles  which  are  the  subject  of  passive  tension. 

The  phenomena  here  referred  to  are  doubtless  of  general  distribution. 
Bat  there  are  two  or  three  which  have  been  particularly  studied,  and  are 
of  special  clinical  importance. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  'patellar  tendon  reflex,'  the  pathological 
relations  of  which  were  first  investigated  by  Erb  and  Westphal.  This  is 
the  sudden  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  femoris  and  jerking 
forwards  of  the  foot,  which  may  generally  be  caused  in  health  by  striking 
sharply  the  patellar  tendon  when  the  leg  is  allowed  to  hang  pendulous 
either  over  the  edge  of  a  bed  or  chair  or  by  crossing  the  one  limb  over  its 
feDow,  so  as  to  put  the  extensor  muscles  shghtly  on  the  stretch.  In 
order  to  eUcit  the  phenomenon  the  hmb  should  be  allowed  to  hang  loosely, 
and  the  patient  should  be  taken  unawares ;  for  it  may  often  be  counter- 
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acted  by  voluntary  effort  or  expectant  rigidity  of  muscles.  In  cases  in 
which  the  reflex  is  feeble  it  is  necessary  to  strike  the  patellar  teaodon 
sharply  with  some  heavy  iastmment,  snch  as  a  percossion  hammer ;  but 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  aggravated  or  even  well-marked  a  mere  fillip  with 
the  finger-nail  is  often  safficient  to  excite  it ;  and  it  may  often  then  be 
developed  by  striking  the  patella  itself. 

Another  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  may  be  produced  in  the  foot 
when,  after  having  slightly  extended  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  the  Achilles 
tendon  is  struck ;  another  in  the  forearm  when,  nnder  similar  dream- 
stances,  a  sharp  blow  is  inflicted  on  the  tendinous  attachment  of  the 
extensor  mnscles  of  the  npper  arm  to  the  olecranon  process ;  and  another 
in  the  hand  by  striking  the  tendons  at  the  wrist. 

A  farther  phenomenon  of  the  same  class  is  that  known  as  the  '  ankle 
clonus.'  If  in  certain  cases  (mostly  paralytic)  the  patient's  foot  be  grasped 
in  the  hand  and  then  suddenly  flexed  so  as  to  pat  the  moscles  of  the  calf 
on  the  stretch,  a  sadden  contraction  of  these  mascles  takes  place,  attended 
with  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  foot.  So  far  the  result  seems 
identical  with  those  which  have  been  above  described ;  bat  if  in  snch 
cases  the  pressure  be  continued  a  series  of  alternate  contractions  and 
relaxations  generally  occurs,  which  are  rhythmical  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Gowers,  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  ten  in  the  second,  and  persist  as  kmg 
as  the  pressure  is  maintained  or  until  the  mascles  become  tired.  In  order 
to  elicit  the  clonus  it  is  desirable  that  the  leg  be  not  fuUy  extended  on 
the  thigh;  and  in  some  cases  its  development  is  promoted  by  sharply 
tapping  the  AchiUes  tendon.  Occasionally  the  tremors  extend  from  the 
mascles  of  the  leg  to  those  of  the  thigh,  and  even  to  the  opposite  extremity. 
And  further,  in  cases  in  which  the  clonus  is  present,  similar  tremoloos 
movements  are  excited  when,  in  attempting  to  walk,  the  patient  presses 
his  weight  on  his  toes.  It  is  apparently  also  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
phenomenon  which,  when  arising  under  other  circumstances,  is  sometimes 
termed  spinal  epilepsy.  Occasionally,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  peronei, 
the  oscillations  of  the  foot  are  lateral.  Other  cloni  may  be  obtained:  one 
at  the  patella  by  suddenly  and  forcibly  pushing  this  bone  downwards 
towards  the  leg,  and  maintaining  this  pressure;  one  in  the  hand  by 
grasping  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  forcibly  pressing  the  hand  backwards; 
and  one  in  the  great  toe  by  means  of  a  similar  movement. 

If,  in  certain  cases,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  be  put  on  the 
stretch  by  passive  flexion  of  the  foot,  and  then  the  mascles  of  the  firont  (d 
the  leg  be  tapped,  the  calf  muscles  contract  and  momentarily  extend  the 
foot  exactly  as  they  do  when  the  tendo  Achillis  is  stretched.  This  is  Dr. 
Gowers's  '  front  tap  contraction,'  and  is  a  very  delicate  test  of  increased 
irritability. 

The  so-called  tendon  reflexes,  like  the  superficial  reflexes,  are  for  the 
most  part  observable  in  healthy  persons ;  and  like  the  latter  are  liable  to 
become  increased,  or  to  suffer  diminution,  or  even  to  disappear  in  disease. 
They  disappear,  as  true  reflex  action  does,  whenever  there  is  interruptioii 
jn  the  course  of  the  sensory  or  motor  nerves  of  the  parts  conoemed,  or  in 
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the  communication  which  eTcists  between  them  in  the  spinal  cord ;  they 
disappear,  moreover,  for  the  most  part  in  tabes  dorsalis,  in  infantile 
paralysis,  in  pseudo-hypertropliic  paralysis,  and  in  diphtheria.  They 
diminish  also  or  disappear  during  the  later  stage  of  diabetes  meUitus. 
They  become  heightened  mainly  in  affections  of  the  lateral  columns  of 
the  cord,  and  hence  in  lateral  sclerosis,  and  as  a  general  rule  in  dissemi- 
nated sclerosis  and  paraplegia  from  pressure.  The  ankle  clonus  is  rarely 
if  ever  observed  in  health,  and  is  often  taken  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
actual  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  hence  a  phenomenon  of  some 
diagnostic  importance.  But  it  is  said  to  occur  in  cases  of  hysterical 
paraplegia;  Drs.  Hughlings  Jackson  and  Beevor  have  noticed  it  tem- 
porarily after  attacks  of  epilepsy ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  commonly  present 
in  persons  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics.  The  other  cloni  are  also 
seldom  met  with  apart  from  the  presence  of  central  nervous  disease. 

The  superficial  and  tendon  reflexes,  though  often  exaggerated  or 
defective  in  the  same  case,  are  often  modified  in  character  quite  inde- 
pendently of  one  another.  Thus  the  patellar  reflex  and  ankle  clonus  are 
almost  without  exception  absent  in  tabes  dorsalis,  while  as  a  general  rule 
ordinary  reflex  phenomena  persist ;  and  in  hemiplegia,  in  which  for  the 
most  part  the  superficial  reflexes  diminish  on  the  affected  side,  tendon 
reflexes  usually  become  excessive. 

V.  Irritability. — When  stimuli  are  appUed  directly  to  muscle  it  con- 
tracts in  virtue  of  its  inherent  irritability.  This  quality,  which  belongs 
to  healthy  muscle,  is  often  diminished  or  aggravated  in  disease.  It  is  a 
&ct  of  much  practical  importance  that  irritability  is  for  the  most  part 
increased  in  the  earlier  stages  of  those  affections,  due  to  disease  of  the 
anterior  grey  horns  or  of  motor  nerves,  in  which  muscles  are  rapidly 
wasting,  tendon  reflexes  have  diminished  or  disappeared,  and  the  elec- 
trical reactions  of  degeneration  (to  be  described  hereafter)  are  present. 
In  such  oases  a  sharp  tap,  made  for  example  by  the  percussion  hammer 
or  ear-piece  of  the  stethoscope,  on  the  beUy  of  any  of  the  affected  muscles 
readUy  causes  contractions  of  the  muscle  with  movement  of  the  part 
into  which  it  is  inserted.  This  phenomenon,  the  significance  of  which  is 
qnite  distinct  from  that  of  the  tendon  reflex,  if  not  opposed  to  it,  is  never- 
theless often  confounded  with  it.  It  is  generally  associated  with  more  or 
less  considerable  tenderness  of  the  affected  muscular  tissue.  The  con- 
dition of  muscles  here  referred  to  is  exemplified  in  lead  palsy,  and  acute 
or  sabacute  anterior  poliomyeUtis. 

2.  Ance&thesia.    Analgesia. 

Anesthesia,  or  impairment  or  loss  of  sensation,  may,  like  motor  para- 
lysLs,  exist  in  various  degrees,  and  occupy  various  regions  of  the  body.  It 
may  be  limited  to  the  skin  or  muscles,  or  may  involve  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  part  affected.  The  last  variety  is  the  most  common.  In  its  shghter 
degrees  it  is  often  attended  with  tingUng,  pricking,  formication,  or  sense 
of  numbness ;  and  the  affected  part,  in  relation  to  things  with  which  it  ia 
brought  into  contact,  feels  to  the  sufferer  as  if  protected  or  covered  by 
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some  thick  soft  texture.  If  his  hands  be  the  seat  of  anassthesia,  they  seem 
as  if  clothed  with  thick  gloves ;  if  his  feet,  as  if  he  were  walking  on  cotton- 
wool or  other  soft  yielding  material.  In  extreme  cases  the  skin  and 
subjacent  parts  are  wholly  insensible  to  external  impressions,  and  admit 
of  being  pricked,  cut,  burnt  or  otherwise  injured,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  patient.  In  most  cases  abeyance  of  ordinary  tactile  sensibility  is 
attended  with  similar  abeyance  of  the  capacity  for  distinguishing  painful 
impressions,  and  heat  and  cold ;  but  this  is  not  always  so,  for  now  and 
then  the  capability  of  recognising  these  latter  impressions  appears  to 
survive  in  some  degree  when  the  capability  of  distinguishing  the  former  is 
wholly  lost,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tactile  sensibility  occasionally  remains 
perfect,  or  but  little  impaired,  in  cases  presenting  absolute  insensibility  to 
pain  {analgesia) — fsusts  which  have  led  some  physiologists  to  believe  that 
these  different  forms  of  sensation  travel  to  the  sensorium  by  different 
routes.  Muscular  sensibility  is  sometimes  unpaired  or  lost  in  cases  of 
paralysis  while  the  cutaneous  sensibility  remains  unaffected ;  and  occa- 
sionally in  hysterical  cases  muscular  insensibility,  with  or  without  cuta- 
neous anaesthesia,  goes  along  with  unimpaired  muscular  contractility. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  connected  with  anaesthesia  which  claim 
attention.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  persons  suffenug  from 
anaesthesia  often  experience  subjective  sensations  referrible  to  the  anss- 
thetic  regions,  and  not  unfrequently  complain  of  neuralgic  and  other  pains 
in  them.  The  second  is  that  sometimes,  when  sensation  is  greatly  im- 
paired, the  patient  does  not  take  cognisance  of  impressions  made  on  the 
affected  part  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  or  it  may  be  as  much 
as  half  a  minute — ^the  impression  appearing  to  be  delayed  in  its  transmission 
to  the  sensorium.  The  impressions  thus  delayed  are  generally  those  of 
pain  and  temperature.  The  third  is  the  fJEict  that  under  aimilar  con- 
ditions there  is  often  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the 
characters  of  different  impressions.  The  last  to  which  we  shall  refer  is 
the  circumstance  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  the  sensory  or  afferent 
nerves  that  reflex  motor  phenomena  are  excited,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
disease  causing  anaesthesia  exist  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  or  in  ite  nucleus, 
no  irritation  of  its  extremity  can  evoke  reflex  action,  while  if  it  be  due  to 
spinal  disease,  the  probability  is  that  irritation  of  the  extremities  of  die 
anaesthetic  nerves  given  off  below  the  seat  of  disease  will  excite  mnscohur 
action  in  the  corresponding  muscles.  Similar  phenomena  to  the  last,  bat 
of  a  more  complicated  character  and  higher  order,  are  not  unfrequ^iUy 
produced  through  the  agency  of  the  nerves  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Anaesthesia,  equally  with  motor  paralysis,  may  depend  on  disease  d 
the  brain,  disease  of  the  medulla  or  other  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
disease  of  the  cord,  or  disease  of  nerves. 

a.  Cerebral  anasthesia. — i.  General  impairment  of  sensibility  may 
attend  the  general  paralytic  condition  which  is  associated  with  a  qwdal 
form  of  insanity. 

ii.  Hemianesthesia  may  arise,  like  hemiplegia,  firom  disease  of  aoa  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  of  the  ganglia  or  crus  immediately  connected 
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-with  it.  It  is,  however,  of  much  less  common  occarrence  than  hemi- 
paralysis,  and  rarely  occurs  independently  of  it.  Experiments  on  the 
lower  animals  and  pathological  observation  concur  to  prove :  that  the 
optic  thalamus  has  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  sensation  that  the  corpus 
striatum  has  to  motion :  and  that  lesion  of  this  part  is  attended  with 
anesthesia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
hemianiBBthesia  is  generally  due  to  lesion,  not  of  the  optic  thalamus,  but 
of  the  internal  capsule  in  relation  with  the  optic  thalalmus,  or  of  that 
portion  of  the  commencement  of  the  corona  radiata  which  contains  the 
fibres  of  communication  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  corresponding 
cerebral  hemisphere.  Cerebral  hemiansesthesia,  unlike  cerebral  motor 
paralysis,  is  for  the  most  part  universal  throughout  the  affected  side ;  and 
in  connection  with  it  there  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  anaesthesia  of 
certain  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense — deafiiess  of  the  corresponding  ear, 
loss  of  smell  in  the  corresponding  nostril,  loss  of  taste  on  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  tongue,  and  impairment  or  loss  of  sight  in  the  corre- 
sponding eye,  in  some  cases  only  colour  blindness.  As  regards  loss  of 
sight  in  the  eye  opposite  the  cerebral  lesion  it  may  be  observed  that  this 
seems  to  occur  when  the  lesion  implicates  the  internal  capsule.  A  case  of 
Dr.  Jackson's  would  seem  to  show  that  disease  of  the  optic  thalamus  itself 
tends  rather  to  cause  hemiopia  of  both  eyes. 

Theory,  and  to  some  extent  experience,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
disease  affecting  the  temporo-sphenoidal  and  occipital  lobes,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  parietal  lobe,  would  be  more  Ukely  to  be  attended 
with  anaesthesia,  than  with  motor  paralysis,  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.  And  in  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  important  to  recollect 
the  position  of  Ferrier's  centres  of  vision,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 
Affections  involving  the  tegmentum  of  the  cms  would  of  course  be 
attended  with  more  or  less  marked  hemiansesthesia  of  the  opposite  side. 

Hemiantesthesia  is  iii  some  cases  absolute — the  patient  feels  nothing. 
But  more  frequently  it  is  incomplete,  he  feels  generally  in  some  degree  ; 
or  he  retains  more  or  less  sensation  in  certain  parts,  especially  the  palm 
or  sole,  or  certain  arese  of  the  leg  or  forearm ;  or,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  affected  side  is  irregularly  studded  with  anaesthetic  patches.  Not 
onfrequently  patients  who  are  incompletely  hemianssthetic  experience 
considerable  pain  when  their  paralysed  limbs  are  moved,  and  refer  the 
sensation  due  to  pricking  and  other  forms  of  pain  inflicted  on  them  to 
a  joint  or  some  other  part  remote  from  the  seat  of  injury ;  and  at  the 
same  time  wholly  misconceive  the  character  of  the  impression. 

b.  Bulbar  anasthesia. — When  disease  involves  the  pons  or  medulla 
oblongata,  some  degree  of  anaesthesia  is  very  apt  to  be  associated  with 
motor  paralysis,  and  like  it  to  be  of  irregular  distribution.  Of  course  all 
the  sensory  nerves  which  take  their  origin  in  these  parts  are,  hke  the 
motor  nerves,  Hable  to  be  implicated. 

c.  Spinal  anasthesia. — Anaesthesia  from  spinal  disease,  like  that  from 
cerebral  disease,  is  far  less  common  than  tlie  corresponding  paralytic 
affection,  and  is  rarely  met  with  apart  from  it.    There  are  several  reasons 
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for  this :  the  sensory  tracts  of  the  cord  are  limited  almost  exclosiTdy  it> 
the  posterior  comoa,  and  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter  behind  the  central 
canal,  so  that  they  are  apt  to  escape  pressure  and  the  other  ocMiseqaenees 
of  disease  occupying  the  periphery  of  the  cord  or  the  snrroonding  tissues ; 
moreover,  it  seems  to  be  proved  by  experiment  that  a  narrow  thread  of 
grey  matter  is  sufficient  to  maintain  an  effective  oonneotion  between  the 
sensory  tract  below  and  that  above.  Disease  limited  to  the  central  r^^on 
of  the  cord,  or  rather  to  the  posterior  part  of  this  region,  might  caa- 
ceivably  induce  anaesthesia  without  paralysis.  We  have  previously 
pointed  oat  the  important  fEkct  that  disease  of  one  lateral  half  of  the 
spinal  cord,  interrupting  the  longitudinal  continuity  of  the  fibres,  causes 
anesthesia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

d.  Nerve,  anasthesia. — Local  anaesthesia,  Uke  local  paralysis,  may 
arise  from  disease  affecting  either  a  sensory  nerve  or  its  nucleus,  and  thus 
necessarily  occupies  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  that  cm  which  the  lesicD 
exists.  Such  ansesthesiffi  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  area  of  distribntifxi 
of  the  fifth  pair  or  some  of  its  branches,  or  in  that  of  one  or  other  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  The  anaesthesia  which  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
paralysed  region  in  cases  of  unilateral  injury  or  disease  of  the  oofd  is  a 
typical  example  of  this  condition.  The  nerves  of  special  sense  may  suffer 
equally  with  those  of  common  sensation. 

8.  Convulsions.    Sp<isms. 

In  speaking  of  paralysis,  we  have  referred  to  the  facts,  that  associated 
with  this  state  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  tremulousness  of  muscles, 
arising  especially  during  volimtary  efforts,  and  that  paralysed  muscles 
occasionally  become  rigid  and  contracted.  It  may  be  added  that  con- 
vulsive movements  of  various  kinds  are  not  unfrequently  associated  with 
paralysis.    They  more  firequently  occur,  however,  independently  of  it. 

Convulsions  may  affect  single  muscles  or  portions  of  muscles,  groups  of 
muscles,  a  limb,  the  head  and  neck,  one  half  of  the  body,  or  the  whole  of  it. 
They  may  be  intermittent  or  continuous,  and  may  vary  in  intensity  firm 
a  scarcely  perceptible  flickering  of  the  muscular  fibres  to  contractions  of 
snch  violence  and  strength  that  the  muscles  become  ruptnred.  Inter- 
n^ttent  contractions  are  termed  clonic,  persistent  contractions  tonic. 

The  slighter  forms  of  convulsions  are  exemplified  in  the  tremutoos. 
more  or  less  rhythmical,movements  which  are  observed  under  many  vartotu: 
conditions,  and  generally  cease  during  sleep.  Some  of  these  attend  effiHts 
at  voluntary  movement  only,  and  are  then  usuaUy  regarded  rather  as  evi- 
dence of  debility  than  as  convulsions  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  on  the 
ground  that  they  depend  on  the  intermittent  transmission  of  voluntary 
impulses  only.  In  true  convulsions  there  is  a  similar  intermittent  trans- 
mission, but  the  force  is  exerted  independently  of  and  beyond  the  will. 
This  distinction  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind,  but  is  not  always  available  in 
practice,  if  indeed  the  two  conditions  do  not  firequently  run  into  one  another. 
Among  the  convulsions  which  on  the  above  view  might  be  rsferred  to 
debility  are  the  fibrillar  tremblings  of  the  lips  and  tongue  ofpatients  snfbr- 
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ing  £rom  general  paralysis  daring  their  attempts  to  speak.and  the  irregularly 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  limbs  which  not  un&equently  attend  the 
voluntary  e£forts  of  persons  labouring  under  disseminated  sclerosis  of  the 
nerve-centres ;  among  those  which  are  truly  convulsive  may  be  enumerated 
that  flickering  of  the  orbicularis  palpebranmi  which  is  known  by  personal 
experience  to  all,  the  general  tremulouaness  which  attends  exposure  to 
cold  and  febrile  rigors,  the  subsultus  tendinum  of  patients  in  the  typhoid 
condition,  the  rhythmical  tremors  of  paralysis  agitans  and  chronic  mer- 
curial poisoning,  and  the  tremors  \duch  occasionally  attack  the  lovr^ 
extremities  of  paraplegic  patients. 

Another  form  of  convulsion  is  that  to  which  the  term  choreic  may  be 
applied,  and  of  which  chorea  furnishes  the  most  typical  example.  In  this, 
as  in  the  former  series,  the  movements  cease  during  sleep,  and,  as  in  the 
paralytic  form  of  trembling,  are  greatly  aggravated  during  voluntary  efforts 
and  under  mental  excitement.  Choreic  movements  are  characterised  mainly 
by  their  abruptness  and  irregularity,  and  by  the  fact  that  when  they  are  en- 
grafted on  any  voluntary  movement  they  interrupt  its  progress  by  a  series 
of  grotesque  contortions  and  diversions  which  are  not  then  necessarily 
limited  to  the  limb  or  organ  which  is  making  the  effort.  Choreic  move- 
ments are  not  un&equently  hemiplegic  or  even  Hmited  to  a  limb.  Belated 
in  some  degree  to  chorea  are  the  grimaces  and  other  tricks  of  movement 
to  which  some  persons  acquire  an  uncontrollable  impulse  ;  the  peculiar 
rotatory  and  other  rhythmical  or  irregular  motions  to  which  hysterical 
females  are  occasionally  addicted ;  and  especially  perhaps  the  redundant 
and  awkward  movements  of  locomotor  ataxy.  A  peculiar  form  of  convul- 
sion, also  related  to  chorea,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Hammond  under  the 
name  of '  athetosis.'  It  is  characterised  mainly  by  continued  slow  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  inability  to  maintain  them  in  any 
position.  It  generally  ceases  during  sleep,  and  supervenes  on  hemiplegia 
in  which  more  or  less  complete  recovery  of  motor  power  has  taken  place; 

The  clonic  convulsions  of  epilepsy  and  epileptiform  conditions  are  cha- 
racterised by  more  or  less  violent  and  rapidly  repeated  alternating  move- 
ments— rapidly  repeated  alternate  flexions  and  extensions  of  the  arms  or 
legs,  jerkings  of  the  head  and  neck,  or  similar  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
the  £ace  or  eyes.  These,  like  choreic  convulsions,  are  not  unfrequently 
unilateral,  but  they  may  be  general,  or  limited  to  a  single  hmb  or  to  part 
of  a  limb. 

In  tonic  spasm  or  convulsion,  muscular  contractions  take  place,  which 
are  more  or  less  enduring.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  terms 
clonic  and  tonic  can  be  employed  only  in  a  relative  sense,  and  that  clonic 
and  tonic  spasms  pass  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations.  Tonic 
spasms  are  exemplified  in  the  cramps  which  occur  after  fatigue  in  the 
muscles  of  the  calf,  or  in  various  muscles  in  Asiatic  cholera ;  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  limbs  or  '  contractures '  which  take  place  in  the  course  of 
some  forms  of  paralysis ;  in  the  folding  of  the  thumb  into  the  palm,  the 
gradual  drawing  up  of  the  arm,  or  other  comparatively  slow  and  strong 
contractions  of  muscles,  which  are  usually  the  earliest  of  the  convulsive 
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phenomena  of  the  epileptic  fit ;  and  in  the  violent  attacks  of  mnscalar 
rigidity  which  by  their  repetition  constitute  the  characteristic  sign  oT 
tetanus  and  strychnia-poisoning. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  localise  the  seat  of  the  diseases  causing 
convulsions.     In  reference,  however,  to  this  point,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  all  those  parts  which  by  their  destruction  cause  paralysis  of  certain 
regions,  are  necessarily  Ukely  under  irritation  to  cause  motor  phenomena 
in  the  same  regions.     Thus,  since  hemiplegia  is  determined  only  by  de- 
structive disease  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  corpus  striatum  or 
crus  cerebri,  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  convulsions  affecting  gene- 
rally one  side  of  the  body  must  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  same  parts. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that  tremors  of  the  muscles  attending 
voluntary  movements,  such  for  example  as  occur  in  disseminated  sclerosis, 
are  often  due  to  disease  of  the  optic  thalami,  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
cerebellum,  or  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.   It  is  probable  on  such  grounds 
(but  not  on  them  alone)  that  choreic  and  epileptic  convulsions,  which  are  fre- 
quently unilateral,  are  of  cerebral  origin.    Again,  since  paraplegia  depends 
upon  disease  affecting  the  cord,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  convulsive 
affections  presenting  a  similar  arrangement  are  of  spinal  origin.     Tetanus 
and  strychnia-poisoning  are  cases  in  point,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  both  cases  the  lesion  involves  the  medtdla  oblongata  even  more 
importantly  than  the  cord.     When  a  single  muscle  or  group  of  muscles 
is  affected,  we  must  look  to  the  origin  of  the  nerve  or  nerves  which  supply 
it ;  and  it  is  clear  that  theoretically  the  lesion  might  be  referred,  either 
to  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve,  or  to  a  limited  spot  in  the  corpus  striatum 
or  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  in  direct  linear  con- 
tinuity with  the  nerve-nucleus.    It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
simpler  and  more  restricted  in  area  such  limited  convulsion  is,  the  more 
hkely  is  it  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  nerve-nucleus ;  the  more 
compHcated  and  so  to  speak  purposive,  the  more  Ukely  is  it  to  be  trace- 
able to  the  action  of  the  corpus  striatum  or  cerebral  convolutions. 

The  recent  observations  with  regard  to  the  intimate  association  be- 
tween certain  areae  at  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  certain  groups  of  mos- 
crdar  movements  have  a  special  importance  in  relation  to  the  localisation 
of  cerebral  disease  attended  with  convulsions.  It  will  be  recoUected  that 
irritation  of  each  of  these  centres  provokes  specific  combinations  of  con- 
vulsive movements ;  and  these  facts,  together  with  Dr.  Hughlings  Jack- 
son's, and  (since  his)  other  pathological  observations  on  the  same  subject, 
demonstrate,  that  we  may  in  many  cases  determine  the  exact  seat  of  o»e- 
bral  lesion  by  paying  minute  attention  to  the  details  of  convulsive  attacks. 

An  important  fact  in  connection  with  unilateral  convulsive  affectioiis. 
such  as  chorea  and  epilepsy,  due  presumably  to  disease  of  the  opposite 
cerebral  hemisphere  or  corpus  striatum,  is  that  the  convulsive  movemoits 
are  generally  unilateral  only  in  those  parts,  such  as  the  arm  and  leg. 
which  are  chiefly  paralysed  in  hemipl^a ;  while  in  those  parts  which  are 
only  slightly  affected,  or  escape  wholly,  in  hemiplegia,  convulsive  move- 
ments are  not  only  present,  but  are  associated  with  similar  movements  of 
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the  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side.  This  fact  confirms  Dr. 
Broadbent's  hypothesis  (abready  referred  to)  with  respect  to  the  more  or 
less  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the  corresponding  nerve-nuolei 
of  opposite  sides.  For  that  intimate  connection  which  in  hemiplegia 
would  allow  motor  influences  descending  from  the  opposite  healthy  hemi- 
sphere to  be  in  certain  regions  diffused  horizontally,  and  thus  to  counteract 
paralysis,  would  necessarily  equally  allow  abnormal  motor  impulses  de- 
scending from  the  irritated  hemisphere  to  influence  in  the  same  regions 
the  motor  nuclei  of  both  sides,  and  thus  to  cause  bilateral  convulsions. 

4.  Hyperasthesia.    DyscBstkesia, 

Augmented  or  perverted  sensibility  has  the  same  relation  to  the  sensory 
part  of  the  nervous  system  that  spasms  and  convulsions  hold  to  the  motor, 
and  indeed  the  two  conditions  are  not  unfrequently  associated.  Hyper- 
esthesia means  strictly  exalted  sensibility — a  condition  in  which  the 
various  organs  of  sense  are  more  readily  affected  than  they  should  be  by 
impressions  which  are  made  upon  them,  or  in  which  the  sensorium  is 
more  appreciative  than  natural  of  the  impressions  which  are  conveyed  to 
it  from  the  organs  of  sense.  Practically,  however,  exalted  sensibility  is 
scarcely,  if  ever,  distinct  from  painful  sensibility.  The  hypenesthetio  eye 
cannot  bear  bright  light,  the  hypertesthetic  ear  is  affected  painfully  by 
powerful,  high,  or  discordant  sounds,  the  hyperasthetic  skin  shrinks  from 
the  slightest  pressure,  or  from  mere  contact.  Hyperaesthesia  in  this  sense 
is  not  uncommon  ;  it  is  frequently  observed  in  hysteria,  sometimes  in  the 
early  period  of  febrile  disorders,  occasionally  in  inflammatory  and  other 
affections  of  the  central  nervous  organs.  It  is  a  common  feature  in  hemi- 
paraplegia,  in  which  case  not  only  is  the  paralysed  side  generally  still 
sensitive,  but  its  sensibility  often  becomes  painfully  acute ;  it  is  common, 
too,  in  inflammatory  affections  involving  the  skin. 

Under  the  general  term  dyssesthesia  may  be  included  a  large  number 
of  abnormal  sensations,  referrible  to  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves,  to  the 
nerves  of  special  sense,  and  to  the  sympathetic  system,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
the  afferent  nerves  connected  with  the  visceral  organs.  Among  perverted 
sensations  referrible  to  the  skin  may  be  included  sensations  already  adverted 
to  as  frequently  indicating  the  advance  of  anaesthesia,  namely,  numbness, 
sense  of  coldness,  tingling,  formication,  and  the  like ;  as  also  itching, 
burning,  cutting,  stabbing,  crushing,  shooting,  aching,  constrictive,  and 
other  pains,  which  are  so  common,  and  arise  imder  so  many  various  con- 
ditions that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to  enumerate  them 
all.  Tme  neuralgic  pains  are  usually  of  a  shooting  character,  flash  with 
momentary  intensity  along  the  fibres  of  the  affected  nerve,  and  occur  in 
paroxysms  composed  of  momentary  shocks  following  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  Other  varieties  of  dysesthesia  are  those  which  are  manifested 
in  relation  to  the  visceral  organs,  among  which  may  be  included  the 
*  want  of  breath,'  which  attends  asthma  and  cardiac  disease ;  the  agony 
of  angina  pectoris;  painful  thirst  or  craving  for  food;  gastralgia,  en- 
teralgia ;   and  various  indescribable  sensations  referrible  to  different  parts 
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of  the  body,  of  which  nervous  and  other  patients  complain,  or  which  con- 
stitate  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  so-called  epileptic  anra.  Dysssthesia 
of  the  organs  of  special  sense  may  be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  sub- 
jective phenomena  referrible  to  these  organs ;  of  the  eye,  by  the  appearance 
of  sparks  or  flames,  or  other  objects,  which  may  even  present  definite 
forms,  be  endowed  with  motion,  and  assume  the  visible  attribates  of  living 
objects;  of  the  ear,  by  the  perception  of  sounds,  snch  as  hamming, 
buzzing,  singing,  the  ringing  of  bells,  violent  explosions,  and  even  words 
and  actual  conversation ;  of  the  nose,  by  the  perception  of  odours ;  of  the 
tongue,  by  the  perception  of  flavours. 

5.  Influence  of  Nervous  Diseases  over  the  Nutritive  Processes. 

a.  Sympathetic  system. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sympathetic 
system  is  largely  concerned  in  morbid  processes.  We  know  how  im- 
portantly constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  connected  with  asthma ; 
what  an  essential  part  contraction  of  the  vessels  plays  in  the  producticm 
of  the  phenomena  of  angina  pectoris,  and  of  the  anaemia  of  the  brain 
which,  as  a  rule,  precedes  the  epileptic  attack ;  how  largely  dilatation  of 
vessels  is  concerned  in  inflammation ;  and  also  that  diabetes  and  varions 
other  disorders  have  been  attributed  to  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  Uw 
or  other  organs  with  consequent  hypersemia  of  these  parts.  We  need 
not,  however,  consider  in  detail  the  various  pathological  phenomena 
which  are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these,  so  far  as  the  v^kIs 
are  concerned,  solely  determine  variations  in  diameter :  that  if  contrac- 
tion takes  place,  less  blood  reaches  the  tissues,  which  then  suffer  in  their 
functional  activity,  and  even  in  their  nutrition ;  that  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  dilatation  takes  place,  the  tissues  become  hypersemic,  and  the  various 
physiological  processes  proper  to  them  stimulated  into  unwonted  ac- 
tivity. Still,  however  much  the  affected  parts  suffer,  temporarily  <x 
permanently,  in  their  functional  attributes,  it  does  not  appear  that 
their  nutrition  necessarily  gets  checked  or  perverted  beyond  the  limits  of 
liealth ;  the  ansBmic  tissues  do  not  necessarily  fall  into  degeneration  or  decay, 
the  hyper»mic  tissues  do  not  necessarily  pass  into  inflammation  or  patho- 
logical overgrowth.  It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  the  hypenemic 
tissues  when  exposed  to  irritation  are  more  liable  to  become  inflamed  than 
healthy  tissues  are. 

b.  Cerebrospinal  system. — Admitting  fully,  however,  the  essentiid  part 
which  the  sympathetic  system  plays  in  the  regulation  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses both  in  health  and  in  disease,  and  admitting  also  the  little  obvious 
influence  which  the  spinal  system  of  nerves  exerts  over  the  same  phenomena 
in  health,  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  to  the  spinal  rather  than  to  the  sym- 
pathetic system  that  we  must  refer  certain  localised  lesions  which  are  apt 
to  take  place  in  the  course  of  nervous  disorders,  and  which  we  are  now  aboat 
to  discuss.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  certain  affections  of  the  muscles. 
<>ertain  affections  of  the  joints,  certain  affections  of  the  skin  and  sab- 
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jacent  tissues,  and  certain  affections  of  the  viscera,  especially  the  kidneys 
and  bladder. 

i.  Mtiscles. — We  have  already  shown  that  in  many  cases  of  motor 
paralysis  the  implicated  muscles  retain  their  healthy  texture,  their  bulk  and 
their  contractility  under  the  influence  of  stimuh,  and,  it  may  be,  retain 
these  quaUties  scarcely  impaired  for  an  indefinite  period ;  only  after  a  while 
wasting  to  a  slight  extent  from  mere  disuse,  and  possibly  imdergoing  some 
secondary  degenerative  change.  Other  cases  of  motor  paralysis,  however 
(cases  for  the  most  part  of  acute  onset),  are  attended  with  rapid  loss  of 
fiaradic  contractility  and  concurrent  acute  wasting  of  the  paralysed  muscles. 
These  consequences  may  follow :  first,  on  lesions  of  motor  ner\'es ;  second, 
on  affections  of  the  cord;  and  third,  but  much  less  frequently,  on  cerebral 
disease ;  but  they  do  not  follow  indifferently  on  all  forms  of  disease  or  injury 
of  these  several  parts.  They  appear  to  be  due  mainly  to  disease  or  injury 
causing  irritation  of  the  nervous  tissue  which  is  its  seat,  and  especially  to 
disease  or  injury  involving  the  motor  nerves  or  motor  centres.  If,  there- 
fore, muscular  emaciation  and  loss  of  contractiUty  be  the  consequences  of 
lesion  of  a  nerve,  that  lesion  is  probably  not  a  clean  cut,  but  the  result  of 
pressure,  stretching,  bruising,  laceration,  inflammation,  or  impUcation  in 
some  growth ;  if  they  accompany  spinal  disease,  they  are  due  to  disease, 
probably  irritative,  involving  the  anterior  cornua,  and  particularly  those 
groups  of  giant-cells  which  are  in  direct  relation  by  means  of  motor  nerves 
with  the  affected  muscles.  One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
wasting  of  muscles  due  to  disease  of  motor  nerves  is  furnished  by  anaesthetic 
leprosy.  Many  different  forms  of  spinal  affection  are  apt  to  be  followed 
by  muscular  atrophy.  Posterior  sclerosis,  disseminated  sclerosis,  and 
disease  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  the  lateral  white  columns,  may  each 
by  horizontal  extension  involve  the  anterior  corona  at  certain  points,  and 
so  induce  irregularly  distributed  atrophic  changes  of  the  muscles  ;  and 
similarly,  caries  of  the  vertebrte,  fracture  of  the  spine  and  tumours,  may 
each  of  them,  by  pressure  or  otherwise,  implicate  the  grey  matter  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  and  hence  cause  atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  nerves  emanating  from  the  seat  of  lesion.  Further,  diffused  inflam- 
mation, and  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  both  of  which 
conditions  may  involve  the  central  parts  of  the  cord  in  a  considerable 
length,  may  result  in  widespread  muscular  lesion.  But  the  spinal  affec- 
tions which  are  the  most  common  causes  of  muscular  atrophy  are  those 
which  induce  in&ntile  paralysis  and  equivalent  conditions  in  the  adult. 
In  these  the  disease,  which  appears  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
originates  apparently  in  the  groups  of  large  cells  occupying  the  anterior 
oomua,  and  even  if  distributed  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cord 
may  still  be  limited  to  them.  When  acute  atrophy  of  muscles  occurs  as 
a  sequela  or  consequence  of  cerebral  disease,  it  is  probably  always  directly 
referrible  to  some  secondary  descending  lesion  of  the  cord  imphcating  the 
motor  nuclei.  Post-mortem  examination  seems  to  show  that,  in  the 
particular  form  of  wasting  of  muscles  here  discussed,  the  implicated 
nervous  tissue  from  the  seat  of  lesion  downwards  undergoes  (mainly  in  its 
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connective-tissne  elements)  inflammatory  proliferation;  and  that  the 
initial  change  in  the  muscles  is  similarly  an  inflammatory  hyperplasia  of 
the  connective-tissue  elements  and  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma, 
inducing  a  kind  of  cirrhosis,  to  which  the  diminution  in  size  of  the  museolai 
fibres  is  secondary.  These  fibres,  though  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  attenuated,  seem  rarely,  if  ever,  to  lose  their  striation  or  to  become 
fatty. 

ii.  Joints  and  bones. — Affections  of  nerves  are  sometimes  followed 
by  inflammation  of  joints  or  periosteum,  which  may  terminate  in  dis- 
orgsinisation  and  necrosis.      But  joint-affections  are   also   occasionaUy 
developed,  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the  cord  or  brain,  in  the  members 
which  are  paralysed.  Charcot  divides  these  joint-affections  into  two  groups. 
In  the  one  the  attack  is  acute  or  subacute,  and  attended  with  tumefaction, 
redness,  and  often  more  or  less  severe  pain.    In  the  other  the  attack  com- 
mences suddenly,  with  diffused  swelling  of  the  limb,  is  attended  with  little 
or  no  pain,  but  involves  the  rapid  erosion  and  disappearance  of  the  car- 
tilages and  joint-ends  of  bones.     The  former  of  these  affections  has  beat 
met  with  in  paraplegia  from  injury  to  the  spine  or  from  caries,  and  then 
most  frequently  in  the  knee.    It  has  been  observed  also  in  hemiplegia,  and 
mainly  in  hemiplegia  due  to  softening ;  it  then  occurs  usually  in  the  joints 
of  the  upper  extremity,  which  it  attacks  as  a  rule  from  two  to  four  weeks 
after  the  occurrence  of  paralysis,  and  at  the  time  when  chronic  contraction 
is  taking  place.    This  affection  is  essentially  synovitis.     The  other  form 
of  the  disease  has  been  most  frequently  observed  in  persons  suffering  from 
locomotor  ataxy,  and  for  the  most  part  at  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  of  inco- 
ordination.   It  usually  occurs  in  the  knees,  shoulders,  or  elbows,  tnd.  is 
attended  with  much  effusion  into  the  joints,  rapid  destruction  of  the  joint- 
surfiices,  and  not  unfrequently  dislocation.     The  processes  here  adverted 
to  are  not  unlike  those  which  occasionally  attend  rheumatism.     The  diag- 
nosis, however,  between  joint-affections   of  nervous  origin   and   those 
due  to  rheumatic  inflammation  is  generally  easy,  if  attention  be  paid 
to  the  Umitation  of  the  disease  to  the  paralysed  limbs,  and  to  the  con- 
currence of  other  trophic  changes  belonging  t«  the  same  class.     It  must 
be  especially  noted  that  the  joint-affection  is  by  no  means  nnfi«qnently 
associated  with  rapid  muscular  atrophy,  and  there  is  ample  reason  &r 
beUeving  that  it  is  due  to  affection  of  the  same  nerves  and  the  same  part 
of  the  cord  whose  irritation  or  destruction  causes  the  muscular  lesion. 

Weir  Mitchell  has  drawn  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  spon- 
taneous fractures  of  the  bones  in  locomotor  ataxy.  And  Charcot  has 
more  recently  investigated  the  subject.  He  shows  that  such  fractures, 
although  they  may  occur  in  any  bone,  mainly  affect  the  long  bones,  and 
more  especially  the  femur  at  its  neck.  They  are  due  to  atrophic  changes 
attended  with  diminution  of  the  earthy  salts,  and  are  often  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  periostitis.  We  have  already  described  the  wasting  and 
erosion  of  the  phalanges  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  aneestfaetie 
leprosy;  and  shaU  hereafter  consider  the  arrest  of  growth  which  follows 
infantile  paralysis,  and  the  spastic  hemiplegia  of  childhood. 
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iii.  Skin. — Varions  inflammatory  and  other  nutritive  changes  in  the 
skin  and  subjacent  tissues  have  been  traced  to  affections  of  the  nerves  and 
nervous  centres.  It  has  long  been  recognised :  that,  after  division  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  distributed  to  the  eye  and  conjunctiva,  inflam- 
mation, leading  to  more  or  less  rapid  destruction  of  these  parts,  is  apt  to 
occur ;  and  that  in  cases  of  paraplegia  attended  with  total  abolition  of 
sensation,  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  gangrene  are  extremely  hable 
to  supervene  in  the  paralysed  parta  It  has  been  proved,  however,  by 
experiment  on  the  lower  animals,  and  by  the  results  of  careful  attention 
to  patients  suffering  from  such  lesions,  that  these  inflammatory  changes 
are  not  usually  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  direct  conservative  influence 
which  the  healthy  sensory  nerves  exercise  over  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  distributed,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  sensation  prevents  the 
sufferers  &om  recognising  the  presence  of  mechanical  irritants  or  other 
injurious  influences,  and  so  from  avoiding  or  counteracting  their  operation. 
Various  affections,  however,  more  or  less  closely  related  to  these  in  their 
characters,  are  undoubtedly  referrible  to  the  direct  operation  of  irritative 
aflTectioQs  of  the  sensory  nerves,  cord,  or  brain.  The  most  important  of 
them  may  be  ranged  under  the  heads  of  erythema,  vesicular  eruptions, 
boIlouB  eruptions,  atrophic  changes,  and  gangrene. 

Gases  are  not  unfrequeutly  met  with  in  which  mechanical  or  other 
injuries  to  sensory  nerves,  not  necessarily  attended  with  anssthesia,  but 
•often,  as  might  be  supposed,  with  neuralgia,  are  followed  by  erythematous 
redness  limited  to  the  arese  of  distribution  of  the  nerves,  which  redness 
may  proceed  to  vesication,  pustulation,  ulceration,  or  gangrene.  Such 
results  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  tumour  or  inflammation  involving 
the  fifth  nerve,  and  also  in  cases  of  injury  or  disease  of  certain  of  the 
sensory  or  mixed  nerves  of  the  arm  or  leg.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  is  furnished  by  herpes  or  zona,  limited  to  the  distribution  of  a 
sin^e  sensory  nerve.  Another  example  of  great  interest  is  afforded,  as 
Charcot  has  pointed  out,  by  anesthetic  leprosy — one  of  the  special  features 
of  which  affection  is  the  excessive  development  of  cellular  elements  in  the 
course  of  the  nerves,  between  the  nerve-tubules.  This  overgrowth  leads 
to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  nerves  and  consequently  to  both  ansBs- 
theaia  and  motor  paralysis ;  but  it  leads  also  to  atrophic  changes  in  the 
mnacles  and  bones,  and  (what  specially  concerns  us  now)  to  erythematous 
patches  on  the  skin,  on  which  vesicles  or  bullae  become  developed  or  which 
undergo  atrophic  changes,  and  in  some  cases  to  gangrenous  destruction 
of  the  skin  and  subjacent  soft  tissues. 

A  pecuhar  atrophic  alteration  of  the  skin  following  injuries  of  the 
nerves  of  the  extremities  has  been  described,  under  the  name  of 'glossy  skin,' 
by  Sir  James  Paget  and  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  In  well-marked  cases  the 
skin  becomes  smooth,  hairless,  almost  devoid  of  wrinkles,  glossy,  pink  or 
ruddy,  or  blotched  as  if  with  permanent  chilblains.  The  nails,  too,  become 
£ssnred  and  have  a  tendency  to  separate  from  their  matrices.  The  skin 
thus  altered  is  frequently  the  seat  of  an  eruption  having  a  close  resem- 
blance to  eczema,  and  of  a  form  of  neuralgia  which  varies  from  the  most 
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trivial  sense  of  heat  to  agonising  pain.  The  stdn,  moreover,  becomes 
extremely  tender. 

Trophic  affections  of  the  skin  are  equally  apt  to  take  place  in  connec- 
tion with  lesions  of  the  cord.  In  locomotor  ataxy,  for  example,  according 
to  Charcot,  eruptions  are  occasionally  developed,  more  especially  daring 
periods  of  exacerbation  of  the  disease,  and  in  connection  with  the  occur- 
rence of  neuralgic  pains ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  eruption  is  not  un- 
frequently  limited  to  the  parts  to  which  the  suffering  nerve  is  distributed. 
Among  special  forms  of  skin  disease  thus  arising  he  mentions  lichen, 
urticaria,  zona,  and  ecthyma  or  impetigo ;  and  we  may  add  to  the  list 
erythema  nodosum  of  unusual  distribution.  In  this  case  Charcot  attri- 
butes the  cutaneous  affection,  as  he  does  the  pain,  to  the  involvement,  in 
the  disease  of  the  posterior  columns,  of  the  nerve-fibres  passing  throngh 
the  outer  part  of  these  columns,  previous  to  their  emergence  firom  the 
cord.  Again,  erythema  in  patches,  which  may  go  on  to  the  development 
of  vesicles  (herpes),  and  thence  to  the  formation  of  lai^e  bullae  (pemphigus), 
is  not  uncommonly  a  consequence  of  that  affection  of  the  membranes 
of  the  cord  termed '  pachymeningitis,'  which  during  its  progress  compresses 
and  irritates  the  cord  itself  and  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves.  A  similar 
general  development  of  buUte  is  sometimes  met  with  in  vertebral  caries. 
Erythematous,  vesicular,  or  pustular  eruptions  are  occasionally  developed 
in  hemiplegic  patients  upon  the  paralysed  side  of  the  body. 

A  pecuhar  affection  of  the  feet,  termed  perforating  ulcer,  which  occurs 
mainly  in  locomotor  ataxy,  and  appears  to  be  of  nervous  origin,  is  now 
generally  recognised.  It  is  for  the  most  part  met  with  in  the  neighbonr- 
bood  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  big  or  little  toe ;  is  usu^j 
preceded  by  the  appearance  of  a  wart ;  and  sooner  or  later  forms  a  deep 
sinus  connected  with  the  joint  or  with  bone.  Its  progress  is  very  chronic. 
A  similar  condition  has  been  observed  in  the  hand. 

The  most  important,  and  on  that  account  the  most  interesting,  of  the 
cutaneous  lesions  consequent  on  paralysis  are  the  patches  of  gangrene 
which  are  commonly  known  as  '  bed-sores.'  These  are  apt,  of  course,  to 
form  in  many  patients,  whether  paralytic  or  not,  who  are  confined  to  bed, 
partly  from  the  constant  pressure  to  which  prominent  parts  are  under 
such  circumstances  exposed,  partly  from  the  affects  of  the  patients'  secre- 
tions, which  accumulate  beneath  them,  and  in  no  small  degree  from  tiie 
neglect  of  nurses.  But  there  are  certaia  paralytic  cases  in  which  bed- 
sores form  with  remarkable  rapidity  (in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
it  may  be,  from  the  conunencement  of  the  iUness)  and  this  without  expo- 
sure to  undue  pressure,  or  to  the  irritation  of  lurine  or  faeces,  and  in  spite 
of  the  most  watchfal  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants ;  moreover,  the 
bed-sores  appear  on  the  paralysed  part,  and  on  that  alone,  even  if  the 
unparalysed  parts  have  been  specially  exposed  to  pressure.  The  bed-sores 
here  referred  to  commence  as  patches  of  erythema,  with  more  or  Ies& 
inflammatory  infiltration  and  congestion  of  the  subjacent  tissues,  some- 
times including  the  muscles  and  the  bones.  In  a  short  time  vesicles  or 
bullae  appear  upon  them,  and  superficial  sloughs  form.    These  gradnaUy 
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extend  in  surface  and  depth,  and  may  thus  eventually  occupy  a  vide 
area,  and  involve  muscles,  bones,  and  even  implicate  subjacent  cavities^ 
Such  bed-sores  may  occur  either  in  hemiplegia,  or  in  paraplegia,  and  oa 
any  part  of  the  paralysed  8urfieu:e,  but  they  arise  more  especially  on  such 
parts  as  are  exposed  to  pressure.  In  hemiplegia  they  rarely  appear  except 
about  the  centre  of  the  buttock.  In  paraplegia  they  specially  involve  th& 
sacral  region,  and  are  hence  situated  on  a  higher  level  than  those  occur- 
ring in  hemiplegia,  and  occupy  a  more  central  and  symmetrical  site. 
Moreover,  in  paraplegia  they  are  apt  to  appear  also  on  the  heels,  inside 
the  knees,  and  upon  the  hips.  The  form  of  hemiplegia  wliich  acute 
bed-sores  tend  specially  to  complicate  is  that  due  to  hemorrhage.  The 
spinal  affections  in  which  they  more  particularly  occur  are  those  in  which 
inflammation  or  hemorrhage  involves  a  pretty  considerable  extent  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  cord.  They  may  hence  follow  fractures  and 
other  injuries  of  the  spine,  and  exacerbations  or  acute  complications  of 
chronic  diseases.  The  formation  of  these  acute  bed-sores  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  serious  import ;  but  occasionally,  of 
course,  the  morbid  process  becomes  arrested,  and  convalescence  may 
supervene. 

The  special  seat  in  the  cord  of  the  lesions  on  which  the  various  skin 
affections  which  have  been  enumerated  depend  has  not  been  so  accu- 
rately determined  as  the  seat  of  those  lesions  which  evoke  affections  of 
the  muscles  and  joints.  There  are  good  grounds,  however,  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  posterior  cornua  and  central  regions  of  the  grey  matter 
have  the  same  trophic  relation  to  the  skin  as  the  anterior  cornua  to  the 
muscles. 

iv.  Viscera. — The  visceral  affections  of  chief  importance  referrible  to 
spinal  lesions  are  inflammations  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  with  the  dis- 
charge of  purulent,  bloody,  ammoniacal,  and  fetid  urine.  In  most  cases  of 
paraplegia  these  conditions  are  apt  to  supervene  after  a  time  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  and  the  irritation  to  the 
mucous  surface  which  results  from  its  accumulation  and  decomposition. 
Bat  there  are  certain  cases  of  paraplegia  in  which  the  occurrence  of  these 
phenomena  is  as  early  as  that  of  bed-sores,  and  in  which,  indeed,  they  take 
plfice  simultaneously.  The  change  in  the  quality  of  the  urine  and  the  in- 
flammation of  the  Udneys  and  urinary  passages  cannot  then  be  explained 
by  simple  paralytic  retention  or  by  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  urine ; 
and  there  is  consequently  little  doubt  that  they  also  are  referrible  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  diseased  spinal  cord. 

Becapitvlation. — It  may  be  convenient,  by  way  of  suinmary,  to  remark : 
first,  that  the  pathological  influence  of  the  spinal  nerves,  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  more  remotely  of  the  brain,  upon  the  production  of  morbid  changes  in 
the  muscles,  bones,  skin,  and  viscera  is  associated  mainly  with  those  lesions 
-which  are  irritative  in  their  effects  or  inflammatory;  second,  that  the 
lesions  which  immediately  determine  muscular  and  arthritic  mischief  are 
situated  either  in  the  course  of  the  motor  nerves  or  in  their  nuclei  of 
orijpn ;  third,  that  the  lesions  which  immediately  determine  cutaneous,  and 
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probably  also  visceral,  inflammationg  involve  either  sensory  nerves  or  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cord  posterior  to  the  central  canal,  or  the  immediately 
adjoining  portions  Of  the  posterior  colnmns  of  the  cord,  or  possibly  the 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  and,  fourth,  that  although  the  variously 
situated  spinal  lesions  and  their  respective  patholc^cal  consequences 
have  been  separately  considered,  they  are  necessarily  not  unfreqnently 
associated. 

6.  Ascending,  Descending,  and  Collateral  Lesions. 

It  is  a  fact  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  to  which  we  have 
already  more  than  once  adverted,  that  circumscribed Jesions  of  the  brain, 
■cord,  and  nerves  tend  to  the  production  of  degenerative  changes  either  in  the 
nervous  tissue  above  them  or  in  that  below  them,  or  in  both  ;  and,  further, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  brain  or  cord  there  may  be  horizontal  extension. 
Thus  apoplectic  or  other  destruction  of  some  portion  of  one  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  still  more  certainly  similar  destruction  of  the  correspond- 
ing corpus  striatum,  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  degeneration,  which,  com- 
mencing at  the  seat  of  disease,  gradually  extends  downwards  in  a  band-like 
form  along  the  motor  tract,  first  involving  the  corresponding  cms  and 
anterior  pyramid,  and  thence  passing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  and 
downwards  mainly  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  white  column,  or 
that  region  which  has  already  been  referred  to  as  the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract.  In  many  cases  also  the  fasciculus  of  Tiirck  on  the  same  side  as  the 
cerebral  lesion  presents  degenerative  changes.  Again,  when  lesions  occupy 


Tia.  97.    Diagrams  to  ahow  the  porta  affected  In  aeoondarjr  aacemling  and  deaosoding  degenantiaH. 
Areie  of  degeneration  ahaded  with  tranarerse  linee. 

A.  Deacending  lesions  from  diaeaso  of  left  hemiapbere  of  brain  ;  B.  Deaeending  lesioiu  fttuB  dkeve  of 

apinal  cord ;  c.  Aaoending  Inioiia  from  disease  of  oord. 

(For  further  explanatiaos  aee  Fig.  88.) 

the  lower  part  of  the  cord,  they  are  apt  to  induce  degenerative  changes 
which  gradually  ascend  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  or  more  exactly 
in  those  parts  of  them ,  the  fasciculi  of  Ooll,  which  lie  immediately  on  either 
side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure ;  and  occasionally  also  (there  is  good 
reason  to  believe)  in  certain  tracts  occupying  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
lateral  columns,  immediately  external  to  the  anterior  oomna  (Oowos.  and 
Hadden).  Further,  lesions  of  intermediate  regions  of  the  cord  are  liable 
to  be  followed  by  both  ascending  and  descending  degenerations :  the  former, 
as  in  the  last  case,  involving  mainly  the  posterior  oolonms ;  the  latter,  as 
in  the  first  case,  the  lateral  columns  and  fasciculi  of  Tiirck.  GecasionaDy 
also  foci  of  disease  involve  secondary  changes  which  extoid  from  them  in 
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the  horizontal  direction ;  and  similar  extension  would  seem  now  and  then 
to  start  from  either  the  ascending  or  the  descending  secondary  lesions,  so 
■as  to  involve  more  and  more  of  the  thickness  of  the  cord,  and  especially 
the  anterior  comna  and  their  motor  nuclei. 

When  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  is  divided,  its  peripheral  por- 
tion (at  any  rate  its  white  substance)  undergoes  degeneration ;  while  if  the 
posterior  root  be  divided,  all  the  peripheral  part  (that  which  still  retains 
its  connection  with  the  gangUon)  remains  healthy,  while  that  which  enters 
the  cord  degenerates.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that,  consecutively  to 
Amputation  of  limbs,  the  large  cells  of  the  anterior  comua  in  relation  with 
them  have,  after  a  considerable  time,  been  found  atrophic. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  various  secondary  changes  above  described,  and 
ethers  which  occur  but  do  not  as  yet  admit  of  being  referred  to  any  general 
role,  must  necessarily,  in  many  cases,  induce  special  clinical  phenomena, 
complicating  more  or  less  seriously  those  due  to  the  primary  lesion. 

7.  Central  and  Reflex  Consequences  of  Lesions  of  the  Nerves. 

Not  only  are  central  lesions  efficacious  in  the  production  of  peripheral 
lesions,  but  lesions  of  sensqry  or  centripetal  nerves  are  capable  of  inducing 
central  mischief,  or  by  reflex  action  mischief  in  the  area  of  distribution  of 
oeutrifugal  nerves.  It  is  thus  apparently :  that  injury  to  sensory  nerves 
induces  that  irritable  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  which  forms  the  patho- 
logical basis  of  tetanus ;  that  intestinal  irritation  and  the  irritation  of 
dentition  cause  convulsions  in  young  children;  that  certain  uterine  or 
ovarian  conditions  are  instrumental  in  the  production  of  the  various  psy- 
-chical  and  motor  phenomena  which  characterise  hysteria;  that  renal 
affections  occasionally  lead  to  paraplegia ;  and  that  injury  to  the  frontal 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  apt  to  cause  amavirosis.  Brown- S^uard 
indeed  attributes  to  reflex  influence  almost  all  the  consequences  which  are 
also  caused  by  affections  of  the  nervous  centres ;  among  others,  various 
forms  of  paralysis,  anaesthesia,  dea&iess,  loss  of  taste  and  smell,  convul- 
«ionB,  delirium,  and  coma,  together  with  cutaneous  eruptions  and  wasting 
of  muscles.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  he,  as  well  as  others,  attri- 
butes many  internal  inflammations  to  the  influence  of  irritation  acting 
refldctoriaUy. 

8.  Headache. 

Headache  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  cerebral  lesions,  but  it  is  still 
more  commonly  due  to  affections  of  remote  organs,  such  as  the  stomach, 
or  to  neuralgic,  rheumatic,  or  other  such  conditions.  In  whatever  cause 
the  pain  originates,  or  in  whatever  part  of  the  head  the  cause  operates,  it 
seems  pretty  obvious  that  the  pain  must  be  referred  to  the  peripheral  dis- 
tribution of  the  sensory  nerves  which  have  their  apparent  origin  at  the 
base  of  the  encephalon,  and  which  are  distributed  to  the  integiunents, 
bones,  and  membranes  of  the  brain.  Thus,  some  headaches  are  limited 
to  one  half  of  the  forehead  and  probably  to  the  corresponding  eye— to  the 
area  of  distribution  of  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth — some  occupy  both  sides 
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of  the  forehead,  some  affect  the  vertex,  some  the  occipital  r^oa.  Other 
headaches,  again,  appear  to  occapy  the  temples,  and  shoot  firom  one  si^ 
to  the  other,  others  are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear,  and 
others  seem  to  be  generally  diffused.  Headaches  vary  in  character,  and 
are  variously  described.  Sometimes  they  are  shooting,  sometimes  aching, 
sometimes  throbbing,  likened  sometimes  to  a  weight  apon  the  top  of  the 
head,  sometimes  to  a  sense  of  constriction.  They  are  not  onfreqaentlj 
associated  with  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  visual  spectra,  tinnitus 
aurium,  vertigo,  nausea  and  sickness,  drowsiness  or  wakefulness,  and  some- 
times (even  if  the  affection  be  superficial  and  wholly  independent  of  bnin 
disease)  with  delirium.  It  is  in  most  cases  exceedingly  difficult  to  refer 
headache  to  its  proper  cause,  unless  our  diagnosis  be  aided  by  the  presence 
of  distinctive  associated  phenomena.  Thus  pain,  almost  accurately  re- 
sembling in  all  its  characteristics  that  of  megrim,  may  be  induced  by  the 
simple  pressure  of  an  unyielding  hat  upon  the  frontal  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  immediately  cured  by  the  removal  of  that  pressure  ;  rheumatic 
neuralgia  of  the  forehead,  &om  simple  exposure  to  a  blast  of  cold  air,  is 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  drowsiness ;  and  in 
either  case  the  pain  may  be  so  intense  and  so  distiacting  as  to  lead  the 
patient  or  his  doctor  to  suspect  serious  disease  of  the  internal  parts.  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  remarks  that  frontal  headache  is  generally  referrible 
to  abdoioinal  affections,  headache  at  the  vertex  to  cerebral  disturbance, 
and  occipital  pains  to  disorders  of  the  circulation,  and  more  especially  to 
an«emia.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  pain  due  to  cerebral 
disease  may,  especially  in  the  case  of  cerebral  tumours,  be  referred  to  aU 
parts  of  the  head,  and  that  it  may  exactly  simulate  pains  which  are  of  1ms 
serious  origin.  It  may  be  slight  or  intense,  continuous  or  paroxysmal,  and 
may  be  attended  with  tenderness  of  the  scalp,  or  other  of  the  symptoms 
already  referred  to  as  frequent  accompaniments  of  headache.  When  the 
pain  is  intense,  and  especially  if  it  be  paroxysmal,  it  frequoitly  causes 
the  patient  to  scream  out,  and  to  support  his  head  with  his  hands.  The 
most  intense  pain,  which  is  then  usually  very  limited  as  to  its  seat,  is 
induced  by  the  pressure  of  intra-cranial  tumours  or  abscesses  upon  sensory 
nerves. 

9.  Vertigo. 

Vertigo,  or  swimming  in  the  head,  is  that  condition  in  which  a  person 
suffers  from  a  sense  of  fidling  equilibrium,  of  falling  or  of  rotating,  and  in 
which  not  unfrequently  surrounding  objects  appear  to  swim  or  oscillate 
before  his  eyes.  It  has  been  attempted  to  distinguish  between  that  form  of 
vertigo  in  which  the  patient  refers  the  vertiginous  phenomena  to  his  own 
person,  and  that  in  which  he  refers  them  to  surroondingobjects.  The  dis- 
tinction is,  however,  obviously  inadmissible.  Vertigo  may  vary  frtmi  a 
mere  uncomfortable  sense  of  oscillation,  such  as  one  feels  on  laniling  after 
a  sea- voyage,  to  a  condition  in  which  the  patient  is  quite  unable  to  main- 
tain his  equilibrium,  and  either  falls  to  the  ground,  or  is  compelled  to 
support  hrcnself  by  clutching  some  fixed  object.  It  may  be  momentary  or 
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of  long  daration,  and  in  the  latter  case  is  commonly  attended  with  exacer- 
bations. It  is  generally  more  prononnced  when  the  patient  is  standing  or 
walking,  bat  may  come  on  while  he  is  lying  down,  and  even  has  his  eyes 
shut.  The  proximate  cause  of  vertigo  is  probably  multiform.  Vertigo  is 
often,  and  probably  accurately,  referred  to  variation  or  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  ;  in  proof  of  which  view  it  may  be  observed  that  it 
attends  syncope,  antemia,  and  loss  of  blood  on  the  one  hand,  and  cerebral 
congestion  and  inflammation  on  the  other.  It  is  a  consequence  of  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  presence  in  it  of  poisonous 
-matters  :  as  appears  from  its  frequent  occurrenc«  in  inflammatory  diseases 
and  in  the  specific  fevers.  It  attends  epilepsy,  eclampsia,  and  organic 
lesions,  such  as  effusions  of  blood  and  tumours.  It  is  frequently  of 
eccentric  origin,  referrible,  for  example,  to  dyspepsia  or  other  functional 
derangements  of  the  stomach.  Physiological  experiments  have,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  demonstrated  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  centre  of 
equilibration,  and  that  injury  or  irritation  of  this  organ  or  of  the  parts 
immediately  connected  with  it,  such  as  the  pons  Varolii,  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  or  crura  cerebri,  in  the  lower  animals,  is  followed  by  vertiginous 
movements.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  htmian  being  vertigo 
is  referrible  in  large  proportion  to  functional  disturbances  and  organic 
lesions  of  the  same  parts.  It  is  certain  that  affections  of  the  cerebellum 
are  generally  if  not  always  attended  with  failure  of  the  power  to  main- 
tain equiUbrium.  Affections  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  even  of  the  spinal 
nervous  system,  are  also  capable  of  causing  vertiginous  phenomena.  In 
the  case  of  the  eye,  vertigo  depends,  for  the  most  part,  on  affections 
involving  the  muscles,  such  as  loss  of  power  in  one  or  more  of  the  recti 
of  one  eye,  in  consequence  of  which  a  convergent  or  divergent  squint  is 
produced ;  or  on  the  presence  of  nystagmus.  Vertigo  referrible  to  the  ears 
is  usually  associated  with  deafaess,  and  immediately  due,  according  to 
M^ni^re's  researches,  to  disease  of  the  semicircular  canals,  injury  to  which 
has  been  shown  by  experiment  on  the  lower  animals  to  be  followed,  equally 
with  injury  to  the  crura  cerebri,  by  vertiginous  movements.  In  reference 
to  affections  involving  the  spinal  nerves,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  inco- 
ordinate movements  of  locomotor  ataxy,  and  the  oscillating  movements 
of  disseminated  sclerosis  and  of  paralysis  agitans,  are  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  the  subjective  phenomena  of  vertigo,  especially  if  their  in- 
fluence be  not  coimteracted  orneutrahsed  by  sight  or  hearing.  Vertigo  is 
frequently  associated  with  headache,  functional  disturbance  of  the  eyes 
and  ears,  sickness,  and  other  phenomena.  The  recognition  of  the  exact 
canse  of  vertigo  in  any  case  must  be  based  less  upon  the  simple  vertiginous 
phenomena  than  on  the  accompanying  symptoms. 

10.  Paralytic  Affections  of  Speech.    (Aphasia.    Aphemia.    Amnesia.) 

We  employ  the  above  terms  in  their  widest  sense,  and  as  including, 
therefore,  not  merely  defects  referrible  to,  or  manifesting  themselves  in, 
the  organs  of  articulation,  but  defects  relating  to  reading  and  writing. 
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Paralytic  affections  of  articulate  speech  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : — 
first,  that  in  which  the  motor  nerves  of  the  organs  of  speech  are  paralysed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  where,  therefore,  the  defect  of  speech  is 
simply  the  result  of  inability  to  nse  these  organs ;  second,  the  class  in 
which  the  co-ordinating  centre  of  the  movements  of  articulation  is  affected, 
and  where  the  patient,  having  complete  control  over  the  movements  of 
his  lips  and  tongue  for  other  purposes,  is  yet  unable  to  atter  articulate 
sounds;  third,  the  class  in  which  the  impairment  of  speech  is  central, 
where  there  is  loss  of  memory  of  words,  or  amnesia,  and  other  losses  of 
mental  attributes  ;  and,  fourth,  a  complex  class,  including  all  those  cases 
in  which  the  conditions  characteristic  of  the  second  and  third  classes  are 
combined. 

a.  The  first  class  comprises  a  well-defined  but  rather  wide  range  of 
cases,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  those  of  right  or  left  hemiplegia, 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  general  spinal  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxy, 
disseminated  sclerosis,  chorea,  glosso-laryngeal  palsy,  and  lesion  of  one  or 
more  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  organs  of  speech.  In  left  hemiplegia  and 
in  paralysis  of  one  portio  dura  or  hypoglossal,  the  defect  of  speech  is  often 
scarcely  appreciable,  and  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  a  little  thickness 
of  utterance.  In  general  paralysis  there  is  usually  a  Uttle  tremuloosnes 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  when  the  attempt  to  speak  is  made,  a  little  hesi- 
tation and  thickness  or  inexactness  of  utterance,  which  become  especially 
marked  when  the  patient  speaks  with  vehemence.  In  locomotor  ataxy 
and  disseminated  sclerosis  the  defect  of  speech  may  present  some  degree 
of  variety :  in  some  cases  there  is  more  or  less  slowness  and  tremulonsness ; 
in  others  the  slowness  is  attended  with  exaggerated  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  lips  and  tongue  to  effect  their  purpose ;  in  others  the  syllable  are 
mmaturally  divided,  and  there  is  a  tendency,  as  it  were,  to  scan  the 
sentences;  but  in  all,  even  though  separate  letters  may  be  accurately 
enunciated,  the  more  complex  their  combination  in  words  the  more  clmnsy 
and  inexact  does  their  pronunciation  become,  and  the  latter  parts  of  long 
sentences,  or  of  a  sustained  conversation,  always  contrast  unfavourably 
in  these  respects  with  the  beginning.  In  glqsso-laryngeal  paralysis,  tb« 
early  stages  of  defective  articulation  resemble  those  observed  in  general 
paralysis;  but  gradually  the  Ups,  tongue,  and  soft  palate  lose  almost 
entirely  their  capacity  for  movement,  and  the  patient  loses  not  only  the 
power  of  articulation,  but  that  of  retaining  the  saliva  in  his  mouth,  and 
that  of  swallowing. 

b.  The  second  class  of  cases  corresponds  to  the  group  to  which  Dr. 
Bastian  endeavours  to  limit  the  use  of  the  word  aphemia,  adopting  th* 
word  from  Broca,  who,  however,  has  employed  it  in  a  different  and  fin 
wider  sense.  Typical  cases  of  this  kind  are  very  rare.  In  them,  patients 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  unconsciousness  are  found  to  be  entiidy 
speechless  and  to  remain  speechless  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months, 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  have  regained  the  use  of  every  other 
faculty  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  any,  the  remotest,  conneetioa 
with  speech :  that  is  to  say,  notwithstanding  that  they  can  heu',  nndo'- 
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stand  everything  that  is  said  to  them,  read,  converse  by  means  of  writing, 
and  use  the  lips  and  tongue  with  the  utmost  precision  for  every  purpose 
excepting  speech.  Now  in  such  cases  as  these  it  is  obvious  that  the 
patient  retains  all  his  mental  boulties,  and  that  he  thinks  (as  is  probably 
usual)  with  the  aid  of  words,  which  he  still  retains  the  power  of  expressing 
by  means  of  writing ;  but  which  he  cannot  utter,  not  because  he  has  lost 
the  use  of  his  muscles  of  articulation,  but  because  the  wish  to  speak  does 
not  evoke  the  combined  automatic  movements  on  which  speech  depends. 
In  ordinary  conversation  the  words  which  express  our  thoughts  flow 
automatically  from  our  lips ;  the  compUcated  combinations  of  movements 
on  which  their  utterance  depends  are  executed  momentarily  and  with  the 
utmost  precision,  without  any  attention  whatever  being,  as  a  rule,  be- 
stowed upon  the  movements  themselves. 

Looking  to  the  extreme  complexity  of  these  movements,  it  seems  certain 
that  that  part  of  the  brain  in  which  words  are  transformed  into  ideas,  and 
are  revived  in  thought,  acts,  in  the  process  of  transforming  them  again  into 
articulate  speech,  upon  the  centres  of  origin  of  the  various  nerves  of  speech, 
through  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  special  co-ordinating  centre.  This 
centre  is  probably  situated  somewhere  in  or  below  the  corpus  striatum ;  and 
within  it,  on  the  receipt  of  the  message  from  above,  the  various  telegraphic 
communications  with  the  nerve-origins  below  are  automatically  so  manipu- 
lated as  to  cause,  through  these  latter,  the  organs  of  speech  to  execute  the 
necessary  combined  movements.  Words  are  practically  innumerable.  The 
elementary  articulate  sounds,  however,  which  by  their  combinations  pro- 
duce articulate  language,  are  probably  less  than  fifty  in  number,  and  this 
comparatively  small  number  therefore  also  represents  all  the  groups  of 
simultaneous  combined  movements  which  the  tongue  and  lips  can  be  called 
apon  to  execute.  It  seems  probable,  partly  on  these  grounds,  partly  from 
the  consideration  that  language  (apart  from  the  mere  mechanism  by  which 
it  is  uttered)  is  a  mental  function,  and  partly  from  the  consideration  that 
the  function  of  a  co-ordinating  motor  centre  is  to  regulate  or  combine 
groups  of  movements,  that  the  duty  of  the  assumed  co-ordinating  centre 
of  speech  must  simply  be  to  preside  over  that  essential  but  comparatively 
subordinate  department  of  speech  which  consists  in  the  production  of  the 
elementary  articulate  sounds.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  some  lesion  involving  this  centre  or  cutting  off  the  direct  com- 
munication, either  between  it  and  the  intellectual  centre  of  language  above, 
or  between  it  and  the  nerve-nuclei  below,  might  result  in  dumbness,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  command  of  language  might  in  all  other  respects  be 
retained  perfectly,  and  the  power  of  executing  the  most  delicate  movements 
with  the  Ups  and  tongue  remain  intact.  It  is  easy  also  to  understand  how, 
in  such  cases  as  this  (considering  that  all  articulate  sounds  are  merely  the 
results  of  certain  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  speech-organs),  the  patient 
who  has  lost  the  power  of  speech  might  be  taught  to  copy  these  mechanical 
arrangements,  and  thus  again  to  speak,  exactly  as  deaf-mutes  are  taught. 
The  morbid  anatomy  of  this  class  of  cases  has  not  yet  been  investigated. 
The  patients  in  whom  aphemia  has  been  observed  have  had  fits,  epileptic 
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or  apoplectic,  from  which  they  have  recovered  with  or  without  temporary 
paralysis. 

c.  In  the  third  class  of  eases  there  is  amnesia,  or  loss  of  memory  of 
words.  In  typical  examples  of  this  kind  the  patient,  with  perfect  power  <rf 
utterance,  is  yet  incapable,  from  want  of  words,  of  joining  in  conversatirai; 
with  perfect  vision  he  is  unable  to  read  even  to  himself ;  and  with  (it  may 
be)  entire  command  over  his  arm  and  hand,  he  cannot  make  himself  mider- 
stood  by  writing,  or  even  write.  In  most  if  not  in  all  of  these  cases,  however, 
there  is  not  merely  forgetfulness  of  words,  bat  there  is  more  or  less  inabiUty 
to  recall  &cts,  to  concentrate  the  thoughts,  and  to  pursue  any  train  of  reascm- 
ing.  An  amnesic  patient,  when  he  attempts  to  speak,  commences  perhaps 
with  one  or  two  words  correctly  uttered,  then  hesitates  for  a  word,  probably 
uses  a  wrong  one,  notices  that  he  is  wrong,  tries  to  correct  himself,  perhaps 
repeats  the  words  that  he  first  uttered,  stumbles  a  little,  and  then,  with  a 
gesture  of  annoyance,  comes  to  a  stop.  If  his  speech  be  carefully  observed, 
it  will  generally  be  noticed  that  his  vocabulary  is  limited  to  a  very  few 
words,  and  that  he  tends  to  repeat  certain  of  these,  and  especially  to  repeat 
certain  combinations  of  them ;  tuad  indeed  he  often  appears  to  recaU  phrases 
more  readily  than  single  words.  If  asked  to  name  even  the  most  commcHi 
thing  he  fails  in  very  large  proportion,  and  fails  probably  to  remember 
words  which  he  has  been  taught  to  utter  only  a  minute  or  two  previously. 
Yet  he  seems  to  understand  everything  that  is  said  to  him ;  he  at  once 
distinguishes  the  right  name  from  the  wrong  when  submitted  to  the  test : 
and  he  can  articulate  readily  every  word  which  is  dictated  to  him.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  uttered  words  entering  by  the  ear  are  by  a 
volimtary  effort  at  once  and  perfectly  reproduced  by  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  at  the  same  time  recall  for  the  moment  to  his  mind  the  ideas  which 
properly  attach  to  them.  Such  a  patient  may  often  be  seen  with  a  news- 
paper or  book,  over  which  he  pores  as  if  he  derived  the  greatest  interest 
from  its  perusal ;  but  on  asking  him  to  read  aload  he  will  probably  indicate 
his  inability  to  do  so,  and  not  even  make  the  attempt ;  or  possibly  he  may 
pick  out  a  word  here  and  there  which  he  recognises,  and  which  be  pro- 
nounces with  more  or  less  approach  to  accuracy.  It  might  be  supposed. 
although  he  caimot  translate  written  into  vocalised  words,  yet  that 
written  words  convey  to  his  mind  through  the  eye  their  proper  meaning, 
and  that  hence  he  really  understands  what  he  reads.  This,  however,  is 
generally  not  the  case,  for  if  he  be  examined  by  leading  questions  he  &ils  to 
show  that  he  has  any  knowledge  of  what  he  seems  to  have  been  reading 
about.  He  will,  however,  not  unfrequently  point  out  here  and  there  words, 
or  phrases,  which  he  recognises  and  perhaps  utters.  He  seems,  indeed, 
much  in  the  condition  of  a  child  p<Hring  over  the  pages  of  a  book  written  in 
a  foreign  language,  which  he  has  just  begun  to  learn.  If  now  asked  to  name 
letters  he  probably  fails,  just  as  he  previously  failed  with  words ;  and,  again, 
if  asked  to  point  out  letters  as  they  are  named  to  him,  his  inability  is 
equally  marked.  In  fact,  just  as  he  has  forgotten  the  names  of  things  be 
has  forgotten  the  names  of  letters,  and  consequently  their  value ;  and  be 
fails,  partly  on  this  acoonnt  and  partly  from  the  complexity  of  the  mental 
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process  which  it  involves,  to  attach  any  sound  or  any  meaning  to  the 
varioas  combinations  of  letters  which  stand  for  words.  When  he  recognises 
printed  words,  it  is  probably  as  a  whole  that  he  generally  recognises  them : 
thos,  he  will  sometimes  point  out  his  own  name,  thoagh  niiable  to  point 
to,  or  designate,  a  single  letter  it  contains. 

A  similar  difficulty  exists  in  regard  to  writing.  If  bis  hand  and  arm 
be  not  paralysed,  or  only  slightly  thus  affected,  he  can  execute  all  accus- 
tomed delicate  movements  with  them,  and  indeed  can  employ  the  hand  as  a 
mere  machine  just  as  well,  probably,  as  ever  he  did.  If  he  could  draw,  he 
-can  probably  still  draw,  and  he  can  copy  the  forms  of  geometrical  figures, 
and  therefore  the  forms  of  letters.  He  can  write  and  print  from  a  copy. 
If,  however,  he  tries  to  write  (and  he  is  not  unfrequently  fond  of  writing) 
be  either  makes  a  series  of  immeaning  up  and  down  strokes,  manifesting 
even  here  a  dim  recollection  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  he  begins  a  word, 
perhaps  his  own  name,  correctly,  and  after  writing  a  letter  or  two  repeats 
ihem  and  then  stops,  or  passes  on  into  unmeaning  strokes.  If  words 
are  dictated  to  him  he  writes  them  even  more  incorrectly  than  those 
which  he  writes  voluntarily,  and  probably  writes  letter-characters  which 
«re  dictated  to  him  as  faultily  as  words.  Yet  not  unfrequently,  if  he  be 
set  to  copy  from  a  printed  page,  he  will  translate  the  printed  words 
(letter  by  letter)  into  their  written  equivalents  as  well  and  as  quickly 
as  if  he  were  in  perfect  mental  health,  and  this  without  being  able  to 
name  or  to  understand  the  printed  words  and  letters,  or  those  which 
be  himself  forms.  It  is  curious  to  observe  here  the  correspondence  that 
exists  between  the  eye  and  the  hand :  the  patient  sees  the  printed  word, 
and  by  an  effort  of  the  will  reproduces  it  automatically  in  written  cha- 
racters ;  yet  neither  the  word  he  sees,  nor  its  written  equivalent,  nor  the 
act  of  writing  it,  brings  to  his  mind,  even  for  an  instant,  any  glimpse 
of  its  meaning.  An  amnesic  patient  who  is  nnable  to  write  from  dic- 
tation will  often  put  down  figures  from  dictation,  and,  further,  perform 
ample  arithmetical  sums  upon  a  slate  with  tolerable  correctness.  He 
may  even  perform  sums  in  addition  of  money ;  and  very  curiously  he 
will  sometimes,  while  adding  up,  miscall  the  figures  which  he  writes  down 
<»rrectly. 

Now  the  degree  in  which  any  one  or  all  of  the  above  peculiarities 
may  be  present  in  any  case  varies  of  course  within  wide  limits  ;  and  so 
also  does  the  degree  in  which  the  patient's  memory  of  facts  and  power 
-of  concentrating  his  thoughts,  and  of  reasoning,  are  retained.  But  the 
deficiency  of  his  mental  powers  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  his 
loBS  of  memory  of  words.  Many  of  those  patients  in  whom  the  amnesic 
condition  is  extreme  take  such  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  is  going  on 
azoimd  them,  play  at  simple  games  of  skill  so  cleverly,  are  so  quick  in 
their  movements  and  in  the  use  of  their  senses,  and  display  such  quick- 
ness of  perception,  that  they  obviously  possess  considerable  intelligence. 
"We  are  apt  indeed  to  give  them  credit  for  much  more  intelligence  than 
they  really  possess.  It  seems  probable  that,  in  proportion  to  their  inability 
to  recall  facts  and  words  by  voluntary  effort,  they  live  more  and  more,  as 
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it  were,  in  the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  their  senses,  and  in 
the  evanescent  ideas  which  they  evoke. 

But  many  amnesic  patients  present  peculiarities  which  do  not  quite 
accord  with  the  above  description — these  peculiarities  being  due  either 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  patient  is  affected  or  to  the  fact  that  other 
forms  of  sensory,  motor,  or  mental  derangement  are  superadded.     In 
some  cases  the  aphasic  condition  is  revealed  only  by  the  occasional  misuse 
of  certain  words,  or  by  the  omission  of  certain  words  or  letters  in  speaking 
or  writing,  or  by  the  occasional  employment  of  wrong  endings  or  begin- 
nings to  words,  or  by  the  transposition  of  syllables  or  letters,  or  by  the  use 
for  the  word  intended  of  some  other  word  having  a  phonetical  relation 
with  it,  or  some  analogy  to  it  either  in  its  meaning,  in  its  appearance,  or  in 
the  ideas  it  evokes ;  in  other  cases  the  patient's  vocabulary  is  limited  to  one 
or  two  sounds  or  words,  such  as  'y«s'  or  '  no,'  or  to  a  phrase  or  two,  soch 
as  '  damn  it,'  or  '  can't  afford  it,'  which  he  utters  whenever  he  makes  the 
attempt  to  speak,  and  sometimes  without  appearing  to  recognise  that  his 
language  is  in  any  degree  peculiar.     In  other  cases  the  patient  does  litUe 
more  than  repeat  words  which  are  dictated  to  him,  and  these  he  repeats 
over  and  over  again  until  a  newly  dictated  word  displaces  the  former  one 
from  his  memory.    In  other  cases,  again,  he  makes  inarticulate  sounds, 
which  he   utters  volubly  and   with   emphasis,  and  which,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  seem  divided  into  lengths.     These  sounds,  indeed,  may  have 
some  obvious  phonetic  relation  with  words,  and  as  the  patient's  oonditian 
improves  become  resolved  into  articulate  speech.    It  may  be  added  that 
amnesic  patients  not  unfrequently  utter  an  unexpected  oath  or  phrase 
under  the  influence  of  emotional  excitement,  just  as  paralysed  patients 
under  similar  circumstances  are  apt  to  move  limbs  over  which  they  have 
no  voluntary  control ;  and,  further,  that  unnesic  patients  who  have  but 
few  words  at  their  command,  when  asked  to  repeat  from  dictation  things 
that  they  have  learnt,  such  as  '  the  Lord's  Prayer,'  the  numerals,  or  the 
alphabet,  will  often,  instead  of  repeating  the  word  or  sentence  actually 
dictated,  utter  the  word  or  sentence  which  immediately  follows,  and 
possibly  continue  their  recitation  until  they  become  confused  and  mnmbk 
unintelligibly,  or  repeat  themselves.    It  is  this  third  group  of  cases,  to- 
gether with  the  fourth  group  (to  be  considered  presently)  to  which  the 
investigations  of  M.  Broca  and  others  chiefly  relate.    It  is  in  these  oasK 
that  there  is  almost  invariably  right  hemipl^^  dependent  on  some  haaa 
of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  occupying,  roughly  speaking,  the  district 
which  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  supplies,  namely,  the  corpus  striatum 
and  the  wedge  of  nervous  substance  extending  outwards,  towards,  and 
including  in  its  base,  the  island  of  Beil  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
convolutions — more  precisely  (according  to  M.  Broca)  the  posterior  third 
of  the  third  frontal  convolution.    It  is  this  district  in  which  the  effects  of 
cerebral  embolism  are  most  frequent. 

d.  The  fourth  group  of  cases  includes  all  those  in  which  amnagi*  is 
associated  with  aphemia,  or  with  both  aphemia  and  paralysis  of  the  (Vgans 
of  speech.    These  cases  are  very  numerous,  and  present  great  varieties  of 
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symptoms,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  each  of  the  ahove-mentioned 
conditions  is  present,  absolutely  or  relatively.  In  typical  cases  of  this 
class  the  patient,  after  an  attack  of  right  hemiplegia,  loses  absolutely  the 
power  of  speech,  or  at  most  utters  some  one  or  two  inarticulate  sounds, 
and  perhaps  has  some  difficulty  in  using  the  tongue  and  lips ;  but  he 
iq>parently  understands  everything  that  is  said  to  him,  and,  when  asked 
to  point  out  words  and  letters  on  a  printed  page,  probably  points  them 
out  correctly.  So  far  the  symptoms  are  those  of  aphemia.  But  presently 
the  patient  gradually  or  suddenly  recovers  the  power  of  articulate  utter- 
ance, and  it  is  then  found  that  he  is  suffering  from  amnesia  in  addition  to 
aphemia,  that  he  has  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  forgotten  the  names  of 
things,  perhaps  his  own  name. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  seems  convenient  still  to 
employ  the  word  '  aphasia '  in  that  general  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
used  by  Trousseau,  as  inclusive  of  all  difficulties  of  speech  which  come 
under  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  of  the  above  groups ;  and  that,  inas- 
much as  the  aphasic  condition  thus  defined  includes  two  perfectly  distinct 
clinical  phenomena,  which,  though  often  combined,  may  exist  separately, 
it  seems  also  convenient  to  have  a  distinct  name  indicative  of  each  of 
them,  and  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  one  or  other  of  them  occurs 
separately.    The  terms  '  aphemia '  and  '  amnesia '  may  be  thus  employed. 

We  may  here  call  attention  to  the  facts :  that  articulation  and  phona- 
tion  are  distinct  elements  in  spoken  language ;  that  phonation  in  some 
degree  survives  in  all  cases  of  aphasia,  and  that  not  un&equently  aphasio 
patients  who  can  utter  only  one  or  two  words  can  yet  hum  times  with 
facility ;  and  that  loss  or  impairment  of  phonation  is  usually  the  result 
of  disease  involving  directly  the  nerves  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  or  of  hysterical  and  other  such  functional  disturbances. 

11.  Stammering. 

This  affection  of  speech  usually  comes  on  in  childhood,  but  occa- 
sionally at  later  periods  of  Ufe,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  sudden 
impression  either  on  the  general  system  or  on  the  nervous  organisation. 
It  is  occasionally  a  symptom  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  of 
locomotor  ataxy,  and  now  and  then  comes  on  temporarily  in  hysteria, 
chronic  plumbism,  and  other  disorders.  It  is  much  more  common  in  males 
than  in  females.  It  is  characterised  essentially  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
sadden  hitch  in  the  act  of  speaking,  a  momentary  or  longer  arrest  in  the 
flovr  of  sounds. 

It  is  generally  held  that  it  is  at  the  explosive  consonants,  b,  p,  d,  t,  k, 
and  hard  g,  that  the  sufferer  comes  to  grief;  that  the  continuous  con- 
sonants are  for  the  most  part  pronounced  readily ;  and  that  the  vowels 
are  fireely  uttered.  This  statement,  however,  by  no  means  expresses  the 
whole  truth  in  relation  to  the  matter ;  for  a  carefol  examination  of  a 
series  of  stammerers  will  show  that,  while  some  will  perhaps  halt 
especially  at  the  labial,   others  especially  at  the  lingual,  and  others 
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especially  at  the  gattaral  explosive  consonants,  all  (or  nearly  all)  are 
liable  at  times  to  stumble,  not  only  at  any  one  of  the  explosive  caa- 
sonanta,  but  even  at  those  which  are  continuous,  and  some  even  ynH 
manifest  an  impediment  in  the  utterance  of  simple  vowek.  When  the 
check  occurs  at  the  lips,  the  evolution  of  the  labial  sounds  is  arrested  by 
a  sudden  spasmodic  closure  of  the  mouth ;  when  at  the  point  of  the 
tongue,  this  gets  fixed  in  the  position  belonging  to  the  utterance  of 
lingual  sounds;  when  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  this  becomes  spas- 
modically approximated  to  the  palate.  In  some  instances,  and  e^teeially 
when  the  vowel  sounds  are  impUcated,  the  spasm  takes  place  at  the 
glottis.  And  not  unfrequently  the  stammering,  whether  occurring  in 
connection  with  vowels  or  consonants,  is  due  to  a  sudden  inspiration. 
But  whatever  part  the  spasm  may  affect  primarily,  the  arrest  may  consist 
either  in  a  sudden,  simple,  more  or  less  prolonged  spasm,  or  in  a  series  of 
such  spasms  in  rapid  sequence,  during  which  the  literal  sound  under- 
goes more  or  less  frequent  repetition.  And,  further,  there  is  generally 
a  tendency,  especially  if  the  spasm  be  prolonged,  for  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  other  groups  of  muscles  to  be  involved.  So  that,  for  exanq>le, 
if  the  spasm  commence  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  we  may  find  in  sooie 
cases  that  the  mouth  opens  widely,  and  remains  in  that  position,  the 
muscles  of  expression  work  convulsively,  the  glottis  contracts,  re^- 
ration  becomes  arrested,  and,  finally,  spasmodic  movements  of  remote 
parts  become  also  excited. 

The  differences  presented  among  stammerers  are,  no  doabt,  consider- 
able, and,  in  a  certain  degree,  important ;  but  the  resemblances  are  fti 
greater  than  the  differences,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  patho- 
logical explanation  is  the  same  in  all.  Speech,  even  in  its  meclumieal 
details,  is  a  very  complicated  art ;  it  requires  for  its  perfect  performanoe 
not  only  that  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  laryngeal  instrument,  uid 
the  organs  of  articulation  shall  uniformly  co-operate  with  the  greatest 
nicety  under  conditions  that  are  ever  varying,  but,  as  regards  the  last 
organs  especially,  that  they  shall  pass  from  one  arrangement  to  another 
arrangement  with  unfailing  ease,  certainty,  and  rapidity.  It  is  generally 
in  connection  with  complicated,  rapidly  varying  muscular  combinations, 
which  are  rendered  easy  of  performance,  and  more  or  less  automatic  by 
long  practice,  that  momentary  spasms  or  hitches  are  liable  to  occur  and 
mar  the  performance. 

It  is  thus,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  that  occasionally  the  swords- 
man's arm  becomes  arrested  in  some  particular  attitude,  the  pianist  has 
to  give  up  his  playing  because  of  some  recurring  sudden  inco-ordination, 
and  the  scribe  especially  is  seized  during  his  work  with  momentary  spaan, 
or  cramp,  which  checks  or  spoils  his  writing.  And  it  is,  doubtless,  thus 
that  spasm  in  the  utterance  of  articulate  language  takes  place,  and  that 
this  spasm  (although  it  may  commence  in  any  of  the  three  component 
mechanisms  of  speech)  almost  always  begins  either  in  the  organs  of 
articulation  themselves,  or  in  connection  with  the  mutual  oo-ordinatian 
of  the  different  factors  of  speech  (respiration,  phonation,  and  articulation), 
and  at  the  commencement  of  words  and  syllables. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  stammering  does  not  occur  when  the 
sofferer  whispers,  or  when  he  sings  or  intones.  Neither  of  these  state- 
ments, however,  is  accurate.  Whispering  is  frequently  attended  with 
stammering,  and,  although  the  singing  voice  is  usually  free  from  it,  it 
undoubtedly  sometimes  suffers.  Stammerers,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
capable  of  enunciating  all  Uteral  sounds  and  all  combinations  of  sounds ; 
and  there  are  times  at  which  even  the  worst  stammerers  speak  well.  The 
defect  is  generally  aggravated  by  nervousness,  exhaustion,  bodily  illness, 
tuad  temporary  affections  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

Stanunering  is  rarely  amenable  to  direct  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  cured  in  certain  cases  by  curing  the  hysteria  or 
other  audi  condition  on  which  it  depends,  and  it  may  be  benefited  in 
others  by  remedying  the  conditions  which  are  causing  temporary  aggra- 
vation. For  confirmed  stammerers  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  done, 
beyond  making  them  practise  in  private  the  articulation  of  the  sounds  or 
combinations  of  sounds  which  are  specially  difiScult  to  them  ;  teaching 
them  to  speak  slowly,  deliberately,  and  even  with  exaggeration  of  distinct- 
ness, and,  instead  of  making  persistent  efforts  to  speak  when  the  impedi- 
ment occurs,  to  halt  for  a  moment,  and  reconmnence ;  and  encouraging 
them  to  throw  off  shyness  and  nervousness.  Some  persons  have  learnt 
to  overcome  the  impediment  by  intoning  their  speech.  The  cure,  which 
is  generally  possible,  depends  upon  the  patient  himself,  and  can  only  be 
attained  by  long  continued  daily  practice  in  speaking  and  reading  aloud. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  worth  while  to  advert  to  the 
fact  that  many  persons  appear  to  be  incapable  of  pronouncing  certain  letters, 
more  especially,  perhaps,  I,  r,  th,  and  s — a  defect  dating  from  early  infancy. 
In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  such  mispronunciations  may  be  connected  wiUi 
some  faulty  conformation  of  the  organs  of  articulation.  But  in  the  great 
minority  it  is  simply  the  result  of  defective  education  or  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  infantile  blundering ;  and  in  nearly  all  it  is  quite  possible  for  the 
sufferer  to  learn  to  pronounce  correctly  the  sound  which  he  has  hitherto 
failed  to  utter  by  being  shown  how  to  put  his  organs  of  articulation  into 
the  position  on  which  the  correct  utterance  of  the  sound  depends,  and 
by  persistent  practice.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  just  as 
persons  who  have  never  leamt  to  aspirate  in  early  life  rarely  acquire 
facility  in  aspirating  in  after  years,  so  in  these  other  cases  of  early  defec- 
tive literal  utterance  it  is  probable  that  facility  of  correct  pronimciation 
-will  never  be  acquired. 

12.  Mental  and  Emotional  Disturbances. 
It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  conclusion,  that  all  forms  of  mental  disorders 
are  apt  to  attend  not  only  brain-diseases,  but  a  large  number  of  affections 
in  which  the  brain  is  only  secondanly  or  remotely  impUcated.  This 
Robject  is  much  too  vast  to  admit  of  separate  discussion  here.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed  that  patients  may  suffer  in  feeling,  intelligence,  and 
will,  either  conjointly  or  separately,  and  that  these  may  be  exalted,  per- 
verted, or  impaired.  Thus,  as  regards  feeling,  he  may  be  excited  (angry, 
boisterous,  merry),  depressed  (melancholy,  anxious,  fearful),  or  suspicious. 
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mischieTOus,  or  sullen  ;  as  regards  intelligence,  his  ideas  may  flow  rapidly 
and  with  vivacity,  he  may  have  delasions,  his  reasoning  powers  may  be 
perverted  or  impaired,  his  memory  may  fail,  or  there  may  be  incoherence 
or  general  mental  imbecility ;  and,  as  regards  will,  be  may  show  abnormal 
obstinacy  or  tenacity  of  purpose,  extreme  vacillation,  or  utter  listlessness 
and  apathy,  or  incapacity  for  exertion.     The  various  forms  of  delirium — 
the  low  muttering,  the  busy  or  garrulous,  and  the  maniacal — are  all 
common  in  different  forms  of  disease.    Insanity  in  all  its  varieties  is  apt 
to  attend  or  supervene  upon  a  large  number  of  acute  or  chronic  disordets, 
whether  these  affect  the  brain  or  other  parts.     And,  lastly,  coma — the 
abeyance  of  all  mental  phenomena,  the  condition  in  which  the  patient 
lies  as  in  a  profound  sleep  and  insensible  to  every  external  influence— if 
not  the  primary  disorder,  constitutes  the  common  fatal  termination  of 
most  of  the  other  mental  affections  which  have  been  enumerated. 

G.  Electricity  in  Nervous  Diseases. 

The  employment  of  electricity  is  so  important  not  only  in  the  treatmoit 
of  nervous  diseases  but  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis,  that  a  few  remaris 
in  reference  to  its  mode  of  apphcation  and  uses  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Two  forms  of  electricity  are  employed  in  medicine  :  one  the  continmm 
or  galvanic  current,  the  other  the  induced  aifaradic  current.  The  formo' 
is  the  kind  of  electricity  which  is  developed  by  chemical  decomposition, 
and  is  usually  obtained  from  one  or  more  similar  cells,  arranged  in  a  seriei 
or  circuit.  For  medical  purposes  a  battery  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  cells  is 
usually  employed.  The  latter  is  the  kind  of  electricity  furnished  by  mag- 
neto-electric and  other  induction  machines.  The  galvanic  current  is  chi- 
racterised :  first,  by  constantly  flowing  in  one  direction,  namely,  from  the 
positive  pole  or  rheophore  to  the  negative  pole ;  second,  by  its  compark- 
tively  low  intensity,  and  considerable  quantity — ^its  intensity,  however, 
depending  on  the  number  of  cells  employed,  its  quantity  on  the  size  d 
the  elements ;  third,  by  its  possession  of  powerful  chemical  and  thermal 
properties  which  are  specially  observable  at  the  point  of  application  of  the 
negative  rheophore ;  and  fourth,  by  its  comparatively  little  influence  id 
causing  muscular  contraction.  The  faradic  current  is  of  instantaneoos 
duration,  occurs  only  at  the  moment  of  making  or  breaking  contact,  and 
takes  place  alternately  in  both  directions.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  higli 
intensity,  and  for  the  powerful  effect  it  has  in  causing  contraction  of 
muscles  and  in  acting  on  motor  and  sensory  nerves.  But  it  has  no 
thermal  or  chemical  influence  whatever. 

The  rheophores,  or  instruments  by  means  of  which  electricity  is  applied, 
are  of  various  kinds ;  but  they  should  always  be  furnished  with  insulating 
handles,  so  that  they  may  be  freely  and  safely  manipulated  by  the  operator. 
The  larger  ones  generally  consist  of  a  sponge  fixed  in  a  metallic  cup ;  the 
smaller  ones  are  usually  ovoid  metaUic  knobs  covered  with  wash-leather. 

If  the  electricity  is  to  be  limited  in  its  action  to  the  skin  the  rheophores 
must  be  used  dry,  and  it  is  well  even  to  dust  the  skin  with  a  little  dry 
powder ;  but  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  muscles  or  nerves  are  to  be  acted 
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on,  they  should  be  well  moistened  with  hot  salt  and  water,  as  also  should 
the  surfaces  to  which  they  are  applied. 

There  are  three  different  ways  in  which  galvanism  or  &radism  may  be 
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used  to  influence  muscles.  First,  superficial  muscles  may  be  acted  upon 
individually  by  placing  the  rheophores  immediately  over  the  belly  of  each 
muscle  which  it  is  desired  to  affect.  In  this  case  the  rheophores  should 
always  be  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another.     Second,  one 
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ilieophoie  may  be  applied  over  the  tnmk-nerve  leading  to  a  gronp  of 
muscles,  and  Uie  other  snccessively  over  the  differoit  muscles  snpfdied  by 
this  nerve,  eadi  of  which  will  thus  in  turn  be  caused  to  ocmtract.  Third, 
one  rheophore  may  be  fixed  on  some  indifferent  part  of  the  sur&ce,  as  for 
example  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  the  sternum,  while  the  other  is  placed 
over  the  nerve  leading  to  the  individual  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  whi<^ 
it  is  intended  to  influence.  By  this  method,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the 
indirect  method,  many  deep  muscles  which  could  not  otherwise  be  reached 
may  readily  be  made  to  contract.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  suc- 
cessful employment  of  this  method  requires  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
situations  at  which  muscular  nerves  are  most  accessible.  In  this  ease 
the  first  rheophore  should  be  of  large  size,  but  the  second  or  that  to  be 
appUed  to  the  nerves  should  be  small  and  ovoid.  In  employing  fuadism 
the  positive  pole,  or  anode,  is  usually  applied  to  the  indifferent  part  of  the 
body,  the  negative  pole,  or  cathode,  to  the  nerve  or  mosde  to  be  stimulated. 
In  using  galvanism  the  relative  positions  of  the  liieophcnes  must  be 
determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  the  case. 

The  same  methods  of  procedure  may  be  employed  for  galvanising  or 
faradising  nerves. 

In  employing  electricity  for  diagnostic  purposes  it  is  important : — first, 
that  if  possible  corresponding  healthy  and  diseased  parts  in  the  same 
individual  should  be  compared;  second,  that  the  patient  should  be  as 
fax  as  practicable  at  absolute  rest,  and  especially  that  the  parts  to  be  ex- 
amined should  be  placed  under  exactly  similar  conditions;  third,  that 
the  rheophores  should  be  the  same  and  at  equal  distances  apart,  aoA  the 
strength  of  the  current  identical,  in  each  parallel  series  of  observations ; 
axiA  fourth,  that  as  a  general  rule,  in  testing  the  diseased  side,  the  feeblest 
current  capable  of  affecting  the  healthy  side  should  be  employed. 

Faradism  has,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
causing  continuous  contraction  of  healthy  muscles,  the  intensity  of  the 
contraction  being  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  employed. 
Galvanism  in  the  same  case  causes  contraction  only  at  the  moment  of 
making  or  breaking,  or,  in  other  words,  of  opening  or  closing,  circuit.  Its 
peculiar  properties  are  best  manifested  when  the  interruptions  are  slow. 
Its  effects  vary  in  health  both  with  the  strength  of  the  current  employed, 
and  with  the  relative  positions  of  the  rheophores.  Thus  the  anode,  or 
positive  pole,  causes  contraction  chiefly  on  making  circuit ;  the  cathode,  or 
negative  pole,  causes  contraction  chiefly  on  breaking  circuit ;  and,  farther, 
the  cathodal  stimulas  is  greater  than  that  of  the  opposite  pole.  But  with 
a  feeble  current  the  anode  causes  no  contraction  at  all,  while  the  cathode 
causes  contraction  only  on  closure ;  with  a  medium  current  the  anode 
causes  feeble  contractions  both  on  opening  and  on  closing,  while  the 
cathode  causes  strong  contraction  on  closure,  but  still  none  on  opening ; 
and  lastly  with  a  strong  current  the  anode  evokes  marked  contractions 
at  both  times,  while  the  cathode  produces  tetanic  spasms  on  closure  and 
feeble  contraction  only  on  opening. 

The  effects  of  electricity  on  paralysed  muscles  are  variable.    In  hemi- 
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plegia  there  is  no  necessary  change  in  this  respect;  but  in  the  early 
period,  and  at  times  when  inflammation  or  other  irritation  is  present,, 
there  is  often  some  increase  of  reaction  to  both  forms  of  stimulus ;  while 
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later,  sometimes  &om  mere  disuse,  sometimes  in  connection  with  secondary 
degenerative  nervous  lesions,  this  undergoes  diminution.  In  paraplegia  the 
electrical  phenomena  are  much  the  same  and  obey  the  same  rules,  but  here 
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both  faradic  and  galvanic  irritability  are  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
more  commonly  and  more  markedly  increased  than  in  hemiplegia. 

In  destructive  lesions  of  motor  nerves  or  of  their  nuclei  of  origin  the 
eonsequences  which  ensue  are  remarkable  and  for  the  moet  part  distinctive. 
At  first  the  reactions  of  the  paralysed  muscles  both  to  faradism  and 
to  galvanism  are  normal.     Then  both  varieties  of  irritability  undergo 
some  degree  of  diminution.    At  the  end,  however,  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
faradic  contractility  diminishes  considerably,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
-or  two  more  probably  becomes  wholly  lost.    But  while  faradic  contrac- 
tility is  disappearing,  galvanic  contractility  increases,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  the  affected  muscles  probably  react  to  a  current  half  as 
strong  as  that  which  is  required  for  producing  the  same  effect  on  the 
healthy  muscles.    Moreover,  the  contractions,  instead  of  being  rapid  as 
they  are  in  healthy  muscles,  become  slowly  developed,  and  of  long  dura- 
tion.    Further,  a  direct  reversal  takes  place  in  the  relative  effects  of  the 
anode  and  cathode ;  there  is  a  gradual  and  strong  increase  of  the  anodal 
•closing  contraction,  which  soon  equals  or  exceeds  the  effects  of  the  catho- 
dal closure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cathodal  opening  contraction 
increases  more  than  the  anodal  opening  contraction,  and  soon  equals  it 
or  surpasses  it.    At  a  late  period  the  response  of  the  diseased  muscles  to 
galvanism  in  its  turn  diminishes  and  disappears. 

As  regards  nerves  it  appears  that  for  a  few  days  after  their  division 
there  is  sometimes  a  slow  increase  of  both  galvanic  and  faradic  irrita- 
bihty.  But  soon  gradual  decrease  takes  place ;  and  finally,  at  the  end 
of  a  week  or  two,  all  irritability  ceases  to  both  forms  of  electricity.  The 
electric  irritability  of  nerves  once  lost  is  very  slow  to  return,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  &ct  that  the  recovering  nerve  sometimes  allows  the  passage  of 
the  mental  stimulus  while  it  is  still  wholly  irresponsive  to  electricity.  It 
is  suggested  by  Erb  that  this  phenomenon  is  dependent  on  thickening  of 
the  neurilemma.  Onimus  considers  that  the  failure  of  paralysed  muscles 
to  respond  to  faradism  while  they  still  react  to  galvanism  is  due  to 
changes  having  occurred  in  the  intra-muscnlar  nerves.  It  need  scarcdy 
be  added  that  when  motor  nerves  have  lost  their  electric  irritability,  it  is 
impossible  to  stimulate  muscles  by  the  indirect  method. 

The  condition  above  described,  in  which  faradic  irritability  is  lost  and 
galvanic  irritability  is  increased  and  altered  in  quality,  is  called  by  Erb 
the  '  reaction  of  degeneration,'  because  it  only  occurs  when  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  degenerated,  and  irresponsive  to  all  kinds  of  electrical  stimolns. 
Electric  sensibility  may  be  diminished  or  increased.  In  general, 
diminution  attends  ordinary  anaesthesia,  and  increase  accompanies  hyper- 
aesthesia.  But  variations  of  muscular  and  cutaneous  sensibility  are  not 
always  in  relation  with  one  another.  Muscular  sensibility  is  usually  im- 
paired when  electric  contractility  is  diminished,  and  augmented  when  the 
latter  is  excessive.  Muscular  sensibility  is  increased  in  cases  of  muscular 
rheimiatism,  and  often  diminished  in  hysterical  paralysis  even  when  the 
muscles  contract  strongly  under  the  electric  stimulus. 

The  condition  of  things  in  hysteria  presents  mach  variety.    Bat  in 
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hysterical  paralysis,  especially  when  the  moscles  have  wasted,  there  is  often 
considerable,  but  equal,  loss  of  both  faradic  and  galvanic  irritability.  This 
is  frequently  associated  with  diminution  of  cutaneous  electric  sensibility. 

Thercvpeutical  uses  of  electricity. — For  a  full  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant subject  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  treatises. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  may  direct  attention  to  a  few  points  in  r^ard 
to  it.  Besides  its  caustic  and  cauterising  effects  (for  which  galvanism  is  of 
special  use  to  the  surgeon,  and  as  a  counter-irritant)  electricity  possesses 
stimulant  and  sedative  properties  which  are  of  great  therapeutic  value. 
Its  stimulant  properties  are  specially  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of 
paralytic  conditions ;  its  sedative  and  anodyne  properties  are  useful  in 
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assuaging  various  forms  of  spasms,  but  are  chiefly  valuable  in  the  relief 
or  cure  of  neuralgic  affections. 

Faradism  is  in  general  the  more  powerful  stimulant  of  muscular  and 
nervous  tissues;  and  it  is  usually  applicable  to  all  paral3rtic  or  paretic  cases 
in  which  any  trace  of  faradic  irritability  remains,  whether  it  be  used  for 
restoring  parts  which  have  lost  their  powers,  or  for  preventing  the  wasting 
of  disused  or  disabled  muscles.  The  slowly  interrupted  galvanic  current  is 
also  a  stimulant,  but  in  most  cases  a  less  powerful  stimulant  than  the  otb». 
It  possesses,  however,  in  addition  to  ihe  power  of  exciting  muscular  con- 
tractions, a  special  influence  over  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  is  better  adapted  than  faradism  for  the  treatment  of  muscles 
which  have  lost  their  faradic  contractility,  and  it  is  often  employed  by  pre- 
ference in  the  treatment  of  those  which,  in  addition  to  being  paralysed,  are 
wasted.  Faradism  and  galvanism  are  alike  useless  in  paralysed  mnadee 
which  retain,  or  have  reacquired,  their  normal  electrical  reactions. 

For  sedative  purposes  faradism  is  sometimes  employed.    Bnt  it  only 
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•diminishes  spasm  or  contractility  by  causing  fatigue,  and  therefore,  gene- 
rally, is  not  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  most  valuable  sedative  for 
muscular  spasm  is  the  continuous  galvanic  current.  This  is  the  only  form 
of  galvanism  that  should  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  pain.  It  is  usually 
■advisable  to  include  the  painful  region  between  the  rheophores  in  this  case, 
and  in  neuralgia  to  apply  the  one  pole  over  the  spinal  column  above  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  affected  nerve,  and  the  other  in  turn  to  the  several 
painful  spots. 

In  the  habitual  use  of  faradism  or  galvanism  for  the  above  purposes,  it 
is  important :  in  the  first  place,  to  employ  no  greater  strength  of  current 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  the  intended  result — if  to  cause  mus- 
cular contraction,  the  weakest  current  capable  of  causing  contraction,  if 
to  relieve  pain  or  spasm,  only  such  a  current  as  produces  a  slight  degree 
of  tingling ;  in  the  second  place,  that  each  sitting  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
continued  beyond  five,  ten,  or  at  most,  fifteen  minutes ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  that,  during  this  period,  every  affected  muscle  or  painful  point  should 
be  brought  successively  under  treatment,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  gal- 
vanic current,  the  negative  pole  should  never  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  on  one  spot. 


n.    INFLAMMATION  OF  THE   CEREBRAL  AND  SPINAL 
DURA  MATER.    PACHYMENINGITIS. 

Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is  either  traumatic,  or  the 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  disease  from  parts  external  to  it,  or  it  is  of 
idiopathic  origin.  With  traumatic  inflammation  the  physician  has  little 
to  do.  Inflammation  from  extension  may  be  secondly  to  erysipelas  or 
other  such  affections  of  the  surface  of  the  head,  but  is  mostly  traceable  to 
caries  of  the  petrous  or  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  or  to  similar 
disease  of  the  frontal  plate  of  the  ethmoid  or  adjoining  parts  of  the  sphenoid 
■or  orbital  parietes,  or  to  syphilitic  or  other  like  affections  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  or  to  caries  of  the  vertebrae  or  sacral  bed-sores. 

Morbid  anatomy.  1.  Cerebral  dura  mater. — When  inflammation  ex- 
tends from  the  bones  of  the  skull  to  the  dura  mater  this  membrane  becomes 
thickened  and  softened,  and  its  connection  with  the  subjacent  bone  more 
or  less  loosened.  Not  unfrequently  a  false  membrane  forms  upon  its  free 
aspect,  and  may  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  corresponding  sur&ce  of  the 
brain ;  or  suppuration  takes  place,  which  may  either  be  limited  by  adhe- 
sions, or  become  widely  diffused  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  Further, 
inflammatory  overgrowth  or  actual  suppuration  often  takes  place  between 
the  skull  and  the  dura  mater,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  dura  mater  is  apt 
to  get  perforated,  and  the  pus  to  be  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid. When  inflanmiation  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sinuses, 
these  are  liable  to  involvement  and  to  become  the  seat  of  thrombosis  or 
suppuration,  or  the  source  of  pyemia.  This  event  is  especially  common 
when  the  meningitis  is  due  to  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  which  case 
the  lateral,  petrosal,  and  cavernous  sinuses  may  one  or  all  of  them  suffer. 
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2.  Theca  vertehraUs. — The  inflaimnatory  products  which  are  developed 
dnring  the  progress  of  vertebral  caries  tend  sooner  or  later  to  aocumolate 
in  the  neighboviring  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  between  the  bones  and  dora 
mater.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  according  to  M.  Michaud,  this  accumu- 
lation takes  place  in  the  first  instance  between  the  back  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  and  the  vertebral  ligament,  which  gradually  undergoes  ero- 
sion and  perforation.  The  theca  vertebralis  then  becomes  involved  in  the 
inflammatory  process,  the  outer  surface  of  its  anterior  portion  undergoing 
proliferation,  and  possibly  forming  a  kind  of  caseous  button,  which,  when 
the  cord  becomes  compressed  in  this  disease,  constitutes  for  the  most  part 
the  agent  of  compression.  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  secondary  to 
vertebral  disease,  may  of  course  occur  in  any  part  of  its  length.  In  patients 
who  are  suffering  from  extensive  bed-sores  of  the  sacral  region,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  bones  become  exposed  and  eroded. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  sacro-coccygeal  ligament  gets  destroyed,  and 
hence  the  inflammatory  process  extends  into  the  vertebral  canal,  or,  in 
consequence  of  perforation  of  the  theca  vertebralis,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid.  Occasionally,  consecutively  either  to  vertebral  disease,  or  to 
the  condition  last  mentioned,  or  from  some  idiopathic  cause,  the  theca 
vertebrahs  becomes  inflamed  throughout,  or  in  great  part  of  its  extent, 
and  suppuration  takes  place  on  either  side  of  it.  The  pus  which  forms 
externally  first  accumulates  in  the  spinal  canal,  and  then  (if  the  case  be  of 
sufSoiently  long  duration)  escapes  with  the  nerves  through  the  interverte- 
bral foramina,  and  follows  their  primary  ramifications ;  forming  it  may  be 
a  longitudinal  series  of  abscesses  behind  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral 
spines,  and  a  similar  series  in  &ont  on  either  side  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, of  which  those  in  the  abdomen  possibly  constitute  multilocular  psoas 
abscesses.  The  pus  which  is  effused  from  its  inner  aspect  distends  the  cavi^ 
of  the  spinal  arachnoid,  and  may  spread  thence  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Whenever  the  pus  which  is  diffused  throughout  the  arachnoideau  cavity 
is  derived  from  gangrenous  sources,  or  from  ares  of  disease  commumcatiDg 
with  the  external  atmosphere,  it  is  fetid,  greenish  in  hue,  and  dirty-looking, 
and  on  post-mortem  examination  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  cord  in  relation 
with  it  is  generally  found  stained  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  by  imbibitioii. 
This  peculiarity  is  most  frequently  observed  in  meningitis  due  to  perfora- 
tion of  the  theca  vertebralis  by  bed-sores,  and  in  that  which  takes  place 
consecutively  to  chronic  ear  disease,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  other 
varieties  of  caries  of  the  skull  or  vertebrte. 

8.  Pachymemingitis  is  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  dura  mater.  This  may  be  the  consequence,  as  are  the 
varieties  of  meningitis  just  discussed,  of  injury  or  of  subjacent  disease.  But 
it  is  more  commonly  of  spontaneous  origin.  In  the  head  it  commences  for 
the  most  part  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
with  the  formation  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  surface  of  a  dehcste 
adherent  film,  which  consists  partly  of  embryonic  corpuscles,  but  mainly  of 
large  irregular  thin- walled  capillaries.  Other  similar  films  become  deve- 
loped in  slow  succession  one  upon  the  other  over  the  diseased  area,  until 
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the  adventitioos  formation  attains  considerable  thickness ;  the  deeper-seated 
laminse  meanwhile  becoming  denser,  more  fibrous,  and  less  vascular. 
Owing  to  the  large  size  and  extreme  dehcacy  of  the  nevrly-formed  blood- 
vessels, rapture,  with  extravasation  of  blood,  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  For 
the  most  part  the  hemorrhages  are  minute  and  numerous,  and  result  in  the 
precipitation  of  crystalhne  and  other  forms  of  blood-pigment ;  not  un- 
firequently,  however,  they  are  abundant,  and  form  large  accumulations 
between  the  lamina,  giving,  it  may  be,  to  the  whole  growth  the  aspect  of  a 
mere  clot.  Pachymeningitis  of  the  th^ca  vertebralis  usually  takes  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord.  The  dura  mater 
becomes  greatly  thickened  by  the  formation  of  a  series  of  concentric  fibroid 
lamiiue,  successively  developed  upon  its  inner  aspect.  All  of  them,  even 
ihe  most  recent,  are  dense  and  tough,  and  Uttle  vascular  or  inclined  to 
bleed,  and  thus  differ  firom  those  occurring  in  the  cerebral  dura  mater.  In 
the  progress  of  the  disease  the  pia  mater  is  apt  to  become  involved,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  cord  is  compressed,  and  the  nerves  in  their  passage  to 
the  intervertebral  foramina  are  also  impUcated. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  which  attend  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater  are  necessarily  vague,  unless  the  inflammation  be  suppura- 
tive or  have  extended  to  the  pia  mater,  blood-vessels,  or  subjacent  nervous 
matter,  or  involve  the  compression  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  of  nerves. 
They  are  especially  vague,  if  not  trivial  and  misleading,  in  the  earher  stages 
of  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease.  If  suppuration  take  place,  febrile  dis- 
turbance with  rigors  is  likely  to  ensue ;  and,  as  has  often  been  observed, 
the  fever  is  then  apt  to  assume  an  irregularly  remittent  or  even  intermittent 
type,  and  thus  the  patient's  illness  may  for  a  time  have  no  little  resemblance 
to  an  attack  of  ague.  If  the  disease  go  on  to  the  e£fusion  of  inflammatory 
products  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  or  to  the  involvement  of  the  pia 
mater  or  substance  of  the  brain  or  cord,  or  of  nerves,  special  symptoms  re- 
ferrible  to  these  several  parts  will  of  course  be  developed.  We  proceed  to 
consider  in  detail  the  symptoms  of  the  different  varieties  of  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  which  we  have  already  passed  in 
review. 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  dura  mater,  as  met  with  in 
medical  practice,  is  almost  always  due  to  chronic  disease  of  the  ear. 
Recent  otitis,  however  intense,  is  rarely  followed  by  it.  The  patient, 
who  may  be  of  any  age  between  early  childhood  and  advanced  senility, 
has  suffered  probably  for  years,  perhaps  nearly  all  his  lifetime,  from  deaf- 
ness, attended  with  more  or  less  constant,  more  or  less  copious,  and  more 
or  less  offensive  aural  discharge,  and  occasional  attacks  of  ear-ache. 

The  supervention  of  meningeal  mischief  is  induced  sometimes  by  expo- 
sure to  cold,  sometimes  by  a  blow  on  the  affected  side  of  the  head  or  on  the 
jaw,  and  not  unfrequently  seems  to  occur  spontaneously.  Very  often  it  is 
preceded  by  or  attended  with  sudden  diminution  or  cessation  of  discharge. 
The  patient  is  usually  attacked  with  intense  pain  in  the  affected  ear  or  its 
neighbourhood,  or  possibly  with  severe  headache  referrible  to  some  other 
part  of  the  head.    This,  which  is  generally  more  or  less  constant,  is  attended 
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-with  exacerbations  which  are  often  so  violent  that  he  writhes  and  groans  or 
grinds  his  teeth  and  even  shrieks  out.  Not  unfreqnently  it  continnes  as  long 
as  the  patient  retains  conscionsness;  but  it  often  remits  or  disappears,  and 
in  some  cases  is  wholly  wanting  from  first  to  last.  It  is  probably  for  the 
most  part  referrible  to  the  disease  of  the  ear  rather  than  to  that  of  the  in- 
ternal parts.  Sometimes  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions  is  the  earliest  specific 
indication  of  meningeal  mischief ;  sometimes  vomiting;  sometimes  an  at- 
tack of  vertigo,  incoherence,  or  rambling ;  sometimes  a  rigor.  The  disease 
is  subject  to  remarkable  variations,  both  as  to  duration  and  as  to  the  pheno- 
mena which  attend  it.  Assuming  it  to  prove  fatal,  the  patient  may  die  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days ;  more  commonly  he  survives  for  two  or 
three  weeks  ;  but  his  life  may  be  prolonged  for  several  months.  In  the 
last  case  especially  intervals  of  apparent  restoration  to  health  probably 
occur ;  thus,  in  some  instances,  the  patient  has  a  convulsive  attack,  at- 
tended perhaps  with  vomiting,  from  which  he  recovers,  and  a  second  attack 
which  proves  the  precursor  of  fatal  symptoms  does  not  take  place  for  some 
days  or  weeks  ;  in  some  instances  he  has  strabismus  and  double  vision, 
which  may  disappear  from  time  to  time,  but  are  finally  associated  with 
graver  phenomena ;  in  some  he  suffers  from  a  combination  of  symptoms 
threatening  speedy  dissolution,  from  which,  nevertheless,  he  emei^es,  bat 
only  to  become  sooner  or  later  the  victim  of  a  relapse. 

The  symptoms  of  the  established  disease  comprise,  in  addition  to  head- 
ache localised  in  the  ear  or  occupying  the  forehead,  vertex,  occiput,  or  other 
parts  of  the  head,  vertigo,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  hyperssthesia, 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs,  nausea  and  vomiting,  sleep- 
lessness, restlessness,  and  irritability,  muttering  busy  or  maniacal  delirium, 
convulsions,  local  or  general,  occurring  at  rare  intervals  or  following  one 
another  in  rapid  succession,  paralysis  limited  to  certain  of  the  cerebral 
nerves  or  hemiplegic,  drowsiness  and  coma,  together  with  febrile  symptoms. 
But  these  are  not  all  necessarily  present  in  the  same  case.  Occasionallj 
the  patient,  after  suffering  from  severe  pain  in  the  ear,  and  possibly  inde- 
finite symptoms  of  brain-affection,  falls  into  a  state  of  collapse ;  sometimes 
he  suffers  mainly  from  convidsions,  which  are  attended  or  succeeded  by 
paralysis  and  coma  ;  sometimes  paralytic  symptoms  are  the  main  feature 
of  his  malady — he  becomes  hemiplegic  or  has  paralysis  of  some  of  the 
muscles  of  one  of  the  eyeballs  or  of  the  portio  dura,  or  he  has  difficulty  in 
speech  or  deglutition,  or  he  loses  the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes ;  some- 
times he  suffers  mainly  from  mental  derangement;  sometimes  he  has 
frequent  and  severe  rigors,  coming  on  at  intervals,  with  other  febrOe 
symptoms,  such  as  coated  tongue,  heat  and  dryness  of  sMn  alternating 
with  perspirations,  rapid  pulse  and  the  like.  In  other  cases  the  skin  is 
cool,  the  pulse  of  normal  rate,  and  there  is  total  absence  of  febrile  reaction. 

The  differences  of  symptoms  which  different  cases  present  are  no  doubt 
in  great  measure  attributable  to  differences  in  respect  of  the  depth  or  super- 
ficial extent  to  which  the  inflammatory  process  extends  within  the  skulL 
If  the  inflammation  be  limited  to  the  dura  mater,  even  should  this  become 
sloughy  and  pus  accumulate  between  it  and  the  bone,  the  symptoms  are  in 
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a  large  number  of  cases  undistingaisliable  from  those  due  to  otitis  alone. 
and  may  be  mioomplioated  with  fever.  Again,  if  the  inflammation  reach 
the  free  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  especially  if  pus  escape  into  the 
arachnoidean  cavity,  it  is  natural  .that  aggravated  brain-symptoms  should 
be  suddenly  excited,  that  fever  should  be  developed,  that  some  of  the 
nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain  should  become  implicated,  and  that  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  such  as  retraction  of  the 
head  and  pain  on  moving  it,  should  be  experienced.  Further,  if  abscesses 
form  in  the  contiguous  brain-substance,  symptoms  due  to  their  presence 
are  likely  to  arise.  When  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  involves 
thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  which  are  contained  in  its  laminae,  escape  of 
blood  from  contiguous  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  impeded.  The  most 
interesting  phenomena,  however,  are  those  which  are  referrible  to  the 
veins  of  the  face  and  neck  which  are  in  continuity  with  the  obstructed 
sinuses.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  veins  in  the  eyelids  and 
conjunctiva  of  the  affected  side  get  pretematurally  distended  with  blood ; 
or  that  inflammation  of  the  internal  jugular  in  the  neck  occurs,  with 
formation  of  deep-seated  abscesses  in  that  situation.  Optic  neuritis,  too, 
is  often  present.  Lastly  pyemia  is  not  unfrequent ;  and,  although  rigors 
may  be  caused  by  local  suppuration  or  by  effusion  of  pus  into  the  arach- 
noid, they  are  often  an  indication  that  the  affection  of  the  ear  has  become 
complicated  with  purulent  infection. 

It  may  be  added  :  that  the  pulse  is  hable  to  great  variations,  that  it 
may  be  accelerated,  or  of  normal  rate  throughout,  that  it  is  sometimes 
pretematurally  slow,  and  generally,  when  death  approaches,  becomes  very 
rapid  and  feeble ;  that  the  skin  is  sometimes  hot  and  dry,  but  often  per- 
spires profusely,  especially  towards  the  close,  and  that  generally  during 
the  course  of  the  disease  Trousseau's  '  tache  c4r4brale '  can  be  elicited ; 
that  the  tongue  differs  in  its  character,  is  often  natural,  but  tends  to  become 
coated,  and  with  the  approach  of  death  dry  and  brown ;  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  urine  and  fsces  is  often  performed  unconsciously  ;  and  that  in  the 
coarse  of  the  disease  symptoms  are  sometimes  reUeved  by  the  sudden  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  the  ear  or  even  from  the  nose. 

Death  is  usually  due  to  collapse  or  to  coma;  it  may,  however,  be 
caused  by  asphyxia,  or  be  traceable  to  the  effects  of  pyaemia.  Occasionally 
the  cerebral  symptoms,  developed  during  the  progress  of  otorrhcea,  and 
death,  are  due  not  to  the  ear-affection,  but  to  tubercular  meningitis 
arising  in  connection  with  it. 

2.  Pachymeningitis  of  the  cerebral  dura  mater. — The  symptoms  which 
attend  this  disease  are  exceedingly  vague,  and  none  the  less  so  that  it 
osaaUy  affects  aged  persons  in  a  state  of  imbecility  or  dementia.  It  has 
also  been  observed,  according  to  M.  Lancereaux,  in  cases  of  chronic  alco- 
holism and  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  symptoms  include  pain  in 
the  head,  vertigo,  failure  of  the  mental  powers,  and  gradually  increasing 
hemiplegia,  with  occasional  epileptiform  or  apoplectic  attacks,  in  one  of 
which  the  patient  probably  dies. 

8.  Acute  general  inflammation  of  the  theca  vertebralis,  such  as  results 
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from  its  perforation  by  a  bed-sore,  or  the  extension  of  inflammation  occa- 
sionally  foUowing  fracture  or  caries  of  the  spine,  is  sometimes  attended 
-with  marked  symptoms,  but  is  often  extremely  obscnre  in  its  indicationB. 
The  symptoms  which  may  be  looked  for  are :  pain  in  the  coarse  of  the 
spine,  sometimes  of  an  exceedingly  intense  character,  and  for  the  most 
part  liable  to  aggravation  by  any  movement,  voluntary  or  involuntaiy,  oi 
the  limbs,  trunk,  or  head  and  neck ;  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  with  perhaps 
twitching ;  and  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  loss  of  motor  power,  and 
probably  of  sensation,  and  of  control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum.  To 
these,  cerebral  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  superadded,  more  especially  de- 
lirium, convulsions,  and  coma.  Further,  there  may  be  tenderness  in  the 
course  of  the  spine,  due  partly  to  the  disease  within  it,  partly,  perchance, 
to  the  extension  of  suppuration  into  the  muscles  of  the  back.  In  cases 
of  sufficiently  long  duration  and  sufficient  intensity,  it  is  possible  that 
psoas  abscesses  may  be  discernible  by  palpation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poupart's  Ugament.  When  the  inflammation  is  due  to  the  extension  of 
bed-sores  which  have  become  developed  during  the  progress  of  paralytic 
or  other  diseases,  attended  with  impairment  of  the  mental  Acuities,  itt 
presence  is  almost  certain  to  be  overlooked.  Some  degree  of  febrile  dis- 
turbance will  probably  always  be  present. 

4<  Caries  of  the  vertebra,  even  when  it  is  attended  with  consideraUe 
displacement,  does  not  of  itself  usually  cause  paralysis.  The  paraplegia, 
indeed,  which  so  commonly  attends  the  disease,  is  almost  invariably  doe 
to  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  membranes  of  the  ond 
and  to  the  cord  itself,  and  to  pressure  caused  by  the  accumulation  of 
inflammatory  products. 

Among  the  early  symptoms  of  involvement  of  the  nervooB  contents  d 
the  spinal  canal  (in  addition  to  local  pain  and  tenderness,  and  possiblj 
angular  curvature,  indicative  of  the  bone  affection)  must  especially  be 
noticed  burning  pains  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  nerves  springing  fran 
the  imphcated  portion  of  the  cord.  These  pains,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  disease,  may  involve  the  nerves  of  one  or  both  shoolden 
or  arms,  or  one  or  both  great  sciatic  nerves,  or  certain  of  the  interoosUl 
nerves,  or  of  those  of  the  abdominal  walls.  They  are  liable  to  come  and 
go,  and  when  continuous  are  often  attended  with  exacerbations ;  more- 
over, there  may  be  hyperesthesia  in  the  area  of  their  distribution.  The 
sense  of  constriction,  often  likened  to  the  feeling  as  of  a  cord  dravB 
tightly  round  the  chest  or  abdomen,  which  is  so  commonly  complained 
of  by  paraplegic  patients,  belongs  to  the  same  category.  These  morbid 
sensory  phenomena  are  due  to  involvement  of  the  sensory  roots  of  qunal 
nerves,  which  generally  occurs  before  the  cord  itself  suffers ;  and  it  not 
unconomonly  happens  at  this  period  that  erythematous  or  vesicular 
eruptions  or  pemphigus  becomes  developed  in  the  area  of  distributian  of 
the  affected  nerves,  or  even  more  extensively.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  motor  branches  may  also  be  involved,  and  that  limited  motor 
paralysis  and  atrophy  of  muscles  may  ensue.  If  the  disease  occupy  some 
considerable  length  of  the  spinal  canal,  or  a  part  in  which  nerves  cmly 
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are  present,  the  several  phenomena  due  to  implication  of  nerves  alone 
may  become  pretty  widely  distributed.  Thas,  if  (as  not  unfrequently 
happens)  the  disease  occupy  the  situation  of  the  cervical  enlargement, 
there  may  be  hypertesthesia,  burning  pains,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  in- 
volving one  or  both  arms,  with  flaccidity  and  wasting  of  the  muscles, 
and  rapid  loss  of  faradic  contractility,  followed  after  a  time  by  anes- 
thesia and  complete  motor  paralysis  of  the  same  parts,  but  without  any 
involvement  whatever  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body ;  if  it  be  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Cauda  equina,  one  or  both  lower  extremities  will  probably  suffer 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  arms  in  the  former  instance.  In  either  case 
there  will  be  partial  or  total  absence  of  reflex  movements  in  the  affected 
limbs. 

After  a  time,  which  varies  in  different  cases,  symptoms  due  to  in- 
volvement of  the  cord  come  on.  These  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
numbness,  tipgling,  or  formication  in  the  affected  limbs,  together  with 
impairment  of  muscular  power.  The  latter  generally  increases  more 
or  less  rapidly  until  complete  motor  paralysis  is  established.  The  im- 
pairment of  sensation,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  most  part  remains 
stationary,  or  undergoes  amendment,  or  varies  from  time  to  time.  But 
it  may  of  course  go  on  to  absolute  anaesthesia.  As  a  rule,  the  muscles 
below  the  seat  of  disease,  even  if  there  be  total  abolition  of  sensation  and 
motion,  retain  their  natural  tonicity  and  plumpness ;  their  faradic  con- 
tractiUty  remains  normal  or  increases ;  and  reflex  movements  may  be 
mnch  more  readily  induced  in  them  than  in  health.  Such  movements, 
indeed,  are  often  provoked  by  the  contact  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  the 
passage  of  evacuations.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  marked  diminu- 
tion or  even  abolition  both  of  reflex  action  and  of  faradic  contractiUty. 
If  the  involvement  of  the  cord  persist,  the  ordinary  ascending  and  de- 
scending lesions  take  place,  the  former  along  the  posterior  median  columns, 
the  latter  along  the  lateral  columns.  The  progress  of  these  comphcations 
is  attended  with :  aggravation  of  reflex  phenomena,  and  especially  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  tremulous  movements,  lasting  for  a  few  seconds 
or  even  for  many  minutes  at  a  time  in  the  affected  limbs ;  the  super- 
vention from  time  to  time  of  clonic  or  tonic  spasms ;  and  gradually 
increasing  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  which  in  the  first  instance  goes  along 
with  extension  of  the  limbs,  but  at  a  later  period  with  flexion. 

The  symptoms  whidi  attend  the  form  of  paraplegia  under  consideration 
present  considerable  differences,  in  dependence  partly  upon  the  situation 
of  the  spinal  caries,  partly  upon  the  degree  in  wliich  the  cord  is  involved. 
Thus,  when  the  disease  is  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  one  lower  ex- 
tremity only  may  be  affected,  or  both  may  suffer  in  different  degrees,  or 
ihere  may  be  cross  paralysis,  with  loss  of  motion  on  one  side  and  impair- 
ment of  sensation  on  the  other ;  when  the  disease  is  in  the  neck  the  arms 
are  commonly  affected  prior  to  the  legs,  and  they  may  be  involved  un- 
equally ;  and,  even  when  legs  and  arms  are  all  impUcated,  the  paralytic 
phenomena  in  each  may  present  differences  both  in  degree  and  in  kind. 
Thus,  also,  while  the  rectum  and  bladder  are  often  little  if  at  all  compro- 
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mised  when  the  lambftr  or  lower  dorsal  region  is  affected,  want  of  control 
over  these  tisoera  is  usnal  when  the  disease  involves  the  upper  ianai  or 
cervical  region ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  latter  case  this  want  of  control  occasion- 
ally precedes  all  other  i>aralytic  symptoms.  Further,  when  the  cervical 
spine  is  the  seat  of  disease,  various  phenomena,  of  more  or  less  interest 
or  importance,  are  apt  to  be  sttperadded  to  the  simple  paraplegic  symp- 
toms, among  which  may  be  ennmerated  congh,  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
of  speech ;  difficulty  of  deglutition,  hiccough,  vomiting  and  gastralgia ; 
epileptic  attacks ;  permanent  slowness  of  the  pulse,  with  frequent  tendency 
to  faint ;  affection  of  the  pupils  of  one  or  both  eyes — in  the  first  instance 
dilatation,  at  a  later  period,  and  more  commonly,  contraction;  and 
especially  in  cases  in  which  pupil-changes  are  present  imilateral  at 
bilateral  sweating. 

The  prognosis  of  paraplegia  dependent  on  caries  of  the  vertebre  is,  so 
far  as  the  paralysis  is  concerned,  not  unfavourable ;  that  is  tq  say,  presum- 
ing that  the  patient  is  not  carried  off  by  the  effects  of  long-continued  sup- 
puration or  of  degenerative  changes  in  internal  organs,  by  rapid  extension 
of  inflammation  throughout  the  cord,  or  by  pulmonary  phthisis  or  other 
complications,  there  is  always  good  reason  for  anticipating,  in  a  case  that 
comes  early  imder  observation,  a  more  or  less  complete  restoration  of 
motion  and  of  sensation.  Cures  have  often  been  effected  in  patients  who 
had  been  completely  paralysed  for  one  or  two  years,  or  even  longer.  And. 
indeed,  it  has  been  shown  by  anatomical  evidence  that  substantial  recovery 
has  occurred  in  cases  in  which  the  cord  has  been  permanently  reduced  in 
diameter  by  pressure,  and  impaired  in  its  texture  by  interstitiid  growth,  or 
the  development  of  secondary  ascending  and  descending  lesions.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  those  patients  who  have  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebne  incur 
many  more,  and  more  serious,  risks  than  those  who  suffer  frt)m  dorsal 
caries ;  and  when  the  atlanto-axial  articulation  is  the  seat  of  disease, 
sudden  death  from  rupture  of  the  ligament  and  consequent  sudden  com- 
pression of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cord  is  to  be  dreaded.  Apart  from 
the  causes  of  death  which  have  already  been  enumerated,  parapkgir 
patients  are  apt  to  sink  from  the  effects  of  i  ed-sores  or  from  the  con- 
sequences of  vesical  and  renal  inflammation 

6.  The  symptoms  referrible  to  cervical  puthymemngitu  are  not  unlike 
those  which  sometimes  attend  cervical  caries.  The  affection  presents  tvo 
stages.  The  first,  or  painful  stage,  which  lasts  two  or  three  months,  b 
characterised  by  extremely  acute  pains  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  shooting 
thence  to  the  head  and  along  the  upper  extremities.  These  are  for  Ae 
most  part  constant,  but  liable  to  exacerbations.  The  pains  are  attended 
with  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  most  strikingly  manifested  in  those  of  the 
neck,  which  is  kept  fixed  in  a  position  identical  with  that  assumed  in 
cervical  caries.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  complains  o  formication. » 
sense  of  weight  in  the  limbs,  and  loss  of  muscular  power.  Bullous  erup- 
tions, too,  are  not  unfrequent.  The  above  phenomena  are  due  to  compres- 
sion and  irritation  of  the  nerves.  In  the  second  stage  the  nerves  become 
disorganised ,  and  the  spinal  cord  suffers.    The  pains  in  the  arms  now  cease. 
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l>at  the  muscles  become  paralysed  and  undergo  atrophy.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral 
and  especially  by  the  median  nerve  are  mainly  imphcated.  Consequently 
the  extensors  predominate  over  the  flexors,  and  the  hand  assumes  the  form 
of  a  daw.  This  pecuUarity,  though  not  special  to  cervical  pachymeningitis, 
is  special  to  it  among  diseases  of  spinal  origin  causing  muscular  atrophy. 
Subsequently  contractions  of  the  affected  hmbs  take  place,  and  arete  of 
total  anesthesia  appear  in  them  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  Later 
the  lower  extremities  become  paralysed  and  contracted,  but  they  do  not 
andergo  atrophy. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  dura 
mater  and  of  the  lesions  so  commonly  associated  with  them  is  on  the  whole 
unsatisfactory.  We  have,  as  a  rule,  httle  or  no  direct  influence  over  the 
progress  of  acute  internal  inflammation ;  and  chronic  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses occurring  in  deep-seated  parts  are  equally  seldom  amenable  to  direct 
treatment  unless  they  be  due  to  certain  specific  diseases. 

1.  If  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  circumscribed  suppura- 
tion between  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  or  in  the  parts  immediately  internal 
to  the  dura  mater,  the  question  of  aiding  the  escape  of  pus  will  naturally 
present  itself.  If,  therefore,  the  patient  have  a  scalp  wound,  or  be  suffering 
from  fracture,  necrosis,  or  syphihs  of  any  part  of  the  skull,  it  will  probably 
be  deemed  advisable  to  apply  the  trephine.  If  the  source  of  mischief  be  the 
ear,  that  organ  must  be  carefully  examined ;  if  there  be  evidence  of  accu- 
mulation of  matter  in  the  tympanum,  the  membrane,  assuming  it  to  be 
whole,  should  be  punctured  or  incised ;  if  it  be  already  perforated  and  the 
discharge  offensive,  the  cavity  should  be  washed  out  carefully  with  anti- 
septic solutions ;  if  there  be  evidence  oi  suppuration  in  the  soft  parts  about 
the  mastoid  process,  or  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  a  free  incision  should 
be  made ;  and,  farther,  if  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  pus  in 
the  mastoid  cells,  these  should  be  laid  open  by  the  trephine.  But  the  in- 
flammation is  not  always  suppurative ;  and  the  appUcation  of  leeches  over 
the  mastoid  process  or  in  its  vicinity  often  affords  reUef,  especially  in  the 
«arly  stage  of  the  disease,  and  may  possibly  tend  to  arrest  its  progress. 
Hot  fomentations  and  poultices  to  the  part  are  not  unfrequently  grateful  to 
the  patient,  and  they  may  be  rendered  more  so  by  the  addition  to  them  of 
opium,  belladonna,  aconite,  or  other  preparations  having  sedative  pro- 
perties. Evaporating  lotions  or  ice  to  the  head,  also  are  generally  service- 
able. As  regards  internal  treatment,  it  is  well  in  the  first  place  to  maintain 
free  action  of  the  bowels,  and  to  restrain  as  far  as  possible  sickness  or  other 
distressing  symptoms.  Iodide  of  potassium  may  also  be  administered. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  against  the  employment  of  narcotics  in  these 
cases ;  we  must  declare,  however,  that  we  have  often  seen  much  relief  to 
agony  and  restlessness  afforded  by  the  exhibition  of  largish  doses  of  lauda- 
num or  morphia,  and  never  any  injurious  consequences.  If  the  affection 
take  a  chronic  or  subacute  course,  it  may  be  well  to  administer  iron,  pre- 
ferably perhaps  the  syrup  of  the  iodide,  or  quinine,  or  cod-liver  oil,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  counter-irritants.    The  patient  should  of  course  be  kept 
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extremely  qttiet,  and  be  carefdily  watched,  and  Mb  diet  and  aecietionft 
ahonld  be  regulated. 

2.  The  treatment  of  cerebral  pachymeningitis  is  that  of  old  paralysis 
and  other  chronic  organic  lesions  of  the  brain. 

S.  For  the  local  treatment  of  general  acute  inflammation  of  the  tbeca 
vertebralis,  leeching,  fomeutations,  the  apphcation  of  ice,  and  counter- 
irritation  may  be  enumerated ;  but  more  important  perhaps  than  any  of 
these  is  the  maintenance  of  the  patient  at  perfect  rest,  either  on  his  back 
or  in  a  position  midway  between  the  back  and  side.  Iodide  of  potassium 
may  be  administered  here  as  in  the  former  case ;  but  tonics,  stimulants, 
and  opium  are  more  likely  to  be  of  service. 

4.  Paraplegia  from  vertebral  caries  must  be  treated  by  absolute  rest 
in  the  supine  position,  on  a  bed  specially  adapted  to  the  case,  and  with 
suitable  arrangements  for  the  discharge  of  the  patient's  evacuations 
without  the  need  of  movement.  And  this  rest  must  be  maintained  for  a 
considerable  period ;  indeed,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  a  period  of 
one  or  two  years  or  more  may  elapse  before  even  a  trace  of  returning 
muscular  power  can  be  observed.  In  addition,  counter-irritation  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  part  affected  appears  often  to  be  of  essential  service ; 
the  best  forms  are  issues,  which  should  be  kept  open,  or  the  actual  or 
galvanic  cautery,  applied  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  spine.  The  general 
health  of  the  patient  should  be  maintained  by  good  diet,  Btimolant^,  and 
tonics ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  supervention  of  bed- 
sores and  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  If  the  muscles  show  signs  of 
wasting  from  disuse,  the  employment  of  faradism  or  of  the  direct  curroit 
may  be  had  recourse  to — a  mode  of  treatment  which  may  also  be  boie- 
ficial  in  promoting  recovery  when  recovery  is  in  progress. 

5.  Spinal  pachymeningitis  should  be  treated  on  the  same  principles 
as  paraplegia  from  caries. 


m.  CEREBRAL  AND  SPINAL  MENINGITIS.       TUBERCULAB 

MENINGITIS.     {Acute  Bydrocephalus.) 

Cavsation. — The  causes  of  meningitis  are  various.  In  some  cases  it 
depends  on  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  adjacent  parts — from  the 
brain  or  cord,  firom  the  dura  mater  or  the  bones,  and  more  e8pe<»aUy  from 
the  internal  ear;  indeed  the  latter  affections  rarely  produce  cerebral  symp- 
toms without  involving  the  pia  mater  to  some  extent.  In  some  cases  it 
is  secondary  to  the  presence  of  adventitious  products,  such  as  miliary 
tubercles,  tumours,  and  apoplectic  clots.  It  may  be  the  result  of  injury  or 
of  direct  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  sometimes  of  idiopathic 
origin,  sometimes  due  to  pyaemia  or  to  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  some- 
times (as  apparently  in  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis^  produced  by 
contagion.  Tubercular  meningitis,  which  is  in  fiict  by  far  the  most 
common  form  of  cerebral  meningitis,  may  occur  at  any  date  between  eatij 
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in&Qcy  and  old  age.    It  is  probably  most  frequent  before  puberty ;  but  is 
common  up  to  thirty. 

Morbid  anatomy. — 1.  Cerebral  meniTigitis  is  characterised  essentially 
by  dilatation  and  hypersBinia  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  and  the 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  and  inflammatory  corpuscles  into  the  meshes 
of  the  subarachnoid  tissue.  The  first  naked-eye  evidence  of  inflammation 
is  the  presence  of  congestion,  which  often  assumes  a  patchy  character;  to 
this,  opahne  effusion  into  the  subarachnoid  tissue  succeeds ;  and  presently 
the  corpuscular  and  other  solid  products  accumulate,  at  first  more 
especially  on  either  side  of  the  larger  superficial  veins,  whence  they 
gradually  creep  over  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  and  into  the  depths 
of  the  sulci.  In  some  cases  the  yellowish  or  greenish  opaque  exudation 
here  referred  to  occupies  mainly  the  prismatic  intervals  situated  between 
contiguous  convolutions  and  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid;  in  some, 
where  it  has  spread  over  the  convexity  of  the  convolutions,  the  surface 
of  the  brain  becomes  mapped  out  into  a  series  of  rounded  or  irregular 
congested  area,  separated  firem  one  another  by  an  irregular  network  of 
inflammatory  exudation ;  in  some  cases,  again,  the  accumulation  is  so  con- 
siderable that  the  surface  is  uniformly  covered  with  it  and  the  sulci  are 
widely  distended.  This  exudation,  which  is  often  solid  like  an  ordinary 
fsJse  membrane,  occasionally  becomes  distinctly  purulent.  The  inflam- 
matory process,  which  is  limited  mainly  to  the  substance  of  the  pia  mater 
and  to  the  subarachnoid  tissue,  nevertheless  affects  to  a  greater  or  less  - 
extent  the  neighbouring  arachnoid  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  on  the  other.  The  accumulation  in  the  subarachnoid  tissue  tends 
to  expel  the  fluid  from  the  arachnoid  cavity;  and  in  cases  of  extensive  in- 
flammation this  fluid  wholly  disappears,  and  the  surface  of  the  brain 
becomes  sticky  and  almost  dry.  The  actual  appearance  in  such  cases  of 
inflammatory  products  on  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  or  within  its 
cavity  is  rare.  The  intimate  coimection  subsisting  between  the  vessels 
of  the  pia  mater  and  those  of  the  cerebral  cortex  renders  it  almost  essential 
that  these  should  share  in  any  process  which  involves  the  former.  And 
to  a  certain  extent  they  do  thus  share ;  they  become  dilated  and  congested, 
and  more  or  less  inflammatory  change  takes  place  in  the  brain-tissue 
enclosed  within  their  meshes. 

Inflammation  may  involve  any  part  of  the  pia  mater,  and  may  spread 
to  any  extent  over  it ;  indeed  meningitis,  like  erysipelas  and  many  other 
forms  of  inflammation,  has  a  marked  tendency  to  diffuse  itself  superficially. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  occupies  mainly  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres ; 
sometimes  mainly  the  base  of  the  brain ;  sometimes  mainly  the  surfftce  of 
the  cerebellum,  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata.  In  the  last  case  the 
inflammation  usually  spreads  along  the  spinal  cord.  It  frequently  also  in- 
volves the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid  plexuses ;  and,  probably  on  this 
account,  the  lateral  ventricles  usuaUy  get  distended  with  fluid.  Further 
the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles  is  often  rough  from  the  presence  of  minute 
granulations,  and  the  white  matter  around  the  ventricles  is  often  reduced 
to  a  pulp. 
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2.  Meningitis  due  to  tuberculosis  nearly  always  begms  at  the  base  cf 
the  brain,  is  often  limited  to  the  base,  and  is  generally  most  intense  thqre. 
It  differs  anatomically  from  simple  meningitis  in  the  presence  of  grey 
miliary  tubercles,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  downwards.    These 
may  be  so  few  in  number  or  so  minute  as  almost  to  defy  detection ;  they 
may  be  so  abmidant  as  to  form  large  gpranular  clusters,  or  irregular, 
cheesy  patches  of  considerable  extent  and  thickness.     They  commence  in 
connection  with  the  arterioles,  whose  chaimels  they  soon  obliterate,  and 
hence  congregate  especially  along  the  vessels.     They  are  found  mainly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  extending  thence  along  the 
fissures  of  Sylvius  to  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheres,  aronnd  the 
crura  cerebri  into  the  great  transverse  fissure  of  the  brain,  and  thence  to 
the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid  plexuses,  and  also  over  the  pons 
Varolii.    But  they  are  not  limited  to  these   situations.     They  seldmn 
involve  the  visceral  arachnoid,  or  appear  on  its  free  surface ;  they  toad, 
however,  to  become  developed  in  connection  with  the  small  vesseb  of  the 
cortex,  so  that  if  the  pia  mater  be  torn  away  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  these  vessels  with  tubercles  in  their  walls  are  often  also  torn  away, 
together  with  portions  of  the  cortical  matter  itself.     Not  nnfreqaentiy, 
indeed,  masses  of  tubercles  at  the  bottom  of  the  sulci  appear  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain.   Minute  superficial  hemorrhages  are  common 
in  this  condition.    When  tubercles  are  few  and  small,  they  may  sometimes 
.  be  recognised  by  the  finger  as  minute  hard  granules,  or  be  seen  on  holding 
up  detached  laminae  of  pia  mater  to  the  light ;    or  they  may  need  the 
microscope  for  their  discovery.    Dr.  Angell  Money  fin^  that  in  about 
one-third  of  the  fatal  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  there  are  miliary 
tubercles  in  the  choroid  coat  of  one  or  both  eyes.     He  finds  also  that 
choroidal  tubercles  are  sometimes  present,  associated  with  tubercles  oi 
other  parts,  even  when  there  is  no  meningeal  tubercle  whatever. 

8.  Spinal  meningitis  corresponds  essentially  in  all  its  characters  to 
the  description  which  has  been  given  above ;  moreover,  the  presence  oi 
tubercles  here  is  not  unfrequent.  They  occur  especially.  Dr.  Greenfield 
tells  us,  over  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  and  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — 1.  Cerebral  meningitis.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  any  practical  clinical  distinction  between  simple  and  tubercular 
meningitis ;  we  shall  include  them,  therefore,  in  a  common  description. 
Meningitis,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  children,  is  said  generally  to  be 
preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms  which  may  vary  in  their  duration  from 
a  week  or  two  to  some  months.  They  are  probably  only  observed  in  oases 
of  tubercular  meningitis,  and  are  referrible  in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that 
tubercles  are  already  in  process  of  development  in  the  meninges,  and  in 
some  degree  perhaps  to  the  presence  of  these  bodies  in  other  organs,  such 
as  the  lungs,  bowels,  and  serous  membranes.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
are  variously  described,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  no  distinctive 
characters.  The  child  perhaps  becomes  emaciated,  weak,  and  pallid,  loses 
appetite,  suffers  from  constipation,  is  irritable,  fretful,  sad,  indiqtoBed  to 
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play,  drowsy  in  the  daytime,  and  wakeful  at  night,  his  sleep  being  attended 
with  BtartingB  and  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  disturbed  by  dreams,  from 
which  he  wakes  up  frightened  and  screaming.  He  may  suffer  also  from 
febrile  disturbance.  Amongst  other  occasional  premonitory  symptoms 
may  be  mentioned  some  of  those  which  belong  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
established  disease,  especially  vertigo,  headache,  squinting,  sickness,  and, 
slowness  with  irregularity  of  pulse. 

The  symptoms  of  invasion,  whether  preceded  by  prodromata  or  coming 
•on  without  them,  are  exceedingly  various.  The  patient  complains :  in 
some  cases  of  pain  across  the  temples,  through  the  eyes,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  head,  which  is  more  or  less  persistent,  but  liable  to  paroxysmal  ex- 
acerbations ;  in  some  of  vomiting,  coming  on  frequently,  without  apparent 
caase  and  not  necessarily  attended  with  marked  impairment  of  appetite ;  in 
some  of  fever  of  irregularly  remittent  type,  attended,  it  may  be,  with  rigors ; 
in  some  of  double  vision.  Sometimes  the  first  indications  of  disease  are 
famished  by  dulness,  strangeness,  or  wildness  of  manner,  by  impairment 
of  memory  or  defect  of  speech,  or  by  the  collective  symptoms  which 
characterise  the  early  stage  of  delirium  tremens.  Sometimes  the  attack 
is  ashered  in  by  an  epileptic  seizure. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually  divided  into  three  stages,  which 
in  typical  cases  are  often  fairly  well  marked.  The  first  stage,  which 
includes  the  invasion,  is  generally  characterised  by  fever,  elevation  of 
temperature,  increased  rate  of  pulse,  and  the  phenomena  of  nervous  irri- 
tation ;  the  second  stage  is  usually  attended  with  diminution  or  cessation 
of  fever,  slowness  of  pulse,  or  the  phenomena  of  commencing  paralysis ; 
Ihe  third  stage,  or  that  of  collapse,  is  the  stage  usually  of  convulsions  and 
coma,  during  which  also  febrile  symptoms  not  unfrequently  again  manifest 
themselves  and  the  pulse  becomes  extremely  rapid. 

The  first  stage  is  ushered  in  for  the  most  part  with  various  combina- 
tions of  the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  and  is  generally  attended  with 
elevation  of  temperatiure — febrile  exacerbations,  often  associated  with 
rigors,  coming  on  irregularly  and  sometimes  several  times  a  day ;  ac- 
celeration alternating  with  slowness  of  pulse ;  headache,  which  is  often 
so  severe  that  the  patient  screams  out  with  it,  or  supports  his  head  with 
his  hands,  and  which  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  tenderness  of 
the  scalp  and  neuralgic  pains  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  extending,  it  may  be, 
to  the  limbs ;  nausea  and  vomiting ;  constipation ;  disturbed  sleep  or 
sleeplessness ;  sadness  and  taciturnity,  or  querulousness,  or  tendency  to 
delirium.  To  these  symptoms  are  not  unfrequently  added  hypertesthesia, 
tremulousness  and  muscular  debility,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound, 
hemiopia,  illusive  appearances,  double  vision  or  squinting  from  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs,  and  contracted  pupils.  In  this  stage  young 
children  are  generally  fretful,  peevish,  agitated  at  the  approach  of 
strangers,  and  resentful  at  the  attentions  of  the  nurse  or  mother,  and  not 
nnfrequently  even  now  utter  the  characteristic  hydrocephalic  cry. 

In  the  second  stage  the  patient  becomes  comparatively  quiet,  and 
passes  into  a  drowsy  condition ;  his  temperature  for  the  most  part  falls 
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somewhat,  and,  though  generally  still  a  degree  or  two  above  the  noimal, 
may  sink  to  the  normal,  or  even  below  it ;  and  his  pnlse  becomes  slower 
than  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  irr^ular.  The  transiticm 
from  unrest  to  rest,  and  the  subsidence  of  fever,  give  a  delusive  aspect  of 
convalescence.  In  this  stage  the  cephalalgia,  the  exaltation  of  the  senses 
.of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  the  nausea  and  sickness,  and  the  irritability 
of  temper,  or  sadness,  or  moroseness,  all  subside,  and  the  patient  becomes 
apathetic.  He  perhaps  sleeps  continuously,  and  is  roused  with  difficulty 
to  put  out  his  tongue  or  take  nourishment ;  he  probably  does  not  refuse 
food,  but  he  does  not  ask  for  it ;  nor  does  he  trouble  himself  to  restrain 
his  evacuations.  His  breathing,  like  his  pulse,  is  irregular,  and  charac- 
terised by  a  series  of  rapid  respirations,  followed  by  long  intervals  of 
complete  apncea.  It  is  during  this  period  that  certain  other  phencnnena 
are  peouUarly  apt  to  be  present — to  come  on  for  the  first  time,  or  to 
undergo  aggravation.  The  hydrocephalic  cry,  in  children  especially,  now 
becomes  a  marked  feature  of  the  case ;  it  is  uttered  at  frequent  but 
irregular  intervals.  The  following  is  Trousseau's  description  of  it : — '  He 
groans  from  time  to  time,  opens  his  eyes  wide,  which  shine  as  they  do 
in  persons  who  are  drunk.  His  fiEKie,  which  is  usually  extremely  pale, 
flushes  for  a  second  or  two ;  then  he  closes  his  eyes  again,  and  resumes 
his  former  aspect.  Generally,  as  he  thus  opens  his  eyes,  and  as  his  ftee 
colours  up,  the  child  utters  a  sharp  plaintive  cry,  which  is  perfectly 
characteristic'  The  face,  which  is  generally  pallid,  is  liable  to  sudden 
temporary  flushes,  and  the  tache  c4r6brale  is  easily  produced.  Retrac- 
tion of  the  abdomen  is  almost  always  present.  During  this  stage  the 
patient  is  apt  to  roll  his  head  from  side  to  side,  to  move  his  hands  and 
arms  restlessly,  to  wave  them  or  throw  them  about,  to  pluck  at  the  bed- 
clothes, or  to  pick  his  nose,  lips,  or  ears,  and  to  perform  various  other 
movements ;  he  may  sufiier  from  quiet  delirium,  or  present  partial  con- 
vulsive movements  of  his  face  or  limbs ;  his  pupils  may  get  dilated  or 
unequal,  and  irresponsive  to  light ;  sight  may  &il ;  and  paralysis  may 
come  on,  especially  ptosis,  paralytic  strabismus,  paralysis  of  the  portio 
dura  or  hypoglossal,  or  hemiplegia. 

The  third  stage  is  characterised  by  the  supervention  of  convulsionB  and 
coma,  or  of  coma  alone.  The  patient,  who  could  hitherto  be  roused  with 
more  or  less  ease,  now  scarcely  responds  to  any  external  influence.  He 
is  anaesthetic,  deaf,  blind,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  probably  unequal,  and 
react  slowly  or  not  at  all  to  hght.  Sometimes  inflammation  or  ulceration 
of  the  cornea  takes  place.  Paralysis  has  become  more  pronounced  either 
in  certain  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,-  or  on  one  side  of  the  body.  He 
still,  however,  rolls  his  head  about ;  still  has  subsultus  or  tremors,  or 
picks  at  the  bed-clothes ;  still  utters  the  distressing  cry  peculiar  to  the 
disease.  The  respirations  get  more  frequent  and  irregular.  The  pulse 
may  still  remain  below  the  normal  rate,  but  more  usually  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  and  feeble.  The  temperature  for  the  most  part  riaes, 
especially  in  the  internal  organs  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  limbs  get  oold  and 
dusky,  while  the  trunk  and  viscera  are  burning  hot.    Bat  the  temperature 
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daring  this  stage  is  liable  to  great  variety  :  in  one  case  it  rises  rapidly  as 
death  approaches;  in  another  it  remains  elevated  two,  three,  or  four 
degrees  above  the  natural  standard ;  while  in  yet  another  it  £eJ1s  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees,  or  more,  below  it.  The  cheeks  are  alternately  pale  and 
flashed,  and  the  surface  bathed  in  sweat.  The  tongue,  which  during  the 
earlier  stages  may  have  been  natural,  or  may  have  presented  more  or  less 
whitish  fur  upon  its  surface,  in  the  third  stage  generally  becomes  thickly 
coated,  dry,  and  brown,  and  the  teeth  get  covered  with  sordes.  Convul- 
sions, as  a  rule,  are  now  frequent,  sometimes  incessant,  sometimes  slight, 
sometimes  violent,  sometimes  limited  to  the  face  or  to  the  hands,  some- 
times unilateral,  sometimes  general.  They  are  apt  to  increase  in  severity 
as  the  &tal  end  approaches  ;  and  the  patient,  who  always  dies  comatose 
and  sometimes  collapsed,  is  not  unfrequently  carried  off  in  a  convulsion. 

In  addition  to  the  delusive  appearance  of  amendment  which  charac- 
terises the  beginning  of  the  second  stage,  it  is  not  uncommon,  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  stage,  for  the  patient  to 
wake  up,  as  it  were,  from  his  semi-coma  or  coma,  to  recognise  his  friends, 
and  to  take  an  interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  him.  The  amendment 
may  last  a  day  or  two,  and  may  recur,  and  is  apt  not  unnaturally  to  raise 
the  hopes  both  of  the  friends  and  of  the  medical  attendant.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  hopes  are,  almost  without  exception,  doomed  to 
speedy  disappointment,  and,  sooner  or  later,  all  the  symptoms  return, 
become  aggravated,  and  death  ends  the  scene.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact 
not  only  that  temporary  recovery  occasionally  takes  place,  but  that 
patients  who  present  distinct  symptoms  of  meningitis  now  and  then 
recover  permanently. 

The  duration  of  cerebral  meningitis  is  very  uncertain.  It  is  generally 
from  one  to  three  weeks,  and  not  unfrequently  about  a  fortnight.  It  may 
be  only  three  or  four  days.  The  different  stages  also  which  have  been 
ennmerated  vary  in  duration,  both  actually  and  relatively,  and  in  all  oases 
the  transition  from  one  to  another  is  quite  gradual. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  although  there  is  a  common 
tendency  for  the  progress  of  meningitis  to  divide  itself  into  successive  stages, 
and  although  these  successive  stages  have  a  tendency  to  assume  such  cha- 
racters as  have  been  above  assigned  to  them,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease  diverge  widely  from  the 
type.  No  disease,  indeed,  is  more  protean  in  its  features  than  meningitis, 
probably  none  simulates  so  many  other  disorders.  In  some  cases,  as  for 
example  when  meningitis  compUcates  acute  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  or  other 
inflammatory  affections,  the  only  indication  of  what  proves  to  be  extensive 
meningitis  may  be  the  supervention  of  drowsiness,  coma,  and  collapse 
daring  the  day  or  two  preceding  death.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  even 
when  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  uncomplicated,  drowsiness  and 
coma  are  the  only  symptoms  ever  recognised.  In  many  oases  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease  is  mistaken  for  inebriation  or  delirium  tremens ;  and 
indeed  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  are  not  unfrequently,  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  dnration,  almost  exact  counterparts  of  those  of  delirium  tremens. 
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In  other  cases  the  symptoms  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  enteric 
fever,  and  in  children  to  that  vague  and  micertain  malady  iriiieh  is  com- 
monly termed  '  gastric  fever ' — especially  to  those  cases  of  these  affeetioDS 
in  which  the  accustomed  diarrhoeais  replaced  by  constipation,  uidthe  abdo- 
men £u1s  to  present  its  ordinary  flatulent  distension,  while  at  the  same  time 
nervous  phenomena,  such  as  headache,  sleeplessness,  irritability,  and  de- 
lirium prevail.  In  other  cases,  again,  meningitis  presents  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  general  tuberculosis ;  it  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  gBoeal 
tuberculosis  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  involvement  of  the  snrboe  of 
the  brain,  and  that  hence  the  supervention  of  meningitis  in  the  course  of 
the  general  disease  should  not  be  overlooked.  Sometimes  the  pati«it, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  malady  up  to  the  occurrence  of  coma,  is 
in  a  condition  of  mild  dehrinm  ;  occasionally,  but  much  more  rarely,  he 
is  in  a  state  of  maniacal  excitement ;  sometimes  epileptic  convuMcms  pre- 
dominate ;  sometimes  he  is  sensible  from  first  to  last.  In  acme  instances 
headache  and  vomiting  never  present  themselves ;  in  some  the  tempem- 
ture  scarcely  ever  rises  above  the  normal ;  in  some  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  affection  of  the  optic  discs ;  in  some  distinct  paralysis  never  occurs ; 
in  some  paralytic  phenomena  form  the  most  striking  featoiee  of  the 
malady.     The  hydrocephalic  cry  may  never  be  uttered. 

Still,  however  obscure  the  case  may  be,  there  is  almost  always  some- 
thing during  its  prc^ess  which  reveals  to  the  observant  practitioner  its 
fatal  character.  The  cloven  foot  shows  itself.  There  is  vomiting  withoat 
obvious  cause,  or  fever  of  a  certain  character,  or  retraction  of  the  bead,  or 
hyperesthesia  ;  or  there  is  some  affection  of  the  pupils,  or  some  temporary 
or  permanent  paralysis,  even  though  it  be  limited  to  the  levator  palpebrc 
or  one  of  the  ocular  muscles  ;  or  there  is  some  convulsive  movement,  or 
the  characteristic  distressful  cry,  or  some  peculiar  change  in  the  mental 
condition  ;  or  the  respirations  are  characteristically  irregnlar ;  or  the 
muscular  debility  and  tremnlousness  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other 
symptoms  generally  exhibited ;  or  optic  neuritis  is  present,  and  otUax  even 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  patient's  illness ;  and  generally  also  Trous- 
seau's tache  c6r6brale,  a  phenomenon,  however,  of  little  importance,  can 
be  readily  developed.  This  consists  in  the  speedy  appearance  and  long 
duration  of  a  comparatively  wide  blush  of  redness  in  the  course  of  a  line 
made  by  drawing  the  finger-nail  or  the  point  of  a  pencil  along  the  skin, 
more  especially  on  the  fEice,  abdomen,  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh. 
Since  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  meningitis  are  of  tubercular  origin, 
accuracy  of  diagnosis  may  often  be  insured  by  careful  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  patient,  and  by  careful  examination  of  his  lungs  and  other 
organs  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  tubercular  disease  in  them.  As  we 
have  already  pointed  out  tubercles  of  the  choroid  are  by  no  means  un- 
common ;  but  they  are  seldom  recognisable  during  life. 

The  great  variableness  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  meningitis 
becomes  easy  of  explanation  when  we  look  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
disease,  and  consider  how  many  parts  are  liable  to  suffer,  and  how  nn- 
equally  they  may  be  involved.     We  have  seen  that  the  morbid  process 
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especially  if  it  be  of  tuberoalar  origin,  is  pecoliarly  apt  to  invade  the 
cortical  sabstanoe  of  the  brain.  What  wonder  that  mental  phenomena 
and  convalsions  should  ensne,  and  that  these  shonld  vary  largely  in  their 
details  in  different  cases  ?  We  have  seen  how  almost  invariably  the  base 
of  the  brain  suffers  more  than  other  parts,  and  how  the  nerves  are  con- 
sequently liable  to  be  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process.  What  wonder 
that  hypersBSthesia  and  paralysis,  variable  as  to  their  seat  and  degree, 
should  be  present  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  lateral  ventricles  are  apt  to 
get  distended  with  fluid,  their  parietes  softened  and  compressed.  Is  it 
remarkable  that,  when  these  changes  take  place,  coma  and  paralysis  are 
of  common  occurrence  ? 

2.  Spinal  meningitis. — The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  pia  mater  differ  but  little  from  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
inflammation  of  the  theca  vertebialis,  and  necessarily  have  some  re- 
semblance to  those  developed  in  the  course  of  myelitis.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  symptoms  which  occur  in  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  are  really 
due  to  the  extension  of  disease  to  the  pia  mater ;  and  many  of  those  of 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  are  essentially  referrible  to  involvement  of 
the  subjacent  nervous  matter. 

When  any  considerable  length  of  pia  mater  is  affected,  more  or  less 
fever  of  a  remittent  character,  and  possibly  attended  with  rigors,  will  very 
likely  be  present.  There  will  probably  also  be  anorexia,  thirst,  and  ab- 
normal rapidity  of  pulse.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pulse  is  slow.  The 
patient  most  likely  complains  of  pain  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  not  much 
increased  by  simple  pressure,  but  greatly  aggravated  and  sometimes 
amounting  to  unendurable  agony  when  either  muscular  movements  are 
performed  or  the  spinal  column  is  bent  or  twisted.  There  is  generally 
rigidity  of  the  voluntary  muscles — the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  neck,  being  chiefly  affected,  and  the  head  consequently 
retracted ;  the  elbows  are  apt  to  stand  out  from  the  body,  and  the  fore- 
arms and  hands  to  be  somewhat  flexed ;  the  lower  extremities  are  probably 
similarly  affected ;  the  jaws  are  often  firmly  closed,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
fitce  contracted  so  as  to  give  to  the  expression  the  well-known  risus  sar- 
donicus.  Further,  sudden  twitches  and  spasms  of  a  tetanic  character 
are  apt  to  occur  from  time  to  time,  not  only  in  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
which  becomes  consequently  a  little  more  arched,  but  in  those  of  the 
limbs  and  head  and  neck.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  complains  of  pain, 
not  merely  in  the  back,  but  also  in  the  head,  and  especially  in  the  ex- 
tremities, into  which  it  shoots  in  sudden  paroxysms,  which  are  excited 
whenever  he  executes  any  movement,  or  his  muscles  are  forcibly  dis- 
turbed by  the  hands  of  the  attendant.  There  is  not  unfrequently  also 
hyperesthesia. 

Partly  mingled  with  these  phenomena,  but  more  especially  superven- 
ing upon  them,  is  impairment  of  voluntary  movement  and  sensation ;  the 
patient  loses  more  and  more  the  power  over  those  limbs  which  correspond 
to  or  are  below  the  seat  of  lesion ;  and  he  loses  also,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  control  over  the  rectum  and  bladder.    Indeed  incontinence  of 
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urine  and  feeces  is  apt  to  take  place  even  when  paralysis  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  very  slight,  and  while  at  the  same  time  the  patient's  mental 
faculties  appear  to  be  intact.  Tingling,  formication,  or  numbness  is  not 
unfreqnently  present.  If  the  disease  involve  the  higher  part  of  the  spnal 
pia  mater  and  that  of  the  medulla,  difficulty  of  respiration,  speedi,  degin- 
tition,  and  mastication  may  be  present.  Priapism  and  increased  irrita- 
bility of  the  excito-motor  functions  are,  though  rarely,  observed.  Vertigo, 
headache,  slight  delirium,  and  other  cerebral  phenomena  generally  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  malady,  especially  if  the  meningitis  extend  from  the 
spine  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 

The  main  features  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  :  pain  along  the  spine 
and  shooting  into  the  extremities,  especially  aggravated  by  movement ; 
hj'persesthesia ;  rigidity  with  occasional  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
voluntary  muscles ;  and  want-  of  power  over  the  rectum  and  bladder. 
Absolute  paralysis  is  rare,  and  absolute  anesthesia  still  rarer.  Indeed 
the  patient,  who  has  probably  been  for  some  days  confined  to  his  bed, 
apparently  unable  to  move,  and  suffering  agony  when  involuntary  or  other 
movements  are  effected,  and  exerting  no  control  whatever  over  his  evaeu- 
Ations,  will  sometimes  suddenly,  in  his  restlessness,  agony  or  delizinm, 
sit  up  in  bed,  or  even  get  out  of  bed  and  pace  the  room. 

The  commencement  of  the  disease,  especially  if  it  be  secondary  to  any 
other  serious  malady,  is  often  insidious  and  obscure.  And  even  when  it 
is  of  purely  idiopathic  origin,  the  symptoms  may  be  so  slightly  pronounced 
during  the  first  three  or  four  days  that  the  patient  refuses  to  go  to 
bed,  and  in  some  cases  goes  on  with  his  usual  avocations.  The  initial 
«ymptoms  are  not  unfrequently  pain,  usually  supposed  to  be  rheumatic, 
in  the  course  of  the  spine  and  of  the  nerves  which  are  given  off  from  it, 
increased  by  movement,  febrile  disturbance,  restlessness,  irritability  of 
temper,  and  sleeplessness. 

Spinal  meningitis  is  a  very  &tal  malady,  and  although  doubtless  some 
persons  recover  from  it,  the  great  majority  die,  succumbing  for  the  most 
part  between  the  third  or  fourth  day  and  the  third  or  fourth  week.  Most 
deaths,  however,  occur  within  the  week,  and  are  due  either  to  asphyxia 
or  to  asthenia,  the  latter  often  being  promoted  by  the  rapid  supervention 
«f  bed-sores  and  other  complications. 

Treatment. — Cerebral  meningitis  for  the  most  part  defies  all  medical 
treatment ;  still,  as  recovery  certainly  takes  place  occasionally,  even  when 
it  is  of  tubercular  origin,  it  behoves  us  to  give  some  care  to  the  manage- 
ment of  all  cases  of  the  kind  that  come  under  our  charge.  The  patioat 
should  be  placed  in  a  room  sufficiently  darkened  to  be  grateful  to  his  irri- 
table eyesight,  sufficiently  quiet  to  prevent  all  auditory  disturbance,  and 
at  the  same  time  cool  and  well  ventilated.  He  should  be  carefully  watched 
by  a  quiet  and  judicious  attendant.  Everything  indeed  should  be  done  to 
avoid  the  infliction  of  discomfort  on  the  hypersesthettc  senses,  to  calm 
irritability,  and  to  promote  rest.  If  the  limbs  be  cold,  they  should  be 
kept  at  an  equable  temperature  by  means  of  flannel  or  other  warm  clothing. 
The  headache  which  is  so  often  present  may  be  relieved  by  the  tempomy 
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-application  of  evaporating  lotions,  or  ice,  to  the  forehead  or  shaven  scalp ; 
and,  for  the  same  and  other  pui^ses,  it  may  even  be  advisable  to  apply 
leeches  behind  the  ears,  or  blisters  or  other  counter-irritants  to  the  temples, 
scalp,  or  back  of  the  neck.  Leeches,  however,  as  a  role,  should  only  be 
used  early  in  the  disease.  The  number  to  be  employed,  and  the  amount 
of  blood  to  be  removed,  must  be  determined  partly  by  the  age  of  the 
patient,  partly  by  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus,  if  the 
meningitis  occur  in  a  healthy-looking  adult,  free  removal  of  blood  even 
by  venesection  will  be  well  borne,  and  may  be  highly  beneficial.  In  a 
yonng  child  two  or  three  leeches  are  generally  ample.  The  relief  of  head 
symptoms  is  often  attended  with  alleviation  of  sickness.  But  this  may 
sometimes  be  treated  directly  with  advantage  by  the  administration  of 
either  ice,  bismuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  oxalate  of  cerium,  or  other  remedies 
which  are  ordinarily  given  to  assuage  sickness.  It  is  generally  highly 
important  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  open,  and  this  (in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  obstinacy  of  the  constipation)  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult 
to  effect.  Enemata  may  be  resorted  to;  but  it  is  generally  better  to  give 
purgatives  by  the  mouth,  and  especially  to  give  those  which  are  not  likely 
to  upset  the  stomach.  Sir  T.  Watson  recommends  as  the  best  purgatives 
for  children  calomel  and  jalap,  or  calomel  and  scammony.  Castor  oil 
also  generally  agrees  weU  with  children.  In  the  case  of  adults  purgation 
should  be  actively  employed.  Amongst  special  remedies  may  be  enume- 
rated :  first,  simple  saline  or  febrifuge  medicines,  which  doubtless  have 
little  efficacy ;  and  second,  iodide  of  potassium,  which  is  probably  advo- 
cated rather  on  theoretical  grounds  than  from  actual  experience  of  its 
value.  Opium  is  generally  considered  to  be  contra-indicated ;  we  must 
confess,  however,  that  we  have  not  unfirequently  administered  it  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  meningitis,  not  only  without  obvious  injury  to  the 
patient,  but  with  manifest  reUef  to  his  irritability  and  insomnia.  Fluid 
nutriment  should  be  administered  in  small  quantities,  and  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Prophylactic  measures  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  case  of 
either  children  or  adults  in  whom  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  supervention 
of  meningitis.  Their  studies  or  other  mental  labours  should  be  inter- 
mitted ;  they  should  be  kept  quiet,  in  mind  and  body,  should  keep  early 
hoars,  be  removed  (if  need  be)  to  some  healthy  locaUty,  occupy  well-ven- 
tilated rooms,  have  ample  wholesome  nourishment,  and  be  placed  under 
a  course  of  cod  liver  oil  and  tonics.  Further,  all  their  functional  disturb- 
ances should  have  due  attention  paid  to  them,  sickness  should  be  obviated, 
constipation  overcome. 

Adults  as  a  rule  may  be  treated  far  more  actively  than  children,  and 
those  who  are  non-tubercular  far  more  actively  than  those  who  are  tuber- 
cular. For  such  patients  the  main  remedies  during  the  attack  consist  in 
cold  to  the  head,  leeching  behind  the  ears,  and  active  purgation. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  spinal  meningitis,  it  is  essential :  that  the 
patient  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture  on'a  suitable  bed ;  that  he  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean  and  dry;  that  all  parts  Uable  to  bed-sores  be 
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defended  &om  the  effects  of  pressure ;  and  that  the  oonditicm  of  his 
bladder  and  bowels  be  carefolly  watched,  and  the  bladder,  if  neoeasuj, 
relieved  periodically  by  the  catheter.  In  other  respects  the  remedial 
measures  to  be  employed  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  supposed  to  be 
serYiceable  in  cerebral  meningitis. 


IV.  ENCEPHALITIS  AND  MYELITIS. 
Inflammation  and  Suppuration  of  the  Brain  and  Cord. 

Causation. — The  circumstances  which  determine  acute  inflammation 
in  the  brain  and  cord  are,  like  those  which  cause  inflammation  elsewhere, 
very  various.  In  most  cases  it  is  due  to  extension  from  without :  spread- 
ing directly  from  the  pia  mater,  or  (in  most  cases  in  which  pus  is  ex- 
travasated  into  its  cavity)  from  the  arachnoid ;  or  following  upon  inflam- 
mation originating  in  the  dura  mater  or  the  bones  of  the  skull  or  spine ; 
or  referrible  to  the  direct  spread  in  depth  of  erysipelatoos  and  other  like 
affections  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues.  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
encephalitis  or  myelitis  arises  from  the  influence  of  some  irritating  mass, 
such  as  a  clot,  tumour,  parasite,  or  patch  of  softening  situated  in  the 
nervous  substance  or  implicating  it  from  without.  It  is  a  common  con- 
sequence of  injuries,  even  if  these  be  unattended  with  fracture.  It  is 
sometimes  referrible  to  pyeemia.  And  occasionally  it  seems  to  be  an  idio- 
pathic affection,  due  to  exposure  or  to  causes  which  we  fail  to  recognise. 

Morbid  anatomy. — 1.  Encephalitis.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
inflammation  occasionally  involves  the  great  bulk  of  the  brain,  as  it  cer- 
tainly sometimes  does  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord  in  no  inoonsidenble 
proportion  of  its  length.  The  cases  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  believed 
to  have  been  present  are  those  in  which  the  general  substance  of  the 
brain  has  been  found  after  death  much  congested  and  softened,  and  in 
which  the  inflammatory  process  if  present  at  all  must  have  been  in  qnite 
its  initial  stage.  The  condition,  in  fact,  has  differed  little  from  what  is 
seen  in  general  congestion  of  the  organ,  as  it  is  sometimes  observed  in 
fatal  cases  of  epilepsy,  delirium  tremens,  or  simstroke.  In  most  cases  of 
encephalitis  the  inflammation  is  of  limited  extent,  occupying  sometimes 
tracts  of  grey  matter,  sometimes  tracts  of  white,  and  often  involving 
portions  of  both.  In  some  instances  a  single  patch  is  present,  in  some 
there  are  several ;  and  their  sizes  and  forms  vary  within  wide  limits.  If, 
however,  they  be  not  determined  as  to  shape  and  extent  by  the  &ct  of 
their  being  secondary  to  some  clot  or  other  adventitious  mass,  or  to 
meningeal  inflammation,  they  tend  to  assume  a  roundish  or  ovoid  form, 
rendered  more  or  less  irregular  by  the  configuration  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
brain  and  the  arrangement  of  its  parts.  The  changes  which  mark  the 
early  stage  of  acute  inflammation  are  more  or  less  circumscribed  con- 
gestion, effusion  of  fluid  and  other  inflammatory  products,  and  softening. 
The  tissues  of  the  affected  part  are  swollen  and  pulpy,  and  genersDy 
admit  of  being  readily  washed  away  under  the  impulse  of  a  stream  of 
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vater,  lesving  a  shreddy  excavation  behiad.  The  redness  is  more  or  less 
intense  according  to  the  quantitative  relation  the  congested  vessels  have 
to  the  amount  of  exudation,  and  is  generally  patchy.  Sometimes  small 
extravasations  of  blood  occur.  Further,  more  or  less  congestion  and 
cedema,  together  ^th  some  yellowness  of  tint,  may  generally  be  observed 
in  the  surrounding  tissues. 

With  the  progress  of  the  inflammatory  process,  exudation-corpuscles 
or  pus-cells  aooumolate  in  the  affected  district,  which  gradually  loses  its 
congested  aspect  and  gets  yellowish  or  greenish,  and  less  and  less  con- 
sistent. Presently  the  central  portion  becomes  difiSuent,  and  an  abscess 
forms;  the  pus  of  which  is  thick,  glairy,  yellowish  or  greenish,  and 
occasionally  offensive,  and  the  parietes  of  which  are  constituted  by  the 
still  sohd  but  soft  and  breaking-down  tissue.  Occasionally  the  abscess 
becomes  encysted,  the  capsule  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  microscopical  characters  of  the  inflamed  patches 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  stage  at  which  the  process  has  arrived. 
In  the  earUer  periods  there  may  be  observed :  vascular  changes  with 
aoonmulation  of  leucocytes  in  the  peri- vascular  sheaths ;  destruction  of 
the  nervous  elements— the  myeline  of  the  nerve-tubules  breaking  up 
into  globules  of  various  sizes ;  and  development  of  granule-cells.  Some- 
what later,  the  degenerating  tissue  becomes  loaded  with  pus-corpuscles. 
In  the  folly-formed  abscesses,  the  puriform  matter  is  not  nnfrequently 
foimd  devoid  of  pus  or  other  cells,  and  comprising  only  fatty  matter  and 
debris  of  tissue. 

Abscesses  of  the  brain  are  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  are 
mostly  solitary.    When  multiple,  they  are  almost  always  pysemic.     The 
abfloeeses  of  most  interest  to  the  physician  are  those  which  are  secojidary 
to    disease  of  the  ear,  nose,  orbit,  or  other  parts  of  the  skull.    When 
secondary  to  ear-disease,  they  occur  either  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
middle  or  posterior  cerebral  lobe,  or  in  the  corresponding  lateral  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum,  or  somewhat  more  rarely  in  the  pons  Varolii.    In  most 
instances  the  sorbce  of  the  bone  is  carious,  the  dura  mater  over  it  is 
softened  and  inflamed,  and  the  abscess  is  situated  in  a  diseased  patch  of 
brain,  which  has  become  adherent ;   but  occasionally  the  dura  mater 
remains  apparently  healthy,  and  the  abscess  moreover  is  separated  from 
the  snr&ce  by  a  layer  of  healthy-looking  brain-substance.     The  explana- 
tion of  this  fiftct  is  not  clear ;  but  it  is  generally  assumed  to  be  due  to  the 
plu^ling  of  some  of  the  vessels  passing  from  the  sinuses  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  or  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  along  them. 
According  to  Sir  W.  Gull's  and  Dr.  Sutton's  statistics,  it  appears  that 
al>0cefl8e8  occur  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  brain ;  and  that,  although 
any  part  may  be  their  seat,  they  are  most  common  in  the  middle  cerebral 
lo1>es.    The  presence  of  an  abscess  of  medium  or  large  size  in  the  sub- 
stanoe  of  the  brain  causes  general  enlargement  of  the  lobe  or  part  in 
■w^liieh  it  ocoors,  with  flattening  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  brain  over  it  and 
in  its  vicinity,  obliteration  of  the  sulci,  and  displacement  of  the  snbarach- 
moiid  fluid.    An  occasional  result  of  abscess  is  its  extension,  by  bursting  or 
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by  gradaal  erosion,  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  or  into  one  of  tihe 
ventricles,  or  its  discharge  externally  through  the  ear  or  nose. 

2.  Myelitis. — Inflammation  of  tiie  substance  of  the  cord  is  attended 
-with  similar  changes  to  those  above  described.  When  secondary  to  disease 
of  the  membranes  it  first  involves  the  white  substance,  and  only  sabae- 
quently,  and  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  extends  to  the  central  gxey 
columns.  Idiopathic  inflammation,  however,  mostly  affects  primarQy 
and  principally  the  grey  matter.  It  results  in  softening  of  the  nervons 
tissues,  with  a  much  more  marked  liability  to  the  extravasation  of  blood 
than  attends  cerebral  softening;  indeed,  in  Charcot's  opinion,  hemor- 
rhage (however  copious)  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  moeUy,  if  not 
always,  the  result  of  previous  inflammatory  softening.  Inflammation 
generally  tends  to  implicate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord,  and,  though 
frequently  limited  to  comparatively  short  lengths  of  it,  not  very  on- 
commonly  involves  extensive  tracts.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  scattered 
patches ;  and  not  unfirequently  has  a  tendency  to  spread.  Actual  absoesaes 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Symptoms  and  progress, — 1.  Encephalitis.  The  symptoms  which 
may  be  referred  to  inflammation  of  the  brain-substance  extend  no  doubt 
over  a  wide  range.  Indeed,  it  is  unquestionable,  as  has  already  hhem. 
pointed  out,  that  many  of  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  meningitis  are  really 
due  to  implication  of  the  subjacent  grey  matter.  Further,  these  con- 
ditions are  so  generally  combined  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  ^aoe 
and  of  ingenuity  to  endeavour  to  make  any  absolute  distinction  between 
them. 

Of  acute  general  inflammation  of  the  enoephalon  there  is  litUe  to  be 
said.  The  cases  are  rare,  the  symptoms  which  they  present  are  vague, 
and  the  morbid  changes  which  are  observed  after  death  are,  to  say  the 
least,  obscure.  They  are  mostly  of  rapid  progress,  and  attended,  as  Dr. 
Wilks  observes,  with  pyrexia,  delirium,  dulness  of  intellect,  and  final  ooma, 
but  perhaps  no  other  symptoms  specially  referrible  to  the  brain.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  preliminary  stage  in  which,  as  he  says,  the  patient  may 
suffer  £rom  headache,  sickness,  slow  pulse,  and  constipation.  These  are 
symptoms  which  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  cases  of  sunstroke,  and 
occasionally  in  persons  who  have  been  indulging  continuonsly,  for  some 
days  or  weeks,  in  excessive  drinking. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  inflammation  secondary  to  the  preeenee 
of  apoplectic  clots,  patches  of  softening,  tumours  and  the  like,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  are  also  exceedingly  vague.  A  little  accession  of  fever, 
a  little  increase  of  headache  or  giddiness,  a  little  failure  of  appetite,  a 
Uttle  aggravation  of  the  paralytic  phenomena  from  which  the  patient  has 
been  suffering,  a  little  impairment  of  intelligence,  the  oocurrenoe  of 
delirium,  convulsionis  or  coma,  and  perhaps  the  development  of  some 
rigidity  in  the  affected  limbs,  some  hypenesthesia,  some  pain  in  muscles 
or  joints,  or  some  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed-sores  on  the  affected 
side,  separately  or  in  combination,  are  the  main  indications  of  its  super- 
vention. 
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The  BTmptoms  due  to  oiicumaoribed  inflammatory  softening,  or  sap- 
poration,  ore  not  less  vague  and  obscure  than  those  vhioh  belong  to  the 
varieties  of  inflammation  already  considered.  Among  those  which  may 
be  present  are  febrile  disturbance  with  rigors,  anorexia,  vomiting  and  con- 
stipation,  vertigo,  headache  often  occurring  mainly  at  one  spot,  dulness, 
stupidity,  delirium,  coma,  epileptiform  convulsions,  paralysis,  affection  of 
speech  or  of  the  special  senses,  and  want  of  control  over  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  In  addition,  few  if  any  of  the  other  symptoms  which  may  be 
observed  in  cerebral  meningitis  may  not  at  one  time  or  another,  or  in 
certain  cases,  be  present  here.  On  the  other  hand,  an  abscess  may  be 
found  encysted  in  some  part  of  the  brain-substance,  which  has  existed 
there  for  weeks  or  months,  possibly  years,  without  giving  any  hint  of  its 
presence.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  various  sizes  which 
inflamed  regions  or  abscesses  present,  the  various  positions  which  they 
may  occupy  in  the  substance  of  the  encephalon,  and  the  various  lesions 
(pyemia,  disease  of  the  ear,  and  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater, 
or  both)  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  associated,  that  the  symptoms 
which  accompany  them  must  present  the  greatest  possible  variety.  Thus, 
as  regards  febrile  symptoms,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inflanuna- 
tory  process  in  the  brain  will  usually  be  attended  with  more  or  less  marked 
fever,  and  not  improbably  with  rigors,  but  that  these  phenomena  will 
certainly  be  aggravated  if  pysemia  be  present,  or  if  suppuration  be  taking 
place  beneath  the  dura  mater,  or  pus  have  escaped  thence  into  the  cavi^ 
of  the  arachnoid ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  entirely  absent 
if  the  patch  of  inflammation  be  small,  or  if  it  pass  into  the  chronic  state 
or  form  an  encysted  abscess.  Again,  pain  is  one  of  the  most  common 
symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  brain :  pain,  various  in  character,  often  re- 
ferred to  a  particular  spot,  sometimes  affecting  the  eyes,  or  shooting 
through  the  temples,  or  occupying  the  back  of  the  head ;  but  pain  may  be 
absent  from  first  to  last,  and  generally,  when  it  is  present  in  any  marked 
degree,  is  due  rather  to  co-existent  affection  of  the  bones  or  dura  mater 
than  to  the  cerebral  disease.  Another  frequent  consequence  of  localised 
inflammation  or  abscess  is  paralysis  or  interference  with  the  functions  of 
one  or  other  of  the  nerves  of  special  or  common  sensation.  But  while  it 
will  be  admitted  that  an  extensive  lesion  will  probably  cause  hemiplegia  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  hemiplegia, 
and  especially  of  affection  of  any  one  nerve,  or  group  of  nerves,  will 
depend  less  on  the  size  of  the  lesion  than  on  its  situation.  If  it  be  seated 
in  the  pons  Varolii  or  medulla  oblongata,  a  wide  extent  of  paralytic  affec- 
tions of  the  spinal  nerves  will  almost  necessarily  ensue,  and  respiration 
and  deglutition  be  largely  interfered  with.  The  importance,  however,  of 
analysing  the  complex  nervous  symptoms  which  may  be  present,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  factB  of  cerebral  localisation,  with  the  object  of  determining 
the  locality  of  the  lesion,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  evidences  of  optic 
neuritis  may  often  be  observed  in  these  cases. 

There  are,  indeed,  no  special  symptoms  or  groups  of  symptoms  the 
presence  or  absence  of  which  wiU  enable  us  to  diagnose  the  presence  or 
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absence  of  a  patch  of  inflammatory  softening  or  of  an  abscess  in  the 
brain.  We  have  good  reason,  however,  for  suspecting  the  presence  of 
saoh  lesions  when  symptoms  of  the  kind  above  enumerated  supervene  in 
the  course  of  chronic  otorrhoea,  or  of  syphilitic  or  other  forms  of  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  or  upon  injoiies  to  the  skull  or  brain. 
Yet,  even  here,  the  symptoms  which  we  take  to  be  indicative  of  cerebral 
abscess  may  be  due  to  suppuration  beneath  the  dura  mater,  with  extension 
to  the  arachnoid  or  pia  mater. 

The  begiiming  of  circnmsoribed  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  the 
brain  is  marked  sometimes  by  a  sudden  attack  of  convulsions,  sometimes 
by  unilateral  or  more  limited  loss  of  power  or  sensation,  sometimes  by 
cephalalgia  with  vertigo  and  vomiting,  sometimes  by  impairment  of  in- 
telligence, sometimes  by  fever.  The  pulse,  as  in  other  cerebnd  affec- 
tions, is  not  unfireqaently  slow  and  irregular.  The  pn^ress  of  the 
disease,  like  that  of  meningitis,  may  often  be  divided  into  a  stage  of 
irritation  and  one  marked  by  impairment  or  abeyance  of  the  fmictions  c£ 
the  nervous  centres,  passing  into  collapse.  In  the  former,  we  may  ob- 
serve vertigo,  headache,  intolerance  of  light,  hypenesthesia,  irritability, 
wakefulness,  with  perhaps  delirium  and  vomitbig;  in  the  latter,  disap- 
pearance of  pain,  paralysis,  want  of  control  over  the  action  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  drowsiness,  stupor,  coma.  Convulsions  may  occur  at  any 
time ;  bat,  we  repeat,  the  symptoms  are  variable  in  the  highest  degree,  both 
as  to  their  nature  and  as  to  the  order  of  their  succession ;  many  who  hare 
abscess  of  the  brain  die  without  the  presence  of  abscess  having  ever 
been  suspected ;  and  many  cases,  in  which  we  venture  to  foretell  tlut 
abscesses  will  be  discovered,  falsify  our  prediction  upon  the  post-mortem 
table.  Beckoning  the  duration  of  cases  firom  the  time  when  acute 
symptoms  indicative  of  brain  disease  first  manifest  themselves,  they  may 
be  said  to  prove  &tal  usually  firom  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  down  to  the  end 
of  the  third  or  fourth  week.  Death  is  commonly  preceded  by  coma,  bat 
may  be  due  to  asthenia  or  to  asphyxia. 

2.  Myelitis. — The  symptoms  of  acute  myelitis  are,  in  the  main,  those 
of  suddenly  occurring  paraplegia,  and  are  therefore  in  many  respects  like 
those  of  spinal  meningitis.  They  have  a  closer  resemblance,  however,  ta 
those  which  follow  upon  fracture  of  the  spine  attended  with  injury  to  the 
cord.  In  considering  the  Sjrmptoms  due  to  myelitis  there  are  two  or 
three  considerations  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  In  the 
idiopathic  affection  the  inflammation  affects  primarily,  and  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  cord ;  hence  it  foUows  that  sensa- 
tion will  probably  be  at  least  as  soon  and  as  profoundly  involved  as 
motion.  In  meningitis,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  cord  fimn 
without,  the  white  matter  is  mainly  implicated,  and  motion  is  lost  in  hi 
higher  proportion  than  sensation.  In  myelitis  there  is  a  great  tendency 
for  the  disease  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  length  of  the  cord,  uid 
thus  not  merely  to  cause  gradually  ascending  paralytic  phenomena,  bat 
also  to  annul  the  reflex  functions  of  the  cord  and  the  &radic  contrac- 
tility of  a  gradoaUy  increasing  number  of  muscles.  The  result  is  difbrentr 
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-as  we  know,  when  paraplegia  follows  any  limited  lesion  of  the  thickness 
of  the  cord.  In  myelitis  the  profound  involvement  of  the  elements  of  the 
grey  matter  naturally  tends  rapidly  to  induce  the  peripheral  nutritive 
consequences  of  spinal  lesions,  especially  wasting  of  muscles,  development 
of  bed-sores  over  the  sacrum  and  elsewhere,  and  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  and  kidneys.  In  this  respect  especially  idiopathic  myelitis  far 
more  resembles  the  efifeots  of  serious  accidental  injuries  to  the  spine  and 
oord  than  any  other  form  of  disease.  Further,  the  grey  matter  of  the 
-oord  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  insensible  to  pain,  and  lesions  which  directly 
involve  it  are  also  unattended  with  pain.  Myelitis  is  not,  therefore, 
usually  a  painful  disorder ;  pain,  indeed,  in  spinal  affections  is  almost 
always  the  consequence  of  pressure  upon,  or  involvement  of,  the  sensory 
nerves  within  the  spinal  canal,  or  of  the  posterior  roots  in  their  passage 
through  the  white  matter  of  the  cord.  Hence  pain  in  the  back,  extending 
to  the  trunk  or  extremities,  is  much  less  likely  to  be  due  to  myelitis  than 
to  meningitis,  and,  it  may  be  added,  less  likely  to  be  due  to  meningitis 
than  to  the  growth  of  tumours  or  the  extension  of  aneurysms.  Lastly, 
twitchings  and  tetanic  spasms  of  the  muscles  are  in  no  sense  an  indication 
of  myelitis.     They  are  common,  however,  in  meningitis. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  myelitis  sometimes  come  on  gradually  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  sometimes  manifest  themselves  with  almost  sudden 
intensity.  A  patient,  perhaps  after  long-continued  over-exertion,  or  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  or  sleeping  on  the  damp  grass,  or  it  may  be  during 
the  progress  of  vertebral  caries,  is  attacked  in  his  toes  and  feet  with 
numbness  and  tingling,  which  gradually  extend  upwards,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded after  a  varying  interval  by  the  progressive  or  sudden  annihilation 
of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion  in  the  lower  extremities  and  up  to  the 
level  of  a  horizontal  line  which  corresponds  to  the  upper  limit  of  the 
distribution  of  the  involved  spinal  nerves.  The  relative  dates  at  which 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  are  lost  vary  in  different  cases,  as  also 
does  the  degree  in  which  the  corresponding  limbs  are  involved.  Nor  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  either  sensation  or  motion  is  wholly  aboUshed. 
There  is  not  usually  absolute  pain,  still  less  pain  of  a  neuralgic  character ; 
but  there  is  often  a  distressing  sense  of  restlessness  and  tingling  in  the 
pciralysed  limbs,  and  of  constriction  round  the  abdomen  and  chest.  There 
may,  however,  be  cutaneous  hyperassthesia  at  the  upper  limit  of  the 
affected  region.  Twitchings  of  the  paralysed  muscles  may  attend  the 
earher  stages  of  paralysis ;  but  generally  these  soon  cease,  and  the  directly 
implicated  muscles,  as  a  rule,  speedily  lose  their  faradic  contractility,  and 
become  flaccid  and  lifeless.  The  muscles,  however,  thus  affected  are  only 
those  supplied  by  the  diseased  length  of  cord ;  they  are  hence  few  or  many, 
according  to  circumstances ;  while  all  those  which  are  suppUed  by  nerves 
given  off  lower  down  retain  this  and  their  reflex  excitability  and  their 
bulk,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  paraplegia.  Priapism  is  occasionally  present ; 
the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  motions  discharged  unconsciously ; 
and  there  is  either  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine.  Bed-sores,  espe- 
cially over  the  sacrum,  are  apt  to  arise,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  some- 
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times  within  four  or  five  days  of  the  oommencement  of  paraplegia ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  even  where  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken,  the  nrine 
probably  becomes  ammoniacal  and  the  macoas  membrane  of  the  nrinary 
tract  inflamed. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  distribntion  and  extent  of  the  para- 
lytic phenomena  will  be  determined  by  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
disease ;  that  there  will  be  involvement  of  the  lower  limbs  only  when  the 
disease  occupies  the  mid-dorsal  region,  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
when  the  cervical  enlargement  is  included ;  that  there  will  be  hemipaza- 
plegia  when  one  side  of  the  cord  mainly  suffers,  difficulty  of  respiration 
when  the  intercostal  nerves  are  imphcated,  asphyxia  when  the  origins  of 
the  phrenic  nerves  are  also  involved.  In  the  last  two  cases  difficulty  of 
speech  and  inability  to  discharge  accumulating  mucus  from  the  bronchial 
tubes  add  seriously  to  the  patient's  sufferings.  Optic  neuritis  oocasionaDy 
attends  myelitis ;  and  in  one  case,  under  our  care,  optic  neuritis,  causing 
complete  blindness,  preceded  an  attack  of  myeUtis  which  proved  fataL 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  cerebral  symptoms,  neuralgic 
pains,  and  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  are  no  necessaiy  parts  of 
myelitis,  they  are  not  uncommonly  superadded  in  consequence  of  the  co- 
existence of  some  degree  of  meningeal  inflammation  and  brain  implicati<m. 
Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  marked  fever  is  often  present,  which 
may  be  attended  with  remissions,  rigors,  and  sweats. 

Acute  myelitis  is  a  very  grave  disorder,  and  generally  terminates 
fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  at  the  outside  a  few  weeks.  In  the 
less  severe  or  less  extensive  cases,  however,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  an 
indefinite  period  with  persistence  of  paraplegic  symptoms ;  or  the  patient 
may  recover  in  some  degree,  or  may  even  undergo  perfect  restoration  to 
heiJth.  The  cause  of  death  varies.  The  patient  fi:«quently  dies,  however, 
of  asthenia,  which  may  be  largely  determined  by  secondary  affections  of 
the  skin  and  urinary  passages ;  or  of  asphyxia  referrible  to  implication  of 
the  respiratory  nerves. 

Treatment. — For  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain  Uttle  or  nothing  can  be  done  directly.  We  may,  if  the  symptoms  be 
severe  and  their  onset  sudden,  have  recourse  to  the  classical  measures  :— 
namely,  cold  to  the  head,  in  the  form  of  evaporating  lotions,  affusion,  or 
the  ice-bag ;  purgation  by  means  of  active  drugs,  and  especially  of  such 
as  cause  watery  evacuations ;  and  the  abstraction  of  blood,  preferably  by 
leeches,  from  Uie  temples  or  behind  the  ears,  or  by  cupping  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  measures  are  not 
often  of  any  obvious  utihty.  For  the  most  part  the  same  general  treat- 
ment may  be  employed  here  as  has  already  been  suggested  for  meningitis. 
But  if  the  affection  be  traceable  to  inflammation  of  the  ear,  or  disease  of 
the  bones  of  other  parts  of  the  skull,  the  question  of  surgical  interfer^toe 
will  naturally  arise. 

For  the  treatment  of  myelitis  we  must  also  refer  to  remarks  whi<di 
have  been  previously  made  under  the  head  of  spinal  meningitis. 
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V.  SCLEROSIS.    {Chronic  Inflammation.) 

The  affections  which  we  shall  consider  under  the  above  beading  form  a 
very  interesting  clinical  group,  which  has  been  investigated  and  unravelled 
mainly  by  Duchenne,  Yulpian,  and  Charcot  in  France,  by  Todd,  Gull,  and 
Lockhart  Clarke  in  our  own  country,  by  Brown- S6quard,  and  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  various  other  physicians  both  here  and  abroad.  They  are 
probably  all  of  inflammatory  origin ;  but  the  inflammation  to  the  effects 
of  which  they  are  due  is,  Uke  cirrhotic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  marked, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  slow  development  of  adventitious  fibroid  tissue 
attended  with  the  gradual  wasting  and  degeneration  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments. In  some  instances,  according  to  Charcot,  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess begins  in  the  nerve-cells,  in  which  case  it  may  either  continue  strictly 
limited  to  them,  or  gradually  involve  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  first  indication  of  disease  would  seem  to 
oonsiBt  in  an  overgrowth  or  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia,  indicated  by  the 
appearance  in  it,  and  in  the  perivascular  spaces,  of  a  greater  or  less 
abundance  of  the  cells  characteristic  of  embryonic  tissue,  together  with  an 
increase  of  the  amorphous  intercellular  substance  which  takes  part  in  the 
constitution  of  the  neuroglia,  and  enlargement  of  the  vessels.  At  this 
stage  the  affected  tracts  of  tissue  are  somewhat  swollen,  but  their  nervous 
elements  present  little,  if  any,  evidence  of  disease.  As  the  morbid  process 
advances,  however,  the  hypertrophied  neuroglia  contracts  and  hardens,  its 
new-formed  cells  get  small  and  indistinct,  the  originally  amorphous  matrix 
assumes  a  delicate  fibrillated  character,  and  the  blood-vessels  become 
thick- walled  and  their  channels  narrowed.  Moreover,  the  nerve-tnbnies 
and  nerve-cells  of  the  diseased  r^ons  now  undergo  important  changes. 
When  the  sclerosis  is  situated  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cord  or  brain, 
the  nerve-tubules  are  seen  to  be  more  widely  separated  from  one  another 
than  natural,  the  width  of  the  intervals.between  them  depending  of  course 
on  the  quantity  of  adventitious  matter  which  has  accumulated  there. 
The  tubules  for  the  most  part  diminish  in  thickness,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  partial  disappearance  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann,  and 
sometimes  become  moniliform ;  but  intermingled  with  such  tubules  others 
may  generally  be  observed  which  are  either  of  normal  thickness  or  are 
actually  increased  in  diameter  from  swelling  of  the  axis  cylinder.  In  the 
most  advanced  conditions  of  disease  the  nerve- tubules  are  greatly  atrophied, 
and  in  many  instances  whoUy  deprived  of  their  myeliae  sheaths;  but 
they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  absolutely  destroyed.  When  the  sclerosis  occu- 
pies the  grey  matter,  as,  for  example,  the  anterior  comua  of  the  cord,  we 
find,  in  addition  to  atrophy  of  the  nerve -tubules,  corresponding  changes 
in  the  nerve-oeUs.  In  some  instances,  as  Charcot  points  out,  they  become 
swollen,  and,  it  may  be,  enormously  enlarged,  faintly  granular  and  opal- 
escent ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  processes  appear  thickened  and  twisted. 
These  changes,  which  he  ascribes  to  irritation,  belong  to  the  early  period 
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of  the  disease.  Mnch  more  commonly  the  changes  observed  are  of  an 
atrophic  character.  In  some  cases  the  cells  undergo  pigmenti^on, 
diminish  in  size,  and  assume  a  rounded  form,  their  processes  at  the  same 
time  becoming  attenuated  and  shortened;  and  ^ker  a  while  they  get 
reduced  to  simple  roundish  accumulations  of  pigment,  and  finally  periiaps 
wholly  dissipated.  In  other  cases  no  pigmented  deposit  takes  place,  bat 
the  cells  shrink  in  all  their  dimensions,  each  one  drying  up,  as  it  were, 
into  a  kind  of  mummy.  The  processes  partake  in  this  change,  and 
disappear  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Corpora  amylacea  are  usually 
abundant  in  sclerotic  tracts ;  and  Lockhart  Clarke  has  described  as  some- 
times present  in  them  irregular  patches  of  disintegration,  trom  which  all 
traces  of  the  normal  elements  of  the  part,  whether  neuroglia,  blood-vessels, 
nerve-tubules,  or  nerve-cells,  have  disappeared. 

Sclerotic  change  is  indicated,  as  to  its  coarser  features,  by  a  greyish 
translucent  aspect  of  the  affected  part,  with  induration,  and,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  in  progress,  either  slight  tumeiacti<Hi,  or 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  contraction.  Further,  there  is  usually  dose 
adhesion  of  the  affected  part  to  the  pia  mater  over  it,  and  some  equivalent 
change  in  the  pia  mater  itself.  In  most  cases  death  occurs  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disease,  and  hence  induration  and  dimination  of  bulk  are 
generally  observed. 
.  Sclerosis  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  be  limited  in  certain  cases  to 
definite  tracts  or  regions  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  then  oomparativdy 
rarely  transgresses  these  limits.  Thus  certain  cases  (infantile  and  adult 
spinal  paralysis,  general  spinal  paralysis,  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy) 
are  characterised  by  the  limitation  of  the  sclerosis  to  the  anterior  comna  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  or  more  exactly  (in  many  cases)  to  the  groups 
of  large  nerve-cells  therein  situated — involving  these  parts,  it  may  be,  in 
their  entire  longitudinal  extent,  and  rarely  extending  horizontally  beyond 
them;  other  cases  (lateral  sclerosis)  are  distinguished  by  the  sclerotic 
change  having  its  special  seat  in  the  lateral  white  columns,  which  are  thai 
usually  symmetrically  affected  in  a  considerable  part  of  their  length ;  otiter 
cases  again  (locomotor  ataxy)  are  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the  sclerosis  in- 
volves mainly  and  often  exclusively  the  posterior  white  columns,  or  rather 
perhaps  the  outer  bands  of  these  columns,  the  fasciculi  of  Gdl  often 
escaping ;  while  sometimes  (glosso-labio-laryngeal  palsy  imd  ophthalmo- 
plegia) the  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  the  special  seat  of 
disease ;  and  at  other  times  (disseminated  sclerosis)  the  sclerotic  ohai^ 
is  scattered  irregularly  in  patches  throughout  the  nervous  centres. 

A.  Infantile  Spinal  Paralysis.  {Infantile  Paralysis.  Essential  Paralysis. 
Acute  Anterior  PoUomyelttis.) 

Definition. — By  these  terms  is  known  a  peculiar  paralytic  affection 
coming  on  in  young  children,  with  acute  symptoms,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  fever,  and  ending  speedily  in  rapid  atrophy  of  certain  muscles  or 
groups  of  muscles,  and  permanent  paralysis. 
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Causation. — InfEuitile  paralysis  may,  according  to  the  statistics  of  M. 
Dnchenne  (fils),  come  on  at  any  time  from  birth  up  to  ten  years  of  age. 
But  the  great  majority  of  cases  occur  during  the  second  year  of  life.  Its 
causes  are  obscure ;  it  seems,  however,  neither  to  be  hereditary  nor  to  be 
dependent  in  any  degree  on  privation  or  other  conditions  associated  with 
poverty.  Dentition  would  appear  to  be  largely  concerned  in  its  causation, 
and  it  has  often  been  observed  to  follow  on  measles,  '  gastric  fever,'  and 
other  febrile  maladies.  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp  is  undoubtedly  a 
common  cause  of  the  disease. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  morbid  processes  of  infentile  paralysis  concern 
the  spinal  cord,  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  organs  of  locomotion.  In  the 
spinal  cord  the  only  lesions  which  are  usually  observable  occupy  the 
anterior  comua.  They  consist  mainly  in  pigmental  degeneration  and 
atrophy  of  the  groups  of  large  cells,  which  tend  ultimately  to  disappear 
completely.  Herewith ,  however,  is  usually  associated  more  or  less  sclerotic 
change  in  the  tissues  in  which  these  cells  are  imbedded.  The  affection  is 
-obviously  inflammatory,  and,Jilthough  commonly  involving  the  neuroglia 
as  well  as  the  nerve-cells,  is  sometimes  limited  to  the 
cells,  or  to  these  and  the  portions  of  neuroglia  imme- 
diately surrounding  each.  Whence  Charcot  regards 
ihe  inflammatory  process  as  commencing  in  the  nerve- 
-cells,  and  as  implicating  the  neuroglia  secondarily  only. 
The  morbid  process  affects  the  various  regions  of  the 
anterior  comua  indifferently,  and  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily symmetrically;  it  may  involve  them  in  patches,  fiiow  mt  at  ie«ioiu 
or  uniformly  throughout  a  considerable  vertical  extent.  Aii2f™dtai^?iS^ 
The  diseased  comua  ultimately  shrink  in  proportion  to  Jh^g.''*  traawene 
ihe  degree  and  duration  of  the  morbid  process. 

The  motor  nerves  are  involved  secondarily  to  the  spinal  cord  and  only 
.at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  disease.  They  undergo  atrophy,  the 
ultimate  tubules  diminishing  in  size  and  tending  to  lose  their  myeline 
sheaths.  The  implicated  muscles  shrink  rapidly.  In  the  first  instance  the 
only  obvious  and  constant  changes  are  a  diminution  in  the  diameter  of  the 
fibres,  hyperplasia  of  the  cells  of  the  sarcolemma,  and,  according  to  some 
obaerrers,  overgrowth  of  the  intervening  connective  tissue.  But  even  in 
the  early  stage  a  few  muscular  fibres  will  often  be  found  to  have  lost  their 
transverse  striation  and  to  have  become  granular.  At  a  late  period  of  the 
disease  the  atrophy  of  the  fibres  has  become  more  complete,  and  they  then 
not  onfrequently,  but  by  no  means  necessarily,  present  well-marked  fatty 
degeneration.  At  this  time,  also,  there  is  often  marked  increase  of  the 
intervening  connective  tissue,  and  sometimes  a  large  accumulation  of  &t. 
The  consequences,  as  regards  the  general  form  and  bulk  of  the  muscles,  are 
various :  in  some  cases  they  appear  simply  shrunk  to  an  extreme  degree ; 
in  other  cases  they  are  found  to  retain  their  normal  size  and  shape ;  and 
•occaaioDally  they  present  a  positive  increase  of  bulk,  owing  to  the  accumu- 
lation between  their  fibres  of  adipose  or  fibrous  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  onset  of  infantile  paralysis  is  usually 
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sadden,  and  marked  by  fever,  occasionally  attended  mth  convnlsions,  coma, 
or  other  cerebral  symptoms.    The  daration  of  this  febrile  attack,  vhich, 
however,  is  not  always  present,  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a  conple  of 
weeks.    The  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscles  for  the  most  part  comes  on 
quickly  and  unexpectedly.     Sometimes  the  child  is  found  paralysed  on 
waking  up  from  sleep ;  sometimes  on  the  subsidence  of  coma  or  oonvobions, 
or  on  the  disappearance  of  some  specific  fever  or  of  the  special  fever  of  the 
disease,  or  in  the  course  of  that  fever.    The  paralysis  increases  rapidly  from 
the  moment  of  its  first  appearance,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  day  or  two, 
sometimes  however  after  a  longer  interval,  it  has  attained  its  maximmn 
degree  and  extent.     Its  extent  varies  of  coarse  in  different  cases :  some- 
times both  arms  and  legs  are  uniformly  and  completely  paralysed ;  some- 
times the  legs  only ;  sometimes  the  arm  and  leg  of  one  side ;  sometimes 
a  single  extremity ;  and  sometimes,  and  on  the  whole  more  commonly, 
groups  of  muscles  belonging  to  one  limb  or  to  several  limbs  or  even  to  the 
trunk.     The  arms  alone  are  rarely  attacked.     The  paralysis  is  marked 
from  the  first  by  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  and  abolition  or  impairment  of 
reflex  excitabihty,  and  of  so-called  tendon  reflexes.     Moreover  (and  this 
is  a  point  of  capital  importance),  great  diminution  or  absolute  abohtion  of 
faradic  contractility  rapidly  supervenes  in  the  affected  muscles,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  five  days,  or  it  may  be  a  week,  many  of  the  muscles  may  have 
entirely  ceased  to  contract  under  the  influence  of  furadism.    The  reactions 
of  degeneration   follow  (see  p.  970).    Occasionally  pain   in  the  back, 
pain  on  movement  of  the  limbs,  and  tenderness  of  muscles,  attend  the 
commencement  of  the  disease ;   but  these  phenomena  form  no  essuntial 
feature  of  its  clinical  history,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  are  wanting. 
According  to  Dr.  West,  cutaneous  hyperesthesia  is  present  at  this  time, 
and  may  continue  for  several  weeks ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  a  constant 
phenomenon.    Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  characteristio  of  the  disease 
that  absolute  paralysis  of  certain  muscles,  attended  with  flaccidity  and  loss 
of  reflex  and  faradic  contractility,  is  linked  with  retention  of  cntaneons 
sensibility,  perfect  control  over  the  rectum  and  bladder,  entire  lack  of  all 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs,  formation  of  bed-sores, 
or  appearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  almost  total  absence  of  pain. 
The  first  stage  of  the  disease  characterised  by  the  phenomena  jnst 
enumerated  lasts  from  two  to  six  months — sometimes,  however,  longer, 
sometimes  shorter — and  is  then  followed  by  the  second  stage,  which  tea- 
tinues  probably  for  another  six  months.    During  this  stage  more  or  less 
amendment  generally  takes  place ;  certain  of  the  paralysed  mosoles,  and 
more  especially  those  in  which  faradic  contractihty  had  not  been  wholly 
abolished,  slowly  regain  their  normal  reflex  and  electrical  properties,  and 
their  power  of  spontaneous  movement ;  a  greater  or  lesser  number,  how- 
ever, of  the  muscles  which  had  lost  their  &radic  contracting  probably 
remain  (singly  or  in  groups,  or  occupying  the  whole  of  one  or  more  limbs) 
permanently   paralysed ;    and   not  only  remain  paralysed,  but  undergo 
more  or  less  rapid  atrophy.    Any  improvement,  excepting  in  those  muscles 
which  are  already  in  progress  of  amendment,  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for 
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after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease. 

The  changes  which  now  slowly  ensne  are  interesting.  In  the  first  place 
the  permanently  paralysed  muscles,  which  had  already  perhaps  given  indi- 
cations of  shrinking  at  the  end  of  a  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease, rapidly  become  atrophied — generally  undergoing  much  reduction  in 
size,  but  sometimes  retaining  their  natural  bulk  in  consequence  of  over- 
growth of  interstitial  connective  tissue  and  fat.  They  continue  limp,  and 
wholly  impassive  under  the  influence  of  every  kind  of  stimulus.  In  the 
second  place,  it  often  happens  that  the  bones  of  the  affected  members 
become  arrested  in  their  development,  and  are  consequently  at  the  time  of 
fall  growth  thinner  and  shorter,  sometimes  considerably  shorter,  than  they 
should  be.  This  result  has  been  observed  several  times  by  Volkmann  in 
cases  in  which  the  primary  disease  was  of  short  duration,  and  paralysis  had 
wholly  disappeared.  In  the  third  place,  the  paralysed  limbs  show  a  strik- 
ing and  permanent  diminution  of  temperature,  a  diminution  which  is  more 
marked  than  in  any  other  form  of  paralysis.  It  appears  to  be  connected  with 
a  general  diminution  in  the  bore  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  fourth  place, 
various  deformities,  mainly  of  the  hand  and  foot,  are  apt  to  ensue.  These 
generally  begin  to  show  themselves  about  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and 
depend  apparently  on  the  unequal  degrees  in  which  opposing  muscles  are 
affected,  and  on  the  predominant  action  therefore  of  tiie  healthy  or  less 
completely  paralysed  muscles.  Their  production  is  largely  aided  by  the 
remarkable  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  which  is  also  usually  present  in  these 
cases.     The  most  common  deformity  of  the  foot  is  talipes  equinns. 

Gases  of  infantile  paralysis  occasionally  depart  from  the  type  above 
sketched.  Sometimes  the  disease  lasts  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  only,  and 
complete  restoration  to  health  ensues ;  sometimes  the  paralysis,  instead  of 
being  developed  with  sudden  intensity,  creeps  on  gradually  and  attains  its 
full  development  only  after  some  length  of  time ;  sometimes,  again,  the 
patient  suffers  from  occasional  exacerbations  or  relapses. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  of  infantile  paralysis,  treatment  must  be 
mainly  expectant.  Salines,  laxatives,  and  other  febrifuge  medicines  may 
be  used  with  some  advantage,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  counter-irritation, 
or  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  cupping-glasses  appUed  in  the 
eouTse  of  the  spine.  The  patient  should,  of  course,  be  kept  absolutely  at 
rest,  and  careful  attention  should  be  bestowed  in  order  to  relieve  symptoms 
and  obviate  the  occurrence  of  complications.  But,  after  all  febrile  symp- 
toms have  passed  away,  and  all  acute  inflammatory  mischief  has  subsided,. 
which  will  probably  be  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  measures  to  promote  the  restoration  of  those  muscles  which 
are  capable  of  restoration.  The  affected  muscles  may  be  divided  into  three 
cat^ories:  first,  those  which,  though  paralysed,  have  their  faradic  con- 
tractihty  but  slightly  affected ;  second,  those  in  which  the  faradic  contrac- 
tility is  much  enfeebled  or  abolished,  but  which  respond  to  galvanism ;  and, 
third,  those  which  &il  to  re-act  to  any  form  of  electricity.  Muscles  belong- 
ing to  the  first  category  tend  to  recover  completely,  independently  of  all 
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treatment ;  bat  neyertheless  the  periodical  application  of  faradism  or  gal- 
vanism to  them  tends  to  hasten  their  recovery.  Muscles  belonging  to  the 
second  category  for  the  most  part  undergo  more  or  less  considerable  atrophy, 
which  may  continue  to  progress  for  many  months,  and  may  result  in  tiieir 
permanent  ematciation  and  weakness,  even  though  complete  restoration  of 
the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  in  relation  with  them  ultimately  takes  place. 
In  these  oases  the  long-continued  and  systematic  use  of  galvanism,  speci- 
ally if  it  be  commenced  early,  wUl  often  serve  to  arrest  the  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  and  ultimately  to  bring  them  back  to  the  condition  of  health. 
The  prospects  as  regards  the  muscles  in  the  third  class  are  much  more 
gloomy.  They  invariably  waste  rapidly,  and  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases  fail  absolutely  to  undergo  any  kind  of  improvement.  StUl,  even  here, 
the  solicitous  and  long-continued  use  of  galvanism  sometimes  succeeds  in 
e£feoting  important  improvement.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  longer 
recourse  to  electric  treatment  is  delayed,  the  less  is  the  chance  which  it 
affords  of  benefit.  Nevertheless,  a  case  reported  by  Duchenne,  in  whid 
the  complete  restoration  of  many  muscles  of  the  arm  (which  had  been  atro- 
phied and  had  lost  all  electric  contractility  for  a  period  of  four  years)  was 
effected  by  means  of  faradism  applied  periodically  daring  the  space  of  two 
years,  proves  that  we  need  not  despair  even  when  circumstances  mem 
most  adverse.  An  important  result  to  be  derived  from  electricity,  tmn 
when  it  £eu1s  to  cure  absolutely,  is  the  prevention  of  the  deformities  doe 
to  the  unequal  action  of  antagonistic  muscles.  In  conjunction  with  elec- 
tricity, other  measures  may  be  used  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
muscles ;  among  which  may  be  enumerated  exercise,  rubbing,  shampooing, 
baths,  and  mechanical  measures  to  obviate  the  tendency  of  certain  muaclffl 
to  contract  and  cause  deformity.  Iron  and  other  tonics  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  useful.     Strychnia  has  been  largely  recommended. 

The  treatment  of  the  results  of  in&ntile  paralysis  belongs  to  the 
surgeon. 

B.  Adult  Spinal  Paralysis.  (Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis.) 

Both  Duchenne  and  Charcot  have  published  cases  (and,  indeed,  it 
seems  probable  that  such  cases  are  not  uncommon)  in  which  adults  have 
been  attacked  with  disease  resembling  in  all  essential  particulars  inCantik 
paralysis.  The  recorded  cases  show :  that  it  comes  on  in  adults,  as  in 
children,  with  febrile  symptoms,  lasting,  it  may  be,  for  a  few  days,  and 
attended  with  or  followed  by  motor  paralysis  of  a  greater  or  lesser  nuinber 
of  voluntary  muscles,  but  without  implication  of  cutaneous  sensibility,  loas 
of  control  over  the  rectum  or  bladder,  or  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed- 
sores ;  that  the  muscles  are  flaccid,  incapable  of  excito-motor  action,  and 
tend  rapidly  to  lose  their  faradic  contractility,  and  to  waste ;  and  that, 
after  the  paralysis  has  reached  its  highest  degree,  more  or  less  amendrnwit 
takes  place  in  some  of  the  muscles.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  in  the 
case  of  the  adult,  as  probably  happens  also  in  the  child,  that  pain  in  the 
spine,  with  forward  curvature,  and  some  degree  of  pain  in  the  limbs  and 
tenderness  of  the  muscles,  attend  the  onset  of  the  disease.    The  chief 
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point  in  which  the  history  of  the  disease  in  adnlts  differs  from  that  of  the 
disease  in  children  is  the  necessary  absence  from  it  of  all  mention  of  the 
various  deformities  resulting  from  defective  development :  the  bones  do 
not  become  relatively  short ;  and  deformities  connected  with  the  joints 
are  less  extreme. 

The  pathology  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  the  infantile  disorder. 

C.  Acute  Ascending  Spinal  Paralysis. 

Definition. — This  disease  was  first  described  by  Landry  in  1869,  and 
is  characterised  by  symmetrical  paralysis  mainly  of  motion,  commencing 
for  the  most  part  in  the  feet,  and  spreading  gradually  but  pretty  rapidly 
upwards,  until  all  the  voluntary  muscles  are  implicated,  and  (unless  it  be 
arrested  in  its  progress)  death  ensues  from  asphyxia  or  inability  to  swallow ; 
the  paralysis  being  unattended  by  atrophy  or  impaired  electric  contractility 
of  muscles,  or  by  loss  of  control  over  the  emnnctories ;  and  unconnected 
with  discoverable  lesions  in  the  nervous  centres. 

CoMsation. — Very  Uttle  is  known  on  this  head.  It  appears  to  occur 
mainly  in  persons  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  in  men  more 
frequently  than  in  women.  It  has  been  attributed  to  syphilis,  and  to 
exposure  to  cold  and  the  hke,  and  to  long-continued  alcohoUc  excess. 
And  it  has  followed  occasionally  on  specific  fevers  and  acute  inflamma- 
tions. 

Morbid  anatomy. — No  morbid  changes  sufiSoient  to  explain  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  have  been  discovered  after  death,  either  in  the  brain, 
cord,  or  nerves,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  many  cases  the  cord 
has  been  found  apparently  quite  healthy. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — After  vague  premonitory  symptoms  of  variable 
duration,  which  are  said  usually  to  precede  the  occurrence  of  the  specific 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  paralysis  begins  in  the  feet,  and  in  the  course 
probably  of  a  day  or  two  (implicating  first  the  muscles  which  move  the 
toes  and  feet,  then  the  posterior  muscles  of  tlie  thighs  and  pelvis,  and  lastly 
the  anterior  and  internal  muscles  of  the  thighs)  involves  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities.  The  trunk  or  fingers  are  next  attacked.  From  the 
fingers  the  paralysis  mounts  up  the  arms,  affecting  the  scapular  muscles, 
however,  before  those  of  the  upper  arm.  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  suffers 
for  the  most  part  before  the  upper  ;  and  the  muscles  last  attacked  are  those 
oonoemed  in  respiration  and  deglutition,  the  tongue,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  &oe.  The  paralysis,  which  commences  with  simple  weakness,  soon 
culminates  in  total  loss  of  voluntary  power ;  the  muscles  become  flaccid,  no 
rigidity  or  tremors  manifesting  themselves  at  any  time ;  and  the  superficial 
and  tendon  reflexes  rapidly  disappear ;  but  the  electrical  excitability  of 
moseles  and  nerves  remains  as  a  rule  xmimpaired,  and  no  wasting  of 
mnsoles  takes  place,  excepting  such  as  results  from  disuse.  The  sensory 
nerves  are  scarcely  if  at  all  involved  ;  there  is  often  no  doubt  numbness 
and  tingling  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  but  rarely  any  actual  loss  of  feeling, 
or  neuralgic  pains.  No  nutritive  lesions  occur.  Voluntary  power  is  for 
the  most  part  retained  over  the  bladder  and  rectum  ;  but  owing  to  para- 
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lysis  of  the  abdominal  muscles  the  expulsion  of  their  contents  is  per- 
formed imperfectly  and  with  difficulty.  The  general  health  of  the  patient 
in  other  respects,  and  his  mental  functions,  are  unimpaired. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  paralysis  takes  a  descending  coarse,  commenc- 
ing from  above  and  involving  the  lower  extremities  last. 

The  progress,  duration,  and  event  of  the  disease  vary.  It  is  generally 
fatal,  death  resulting  from  the  usual  consequences  of  bulbar  paralysis. 
The  paralysis  may  become  general  and  destroy  life  in  the  coarse  of  two 
or  three  days.  Occasionally  the  progress  of  paralysis  is  much  slower, 
and  death  is  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week.  More 
frequently  the  disease  reaches  its  Tnaximnm  and  the  patient  dies  in  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  Becovery  may  commence  from  any  stage  of  the 
disease ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  paralysis  has  become  general  the 
parts  last  affected  recover  first.  Convalescence  extends  usually  over 
many  weeks,  but  ends  for  the  most  part  in  perfect  recovery. 

Alcohohc  paralysis,  originally  described  by  Dr.  Wilks,  and  since  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Broadbent  and  others,  differs  little  if  at  aU  from  acute 
ascending  spinal  paralysis.  It  is  generally,  however,  more  chronic  in  its 
progress,  and  hence  wasting  of  muscles  and  electrical  reactions  of  degenera- 
tion are  apt  to  become  developed.  It  is  less  liable,  too,  to  terminate 
fatally  than  the  acuter  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  ascending  paralysis  present  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  diphtheritic  paralysis;  but  in  the  latter  the 
paralysis  usually  first  attacks  the  throat  and  eyes,  it  is  always  attended 
with  marked  antesthesia,  and  as  the  disease  extends  the  parts  first  affected 
tend  to  recover.  Moreover,  the  paralysis  is  rarely  complete  in  any  part ; 
and  the  patient  almost  always  recovers. 

Dr.  Buzzard  has  described  some  cases  of  what  he  terms  '  rapid  and 
almost  imiversal  paralysis,'  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  of  syphilitic 
origin ;  and  which  present  considerable  resemblance  not  only  to  acute 
ascending  paralysis,  but  to  the  other  forms  of  paralysis  with  which  we 
have  compared  this.  The  striking,  and  possibly  distinctive,  features  of  the 
disease  are  :  gradual  but  pretty  rapid  (extending  over  a  few  weeks)  develf^ 
ment  of  the  paralysis,  which  soon  becomes  universal ;  marked  involvement 
of  the  facial  nerves  and  external  recti ;  extensive  and  profound  impair- 
ment of  sensibility ;  and  greatly  diminished  electrical  excitability  of  the 
muscular  system.  Notwithstanding  the  alarming  symptoms  (induding 
those  of  bulbar  paralysis)  which  become  developed  in  the  coarse  of  the 
disease,  perfect  recovery  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Treatment. — No  specific  treatment  for  this  disease  is  known.  The 
ordinary  measures  adopted  for  paralysis  may  be  adopted  here.  During 
convalescence,  the  constant  current,  with  strychnia  and  other  tonies, 
may  prove  serviceable. 
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D.  General  Sjpinal  Paralysis.    (Subacute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis,) 

Definition. — The  malady  referred  to  under  the  above  name  is,  in  the 
third  edition  of  Duchenne's  treatise '  De  I'Electrisation  Localis^e,'  entitled 
'  paralysie  gen^rale  spinale  ant^rieure  subaigue.'  It  ia  characterised  by 
more  or  less  general  paralysis  with  wasting  and  flaccidity  of  the  muscles, 
and  marked  loss  of  electrical  contractility,  unattended  with  implication  of 
the  rectum  or  bladder,  or  with  brain-symptoms,  and  tending  in  many  cases 
to  end  in  recovery. 

Causation. — The  causes  of  this  affection  are  not  known.  It  has  been 
referred  to  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  There  is  no  reason  to  regard  it  as 
hereditary.    It  comes  on  mainly  between  the  ages  of  thirty -five  and  forty. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  anatomical  lesion  which  underhes  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  the  presence  of  general  spinal  paralysis  is  revealed  has 
not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained ;  but  there  is  reason  to  beUeve,  and  the 
results  of  a  few  post-mortem  examinations  tend  to  confirm  the  belief,  that 
the  disease  resembles  acute  spinal  paralysis  of  children  and  of  the  adult 
in  the  facts,  that  the  parts  which  are  specially  implicated  are  the  an- 
terior comua  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  and  that  the  lesion  is  in- 
flammatory. 

SympUyms  and  progress. — The  paralytic  phenomena  may  begin  in  the 
upper  extremities,  and,  thence  travelling  downwards,  gradually  become 
general ;  or  they  may  take  their  origin  in  the  legs,  and  thence  extend  up- 
wards to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  latter  course  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon. In  that  case  the  patient  first  experiences  wealmess  in  one  or  both 
lower  extremities — if  in  both,  with  predominance  in  one  of  them.  Should 
a  careful  examination  be  made  at  this  time,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  flexors  of  the  foot  on  the  leg  suffer  first  and  most  severely,  then  those 
of  the  thigh  on  the  trunk,  and  subsequently  the  extensors  of  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh.  The  paralysis  increases  progressively  until  the  patient  can 
neither  stand,  nor  walk,  and  ultimately  his  limbs  become  entirely  motion- 
less. No  trembling,  no  convulsive  movements,  no  inco-ordination,  no 
rigidity  or  contraction  attend  the  progress  of  the  disorder.  The  affected 
muscles  are,  however,  flaccid  firom  the  beginning,  but  tender  and  irritable, 
and  very  rapidly,  though  somewhat  irregularly,  lose  their  faradic  contrac- 
tility. In  a  case  examined  by  Erb  the  nerves  responded  neither  to  fara- 
dism  nor  to  galvanism,  and  the  muscles  showed  the  reactions  of  degene- 
ration, and  indeed  the  electrical  reactions  appear  generally  to  accord 
with  those  observed  in  infantile  paralysis.  The  superficial  and  tendon 
reflexes  soon  become  abohshed.  Very  soon,  also,  the  paralysed  muscles 
waste — the  atrophy  not  affecting  single  muscles,  as  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  but  involving  all  the  paralysed  muscles  coetaneously, 
BO  that  the  limbs  shrink  in  their  whole  extent,  and  acquire  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  a  mummy.  The  surface  at  the  same  time  is  apt  to  get  cold 
and  livid.  The  paralysis  remains  limited,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to 
the  lower  extremities.    In  some  cases  the  hands  begin  to  lose  power  ere 
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tlie  affection  of  the  lower  limbs  is  five  or  six  weeks  old.  In  other  cases 
the  npper  extremities  are  not  involved  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
months  or  years.  But  when  once  the  paralysis  has  reached  them,  it  per- 
vades them  progressively  and  rapidly,  first  attacking  the  extensors  of  the 
fingers,  and  then  taking  much  the  same  coarse  that  it  previously  took  in 
the  lower  extremities.  Subsequently  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  of  the 
head  and  neck  become  implicated.  Generally  the  paralysis  is  more  marked 
on  one  side  of  the  body  than  the  other.  If  the  paralysis  be  not  arrested 
in  its  course,  or  do  not  undergo  amendment,  it  extends  at  length  to 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  whence 
result  difficulty  of  articulation,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  respiratory 
trouble. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  uniform  and  continuoos,  or  it  mav 
be  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  long  intervals,  daring  which  the 
symptoms  remain  in  abeyance  or  imdergo  more  or  less  obvious  amend- 
ment. Sometimes  the  patient  recovers  completely,  only  to  have  a  re- 
lapse at  some  subsequent  period.  Not  unfrequently  patients  succumb, 
especially  under  the  effects  of  implication  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or 
from  syncope.  On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  recover  to  a  great 
extent  and  some  absolutely,  even  after  they  have  suffered  frx>m  the  disease 
for  some  months  or  years,  and  even  after  the  wasting  of  the  limbs  and 
the  loss  of  faradic  contractility  have  persisted  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  months  to  many  years. 

Among  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  general  spimJ  paralysis 
are :  its  insidious  origin,  for  |the  most  part  unattended  with  febrile  or 
other  symptoms ;  its  progressive  invasion  of  aU  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  the  rapid  loss  of  their  fJEuradic  contractility  and  balk ;  the  wasting  of 
the  limbs  in  mass,  and  not  moscle  by  mascle ;  the  absence  of  all  pandytic 
tremblings  and  convulsive  movements  ;  the  retention  of  cutaneous  sens 
bility,  of  control  over  the  emunctories,  and  of  the  mental  fiaculties ;  and 
the  tendency  which  is  manifested  to  ultimate  recovery. 

There  is  obviously  much  resemblance  between  this  affection  and  acute 
ascending  paralysis.  The  main  clinical  distinction  is  that  the  latter  is  w 
acute  disorder,  in  which  the  paralysed  muscles  do  not  waste,  and  th( 
electrical  reactions  tend  to  remain  normal ;  while  Duohenne's  paralysis  L« 
of  chronic  progress  and  attended  with  rapid  muscolar  atrophy  and  the 
speedy  establishment  of  the  '  reactions  of  degeneration.'  The  latter  ph^ 
nomena,  however,  require  time  for  their  development.  And  it  is  not  un- 
likely, therefore,  that  acute  ascending  paralysis,  and  subacute  or  chronic 
anterior  poliomyelitis,  are  simply  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  the  swne 
disease — ^a  view  which  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  &et  tiiat 
cases  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  whicb 
present  an  intermediate  character. 

Treatinent. — In  treating  cases  of  general  spinal  paralysis,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  many  ultimately  do  well  quite  im^fee- 
tive  of  medical  treatment.  There  is,  indeed,  but  little  to  be  dome  me- 
dicinally.   The  usual  round  of  drugs  which  are  employed  in  nerroof 
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disorders  may  be  tried.  With  more  hope  of  benefit,  fiuadistn  or  galvanism, 
periodicallj  and  persistently  administered,  may  be  had  recourse  to  for 
ihe  treatment  of  the  paralysed  mnscles. 

E.  Progressive  Musctiiar  Atrophy.    {Wasting  Palsy. 
Chronic  Anterior  PoUomyditis.) 
Definition.— IhiB  disease  is  characterised  by  progressive  atrophy  com- 
mencing in  certain  muscles,  usually  those  of  one  hand,  next  involving, 
88  a  rule,  corresponding  mnscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and 
gradually  spreading  to  other  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  tnmk. 

Caiuatton.— Progressive  muscular  atrophy  occurs  both  in  children 
and  in  adults,  and  principally  in  males.  Its  causes  are  obscure.  It  has 
been  traced  apparently  to  exposure,  to  excessive  bodily  or  mental  exertion, 
and  to  violent  emotions ;  hot  mainly  it  appears  to  be  an  hereditary  affee-  ' 
tion.  In  almost  all  cases  of  its  occurrence  in  children  which  have  come 
under  Duchenne's  observation,  it  appears  to  have  been  hereditary. 

Morbid  anatomy.— The  pathology  of  this  affection  differs  little  from 
that  of  infantile  spinal  paralysis.    The  parts  affected  are  in  this  case,  as 
in  that,  the  anterior  comua,  the  motor  nerves  which  emerge  from  them, 
and  the  muscles  which  these  nerves  supply.    The  affection  is  limited  in 
many  cases  to  certain  groups  of  large  cells — the  cells  undergoing  the 
various  forms  of  degeneration  which  have  ahready  been  described,  and 
finally,  it  may  be,  disappearing  altogether ;  or  it  may  include  with  these 
flanges  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  sclerosis  of  the  contiguous  portions 
of  the  anterior  comua,  and  corresponding  atrophy  of  the  nerve-tubules. 
In  the  early  stage  the  blood-vessels  of  tiie  affected  parts  are  enlarged  and 
their  walls  thickened.    The  anterior  nerve-roots,  which  are  connected  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  diseased  portions  of  cord,  on  the  other  with  the 
affected  mnscles,  undergo  similar  changes  to  those  which  have  been 
described  in  connection  with  infantile  paralysis ;  but  the  degeneration  is 
never  so  extreme  or  general,  nor  does  it  distinctly  manifest  its  presence 
until  the  muscular  atrophy  has   made  considerable   progress.      The 
mosenlar    change   consists  essentially  in  a  mere  attenuation   of   the 
muscular  fibres,  with  more  or  less  proliferation,  of  an  abortive  character, 
of  the  cells  of  the  sarcolemma.    Granular  and  fatty  degeneration  with 
disappearance  of  the  transverse  stri»,  may  supervene  at  a  late  period 
•of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  merely  a  secondary  phenomenon,  and  has  no 
special  significance.    Hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  investing  the 
nrascnlar  fibres,  and  accumulation  of  fatty  matter  in  the  same  situation 
«re  not  uncommon.    The  affection  of  the  nerve-centres  is  distinctly  in- 
flammatory, and  precedes  and  causes  the  lesions  of  the  motor  nerves  and 
muscles. 

Symptoms  and  progress.— ProgreBoye  muscular  atrophy,  unlike  acute 
spinal  paralysis,  comes  on  insidiously.  Its  advent  is  unattended  with 
fever  or  other  obvious  constitutional  disturbuice.  Indeed,  the  first  indi- 
Asa^n  at  its  presence  is,  abnost  without  exception,  wasting  and  loss  of 
power  of  some  muscle  or  group  of  muscles.    The  muscular  atrophy  may 
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oommenee  at  any  part,  bat  most  eonmionlj  begins  in  the  hand,  espeeiiDj 
the  right  hand,  whence  it  spreads  first  to  the  corresponding  mnadei  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  then  to  those  of  both  forearms,  and 
presently  becomes  distributed  with  more  or  less  irregolarity,  bnt  Bym- 
metrically,  throughout  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities. 

When  it  takes  the  orthodox  course,  it  is  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the 
right  thumb  which  are  usually  first  affected.  Then  the  muscles  ci  tiie 
hypothenar  eminence  and  the  interossei  suffer ;  and  the  hand  acquires  u 
almost  pathognomonic  claw-like  form.  Next  the  musdee  of  the  forevcm 
waste,  with  some  irregularity  as  to  the  order  of  their  wasting.  Subse- 
quently the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  and  shoulder  suffer,  the  triceps  for 
the  most  part  retaining  its  normal  condition  longer  than  the  ottieis.  The 
muscles  of  the  trunk  usually  suffer  coetaneously  with  those  of  tiie  upper 
arm,  but  are  invcdved  irregularly.  The  usual  atiet,  however,  of  Ham 
involvemoit  is,  according  to  Duchenne :  first,  the  trapenns  (of  which  tbe 
lower  portion  suffers  earliest) ;  then  sucoessiyely  the  pect(B«ls,  the  latie- 
simus  dorsi,  the  rhomboidei,  the  levator  anguli  scapube,  the  extens(Hs 
and  flexors  of  the  head,  the  saero-lumbalis,  and  the  abdcnninal  mnaeles. 
When  the  atrophy  has  extended  thus  £ar,  tiie  musdee  of  reepiratiao  and 
deglutition  usually  become  affected.  The  clavicular  portion  of  the  trqte- 
zius  is  the  last  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  to  suocumb.  Tbe  lower  extre- 
mities are  involved  subsequently  to  the  arms  and  trunk,  but  their  muselet 
are  apt  to  suffer  equally  in  degree  with  those  of  other  parts.  The  mnsdee 
whieh  are  earliest  affected  are  the  flexors  of  the  foot  on  the  leg,  and  those 
of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis. 

Not  unfrequently  progressive  muscular  atrophy  first  shows  itself  amoog 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  attacking  sometimes  the  pectorals,  sometimee 
the  serratus  magnus,  scmietimes  the  spinal  muscles,  sometimes  tiiose  d 
the  abdomen,  and  thence  extending  to  the  other  trunk  muscles  and  to 
those  of  the  extremities.  Its  commoioement  in  the  lower  extremities  is 
exceedingly  rare. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  pointed  out  by  Duchenne :  nam«ly,  thatwhea 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  attacks  yoxmg  children,  its  invasion  is  ma^ed 
by  the  efEaeement  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  expression  ;  that  their  aspect 
consequently  becomes  more  or  less  idiotic;  that  their  cheeks  become 
flaccid  and  their  lips  large  uid  pendulous ;  and  fnrOier,  that  it  is  onij 
subsequently,  and  it  may  be  after  the  lapse  of  years,  that  the  muscles  «f 
the  trunk  and  those  of  the  limbs  partake  in  the  atrophic  change. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  a  disease 
of  an  essentially  chronic  character,  and  tends  from  insignificant  b^jnnings 
slowly  to  involve  a  large  number  of  the  voluntuy  muscles  of  the  limbe 
and  trunk,  it  presents  several  other  remarkable  features  which  he^  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  acute  spinal  paralysis  and  from  other  qnnal  disordos  to 
which  in  many  respects  it  has  a  close  resemUanoe.  First,  the  eafoAAe- 
ment  of  the  affected  muscles  does  not  precede  their  atrophy ;  it  follows  upon 
tiie  atrophy,  is  due  to  it,  and  is  proportional  to  it ;  and  indeed  the  motor 
power  is  not  wholly^lost  until  a  very  late  stage  of  the  disease,  or  imtfl  0» 
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masdes  have  ondergone  complete  atrophy.  Second,  the  faradic  contractility 
of  the  affected  muscles  remains  unimpaired,  or  rather  diminishes  only  in 
proportion  to  the  effacement  of  the  constituent  muscular  fibres,  and 
never  disappears  absolutely  until  voluntary  power  is  wholly  lost,  namely, 
when  atrophy  has  reached  its  extreme  degree.  Third,  a  very  common 
feature  of  the  malady  is  the  presence  in  the  affected  muscles  of  irregular 
vibratile  movements  of  the  individual  fibres,  which  may  be  seen  and  felt, 
and  which,  when  superficial  muscles  are  under  observation,  yield  to  the 
eye  an  appearance  as  though  innumerable  slender  worms  were  in  active 
parallel  progression  under  the  skin.  These  fibrillar  oscillations  are  occa- 
aionally  so  violent  as  to  cause  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  in  the 
fingers  or  other  parts.  They  are  not  constant,  and  are  usually  evoked 
either  by  the  patient's  efforts  to  bring  the  muscles  into  action,  or  by 
tapping,  pinching,  or  otherwise  exciting  them.  They  are  not  peculiar  to 
progressive  atrophy,  although  they  conimonly  attend  it. 

Characters  which  are  common  to  this  affection  and  to  acute  spinal 
paralysis  are  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  affected  limbs,  absence 
of  spinal  or  neuralgic  pain  and  of  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed-sores 
or  to  the  appearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  retention  of  control  over 
die  emnnctories.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is  generally  retained.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  wasting  of  muscles  is  often  concealed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excess  of  subcutaneous  fat,  and  that  hence  the  true  condition 
of  things  can  often  be  determined  only  after  careful  investigation. 

The  coarse  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  always  slow  and  irregu- 
lar. It  may  appear  in  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  &ce  or  hand,  and  years 
may  elapse  before  it  extends  either  to  neighbouring  muscles  or  to  the 
oorresponding  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Or  it  may  invade 
the  muscles  of  the  arms  or  legs  with  comparatively  great  rapidity,  and 
then  a  long  interval  of  quiescence  may  ensue.  It  may  even  become 
arrested  in  its  onward  progress  never  to  be  reawakened.  Most  commonly, 
however,  it  advances  either  uniformly  or  by  fits  and  starts,  until  the 
patient  becomes  utterly  helpless.  The  duration  of  the  affection  is  very 
various.  In  many  cases  the  patient  survives  for  eight  or  ten  years,  or 
even  for  twice  that  period.  And,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  duration  of  life  unless  the  muscles  of  respiration  or  those  of 
deglatition  get  involved.  If  this  happen,  the  patient  is  liable  to  be  cut  off 
either  by  inability  to  swallow,  by  choking,  or  by  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  the  pulmonary  complications  which  are  then  so  apt  to  ensue.  If 
these  important  parts  are  early  impUcated,  the  patient  may  succumb 
within  two  or  three  years  from  tiie  commencement  of  his  malady. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  calls  for 
no  special  observation.  It  may  be  the  same  that  has  been  recommended 
for  the  chronic  stages  of  acute  spinal  paralysis,  and  especially  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  electricity  to  the  affected  muscles.  M.  Duchenne,  who 
strongly  urges  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  treatment,  says  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder  may  sometimes  be  arrested,  and  muscles  not  too  far 
advanced  in  atrophy  may  occasionally  be  restored  by  it.    He  prefers  fara- 
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dism  applied  in  turn  to  each  affected  muscle,  bat  recomm^ids  aln  the 
concurrent  use  of  the  direct  current — constant  or  interrupted.  He  pen- 
ally advocates  the  solicitous  treatment  of  those  muscles  which  are  the 
most  important  either  for  the  maintenance  of  life  or  for  the  usefolness  of 
the  limbs.  The  following  are  some  of  the  rules  which  he  lays  down.  The 
more  a  muscle  is  atrophied,  its  contractility  diminished,  and  its  sensi- 
bility benumbed,  the  longer  it  should  be  subjected  to  stimulation,  the 
more  intense  should  be  the  current,  and  the  more  rapid  its  intermissifflis. 
But  when  sensibility  returns  it  is  prudent  to  diminish  the  intormissions, 
and  abate  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and  even  to  abridge  the  numba  of 
sittings,  lest  unmanageable  neuralgia  be  provoked.  No  sittiiig  should  be 
prolonged  beyond  tenor  fifteen  minutes,  and  rarely  more  than  one  minute 
should  be  given  to  each  muscle. 

F.  Lateral  Selerotis.    {Spatmodic  or  Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis.) 

Definition. — The  affections  which  it  is  intended  to  comprise  under  the 
above  designations  are  mainly  those  to  which  M.  Charcot  applies  Uu 
names  of  '  amyotrophies  spinales  deut^ropathiqnes,'  '  sol&raee  lat&ale 
amyotrophique,'  and  '  spasmodic  tabes  dorsalis.'  They  are  characterised : 
first,  as  regards  their  morbid  anatomy,  by  a  sclerotic  change  affecting  the 
lateral  white  columns  of  the  cord,  for  the  most  part  symmetrically  and  in 
their  whole  length,  and  in  many  cases  extending  thence  so  as  to  im^ 
more  or  less  of  the  anterior  comua,  and  occasionally  of  the  sensory 
elements ;  second,  as  regards  their  clinical  phenomena,  by  parafysis  d 
the  limbs,  with  rigidity  and  tendency  to  contract,  associated  sometimei 
with  wasting  of  muscles,  sometimes  with  neoralgio  pains. 

Causation. — The  causes  of  the  inflammatory  process  which  indnees 
sclerosis  in  the  lateral  columns  are  various.  It  is  a  common  oonsequenee 
of  effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  or  of  the  presoiM 
of  a  patch  of  softening,  and  equally  follows  any  destructive  lesion  of  the 
crura,  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  or  spinal  cord  ;  and  in  this  fi»m  is  not 
unfrequent  in  early  childhood.  It  is  sometimes  also  of  idiopathic  origiii, 
under  which  drenmstance  it  does  not  appear  to  be  heredita:^,  and  conMS 
on  mainly  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty.  The  causes  of  the 
idiopathic  disease  are  obscure ;  it  has  been  referred,  however,  to  the 
influence  of  cold  and  wet,  and  to  injury. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  simplest  form  of  lateral  sclerosis,  both  patho- 
logically and  clinically,  is  that  which  occurs  secondarily  to  some  cerebtsl 
or  other  lesion.  We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  Cwst  of  its 
occurrence  under  the  conditions  here  specified.  In  old  cases  of  eeieteai 
hemorrhage  or  softening,  a  tract  of  sclerosis  (the  upper  limit  of  irtiieb 
has  not  yet  been  determined)  may  often  be  traoed  along  the  crusta  of  the 
corresponding;  cms  cerebri,  through  the  pons,  into  the  anterior  pyrunid 
(which  may  be  involved  in  pretty  nearly  its  whole  horizcmtal  and  wticsl 
extent),  and  along  the  decussation  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ooid,  in 
which  it  occupies  abnost  exdusively  the  lateral  white  odnom,  bikg 
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separated,  however,  from  the  surface  by  a  persistent  lamma  of  still 
healthy  white  matter.  In  the  neck  the  sclerotic  change  may  extend  firom 
the  point  of  the  anterior  coma  in  front  almost  to  the  posterior  nerve-root 
behind.  But  in  its  passage  down  the  cord  it  occupies  a  smaller  and 
smaller  space,  both  relatively  and  actually,  and  at  the  same  time  limits 
itself  more  and  more  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  posterior  comu  and  the 
nerve  fibres  springing  from  it.  Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region 
its  anterior  limit  corresponds  to  a  transverse  line  drawn  through  the 
oommissnie,  while  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  it  occupies  only  the  pos- 
terior £}urth  of  the  lateral  column.  (See  fig.  97,  a,  p.  964.)  Occasionally 
the  fasciculus  of  Turck  of  the  same  side  as  the  cerebral  lesion  shares  in 
the  morbid  change.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  for  any  other  part  to  be 
implicated.  In  total  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  similar  degene- 
rative changes  take  place  in  the  lateral  columns  below  the  seat  of  disease. 
Bat  in  this  case  the  degeneration  involves  both  sides  equally,  and 
generally  abuts  on  the  pia  mater. 

Lateral  sclerosis  of  idiopathic  origin  affects  identically  the  same  tracts, 
and,  as  in  the  last  case,  both  sides  of  the  cord  are  as  a  rule  simultaneously 
implicated,  and  the  lesion  presents  a  symmetrical  character;  but  it  is 
said  usually  to  have  a  wider  lateral  extent,  and  to  reach  not  only  the 
soi&ce  of  tiie  cord,  but  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  comua.  (See  fig. 
97,  B,  p.  964.) 

It  is  an  important  bet  that  the  morbid  process  occasionally  extends 
hoiizontally  beyond  the  lateral  white  columns,  and  that  this  extension  is 
more  common  in  the  idiopathic  disease  than  in  that  which  is  secondary. 
When  this  lateral  extension  takes  place  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  general ;  it 
comparatively  rarely  involves  the  sensory  tracts  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
ooid,  the  posterior  columns,  or  the  posterior  roots ;  but  almost  always  it 
is  the  anterior  comua  with  their  groups  of  lai^e  cells  that  suffer.  The 
anatomical  lesion,  in  foct,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  group  of 
affections  last  considered,  becomes  superadded  to  the  primary  lesion  of 
the  lateral  columns.  This  lateral  extension,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
all  situations  equally,  nor  does  it  take  place  here  and  there  indifferently. 
It  is  almost  invariably  most  advanced  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord, 
and  diminishes  gradually  thence  downwards.  It  comes  on  also,  though 
at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  disease,  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
leading  then  to  special  implication  of  the  nudei  of  the  spinal  accessory,  hypo- 
glossal, vagus,  and  facial  nerves.  Both  the  naked  eye  and  the  microscopic 
characters  of  sclerosis  have  already  been  sufSciently  considered.  It  need 
only  be  added  that  the  sclerotic  process  in  the  anterior  comua,  which  is 
associated  with  lateral  sclerosis,  is  undistinguishable  from  that  which 
occurs  primarily  in  them ;  and  that  it  is  foUowed  sooner  or  later  by  the 
same  secondary  changes  in  the  motor  nerves  and  voluntary  muscles 
Uiat  have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  infantile  paralysis. 

Symptoms  and  progress.  —  The  symptoms  specially  referrible  to 
disease  of  the  lateral  columns  are,  gradually  developing  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  with  which  the  affected  tracts  are  in  relation,  occasionally 
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attended  with  tremors  daring  the  attempt  to  perform  volmituy  movtBMnts, 
and  gradually  increasing  rigidity,  often  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  and 
easily  induced  by  any  kind  of  irritation.  Further,  the  paralysed  maacks 
are  liable  to  paroxysms  of  convolsiTe  trembling;  and  there  is  marked 
increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  ankle-douos,  and  other  amilar  taa- 
ditions.  But  the  saperficial  reflex  excitabiUty,  thongh  at  times  ineresaed, 
is  generally  mialtered  or  diminished ;  the  electrical  relations  are  for  the 
most  part  michanged ;  the  mnscles  do  not  waste ;  and  there  is  neithei 
pain  nor  loss  of  sensation,  nor  want  of  control  over  the  bladdw  and 
reotom.  The  sboye  symptoms  form  an  essential  part  of  all  the  vuietiei 
of  the  disease  now  about  to  be  described. 

1.  Secondary  lateral  sclerosis  {amytrophie  spinale  deutiropathique).— 
a.  The  simplest  forms  of  this  affection  are  those  which  commonly  superreiM 
on  so-called  '  focal '  lesions  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  on  similar 
localised  affecticms  of  the  cord.  In  the  former  case,  after  hanorrhage  or 
softening  or  other  circumscribed  lesions,  in  association  with  peisiiting 
paralysis,  the  muscles  of  the  affected  side,  and  mainly  those  of  the  limbs, 
tend  to  become  rigid — the  rigidity  at  first  being  occasicmal,  bat  later  man 
or  less  permanent,  generally  disappearing  or  diminishing  daring  sle^, 
and  varying  in  degree  in  different  cases.  The  arm  asually  sofiEeis  meet, 
and  as  a  general  rule  is  drawn  to  the  side ;  the  elbow  is  bent,  the  forasrm 
partially  pronated,  and  the  wrist  and  fingers  flexed.  The  leg  more  fre- 
quently escapes  than  the  arm,  and  for  the  most  part  suffers  less ;  it  is 
generally  extended,  and  the  toes  are  pointed.  The  lower  part  of  the  face 
is  occasionally  involved,  in  which  case  the  angle  of  the  month  beoomei 
drawn  to  the  paralysed  side.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  all  increased;  the 
superficial  reflexes  undergo  diminution. 

b.  Many  of  the  symptoms  which  become  developed  in  the  oourae  of 
ordinary  parapl^a,  and  form  some  of  its  most  striking  features,  i^ear 
to  be  largely  dependent  on  the  secondary  degeneration  of  the  owd  iriuek 
always  ensues.  These  are  the  clonic  and  tonic  spasms,  and  the  exagge- 
rated tendon  reflexes,  which  also  constitute  characteristic  traits  of  the 
primary  varieties  of  lateral  sclerosis  presently  to  be  described ;  and  need 
not  therefore  now  be  spedally  discussed. 

0.  But  these  secondary  degenerations  of  the  cord  are  not  unfrequoitly 
complicated  with  other  symptoms  due  either  to  lateral  extension  of  disaan 
in  the  brain  or  cord,  as  tibe  case  may  be,  or  to  the  primary  lesion  to  iriiicfa 
the  descending  changes  are  secondary.  The  cases  here  referred  to  an 
for  the  most  part  cerebral. 

In  the  case  of  adults  in  whom  imperfect  hemiplegia  has  resulted  tcta 
cerebral  mischief,  there  not  nnfrequently  ensues  (in  association  with  ohronie 
rigidity  of  the  limbs)  a  c<mdition  to  which  the  name  of  pott-Juwtiplefie 
chorea  has  been  given.  This  comes  on  at  various  times  after  the  {nimaiy 
malady,  and  for  the  most  part  after  amendment  has  taken  place.  The 
movements^  which  are  generally  something  like  those  of  chorea,  may 
involve  arm  and  leg  and  &ce,  or  arm  and  leg,  or  arm  only ;  and  nnder 
any  circumstances  are  most  marked  in  the  arm.    Sometimes  they  oonaiit 
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of  merely  slow  irregular  movements  of  the  fingers  (athetosit) ;  sometimes 
of  movements  more  or  less  violent  and  rapid  affecting  chiefly  the  fingers, 
and  in  a  diminishing  ratio  the  wrist,  the  forearm,  and  the  upper  arm,  the 
movements  in  some  cases  being  so  violent  and  uncontrollable  that  the 
patient  is  compelled  to  have  his  arm  tied  to  his  side,  or  otherwise 
restrained ;  sometimes  the  convulsions  are  distinctly  choreiform.  Hemi- 
aiuesthesia  is  often  associated  with  this  condition. 

When  the  affection  shows  itself  in  early  childhood,  it  is  usually  the 
itaolt  of  congenital  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of  damage  inflicted  on  the 
brain  during  birth  or  shortly  after  birth,  or  originates  in  attacks  of  con- 
Tolsions  occurring  during  the  first  few  years  of  life.  It  may  also  be 
secondary  to  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  affecting  mainly  the  upper  part 
of  the  cord.  In  such  cases  the  limbs  on  the  affected  side  remain  more  or 
less  rigid ;  but  atrophy  (like  that  coming  on  after  infantile  paralysis,  and 
involving  the  bones  as  well  as  the  muscles)  is  apt  to  ensue ;  sometimes 
affecting  the  face,  sometimes  the  arm,  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the 
side  generally.  Moreover  epileptic  attacks  are  liable  to  come  on  in  early 
life  and  to  continue,  and  more  or  less  mental  deficiency  is  generally 
present.  Choreic  movements,  or  movements  like  those  of  athetosis,  are 
i^t  to  be  associated  with  the  other  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  lesion 
producing  degeneration  is  double ;  and  in  extreme  cases  of  the  kind  we 
find,  associate  with  cerebral  symptoms  (such  as  have  been  above  described) 
and  perhaps  with  atrophy  of  certain  limbs,  general  clonic  convulsions 
exactly  resembling  those  of  chorea,  and  characteristic  spastic  paralysis  of 
arms  and  legs,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  the  patient  walking  with  the  limbs 
stiff  and  extended,  the  feet  in  the  position  of  tahpes  equino- varus,  the 
ihighs  strongly  adducted,  and  the  movements  jerky  or  trembling.  In 
these  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  the  primary  lesion  may 
have  be«i,  and  whatever  further  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
brain,  there  is  extensive  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns,  which  in 
certain  parts  of  the  cord  (and  more  particularly  perhaps  in  the  medulla 
and  cervical  region)  has  invaded  the  anterior  comua  and  thus  led  to  the 
G<Hnbination  of  the  characteristic  consequences  of  this  condition  with 
those  due  to  simple  lateral  sclerosis. 

2.  Idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis. — There  are  good  reasons  for  beUeving 
the  affections  now  about  to  be  described  are  merely  varieties  of  dis- 
seminated sclerosis.  But,  even  if  this  be  so,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
cases  are  met  with  to  which  the  descriptions  we  are  about  to  give  apply, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  at  any  rate  clinically  as  cases  of  latend 
sckirosis. 

a.  The  commonest  form  of  this  affection  (spasmodic  tabes  dorsaiis)  is 
met  with  chiefly  in  men,  though  it  may  also  attack  women  and  children. 
It  comes  on  gradually  (for  the  most  part  without  premonitory  symptoms) 
with  weakness  and  sense  of  fatigue  in  one  or  both  legs.  This  condition 
elowly  increases  on  the  patient,  who  finds  sooner  or  later  that  his  feet 
drag,  that  his  gait  becomes  awkward,  that  he  needs  the  assistance  of  a 
stick  in  walking,  and  that  he  is  readily  fatigued.    But  his  health  is  good. 
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he  has  no  nombness  or  pain,  and  no  affection  of  the  bladder  or  rectum  or 
of  the  sexual  fonctions.  Neither  is  there  any  wasting  of  the  musdes. 
There  are  no  ataxie  symptoms,  and  he  can  stand  with  his  eyes  doaed. 
Gradually,  as  the  disease  pn^resses,  the  phenomena  specially  refenible 
to  affection  of  the  lateral  columns  supervene.  Occasionally  twitchings  cf 
the  legs  come  on,  mainly  at  night  or  when  he  is  sitting  down ;  or  spas- 
modio  stifhess  of  some  moments'  duration  arises,  particularly  when  his 
mnseles  are  being  exercised.  At  first  these  additional  phenomena  are 
80  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  his  attention ;  bnt,  in  association  with 
advancing  paresis,  they  gradually  increase  upon  him,  and  at  length  con- 
stitute striking  features  in  his  disease.  The  legs  become  more  and  mon 
liable  to  spasmodic  contractions,  which  come  on  without  obvious  cause, 
and  are  readily  excited  by  any  form  of  stimulus ;  they  become  suddenly 
rigid,  sometimes  flexed  sometimes  extended,  and  are  apt  to  remain  tx 
some  time  in  that  condition.  The  spasms  are  chiefly  liable  to  oeeor 
when  he  attempts  to  walk ;  and  then  especially  cause  powerful  adduction 
(occasionally  crossing)  of  the  thighs,  with  more  or  less  marked  extension  at 
the  different  joints.  The  extension  at  the  ankle-joints  imparts  to  the  feet 
the  attitude  of  talipes  equlno-varus.  Associated  with  the  spasms  tn 
more  or  less  violent  tremblings,  developed  mainly  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  made  to  rest  on  the  toes  (and  therefore  of  the  same  character  u 
the  ankle-clonus),  which  add  to  the  patient's  difficulty  of  walking,  aid 
give  it  a  peculiar  jerky  character.  When  the  paralysis  is  complete  the 
rigidity  becomes  permanent,  the  legs  being  in  some  cases  extended,  in 
some  flexed,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  bend  or  straighten.  At  this  time 
(and  even  earlier)  prolonged  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  trembling  can  oAeD 
be  readily  induced  in  them. 

The  symptoms,  however,  do  not  remain  limited  to  the  lower  extronitieB, 
bnt  gradually  mount  upwards ;  and  long  before  the  affection  of  the  legi 
has  become  extreme,  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  abdomen  get  weak  tai 
rigid,  and  the  patient  consequently  has  difficulty  in  supporting  himself 
in  the  upright  or  sitting  posture,  and  in  executing  movements  of  tiie  tnmL 
Later,  probably,  the  arms  become  implicated  in  the  same  way ;  they  g^ 
heavy,  stiff,  and  weak ;  and  finally  rigidity  and  contraction  occur.  In  u 
advanced  stage  the  arms  are  pressed  agahist  the  trunk,  the  forearms  «n 
bent  and  pronated,  and  the  wrists  and  fingers  are  strongly  flexed. 

The  development  of  the  paralysis  does  not  always  accord  with  the 
above  sketch,  for  occasionally  it  begins  in  the  arms  and  travels  down- 
wards; and  occasionally  for  a  time  it  assumes  a  hemiplegic  cfaaraetv. 
Further,  it  now  and  then  affects  a  limb  and  remains  limited  to  it.  It  >> 
important  to  observe  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  (nnks 
complications  should  occur)  there  is  no  pain  or  loss  of  feeling,  no  panlytie 
affection  of  the  emunctories,  no  tendency  to  bed-sores,  no  cerebral  disorder; 
the  tendon  reflexes  are  notably  exaggerated,  while  the  superficial  reflexes 
for  the  most  part  remain  normal ;  and  there  is  a  little  lowering  of  &ndw 
and  galvanic  excitability,  without  qualitative  change. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  almost  always  extremely  slow;  u^ 
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months,  even  years,  may  elapse  before  its  true  nature  is  revealed ;  and 
many  years  before  it  beoomes  generalised,  and  before  even  the  patient 
altogether  loses  the  power  of  locomotion.  Absolute  paralysis,  indeed, 
vith  permanent  stiffiiess  of  the  muscles,  only  takes  place  at  a  very 
advanced  stage,  and  may  never  be  reached.  Erb  records  a  case  or  two 
of  recovery  from  this  disease ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  occasionally  it 
becomes  arrested  in  its  course.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is 
progressive,  even  though  it  does  not  necessarily  shorten  life.  Death  usually 
results  from  intercurrent  disorders,  or  disorders  independent  of  the  primary 
disease ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  extension  to  the  medulla  oblongata  or 
other  parts  of  the  cord,  or  to  the  supervention  at  a  late  stage  of  bed- 
sores, bladder  trouble  and  the  like. 

b.  The  form  of  idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis  described  by  Charcot  under 
the  name  of  scUrose  lat&rale  amyotrophiqueia  a  complex  affection  of  great 
gravity ;  in  which,  as  a  rule,  sclerosis  begins  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cord,  involving  not  only  the  lateral  columns  bat  the  anterior  horns ;  and 
in  which  there  is  a  special  tendency  towards  involvement  of  the  motor 
ganglia  of  the  medulla  oblongata.    It  is  said  to  occur  chiefly  in  women. 
In  most  cases  the  disease  comes  on  insidiously,  without  fever  or  premoni- 
tory symptoms  other  than  perhaps  some  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  limb 
over  which  paralysis  impends.   The  arms  are  usually  first  implicated,  first 
one  probably,  and  the  other  after  a  short  interval.  They  become  enfeebled 
and  more  or  less  emaciated;   the  enfeeblement,  however,  precedes  the 
emaciation,  or  goes  along  with  it,  and  does  not,  as  in  wasting  palsy, 
follow  it.    Moreover,  in  this  affection,  the  paralysis  and  wasting  attack 
all  the  muscles  of  the  affected  limbs  simultaneously,  instead  of,  as  in 
the  other  case,  creeping  from  muscle  to  muscle.    Further,  the  shrinking 
muscles  are  liable,  as  are  those  of  wasting  palsy,  to  fibrillar  vibrations,  and 
retain  like  them  their  faradio  contractility ;  and,  moreover,  so  long  as  any 
▼olnntary  motor  power  remains  in  them,  their  movements  are  generally 
attended  with  more  or  less  violent  trembling.     But,  in  addition  to  the 
phenomena  above  enumerated,  the  emaciated  and  paralysed  limbs  soon 
become  rigid  and  contracted,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  contraction,  de- 
formed.   Each  arm  is  kept  closely  applied  along  the  side  of  the  body,  and 
the  shoulder  resists  when  we  attempt  to  abduct  it ;  the  forearm  is  semiflexed 
and  pronated,  and  cannot  be  extended  or  supinated  without  the  use  of  ccm- 
sidersble  force,  and  exciting  pain ;  the  hand  is  flexed  on  the  forearm ;  and 
the  fingers  also  are  flexed.     In  the  further  progress  of  the  case  emaciation 
tends  to  become  extreme ;  and  at  length  with  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
their  capability  of  contracting  under  the  stimulus  of  electricity  may  fiul, 
and  their  rigidity  and  contraction  may  to  some  extent  disappear.    In  some 
cases  the  muscles  of  the  neck  get  rigid,  like  those  of  the  arms,  and  the 
patient  has  pain  and  difSculty  in  moving  his  head. 

The  atrophy  of  the  arms  in  this  affection  is  far  more  rapid  than  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  mainly,  no  doubt,  because  all  the  muscles  are 
involved  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  at  the  end  of  four,  five,  or  six 
months,  or  at  the  outside  a  year,  the  emaciation  is  as  extreme  as  we  observe 
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it  to  be  in  oases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  which  have  been  in  progress 
for  several  jears.  From  six  months  to  a  year  or  more  after  the  eommeuoe- 
ment  of  the  disease,  the  lower  extremities  generally  first  give  signs  of 
involvement.  The  patient  complains  of  numbness,  tingling,  and  loss  of 
power  in  them  ;  but  in  their  case  there  is  very  seldom  any  atrophy,  owing 
evidently  to  the  £aet  that  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  leg^oos 
are  scarcely  ever  involved.  The  paralysis  of  the  legs,  however,  makes  r^id 
progress ;  the  patient  soon  cannot  walk  without  being  supported  cm  dther 
side;  and  before  long  all  voluntary  movement  ceases  in  them.  The 
pcuralytic  phenomena  presented  by  the  legs  correspond  exactly  with  those 
occurring  in  the  form  of  the  affection  previously  described ;  exeqtting,  u 
already  stated,  that  some  numbness  is  often  present,  and  the  ^ogreai 
of  events  is  much  accelerated.  After  a  while,  but  this  is  a  remote  and 
comparatively  rare  event,  the  muscles  of  the  l^s  undergo  aHiofiij  like 
those  of  the  arms;  and  with  the  advance  of  this  atrophy  the  rigidity 
gradually  relaxes.  There  is  no  paralysis  of  bladder  or  rectum,  or  toodene; 
to  the  formation  of  bed-sores. 

While  the  legs  are  becoming  paralytic,  or  it  may  be  after  arms  and  kgi 
have  lost  all  power  of  voluntary  movement,  another  series  of  phenomeiu 
gradually  supervenes,  referrible  to  implication  of  the  motor  nuclei  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  These  are :  paralysis  of  the  lips  and  face  ;  paralyas 
of  the  tongue ;  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate ;  and  paralysis  of  the  parts  to 
which  the  vagus  is  distributed — a  group  of  phenomena  which  will  here- 
after be  considered  as  a  distinct  affection,  under  the  name  of '  glosso-Uno- 
laryngeal  palsy.' 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease,  at  all  events  when  it  presents  cUstinetive 
characters,  is  exceedingly  gloomy.  Its  various  stages  follow  one  another 
surely  and  rapidly,  and  death  <isually  takes  place  within  one,  two,  or  three 
years  from  the  commencement  of  paralytic  symptoms.  The  contrast  in 
this  respect  between  this  variety  of  lateral  sclerosis  and  wasting  paby 
is  very  striking.  Death  is  generally  due  to  accidents  connected  nitli 
involvement  of  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Treatment. — The  treatanent  of  lateral  sclerosis,  as  far  as  we  knoT,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  tabes  dorsalis.  We  must  attend  to  the  general  httUk, 
resort  to  galvanism,  baths,  friction,  and  such-like  measures,  anA  obviate  as 
&r  as  possible  the  various  discomforts  and  dangers  to  which  the  patioit 
is  exposed.  For  medicine,  iodide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  silver,  arsenic, 
iron,  and  vegetable  tonics  are  probably  the  most  suitable. 

G.  Tabes  Dorsalis,  {Locomotor  Atamf.) 
Definition. — By  the  above  terms  is  understood  a  peculiar  aBectioa, 
characterised :  anatomically  by  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord ;  clinically  by  loss  of  co-ordinating  power  in  the  lower  extremitirm. 
gradually  increasing  in  degree  and  extent,  and  generally  sooner  or  later 
involving  the  upper  extremitieB  and  other  parts.  Various  nervous  lessons, 
which  need  not  now  be  specified,  are  frequently  associated  with  the  mus- 
cular inoo-ordination. 
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Causation. — The  causes  of  locomotor  ataxy,  like  those  of  most  other 
affections  of  which  a  sclerotic  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  forms  the 
anatomical  basis,  are  exceedingly  obscure.  The  disease  has  been  referred 
to  sexual  excesses,  to  syphilis,  to  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  to  over-exer- 
tion, injury,  or  shock.  But  little  more  can  be  said  positively  than  that  in 
many  cases  some  one  of  these  various  conditions  has  preceded  the  occur- 
rence of  the  nervous  phenomena.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  how- 
.ever,  no  cause  whatever  can  be  assigned.  The  disease  is  occasionally 
hereditary,  or  runs  in  fEunilies,  and,  further,  seems  not  unfrequently  to  be 
associated  in  families  with  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  other  affections  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  seldom  occurs  in  women  ;  and  generally  first  makes 
its  appearance  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five.  It  sometimes, 
however,  comes  on  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  sometimes  about  the 
age  of  puberty. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  specific  lesion  of  locomotor  ataxy  is  sclerosis 
of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord :  both  columns,  as  a  rule,  being 
«qaally  affected,  and  the 
morbid  change  being  most 
advanced  in  the  lower  part 
and  diminishing  from  below 
apmurds.  In  many  cases 
the  posterior  colunms  are 
involved  in  their  whole 
horizontal  extent.  But  it  is 
shown  by  Charcot,  that  such 
an  amount  of  disorganisation 
is  unnecessary  for  the  production  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
■disease ;  that  in  some  cases  the  posterior  median  columns,  or  fEisciculi  of 
OoU,  remain  perfectly  healthy  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  tracts  whose  lesions 
induce  ataxic  symptoms,  are  two  narrow  bands  of  white  matter,  lying  one 
on  each  side,  between  the  iimer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  posterior 
«omn  and  neive-roots  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  posterior  median  column 
on  the  other.  The  sclerotic  change  occurring  in  these  parts  calls  for  no 
specific  naked-eye  or  microscopic  description ;  the  affected  columns  be- 
come indurated,  grey,  and  translucent,  in  the  early  stage  a  little  swollen, 
but  at  a  later  period  notably  diminished  in  bulk.  The  disease,  how- 
over,  rarely  remains  strictly  limited  to  the  tracts  which  are  its  primary 
seat;  in  a  large  number  of  oases  (as  has  already  been  indicated)  the 
posterior  median  columns  become  involved ;  and  generally  the  internal 
radicular  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  and  more  or  less  of 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  posterior  comua,  get  implicated  to  some  extent. 
Occasionally,  also,  the  disease  invades  the  lateral  columns,  and  occasion- 
ally even  reaches  the  anterior  comua ;  not,  however,  Charcot  thinks,  by 
gradual  involvement  of  aU  the  intermediate  tissue,  but  by  extension  along 
the  internal  radicular  fasciculi. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  invasion  of  locomotor  ataxy  is  some- 
times quite  sudden ;  in  other  words,  impairment  of  co-ordinating  power 


Fig.  103.   Disgram  to  show  sent  of  ledom  In  t&bea  doraslls. 
Aims  at  dliwo  npreaented  by  truurerae  Bludlng. 

A.  Limited  to  posterior  external  oolnmni :  B.  ladndlng 
whole  of  poiterlor  coltmuui,  Eind  extending  alw  to  the  Istoal 
oolnmns. 
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is  the  first  symptom  to  declare  itself.  In  the  great  niajority  of  cases, 
however,  the  specific  characters  of  the  disease  are  only  revealed  after  the 
patient  has  suffered  for  an  indefinite  time,  sometimes  many  years,  bam 
premonitory  symptoms.  These  are  very  various,  bat  many  of  them  are 
full  of  significance,  and  most  belong  eqnally  to  the  fully  declared  disease. 
The  more  important  of  them  are  as  follows : — ^First,  Paiiu.  These  ue 
of  various  kinds  and  are  referrible  to  different  parts.  The  most  eomnum 
are  momentary  sharp  shooting  pains,  following  the  course  of  certain 
nerves,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  tnmk  or  lower  extremities, 
but  occasionally  implicating  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  the  great 
occipital.  An  erythematous  or  vesicular  eruption  sometimes  appears  in 
the  arose  of  distribution  of  the  affected  nerves.  Another  variety  of  pain 
is  of  a  boring  or  stabbing  character,  and  is  generally  limited  to  certain 
definite  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints  or  along  the  back; 
and  its  occurrence  is  usually  associated  with  hypenestheeia  of  the  same 
parts.  A  further  variety  is  of  a  constrictive  character ;  it  mostly  afiiaets 
the  trunk,  constituting  the  so-called  '  girdle  pain,'  but  may  involve  the 
limbs  or  any  part  of  them.  These  various  forms  of  pain  are  often  asso- 
ciated. The  last  of  them  is  more  or  less  persistent.  Bat  the  others 
occur  in  momentary  twinges,  and  their  continuance  is  osually  effected  by 
a  more  or  less  rapid  succession  of  such  twinges.  Sometimes  they  come 
on  at  irregular  and  long  intervals,  and  then  not  unfirequently  continue  by 
successive  paroxysms  for  several  hours  or  several  days ;  sometimes  tiiey 
lecur  noany  times  daily;  sometimes  they  are  constant,  and  weu  the 
patient  out  by  their  unceasing  severity.  They  are  generally  worse  at 
night-time.  PatTis  referrible  to  the  viscera  are  also  not  unfrequeni. 
Among  them  may  be  included  pain  in  the  bladder  attended  with  the 
frequent  desire  to  make  water,  pain  in  the  urethra  excited  by  the  act  oi 
micturition,  and  pain  in  the  rectum  as  if  the  bowel  were  being  distended, 
associated  with  violent  tenesmus.  The  most  important  and  charactenstie 
of  them,  however,  are  attacks  of  gastralgia  (crises  gastriques)  of  extreme 
intensity,  usually  attended  with  vomiting,  faintness,  deranged  action  of 
the  heuii,  and  an  extreme  sense  of  illness.  These  may  continue  for 
several  days,  or  even  weeks,  at  a  time ;  separated  from  one  another  by 
intervals  of  entire  freedom  of  variable  duration.  Occasionally  the  gas- 
tralgia is  persistent,  though  liable  to  exacerbations.  The  pains  in  the 
stomach  shoot  to  the  back,  about  the  abdomen,  and  in  various  othw 
directions.  Second,  Paraiysea  of  motor  and  sensory  nerves.  These  are 
sometimes  temporary,  and  apt  to  recur  at  intervals,  sometimes  permanent. 
Among  the  least  common  of  them  are  hemiplegia,  facial  paralysis,  diffi- 
culty of  swallowii^,  and  anaesthesia  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the 
fifth  pair ;  among  the  most  common,  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  at 
of  the  other  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  ptosis.  Third,  Affections  of  tie 
eye  and  ear.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fEMst  that  the  patient  may 
have  an  internal  or  external  squint,  or  ptosis.  It  may  be  added  that 
extreme  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  disease ;  that 
the  pupils  are  sometimes  unequal ;  and  that  the  contracted  pnpfl  is  apt 
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to  dilate  under  the  inflaence  of  the  attacks  of  pam  to  which  the  patient 
is  subject.  But  betddes  these  conditions,  which  are  obvious  to  casual 
observers,  there  are  others  of  yet  greater  significance  and  importance. 
The  patient's  eyesight  in  many  oases  becomes  defective  :  he  sees  double ; 
or  his  vision  gets  dim  or  indistinct,  and  he  cannot  distinguish  small  objects 
«r  the  contours  of  objects  so  clearly  as  he  formerly  did ;  or  his  field  of 
vision  becomes  contracted,  limited  perhaps  to  one  side ;  or  there  is  some 
fidlore  in  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours,  he  recognises  yellow  and 
blue,  bat  fiuls  to  distinguish  red  and  green,  and  the  secondary  tints  in  the 
production  of  which  these  colours  are  concerned ;  or  these  various  condi- 
tions are  associated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  These  affections  of  the 
«yeeight  tend  to  increase  slowly,  and  at  length  culminate  in  absolute 
blindness.  They  are  due  to  progressive  grey  atrophy  of  the  optic  discs, 
revealed  ophthidmoscopically  by  chaUdness  and  opacity,  with  absence  of 
ihe  marginal  rosiness  of  tint,  and  by  inabiUty  to  trace  the  trunk- vessels  of 
the  retime  as  they  sink  into  the  substance  of  the  optic  nerves — they  seem 
to  terminate  abruptiy.  The  atrophy,  according  to  Charcot,  is  due  to  a 
«hange  occurring  in  the  optic  discs  (identical  with  that  which  goes  on  in 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord),  and  gradually  extending  backwards 
Miang  the  optic  tracts,  as  far  at  least  as  the  corpora  genioulata.  Further, 
the  pupils  cease  to  act  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  while  still  varying  in  size 
with  efforts  at  accommodation  (the  Argyll-Bobertson  phenotaenon). 
Headache  referred  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  forehead,  and  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  course  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  in  the  eyeball, 
frequentiy  attend  the  above  visual  lesions.  Deafoess  in  one  or  both  ears 
is  not  uncommon.  Fourth,  Affections  of  the  joints.  These  are  of  occa- 
jrional  occurrence ;  they  are  observed  mainly  in  the  knees  and  hips,  some- 
times in  the  shoulders.  They  consist  in  rapid  effusion  into  the  joints  and 
tissues  which  surround  them,  taking  place  with  littie  or  no  pain  or  fever, 
and  usually  followed  at  the  end  of  some  weeks  or  months  by  restoration 
to  health.  Occasionally  they  end  in  erosion  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  or 
discnrganisation  of  the  joints,  followed  after  a  time  by  dislocation.  In 
association  with  joint-disease  atrophy  and  brittleness  of  bones  have  often 
been  observed ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  these  constitute 
the  primary  affection.  Fifth,  in  almost  aU  cases,  not  only  when  the 
disease  is  folly  developed,  but  at  its  very  earliest  stage,  and  even  before 
its  true  nature  has  been  revealed,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  patellar  and 
other  tendon  reflexes.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  absence  of  this  phenomenon  and  the  condition  of  the  super- 
ficial reflex  excitability.  The  latter,  although  occasionally  impaired  or 
«ven  exalted,  remains  for  the  most  part  normal.  Lastiy,  among  other 
occasional  precursory  symptoms  may  be  enumerated:  nocturnal  incontin- 
ence of  urine;  spermatorrhoea,  sometimes  attended  with  erection  and 
voluptuous  sensations,  sometimes  occurring  independentiy  of  erection  or 
of  orgasm ;  a  peculiar  latitude  for  repeating  the  sexual  act  many  times 
within  a  short  period ;  and  a  permanent  acceleration  of  pulse,  attended, 
according  to  M.  Eulenberg,  with  habitual  diorotism. 
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The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  jost  enomeiated  is  for  the  most 
part  obricus.  They  are  dependent  on  the  progress  and  distribution  (d  the 
morbid  process  which  is  going  on  in  the  nervous  centres,  but  whieh  has 
not  yet  destroyed,  sufficiently  to  cause  olmons  inco-ordination,  those 
portions  of  the  cord  which  minister  to  the  co-ordinate  actions  of  the  lower 
extremities.  Thus,  the  various  forms  of  neuralgic  pain  and  cutaneous 
eruption  are  due  to  imphcation  of  the  intra-rhachidian  portions  of  the 
sensory  nerve-roots ;  the  affections  of  the  eyes  and  ears  are  reCerriUe  to 
involvement  of  the  ophthalmic  and  auditory  nerves,  or  their  nuclei ;  and 
there  are  good  grounds  for  behoving  that  the  lesions  of  the  joints  are  the 
consequence  of  implication  of  the  anterior  comua,  and  that  various  phe- 
nomena, such  as  those  presented  by  the  pupils  and  those  coimected  with 
the  action  of  heart  and  character  of  the  pulse,  are  of  sympathetic  origin. 

The  so-called  '  premonitory '  symptoms  are  in  truth  an  intend  part  of 
the  disease,  and  if  recognised  may  be  taken  as  sure  evidence  of  the  insidious 
progress  of  those  central  organic  lesions  which  ultimately  induce  the  propw 
ataidc  phenomena.  Some  one  or  more  of  these  premonitory  symptoms 
may  continue  for  years  before  the  occurrence  of  obvious  ataxia ;  the  disease 
may  even  stop  ^ort  with  them ;  but  in  many  cases  those  which  first 
made  their  appearance  undergo  gradual  aggravation,  others  beotHue  super- 
added to  tliem,  and  presfflitly  the  ataxic  phenomena  supervene  and  became 
mingled,  as  it  were,  with  them.  In  other  cases,  again,  want  of  co-ordina- 
tion in  tiie  movements  of  the  lower  extremities  is  the  very  first  indication 
of  nervous  disease,  and  various  of  the  phenomena  hitherto  spoken  of  as 
prodromal  appear  as  compUcations  only  during  its  later  progress. 

The  earliest  of  the  special  phenomena  of  locomotor  ataxy  is  the  gradual 
supervention  of  a  certain  difficulty  in  walking,  frequently  associated  with 
numbness  and  tingUng  of  the  toes  and  feet.  The  difficulty  is  peculiar  in 
its  character ;  it  does  not  consist  in  any  loss  of  muscular  power  or  any 
inability  to  take  long  walks  without  discomfort  or  fiitigue,  but  in  a  certain 
clumsiness  or  uncertainty  which  manifests  itself  especially  when  the 
patient  first  rises  from  his  seat,  or  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  avoid 
obstacles,  or  when  he  attempts  to  turn  suddenly  on  his  heels,  or  to  go 
upstairs.  It  becomes  especially  obvious  in  the  dusk;  and,  indeed,  the 
very  first  indication  of  disease  is  sometimies  the  difficulty  which  the  patient 
experiences  in  walking  in  the  dark.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  his 
movements  become  more  or  less  tumultuous,  and  there  is  an  obvious 
difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  his  equilibrium.  This  difficulty  beonaee 
evident  in  the  most  marked  manner,  even  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  ibe 
disease,  when  the  patient  is  made  to  stand  blindfold  with  his  feet  together. 
At  (moe  he  begins  to  totter  and  to  sway,  and,  unless  he  opens  his  eyes  or 
is  supported  by  others,  80<m  falls  to  the  ground.  With  theprogreraof  the 
disease  the  movements  all  become  more  tumultuous,  and  the  difficulty  of 
progression  increases  proportionately;  the  patient  nowperiiape  experiences 
considerable  difficulty  in  assuming  the  erect  posture ;  in  endeavouring  to  ' 
attain  it  his  legs  jerk  here  and  there,  apparently  urged  by  an  uneontroO- 
able  impulse,  and  he  has  to  resort  to  a  stick,  or  the  aim  <d  his  chair,  or 
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to  a  firiendly  hand  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts.  When  once  he  is  on  his  legs, 
he  pauses  for  a  while  to  balance  himself,  and  then  starts  off  with  his  body 
bent  forwards  and  his  legs  apart.  Every  movement  of  his  legs  is  now 
tumnltaous;  the  leg  with  which  he  steps  out  is  lifted  from  the  gibnnd 
and  thrown  forwards  and  npwuds  with  needless  saddenness  and  violence, 
and  is  then  brought  down  with  equally  onneoessary  force,  and  even  when 
on  the  ground  still  presents  a  tendency  to  jerk,  which  may  be  continued 
even  while  the  other  leg  is  in  its  turn  executing  its  series  of  awkward 
progressional  movements.  The  patient  continues  to  walk  in  this  manner 
either  without  assistance,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  or  chair,  or  between 
a  ooaple  of  friends,  according  to  the  stage  which  his  loss  of  co-ordinating 
power  has  reached.  But  if  he  be  able  to  walk  alone  or  with  a  stick,  his 
movements  usually  become  a  little  less  wild  after  he  has  taken  a  few 
steps  ;  and  he  may  continue  to  walk,  with  excessive  violence  of  movement, 
no  donbt,  and  with  short  hurried  steps  and  the  body  thrown  forwards, 
but  nevertheless  with  considerable  power  and  efficiency.  A  patient  in 
this  state  will  sometimes  walk  ten,  a  dozen,  or  twenty  miles  at  a  stretch, 
with  comparatively  little  fatigue ;  but  in  some  oases  the  mere  violence  of 
his  mascnlar  movements  involves  such  rapid  exhaustion  of  power  that  the 
snfferer  can  scarcely  do  more  than  walk  across  the  room.  A  time,  how- 
ever, comes  sooner  or  later  in  which  his  want  of  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  his  lower  extremities  becomes  so  extreme  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  to  make  a  step  or  two  consecutively  or  even  to  stand. 
His  legs,  when  he  attempts  to  use  them,  move,  as  Trousseau  observes, 
like  those  of  a  puppet  or  marionette.  Thenceforward  he  is  confined  to 
his  chair  or  bed.  It  is  a  remarkable  fitot,  for  the  due  appreciation  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Duchenne,  that  the  muscles  of  the  affected 
limbs  retain,  as  a  rule,  their  bulk,  their  tonicity,  their  electrical  contrac- 
tility, and  their  strength,  little  if  at  all  impaired,  not  only  so  long  as  the 
pfttient  can  walk  or  stand,  but  long  after  his  limbs  have  become  absolutely 
helpless.  And  often,  at  a  time  when  the  patient  cannot  rise  from  his 
chair  or  stand,  he  can  freely  execute  movements  of  extension  and  flexion 
as  he  sits  or  lies,  and  successfully  resist  all  manual  efforts  on  the  part  of 
his  j^ysioian  to  extend  or  flex  his  legs.  The  numbness  and  tingling  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  generally  persist,  and  for  the 
moBt  part  increase  in  degree  and  extent,  and  always  bam  below  upwards. 
There  is  sometimes  total  abolition  of  cutaneous  sensibility  in  the  feet,  and 
th«re  may  be  some  impairment  of  it  extending  even  to  the  abdomen. 
OeeaaioDaJly  it  is  absent.  This  impairment  of  sensibility  gives  to  the 
patient  the  impression  that  his  feet  are  swollen  and  soft,  or  that  they  are 
enveloped  in  some  thick  soft  covering,  and  when  he  stands  or  walks  that 
he  treads  on  sponge  or  wool,  or  some  other  yielding  and  elastic  material, 
or  even  that  he  treads  on  air.  However  great  the  loss  of  tactile  sensibih'ty, 
that  which  takes  cognisance  of  differences  of  temperature  usually  survives 
to  the  last. 

The  symptoms  of  ataxy  do  not  generally  remain  limited  to  the  lower 
eztramities.    In  most  eases,  sooner  or  later,  numbness,  at  first  perhaps 
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ooeasional,  but  after  a  while  penoanent,  is  complained  of  in  the  tips  of  one 
or  two  of  the  fingers — generally  the  little  and  ring  fingers ;  and  the  numb- 
ness may  remiun  thus  limited,  or  may  gradoally  involve  more  and  moie  of 
the  hand  and  arm,  always,  however,  continuing  most  highly  devdoqped  in 
the  parts  which  were  first  attadud.  In  association  with  this,  clnmsinesB 
in  the  movements  of  the  fingers,  and  probably  of  the  hands  and  aims, 
may  be  observed.  The  patient  experiences  considerable  difi&eolty  in  per- 
forming all  delicate  maniptdations ;  he  cannot  pick  ap  a  i»n  lying  apcm  a 
hard  smooth  surface ;  he  cannot  button  or  unbutton  his  clothes  (»  tie  a 
bow,  especially  if  he  be  unable  to  direct  the  operaticm  with  his  eyes ;  in 
grasping  a  pen  or  any  other  similar  object  which  is  offered  to  him  he  first 
opens  his  hand  wide  and  then  closes  it  with  violence  upon  it,  entirely  &il- 
ing  to  execute  thoee  delicate  combined  movements  which  are  necessary  to 
the  precision  of  his  performance,  and  which  impart  such  grace  to  the 
natural  movements  of  the  hand.  The  same  clumsiness  is  observable  in 
his  efiforts  to  transfer  the  object  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and,  if  it  be 
a  pen,  in  acquiring  that  hold  of  it  which  is  pn^oer  for  writing.  Further  (and 
this  is  a  defect  belonging  equally  to  the  lower  extmnities,  but  less  readilj 
recognised  in  their  case),  the  patient  is  unable  without  the  assistance  of 
his  eyes  to  judge  of  the  position  of  his  hands,  or  so  to  adjnst  the  ac^ian 
of  his  muscles  as  to  determine  accurately  the  direction  or  exteit  of  the 
movements  of  his  arms.  Hence,  if  his  eyes  be  closed,  he  cannot  if  he 
wishes  to  clasp  his  hands  bring  them  t(^ther  with  any  certainty :  they 
are  brought  towards  one  another  at  different  elevations,  or  one  in.front  of 
the  other,  and  it  is  only  aftnr  several  failures  have  been  made  that  they 
finally  meet.  Similarly,  if  he  tries  to  touch  his  nose  with  his  finger,  he 
probably  strikes  his  eye  or  his  forehead  or  his  mouth.  The  voluntuy 
motions  of  the  arms  are  occasionally  effected  by  succe8si<»is  of  jerky  move- 
ments. But  notwithstanding  the  widespread  affection  of  his  volontaiy 
muscles,  he  probably  during  the  whole  duration  of  his  illnees  retains 
perfect  control  over  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  has  no  tendency  to  bed- 
sores. 

Various  other  phencmiena,  due  mostly  to  extension  or  multiplication 
of  the  nervous  lesion,  are  apt  to  supervene  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  In 
some  cases  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  head  and  neck  beo(Mne  im- 
plicated in  the  same  way  as  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  and  the  patient 
executes  slij^t  oscillatory  movements  whoi  he  sits  up  unsupported.  In 
some  cases  difficulty  of  articulation  comes  on ;  the  patient  is  slow,  yet 
somewhat  jerky  and  indistinct  in  utterance ;  he  can  pronounce  eveiy  l^er 
perfectly,  but  f^ils  to  pronounce  them  accurately  in  combination  and  slmrs 
over  his  syllables.  There  is  often,  too,  a  manifest  over-exertion  of  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  in  the  effort  to  speak,  and  fatigue  is  soon 
experienced.  In  some  cases  (if  such  phenomena  have  not  appeared  eariier 
iu  the  disease)  paralysis  of  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  portio  dura,  hypagtossal, 
or  vagus  of  one  or  other  side,  comes  on ;  or  double  vision,  impairment  of 
vision,  or  amaoroeis  supervenes ;  or  the  patient  grows  absolntdy  deaf;  or 
he  becomes  subject  to  the  various  forms  of  pain  which  have  ^ready  ham 
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described ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  have  previously  existed,  they 
may  disappear.  The  patient  may  also  suffer  bom  perforating  ulcer  of 
the  foot,  or  even  (though  much  more  rarely)  of  the  hand.  Further,  he 
may  be  liable  to  severe  and  continuous  aching  pains  in  the  forehead  and 
back  of  the  head,  along  the  spine,  and  in  the  trunk  and  extremities,  in 
connection  with  which,  as  with  the  earlier  neuralgic  pains,  cutaneous 
eruptions  may  appear  temporarily ;  or  he  may,  late  in  the  disease,  suffer 
from  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine,  and  equivalent  conditions  affect- 
ing the  rectum ;  and  generally  he  loses  sooner  or  later  all  sexual  desire 
and  power.  Occasionally,  in  the  far-advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
rigidity,  contraction,  and  wasting  of  muscles  come  on— complications 
which  are  obviously  due  to  the  extension  of  disease  &om  the  posterior 
columns  to  the  lateral  9olumns  and  anterior  comua. 

In  most  cases  the  cerebral  functions  are  unaffected  &om  first  to  last. 
But  in  some  instances  patients  become  low-spirited  and  incapable  of 
application;  in  some,  manifest  symptoms  of  insanity  arise;  in  some, 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane  supervenes ;  and  occasionally  (as  also  in 
this  last  affection  and  in  disseminated  sclerosis)  epileptiform  or  apoplectic 
attacks  occur.  For  the  most  part  these  phenomena  come  on  late.  But 
they  may  appear  at  any  period,  and  may  even  constitute  a  part  of  the 
prodromal  stage. 

Locomotor  ataxy  does  not  always  involve  the  Opposite  limbs  sym- 
metrically; it  often  commences  earlier  in  one  leg  than  the  other,  and 
invades  one  arm  in  advance  of  its  fellow ;  and  in  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  disease  the  legs  or  arms  may  continue  to  be  unequally  affected. 
The  course,  too,  of  the  disease  is  very  various.  Sometimes  the  symptoms 
arise  and  succeed  one  another  so  rapidly  that  the  patient  becomes  bed- 
ridden at  the  end  of  a  few  months.  But  much  more  commonly  the  suc- 
cessive phenomena  are  slowly  and  irregularly  evolved;  periods  of  apparent 
amendment  from  time  to  time  intervene ;  and  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
years  may  elapse  before  the  disease  attains  its  full  development.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  absolute  restoration  to  health  ever  takes  place  when 
the  clinical  phenomena  are  so  folly  declared  as  to  render  diagnosis  clear. 
It  is  not,  however,  doubtful  that  many  persons  do  experience  great  ame- 
lioration of  their  symptoms,  and  that  such  amelioration  is  sometimes  of 
long  duration.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  course  of  the  disease  appears  to 
be  permanently  arrested.  In  the  vast  majority  of  oases,  however,  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  patient,  excepting  for  occasional  interruptions,  is  unifonnly 
firom  bad  to  worse,  until  death  ends  the  scene.  The  causes  of  death 
axe  various.  Generally  it  is  due  to  some  intercurrent  malady;  but  it 
may  be  referrible  to  implication  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  re- 
spiration, to  secondary  bladder  and  renal  mischief,  or  to  the  formation  of 
bed-aores. 

Treatment. — When  temporary  improvement  has  occurred  under  our 
own  observation,  it  has  always  seemed  due  simply  to  avoidance  of  over- 
exertion, rest,  protection  from  cold  and  wet  and  other  such  adverse  in- 
flaences,  judicious  dieting,  and  good  hours— in  fitot,  to  careful  attention  to 
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the  general  well-being  of  the  bodily  health.    It  is  not  clear  that  any 
remedy  exerts  any,  even  the  slightest,  direct  inflnence  over  the  course 
of  the  disease.    Nitrate  of  silver  has  been  strongly  recommended,  iodide 
of  pptassiom  has  been  employed,  iron  and  other  so-called  nervine  tonics 
are  often  called  into  requisition.    For  the  relief  of  pain,  sedatives,  snch 
as  opium   or  belladonna,   or  local  applications,   such  as  coonter-irri- 
tants,  frictions,  and  galvsmism,  may  prove  serviceable ;   and  indeed  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  all  complications  and  all  discomforts  aiim^ 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  should  if  possible  be  relieved.    Bathing 
and  shampooing  seem  sometimes  to  be  beneficial.    As  regards  electricity, 
Dnchenne  observes  that  &radism,  and  galvanism  with  intermittent  coirent, 
are  either  of  them  often  serviceable  both  in  relieving  pain  and  in  restoi- 
ing  voluntary  power  to  the  affected  muscles  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
disease.    But,  while  not  forbidding  their  employment  at  a  later  period,  be 
is  evidently  not  sanguine  as  to  the  results  which  are  then  likely  to  be 
obtained.    This  is  in  accordance  with  general  experience.     Galvanism  is 
doubtless  preferable  to  fitradism.     Stretching  of  nerves  has  been  practised 
with  reputed  success. 

H.  Glosso-lahio-laryngeal  Palsy.    {Bulbar  Parcdysis.) 

Definition. — This  name  has  been  given  by  Duchenne  to  a  paralytic  dis- 
order due  to  an  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (whence  also  it  hasbeoi 
termed  paralysie  bulbaire)  involving  liiainly  the  seventh,  ninth,  and  spinJ 
accessory  nerves,  and  revealing  itself  during  life  by  paralysis  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  soft  palate,  and  larynx. 

Cassation. — Its  causes  are  as  obscure  as  those  of  other  affections  of 
the  same  class.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  effects  of  cold  and  moistme, 
and  it  has  appeared  to  follow  upon  strong  moral  emotions.  It  has  also 
been  referred  to  syphilis.  It  seems  to  be  a  disease  of  adnlt  life,  and  to 
affect  women  more  largely  than  men. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  essential  lesions  of  this  disease  axe  identical,  ao 
far  as  regards  their  nature,  witli  those  of  locomotor  ataxy,  lateral  scleroeis. 
and  the  like.  They  affect,  however,  a  different  r^on.  Post-mortem  ex- 
aminations conducted  on  patients  dead  of  this  affection  have  revealed 
sclerosis,  with  more  or  less  atrophy,  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  aeeeeaorj, 
hypoglossal,  and  fEicial  nerves,  and  sometimes  similar  changes  in  the  loote 
of  the  vagi,  in  the  motor  roots  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  in  the  anterior  roots 
of  several  of  the  upper  cervical  nerves ;  but  they  have  also  revealed 
(which  is  of  still  greater  importance)  that  these  changes  in  the  nerves  are 
secondary  to  pigmental  atrophy  of  the  large  cells  contained  in  the  nene- 
nudei  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  associated  with  more  or  less 
circumambient  sclerosis.  Certain  phenomena  in  the  clinical  history  of 
these  cases,  and  the  &ct  of  the  frequent  supervention  of  the  symptoms  of 
glosso-labio-laryngeal  palsy  in  the  coarse  of  lateral  sclerosis,  raider  it 
probable  that  the  disease,  when  occurring  in  the  uncomplicated  form,  is 
often  due  less  to  a  primary  lesion  of  the  nerve-nuclei  than  to  their  second- 
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ary  impUcation  in  the  course  of  some  sclerotic  change  occupying  the 
anterior  pyramids. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — In  most  uncomplicated  cases  of  glosso-labio- 
laryngeal  palsy  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  come  on  gradually.  The 
tongue  usually  suffers  first.  The  patient  experiences  some  difficulty  in 
the  articulation  of  words,  especially  of  those  which  need  the  special  em- 
ployment of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  presently  also  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty in  mastication  and  deglutition ;  and  he  suffers  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  saliva  in  his  mouth.  The  paralytic  condition  of  the  tongue 
gradually  increases;  he  has  difficulty  in  protruding  it  and  in  drawing  it 
in  again,  and  ere  long  it  lies  motionless  or  nearly  so  on  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  with  its  tip  behind  the  anterior  incisors  and  its  edge  pressed  and 
indented  against  the  arch  of  the  lower  teeth.  It  is  sometimes  reduced  in 
size  and  wrinkled;  sometimes  it  feels  large  to  the  patient,  and  either 
retains  its  normal  dimensions  or  exceeds  them.  Whilst  the  lingual 
paralysis  is  in  progress,  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and  arch  of  the 
&uceB  become  implicated,  the  patient's  voice  acquires  a  nasal  quality,  the 
difficulty  of  swallowing  becomes  aggravated,  and  his  food  is  apt  to  pass 
into  the  posterior  nares.  The  arches  of  the  palate  may  occasionally  be 
seen  to  be  unequal,  with  the  uvula  pointing  to  one  side ;  but  it  is  remark- 
:able  that  even  when  the  paralysis,  so  far  as  deglutition  and  enunciation 
.are  concerned,  is  complete,  the  velum  often  can  still  be  excited  by  local 
irritation  to  violent  action.  The  lips  also  are  early  involved :  the  orbicu- 
laris becomes  enfeebled,  the  lips  get  large,  the  lower  one  pendulous,  and 
it  is  soon  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  patient  to  close  his  mouth,  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  saliva  from  it,  to  utter  the  labial  consonants,  to 
whistle  or  blow  out  a  candle,  or  to  perform  any  function  requiring  the  use 
of  the  lips.  According  to  Duchenne,  it  often  happens  that  the  quadratns 
menti  and  triangularis  oris  of  each  side  become  implicated,  so  that  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  cannot  be  drawn  down  and  extended ;  but  he  says 
that  the  buccinators  rarely  suffer,  and  that  the  muscles  of  expression  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  face  remain  unaffected,  and  by  their  tonic  con- 
traction so  act  on  the  angles  of  the  mouth  as  to  cause  the  transverse 
elongation  of  the  orifice,  and  at  the  same  time  so  deepen  and  modify  the 
direction  of  the  naso-labial  sulci  as  to  impart  to  the  patient's  physiognomy 
the  appearance  of  crying.  Not  unfrequently,  when  a  patient  in  this  con- 
dition is  made  to  laugh  or  cry,  his  mouth  becomes  widely  opened,  and  re- 
mains open  until  the  upper  lip  is  restored  to  its  original  position  by  hand. 
The  muscles  by  which  the  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  effected  for  the  most  part  retain  their  normal  force,  so  that  the 
patient  can  bite  powerfully  up  to  the  last.  Nevertheless,  difficulty  of 
mastication,  already  extreme  in  consequence  of  the  paralytic  condition  of 
the  tongue,  is  enhanced  by  paralysis  of  the  pterygoid  muscles,  which 
renders  the  movements  necessary  for  trituration  impossible.  Sooner 
or  later  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  even  those  of  the  larynx,  share 
in  the  general  paralytic  affection,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  deglutition 
becomes  farther  aggravated. 
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In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  patient  ceases  to  otter  aaj 
articulate  sound,  although  a  laryngeal  grunt,  indicative  of  the  due  tction 
of  the  vocal  cords,  may  attend  each  effort  to  speak.  The  sativa  which  is 
constantly  dripping  from  his  lips  accumulates  in  his  mouth,  beocmes 
sticky  &om  long  retention,  and  on  opening  his  jaws  hangs  in  ropes  and 
festoons  between  the  opposite  surfitces.  His  food  collects  in  the  bocetl 
pouches,  or  ficdls  out  through  the  open  lips,  and  can  only  be  made  to  readi 
the  fauces  either  by  throwing  the  head  backwards  or  by  pushing  the  food 
onwards  with  the  fingers.  The  pharyngeal  stage  of  d^lutition  is  equally 
di£Bcult.  Pultaceous  matters  are  swallowed  best ;  but  these  hare  to  be 
passed  to  the  back  of  the  mouth  in  small  quantities  and  with  great  caie; 
and  even  then  constantly  cause  choking — either  finding  their  way  into  the 
windpipe  or  into  the  nose,  or  being  ejected  by  the  spasmodic  action  of 
the  pharyngesJ  muscles.  The  entrance  of  food  into  the  larynx  is  dne 
mainly  to  the  feuliure  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis  to  descend  avtx  the 
superior  laryngeal  orifice  during  the  act  of  swallowing ;  for  it  is  only  in 
rare  cases  that  suppression  of  the  laryngeal  voice,  indicative  of  paralysis 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  is  observed. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  pneumc^astric  nerves  become  implicated, 
and  then  symptoms  referrible  to  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs  are 
superadded.  Attacks  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  not  due  to  the  entrance  of 
food  or  saliva  into  the  windpipe,  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence.  They 
come  on  by  day  or  night,  and  are  often  provoked  by  exertion.  They  do 
not  appear  to  be  connected  necessarily  either  with  pulmonary  disease  use 
with  any  paralytic  condition  of  the  ordinary  respiratory  muscles.  Dn- 
chenne  refers  tiiem  to  paralysis  of  the  bronchial  muscles.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  catarrhal  affections  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  nov 
exceedingly  apt  to  arise,  and  that  these,  however  slight  they  may  be, 
greatly  aggravate,  if  they  do  not  induce,  dyspnoeal  attacks.  Remarkable 
feebleness  of  circulation  also  supervenes  at  this  period ;  and  especially  the 
patient  is  liable  to  syncopic  attacks,  which  sometimes  accompany  the  fits 
of  dyspnoea,  and  are  attended  with  praecordial  anxiety,  fear  of  death,  and 
extreme  feebleness,  irregularity,  and  generally  quickening,  of  the  pulse. 

The  phenomena  above  described  are  all  unattended  with  febrile  dis- 
turbance, loss  of  sensation,  pain,  giddiness,  or  any  form  of  mental  defect; 
the  appetite  continues  good,  the  corporeal  functions  generally  are  well 
performed,  and  the  system  at  large  for  the  most  part  retains  its  powers, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  they  may  become  impaired  by  the  starvation  which 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  gradually  induces.  Hence  scnne  pati«it8  who 
are  &r  advanced  in  the  disease  will  continue  to  go  about  the  house  uid 
even  to  take  long  walks.  In  many  cases,  however,  towards  the  close  of 
life,  they  are  confined  to  the  chair  or  to  bed. 

The  coarse  of  glosso-labio-laryngeal  palsy  is  generally  rafod,  and  its 
and  is  invariably  death,  which  may  come  on  within  six  months  of  its 
onset,  and  is  very  seldom  delayed  beyond  three  years.  The  canaes  of 
death  are :  starvation  from  inability  to  take  nourishment ;  asphyxia,  from 
the  impaction  of  a  lump  of  solid  food  at  the  back  of  the  throat,  or  teom 
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the  repeated  entrance  of  portions  of  food  or  saliva  into  the  larynx ;  an 
attack  of  dyspnoea  or  syncope ;  and  lastly,  pulmonary  complications 
(bronchitis  and  the  like)  which  are  especially  dangerous  when  involve- 
ment of  the  respiratory  muscles  renders  the  discharge  of  bronchial 
accomalation  difficult  or  impossible. 

Although  glosso-labio-laryngeal  palsy  conforms  in  a  large  number  of 
•eases  to  the  description  which  has  jnst  been  given,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
a  fragment,  as  it  were,  of  some  more  widely  diffused  nervous  disease. 
Thxis,  as  is  subsequently  pointed  out,  it  often  forms  one  of  the  comphca- 
tions  of  disseminated  sclerosis ;  its  supervention  constitutes,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  last  stage  of  lateral  sclerosis  ;  and,  further,  it  is  not  un- 
commonly associated  with  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  generally  coming 
■on  late,  but  sometimes  manifesting  itself  at  an  early  period.  The  most 
important  cases  of  the  last  group  are  those  (and  they  are  not  rare)  in 
which  the  respiratory  muscles  also  waste.  Again,  it  is  important  to 
recollect  that  groups  of  symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  glosso- 
labio-laryngeal  palsy  may  be  caused  by  ef^sion  of  blood  into  the  pons  or 
medulla  oblongata,  or  by  syphilitic  or  other  disease  of  the  same  parts ; 
and  may  even  arise  in  connection  with  the  descending  lesions  which 
follow  chronic  forms  of  cerebral  disease. 

Treatment. — Nothing  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  capable  of  arrest- 
ing the  course  of  this  formidable  malady.  In  the  early  stages  electricity 
may  be  applied  to  the  enfeebled  muscles,  and  possibly  with  slight  tempo- 
rary apparent  benefit.  In  the  later  stages  we  must  endeavour  to  relieve 
symptoms ;  and  it  may  then  be  of  service  to  feed  the  patient  either  by  the 
Aid  of  the  stomach-pump,  or  per  anum. 

I.   Ophthalmoplegia  Interna  and  Externa. 

Definition. — The  above  names  have  been  applied  by  Mr.  Hutchinson' 
to  two  groups  of  cases,  the  one  of  which  is  characterised  by  progressive 
and  more  or  less  symmetrical  paralysis  of  the  internal  muscles  of  the  eyes, 
the  other  by  progressive  and  more  or  less  symmetrical  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  eyeballs  and  raise  the  eyeUds.  Cases  of  the 
latter  affection  had  previously  been  described  by  Von  Grafe. 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — The  causes  and  morbid  anatomy  of 
these  disorders  have  not  been  satis&ctorily  determined.  They  occur  in 
both  males  and  females,  and  in  large  proportion  in  early  adult  life.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  states  that  in  most  of  his  cases  there  was  a  history  of  syphilis, 
and  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  ophthalmoplegia  to  this  affection.  No 
post-mortem  evidence,  however,  of  the  presence  of  gummata  in  any  of 
them  has  yet  been  adduced;  and  he  acknowledges  that  antisyphilitic 
remedies  have  had  but  little  influence  over  their  course.  Some  of  the 
recorded  cases  have  no  doubt  been  attended  with  other  phenomena 
strongly  pointing  to  the  presence  of  cerebral  tumours,  which  may  of 
■course  have  been  syphilitic.     But  in  many  the  ocular  affection  has 

■  Medico-Chirurgical  Transaction*,  vols.  IzL  and  Ixii. 
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been  associated  with  symptoms  pointing  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
extensive  sclerosis  of  other  parts  of  the  nerve-centres ;  and  there  is  good 
reason,  therefore,  to  beheve  that  ophthalmoplegia  is,  in  many  instances  al 
any  rate,  a  consequence  of  chronic  inflammatory  or  degenerative  lesions, 
and  has  intimate  relations  with  other  such  afEections. 

The  two  forms  of  ophthalmoplegia,  though  apt  to  occnr  independently 
of  one  another,  are  not  unfrequently  combined ;  and  there  is  reason,  there- 
fore, to  beUeve  that  the  lesions  producing  them  severally  occupy  neigh- 
bouring, though  not  identical,  x>arts  of  the  nervous  system.  Direct 
symmetrical  implication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs 
of  nerves  in  degenerative  or  other  processes  might  well  explain  their  con- 
currence ;  it  might  even  explain  (supposing  definite  parts  of  the  several 
nuclei  to  be  concerned  in  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  and  other  definite 
parts  to  be  concerned  in  movements  of  the  intra-ooular  muscles)  the 
separate  occurrence  of  each.'  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  suspect 
that  the  parts  involved  in  these  affections  may  be  (at  any  rate  in  some 
cases),  not  so  much  the  nerve-nuclei  themselves,  as  certain  higher  oenbres, 
not  far  removed  from  them,  which  co-ordinate  the  several  forms  of  bin- 
ocular movements.  It  has  been  shown  by  Henson  and  Voelcker  that  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  there  are  three  such  centres; 
of  which  the  one  in  front  controls  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscles,  and 
so  regulates  accommodation,  while  the  middle  one  regulates  contraction, 
and  the  posterior  one  dilatation,  of  the  pupils.  Again,  it  has  been  shown 
by  Adamuk  that  irritation  of  certain  spots  in  the  corpora  qoadrigemina 
produces  severally  elevation  and  depression  of  the  eyeballs,  and  conjugate 
movements  to  the  right  and  left.  Now,  affection  of  the  former  groups  of 
nuclei  would  readily  explain  the  occurrence  of  symmetrical  paralyses  of 
the  internal  muscles  of  the  eye ;  affection  of  the  latter  gronp  would  readily 
explain  sjrmmetrical  paralyses  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs ;  and  from  the 
near  proximity  of  the  two  regions  extension  of  disease  from  one  to  the 
other  might  readily  take  place  and  the  symptoms  referrible  to  each  thus 
become  combined. 

In  the  only  case  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  which  proved  fatal,  the  symptoms 
had  been  going  on  for  years ;  and  there  were  in  combination,  not  only 
external  and  internal  ophthalmoplegia,  but  blindness  and  other  progressive 
symptoms  pointing  either  to  locomotor  ataxy,  to  lateral  sclerosis,  or  to 
progressive  muscular  atrophy ;  and  Dr.  Gowers,  who  examined  the  nervous 
organs  post  mortem,  discovered  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  optic 
nerves,  and  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs  with  their  nuclei,  resembling 
the  lesions  found  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  In  a  case  under  Dr. 
Buzzard's '  care  in  which  the  symptoms  of  tabes  were  present  in  an  extreme 
degree,  and  in  which  also  .ophthalmoplegia  externa  and  immobility  of 
pupils  were  present,  the  lesions  indicative  of  locomotor  ataxy  were  found 
far  advanced  in  the  cord,  the  nuclei  of  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves  were  found 
degenerated,  apparently  secondarily  to  vascular  disease ;  and  in  the  course 

'  See  Discussion,  and  Dr.  Starge,  Opkthahnological  Transactions,  vol.  i. 

*  Buzzard,  Diseases  of  the  Nervotu  System,  1883. 
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of  the  nerves  through  the  medulla  were  detected  obstructed  vessels  and 
miliary  clots.    The  other  ocular  nerves  were  not  examined. 

Symptoms  and  progress.— 1.  Ophthalmoplegia  interna,  in  its  most 
extreme  and  typical  condition,  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  absolute 
immobility  of  both  irides,  and  of  total  loss  of  the  power  of  visual  adjust- 
ment. The  pupils  undergo  no  change  under  the  influence  of  either  light 
or  accommodation;  and  sight,  which  has  become  adapted  to  distant 
vision  only,  is  wholly  incapable  of  adjustment  for  near  objects.  The 
disease  is  slow  in  progress,  begins  sometimes  in  one  eye  sometimes  in 
both,  and  always  in  the  first  instance  with  paralysis  of  the  irides.  At 
this  stage  the  patient  is  probably  unaware  that  anything  is  the  matter 
with  his  eyes,  for  mere  immobihty  of  the  pupils  scarcely  affects  the  general 
perfection  of  eyesight.  The  loss  of  power  of  accommodation  also  for  the 
most  part  comes  on  gradually,  and  often  in  one  eye  before  the  other. 
But  occasionally  it  is  almost  sudden  in  its  incidence.  The  &ilure  of  vision 
for  near  objects,  and  its  increasing  suitabihty  for  distant  objects  only, 
naturally  attract  the  notice  of  the  patient,  especially  if  he  be  young ;  and 
now  probably  for  the  first  time  he  consults  a  medical  man. 

2.  Ophthalmoplegia  externa  also  occasionally  occurs  independently 
of  all  other  ocular  disease,  and  indeed  of  all  other  disease.  Li  such  a 
case  the  first  specific  incident  is  usually  partial  ptosis  affecting  either  both 
eyelids  at  the  same  time,  or  one  in  rapid  succession  to  the  other.  With 
ptosis  there  is  usually  associated  paralysis  of  the  superior  recti ;  and  then, 
gradually  following,  but  in  no  special  order,  paralysis  of  corresponding 
ocular  muscles,  until  at  length  the  paralysis  becomes  more  or  less  general 
and  complete.  In  a  typical  and  extreme,  but  uncompUcated,  case  we  find : 
the  upper  eyelids  drooping  over  the  eyeballs,  with  little  or  no  power  of 
voluntary  elevation — imparting  a  sleepy  aspect  to  the  patient ;  the  eyes 
almost  absolutely  motionless  and  looking  directly  forwards,  or  haply 
presenting  an  internal  or  external  squint;  and  more  or  less  marked 
exophthalmos,  due  to  the  absence  of  tonic  contractile  power  in  the  muscles 
of  iJie  eyeballs ;  but  withal  integrity  of  the  retine,  mobility  of  the  pupUs, 
power  of  accommodation,  and  for  objects  lying  in  the  line  of  vision  perfect 
sight.  The  immobility  of  the  eyes  necessitates  incessant  bird-like 
movements  of  the  head  in  exercising  the  function  of  sight.  The  paralysis, 
however,  is  rarely  so  complete  as  is  represented  in  the  above  picture. 
In  most  cases  there  is  still  some  slight  mobility  of  one  or  both  eyeballs ; 
or  the  disease,  though  affecting  both  sides,  is  more  advanced  on  one 
than  oil  the  other.  The  progress  of  these  cases,  Uke  that  of  ophthal- 
moplegia interna,  is  generally  slow,  and  often  extends  over  many  years. 
Bat  in  some  cases  it  is  rapid ;  and  the  paralysis  may  become  extreme 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Pain  in  the  eyes  and  head  are  often 
complained  of. 

8.  Not  unfirequently,  in  both  forms  of  ophthalmoplegia,  the  patient 
becomes  blind,  with  white  atrophy  of  the  optic  discs  ;  and  not  unfrequently 
also,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  both  forms  of  the  disease  are 
eombined  in  the  same  patient. 
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The  association  of  ophthalmoplegia  with  other  nervons  phenomena  is 
extremely  interesting.  And  abundant  clinical  evidence  has  now  accrued 
to  show :  not  only  that  the  symptoms  of  these  affections  are  apt  to  follow 
on  snch  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxy,  disseminated  sclerosis,  bnlbar 
paralysis,  lateral  sclerosis,  and  progressive  moscnlar  atrophy ;  bat  that 
they  may  be  among  the  earlier  symptoms,  possibly  the  first  reoogmaed 
symptoms,  of  these  well-known  diseases,  and  may  foretell  their  coming  on. 
Paralysis  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  nerves  may  sevenlly 
also  become  developed  daring  the  progress  of  ophthalmoplegia ;  and  in  a 
ease  mider  oar  own  care  hemianesthesia,  with  coloor-blindness  of  the 
corresponding  eye,  and  loss  of  smell  and  taste  on  the  same  side,  appeared 
in  the  coarse  of  the  patient's  illness. 

Treatment. — Some  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases,  especially  those  of 
ophthalmoplegia  interna,  seem  to  have  been  benefited  by  antisyphilitie 
remedies,  a  point  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  the  frequent 
presence  of  a  syphilitic  history.  For  the  most  part,  however,  treatment 
has  proved  of  little  service  ;  and  the  affection,  even  if  it  has  not  developed 
into  something  worse,  has  either  remained  stationary  or  undergone  gradual 
aggravation. 

J.  Disseminated  Sclerosis.     {Multiple  Sclerosis.) 

Definition. — '  Sclerose  en  plaques  dissemindes '  is  the  name  whidi 
Charcot  (to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  its  recognition  and  descrip- 
tion) has  given  to  the  affection  which  we  here  term  disseminated  sclerosis. 
Dr.  Moxon  calls  it  insular  sclerosis.  It  is  characterised,  post  mortem,  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  small  roundish  patches  of  sclerosis,  scattered 
irregularly  throughout  the  nervous  centres  ;  clinically,  by  a  variety  of  symp- 
toms, among  the  most  characteristic  of  which  are  tremblings  of  the  head, 
neck,  trunk,  and  limbs,  coming  on  only  when  the  muscles  are  being  exerted, 
difficulty  of  speech,  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs,  gradually  supervening  para- 
lysis, with  contraction,  chiefly  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  some  impair- 
.ment  of  the  mental  functions. 

Causation. — Disseminated  sclerosis  is  mainly  a  disease  of  adult  life, 
usually  coming  on  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five,  rarely  after 
thirty,  but  sometimes  at  the  period  of  puberty,  and  even  in  childhood.  It 
is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the 
same  causes  as  those  to  which  other  forms  of  sclerosis  have  been  attri- 
buted— namely,  moral  influences  and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  Its  advent 
has  sometimes  been  heralded  by  hysteria,  neuralgia,  or  other  nervous 
symptoms. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Sclerotic  patches  may  appear  in  the  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, pons,  medulla  and  spinal  cord,  either  collectively  or  separately ; 
but  generally  are  distributed  in  several  of  these  organs  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  cerebrum  they  occupy  mainly  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ventricles, 
and  are  found,  therefore,  in  the  corpus  callosum,  septum  lucidum,  corpora 
striata,  and  optic  thalami ;  they  occur  also  in  the  centrum  ovale,  but  seldixn 
in  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions.     In  the  cerebellum,  their  almost 
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«xcIuBive  seat  is  the  corpus  dentatrun.  As  regards  the  pons  and  medulla 
oblongata,  they  may  be  either  superficial  or  deep-seated.  In  the  former 
they  affect  mainly  the  anterior  and  inferior  aspect,  extending  thence  to  the 
cerebral  peduncles  and  corpora  albicantia ;  in  the  medulla,  they  occupy  all 
parts  indifferently,  inclusive  of  the  region  forming  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  In  the  cord,  as  in  the  medulla,  all  parts  are  liable  to  be  impli- 
cated. The  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  sometimes  emerge,  unaffected,  from 
diseased  tracts  ;  in  other  cases  they  are  studded  with  similar  morbid  patches 
or  are  involved  generally.  The  cerebral  nerves  which  chiefly  thus  suffer 
Are  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  pairs.  The  patches  of  sclerosis  vary  in  size, 
but  are  for  the  most  part  well-defined,  and  of  roundish  form.  They  are 
dense,  hard,  shghtly  translucent,  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  healthy  grey  matter  of  the  brain.  They  sometimes  project  a 
little  above  the  general  level,  sometimes  are  depressed  below  it.  Micro- 
scopically they  present  all  the  ordinary  characters  of  sclerosis ;  and  usually, 
according  to  Charcot,  may  be  divided  into  three  zones,  of  which  the  outer- 
most represents  the  disease  in  its  earhest  phase,  the  innermost  represents  it 
in  its  most  advanced  condition.  In  the  outermost  zone,  the  neuroglia  is 
increased  in  amount  and  its  nuclei  in  number,  and  the  nerve-tubules  are 
diminished  in  diameter  at  the  expense  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann ; 
in  the  next  zone,  the  neuroglia  has  still  farther  increased  and  has  become 
distinctly  fibrillated,  the  nerves  (more  widely  separated  than  they  were) 
have  become  yet  more  reduced  in  size,  and  the  white  substance  has  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  while  the  axis  cylinder  has  in  many  cases  undergone 
enlargement ;  in  the  central  area,  the  overgrown  neurogUa  reigns  para- 
mount, the  nerve-cells  and  nerve-tubules  have  for  the  most  part  vanished, 
and  those  which  still  survive  are  far  advanced  in  atrophy.  It  may  be 
added :  that  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  white  matter  of  Schwann 
involves  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  free  oil-globules  and  granule- 
cells,  which  stud  the  outer  two  zones,  and  tend  to  accumulate  within  the 
lymphatic  sheaths  of  the  vessels ;  that  the  blood-vessels  enlarge,  and  the 
nuclei  in  their  walls  increase  in  number ;  that  the  nerve-ceUs  tmdergo 
pigmental  atrophy,  shrink,  and  finally  disappear ;  and  that  corpora  amy- 
lacea  tend  to  develop  in  the  course  of  the  vessels. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  to  which  patches  of  sclerosis 
may  give  rise  must  depend  partly  on  their  size,  partly  on  their  situation, 
partly  on  their  number.     Thus  it  is  obvious :  that  if  a  patch  of  sclerosis 
should  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  posterior  colmnns  of  the  cord,  symp- 
toms like  those  of  locomotor  ataxy  would  be  developed ;  that  if  it  should 
involve  one  of  the  lateral  columns,  the  symptoms  referrible  to  it  would  have 
some  resemblance  to  those  characteristic  of  lateral  sclerosis ;  that  if  the 
anterior  comua  should  be  implicated,  more  or  less  rapid  wasting  of  certain 
mascles  might  be  expected  to  follow ;  that  if  the  medulla  oblongata  should 
be  its  seat,  some  of  the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  or  of  glosso-labio-laryn- 
^eal  palsy  would  necessarily  arise  ;  and  that,  if  seated  in  the  cerebrum, 
hemiplegia,  convulsions,  impairment  of  intelligence,  or  other  of  the  various 
consequences  of  brain-lesion  would  almost  certainly  follow.    It  is,  further. 
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obvions  that  if  many  sclerotic  patches  aboald  be  distributed  throog^ioat  th» 
nervous  centres,  the  consequences  due  severally  to  them  would  blend,  aa  it 
were,  into  a  common  whole,  producing  collective  symptoms  of  more  or  leas 
complexity. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  cases  of  disaemi- 
iiated  sclerosis,  in  which  the  nervous  centres  are  generally  implicated, 
are  attended  with  groups  of  symptoms  which  collectively  afford  almost 
positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  malady  which  is  in  progress.  We 
will  consider  the  more  important  of  these  symptoms  successively. 

1.  Bkythmical  tremors. — These  constitute  one  of  ^e  most  distinetivfr 
features  of  the  disease.  They  are  absent  when  the  patient  is  asleep,  they 
are  absent  also  when  he  lies  at  rest,  with  his  limbs  and  head  siqtpoited  , 
but  they  come  on  whenever  he  makes  any  muscular  effort,  and  become 
more  and  more  pronounced  the  greater  and  more  sustained  that  effort  is^ 
When  he  raises  his  hand  from  the  bed-clothes,  convulsive  movements  seize 
his  fingers,  his  hand,  and  his  arm ;  if  he  attempt  to  raise  his  hand  to  his 
lips,  the  tremulous  movements  iocrease;  and  if,  further,  the  muscular 
effort  be  rendered  greater  by  his  having  to  lift  some  heavy  body,  or  some- 
thing which  requires  care  and  precision  in  handling,  as,  for  instance,  a 
glass  of  water,  they  are  apt  to  become  exceedingly  tumultuous,  and  to 
increase  in  tumnltuousness  as  the  task  set  him  approaches  c(HDpletion. 
Occasionally  they  are  induced  when  the  arm  is  apparently  at  rest  by  the 
nervous  efforts  of  the  patient  to  keep  it  stiU.  If  he  sit  up  unsupported, 
similar  movements  affect  his  trunk  and  his  head  and  neck.  If  he  endoivour 
to  stand  or  to  walk,  they  become  universal,  and  the  l^s,  arms,  trunk,  and 
head  are  all  violently  agitated.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  tremulous 
movements  are  present  in  all  cases  of  disseminated  sclerosis ;  but  they  are 
present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that, 
when  present,  they  are  always  of  general  distribution ;  they  may  (for  a 
time  at  least)  be  limited  to  one  arm,  or  to  both  arms,  or  when  present  in 
both  may  affect  them  unequally ;  or  the  legs  may  chiefly  suffer.  Neither 
must  it  be  supposed  that  they  are  present  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
malady.  Rhythmical  trembling  is  rarely  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
the  disease ;  but  it  usually  comes  on  before  long,  and  then  invades  the 
various  parts  slowly  and  irregularly;  and  it  disappears  as  the  patient 
becomes  more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  especially  when  paralysis  supa- 
venes.  The  movements  are  peculiar  ;  they  are  rhythmical,  and  yet  there 
is  some  degree  of  irr^ularity  both  in  the  extent  of  the  successive  vibra- 
tions and  in  the  intervals  which  separate  them.  They  have  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  paralysis  agitans';  but  in  the  latter  the  vibrations  axe 
more  rapid  and  more  regular,  moreover  they  occur  when  the  patient  is  at 
rest,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  directly  implicate  Uie  head  and  neck.  They  have 
a  greater  resemblance  still  to  those  of  chorea,  but  they  are  less  wanton, 
less  violent,  and  altogether  more  rhythmical  than  these ;  and  further,  tba 
vibrations  in  sclerosis  for  the  most  part  take  the  direction  of  the  general 
movement  of  the  limb  or  part  which  is  engaged  in  movement.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  tremulous  movements,  nndistingni8habl» 
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from  those  of  sclerosis,  may  attend  various  other  affections,  and  especially 
chronic  mercurial  poisoning,  chronic  cervical  meningitis,  and  sclerosis  of 
the  lateral  columns. 

2.  Affections  of  the  eyes. — Double  vision  is  a  not  uncommon  symptom 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  sclerosis,  as  it  also  is  of  locomotor  ataxy,  but  is  for 
the  most  part  transitory  and  tmimportant.  Indistinctness  of  vision  is  a 
much  more  frequent  phenomenon,  and  is  generally  permanent,  but  rarely 
ends  in  blindness.  It  is  often  present  when  no  signs  whatever  of  disease 
can  be  detected  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  But  sometimes  atrophy  of  the 
optic  disc  is  present,  which  becomes  complete  in  cases  of  total  blindness. 
Nystagmus  is  a  symptom  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  present  m 
about  half  the  total  number  of  cases  ;  it  consists  in  consensual  small  os- 
cillations of  the  eyeballs,  which  in  sUghtly  advanced  cases  may  be  apparent 
only  at  the  moment  when  the  patient  endeavours  to  fix  his  glance  upon 
some  fresh  object,  or  looks  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes ;  but  they  are 
generally  constant,  although  aggravated  by  voluntary  movements  of  the 
eyeballs.  They  cease  when  the  patient  is  asleep,  or  when  his  eyes  are  shut 
in  repose.    Nystagmus  is  rarely  present  in  locomotor  ataxy. 

8.  Defect  of  speech. — This  is  nearly  constant.  In  well-marked  cases 
the  utterance  is  slow  and  drawling.  The  words  (to  use  Charcot's  expres- 
sion) are  '  scanned,'  as  it  were,  there  is  a  pause  after  each  syllable,  and  the 
syllables  themselves  are  slowly  evolved.  Moreover,  the  voice  is  weak  and 
monotonous,  and  only  two  or  three  words  probably  are  uttered  on  each 
bre&th,  owing  apparently  to  rapid  loss  of  breath  by  expiration  during  the 
inter-syllabic  pauses.  Also  the  words  are  often  imperfectly  pronounced, 
certain  letters  or  difficult  combinations  of  letters  being  slurred,  and  some- 
times to  such  a  degree  that  speech  becomes  unintelligible.  Further,  the 
lips  and  tongue  are  often  tremulous:  the  hps  tremble  previous  to  the 
utterance  of  artioxilate  sounds,  and  during  the  course  of  utterance ;  and 
the  tongue  when  it  is  protruded  is  in  constant  fibrillar  movement.  This 
tremulousness  of  the  organs  of  speech  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  articulation, 
and  imparts  to  it  a  peculiar  tremulousness  or  uncertainty.  A  very  similar 
defect  of  speech  is  apt  to  accompany  locomotor  ataxy,  but  in  that  case  the 
tremulousness  of  the  hps  and  tongue  is  absent,  and  (at  least  according  to 
our  observation)  the  muscular  efforts  to  utter  articulate  sounds  are  unne- 
cessarily violent. 

4.  Vertigo  is  an  early  symptom  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
number  of  cases.  It  is  mostly  gyratory,  and  generally  comes  on  in  par- 
oxysms of  short  duration,  but  is  sometimes  almost  continuous.  It  often 
interferes  seriously  with  locomotion.  The  presence  of  nystagmus  is  also  a 
cause  of  vertiginous  sensation,  the  oscillations  which  take  place  in  the 
eyeballs  being  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  objects  which  are  figured 
on  his  retime.  Vertigo  is  not  common  either  in  tabes  or  in  paralysis 
agitans. 

6.  Paresis  of  the  limbs,  and  more  especially  of  the  lower  extremities, 
comes  on  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  It  generally  begins  in  one  leg. 
This  feels  weak  and  heavy,  and  drags  in  walking,  but  there  are  no  move- 
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ments  indicative  of  inco-ordination.  Boon  the  other  leg  becomee  affected; 
but  even  then  (so  different  from  what  occurs  in  tabic  patients)  so  long  as 
he  has  sufficient  strength  to  stand  he  is  capable  of  maintaining  his  equili- 
brium even  when  his  eyes  are  shnt.  The  weakness  subsequently  extends 
to  the  arms.  This  enfeeblement  of  the  limbs  gradually  increases  untQ  it 
<;ulminates  in  absolute  motor  paralysis;  the  convulsive  oscillations  of  Uie 
earlier  period  undergoing  proportionate  diminution  until  they  finally  cease. 
The  paralysis  which  commences  in  the  lower  limbs  becomes  as  a  rule  oom- 
plete  in  them  while  the  arms  are  yet  comparatively  little  involved.  The 
patient  not  unfrequently  complains  of  some  degree  of  tingling  and  numb- 
ness, but  there  is  rarely  if  ever  any  obvious  impairment  of  cutaneoos 
sensibihty.  Moreover,  the  muscular  sense  remains  unaffected,  so  that  he 
recognises  exactly  the  position  of  objects  and  the  amount  of  force  necessary 
to  accompUsh  various  voluntary  movements.  There  is  no  paralysis  of 
the  bladder  or  rectum ;  the  affected  muscles'  retain  their  form,  bulk,  and 
tonicity ;  and  reflex  and  electrical  contractility  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
impaired ;  but  sometimes  they  are  diminished.  Frequently,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  affection  of  the  Iowa 
«xtremities  is  of  a  paraplegic  character,  both  ordinary  reflex  irritability 
and  patellar  reflex  with  other  tendon  reflexes  of  the  lower  extremioes 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  paretic  condition  of  the  limbs  is  liable  to 
remissions. 

6.  Contraction  of  limbs. — At  some  period  or  other  in  the  course  of  the 
paretic  symptoms,  the  lower  extremities,  either  spontaneously  or  under 
excitement,  become  suddenly  stiffened  in  extension,  and  pressed  one  against 
the  other.  These  attacks  may  last  some  hours,  or  even  some  days,  and 
are  at  first  separated  from  one  another  by  comparatively  long  intervals. 
But  by  degrees  the  intervals  shorten,  and,  at  length  ceasing,  the  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  becomes  permanent.  At  this  period  the  thighs  are  ex- 
tended on  the  trunk,  the  legs  on  the  thighs,  the  feet  on  the  legs,  and  the 
members  Ue  in  close  apposition,  and  cannot  be  separated.  Sometimes 
the  flexors  overcome  the  extensors,  and  the  limbs  are  flexed  at  all  the 
joints.  Occasionally,  but  at  a  later  period,  the  arms  become  rigid  and 
pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  body.  At  this  time  violent  tremblings, 
lasting  for  a  few  minutes  or  even  longer,  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  stiffened 
limbs.  These  seem  sometimes  to  come  on  spontaneously ;  but  they  may 
be  excited  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  by  pricking,  tickling,  electricity,  or  other 
forms  of  irritation ;  and  they  may  extend  from  the  limb  in  which  they 
were  first  induced  to  the  opposite  limb,  and  even  cause  general  trembling 
of  the  body.  They  may  be  at  once  stopped,  according  to  Brown- S^quard, 
by  forcibly  flexing  the  great  toe.  This  stiffening  of  the  limbs  may  be 
developed  while  their  movements  are  still  in  some  d^ree  undor  the 
control  of  the  patient,  and  does  not  therefore  necessarily  incapacitate  him 
from  walking  with  assistance. 

7.  Expression  and  mental  condition. — During  the  course  of  the  disease 
a  marked  change  in  the  expression  is  apt  to  come  on.  The  patient's  glance 
is  vague  and  uncertain,  his  lips  pendulons  and  apart,  his  genend  aspect 
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sad,  weak,  or  fatuous.  At  the  same  time  there  is  some  change  in  his 
mental  condition ;  the  memory  foils,  the  conceptions  are  slow,  and  the 
intellectnal  and  affective  faculties  generally  impaired.  He  is  stupidly 
indifferent  to  all  that  goes  on  about  him,  and  is  apt  to  laugh  or  cry 
without  occasion.     Sometimes  he  becomes  maniacal  or  demented. 

One  or  more  of  the  symptoms  which  have  just  been  enumerated  may 
taH  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  certain  cases.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
additional  phenomena  are  not  unfrequently  superadded.  We  have  already 
suggested  as  possible  complications  certain  phenomena  which  actually  do 
not  unfrequently  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  disease : — namely, 
inoo-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  even  of  the 
hands  and  arms ;  wasting  of  certain  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  difS- 
colties  of  deglutition,  respiration,  and  circulation,  indicative  of  involve- 
ment of  the  medulla  oblongata.  But,  further,  apoplectiform  attacks  are 
not  unfrequent.  These  may  come  on  without  warning,  or  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  rapid  &ilure  of  the  mental  ftculties.  They  recur  as  a  rule 
several  times  at  irregular  and  long  intervals.  They  are  often  attended 
with  convulsions,  which  are  usually  unilateral,  or  with  hemiplegia,  asso- 
ciated sometimes  with  flaccidity,  sometimes  with  rigidity  of  the  paralysed 
muscles.  In  these  attacks  the  pulse  becomes  greatly  accelerated,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  internal  parts  rises  rapidly,  so  that  probably  in  the 
coarse  of  the  first  few  hours  it  mounts  to  102°,  and  within  twenty-four 
hoars  to  as  much  as  104°.  If  the  case  is  about  to  prove  &tal,  the  tem- 
perature may  reach  108°  or  109°.  In  these  cases  bed-sores  also  are 
apt  to  form  with  great  rapidity  upon  the  sacral  region.  These  apoplecti- 
form attacks  (^ which  are  not  peculiar  to  disseminated  sclerosis,  but  occur 
equally  in  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  tumours  of  the  brain,  and  in 
cases  in  which  emboUc  softenings  or  apoplectic  effusions  have  left  chronic 
lesions  behind  them)  are  distinguishable  from  those  due  to  hemorrhage 
by  the  £act  of  this  sudden  and  rapid  rise  of  temperature. 

Charcot  divides  the  clinical  history  of  cases  of  disseminated  sclerosis 
into  three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  first  appearance  of  symp- 
toms down  to  the  supervention  of  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  The  second 
includes  all  that  time  subsequent  to  the  first  appearance  of  rigidity  during 
which  the  patient's  symptoms  undergo  gradual  aggravation,  but  during 
which  the  organic  functions  as  yet  maintain  their  integrity.  The  third 
commences  with  the  failure  of  the  nutritive  functions. 

First  period. — The  mode  of  invasion  is  various.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
ease conmiences  with  symptoms  referrible  to  the  brain,  such  as  vertigo,  or 
diplopia,  soon  followed  by  embarrassment  of  speech  and  nystagmus.  More 
commonly  the  first  symptoms  are  spinal,  especially  weakness  of  the  lower 
extremities,  which  may  continue  for  months  or  even  for  years  before  it 
becomes  complicated  with  other  phenomena.  This  weakness  is  liable  to 
ramissions,  and  is  usually  unattended  with  pain,  loss  or  impairment  of 
sfflisation,  or  difiBculty  of  micturition  or  de&Bcation.  It  presents  nothing 
distinctive.  Barely  the  disease  commences  with  symptoms  hke  those 
which  usher  in  locomotor  ataxy.    The  early  progress  of  the  disease  is 
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usually  slow,  but  now  and  then  the  symptoms  appear  and  follow  one 
another  with  great  rapidity.  The  contraction  of  the  limbs,  ihe  superrention 
of  which  terminates  this  stage,  does  not  usually  show  itself  till  after  the 
lapse  of  two,  four,  or  even  six  years. 

Second  period. — This  is  usually  of  long  duration.  Daring  it  all  tbe 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  present  and  undergo  gradiul 
aggravation,  until  the  patient  becomes  utterly  helpless  and  confined  to  his 
chamber  or  his  bed. 

The  third  period  comes  on  with  progressive  weakening  of  the  raganie 
functions.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  symptoms  proper  to  the  disease 
come  into  special  reUef.  Intelligence  fails;  the  patient  becomes,  pethi^ 
fatuous ;  the  sphincters  cease  to  act,  and  the  evacuations  are  all  passed 
unconsciously ;  the  bladder  inflames ;  bed-sores  form ;  and  appetite  i<s 
food  declines.  At  this  time,  also,  various  intercurrent  maladies  are  i^  to 
come  on,  such  as  pneumonia,  dysentery  or  diarrhoea,  or  difficulty  of  degfai- 
tition  with  other  signs  of  involvement  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  duration  of  the  cerebro-spinal  form  of  the  disease  usually  varies 
between  six  and  ten  years ;  but,  if  the  cord  only  be  affected,  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The  causes  of  death  are  numerous. 
Among  the  more  important  may  be  enumerated :  apoplectic  attacks,  the 
consequences  of  affection  of  the  medulla,  pneumonia  and  other  intercnneDt 
disorders,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  bed-sores,  and  debility  from  fulnre 
of  the  nutritive  powers. 

Treatment. — This  appears  always  to  have  &iled.  Charcot  observes 
that  both  strychnia  and  nitrate  of  silver  have  served  for  a  time  to  dieek 
the  trembling  of  the  muscles,  but  have  had  no  permanent  good  effect. 
Arsenic,  belladonna,  ergot  of  rye,  and  bromide  of  potassium  have  all  been 
used  at  various  times,  but  without  obvious  beneficial  results.  Little  that 
is  &vourable  can  be  said  even  of  hydropathic  treatment,  or  faradism,  or 
the  continuous  current. 


VI.  PARALYSIS  AGITANS.    {Shaking  Palsy.) 

Definition. — This  is  a  disorder  mainly  of  advanced  life  uid  of  chronie 
progress,  characterised  especially  by  trembling  of  the  limbs  arising  inde- 
pendently of  voluntary  movements,  and  for  the  most  part  sparing  the 
head  and  neck.  The  patient  in  an  advanced  stage,  without  vertigo,  is 
unable  to  maintain  his  equilibrium  when  walking. 

Causation. — The  causes  of  paralysis  agitans  are  various.  It  would 
seem  to  be  not  un&equently  brought  on  more  or  less  suddenly  by  violent 
emotion,  such  as  terror,  grief,  rage,  and  the  like.  It  is  often  referred, 
and  probably  with  truth,  to  long-continued  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 
And  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  occasionally  traceable  to  wounds  or  bruises 
involving  peripheral  nerves ;  in  favour  of  which  statement  is  the  bet  that 
severe  neuralgic  pains  referrible  to  such  injuries  have  been  succeeded 
by  trembling  of  the  parts  involved,  and  subsequently  by  the  general 
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phenomena  of  paralysis  agitans.  There  is  little  proof  that  the  disease  is 
hereditary.  Neither  does  it  belong  to  one  sex  more  than  the  other.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  a  malady  of  advanced  life,  usually  first  making  its 
j^pearance  after  the  age  of  forty.  It  may,  however,  occur  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  commenced  at  twenty  or  even 
sixteen. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Of  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  in  this 
affection  nothing  definite  is  known.  Previously  to  Charcot's  investiga- 
-tions  paralysis  agitans  and  disseminated  sclerosis  were  usually  confounded 
-with  one  another,  and  the  lesions  of  the  latter  disease  were  consequently 
Tegarded  as  having  an  important  connection  with  the  clinical  phenomena 
■of  the  malady  now  under  consideration.  In  cases,  however,  of  true 
paralysis  agitans  no  constant  lesions,  snfBcient  at  all  events  to  explain 
the  pecnUarities  of  its  symptoms,  have  yet  been  discovered.  In  some 
recent  examinations  of  Charcot's  there  were  found  obliteration  of  the 
central  canal  of  the  cord  by  increase  of  its  epithehal  lining,  overgrowth  of 
the  nuclei  which  surround  the  ependyma,  and  marked  pigmentation  of 
the  nerve-cells,  chiefly  those  of  Clarke's  posterior  vesicular  columns.  It 
most  be  observed,  however,  that  post-mortem  examinations  in  cases  of 
this  disease  are  almost  necessarily  made  on  persons  £u:  advanced  in  life, 
in  whom,  therefore,  on  other  grounds,  such  changes  as  are  here  referred 
to  are  likely  to  be  met  with. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  symptoms  of  paralysis  agitans  may 
come  on  gradually  or  suddenly.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  onset 
-of  the  disease  is  insidious.  The  part  attacked  is  the  hand  or  foot,  or  the 
thumb.  If  the  hand  be  affected,  its  different  segments  oscillate  on  one 
another  in  a  manner  which  is  almost  distinctive.  The  thumb  moves  on 
the  other  fingers  as  in  the  act  of  twisting  wool,  rolling  a  pencil,  or 
crumbling  bread.  If  the  affection  involve  also  the  rest  of  the  upper 
extremity,  these  movements  of  the  fingers  are  associated  with  similar 
rapid  backward  and  forward  movements  of  the  hand  as  a  whole  on  the 
forearm,  and  of  the  forearm  on  the  upper  arm.  At  this  period  of  the 
disease  the  trembling  is  often  transitory.  It  comes  on  occasionally  only 
and  maybe  at  long  intervals.  It  comes  on,  moreover,  when  it  is  least 
expected — when  the  patient  is  at  complete  rest,  mentally  and  bodily ;  and 
it  may  be  arrested  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  and  often  ceases  when  he 
walks,  or  when  he  uses  the  affected  limb  for  writing,  lifting  a  weight,  or 
other  purposes.  The  trembling  may  be  confined  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  the  part  first  attacked.  But  it  generally  spreads  sooner  or  later :  first, 
if  a  part  only  of  a  limb  have  been  involved,  to  the  rest  of  the  limb,  and 
.  sabsequently,  and  often  after  longish  intervals,  to  other  limbs.  It  usually 
assumes  in  the  first  instance  the  hemiplegic  form,  affecting  first  the  arm 
and  then  the  leg  of  the  same  side,  and  extending  later  to  the  arm  and 
I^  of  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes  it  puts  on  the  paraplegic  character, 
spreading  firom  one  1^  to  the  other,  before  the  upper  extremities  get  in- 
volved. It  seldom  extends  from  one  arm  to  the  other,  leaving  the  legs 
.  unaffected,  or  from  the  arm  of  one  side  to  the  leg  of  the  opposite  side. 
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In  some  cases  tremulousness  is  not  the  first  symptom  of  which  the  patient 
complains.  But  its  occurrence  is  preceded  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
either  by  a  sense  of  profound  &tigue,  or  by  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pains 
referrible  to  the  limb  or  part  of  a  limb  in  which  conTulsive  movranents 
subsequently  manifest  themselves.  In  rare  instances  the  afEieetion  comes 
on  suddenly,  with  tremulousness  either  of  a  single  limb  or  of  all  the  limbs. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  subside  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  But 
other  similar  attacks  are  liable  to  follow  at  decreasing  intervals,  until  ulti- 
mately the  disease  becomes  established.  The  duration  of  the  initial  stage 
to  which  the  above  account  refers  varies  from  one  to  two  or  three  years. 

When  paralysis  agitans  has  attained  its  complete  development  the 
trembling  not  only  involves  several  limbs,  and  probably  all  of  them,  but  is 
also  (at  all  events  in  severe  cases)  almost  incessant.  It  is  liable,  however, 
to  remissions  and  exacerbations,  the  latter  of  which  seem  to  be  often  in- 
duced by  emotional  disturbance  or  muscular  exertion,  yet  not  unfreqnently 
come  on  without  obvious  cause.  Natural  sleep,  or  that  induced  by 
chloroform,  is  always  attended  with  entire  cessation  firom  convnlshre  move- 
ments. It  is  at  this  period  that  the  tremors  put  on  their  most  distinctive 
characters.  They  consist  of  involuntary  rhythmical  oscillationB,  ^iduch 
have  little  amplitude,  follow  one  another  rapidly,  and  present  considerable 
uniformity ;  and  which,  when  the  hand  is  involved,  give  to  its  difEeroit 
segments  the  aspect  of  being  collectively  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
some  delicate  process  or  operation.  The  head  and  neck  remain  as  a  rule 
free  from  convulsion.  .So  far  indeed  from  being  agitated,  the  muscles  t£ 
the  face  are  immovable,  the  look  is  fixed,  and  the  features  present  a  per- 
manent aspect  of  sadness  or  hebetude.  The  muscles  of  the  jaw  also 
generally  are  free  from  movement.  Nevertheless,  occasionally  the  head 
presents  distinct  rhythmical  tremors,  and  the  chin  and  lower  lip  even  may 
be  affected  by  independent  tremors  of  their  own,  especially  obeervable  when 
the  mouth  is  open.  The  tongue  also,  when  protruded,  not  nnfreqnently 
presents  well-marked  tremulousness.  Nystagmus,  so  common  in  dissemi- 
nated sclerosis,  is  absent  here.  There  is  no  real  fiulure  of  language,  bat 
speech  is  slow,  hesitating,  laborious,  as  though  the  enunciation  of  each 
syllable  were  attended  with  considerable  effort.  It  may,  however,  become 
tremulous  in  consequence  of  the  transmission  of  the  tremulonsness  of  the 
limbs  to  the  head  and  neck.  The  voice,  as  Dr.  Buzzard  points  out,  is  i^ 
to  assume  a  shrill  piping  character.  Deglutition  is  performed  without 
difficulty,  but  is  perhaps  somewhat  slow ;  and  often  in  old  cases  saliva 
tends  to  accumulate  in  the  mouth.    Respiration  does  not  suffer. 

A  striking  phenomenon  of  the  disease,  to  which  Charcot  has  especially 
called  attention,  is  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  which  comes  on  for  the  moei 
part  late  in  the  malady,  though  occasionally  at  its  commencement.  It 
affects  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  trunk,  and  neck.  The  supervention 
of  this  rigidity  is  attended  with  cramps,  followed  by  contraction,  which  is 
at  first  transitory,  but  after  a  time  becomes  persistent,  thoogh  even  then 
Uable  to  exacerbations.  The  flexor  muscles  suffer  in  the  chief  d^ree. 
■The  rigidity  and  contraction  becoming  permanent  give  a  peculiar  upeet 
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to  the  patient.  The  head  is  thrown  strongly  forwards  and  fixed  in  that 
position ;  and  the  trunk,  when  the  patient  stands,  is  bent  in  the  same 
direction.  The  elbows  are  separated  a  little  from  the  trunk ;  the  forearms 
aore  shghtly  flexed  on  the  upper  arms ;  and  the  hands,  similarly  flexed  on 
the  forearms,  rest  upon  the  waist.  The  hands,  moreover,  are  more  or 
less  deformed;  usually  the  fingers  are  slightly  flexed  in  mass  at  the 
znetacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  with  an  inclination  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
arm,  and  with  the  thumb  resting  against  the  forefinger  as  in  the  ordinary 
position  for  writing ;  but  in  some  cases  the  fingers,  though  substantially 
oocupying  the  same  position,  are  flexed  at  the  proximal  and  distal  joints, 
while  extended  at  the  middle  joints.  The  rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs  is 
such  as  sometimes  to  give  the  appearance  of  paraplegia  with  contraction ; 
the  feet  are  occasionally  in  the  position  of  talipes  equino- varus,  and  the 
toes  bent  into  the  form  of  a  claw.  The  patient,  however,  retains  the 
power  of  voluntary  movement,  and  the  muscles  are  never  thrown  into  the 
tetanic  spasms  which  are  so  common  in  many  spinal  diseases. 

The  difficulty  of  movement  which  characterises  patients  suflTering  from 
shaking  palsy  is  due  no  doubt  in  some  degree  to  the  muscular  rigidity  and 
contraction  which  have  just  been  described.  But  it  often  manifests  itself 
long  before  the  rigidity  has  become  particularly  obvious. 

The  same  peculiarity  attends  speech.  It  would  seem  that  unwonted 
efforts  are  needed  for  the  transmission  of  the  motor  impulses ;  and  indeed 
the  slightest  movements  are  followed  by  extreme  £atigue.  This  group  of 
phenomena  has  been  taken  to  imply  the  existence  of  true  paralytic  weak* 
ness.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  on  testing  the  strength  of  different  limbs  by 
the  dynamometer,  it  has  often  been  fbimd,  that  (excepting  in  the  case  of 
patients  in  the  last  stage  of  the  malady)  muscular  force  is  remarkably 
preserved.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  muscles  of  the  most  tremulous  and 
apparently  weakest  limb  are  really  more  powerful  than  those  of  its  seem- 
ingly healthier  fellow. 

The  mode  of  walking  in  paralysis  agitans  is  osnally  highly  character- 
istic of  the  disease.  The  patient  rises  perhaps  with  difficulty  from  his 
seat,  then  steadies  himself  for  a  few  seconds,  and  at  length,  with  his  head 
and  trunk  in  advance,  runs  straight  forwards  in  spite  of  himself  with  rapid 
steps.  He  appears  to  be  losing  his  equilibrium ,  and  running  forwards  to  re- 
gun  it ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  falls  down.  This  difficulty  of  maintaining 
his  balance  in  walking  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  position  which  his  body 
generally  assumes,  for  it  may  occur  while  he  is  yet  capable  of  retaining 
the  erect  posture ;  and,  further,  in  some  cases  the  patient  has  a  tendency 
to  &1I  or  run  backwards  even  when  his  body  is  bent  forwards.  Neither 
is  it  connected  with  the^jresence  of  vertigo,  for  the  patient  does  not  as  a 
rule  suffer  from  this  sensation.  This  latter  tendency  (or  retropulsion  as 
it  is  sometimes  termed)  may  sometimes  be  evoked  by  slightly  pulling  the 
patient's  dress  from  behind  when  he  is  standing  or  walking  forwards. 

Various  other  symptoms  besides  those  which  have  been  enumerated 
complicate  the  course  of  shaking  palsy.  Patients  usually  complain  of  a 
sense  of  persistent  tension  or  traction  in  the  affected  muscles,  or  of  cramps ; 
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they  experience  a  feeling  of  prostration  or  niter  fatigne  'which  especially 
comes  on  after  fits  of  trembling ;  or  they  are  the  victims  of  an  ondefinaUe 
malaise  or  fidgetiness.  They  want  incessantly  to  shift  their  positioa; 
and  if  they  be  not  assisted  in  their  desire  their  sufferings  became  nnen- 
dorable.  They  suffer  most  in  this  respect  at  night  and  when  in  bed. 
Another  cause  of  suffering  is  an  habitual  sensation  of  excessiye  heat, 
referred  mainly  to  the  epigastrium  and  back,  but  not  limited  to  these 
situations.  It  varies  in  intensity,  and  is  usually  most  severe  after  the 
occurrence  of  a  paroxysm  of  trembling.  It  is  not  attended  with  any 
actual  elevation  of  temperature.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is  in  no  degree 
affected.  The  patient  retains  his  mental  fEiculties  and  the  power  over  his 
rectum  and  bladder. 

The  final  stage  of  the  disease  supervenes  for  the  mosft  part  at  the  eod 
of  some  years.  It  is  indicated :  by  aggravation  of  the  difficulty  of  move- 
ment, the  patient  being  consequently  compelled  to  keep  his  room  or  hii 
bed;  by  failure  of  nutrition,  in  which  the  muscles  chiefly  suffer,  occasion- 
ally becoming  &tty ;  by  impairment  of  intelligence  or  of  memory ;  by 
general  prostration;  and  by  the  formation  of  bed-sores.  At  this  time  the 
convulsive  movements  not  unfireqnently  cease.  Death  results  sometimes 
from  gradual  asthenia,  more  commonly  from  the  supervention  of  some 
other  disorder,  especially  pneumonia.  The  duration  of  the  disease  maj 
extend  to  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Treatment. — All  kinds  of  treatment  have  been  employed,  bat  for  the 
most  part  with  little  success.  Among  the  medicines  which  have  been 
recommended  may  be  named  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  barimn, 
arsenic,  zinc,  strychnia,  ergot  of  rye,  belladonna,  opium,  hyoscyamns,  and 
Galabtu:  bean.  Of  these  iron  is  advocated  by  Elliotson,  and  has  perbafi 
been  instrumental  in  improving  the  general  health  of  patients;  aod 
strychnia  has  been  lauded  by  Trousseau,  but  seems  to  have  been  tomi 
injurious  by  Charcot.  The  only  one  of  the  sedative  drugs  which  the  latter 
authority  thinks  serviceable  is  hyoscyamus,  and  this  effects  no  permanent 
improvement.  Warm  baths,  cold  baths,  and  shower  baths  are  also  scHoe- 
times  of  temporary  service.  Electricity  has  been  largely  employed,  Imt 
the  only  form  which  seems  to  have  been  of  real  efficacy  is  the  constant 
current.  A  few  cases  of  recovery  under  its  use  have  been  recorded.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  cases  which  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  early  stage  occasionally  get  well  spontaneously.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  fact  justifies  the  hope  of  benefit  from  judicious  treatmoit. 
Hygienic  measures  should  never  be  neglected. 


Vn.  PSEUDO-HYPEBTBOPHIC  PABALYSIS. 

Definition This  is  a  form  of  paralysis,  first  recognised  and  described 

by  M.  Duchenne,  occurring  in  children,  and  attended  with  remarkable 
enlargement  of  some  of  the  paralysed  muscles. 

Causation, — It  has  hitherto  been  observed  in  childhood  only,  and 
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almost  exclusively  in  boys.  It  has  been  met  with  also  in  several  children 
of  the  same  family.  But  beyond  these  facts  nothing  whatever  is  known 
in  reference  to  its  causation. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  morbid  process,  so  far  as  the  muscles  are  con- 
cerned, appears  to  consist  mainly  in  the  gradual  growth  of  connective  tissue 
in  the  interstices  between  the  ultimate  fibres;  this  becomes  abundant  and 
dense,  and  in  some  cases  the  seat  also  of  the  formation  of  fat.  It  is  to  this 
overgrowth  that  the  apparent  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  is  due.  The 
muscular  fibres  appear  to  dwindle  away  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure 
to  which  they  are  subjected ;  and,  although  retainiag  their  transverse 
striation  for  a  long  period,  at  length  undergo  degenerative  changes — the 
Btriie  becoming  indistinct,  or  effaced,  longitudiaal  markings  perhaps  un- 
usually apparent,  and  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  of  granular  or  fatty 
matter  taking  place.  The  condition  of  the  muscles  ia 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease  has  been  less  thoroughly 
investigated  than  their  condition  in  the  later  periods. 
M.  Duchenne  beUeves  that  at  that  time  there  is  an 
oedematous  state  of  the  tissue  which  itself  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  increase  of  volume. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  course  of  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis  has  been  divided  by  M.  Duchenne 
into  three  periods.  Of  the  first  but  Uttle  is  certainly 
known,  for  its  symptoms  are  slight,  and  chUdren  are 
rarely  at  that  time  brought  under  medical  treatment ; 
moreover  the  symptoms  are  in  no  degree  distinctive  of 
the  disease,  and  are  apt  therefore  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  first  symptoms  appear  to  be  due  to  gradual  enfeeble- 
naent  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  per- 
haps of  those  of  the  back.  The  child  presents  certain 
peculiarities  of  gait.  He  stands  with  his  legs  widely  sepa- 
rated and  his  shoulders  thrown  back,  probably  beyond 
the  buttocks,  the  concavity  of  the  small  of  the  back  being 
correspondingly  deepened ;  he  also  walks  with  his  legs 
apart,  lifting  the  knee  of  his  advancing  leg  needlessly 
high,  while  the  foot  is  extended,  and  the  toes  point 
downwards,  and  swaying  his  body  from  side  to  side  in 
association  with  the  peculiar  position  and  movement 
of  his  lower  extremities.  This  stage,  according  to 
M.  Duchenne,  usually  varies  in  durations  from  a  few  months  to  a  year.  It 
may,however,bedelayed,  or  itmayso  speedily  merge  in  the  second  stage 
as  to  be  unappreciable. 

The  second  stage  is  marked  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  disease  and 
the  enlargement  of  certain  muscles.  The  paresis,  which  probably  always 
commences  symmetrically  in  the  lower  extremities,  gradually  mounts, 
involving  successively  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  of  the  trunk  generally, 
the  muscles  of  the  arms,  and  in  some  cases  those  of  the  face — more 
especially  the  temporals  and  masseters.    Possibly  some  foluess  of  the 
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calves  may  already  have  been  apparent  in  the  first  stage ;  bat  now  they 
augment  rapidly  and  considerably  in  volome ;  and  by  degprees  varionfl 
other  groups  of  muscles  become  similarly  affected.  The  degree  of  en- 
largement and  its  distribution  differ  in  different  cases.  In  some,  only 
the  calves  become  hypertrophied,  while  the  muscles  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
either  retain  their  normal  bulk,  or  shrink ;  in  some  the  calves  and  buttocks 
are  the  chief  seats  of  overgrowth  ;  in  some  the  increase  of  bulk  involves 
all  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  together  with  the  posterior 
muscles  of  the  spine ;  in  some  again,  the  deltoids  share  in  the  widely 
diffused  hypertrophy ;  and  occasionally  all  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk  become  enormously  increased  in  volume,  and  the  child  (though  ao 
feeble,  perhaps,  that  he  can  scarcely  move)  acquires  the  appearance  of  an 
infant  HerciUes.  This  enlargement  of  the  muscles,  even  if  it  be  limited 
to  the  calves,  is  a  very  striking  phenomenon ;  especially  when,  as  in  these 
cases,  it  goes  along  with  progressive  loss  of  muscular  power.  During  the 
progress  of  this  stage  the  phenomena  which  have  already  been  referred  to 
as  attending  the  acts  of  standing  and  walking  become  more  pronounced ; 
the  legs  are  kept  widely  apart ;  the  shoulders  are  thrown  far  backwards ; 
and  the  peculiar  swaying  of  the  body  from  side  to  side,  which  attends  the 
efforts  to  raise  and  project  the  legs  successively  forwards,  becomes  con- 
siderably exaggerated.  Moreover,  the  child  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
rising  from  the  ground  on  which  he  is  sitting  into  the  upright  posture ; 
he  gets  on  all-fours,  then  protrudes  his  buttocks  like  a  d(^  in  the  act 
of  stretching,  and  probably  finds  all  his  efforts  fruitless  unless  he  can 
manage  to  raise  his  head  and  shoulders  hand  over  hand  by  means  of  a 
chair  or  bedstead.  This  stage  attains  its  full  development  in  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  may  then  continue  with  little  change  for  two  or  three 
years  more. 

The  third  stage  is  characterised  by  extension  of  paralysis  to  the  upper 
extremities,  supposing  these  to  have  escaped  hitherto ;  by  arrest  of  the 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  muscles ;  and  possibly  even  by  their  dimi- 
nution. The  child  grows  more  and  more  helpless ;  the  voluntary  eleva- 
tion of  the  arms  becomes  difficult  and  at  length  impossible ;  and  he 
gradually  loses  all  power  in  his  lower  extremities,  and  is  hence  con- 
demned to  pass  the  rest  of  his  existence  on  his  chair  or  in  bed.  Since 
respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion  remain  unaffected,  life  may  be  sus- 
tained in  this  condition  for  a  considerable  period  ;  but  sooner  or  later  the 
vital  powers  of  the  patient  become  prostrated,  and  pneumonia  or  some 
other  intercurrent  affection  carries  him  off.  Death  usually  occurs  during 
the  period  of  adolescence. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  disease,  two  or  three  other  &cts 
in  relation  to  these  patients  must  be  mentioned.  No  febrile  symptoms 
manifest  themselves  at  any  period  of  the  disease.  The  muscles  in  the 
early  stage  retain  their  electro-contractility  almost  unimpaired ;  later, 
&radic  contractility  undergoes  diminution,  while  galvanic  contractility 
either  still  remains  unaffected  or  becomes  increased.  Tendon  reflexes 
disappear  in  the  second  stage.    It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Ord  that  the 
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temperature  of  the  legs,  in  cases  in  which  the  calves  are  hypertrophied,  is 
three  or  fonr  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  thighs,  a  feet  which  he  con- 
nects with  the  active  growth  of  fibroid  material  taking  place  between  the 
mnscnlar  fascicoli.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  children  afflicted  with 
this  disease  are  or  become  defective  in  their  intelligence ;  and  that,  if  they 
be  attacked  before  they  have  learned  to  speak,  they  are  slow  in  learning 
to  speak,  and  imperfect  in  their  articulation.  Lastly,  there  is  no  impair- 
ment of  sensation,  and  no  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder  or  rectum. 

Pathology. — Notwithstanding  the  symmetrical  character  of  pseudo- 
hypertrophic palsy,  its  tendency  to  become  generalised,  and  its  association 
vrith  impaired  intelligence,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  regard  it  as  of 
nervous  origin.  For  no  lesions  whatever  have  been  detected  in  the  nervous 
centres  or  La  the  nerves ;  while  the  absence  of  rigidity,  inco-ordination, 
and  rapid  wasting,  and  the  retention  of  sensation,  control  over  the  sphinc- 
ters and  muscular  contractility,  equally  point  to  integrity  of  the  spinal 
cord.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  muscles  themselves  progressive  changes 
have  been  discovered  which  are  ample  to  explain  the  main  phenomena  of 
the  disease. 

Treatment, — According  to  M.  Duchenne,  psendo-hypertrophic  paralysis 
may  sometimes  be  cured  or  arrested  in  its  first  stage  by  muscular  faradism, 
aided  by  baths  and  kneading,  or  shampooing.  When  once,  however,  dis- 
tinct enlargement  of  muscles  has  taken  place,  no  treatment  that  has  yet 
been  adopted  avails  to  delay  the  fatal  progress  of  the  disease. 


Vm.  MOBBm  GBOWTHS.    ANEUBYSMS.    ENTOZOA. 

Various  forms  of  adventitious  growths  affect  the  nervous  centres  or 
structures  in  relation  with  them.  It  is  quite  impossible,  however,  to 
distinguish  them  from  one  another  during  life  by  reference  simply  to  the 
nervous  symptoms  which  they  induce.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  for 
clinical  purposes  to  discuss  each  variety  separately ;  and  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  first  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
pathological  phenomena  which  the  more  important  forms  of  growth 
present,  and  then  discussing  the  clinical  history  of  such  tumours  as  a 
whole. 

Morbid  anatomy. — 1.  Tubercle.  In  a  strictly  scientific  arrangement 
of  disease  we  ought  of  course  to  include  under  this  head  nuliary  tubercles 
of  the  pia  mater.  We  have  considered  these,  however,  elsewhere  in  asso- 
ciation with  meningitis,  which  they  generally  induce,  and  independently 
of  which  they  rarely  if  ever  cause  symptoms.  The  variety  of  tubercle 
-which  we  have  now  specially  to  consider  is  that  which  originates  within 
the  nervous  substance  and  forms  tumours  there,  varying  fi-om  the  size  of 
(say)  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  fowl's  egg.  They  are  well-defined,  rounded, 
or  lobulated  masses,  opaque,  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  tinge,  with  much 
of  the  consistence  and  aspect  of  cheese.  They  correspond  pretty  exactly 
to  the  description  usually  given  of  typical  yeUow  or  crude  tubercle ;  but 
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although  they  may  disintegrate  at  points,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  breakdown 
into  cavities.  They  are  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  smaller  masses,  and 
differ  in  no  important  respect  from  the  tubercular  aggr^ates  which  in  cases 
of  tubercular  meningitis  are  found  along  the  vessels  or  in  the  depths  of 
the  sulci,  and  are  the  results  of  the  coalescence  of  miliary  tubercles. 
They  may  be  solitary,  or  may  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  they  may  occur 
in  any  part  of  the  nervous  centres,  involving,  however,  by  preference  the 
grey  matter,  both  of  the  brain  and  of  the  cord.  No  doubt,  from  their  large 
size,  the  cerebral  lobes  are  pre-eminently  liable  to  suffer.  But  tubercles 
have  also  a  remarkable  aptitude  to  form  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum ; 
and  then  (according  to  Andral)  in  the  ascending  order  of  frequency  in  the 
pons,  medulla  oblongata,  spinal  cord,  peduncles  of  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, optic  thalami,  and  corpora  striata.  They  are  much  more  common 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  than  in  the  lower  part.  Tubercular  tumours 
of  the  brain  appear  to  occur  more  frequently  in  boys  than  girls,  and  are 
rarely  met  with  either  in  adults  or  in  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
They  occur  most  commonly  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven.  Tuber- 
cle of  the  nervous  centres  is  probably  always  associated  with  tubercle  in 
other  parts ;  and,  although  ordinanly  there  is  no  connection  between  them, 
tubercular  meningitis  sometimes  supervenes  on  the  presence  of  tubercular 
masses  of  old  date  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

2.  Syphilis, — The  ordinary  seat  of  intracranial  syphilis  is  the  dura 
mater.  The  disease  may  involve  the  outer  aspect  of  that  membrane,  in 
which  case  it  is  usually  associated  with  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
and  affects  the  brain  mainly  by  pressure.  Or  it  may  iavolve  the  substance 
of  the  membrane,  or  its  inner  aspect,  leading  to  the  development  of  hard, 
dense  gummata,  which  may  be  soUtary  or  multiple,  localised  or  scattered 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  and  may  vary  individually  from  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut  downwards.  These  tend  gradually  to  involve  the  con- 
tiguous structures.  The  visceral  arachnoid  becomes  adherent  to  them, 
and  not  unfrequently  similar  growths  then  develop  in  the  subarachnoid 
tissue  and  pia  mater.  Subsequently  the  subjacent  brain  suffers,  becoming 
first  indented,  and  then  either  softened  or  the  seat  of  gummatous  growths. 
The  parts  of  the  dura  mater  which  are  most  commonly  affected  are  those 
corresponding  to  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres,  and  those  in  relation 
with  the  anterior  and  under  surface  of  the  brain,  more  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sella  turcica,  whence  the  disease  may  spread  to  the 
surface  of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones  and  to  the  tentorium 
cerebelli. 

Gummatous  tumours  originating  in  the  pia  mater  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  are  much  less  common  tii&n  the  last,  and  as  a  rule  are  softer 
and  more  transparent  and  jelly-like ;  they  are  usually  of  small  size,  but  may 
attain  the  bulk  of  a  hen's  egg.  Those  which  are  developed  primarOy  from 
the  pia  mater  affect  mainly  the  under  aspect  of  the  brain,  more  especially 
between  the  optic  commissure  in  front  and  the  pons  behind,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles.  These,  too,  are  the  situations  in  which 
they  attain  their  greatest  bulk.  Tumours  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  arise 
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tlie  cerebral  and  cerebellar  peduncles.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  syphilis, 
-whether  of  the  dnra  mater,  pia  mater,  or  nervous  tissue,  has  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  affect  the  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  to  im- 
plicate the  nerves  there  situated.  Although  there  are  good  clinical  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  cord  and  its  membranes  are  not  unfrequently  the 
seat  of  this  disease,  there  are  but  few  published  cases  in  which  the 
diagnosis  has  been  verified  by  post-mortem  examination^ 

It  is  not  rare  for  the  cerebral  arteries  in  connection  with  syphilitic 
growths  to  become  obstructed  with  thrombi ;  but  it  also  not  unfrequently 
happens,  in  cases  of  secondary  or  tertiary  syphilis,  that,  independently  of 
the  formation  of  gummata,  the  walls  of  certoin  of  the  arteries  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  become  thickened,  indurated,  and  translucent,and  the  channels 
subsequently  obstructed,  partly  from  this  thickening  of  the  walls,  partly 
from  thrombosis. 

8.  With  respect  to  other  neoplastic  formations,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portance and  frequency  of  some  of  them,  we  need  not,  for  many  reasons,  go 
into  much  detail.  They  are  mainly  the  following :  fibroma,  psammoma, 
melanoma,  and  cholesteatoma  (to  which,  on  account  of  their  rarity  or  of 
their  insignificance  in  a  clinical  sense,  we  shall  make  no  further  reference), 
and  myxoma,  glioma,  sarcoma,  and  cancer. 

a.  Myxomatous  tumours  are  not  altogether  unfrequent.  They  some- 
times originate  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  cord,  sometimes  in  the 
cerebral  substance.  Their  most  common  seat,  however,  is  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  where  they  form  transparent  gelatinous  growths  which  often 
become  cystic,  and  tend  to  acquire  large  dimensions.  They  may  attain  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist. 

h.  GUomatous  tumours,  also,  are  not  unfrequent,  and,  indeed,  are 
almost  special  to  the  nervous  centres.  They  are  greyish  or  pinkish  in 
tint,  translucent  ^d  highly  vascular,  infiltrate,  as  it  were,  the  tissues  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  blend  insensibly  with  them  at  their  edges. 
Moreover,  though  varying  somewhat  in  colour,  transparency,  and  density, 
they  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  nervous 
centres.  There  are  two  forms  of  glioma,  the  one  hard,  the  other  soft. 
The  former  has  a  considerable  anatomical  resemblance  to  simply  sclerosed 
tissue ;  the  latter,  which  is  the  more  common,  blends  on  the  one  hand 
with  myxoma,  on  the  other  with  small  round-celled  sarcoma.  Ghomatous 
tnmoors  of  minute  size  sometimes  stud  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles. 
They  are  usually  found,  however,  in  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres, 
more  especially  in  their  posterior  lobes  and  in  their  upper  and  lateral 
parts.  But  they  may  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  nervous  centres,  and 
even  in  the  spinal  cord.  They  are  for  the  most  part  sohtary,  of  slow 
growth,  and  apt  to  attain  a  large  size,  as  that  of  the  fist,  or  even  of  the 
fimtal  head.  Owing  to  the  great  vascularity  of  the  softer  forms  of  tumour, 
they  are  liable  to  attacks  of  congestion,  and  to  more  or  less  abundant 
internal  hemorrhage. 
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c'.  Sarcomatout  tumours  occur  both  in  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  and 
cord,  and  in  the  substance  of  these  centres.  They  vary  widely  in  their 
microscopical  structure,  and  in  their  aspect  and  rapidity  of  growth.  Bat 
they  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  forma — ^hard  and  soft.  The  tanost 
has  some  resemblance  to  fibroma,  the  latter  is  usually  more  or  less  translu- 
cent, white  or  grey,  vascular,  and,  from  its  general  resemblance  to  brain- 
substance,  has  been  termed,  in  other  organs  than  the  brain,  cerebriform. 
Sarcoma  of  the  cerebral  dura  mater  generally  occurs  at  the  base,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sella  turcica  or  petrous  bones ;  that  of  the  theca  verte- 
bralia  affects  no  special  seat.  Sarcoma  originating  in  the  nervous  tissue 
is  usually  of  the  soft  form  and  solitary,  and  often  grows  to  a  large  sixe.  In 
the  brain  its  usual  seats  are,  not  the  hemispheres,  but  the  optic  thalami, 
corpora  striata,  corpora  quadrigemina,  pons,  cerebral  peduncles,  and  cere- 
bellum. It  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the  cord.  Sar- 
coma originating  in  the  nervous  centres  is  seldom,  if  ever,  malignant ;  the 
solitary  tumours,  therefore,  which  have  just  been  considered,  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  similar  tumours  in  other  part.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  malignant  sarcomas  (melanotic  and 
other)  of  other  organs  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  multiple  seoondaiy 
tumours  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Primary  sarcoma  of  the  biain  is 
mostly  a  disease  of  early  childhood. 

d.  Carcinoma  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  the  parts  about  them,  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  of  common  occurrence ;  but  by  all  authors  up  to  a 
recent  date,  sarcoma,  gUoma,  and  probably  other  forms  of  tumours,  were  aU 
regarded  as  varieties  of  it.  Carcinoma,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term, 
originates  rarely  if  ever  in  the  brain  or  cord,  and  not  often  in  the  bones  and 
soft  parts  immediately  surrounding  them.  Frequently,  however,  during  the 
period  of  generalisation,  it  involves  all  these  parts,  and  hence  scirrhous,  en- 
oephaloid,  and  melanotic  tumours  are  not  uncommon  as  secondary  ooenr- 
rences  in  the  brain  or  cord,  and  in  the  membranous  and  bony  parietes  at 
these  organs.  Cancerous  tumours  therefore  are  gener^y  multiple,  and 
seldom  reach  a  large  size.  Carcinoma  of  the  skull,  vertebne,  or  periosteum 
of  these  parts  is  apt  in  its  progress  to  reach  the  tfur&ce  of  the  brain  ox  cord, 
and  to  involve  these  organs  either  by  pressure  or  by  direct  extension;  it  is 
especially  apt,  moreover,  to  constrict  the  bony  channels  by  which  the  nerres 
escape,  to  implicate  the  nerves,  and  finally  to  destroy  them. 

4.  Entozoa. — The  only  entozoa  which  infest  the  brain  of  man  are  the 
cysticerous  cellulose  and  the  hydatid. 

a.  Although  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  cysticerci  of  the  nerroos 
centres  are  on  record,  they  are  met  with  very  rarely.  The  cysts,  which 
are  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  horse-bean,  vary  in  number  from  one  or  two  to 
a  hundred  or  more,  and  they  occupy  either  the  subarachnoid  tissue,  the 
choroid  plexuses,  or  the  nervous  parenchyma.  In  the  last  case  they  are 
most  common  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  but  they  have  been  met  with 
in  the  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  other  parts. 

b.  Hydatids  of  the  brain  are  rare.  They  are  generally  solitary,  bat » 
couple  or  more  have  been  found  in  the  same  case.    They  are  almost  always 
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'barren.  Their  size  varies ;  but  they  not  unfirequently  attain  a  couple  of 
inches  in  diameter  before  they  cause  death,  and  may  be  much  larger. 
They  generally  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but 
have  been  found  in  the  cerebellum,  and  elsewhere  in  the  nervous  paren- 
chyma. They  also  affect  the  meninges,  and  have  been  discovered  in  the 
lateral  ventricles,  and  in  the  subarachnoid  tissue  of  the  cord.  They  seldom 
cause  inflammatory  changes  in  the  surrounding  parts,  or  other  mischief 
than  that  arising  from  simple  pressure.  Neither  do  they  appear  ever  to 
become  the  seat  of  suppuration.  Hydatids  of  the  brain  are  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  hydatids  of  the  liver  or  other  organs.  They  are  said  to 
occur  chiefly  in  persons  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

5.  Aneurysms  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  bradn. — We  speak  of 
these  now  only  as  tumours,  and  because  from  their  bulk  and  situation  they 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  important  parts. 
They  arise  chiefly  in  the  internal  carotid  arteries  and  their  nuddle 
meningeal  branches,  and  in  the  basilar ;  but  they  may  also  be  found  in 
other  vessels,  such  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  cerebrals,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  communicating  branches,  and  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  basilar. 
An  occasional  seat  is  that  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  which  lies  within 
the  cavernous  sinus.  They  usually  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  marble,  but  have  been  met  with  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  From  their 
position  they  are  liable  to  compress  some  of  the  nerves  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  to  indent  the  surface  of  the  brain  itself.  They  usually  occur  in 
persons  over  forty,  but  they  have  been  met  with  even  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
Males  are  more  liable  to  them  than  females. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — 1.  Brain,  The  symptoms  referrible  to 
tumours  involving  the  brain  present  the  greatest  variety — a  statement 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
various  oircumsttuices  under  which  tumours  arise,  the  different  proclivities 
of  different  tumours,  and  the  wide  range  of  functionally  distinct  parts  of 
the  surface  or  substance  of  the  brain  which  they  may  impUcate.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  draw  up  any  scheme  of  symptoms  generally  applic- 
able to  cases  of  the  kind ;  and  we  propose,  therefore,  to  consider  seriatim 
the  more  important  symptoms  which  the  presence  of  cerebral  tumours 
may  induce. 

Vertigo  is  generally  present  at  some  period  or  other.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  first  symptom  of  which  the  patient  complains,  and  often  it  is  the  most 
constant. 

Headache  is  with  rare  exceptions  a  prominent  symptom.  In  most 
instances  it  is,  in  association  with  vertigo  and  occasional  vomiting,  one 
of  the  earliest  symptoms.  It  is  often  persistent,  but  liable  to  exacerba- 
tions ;  sometimes  only  comes  on  at  irregular  intervals.  It  may  be  little 
complained  of,  or  even  wholly  absent,  but  is  usually  severe,  and  often 
unbearable.  It  varies  in  character ;  is  sometimes  a  sense  of  constriction 
or  pressure,  sometimes  a  feeling  as  though  the  head  would  burst,  some- 
times shooting,  aching,  or  boring.  It  is  referred  to  different  parts  in 
different  cases ;  sometimes  affects  the  vertex,  forehead,  or  occiput  mainly ; 
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sometimes  shoots  through  the  ears  or  temples — in  the  latter  case  probably 
involving  the  eyeballs,  and  associated  with  intolerance  of  light.  The 
situation  of  the  pain  is  no  sure  guide  to  the  seat  of  disease ;  nevertheless 
pain  referred  to  the  occiput  and  back  of  the  neck  is  not  nnfrequently  con- 
nected with  disease  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull ;  and  it  is  beUeved 
by  some  that  percussion  excites  especial  pain  in  that  part  of  the  skull 
beneath  which  a  tumour  lies. 

Vomiting  is  a  common  symptom  of  many  cerebral  diseases,  and  is  often 
an  early  indication  of  the  presence  of  cerebral  tumours.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known,  especially  in  reference  to  the  tubercular  tumours  of  children,  that 
unaccountable  vomiting  is  often  the  first  warning  of  the  ofiection  which 
is  in  progress.  The  sickness  often  comes  on  at  irregular  intervals,  without 
obvious  cause,  is  not  im&equeutly  attended  with  nausea  or  loss  of  appetite, 
and  is  generally  associated  with  constipation.  It  may  continue  on  and  off 
during  the  whole  of  the  patient's  illness,  but  is  mainly  a  symptom  of  the 
earlier  stages. 

Sloivness  of  puke,  with  more  or  less  irregularity,  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, more  especially  during  the  period  of  invasion ;  subsequently  also 
the  same  condition  of  pulse  may  prevail.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
then  often  of  normal  rate,  or  increased  in  frequency. 

Hemiplegia  and  Hemiancesthesia. — Hemiplegia  is  no  doubt  entirely 
absent  in  a  large  number  of  ca,ses,  and  when  present  usually  comes  on 
insidiously  during  the  later  stages.  There  is,  however,  great  variety  as 
regards  this  symptom.  In  some  instances  almost  the  first  indication  of 
disease  is  an  apoplectiform  or  epileptiform  fit  followed  by  hemipl^ia.  In 
some  the  attack  of  hemiplegia  comes  on  suddenly  in  the  oonxse  of  other 
symptoms.  And  in  either  of  these  cases  more  or  less  complete  recovery 
from  the  paralytic  phenomena  may  ensue,  to  be  followed  by  a  relapse  or 
by  a  series  of  recoveries  and  relapses.  The  hemiplegia  generally  foUows 
the  rule  of  ordinary  hemiplegia  in  the  &ot  that  the  arm  is  more  affected 
than  the  leg,  and  the  lower  distribution  of  the  seventh  nerve  than  the 
other  motor  nerves  of  the  face.  But  occasionally  the  paralysis  is  slight 
or  limited,  and  reveals  itself  only  in  the  face  or  arm.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  associated  with  numbness,  tingling,  or  amesthesia  of  the  paralysed 
parts,  or  with  hypereesthesia,  tenderness,  or  pain.  Bigidity  and  con- 
traction of  the  affected  limbs  may  supervene. 

Local  paralyses  are  very  common,  sometimes  in  association  with  hemi- 
plegia, sometimes  independently  of  it.  They  are  generally  due,  not  as 
hemiplegia  or  hemiansesthesia  is,  to  disease  involving  the  opposite  corpus 
striatum,  optic  thalamus,  or  cerebral  hemisphere,  but  to  direct  implication 
by  pressure  or  by  involvement  in  the  morbid  process  of  the  nuclei  of  origin 
of  the  affected  nerves,  or  of  the  nerves  themselves.  If,  therefore,  they  be 
due  to  the  same  mass  that  causes  hemiplegia,  they  occur  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  to  the  hemiplegia.  But  more  tumours  than  one  are  not 
unfrequeutly  present,  and  tumours  of  the  crura  cerebri,  pons,  or  medulla,  or 
growths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  may  readily  involve 
directly  several  nerves  of  either  side,  even  when  causing  at  the  same  time 
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distinct  hemiplegic  phenomena.  In  some  cases  there  is  paralysis  of  one  or 
both  external  recti,  leading  to  single  or  double  internal  squint ;  in  some, 
paralysis  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  third  nerves,  involving  ptosis, 
with  paralysis  perhaps  of  the  internal  rectus  and  an  outward  squint ;  in 
some  the  portio  dura  suffers,  and  Bell's  paralysis  is  the  consequence,  pro- 
bably associated  with  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  arch  of  the  fauces  ;  in 
acme  the  hypoglossal  becomes  implicated.  It  is  important  in  reference  to 
these  local  paralyses  to  bear  in  mind  that,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  ordi- 
nary hemiplegia,  the  £aradic  contractility  of  the  affected  muscles  rapidly 
disappears,  and  acute  wasting  is  apt  to  ensue. 

Implication  of  sensory  nerves. — The  fifth  nerve  occasionally  suffers, 
either  generally  or  in  some  of  its  branches ;  in  some  instances  intense 
burning  or  neuralgic  pains  arise,  in  some  tingUng,  numbness,  or  absolute 
ancBsthesia.  In  the  last  case  the  surface  of  the  eye,  among  other  parts, 
becomes  insensible,  and  consequently  unconscious  of  irritation  and  liable 
to  inflame. .  Sometimes  from  implication  of  one  or  both  ol&ctory  nerves,  or 
one  or  both  gustatory  nerves,  the  sense  of  smell  or  taste  is  lost  on  one  or 
both  sides.  As  regards  the  ears,  there  is  not  unfrequently  more  or  less 
dea&ess,  with  buzzing,  rushing,  or  singing  noises ;  and  absolute  deafaess 
on  one  side  may  ensue.  The  most  interesting  and  important  complications, 
however,  are  those  which  involve  the  visual  properties  of  the  eye.  We 
have  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  double  vision  and 
of  intolerance  of  Ught.  But,  besides  these  phenomena,  we  often  meet  with 
obscurity  of  vision,  which  may  go  on  to  complete  blindness,  in  one  or  both 
eyes ;  hemiopia,  the  field  of  vision  being  eclipsed  in  the  identical  halves  of 
both  retinffi ;  the  appearance  of  muses  ;  and  other  visual  derangements. 
The  presence  of  cerebral  tumours  is,  moreover,  almost  always  associated 
with  optic  neuritis,  which  may  after  a  time  result  in  atrophy  of  the  optic 
disc.  The  same  rule  applies  to  paralyses  of  individual  sensory  nerves  as  to 
paralyses  of  individual  motor  nerves :  they  are  usually  due  to  direct  impli- 
cation of  the  nerves  or  of  their  nuclei,  and  are  observed  therefore  on  the 
same  side  of  the  face  as  the  cerebral  tumour  which  causes  them.  The 
question  whether  they  be  dependent  on  local  causes  or  on  disease  of  the 
nervous  centres  above  their  nuclei  can,  in  doubtful  cases,  generally  be 
determined  by  the  fsMst  that  in  the  former  case  reflex  phenomena  cease,  in 
the  latter  they  may  be  readily  excited  (M.  Jaccoud).  If,  for  example,  the 
disease  causing  blindness  be  in  the  optic  nerve,  the  pupil  will  be  dilated, 
and  will  remain  dilated  when  exposed  to  light ;  while,  if  it  be  situated 
above  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  patient,  though  equally  blind,  will 
have  free  action  of  the  pupil  under  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  stimuli. 

These  various  local  sensory  and  motor  affections  may  come  on  at  any 
period  of  the  disease ;  they  are  liable  to  appear  and  disappear  before  they 
become  permanent ;  and  tiiey  tend  to  increase  in  degree  and  in  number 
with  the  advance  of  the  disease. 

Convulsions  and  spasms. — These,  though  not  always  present,  constitute 
some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  cerebral  tumours.  They  may  be 
tonic  or  clonic,  limited  to  the  distribution  of  a  single  motor  nerve,  or  impli- 
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eating  a  gronp  of  mnscleB,  a  limb,  the  head  and  neck,  or  one  side  of  the 
body.  They  may  come  on  rarely  and  at  distant  intervals,  or  in  freqnent 
daily  paroxysms,  or  may  be  almost  continnons.  And  in  either  case  they 
are  apt  to  disappear  wholly  for  a  time,  or  to  cease  alt(^ther.  They  are 
often  distinctly  epileptiform  in  character ;  but,  tmlikp  true  epflepsy,  sie 
often  unattended  with  loss  of  ponsdoosness ;  or  loss  of  cansdoosness 
comes  on  in  the  conrse  of  the  attack  instead  of  at  the  b^:inning.  It  is 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  rather  than  in  cases  of  simple  paralysis,  that,  as  Dr. 
Hnghlings  Jackson  has  shown,  the  seat  and  distribution  of  the  peiiphoil 
phenomena  point  to  the  implication  of  definite  cerebral  ares. 

Intellectual  and  emotional  disorders  present  great  variety.  In  some 
cases  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  cerebral  tumour  is  the  oceorrence  of 
attacks,  sometimes  momentary,  of  incoherence,  delirium,  fiulnre  of  speedi, 
or  loss  of  consciousness,  associated  or  not  vrith  some  partial  convnlsiv8 
movement  or  paralysis,  or  of  attacks  which  may  exactly  simulate  hysterical 
fits,  or  apoplectic  seizures.  On  the  other  hand,  these  may  be  d^yed  untO 
a  late  period  of  the  disease,  and  may  occur  only  as  the  immediate  precursors 
of  death.  Sometimes  they  come  on  at  long  and  irregular  intervals ;  some- 
times they  are  very  frequent,  oocxurring  many  times  a  day,  and  even  in 
long-continued  sequences.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  patent 
suffers  from  gradually  increasing  failure  of  memory  and  hebetude;  he 
becomes  aphasic  or  incoherent,  or  fatuous,  and  under  such  circumstances 
possibly  loses,  or  fails  to  exert,  control  over  his  evacuations ;  or  he  gets 
delirious  or  maniacal ;  and,  associated  with  some  of  these  mental  derange- 
ments, we  not  un&equently  find  him  either  given  to  boisterous  laughter, 
or  low-spirited  and  apt  to  cry. 

Obstruction  of  venous  sinuses. — Cerebral  tumours  occasionally  cause 
obstruction  either  of  the  cavernous  sinus  or  of  the  sinuses  between  this 
and  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  reins  of  th« 
eyelids  and  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  forehead  become  more  or 
less  obviously  distended.  Similar  dilatation  of  veins  sometimes  occurs  in 
these  oases,  even  when  no  obvious  obstruction  is  present. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  bed-sores  are  often  developed  soonef 
or  later :  occasionally  early,  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  irrita- 
tive or  inflammatory  processes ;  more  frequently  late,  when  the  patient  is 
bedridden,  paralysed,  and  demented. 

We  repeat  that  the  symptoms  due  to  cerebral  tumours  display  remark- 
able diversity ;  nevertheless,  careful  attention  to  all  the  phenomena  of  th^ 
case  will  generally  allow  of  a  &irly  accurate  diagnosis  being  made.  The 
onset  of  the  disease  may  be  gradual  or  sudden ;  and  the  symptoms  which 
attend  it  may  be  of  the  most  varied  kind.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the 
case  is  equally  imcertain  :  sometimes  the  symptoms  increase  progressively 
and  rapidly  until  death  takes  place ;  sometimes,  and  indeed  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  patient  is  liable  to  remissions,  or  intervals  of 
apparent  restoration  to  health.  But  always  such  remissions  become  less 
and  less  marked  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  at  length  continaOus 
illness  is  established.    The  duration  of  life  from  the  firdt  development  of 
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symptoms  varies  largely ;  sometimes  the  patient  sinks  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks ;  sometimes  deatii  is  delayed  for  several  years.  But  the  commence- 
ment of  symptoms  cannot  always  be  determined — especially  when  the 
cerebral  tumours  complicate  other  diseases.  The  causes  of  death  are 
various.  In  some  cases  the  patient  sinks  from  innutrition  and  the  for- 
mation of  bed-sores;  in  some  he  is  carried  off  in  an  attack  of  convulsions; 
in  most,  death  is  ushered  in  by  coma. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
tumours  from  those  caused  by  other  affections  of  the  same  parts.  Nor  is 
this  surprising  when  we  bear  in  mind :  that  many  other  diseases  attack 
districts  of  the  brain  which  tumours  also  affect,  and  that  these  as  well  as 
tumours  are  liable  to  be  attended  with  swelling,  inflammation,  and  soften- 
ing of  surrounding  parts,  and  to  produce  both  general  and  local  symptoms. 
Among  the  affections  here  referred  to  are  apoplectic  effusions,  emboUo 
softenings,  abscesses  of  the  brain,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  determioation  of  the  site  of  a  tumour  must  rest  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  various  details  of  the  paralytic  and  other  phenomena  which  the 
patient  presents ;  and  especially  we  may  here  be  guided  by  our  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge,  and  the  ascertained  facts  of  cerebral  localisa- 
tion. In  many  oases  we  may  come  to  a  fEurly  accurate  conclusion  on 
these  points.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  insuperable  difficulties  are 
often  presented  by  the  fact,  either  that  tumours  are  multiple,  or  that  they 
occupy  some  tract  within  the  hemispheres,  or  at  their  surface,  lesions  of 
which  are  not  necessarily  attended  with  hemiplegia  or  any  qiecific  nerve- 
phenomena. 

Our  recognition  of  the  nature  of  a  tumour  must  depend  partly  on  our 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  imder  which  different  growths  are  apt  to 
arise,  partly  on  our  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  they  are 
severally  most  prone  to  affect,  and  partly  on  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
Tubercle  occurs  chiefly  in  children ;  the  cerebral  phenomena  due  to  its 
presence  are  often  remarkably  alow  in  their  evolution ;  and  the  disease  is 
generally  associated  with  tubercular  disease  elsewhere.  The  cerebellum 
often  siiffers.  Moreover,  symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis  are  apt  to 
supervene.  Syphilitic  tumours  occur  in  adults  who  have  usually  either 
a  distinct  history  of  having  contracted  a  chancre,  or  obvious  traces  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis.  They  have,  moreover,  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
affect  the  under  part  of  the  brain,  and  to  involve  the  nerves  there  situated ; 
to  cause  cephalalgia,  defect  or  loss  of  smell,  hemiopia,  paralysis  of  oculo- 
motor nerves,  dea&ess,  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  bulbar  palsy,  and 
above  all,  perhaps,  trigeminal  neuralgia  or  paralysis,  and,  in  connection 
with  these,  the  nutritive  lesions,  which  have  already  been  described. 
Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  syphilitic  patients  are  (even  in  the 
secondary  period)  liable  to  have  sudden  thrombotic  occlusion  of  cerebral 
arteries,  and  symptoms  identical  with  those  attending  embolism.  Secondary 
malignant  growths  would  be  suspected  if  the  patient  were  suffering  also 
from  a  mediastinal  tumour,  or  some  form  of  malignant  disease  involving 
the  skin,  bones,  mamma,  uterus,  or  other  organs.     The  presence  of 
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hydatids  might  be  snrmised  if  there  were  a  total  absence  of  all  constita- 
tional  symptoms  or  taint  and  of  all  indications  of  local  inflammation  or 
softening,  if  moreover  the  patient  were  yonng,  and  especially  if  an  hydatid 
tnmour  were  detected  in  the  liver  or  some  other  accessible  organ.  The 
symptoms  due  to  aneurysms  are  generally  much  more  obscure  than  from 
Uie  position  of  the  tumours  might  be  supposed.  Indeed,  their  presence  is 
often  not  suspected  until  their  rupture  causes  apoplectic  ^enomena  and 
death. 

2.  Spinal  cord. — Tumours  involving  the  spinal  cord,  its  membranes,  or 
the  nerves  which  spring  from  the  cord,  cause  symptoms  due  partly  to  the 
compression  or  destruction  which  they  effect  upon  the  substance  of  the 
cord,  partly  to  involvement  of  the  nerves,  partly  to  local  conditions  of 
inflammation  and  the  like. 

a.  Those  which  originate  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  are  attended 
with  much  the  same  symptoms  as  compression  of  the  cord  connected  with 
vertebral  caries.  They  cause  more  or  less  complete  parapl^ia  in  the 
parts  which  derive  their  innervation  from  the  portion  of  cord  below; 
and  the  distribution  and  character  of  the  paralysis  will  necessuily  vary 
according  as  the  tumour  is  situated  higher  or  lower  in  the  cord,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  tract  which  it  primarily  involves,  and  its  horizontal  ex- 
tension. There  are  some  points,  however,  in  regard  to  these  tomonrs 
which  it  is  well  to  remember :  their  presence  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attended 
with  either  central  or  peripheral  pain ;  they  originate  mainly  in  the  grey 
matter,  and  hence  both  sensation  and  motion  are  as  a  rule  early  affected ; 
they  commonly  involve  one  side  of  the  cord,  or  some  other  limited  portion 
of  ibe  cord,  in  the  first  instance,  and  hence  induce  irregular  or  cross  para- 
lysLB,  so  that  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  development  there  is  veiy 
likely  to  be  motor  paralysis  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  aniesthesia  on 
the  opposite  side  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  paraplegic  symptoms  is  liable 
to  remarkable  remissions.  It  may  be  added :  that,  owing  to  certain 
peculiarities  as  to  their  primary  site,  it  is  possible  that  their  first  symptoms 
may  simulate  those  of  locomotor  ataxy  or  those  due  to  lateral  scleroeis; 
that  they  tend  ultimately  to  produce  absolute  paraplegia;  and  that, 
wheresoever  originating,  they  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  ascending  and 
descending  degenerative  changes,  and  by  spasms  and  contractions  of  the 
affected  muscles,  with  more  or  less  rapid  wasting  of  some  of  them. 

b.  Tumours  taking  their  origin  in  the  meninges  of  the  cord  are  apt  at 
a  very  early  period  to  implicate  the  sensory  or  motor  roots  of  the  nerves 
which  are  in  relation  with  them.  Hence  arise  (and  sometimes  before  any 
paraplegic  symptoms  are  developed)  twitchings  of  certain  muscles,  fiollowied 
by  paresis,  paralysis,  and  rapid  wasting,  and  burning  or  quasi-neuralgic 
pains  referred  to  the  peripheral  distribution  of  certain  nerves  (it  may  be  in 
the  first  instance  to  a  single  spot) — pains  which  are  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, are  often  exceedingly  intense,  and  are  occasionally  attended  by 
cutaneous  eruptions.  The  paraplegic  symptoms  of  such  cases  are  usually 
undistinguishable  from  those  accompanying  vertebral  caries,  and  are  (at 
all  events  in  the  first  instance)  due  to  compression  of  the  cord  alone.    It 
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is  obvioiis  that  the  distribation  of  the  paralytio  phenomena,  and  the  order 
of  their  sequence,  must  depend  largely  on  the  position  of  the  tumour  and 
the  direction  in  which  pressure  on  the  cord  is  applied. 

c.  Tumours  which  are  primarily  developed  in  the  tissues  external  to 
the  membranes,  more  especially  therefore  aneurysms  and  malignant 
growths,  usually  involve  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  origin  long  before  they  involve  the  cord  itself.  These,  far 
more  even  than  tumours  originating  in  the  meninges,  are  thus  apt  to 
induce  severe  sensory  and  motor  troubles  of  limited  distribution.  The 
pain  which  they  provoke  is  burning,  wrenching,  or  crushing,  constant, 
bat  liable  to  frequent  exacerbations,  which  are  often  quite  beyond  endur- 
ance, and  during  which  the  patient  grinds  his  teeth,  groans,  or  actually 
shrieks.  It  is  often  attended  with  hyperaesthesia  of  the  affected  surfaces, 
and  probably  followed  after  a  while  by  circumscribed  anaesthesia,  and  by 
bullous  or  erythematous  eruptions.  The  motor  troubles  are  mainly 
paresis,  and  rapid  wasting  and  contraction,  of  certain  groups  of  muscles, 
with  abolition  of  the  tendon  reflexes.  The  above  phenomena  occur  with 
special  intensity  in  cases  of  carcinoma  involving  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
owing  partly  to  the  tendency  of  the  affected  bodies  to  collapse,  partly  to 
the  tendency  to  direct  implication  of  the  nerves.  They  are  apt,  moreover, 
not  only  to  be  exceedingly  acute,  but  to  have  a  comparatively  wide  dis- 
tribution. Symptoms  due  to  compression  of  the  cord  come  on  (if  they 
«ome  on  at  all)  at  a  later  period. 

Assuming  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  its  nature  can  only  be  determined 
in  certain  rare  cases.  If  tubercle  be  ascertained  to  exist  in  other  organs, 
we  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  associated  paraplegic  symptoms  (if 
not  due  to  vertebral  caries)  are  due  to  a  tubercular  mass  in  the  substance 
of  the  cord.  If  paraplegic  symptoms  come  on  during  the  reign  of  consti- 
tutional syphilis,  we  may  have  in  that  association  a  clue  to  the  nature  of 
their  cause.  If  they  be  preceded  by  agonising  p£n,  such  as  has  been 
above  described,  we  have  groimds  to  suspect  the  presence  of  some  tumour 
involving  the  vertebras ;  and  if  they  come  on  in  the  course  of  mammary 
or  abdominal  cancer,  and  especially  if  we  find  the  spine  presenting  some 
localised  obtuse  bend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  from  which  pain 
radiates  and  paraplegic  symptoms  b^in,  we  have  confirmatory  evidence 
of  the  strongest  kind. 

Treatment, — ^The  treatment  of  tumours,  whether  of  the  brain  or  cord, 
most  be  for  the  most  part  simply  palliative.  We  must  endeavour  to  relieve 
sickness  by  some  of  the  various  methods  which  are  usually  had  recourse 
to  for  that  purpose ;  to  alleviate  pain,  either  by  the  application  of  cooling 
lotions,  ice,  aconite,  belladonna,  or  other  sedatives,  to  the  seat  of  pain,  or 
by  the  internal  exhibition  of  sedatives  or  narcotics,  especially  Indiaji  hemp 
or  opium ;  to  calm  convulsions  or  mental  excitement  by  suitable  remedies ; 
to  promote  appetite ;  to  keep  the  bowels  free,  and  the  patient  clean ;  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  bed-sores ;  and  generally  to  relieve  symptoms 
as  they  arise.  There  are  certain  cases,  however,  in  which  treatment  is 
of  real  value,  either  in  arresting  the  progress  of  a  timiour  or  in  causing  its 
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removal.  Tubercular  masses  are  often  of  exceedingly  slow  growlii,  and 
may,  in  fact,  remain  quiescent  for  months  or  years.  If  we  have  reason 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  such  tumours,  it  is  of  course  important  to  have 
recourse  to  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  drugs  and  modes  of  treatment 
serviceable  in  tuberculosis.  Tumours  of  syphilitic  origin  may  often,  if 
attacked  early,  be  so  far  influenced  by  treatment  that  the  patient  becomes 
practically  restored  to  health ;  and,  even  if  complete  restorsticm  be  not 
effected,  great  and  permanent  amendment  may  ensue.  Iodide  of  potassinm 
and  mercury  are  the  drugs  specially  indicated  in  these  cases. 


IX.  CEREBRAL  AND  SPINAL  HEMORRHAGE.    (Apoplexy.) 

Causation. — Excepting  those  forms  of  hemorrhage  (which  have  little 
clinical  interest)  occurring  in  the  course  of  purpura,  small-pox,  and  other 
specific  disorders,  and  due  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood,  all 
hemorrhages  within  the  skull  or  spinal  canal  are  consequent  on  the  rup- 
ture of  blood-vessels.  Rupture  due  to  violence,  as  for  example  to  blows 
on  the  head  or  spine,  or  to  fracture  of  these  purts,  may  of  conxse  ooeor  at 
any  age.  Idiopathic  hemorrhage,  however,  although  it  oeoasionally  arises 
below  the  age  of  twenty,  becomes  common  only  after  forty ;  from  iriueb 
time  onwards  its  frequency  in  relation  to  the  number  of  persons  Uving  at 
each  successive  lustrum  rapidly  increases.  Old  age,  therefore,  has  gieab 
influence  in  its  causation.  But  there  are  certain  other  conditioaos  which 
are  of  more  direct  importance  than  even  old  age :  these  are  the  ]Mreeenee 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  that  of  degenerative  affections  of  the 
arterial  system.    It  is  more  oommon  in  men  than  in  women. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Hemorrhage  may  occur  either  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone,  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  in  the  subaradi- 
noid  space,  in  the  ne]\t}us  substance,  or,  lastly,  in  the  ventricles. 

1.  Meninges. — Effusion  of  blood  between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater 
is  not  uncommon  in  adults,  especially  as  the  consequanoe  of  blows  on 
the  head  or  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  is  usually  immediately  refierriUe 
to  laceration  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  extravasated  blood 
separates  the  dura  mater  from  the  bone  in  some  limited  area,  and  forms  a 
convex  protuberance,  which  displaces  the  cerebral  surface  in  relation  witib 
it.  If  the  patient  survive,  the  blood  undergoes  those  changes  which  are 
common  to  all  such  extravasations,  and,  after  a  while,  becomes  absorbed. 
Hemorrhage  external  to  the  theca  vertebralis  is  also  mostly  due  to 
mechanical  violence.  It  may,  however,  result  from  the  nature  of  an 
aortic  aneurysm. 

Hemorrhagic  accumulation  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  is  always 
referrible  to  escape  of  blood  either  from  the  dura  mater  or  from  the  sub- 
arachnoid tissue.  If  the  dura  mater  be  its  source,  it  may  be  either  a  direct 
consequence  of  mechanical  violence,  or  derived  from  a  patch  of  pachy- 
meningitis, with  hemorrhage  between  its  laminie.  If  the  subuachnoid 
tissue  be  its  source,  it  maybe  due  to  anyone  of  the  causes,  to  be  fvesently 
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discussed ,  of  efiFasion  of  blood  into  that  part.  The  arachnoidean  oavitj 
appears  to  be  a  frequent  seat  of  efiFasion  of  blood  in  new-bom  children, 
probably  from  yiolence  in  the  process  of  being  bom.  Blood  escaping  into 
this  cavity  readily  diffnses  itself  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Here,  as  in 
other  cases,  if  Uie  patient  live,  the  blood  for  the  most  part  undergoes 
gradual  absorption ;  occasionally,  however,  it  gets  converted  after  a  time 
into  a  thin- walled  cyst,  full  of  limpid  serous  fluid,  with  little  or  no  tendency 
to  nndei^  farther  change. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  subarachnoid  tissue  is  frequently  due  to  the  rup- 
ture of  an  aneurysm  of  one  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is 
generally  then  very  abundant,  and  distends  primarily  all  the  lax  tissue 
which  abounds  in  this  locality ;  encircling  the  vessels  and  nerves  and  con- 
cealing them  from  view,  together  with  the  surfEice  of  the  crura  cerebri,  pons, 
and  adjoining  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  extending  thence  into 
the  laminsB  of  the  velum  interpositum  and  the  corresponding  duplicatnres 
connected  with  the  fourth  ventricle,  along  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  and, 
according  to  circxmistances,  over  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  and  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Sometimes  the  blood  escapes  by 
laceration  from  a  hemorrhagic  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  either 
into  the  ventricles  or  on  to  the  surface.  This  accident  is  not  uncommon 
in  oases  of  abundant  extravasation  into  either  the  corpus  striatam  or  the 
internal  capsule ;  it  is  apt  also  to  occur  when  blood  is  effosed  into  the  pons 
or  cms  cerebri.  Another  cause  of  subarachnoid  hemorrhage  is  punctiform 
extravasation,  or  extravasation  from  injury  to  the  surfiwie  of  the  brain,  as 
is  cansed  by  contre-coup.  Subarachnoid  hemorrhage  is  occasionally  also 
observed  in  connection  with  the  cord. 

2.  Brain. — Hemorriiage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  especially  if  it 
be  into  certain  parts  of  the  cortex,  may  be  due  to  laceration  from  violence ; 
occasionally  it  results  from  emboUo  softening ;  but  it  is  a  far  more  common 
conaequence  of  the  rupture  of  diseased  vessels,  or  of  the  mihary  aneu- 
rysms which  Charcot  and  Bouchard  have  shown  to  be  frequently  present, 
mainly  in  the  optic  thalami,  corpora  striata,  cerebral  convolutions  and 
pia  mater,  in  oases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  in  old  people.  The  vessels 
in  which  rupture  takes  place  are  usually  the  seat  of  either  fatty  degenera- 
tion, calcareous  deposit,  or  chronic  arteritis,  with  hyperplasia  of  the 
oorpnsoles  of  the  outer  waU  and  perivascular  sheath.  The  minute  aneu- 
rysms which  usually  stud  them  vary,  perhaps,  from  the  size  of  a  small 
pin's  head  downwards,  but  occasionally  they  are  as  large  as  a  grain  of 
wheat,  or  larger.  The  escape  of  blood  in  some  instances,  doubtless,  is 
from  a  single  aoeaiysm  or  vessel;  but  much  more  frequently  it  takes 
plaee  simnltaneonsly  from  many  lacerations  occurring  within  a  circum- 
scribed area.  In  some  cases  the  hemorrhage  is  mainly  from  capillaries ; 
it  is  then  apt  to  be  spotty,  and  a  oarefcd  examination  will  probably  reveal 
in  the  centre  of  each  spot  a  capillary  vessel,  with  its  lymphatic  sheath  dis- 
tended with  blood — a  capillary  dissecting  aneurysm,  in  fEMt.  In  other  cases, 
and  more  especially  in  those  in  which  the  effusion  is  considerable,  and  in 
mass,  the  presence  of  miliary  aneurysms,  and  even  the  raptured  aneurysms, 
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can  generally  be  easily  recognised.  But  here  also  the  raptoie  is  first  into 
the  perivascular  sheath,  so  that  a  dissecting  aneurysm  precedes  the  actoal 
escape  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  nervous  tissue.  The  quantity  of  blood 
which  may  be  poured  out  into  the  brain-substance  varies,  roughly  speak- 
ing, from  a  few  Tninimfl  to  several  ounces.  Groups  of  minute  or  capillaiy 
extravasations  are  occasionally  alone  present ;  and  generally,  when  a  large 
hemorrhagic  cavity  exists,  the  tissues  around  are  studded  more  or  less 
abundantly  with  similar  small  hemorrhagic  spots.  The  escaping  blood 
necessarily  tears  up  the  brain-substance ;  and  thus,  when  its  amonmt  is 
large,  a  very  irregular  cavity  is  produced,  the  interior  of  which  is  ooeu^ed 
by  blood  mingled  with  the  d6bris  of  the  broken-down  nervous  tissue,  whik 
the  margins  are  formed  by  the  irregular  interdigitation  of  the  lacerated 
brain-substance  and  of  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  clot. 

The  extravasated  blood  speedily  coagulates,  and,  if  the  post-mortem 
examination  be  performed  shortly  after  its  effusion,  will  be  found  to  pre- 
sent the  ordinary  characters  of  recent  clot.  If,  however,  the  patient 
survive,  changes  gradually  ensue  in  it  and  in  the  brain-substance  around. 
The  irregularities  of  the  cavity  get  smoothed  away,  its  form  becomes  more 
rounded,  and  its  margins  denser  and  better  defined.  The  clot  contracts, 
grows  drier  and  more  firiable,  assumes  a  brownish  or  rusty  tiDt,  and 
gradually  undergoes  more  or  less  complete  absorption ;  the  final  result 
being  the  formation  either  of  a  cicatrix  (which  can  only  happen  if  the  effu- 
sion were  very  small),  or,  as  fu  more  commonly  occurs,  of  a  cyst  traversed 
by  delicate  processes  of  connective  tissue,  occupied  by  a  thin  serous  or 
rnilky  fluid,  and  studded  as  to  its  parietes  with  pigmentary  particles  and 
crystals  of  hsematoidine.  The  time  required  for  the  total  disappearaooe 
of  a  clot  depends  upon  its  size :  a  small  one  may  be  absorbed  within  a 
week  or  two,  a  large  one  within  six  weeks. 

The  effects  of  clots  on  the  surrounding  brain-tissae  must  not  be 
omitted.  In  the  first  place,  they  always  cause  displacement  andpreasnre, 
and,  if  large,  flattening  of  the  convolutions,  obhteration  of  the  sulci,  and 
displacement  of  subarachnoid  fluid  from  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the 
sui&ce  which  overlies  them.  In  the  second  place,  the  surrounding  tissue, 
for  some  little  distance,  always  becomes  yellow  from  imbibition  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  clot,  oedematous,  and  softened.  In  the  third  place, 
they  are  very  apt  to  set  up  inflammatory  mischief  in  the  parts  wfaidt 
are  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  And,  lastly,  at  a  later  period,  descend- 
ing atrophic  changes,  which  have  already  been  described,  are  liable  to 
supervene. 

Hemorrhage  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain ;  but  it  takes  place 
mainly  in  the  corpus  striatum,  and  is  then  generally  due  to  laceratioo  of 
some  of  the  twigs  of  a  particular  branch  of  the  int«nial  carets  to  whidi 
Charcot  calls  special  attention,  and  which  we  have  abeady  referred  to. 
After  the  corpus  striatum,  the  parts  most  likely  to  suffer  are  the  optic 
thalamus  and  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  immediately  external  to 
these  bodies.  Hemorrhage  occasionally  also  takes  place  in  the  oms 
cerebri,  pons,  or  cerebellum,  and,  though  much  more  rarely,  in  the 
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medulla  oblongata.  La]^  effasions  may  implicate  the  optio  thalamus 
and  corpus  striatum  at  the  same  time,  and  even  destroy  these  bodies 
completely.  More  frequently,  perhaps,  they  involve  the  corpus  striatum 
and  external  capsule,  and  especially,  as  Dr.  Broadbent  asserts,  the  external 
capsule  itself.  They  are  very  apt  to  rupture  into  the  lateral  ventricle,  or, 
if  they  extend  upward,  through  the  cerebral  parietes,  into  the  subarachnoid 
tissue.  In  the  latter  case,  more  or  less  abundant  effusion  of  blood  takes 
place  directly  on  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  in  the  former  case,  one  or 
both  lateral  ventricles,  or  the  whole  system  of  ventricles,  including  the 
foarth,  becomes  inundated  with  blood  and  sometimes  enormously  dis- 
tended ;  and,  in  consequence  of  laceration  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle, 
the  effusion  may  extend  over  the  base  of  the  brain,  along  the  fissures  of 
Sylvius,  and  even  diffuse  itself  generally  throughout  the  subarachnoid 
tissue.  Dr.  Broadbent  shows  that  laceration  rarely  takes  place  in  the 
island  of  Reil  or  in  the  course  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  Hemorrhage  into 
the  pons  is  not  unfrequently  continued  thence  by  rupture  either  into  the 
fourth  ventricle  or  into  the  subarachnoid  tissue  below.  It  is  not  common 
for  more  than  one  extensive  hemorrhage  to  take  place  in  the  brain  at  one 
time.  But  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  discover,  after  death,  the  re- 
mains of  one  or  two  or  even  more  extravasations  in  addition  to  the  recent 
one  which  has  caused  death. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  ventricles  is  almost  always  secondary  to  hemor- 
rhage into  the  brain-substance  or  to  rupture  of  aneurysms  at  the  base. 

8.  Cord. — Effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  very 
rare.  It  depends  no  doubt  in  some  oases  on  the  laceration  of  diseased 
vessels ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  probably  (as  Charcot  suggests) 
secondary  to  inflammatory  softening.  It  is  said  to  be  more  common  in 
youth  and  middle  life,  than  in  old  age. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — 1.  Brain.  The  term  '  apoplexy '  is  so  com- 
monly used  to  imply  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  is  on  the  whole  so  mis- 
leading when  thus  used,  even  if  its  scope  be  limited  by  the  prefix 
'  sanguineous,'  that  it  may  be  well  to  observe  here  that  typical  apoplexy 
(that  condition  in  which  the  patient  suddenly  &lls  down  in  complete  coma, 
with  total  abolition  of  motion  and  sensation  and  of  sense,  with  full  pulse, 
and  slow  stertorous  breathing)  is  very  seldom  observed  in  cases  of  effusion 
of  blood  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Further,  in  most  works,  and 
especially  in  those  of  the  older  school,  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  type 
of  body  which  is  most  liable  to  apoplexy,  on  the  habits  of  life  which 
predispose  to  it,  and  on  the  various  symptoms  which  were  supposed  for 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  to  herald  the  approach  of  the  actual  seizure. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  although  thefe  was  some  amount  of  truth  in 
the  observations  which  led  to  these  generalisations  (a  sort  of  rough 
cooneetion  between  the  collective  antecedents  above  hinted  at  and  the 
supervention  at  some  period  or  other  of  death,  ushered  in  with  an  apo- 
plectic seizure,  or  due  to  hemorrhagic  effusion),  there  is  little  or  no  direct 
connection  between  them  and  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  or  on  the 
brain. 
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in  a  uuge  uuiu  uer  ui  viuMiB  ui  coreunu  iiuiuurruB^o  ui«  wiuwil  cuuit» 
on  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  although  it  may  be  freely  admitted  tiiat 
in  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  them  there  has  pre-existed,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  either  chronic  Bright's  disease,  or  some  distinct  evidence 
that  degenerative  changes  have  been  going  on  in  the  arterial  system.  In 
other  cases  there  have  been  precursory  symptoms,  refenible  to  local  dis- 
turbance of  the  cerebral  circulation,  caused  either  by  partial  obBtructian 
of  some  artery  or  by  the  occurrence  of  capillary  bleeding,  or  it  may  be 
by  the  actual  formation  of  a  hemorrhagic  cavity  vrhich,  either  £ram  its 
smallness  or  from  its  situation,  is  unattended  with  striking  symptoms 
or  permanent  injury.  Among  the  symptoms  here  adverted  to  may  be 
enumerated  headache,  vertigo,  confusion  of  thought,  frulure  of  memoij, 
drowsiness,  want  of  sleep,  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  like.  Others  are 
bleeding  from  the  nose  and  retinal  hemorrhage.  But  the  most  imporUst 
are  temporary  paralytic  phenomena,  such  as  numbness  or  tingliag  on  one 
side  of  the  body  or  in  the  arm  or  leg,  loss  of  power  in  the  same  parts,  or 
in  one  half  of  the  tongue  or  face,  difficulty  of  articulation  or  deglntitioD, 
and  double  vision.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  any  of  these 
symptoms  necessarily  points  to  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  They  maj 
equally  indicate  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  or  other  circqmscribed  leskm, 
or  be  connected  with  epilepsy  or  other  purely  foncticmal  affections  of  the 
brain. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain  aie  vei; 
various  both  in  kind  and  in  severity.  Sometimes  the  patient,  while  raigaged 
in  his  ordinary  avocations,  suddenly  finds  that  he  has  lost  the  use  of  his 
arm,  and  presently  becomes  hemiplegio ;  sometimes  while  engaged  in 
conversation,  his  articulation  becomes  thick,  and  he  presently  discovers 
that  his  mouth  is  drawn  to  one  side,  and  that  an  arm  and  leg  are  limp 
and  weak ;  sometimes  the  first  intimation  that  there  is  anything  amiss  is 
the  accidental  discovery  by  the  patient  that  one  side  of  his  body  is  totalij 
useless  when  he  attempts  to  rise  from  his  bed  in  the  morning,  or  from » 
chair  in  which  he  has  been  sitting  quietly  or  dozing.  In  other  cases  ihe 
appearance  of  paralysis  is  attended  or  preceded  by  sadden  giddiness  or 
confusion  of  thought,  or  by  a  pain  or  sensation  in  the  head  which  makes 
the  patient  cry  out.  In  some  instances  he  talks  and  acts  for  a  few  seooodi 
like  a  drunken  man.  In  some  he  suddenly  becomes  faint  and  collapsed, 
with  paUid  face,  cold  damp  skin,  feeble  irregular  pulse,  and  vomiting 
the  affection  is  ushered  in  indeed  with  an  attack  of  syncope,  daring  viiieb 
he  may  become  insensible,  but  from  which  he  often  recovers,  to  lapse 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  but  gradually,  into  coma  and  paralysis. 
Here  Dr.  Broadbent  believes  that  the  hemorrhage  begins  in  the  extonal 
capsule.  In  exceptional  oases  only  does  the  patient  become  at  onw 
comatose ;  and  then  the  attack  is  apt  to  coromemoe  with  a  convnlsioo. 
The  last  are  for  the  most  part  cases  in  which  blood  is  effused  into  the 
pons  Varolii,  or  on  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  from  rapture  of  a  1^^ 
vessel  or  aneurysm. 

The  farther  progress  of  the  disease  presents  the  greatest  variety.   Id 
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some  instanoes  the  patient's  symptoms  stop  short  at  that  inclistmctness  of 
speech  or  that  unilateral  paresis  with  which  he  was  seized ;  and  he  remains 
in  this  condition  for  a  few  hours,  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks.  Li  some 
instances  these  primary  symptoms  become  aggravated  up  to  the  super- 
vention of  absolute  hemiplegia,  with  or  without  anaesthesia ;  in  which 
condition  again  the  patient  may  remain  for  a  variable  time,  sometimes 
recovering  completely  sooner  or  later,  sometimes  undergoing  imperfect 
recovery,  and  remaining  more  or  less  feeble  on  the  affected  side,  or  in 
some  d^ree  inarticulate,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Not  unfrequently 
headache,  vertigo,  impairment  of  intellect,  or  alteration  of  temper,  not 
only  is  present  during  the  continuance  of  the  paralysis,  bat  persists  even 
after  its  amelioration  or  disappearance.  Occasionally  there  is  temporary 
deviation  of  the  eyes,  and  even  of  the  head  and  neck,  towards  the  on- 
paralysed  side.  Li  many  instances  coma  presently  succeeds  the  symptoms 
of  invasion.  This  may  come  on  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  a  few  hours, 
or  a  tow  days,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  initial  symptoms  are  of 
the  mildest  character.  It  generally  supervenes  before  long  in  those  whose 
first  symptoms  are  those  of  shock :  the  patient  recovers  from  his  faint- 
ness,  perhaps  to  find  himself  hemiplegic,  not  improbably  to  feel  fairly 
well ;  but  by  degrees  drowsiness  and  stupor  creep  on  and  gradually  deepen 
into  profound  coma. 

But,  however  the  coma  may  come  on,  whether  it  be  gradual  in  its  in- 
vasion, whether  it  supervene  in  the  course  of  symptoms  already  pointing 
to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  whether  it  become  developed  in  all  its  intensity 
within  a  few  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  first  signs  of  illness, 
its  symptoms  do  not  on  that  account  present  any  differences.  The  patient 
lies  on  his  back  insensible,  with  face  flushed,  skin  moist,  pulse  slow,  per- 
haps irregular,  but  full  and  hard,  respirations  slow  and  attended  with 
stertor  or  snoring  as  he  draws  his  breath  in,  and  puffing  of  the  cheeks  as 
he  exhales,  and  depression  of  temperature,  which  may  continue  for  some 
hoars.    In  the  early  condition  of  this,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the 
apoplectic  state,  the  patient  is  still  perhaps  capable  of  being  roused;  when 
spoken  to  loudly  he  makes  some  incoherent  response ;  when  pinched  or 
poshed  he  indicates  by  some  movement  or  gesture  that  he  is  not  altogether 
without  feeling.    But  soon  he  becomes  utterly  unconscious.    In  this  con- 
dition many  various  symptoms  duster,  as  it  were,  around  his  unconscious- 
ness. In  some  cases  he  lies  on  his  back  quietly  as  if  asleep,  his  expression 
placid,  his  limbs  apparently  unaffected  assuming  a  natural  attitude.     But 
usoally  there  is  obvious  muscular  affection  :  the  limbs  of  one  or  both  sides 
are  flaccid — ^when  raised  filing  back  helplessly  on  the  bed ;  or  they  are 
rigid,  and  offer  more  or  less  resistance  to  the  attempts  to  move  them ;  or 
convulsive  twitches  or  more  powerful  spasmodic  movements  occur  firom 
time  to  time  either  generally  or  on  one  side  of  the  body.     There  may,  in 
fact,  be  simply  that  &ilure  of  the  muscles  to  move  which  stupor  alone 
involves,  or  there  may  be  general  or  unilateral  paralysis  with  or  without 
flaooidity,  rigidity,  or  convulsive  movements.    In  the  face  the  saiue  con- 
ditions may  be  observed ;  sometimes  the  muscles  are  in  repose ;  sometimes 
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more  or  less  obvious  facial  palsy  is  observed  upon  one  side,  Bomeiainea 
twitching  of  the  muscles.  The  eyelids  are  generally  shut.  The  condition 
of  the  eyes  varies ;  frequently  the  pupils  are  dilated,  especiaUy  tovrards 
the  fatal  close ;  sometimes,  and  more  especially  in  cases  of  heanorrhage 
into  the  pons,  they  are  contracted ;  often  they  are  natural ;  they  are  some- 
times irregular,  sometimes  insensible  to  light.  The  last  are  symptoms  at 
considerable  significance.  In  the  early  stage  the  patient,  though  onable 
to  masticate,  is  still  able  to  swallow  fluid  or  food  placed  in  the  back  of  his 
mouth ;  when,  however,  the  case  is  going  on  onfftvonrably,  the  porwer  of 
deglutition  &ils  absolutely.  Bespiration,  as  has  been  stated,  is  asn&Uy 
slow,  but  it  is  often  irregular,  and  is  liable  to  cease  completely  for  some 
seconds.  Sometimes  the  patient  breathes  as  quietly  as  a  child.  But  when 
a  fatal  termination  is  impending,  stertor  (if  it  were  not  before  present) 
comes  on ;  mucus  and  other  fluids  accumulate  at  the  back  of  the  ihroat 
and  in  the  air-passages ;  the  breathing  becomes  attended  with  load  rattling 
sounds,  and  the  respiratory  movements  are  often  accelerated. '  The  character 
of  the  pulse  varies :  at  first  probably  it  is  slow,  full,  and  hard,  but  it  may 
be  of  natural  rate,  and  present  no  deviation  whatever  firom  the  normal ; 
but  with  the  continuance  of  coma  it  is  apt  to  increase  in  firequency,  and 
may  rise  to  120,  140,  or  160  in  the  minute.  The  face  usually  is  flushed, 
the  skin  moist ;  and  towards  the  end  of  life  profuse  sweats  generally  if  not 
always  break  out.  The  patient  has  retention  of  urine,  and  loss  of  con- 
trol over  his  alvine  evacuations.  Inability  to  swallow,  accnmolatioii  of 
fluids  in  the  &uceB  and  air-passages,  indifference  of  the  pnpils  to  light, 
failure  of  the  eyelids  to  close  when  touched,  extreme  rapidity  of  pulse, 
and  the  occurrence  of  profuse  perspirations  are  phenomena  of  the  gravest 
omen. 

In  some  cases  the  stupor  of  coma  passes  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days,  into  that  of  death.  But  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  the  patient,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  slowly  emeiiges 
from  it,  regains  his  consciousness  more  or  less  completely,  and  probably  is 
found  to  be  paralysed  on  one  side,  and  to  present  a  greater  or  leas  nnmber 
of  other  indications  of  cerebral  mischief.  From  this  point,  sometimes, 
recovery  is  rapid  and  thorough ;  sometimes  hemiplegia  continues  for  a 
considerable  period,  or,  after  more  or  less  improvement,  for  life ;  some- 
times he  has  hemiansBsthesia  as  well  as  paralysis ;  sometimes  his  speech 
remains  indistinct  or  his  voice  feeble ;  sometimes  he  has  aphasia ;  some- 

'  Dr.  Bowles,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  snbj'ect  of  the  stertor  which 
attends  apoplectio  and  other  forms  of  coma,  describes  a  nasal  stertor  dae  to  paresis  of 
the  mnscles  of  the  external  nares,  a  palatine  stertor  characterised  by  vibration  of  the 
soft  palate,  a  phar^rngeal  stertor  resulting  from  narrowing  of  the  interval  betwsoi 
the  back  of  the  tongue  and  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  a  stertor  referriUe  to 
the  larynx  and  air-passages  below  the  larynx ;  and  he  diaws  attention  to  the  dangers 
which  attend  some  of  the  forms  of  stertor,  and  points  out  how  they  are  to  be  ooonter- 
acted.  The  most  dangerous  of  them  are  pharyngeal  stertor,  which  may  generally  be 
relieved  by  shifting  the  patient's  position,  and  especially  by  laying  him  on  his  side  ; 
and  stertor  referrible  to  the  air-passages,  attended  with  accumulation  of  mnons  tberean, 
which  also  may  often  be  benefited  by  change  of  posture. 
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times  he  complains  of  headache  or  giddiness ;  sometimes  he  has  loss  of 
memory,  failure  of  intelligence,  or  emotional  perversion ;  or  he  may  be 
stupid  or  demented,  and  then  not  nnfrequently  fails  to  control  his  bowels 
or  his  bladder.  It  is  obvions  that  the  various  conditions  here  described 
are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  which  are  apt  to  follow  hemiplegia 
coming  on  without  insensibility ;  and  that,  in  fact,  but  for  the  cironm- 
stances  that  the  supervention  of  coma  on  the  whole  implies  either  a  large 
efiFosion  of  blood,  or  effusion  into  some  vital  part,  and  that  coma  itself 
brings  with  it  special  dangers,  there  is  no  essential  difference  as  regards 
their  subsequent  progress  between  those  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage 
which  are  attended  with  coma  and  those  which  are  and  have  been  free 
from  coma. 

The  character  of  the  symptoms  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  seat 
of  lesion,  by  the  size  of  the  clot,  and  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is 
effused.  When  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  corpus  striatum,  or  in  the  white 
matter  or  convolutions  of  the  brain  in  relation  with  the  motor  tract,  or  in 
the  cms  cerebri,  motor  hemiplegia  will  almost  necessarily  foUow,  and  will 
probably  be  more  complete  according  as  the  amount  of  brain-substance  de- 
stroyed or  compressed  is  larger.  If,  however,  the  effusion  take  place  ra  the 
white  matter  of  the  hemisphere,  paralysis  is  more  likely  to  be  absent  than 
if  it  occur  lower  down ;  if  it  take  place  in  the  cms,  it  is  probable  that  the 
third  or  fourth  or  some  other  of  the  nerves  on  the  same  side  as  the  clot 
will  also  be  implicated.  Aphasia  generally  attends  right-sided  paralysis. 
Hemianesthesia  alone  is  rarely  if  ever  present ;  but  it  is  not  imfirequently 
associated  with  hemiplegia,  especially  perhaps  with  hemiplegia  of  the  left 
side ;  in  which  case  the  hemorrhage  probably  involves  the  optic  thalamus, 
internal  capsule,  or  cms.  We  have  previously  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  sudden  but  temporary  loss  of  sight  on  the  anaesthetic  side  is  occasionally 
observed.  If  blood  primarily  effused  into  the  corpus  striatum  or  other  neigh- 
bouring parts  escape  with  sudden  violence  into  the  ventricular  cavities  and 
flood  them,  the  pressure  which  is  at  once  exerted  on  a  large  number  of  ganglia 
essential  to  life  induces  sudden  profound  coma  with  general  paralysis  and 
flacddity  of  the  limbs.  Also,  if  the  surface  of  the  brain  be  suddenly  deluged 
with  blood,  profound  coma  almost  immediately  ensues,  which  is  often  at- 
tended with  convulsions,  but  by  no  means  necessarily  with  parsdysis,  and 
in  some  cases,  especially  if  it  be  at  the  base,  vnth  inequality  of  pupils.  When 
hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  pons,  there  are  often  convulsions,  and  usually 
sadden  profound  coma  and  general  paralysis,  attended  at  the  commence- 
ment with  contraction  of  pupils;  and  the  case  is  rapidly  fatal.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  effusion  here  is  small  in  amount  and  imsymmetrical  in 
position,  in  which  case  the  paralytic  symptoms  will  probably  be  irregu- 
larly distributed ;  there  will  perhaps  be  hemiplegia,  with  implication  of 
various  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  situated  either  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  hemiplegia,  or  irregularity  on  both  sides ;  there  is  apt  also  to  be 
serious  interference  with  the  muscles  of  speech  and  deglutition — the 
usual  symptoms,  in  fact,  of  bulbar  paralysis.  Hemorrhage  into  the 
cerebellum  is  often  attended  with  severe  occipital  pain,  vomiting,  and 
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especially  vertigo.     Paralysis  is  for  the  most  part  absent,  bat  the  patient, 
if  able  to  walk,  staggers  like  a  tipey  man. 

We  have  already  pointed  oot  that  a  patient  who  has  had  cerebral  ImcMs- 
rhage,  whether  he  has  had  coma  from  which  he  has  emerged,  or  whrther  he 
has  had  a  simple  attack  of  paralysis  and  has  attained  that  stage  at  which  all 
present  fear  of  coma  has  passed  away,  may  rapidly  or  slowly  reoo>ver  frmn  all 
his  symptoms,  may  recover  imperfectly,  or  may  remain  without  any  improve- 
ment whatever.  We  have  not,  however,  refenred  to  the  important  £tet  that 
various  complications  may  arise  in  the  prepress  of  the  case.  The  pcincipal 
of  these  may  be  briefly  considered,  a.  The  presence  of  a  dot,  and  of  the 
collateral  cedema  which  always  attends  its  presence,  is  very  apt  to  induce  at 
any  time  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  its  formation  some  inflamma- 
tion in  the  surrounding  brain-tissue — an  occurrence  which  is  often  indi- 
cated by  elevation  of  temperature,  rapidity  of  pulse,  return  of  paralysis, 
drowsiness,  and  impairment  or  loss  of  control  over  the  emunctories,  and 
may  lead  to  coma  and  death,  b.  Bed-sores  are  apt  to  form.  In  some  in- 
stances these  come  on  when  the  patient  is  bedridden,  or  has  continued  for 
some  length  of  time  in  a  fatuous  or  semi-comatose  condition,  just  as  th^ 
may  come  on  in  any  other  persons  who  are  confined  to  bed  and  of  uncleanly 
habits.  But  they  are  also  apt  to  appear,  and  then  mainly  upon  the  buttock 
of  the  paralysed  side,  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day  after  the  attack, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  some  direct  influence  transmitted  from  the 
seat  of  lesion  in  the  brain.  The  formation  of  these  early  bed-sores  is  always 
a  bad  sign,  and  almost  without  exception  foretells  an  early  fatal  issue,  c.  In- 
flammation of  internal  organs,  such  as  pneumonia,  dysenteric  oloeration, 
and  the  like,  occasionally  supervenes,  d.  Not  unfrequently ,  after  the  second 
or  third  week,  or  later,  if  the  limbs  remain  paralysed,  rigidity  and  contrac- 
tion gradually  ensue,  associated  after  a  while,  in  some  cases,  with  wasting 
of  the  muscles.  This  rigidity  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  temporary 
irritative  rigidity  sometimes  observed  at  the  commencement  of  paralysis, 
but  is  the  consequence  of  secondary  degenerative  changes  in  the  coarse  of 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  permanent.  It  is  observed  by 
Trousseau  that  in  those  rare  cases  of  hemiplegia  in  which  the  arm  recovers 
more  rapidly  than  the  leg,  the  prospects  of  the  patient  are  very  gloomy; 
that  the  leg  becomes  stiff  and  painful ;  that  imbecility  comes  on,  and  Uie 
patient  usnaU^  dies  within  the  year.  Whatever  the  explanation  of  the 
imbecility  in  these  cases  may  be,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  arrested 
recovery  of  the  leg  is  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  d^enerative  disease 
has  already  commenced  in  the  cord.  e.  All  patients  who  have  had  cme 
attack  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  specially  likely  to  have  subsequent  at- 
tacks ;  and  sometimes  two  or  three  of  these  occiur  at  irregular  interv^, 
previous  to  the  &tal  issue  of  the  case,  adding  complexity  to  the  patient's 
symptoms.  Lastly,  partly  from  the  effect  of  the  primary  lesi(ni,  partly 
from  the  associated  diseased  state  of  arteries,  partly  &x>m  pressore,  oedema, 
inflammation,  or  degeneration  of  surrounding  parts,  many  additional 
symptoms  are  liable  to  come  on — among  others  athetosis,  choreic  move- 
ments, epileptiform  attacks,  delirium,  mania,  and  dementia. 
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2.  Cord. — Hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  or  subarachnoid  tissae 
or  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  so  rare,  except  as  a  consequence  of  injury 
or  pre-existing  disease  which  has  abeady  causedserious  symptoms  referrible 
to  the  cord,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  symptomatology  of 
these  lesions.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  hemorrhage  around  the  cord  will 
naturally  cause  the  symptoms  of  pressure — namely,  more  or  less  loss  of 
voluntary  motor  power,  associated  with  little  or  no  impairment  of  sensa- 
tion ;  and  that  the  effects  will  vary  according  to  the  seat  of  the  effusion, 
its  extent,  and  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted  by  it ;  and  that  hemorrhage 
into  the  substance  of  the  cord  will  be  attended  with  precisely  those  symp- 
toms which  occur  in  inflammatory  softening  involving  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  cord,  the  main  distinction  being  that  hemorrhagic  paraplegia  is 
more  sudden  in  its  onset,  and  more  immediately  complete,  than  the  para- 
plegia of  inflammation.  Its  occurrence  is  often  attended  with  severe  pain. 

Treatment. — When  a  patient  is  seized  with  sudden  paralytic  symptoms 
due,  as  we  suppose,  to  hemorrhage,  there  is  little  to  be  done  save  to  keep 
him  perfectly  quiet,  mentally  and  bodily,  to  make  him  he  down  with  his 
head  somewhat  elevated,  in  a  room  of  equable  but  not  elevated  temperature, 
and  to  feed  him  sparingly  with  milk  and  £Eirinaceous  food.  There  is  no 
harm,  probably,  even  if  there  is  no  good,  in  giving  him  cooling  drinks,  and 
in  administering  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  check  hemorrhage.  A 
powerful  purgative  is  often  given,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  strain- 
ing which  attends  its  action  is  not  more  injurious  to  the  patient  than  the 
retentioq  of  faecal  matter  in  the  bowels.  If  coma  have  come  on,  again,  there 
is  little  to  be  done  beyond  leaving  the  patient  at  rest.  Some  bleed,  but 
bleeding  will  not  benefit  those  who  have  large  effusions  of  blood  in  the  pons 
or  ventricles,  or  on  the  surface ;  and  those  who  have  large  hemorrhages  else- 
where for  the  most  part  recover  from  their  coma  without  any  such  assistance. 
Further,  bleeding  is  probably  quite  incompetent  to  arrest  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. Nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  beUeve  that  the  guarded  removal 
of  blood  in  these  cases  may  sometimes  prove  beneficial,  by  diminishing 
pressure  within  the  skull,  or,  as  Sir  Thomas  Watson  suggests,  by  relieving 
the  congestion  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  is  often  manifested  by 
engorgement  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  lividity  of  surface.  At 
all  events  a  single  bleeding  will  probably  have  no  injurious  effect  whatever. 
It  is  customary  to  give  powerful  purgatives  in  these  cases,  such  as  a  couple 
of  drops  of  croton  oil  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  Uttle  castor  oil ;  and  on  the 
whole  the  practice  appears  to  be  good ;  purgation  tends  to  derive  (as  the 
expression  is)  &om  the  head ;  and  La  cases  of  profoimd  coma  does  not  induce 
that  powerful  straining  which  is  so  great  an  objection  to  its  employment 
when  the  patient  is  sensible.  Other  measures  which  may  be  adopted  are 
the  application  of  cold  in  the  form  of  evaporating  lotions  or  ice  to  the  shaven 
head,  or  of  counter-irritants,  such  as  mustard  plaisters,  to  the  head,  back  of 
neck,  and  legs.  During  the  further  progress  of  paralysis  following  hemor- 
rhage, the  chief  things  to  do  are  still  to  keep  the  patient  quiet,  and  free  from 
either  mental  or  bodily  excitement,  to  regulate  his  hours  and  employments, 
to  keep  his  bowels  regular,  if  necessary  by  the  use  of  opening  medicines,  to 
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relieve  all  discomforts  and  secondary  affections  under  which  he  may  hi^rpeii 
to  labour,  to  coonteract,  as  iax  as  possible,  the  effects  of  any  renal  or  oUier 
organic  disease  of  which  he  is  the  subject,  and  to  attend  irery  carefully  to 
his  diet.  As  a  rule,  all  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  interdicted,  or,  if 
circumstances  render  their  use  necessary,  should  be  allowed  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  in  a  dilute  form.  The  patient  should  be  well  nourished,  but 
the  amount  of  food  given  him  should  not  exceed  what  is  essential  (at  his 
well-being.  The  food,  moreover,  should  be  wholesome  and  readily  digestible. 
It  is  often  recommended  that  the  patient  should  be  restricted  to  a  vegetable 
diet  and  milk — a  diet  which  is  doubtless  very  appropriate  if  there  be  any 
chronic  renal  affection.  But  if  his  abdominal  viscera  be  healthy,  we  do  not 
see  how  such  diet  should  have  any  superiority  over  a  diet  containing  t 
fair  proportion  of  animal  food.  As  regards  the  affected  limbs,  friction  and 
faradism  are  sometimes  efficacious,  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed 
away,  in  promoting  the  restoration  of  the  impaired  motor  powers ;  and 
when  late  contraction  is  occurring  it  may  be  relieved  or  prevented  by 
galvanising  the  contracting  muscles  and  faradising  their  opponents. 


X.  OBSTRUCTION  OP  CEREBRAL  ARTERIES. 
{TJhro7nbo$is.    Embolism.    Softening.) 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — We  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
&cts :  that  the  group  of  arteries  supplying  the  brain,  although  anastomoB- 
ing  freely  in  the  circle  of  Willis,  have  no  further  communication  with  one 
another  excepting  by  means  of  the  capillary  vessels  situated  at  the  peri- 
phery of  their  several  areas  of  distribution ;  that  the  same  arrangement 
holds  good  with  respect  to  every  branch  of  these  arteries,  down  to  their 
smallest  twigs;  and  that  hence  any  obstruction,  however  produced, 
whether  in  a  primary  or  in  a  subordinate  branch,  no  matter  how  smaD, 
puts  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  district  to  which  tiie 
obstructed  vessel  leads,  and  involves  its  degeneration  and  death,  lie 
same  rule  obviously  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  when  obstruction 
takes  place  in  the  basilar  or  either  internal  carotid  artery  below  the  anas- 
tomosis, since  by  means  of  that  anastomosis  blood  for  the  most  part  finds 
its  way  readily  from  the  pervious  trunks  to  the  branches  of  the  obstructed 
vessel.  Nevertheless,  such  obstruction,  or  even  obstruction  of  the 
common  or  internal  carotid  in  the  neck,  occasionally  influences  seriously 
the  nutrition  of  that  portion  of  the  brain  with  which  the  obstructed  vessel 
is  in  relation.  The  arteries  of  the  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  are  small, 
are  derived  or  reinforced  from  many  sources,  and  rarely,  so  &r  as  wb 
know,  become  obstructed,  or  if  obstructed,  instrumental  in  the  production 
of  degenerative  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  cord. 

The  causes  of  obstruction  are  various,  a.  In  many  cases  the  arteries 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  persons  advanced  in  life  get  rigid,  thick-walled, 
and  the  seat  of  atheromatous  or  calcareous  degeneration ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  of  these  processes  it  sometimes  happens  that  one 
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of  the  brain  or  one  of  the  primarj  branches  becomes  obstructed  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  portion  of  its  length  by  a  clot  or  thrombus,  which  fills  it, 
adheres  to  its  surface,  and  after  a  while  undergoes  degenerative  changes, 
in  which  also  the  vascular  parietes  probably  share.  The  causes  of  such 
thrombosis  are  not  always  obvious.  Occasionally  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  affected  vessel  leads  to  some  diseased  tract  in  which  the  smaller 
vessels  are  involved  and  obstructed ;  and  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  it  is 
therefore  secondary.  Sometimes,  possibly,  it  is  due  to  the  special  ten- 
dency which  the  blood  appears  to  have  in  some  dyscrasic  conditions  to 
undergo  spontaneous  coagulation.  Sometimes  it  is  determined  by  dis- 
ease of  the  arterial  walls,  such  as  roughening  from  atheromatous  or  other 
chronic  processes,  inflammatory  thickening,  or  syphilitic  growth,  c.  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  cause  of  obstruction  is  the  detachment  of 
granulations  from  diseased  valves  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  their  con- 
veyance to  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  their  impaction,  usually  at  the 
point  of  Ufdroation  of  an  artery,  or  at  some  other  spot  where  the  vessel  is 
too  small  to  allow  of  their  further  transmission.  The  embolus  usually 
forms  the  nucleus  for  the  development  of  a  thrombus  extending  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  in  either  direction  along  the  channel  of  the 
obstructed  artery. 

Obstruction  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  frt>m  atheromatous  or  earthy 
degeneration  is  observed  mainly  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  especially 
in  those  suffering  from  arterial  disease  elsewhere,  or  who  are  the  subjects 
of  chronic  renal  disease,  or  have  led  laborious  or  debauched  lives.  The 
obstruction  usually  occurs  in  one  of  the  arteries  forming  the  circle  of 
WiUis,  or  in  one  of  the  trunk- vessels  below  this  anastomosis. 

Thrombosis  is  not  uncommon  in  the  vertebrals,  the  basilar,  the  in- 
ternal carotids,  and  their  several  primary  branches ;  and  indeed  not  very 
nnfrequently  involves  two  or  three  of  these  vessels,  one  after  the  other,  at 
irregular  intervals.  Obstruction  from  thrombosis  coimected  with  arterial 
degeneration  is  an  affection  of  advanced  life;  as  a  consequence  of  syphilis, 
it  is  mainly  a  phenomenon  of  early  adult  life  and  middle  age. 

Embolism  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  consequence  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation  of  the  valves  of  the  heart ; '  it  may,  however,  follow 
d^enerative  lesions  of  the  same  parts  and  the  detachment  of  masses  of 
calcareous  or  atheromatous  matter,  or  of  fibrinous  tubercles  which  have 
become  developed  on  the  degenerate  surfaces.  Embolism  may  occur  at 
almost  any  period  of  life,  yet  is  certainly  most  common  from  puberty  up 
to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty.    It  almost  always  affects  the  middle  cerebral 

I  It  18  a  ooriouB  fact  that,  within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another,  two  oaaes  ooonned  to 
Dr.  T.  Barlow,  and  one  to  ourselves,  in  which  ohildren  convalescent  from  scarlatinal 
nephritis  with  dropsy,  who  had  not  had  rheumatism  and  had  no  signs  of  valve-disease, 
were  attacked  with  hemiplegia,  in  one  case  associated  with  blindness  of  the  eye  on  the 
non-paraljsed  side.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  were  cases  of  embolism  dependent 
on  detachment  of  vegetations  from  the  auricular  aspect  of  the  mitral  valve. 
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axterj  in  some  part  of  its  conrae,  and  asaaUy  the  middle  oerebnl  of  the 
left  side. 

The  changes  in  the  brain-sabstanee  which  resoH  from  arterial  ob- 
stroction  are  (excepting  when  this  takes  place  hdaw  or  in  Uie  drde  ot 
Willis)  almost  accurately  limited  to  the  district  which  the  obstnieted 
vessel  supplies.  The  affected  region  becomes  opaque  white,  jdlowidi,  or 
greenish,  mottled  with  light  red  patches,  or  even  minnte  extransatioDs 
of  blood,  and  softened — often  so  soft  as  to  break  down  readily  into  a  palp 
nnder  the  finger,  or  to  admit  of  being  washed  away  under  the  impolae  ci 
a  stream  of  water.  The  microscopic  characters  which  it  presents  dqieni 
on  the  appearance  of  grannie-cells  in  greater  or  less  i^Hmdanoe,  on  the 
degeneration  of  the  nervous  elements,  more  especially  tiie  white  substance 
of  Schwann,  and  its  conversion  into  masses  of  refractive  globules,  and  on 
the  accumulation  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  imd  perivascular  sheaths  d 
numerous  fatty  granules.  Patches  of  softening  from  obstruction,  espeoaDj 
if  of  small  size,  may,  like  apoplectic  clots,  become  absorbed,  and  leave 
behind  them  a  mere  scar  or  a  cavity  containing  seroos  or  mUky  fluid.  If 
of  large  size,  they  may  undergo  ni<nre  or  less  diminutian  of  bulk,  and 
inv<dve  obvious  shrinking  of  the  mass  of  brun  in  which  they  az«  contained. 
Not  unfrequently  inflammatory  changes  go  on  in  the  brain-sub^anee 
around  them.  Occasionally  abundant  hemorrhage,  like  that  of  otdinaiT 
sanguineous  apoplexy,  results  from  the  softening  consequent  on  arterial 
obstruction. 

Symptomt  and  progrest. — The  symptoms  due  to  obstractkm  of  coe  of 
the  cerebral  arteries  so  closely  resemble  those  caused  by  hemorrhage  tint, 
if  there  be  no  appeal  to  other  facts  thui  those  afforded  by  the  cereiKal 
symptoms  which  are  present,  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  great  majwitr 
of  cases  to  distinguish  the  one  affection  from  the  other.  It  is  stated  I7 
Becamier  and  by  Todd,  and  their  views  are  supported  by  Trousseau  and 
many  others,  that  whenever  hemiplegia,  complete  and  absolute,  oeeuiB 
suddenly  without  loss  of  consciousness,  it  is  due  to  softening  uid  not  to 
hemorrhage.  And  in  reference  to  this  statement,  we  may  point  out  that 
the  mere  sudden  loss  of  function  in  a  limited  portion  of  brain-tissue  (as 
occurs  in  softening)  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  lees  general  disturfaanoe 
of  the  cerebral  functions  than  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  a  similazly 
limited  space,  which  not  only  destroys  the  tissues  which  it  infiltrates,  but, 
from  its  bulk,  causes  more  or  less  serious  pressure  on  surrounding  parts. 
The  rule  may  doubtless,  within  certain  limits,  be  accepted  as  the  exjoes- 
sion  of  a  fact ;  but  it  is  a  rule  to  which  there  are  frequent  exceptions ;  iat 
in  many  cases  of  softening  from  arterial  obstruction,  the  hemiplegia,  if 
sudden,  is  not  complete,  and  in  some  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  loss  d 
consciousness ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  hemorrhagic  hemiplegia,  as  ve 
know,  is  in  a  large  number  of  cases  unattended  with  insensibility. 

Various  prodromal  symptoms  of  cerebral  softening  are  often  oiume- 
rated ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  most  of  the  varieties  of  softening  now  under 
consideration  no  symptoms  of  the  kind  are  likely  to  be  met  with.  They 
can  attend  neither  embolism  nor  thrombosis.    And  any  that  may  be 
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referred  to  disease  of  the  arterial  walls  are  equally  indicative  of  fatore 
hemorrhagic  efiusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  symptoms  due  to  arterial 
obstruction  are  always  sodden  in  their  onset,  and  for  the  most  part  occur 
unexpectedly  at  a  time  when  perhaps  the  patient  seems  to  he  in  perfect 
health.  The  seizure  comes  on  in  various  ways  :  sometimes  the  patient, 
who  is  walking  or  making  some  exertion,  or  perhaps  even  sitting  down 
quietly,  is  attacked  with  sudden  vertigo  and  confusion  of  thought,  and 
tombles  or  throws  himself  forward  on  the  ground ;  sometimes  he  is  seized 
with  sadden  pain  in  the  head  of  such  severity  that  he  cries  out ;  sometimes 
he  suddenly  becomes  faint,  and  occasionally  this  faintness  is  attended  with 
a  slight  convulsion.  But,  however  various  these  initial  symptoms,  it  is 
almost  always  discovered  so  soon  as  the  momentary  attack  has  passed  that 
hemiplegia  is  present.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  character  of 
the  symptoms  which  present  themselves  and  their  severity  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel  obstructed  and  the  part  to  which  it  is 
distributed — in  other  words  (as  also  in  hemorrhage),  on  the  amount  of 
brain-substance  which  becomes  incapacitated,  and  on  its  situation.  Thus 
affections  of  the  posterior  cerebral  lobes  and  of  the  cerebellum  are  always 
more  obscure  in  their  symptoms  than  those  which  involve  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  more  especially  than  those  which  involve  its  base. 
And  hence  obstructions  arising  in  the  course  of  the  posterior  cerebral 
and  cerebellar  arteries  lead  to  less  definite,  if  not  less  serious,  con- 
sequences than  obstructions  in  the  coarse  of  the  anterior  and  middle 
cerebrals.  It  is  very  important,  however,  for  the  pniposes  of  diagnosis  to 
refer  to  the  exact  distribution  of  the  various  intra-oranial  vessels  which 
has  been  given  on  a  former  page.  And  especially  is  it  important  to  bear 
in  mind :  that  it  is  from  the  basilar  artery  that  the  pons  mainly  receives 
its  vascular  supply ;  that  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  is  distributed  not 
only  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebrum,  but  especially  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  optic  th^amus,  and  to  the  corpora  geniculata  and  quadrige- 
mina ;  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  certainly  in  almost  all 
eases  of  embolism,  the  obstruction  occurs  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery  or 
in  one  of  its  branches,  and  that  the  tract  which  then  undergoes  softening 
is  the  district  to  which  this  vessel  is  distributed,  or  some  part  of  that 
district,  which  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum,  the 
internal  capsule,  the  anterior  half  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  brain,  inclusive  of  the  island  of 
Beil  and  the  convolutions  which  surround  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is 
hence  obvious,  in  the  case  of  embolism :  that  the  main  symptom  which 
the  patient  would  be  expected  to  present  is  more  or  leas  complete  (gene-' 
rally  complete)  hemiplegia,  not  improbably  associated  with  some  degree  of 
anesthesia,  and  impairment  of  intelligence  ;  and  that  if  the  disease  occupy 
the  left  side  of  the  brain,  either  marked  aphasia,  or  total  inabiUty  to  utter 
articulate  sounds,  will  be  present.  Other  symptoms,  however,  which  are 
not  special  to  softening,  are  generally  associated  with  these — namely, 
vertigo,  headache,  sickness,  rigidity  of  the  affected  limbs,  loss  of  control 
over  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  the  like.    Occasionally  the  attack  of 
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the  concurrent  plugging  by  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  orbital  artery 
or  arteria  centralis  retinae  and  of  the  middle  cerebral,  or  on  common 
obstruction  of  the  internal  carotid  and  its  branches. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  cases  of  obstructed  cerebral  arteries  depends 
largely  upon  the  extent  of  softening  and  its  situation.  If  the  patch  be 
small  (even  if  it  be  in  the  distribution  of  the  middle  cerebral)  recovery  as 
complete  as  occurs  after  some  cases  of  effusion  of  blood  may  be  expected. 
In  most  cases,  however,  recovery  does  not  take  place ;  in  some  the  patient 
improves  up  to  a  certain  point ;  in  some  he  remains,  so  far  as  his  mental 
and  motor  failures  are  concerned,  much  as  he  was  immediately  after  his 
seizure.  Occasionally,  and  especially  if  the  case  be  one  of  thrombosis  and 
not  of  emboUsm,  several  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  even  the  main  tnmtE 
of  these  vessels,  may  be  obliterated  at  successive  intervals,  each  attack 
adding  its  own  special  symptoms  to  those  which  had  resulted  &om  previous 
lesions.  It  remains  a  f^t,  however :  that  the  patient  rarely  recovers  com- 
pletely from  the  effects  of  thrombotic  or  embolic  softening ;  that,  if  be 
has  become  aphasic,  the  aphasia  continues  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  that 
hemiplegia  for  the  most  part  persists,  and  is  followed  ere  long  by  that  fiorm 
of  contraction  which  results  from  secondary  lesion  of  one  of  the  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord ;  and  that  occasionally  arthritic  efFosion  or  inflammation 
ensues,  or  wasting  of  muscles.  Further,  the  intellect,  already  probably 
impaired,  is  apt  to  fail,  and  the  patient  after  a  while  to  become  bedriddsi 
and  childish.  Bed-sores  occasionally  form  rapidly  after  softening,  as  they 
do  after  hemorrhage ;  and  inflammatory  processes  may  go  on  around  tiw 
softened  patch  and  bring,  with  them  special  symptoms.  It  follows  on  the 
whole  that  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  softening  is  very  unsatisfactory,  uid 
that  even  if  patients  survive  they  are  apt  to  survive  in  a  more  or  less 
maimed  or  wrecked  condition.  Death  may  occur  at  any  period.  Some- 
times it  comes  on  early,  the  patient  dying  from  coma,  bed-sores,  or  fiuhm 
of  nutrition,  or  from  pneumonia,  or  some  other  such  complication.  Death 
at  a  later  period  may  be  consequent  on  the  recurrence  of  apoplectic  attacks 
or  on  the  supervention  of  inflammation  around  the  focus  of  disease ;  or  it 
may  be  due  to  asthenia  or  intercurrent  disorders. 

There  is  for  the  most  part  extreme  difficulty  in  determining  of  any  case 
which  comes  before  us  whether  it  be  one  of  sanguineous  effusion  or  one  d 
softening  from  arterial  obstruction.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  aid  us  in  coming  to  a  differential  diagnosis.  !I3m 
chief  points  on  which  reliance  must  be  placed  are  the  following : — ^First, 
our  knowledge  of  the  relative  seats  of  hemorrhage  and  of  softening  and 
of  the  different  symptoms  which  they  are  hence  likely  to  evoke.  Seocnd, 
the  clinical  history  of  the  patient  and  the  state  of  his  various  organs: 
thus  the  case  is  likely  to  be  one  of  embolism  if  there  be  heart-disease 
present,  or  if  there  be  a  history  of  his  having  had  former  cardiac  miaohiaf, 
or  even  if  he  have  had  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  or  aeazlet  fever ;  it 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  one  of  thrombosis  if  the  patient  have  bad  a  ehame. 
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or  if  lie  be  suffering,  or  present  traces  of  having  suffered,  from  the  secondary 
or  later  symptoms  of  syphilis ;  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  hemorrhagic  if 
we  discover  the  presence  of  albuminuria  or  chronic  renal  disease,  arterial 
defeneration,  or  hemorrhage  into  the  letinsB.  And,  third,  the  age  of  the 
patient — cerebral  hemorrhage  being  on  the  whole  a  disease  of  advanced 
lifie,  embolism  occuriag  indifferently  at  all  ages  from  puberty  upwards. 
We  need  scarcely  repeat  that  the  occurrence  of  sudden  and  complete 
hemiplegia  without  loss  of  consciousness  and  without  premonitory  symp- 
toms points  strongly  to  arterial  plugging,  while  the  gradual  development 
of  symptoms  culminating  in  hemiplegia  and  coma  is  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — It  is  needless  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  of  treatment. 
We  cannot  reopen  an  obstructed  artery ;  we  cannot  hope  that  the  area  to 
which  it  leads  shall  be  fed  by  collateral  channels.  The  softened  part 
remains  necrosed,  and  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  is  that  it  shall 
shrink  into  an  inert  mass  or  undergo  absorption.  It  may,  however, 
daring  this  process  induce  inflammatory  mischief  in  the  parts  around. 
This  contingency  should  be  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible.  For 
which  and  various  other  reasons  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  and 
cleanly,  his  bowels  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  constipated,  and  his 
food  should  be  nutritions,  but  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  too  abundant. 
Bat,  indeed,  the  same  general  treatment  is  applicable  to  these  cases  as  to 
eases  of  paralysis  after  hemorrhage  and  need  not  be  more  particularly 
considered. 


XI.  HYDBOCEPHALUS  AND   HYDBOBBHACHIS. 
(Cerebral  and  Spinal  Dropsy.) 

Causation  and  morbid  anatomy. — Dropsical  accumulations  in  the 
cavities  connected  with  the  brain  and  cord  are  not  uncommon,  their  chief 
seats  being  the  subarachnoid  space  and  the  ventricles.  A  relative  excess 
of  subarachnoid  fluid,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  dropsy,  is  generally 
observed  in  connection  with  the  shrunken  brains  of  old  persons  and  of 
those  who  die  demented  or  fatuous,  or  the  victims  of  certain  other  chronic 
forms  of  insanity.  Whenever  any  portion  of  the  brain,  whether  from 
congenital  defect  or  as  a  consequence  of  disease,  wastes,  the  space  which 
it  formerly  filled  becomes  occupied  either  by  an  excess  of  subarachnoid 
fluid  or  by  fluid  accumulated  in  a  local  dilatation  of  one  of  the  ventricles. 
Further,  effusion  of  serum  attends  the  progress  of  many  morbid  conditions, 
each  as  inflammation,  morbid  growth,  and  softening  :  thus,  in  some  cases 
of  meningeal  inflammation,  inflammatory  products  with  excess  of  fluid 
accumulate  in  the  subarachnoid  space ;  in  some  cases  the  substance  of 
the  brain  becomes  wetter  or  more  succulent  than  natural,  or  serous  in- 
filtration (collateral  oedema)  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  foci  of  disease ;  and 
ki  some  cases  (and  these  are  the  most  firequent  and  important)  the  lateral 
ventricles,  the  third  ventricle,  or  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  all  of  them  to- 
gether, get  largely  distended  with  fluid.    In  the  last  series  of  cases  the 
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attended  with  comparative  absenoe  of  fluid  from  the  Tentricles:  and 
dropsy  of  the  ventricles  or  substance  of  the  brain  causes  flattening  of  the 
convolutions,  obliteration  of  the  sulci,  and  dryness  of  the  subarachnoid 
tissue.  Dropsical  effusion  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
symptoms  in  the  cases  which  it  complicates ;  but  by  £Eir  the  most  impor- 
tant, in  this  respect,  is  the  intra- ventricular  dropsy,  which  is  ao  commonly 
associated  with  the  presence  of  tubercles  or  other  tumours  of  the  brain, 
or  of  meningeal  inflammation,  and  which  occasionally  arises  (both  in 
children  and  in  adults)  as  an  independent  malady.  This  is  often  referred 
either  to  compression  or  obstruction  of  the  venas  Oaleni,  or  to  closure  of 
the  natural  communications  existing  between  the  ventricles  and  the 
subarachnoid  tissue. 

The  most  important  and  striking  forms  of  dropsy  are  congenital  or 
come  on  without  obvious  cause  shortly  after  birth,  sometimes  associated 
with  malformation,  sometimes  independently  of  it. 

1.  Among  the  former  of  these  classes  must  be  included :  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brain,  hydromeningocele  and  hydrencephalocele ;  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cord,  spina  bifida. 

a.  In  hydromenmgocele  and  kydrencephaiocele  a  congenital  perfora- 
tion is  present,  either  in  the  occipital  bone  (which  is  most  common),  or 
ra  some  other  part  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium ;  through  which  protrudes, 
ra  the  form  of  a  tumour,  either  the  membranes  of  the  brain  alone,  with  a 
circumscribed  accumulation  of  serum  (hydromeningocele),  or  a  portion  of 
brain  nipped  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest,  and  usually  containing  within 
it  a  dilated  dropsical  diverticulum  from  one  of  the  ventricles  (hydren- 
cephalocele). 

b.  Spina  bifida  generally  occurs  in  the  sacral  or  lumbo-sacr&l  r^on, 
but  may  be  met  with  in  the  neck  or  any  other  part  of  the  spine.  It  fonuE 
a  rounded  tumour,  usually  with  a  central  dimple,  and  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  arches  of  the  vertebrs  in  the  situation  of  the  tumour  have 
remained  ununited,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  membranes  of  the 
cord  are  there  expanded  and  distended  with  dropsical  fluid,  and  protrude 
through  the  abnormal  fissure.  In  some  instances  the  membranes  alone 
protrude,  and  we  have  then  a  condition  which  is  equivalent  to  hydro- 
meningocele. But  much  more  commonly  (especially  if  the  disease  be  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  canal)  the  cauda  equina  is  prolonged  into  the 
cavity.  The  filum  terminale  is  then  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  con- 
cavity of  the  cyst,  causing  the  dimple  to  which  reference  has  been  made ; 
and  the  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina  accompanying  this  to  the  posterior 
aspect  then  arch  forwards  across  the  cavity — double  upon  themselves— to 
reach  their  several  foramina.  If  (as  sometimes  happens  in  such  cases) 
the  central  canal  of  the  implicated  portion  of  the  spinal  noarrow  be  dilated 
into  a  cyst,  we  have  a  condition  which  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  hydren- 
cephalocele. 

2.  Congenital  or  early  developed  dropsy  (independent  of  maUormation) 
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Dy  acciaeni,  nuia  oecomes  emisea  aiso  rnio  tne  cavitj  oi  tne  aracnnoid. 

a.  Chronic  hydrocephalus  (as  it  is  generally  called)  sometimes  com- 
mences during  the  later  period  of  intra-ntenne  life,  and  the  child  is  bom 
already  hydrocephalic.  More  frequently,  however,  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease  occurs  between  the  time  of  birth  and  six  months  after 
that  event.  But  it  may  come  on  at  any  time  previous  to  the  union  of  the 
cranial  sutures ;  and  a  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  supervention 
of  dropsy  shortly  after  this  union  has  caused  the  bones  again  to  separate. 
The  fluid  of  hydrocephalus  is  of  higher  specific  gravity  than  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  and  contains  albumen,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  urea.  It 
mostly  occupies  the  lateral,  third,  and  fourth  ventricles ;  and  its  gradual 
accumulation  leads  to  their  dilatation,  to  the  flattening  of  the  various  pro- 
jecting ganglia,  to  the  rounding  of  the  several  cavities,  and  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  orifices  of  communication.  In  this  way  the  lateral  ventricles 
•may  become  enormously  dilated,  the  lateral  walls  of  the  third  ventricle 
may  be  opened  outwards,  until  they  become  horizontal,  and  lost,  as  it 
were,  in  the  conunon  floor  of  the  general  ventricular  cavity,  and  the  fora- 
men of  Monro  and  the  fissure  passing  thence  backwards  beneath  the 
fornix  may  be  so  much  dilated  as  to  form  a  free  arch-like  communication 
(of  which  the  surface  of  the  expanded  third  ventricle  forms  the  floor) 
between  the  two  lateral  ventricles.  The  dilatation  is  not,  however, 
always  uniform  or  general.  In  some  cases  one  lateral  ventricle  is  much 
more  enlarged  than.its  fellow,  or  one  part  of  a  ventricle  much  more  ex- 
panded than  another  part.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  posterior  comu 
becomes  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity,  and  forms  an  independent 
cyst.  Sometimes  the  third  or  fourth  ventricle  remains  unafiected ;  some- 
times the  dropsy  is  confined  to  one  of  these  cavities. 

The  effect  of  the  gradual  distension  of  the  lateral  ventricles  upon  the 
cerebrum  is  remarkable.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the  various  elevations 
and  depressions  in  the  ventricular  walls  become  efiaced,  and  that  the 
lateral  ventricles  tend  to  communicate  freely  with  one  another  in  conse- 
quence of  the  displacement  upwards  of  the  corpus  callosum,  septum 
lacidum,  and  fornix.  Concurrently  with  these  changes  the  convolutions 
on  the  surface  of  the  organ  become  unfolded,  until  finally,  in  extreme 
cases,  their  grey  matter  forms  a  continuous  smooth  plain  over  the  dilated 
hemispheres,  which  at  the  same  time  become  reduced  in  thickness  to  a  half 
or  quarter  of  an  inch,  and,  in  some  situations,  probably  to  that  of  writing 
paper.  Under  these  circumstances  the  dilated  ventricles  not  unfrequently 
contain  several  pints  of  fluid ;  indeed,  cases  are  quoted  by  Trousseau  in 
which  80,  and  even  50  lbs.  were  found  in  them.  Occasionally,  as  in  the 
well-known  case  of  the  man  Cardinal  reported  by  Dr.  Bright,  rupture  of 
__  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  of  its  meninges  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  so  that  the  fluid  originally  contained  in  the  ventricles  accumu- 
lates in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  the  brain  lies  collapsed  and  empty 
on  the  floor  of  the  skull. 

The  effects  of  hydrocephalus  on  the  skull,  on  the  nervous  functions,  and 
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on  the  development  of  the  child,  are  very  important.  As  the  drops;  in- 
creases,  the  head  gradually  enlarges,  mainly  in  its  lateral  and  nppei 
parts ;  the  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  parietal  bones,  and  the 
occipital  bone  open  (as  Trousseau  expresses  it)  like  the  petals  of  a  flower, 
and  are  thrown  outwards,  while  the  intervals  between  them  become  pro- 
portionately widened.  Consequently  the  forehead,  the  ddes  of  the  akoll, 
and  the  occipital  region  all  protrude,  while  the  head  becomes  aomewliit 
flattened  at  the  top.  At  the  same  time,  some  want  of  symmetry  is 
usually  apparent.  The  inordinate  size  and  strange  shape  of  the  skull 
impart  to  the  comparatively  small  face  below  it  a  peculiar  aspect,  which 
is  aggravated  partly  by  the  emaciation  which  is  usually  present,  and 
partly  by  the  influence  of  the  enlarging  skull  on  the  eyelids  and  orbits. 
The  upper  walls  of  these  cavities  are  displaced  downwards  by  the  pressure 
to  which  they  are  subjected  &om  above,  while  the  upper  eyehds,  with  the 
eyebrows,  are  drawn  upwards  over  the  forehead  by  the  tension  of  the 
stretched  pericranial  integuments.  The  eyes  consequently  become  pro- 
minent, and  present  a  peculiar  staring  character,  due  to  the  &ct  that  the 
sclerotic  coat  is  habitually  visible  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea. 

The  rategoments  of  the  head  become  attenuated  and  tense,  the  sapet- 
ficial  veins  remarkably  distinct,  and  the  hair  scanty  and  poor.  The  dis- 
placed bones  also  become  thin,  and  the  serrations  of  their  edges  irregnlw 
and  straggling.  Further,  as  the  case  pn^esses,  nuclei  of  oesifieatkm 
appear  irregularly  in  the  tense  membrane  which  intervenes  between  the 
separated  bones,  and  these  grow  into  irregular  osseous  plates,  termed  osea 
triquetra.  After  a  time,  with  the  aid  of  these  intercalated  bones,  the 
sutures  and  fontanelles  may  become  entirely  closed.  This  closure,  how- 
ever, may  not  take  place  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The  patient  ahnost 
always  emaciates  notwithstanding  that  his  appetite  may  continue  good; 
the  frame  remains  undeveloped,  and  the  limbs  are  puny  and  shronken. 

b.  Internal  hydrorrhachis,  or  dropsy  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spai 
cord,  is  probably,  like  hydrocephalus,  an  affection  of  congenital  origin  or 
of  early  infancy.  As  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  sometimes  associated 
with  spina  bifida ;  it  is  sometimes  also  an  accompaniment  of  hydrocepha- 
lus. The  canal  may  be  dilated  more  or  less  irregularly  in  its  whole  length, 
or  may  present  circumscribed  dilatations  only,  and  may  vary  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter. 

As  regards  the  aetiology  of  chronic  hydrocephalas  and  hydrorrhaehii 
commencing  in  fcetal  life  or  early  infancy,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  said 
to  occur  specially  in  rickety  children,  and  in  children  of  scrofolons  oi 
unhealthy  parentage,  and  that  its  immediate  cause  is  probably  chronic 
inflammation  or  some  condition  allied  to  inflammation,  involving  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  affected  cavities. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — 1.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  hydrocephaliB . 
are  to  a  large  extent  comprised  in  the  pathological  account  of  the  disease 
which  has  already  been  given,  or  may  be  surmised  from  the  anatomical 
facts  in  relation  to  it  there  considered.     As  regards  the  invasi(m,  it  may 
be  observed  that  in  some  oases  progressive  enlargement  of  the  head,  and 
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ihe  gradual  sapervention  of  the  characteristic  physiognomy  of  the  disease, 
«re  the  earliest  indications  of  the  presence  of  hydrocephalus ;  while  in 
some  instances  epileptiform  convulsions,  repeated  from  time  to  time,  or 
•other  symptoms  indicative  of  brain-disturbance,  precede  the  appearance  of 
any  obvious  change  in  the  form  or  size  of  the  skull.  We  may  arrange 
-the  symptoms  of  the  disease  under  three  heads :  namely,  those  dependent 
on  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  skull ;  those  connected  with  the 
general  nutritive  functions ;  and  those  which  depend  on  the  involvement 
of  the  nervous  centres,  a.  The  general  shape  which  the  head  acquires, 
and  the  peculiarities  presented  by  the  stretched  integuments,  the  eyes,  the 
eyelids,  and  the  face,  have  already  been  sufficiently  described.  We  may 
mention,  however,  that  fluctuation  can  generally  be  easily  perceived  in  the 
course  of  the  open  sutures,  and  that  these  parts  may  often  be  seen  to  col- 
lapse with  inspiration  and  to  dilate  with  expiration.  Occasionally,  as  in 
.the  case  of  Cardinal,  the  dilated  head,  like  a  hydrocele,  is  more  or  less 
transparent.  The  increasing  size  and  weight  of  the  head  render  it  before 
long  difficult  for  the  child  to  support  it,  and  tend,  among  other  things,  to 
-delay  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  walking.  The  young  babe  is  apt  to 
rest  its  head  constantly  on  the  pillow,  or  on  the  nurse's  lap,  rolling  it 
about  &om  time  to  time ;  and,  even  when  the  child  can  walk,  it  still  has 
frequently  to  lay  its  head  down,  or  to  support  it  with  its  hands,  and, 
under  any  circumstances,  walks  with  a  slow  and  cautions  gait.  The  latter 
peculiarities  may  be  continued  throughout  adult  life.  b.  The  general 
nutritive  functions  are  almost  always  seriously  impaired.  The  child 
probably  takes  food  well — nay,  greedily ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it 
xeroains  undersized  and  weak,  and  its  face,  trunk,  and  Umbs  become,  as  a 
Tole,  emaciated  and  shrivelled.  The  bowels  are  often  confined,  c.  Not 
only  are  epileptiform  convulsions  often  among  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
hydrocephalus,  but  similar  convulsions,  or  attacks  of  laryngismus  stridulus 
are  very  apt  to  come  on  at  a  later  period  of  the  disease ;  and,  even  if  they 
Jiave  been  absent  before,  they  may  supervene  at  the  time  of  puberty,  or 
later.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only  nervous  phenomena  present. 
The  child  is  generally  fretful  and  dull,  its  sight  becomes  impaired  and 
sometimes  lost,  and  occasionally  also  deafoess  ensues ;  the  limbs  are  liable 
to  spasmodic  twitchings  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  muscles,  and  more 
especially  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  become  rigid ;  they  may  also 
nndei^o  atrophy.  With  the  advance  of  age,  we  generally  find  gradually 
.increasing  hebetude  or  dementia — loss  of  memory,  incapability  of  mental 
exertion,  or  some  special  incapacity  for  learning  ;  we  probably  find,  too, 
that  the  patient  becomes  irritable,  passionate,  or  morose.  Nevertheless 
he  occasionally  remains  fiurly  bright  and  intelligent. 

The  duration  of  life  is  various.  Hydrocephalic  foetuses  not  uncom- 
monly die  in  the  act  of  birth.  Death  usually  occurs,  however,  during  the 
first  or  second  year,  from  either  convulsions,  coma,  or  intercurrent  dis- 
orders. But  life  may  be  prolonged  for  five  or  ten  years,  or  longer.  In 
two  cases  quoted  by  Trousseau,  from  Frank,  the  ages  at  death  were 
seventy-two  and  seventy-eight  respectively.     The  prospect  of  life,  no 
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and  its  contents  have  attained,  and  on  whether  the  disease  has  become 
stationary  or  not.  It  not  unfreqaently,  indeed,  comes  to  a  BtaudstiU ttb 
a  comparatively  early  stage,  and  the  patient  soryives  with  a  large  head,  a 
protruding  forehead,  and  other  more  or  less  obvious  indications  of  the 
affection  which  he  laboured  under  in  in&ucy.  But  the  prospects  of  life 
do  not  depend  wholly  on  these  conditions,  for  the  man  Cardinal,  who  lived 
to  the  age  of  thirty,  had  an  enormously  large  head,  and  the  ossificatioiiof 
his  skull  was  not  completed  until  two  years  before  his  death. 

2.  The  symptoms  due  to  dropsy  of  the  ventricles,  coming  on  after 
consolidation  of  the  skull,  are  necessarily  obscure,  and  none  the  less  w 
that  the  dropsy  is  almost  without  exception  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
some  other  grave  lesion  which  has  already  produced  cerebral  symptoins. 
The  special  symptoms  to  be  expected  are  those  which  would  arise  htm 
pressure  on  the  important  ganglia  situated  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricles; 
or,  if  the  accumulation  be  acute  and  abimdant,  and  in  these  respects  re- 
sembling intra- ventricular  hemorrhage,  those  of  almost  sudden  and  pro- 
fotmd  coma,  with  general  paresis.  There  is  probably  always  impairment 
of  the  mental  functions,  loss  of  memory,  dulness  and  stupidity,  attacks  d 
unconsciousness  or  convidsions,  want  of  control  over  the  evacoatioDS, 
and  finally  coma.  But,  besides  these  phenomena,  there  may  be  honi- 
plegia,  and  not  improbably  some  interference  with  the  condnctiveiiess  of 
some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  or  some  impairment  of  speech. 

8.  The  symptoms  referrible  to  internal  hydrorchachis  are  also  exceed- 
ingly vague.  In  some  cases  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  history  or  in 
the  symptoms  to  indicate  the  presence  of  any  affection  whatever  of  the 
cord.  In  a  case  of  Sir  W.  Gull's,  and  in  some  others  that  have  bees 
recorded,  dilatation  of  the  canal  in  the  neck  induced  paresis  of  the  ui^ 
extremities,  with  wasting  of  the  muscles.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  to  assmne 
that  the  symptoms  of  this  affection  should  be  those  of  pressure  on  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cord ;  and  the  symptoms  which  have  been ;  preeeotcd 
by  pubhshed  cases  accord  in  the  main  with  this  assumption. 

The  clinical  history  of  hydromeningocele,  hydrencephalocele,  and 
spina  bifida,  and  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  belong  rather  to  sorgei; 
than  to  medicine,  and  need  not  further  occupy  our  attention. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  dropsy  oS  the  brain  or  cord  is  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory.  If  indeed  the  dropsy  be  in  the  adult,  and  seoondarj 
to  some  organic  lesion,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  not  be  diagnosed. 
If  it  were  diagnosed  it  would  not  lead  us  to  adopt  any  specific  treatment. 
In  the  chronic  hydrocephalus  of  children,  however,  we  so  easily  recognise 
the  presence  of  the  disease,  there  is  such  a  field  for  treatment  o&red  bj 
the  slowness  of  the  case  and  the  gradual  avolution  of  its  various  sjmpbHnSt 
that  it  is  difiScult  to  believe  that  everything  we  do  most  be  unavuhng- 
Yet  this  is  certainly  true  of  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  attempt  has 
often  been  made  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  by  the  appliestioB 
of  counter-irritants  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  skull,  or  by  compression  <^  the 
skull  by  bandages,  or  better  by  the  use  of  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaister 
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of  the  bones  of  the  base  of  the  skall  and  the  discharge  of  the  dbropsical 
fluid  by  the  nose.  It  has  been  recommended  to  tap  the  distended  cavities 
by  means  of  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula.  In  using  these,  the  puncture  should 
be  made  vertically,  at  the  edge  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  but  avoiding  the 
situation  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  A  small  quantity  of  flviid  only  should 
be  removed  at  one  time,  and  external  pressure  should  be  used  to  counter- 
act the  diminished  pressure  within.  The  operation  is  not  dangerous,  and 
has  often  been  performed  with  temporary  benefit ;  though  no  doubt  there 
is  risk  that  inflammation  may  follow,  or  that  a  vessel  may  be  wounded. 
For  internal  use,  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  and  mercurials  have 
been  employed.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  suggests,  on  the  recommendation 
of  an  old  apothecary  of  his  acquaintance,  the  exhibition  thrice  daily  of 
about  ten  grains  of  a  pill  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  crude  mercury  with 
one  part  of  fresh  squills  and  four  parts  of  conserve  of  roses.  It  is  stated 
that  persistence  in  this  for  several  weeks  has  cured  more  than  one  case  of 
the  disease.  It  is  nevertheless  questionable  whether  any  of  the  above 
plans  of  treatment  are  of  real  efficacy ;  and  whether  any  children,  who 
•would  not  otherwise  have  got  well,  have  recovered  under  their  influence. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  best  to  aim  at  promoting  the  child's 
general  health  by  attention  to  his  diet  and  to  his  secretions,  and  by  the 
use  of  iron,  cod-Uver  oil,  or  other  tonic  medicines  calculated  to  fortify  his 
vital  powers. 

XII.  CHOEEA.     (St.  Vitus's  Dance.) 

Definition. — Chorea  is  a  peculiar  convulsive  disorder,  for  the  most  part 
of  early  life,  characterised  by  disorderly  movements,  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance are  usually  unilateral,  but  soon  become  general,  and  which  tend, 
as  a  rule,  to  subside  spontaneously  after  a  few  weeks'  duration. 

Causation. — This  affection  occurs  mainly  among  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  or  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  dentition 
to  the  end  of  puberty.  It  is  not,  however,  very  uncommon  to  meet  with 
it  in  persons  between  fifteen  and  twenty -five ;  and  indeed  it  may  occur, 
but  occurs  with  extreme  rarity,  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  Dr. 
Graves  records  the  case  of  a  chemist  who  had  chorea  when  he  was  seventy, 
and  M.  Henri  Roger  that  of  a  lady  who  was  seized  with  it  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three.  Chorea  attacks  females  far  more  frequently  than  males. 
This  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  female  sex  is  manifested  even  in 
«arly  childhood,  but  it  becomes  more  pronounced  as  life  advances ;  and 
of  adults  who  are  attacked  very  few  are  men.  Other  predisposing  causes 
are  hereditary  influence,  childbirth,  and  especially  a  previous  attack  of 
the  disease.  Trousseau  draws  attention  to  its  frequent  association  with 
chlorosis ;  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  in  relation  to  the  causa- 
tion of  chorea  is  the  intimate  connection  which  it  has  with  articular 
rheiunatism  and  cardiac  disease.    Not  only  does  chorea  often  come  on  in 


ally  come  on  in  the  course  of  chorea,  but  a  large  proportion  of  those  victimB 
of  chorea  whose  cases  do  not  fall  into  either  of  these  categories  have  suf- 
fered from  acute  rheumatism  at  some  period  or  other  prior  to  the  choi«ic 
attack.  It  has  further  been  clearly  ascertained :  that  by  &r  the  greater 
number  of  choreic  patients  present  some  cardiac  defect ;  that  either  tin 
action  of  the  heart  is  irregular,  or  there  is  what  is  supposed  to  be  an 
aiuemic  murmur  at  the  base,  or  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  endocarditis, 
pericarditis,  or  both ;  and  that  this  cardiac  defect  (even  if  clearly  of  in- 
flammatory origin)  is  often  met  with  in  cases  in  which  there  is  uo  historjof 
rheumatism,  or  comes  on  during  the  choreic  attack  without  any  associated 
impUcation  of  the  joints.  Bheumatism,  therefore,  especially  rhemnatisin 
attended  with  pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  must  be  regarded  as  at  least  raie 
of  the  most  efficient  of  the  determining  causes  of  chorea.  Other  causes, 
which  operate  apparently  independently  of  heart-disease  or  rheimiatian> 
are  overwork,  anxiety,  excitement,  and,  above  all,  sudden  fright. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Chorea  generally  comes  on  insidiously;  and 
not  imfrequently  before  any  convulsive  movements  are  rect^nised  the  child 
is  observed  to  mope,  to  avoid  its  companions,  to  take  no  interest  in  its 
accustomed  amusements  or  games,  and  to  be  incapable  of  fixing  its  atten- 
tion on  its  work,  of  committing  lessons  to  memory,  or  even  of  ruMj 
recollecting.  Indeed  there  is  generally  some  real  or  apparent  moital 
deficiency,  associated  with  emotional  disturbance,  indicated  by  a  tendency 
to  caprice  and  fretfuluess,  to  cry,  and  to  be  suspicious  or  timid.  Tbese 
phenomena  may  go  along  with  general  loss  of  health  and  impainnentof 
the  nutritive  functions.  The  first  indications  of  the  special  nature  of  the 
disease  under  which  the  patient  is  labouring  are  usually  restlessness  or 
fidgetiness,  and  a  certain  clumsiness  in  his  movements :  he  cannot  sit  long 
in  one  place ;  he  is  constantly  shifting  his  position  or  the  position  of  one 
or  other  of  his  limbs  ;  he  stumbles  unaccountably  in  moving  about  the 
room  or  in  going  up  and  down  stairs  ;  and  he  has  a  tendency  to  spill  Uj 
tea  or  cofiee,  or  to  drop,  or  to  knock  against  something  else,  whatever  he 
essays  to  carry.  The  choreic  movements  are  mostly  first  manifested  vfoa 
one  side,  sometimes  in  the  face,  sometimes  in  the  hand  and  arm,  less  com- 
monly in  the  leg;  but  soon  they  involve  the  whole  side  in  a  greater  or  les 
degree  ;  and  after  a  variable  time,  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  the  affection 
probably  extends  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  thus  becomes  nm- 
versal,  although  there  often  still  remains  preponderance  of  the  symptoms 
on  one  side.  But  this  mode  of  access,  though  the  most  frequent,  is  bjno 
means  invariable.  In  some  cases,  when  the  affection  comes  on  in  the 
course  of  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  no  obvious  prodromal  symptoms  are 
presented.  And  sometimes,  especially  when  the  disease  is  indnoed  bj 
violent  emotion,  its  onset  is  sudden,  and  the  symptoms  may  be  general 
from  the  beginning. 

The  phenomena  of  the  fully-developed  affection,  although  varying  largelj 
in  degree,  differ  but  Uttle  in  kind,  and  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly 
characteristic.     The  convulsions  affect,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  the 
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sions ;  but  they  consist  in  sadden  impulsive  movements  succeeding  one 
another  at  irregular  intervals,  and  involving  now  one  group  of  muscles,  now 
another,  now  one  part  of  the  body,  now  another,  now  several  concurrently. 
The  convulsions  generally  subside  in  some  degree  when  the  patient  is 
Bitting  or  lying  down ;  and  (if  they  are  not  very  violent)  he  is  sometime* 
able  to  restrain  them  for  a  few  moments ;  but  they  become  aggravated 
whenever  he  endeavours  to  execute  voluntary  movements,  whenever  any- 
thing occurs  to  excite  him,  whenever  he  feels  that  he  is  being  observed. 
It  hence  happens  that  the  medical  attendant  rarely  sees  him  at  his  best. 
The  choreic  phenomena  cease  dining  sleep  and  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform.  The  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  induces  constant 
contortions  of  the  features ;  the  eyebrows  are  at  one  time  elevated  and  the 
forehead  is  thrown  into  transverse  wrinkles  ;  at  another  time  the  brows 
are  knit ;  the  eyes  move  suddenly  and  without  purpose  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  the  mouth  is  now  opened,  now  closed,  now  drawn  into  various  odd 
forms  by  the  influence  of  the  orbicularis  and  surrounding  muscles.  The 
face,  moreover,  wears  a  strangely  vacant  imbecile  aspect.  The  tongue 
shares  in  these  tumultuous  movements.  If  the  patient  be  asked  to  put  it 
out,  he  opens  his  mouth  wide  and  protrudes  it  with  a  jerk,  and  then  as 
suddenly  withdraws  it,  the  mouth  and  jaws  closing  upon  it  with  sudden 
violence.  If  he  endeavour  to  answer  questions,  the  convulsive  movements 
of  the  face  and  mouth  become  aggravated ;  and  he  has  extreme  difficulty 
in  articulating  his  words,  which  come  out  in  dribblets  as  it  were,  slurred 
over,  or  uttered  with  a  pecuUar  drawl,  hesitation,  or  stammer.  The  difficulty 
of  speech  depends  partly  on  the  convulsive  action  of  the  lips  and  tongue  ; 
bat  not  unfrequently  also  on  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx  and  respi- 
ratory muscles,  which  compels  him  to  draw  his  breath  suddenly  through 
the  laryngeal  orifice  with  a  strange  sound.  In  some  cases,  even  when  no 
attempt  at  speech  is  being  made,  odd  croaking  or  granting  noises  are  thus 
from  time  to  time  produced.  The  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  probably  as  incoherent  as  those  of  the  face,  so  that  the  head  is 
sometimes  jerked  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other,  or  thrown  disorderly 
into  various  odd  positions.  No  parts  usually  manifest  choreic  phenomena 
more  strikingly  than  the  upper  extremity ;  all  its  segments  are  involved  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree ;  the  patient  hitches  his  shoulder ;  he  moves  his 
upper  arm  to  and  &om  his  side  ;  his  forearm  becomes  flexed,  extended, 
Bupinated,  pronated ;  his  hands  and  fingers  execute  the  most  grotesque 
and  inco-ordiuate  movements.  The  general  movements  of  the  limb,  when 
the  patient  uses  it  (when,  for  example,  he  endeavoiurs  to  raise  a  glass  of 
"water  to  his  lips)  are  curious  to  watch.  By  an  effort  of  the  will  (if  the 
case  be  not  exceedingly  severe)  the  glass  ultimately  reaches  its  destination, 
bat  it  reaches  it  probably  after  many  fiulures ;  its  progress  is  not  arrested 
by  a  series  of  undulatory,  tremulous,  or  backward  and  forward  movements 
of  the  limb,  but  the  different  segments  are  suddenly  and  violently  plucked, 
as  it  were,  by  some  invisible  power  first  in  one  direction  then  in  another. 
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in  the  line  of  the  intended  movement,  or  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  or  at 
right  angles  with  it.  The  primary  movement  is  overlaid,  as  it  were,  daring 
its  course  with  innmnerable  oncontrollable  secondary  movements,  which 
retard  it,  aggravate  it,  and  distract  it.  The  lower  extremities  are  affected 
similarly  to  the  arms.  They  are  moderately  qniet  when  the  patient  is  at 
rest,  but  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  use  them,  as  soon  as  he  b^ins  to  walk, 
Mieir  movements  become  inco-ordinate,  jerky,  tumultuous.  To  quote  Sir 
Thomas  Watson's  words :  '  When  the  patient  intends  to  stand  or  sit  still, 
her  feet  scrape  and  shuffle  on  the  floor,  or  one  of  them  is  suddenly  everted 
and  then  twisted  inwards,  or  perhaps  is  thrown  across  the  other  ;  and,  if 
she  endeavour  to  walk,  her  progress  is  indirect  and  uncertain  ;  she  halts 
and  drags  her  leg  rather  than  lifts  it  up,  and  advances  with  a  rushing  or 
jumping  motion  by  fits  and  starts.'  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  partake  in 
the  general  convulsive  movements,  and  the  body  is  twitched  and  contorted 
with  sudden  violence  into  all  kinds  of  odd  and  unaccountable  positions. 
It  must  be  added :  that  mastication  and  deglutition  are  often  rendered 
difficult  by  the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  engaged  in  these 
operations ;  that  respiration  is  frequently  interrupted  and  rendered  irre- 
gular, jerky,  and  noisy,  by  involvement  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  that  some- 
times in  severe  cases  the  sphincters  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  relax,  and 
the  evacuations  escape  involuntarily.  In  mild  cases  the  patient  is  able  to 
walk  about,  though  with  more  or  less  difficulty  or  clumsiness,  and  it  may 
be  to  feed  and  dress  himself.  In  more  severe  cases  locomotion  is  impos- 
sible, and  he  has  to  be  confined  to  his  bed ;  he  becomes,  moreover,  quite 
incapable  of  using  his  hands  for  any  purpose.  In  the  worst  form  of  the 
disease  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  miserable  in  the  last  degree,  and 
pitiable  to  behold.  His  features  and  head  and  neck  are  in  constant 
motion ;  his  arms  are  flung  out  first  in  this  direction  and  thai  in  that, 
his  fingers  and  hands  meanwhile  executing  the  most  varied  and  fitntastie 
movements ;  his  lower  extremities  are  probably  httle  less  violently  con- 
vulsed than  his  arms ;  and  his  tnmk  is  constantly  being  twisted  aboat  in 
bed,  now  into  the  prone  position,  now  into  the  supine,  is  now  doubled  ap, 
now  straightened  out  again,  now  caught  by  some  strange  contortion. 

The  phenomena  above  described  are  not,  however,  the  only  nerwHis 
phenomena  which  attend  chorea.  There  is  always  impairment  of  the 
strength  of  the  affected  muscles,  some  paresis — a  fact  especially  easy  of 
recognition  in  cases  of  unilateral  chorea.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  con- 
vulsive phenomena  may  be  replaced  by  hemiplegia  or  even  panplegia. 
Sometimes  the  hemiplegic  or  parapl^c  symptoms  precede  the  onset  of 
the  choreic  movements.  More  frequently  they  come  on  in  the  coarse  of 
the  disease  and  supplant  them.  Impairment  of  sensation  is  also  observable 
in  many  cases ;  and  its  degree  has  more  or  less  relation  to  the  severity  of 
the  convulsions,  or  to  the  degree  of  paralysis  present.  Occasionally  the 
anaesthesia  is  one-sided,  and  it  may  be  almost  absolute.  The  fatuous  aspect 
of  the  patient  in  the  early  stage  of  chorea  has  already  been  referred  to ; 
this  aspect  continues  and  even  becomes  aggravated  during  the  continuance 
of  the  disease.     No  doubt  it  depends  largely  upon  the  various  sposmodio 
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extent  governed  by  the  &ct  that  intelligence  does  actually  fail  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  during  the  presence  of  the  malady.  Emotional  sensibility, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  somewhat  exalted.     Sometimes  the  eyesight  fails. 

Subordinate  symptoms  of  more  or  less  importance  are  apt  to  attend 
the  progress  of  chorea.  The  patient's  appetite  is  often  bad,  or  capricious, 
or  lost.  His  bowels  are  confined.  His  nutrition  becomes  impaired.  He 
suffers  from  palpitation,  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  he  is  liable 
to  functional  or  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  either  of  which  may  super- 
vene in  the  course  of  his  attack.  There  is  a  striking  absence  of  febrile 
symptoms  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  issue  of  chorea  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  favourable.  Some- 
times (if,  for  example,  the  choreic  movements  come  on  in  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism  and  involve  one  arm  only)  the  patient  recovers  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  More  commonly  the  disease  continues  for  a  period  varying 
between  four  or  five  weeks  and  three  months.  In  some  instances  it  is 
prolonged  for  two  or  three  years  or  more.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  usually 
continued  by  successive  relapses,  each  coming  on  before  the  symptoms  of 
the  preceding  attack  have  wholly  disappeared.  Indeed,  patients  who  have 
had  one  attack  of  chorea  are  peculiarly  liable  to  subsequent  attacks,  which 
come  on  at  irregular  periods,  and  under  the  sHghtest  provocation.  Very 
rarely,  indeed,  chorea  lasts  for  many  years  or  for  a  lifetime.  When  the 
disease  is  fatal,  it  rapidly  assumes  aggravated  proportions.  The  spasms 
are  incessant ;  their  violence  and  continuance  prevent  sleep,  or  allow  only 
of  occasional  short  snatches  of  sleep ;  they  interfere  seriously  with  the 
ingestion  of  food,  and  thus  rapidly  induce  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion. 
Further,  the  evacuations  escape  unconsciously,  or  at  all  events  are  un- 
controlled; and  partly  on  this  account,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  friction  to  which  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  subjected  by  their 
never-ceasing  movements,  the  skin  becomes  chafed  in  innumerable  places, 
and  bed-sores  form  over  the  various  prominences,  more  especially  over  the 
elbows,  hips,  and  sacrum.  Often  also  the  child  bites  its  Ups  until  they 
bleed ;  and  very  frequently  the  red  portions  of  both  hps  become  split  by 
numerous  deep  vertical  fissures.  Death,  which  may  be  preceded  by 
delirium,  is  generally  due  to  asthenia.  But  its  immediate  cause  may  be 
the  supervention  of  erysipelas  or  the  consequences  of  heart  disease. 

The  recovery  from  chorea  (putting  cardiac  disease  out  of  the  question) 
is  generally  complete ;  the  patient  regains  his  muscular  strength,  and 
his  intelligence  is  restored  to  him  unimpaired.  But  it  is  not  always  so. 
Occasionally  he  remains  feeble-minded,  or  even  becomes  insane,  or  lapses 
into  a  fatuous  condition.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  implicated  muscles 
remain  enfeebled ;  and  they  may  then  undergo  slow  contraction,  or  atrophy, 
or  both.  In  a  chronic  case  which  has  been  under  our  observation,  and 
in  which  the  general  symptoms  were  imdistinguishable  from  those  of 
genuine  chorea,  the  choreic  movements  of  the  lower  extremities  were 
associated  with  marked  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  some  degree  of  flexion  at 
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the  hip  and  knee  joints,  with  overlapping  of  the  knees  from  the  prepon- 
derant action  of  the  adductors  of  the  thighs,  and  a  tendency  to  tahpes 
equino-vams— fEKits  which  seem  to  indicate  that  degenerative  changes  of 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  had  supervened. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — The  pathology  of  chorea  ia  con- 
fessedly obscure ;  it  is  not  known  either  what  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
organs  are  the  seat  of  disease,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process 
going  on  in  the  affected  parts.  The  &cts  of  its  unilateral  oommencenunt 
and  general  unilateral  tendency  point,  however,  to  disease,  either  of  the 
corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus,  or  of  the  corresponding  cerebral  homi- 
sphere.  And  doubtless  one  or  other  of  these  parts  is  the  main  seat  of  the 
lesions  on  which  chorea  depends.  But  there  are  many  features  of  the 
disease,  such  as  the  occasional  implication  of  the  muscles  of  phonation, 
respiration,  and  deglutition,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  functional 
disturbances  of  the  heart,  which  would  seem  to  imply  onvolvement  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  And  the  resemblance  of  the  choreic  movements  to 
those  of  locomotor  ataxy  is  certainly  suggestive  of  implication  of  the  ooid. 
Then  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  disease,  its  frequent  connection  wiUi 
rheimiatism  and  cardiac  disease  has  suggested  at  least  two  hypotheses. 
One,  originating  with  Dr.  Eirkes,  and  since  ably  supported  by  Dr.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  obstrueticm 
by  minute  emboh  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  arteries  supplying  the 
corpus  striatum  and  contiguous  parts,  with  consequent  scattered  minute 
patches  of  congestion  and  softening.  The  objections,  however,  to  this 
view  are  obvious.  Obstruction  of  the  arterioles  has  been  observed  only  in 
a  very  small  number  of  cases,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  in  these  the  obstructions 
were  embolic  or  thrombotic.  Besides  which,  it  is  not  only  di£5cult  to 
beheve  that  showers  of  minute  emboli  should  be  distributed  throughoat 
the  minute  vessels  supplied  to  one  corpus  striatum  or  one  side  of  the  brain 
only,  and  that  at  some  later  period  there  should  be  a  similar  limitation 
of  such  embolic  patches  to  the  region  suppUed  by  the  middle  cerebral 
artery  of  the  other  side,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  large  embdi 
should  not  be  occasionally  intermingled  with  the  smaller  ones,  and  cause 
sudden  hemiplegia  by  obstructing  a  large  vessel,  and  why  small  emboli 
shed  simultaneously  should  not  become  blended  by  fibrinous  coagulation 
around  them  into  one  or  two  concrete  masses.  The  other  hypothesis  is 
that  the  same  disease  that  affects  the  valves  of  the  heart  or  the  joints  in 
rheumatism  attacks  also  the  smaller  cerebral  vessels  or  the  ultimate  tissue 
of  the  central  nervous  organs,  a  view  which  might  well  explain  the  super- 
vention of  cardiac  disease  in  chorea,  as  well  as  the  dependence  of  chorea 
on  rheumatic  fever.  A  main  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it  is  conjectonJ, 
and  as  yet  wholly  unsupported  by  anatomical  evidence.  Moreover,  it 
fails,  as  also  does  the  embolic  hypothesis,  to  explain  those  cases  which 
are  due  to  fright  or  other  powerful  emotions,  and  in  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  heart  remains  sound. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  clinical  phenomena  of  chorea  cannot 
possibly  be  referred  to  affection  of  any  circumscribed  region  of  the  nerroos 
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centres ;  and  that,  whether  the  seat  of  disease  be  thus  limited  or  not,  the 
embolic  hypothesis  is  altogether  inadequate  as  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
c^  the  morbid  processes  to  which  the  clinical  phenomena  are  linked.  The 
symptoms  are  partly  intellectual,  partly  emotional,  and  referrible  partly 
to  the  functions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  partly  to  the  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility, and  partly  also  to  the  bulbar  nerves,  which  subserve  articulation, 
d^lutition,  respiration,  and  the  motor  functions  of  the  heart ;  they  would 
seem  therefore  to  be  connected  at  the  same  time  or  successively,  and  in 
different  degrees,  with  the  cerebral  convolutions,  the  ganglia  at  the  base, 
the  pons  and  medulla,  and  the  spinal  cord.  The  valuable  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Dickinson  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  is  strongly  confirma- 
tory of  this  view.  He  shows,  from  the  results  of  careful  post-mortem 
examinations  made  on  several  fotal  cases  of  chorea :  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  to  dilatation  of  the  smaller  vessels,  more  especially  the  arteries, 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord ;  that  this  dilatation  is 
attended  with  exudation  into  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the 
vessels,  and  occasionally  with  small  hemorrhages  indicated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  blood-crystals  and  the  like,  or  patches  of  sclerosis ;  that  these 
changes  are  most  advanced  in  the  corpora  striata,  in  the  nervous  matter 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trunks  of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries,  and  in 
the  posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  mainly 
at  the  upper  part ;  and  further,  that  in  all  these  regions  the  morbid  con- 
ditions tend  to  be  symmetrically  arranged.  And  on  the  basis  of  these 
£acts,  and  admitting  that  chorea  is  associated  generally  with  rheumatism, 
in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  with  heart-disease,  and  in  some  cases  with 
no  inflammatory  or  structural  disease  of  any  organ,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
closion  (in  which  we  are  disposed  to  concur)  that  chorea  depends  '  on  a 
widely  spread  hyperaemia  of  the  nervous  centres,  not  due  to  any  mechanical 
mischance,  but  produced  by  causes  mainly  of  two  kinds — one  being  the 
rheumatic  condition,  the  other  comprising  various  forms  of  irritation, 
mental  and  reflex,  belonging  especially  to  the  nervous  system.'  The 
tendency  which  the  vascular  changes  have  (on  Dr.  Dickinson's  showing) 
to  induce  sclerosis  in  the  tissues  which  surround  the  vessels  well  explains 
the  wasting  of  muscles,  rigidity  of  hmbs,  and  permanent  paralysis,  which 
occasionally  complicate  chorea  or  supervene  upon  it. 

Treatment. — For  few  diseases  have  so  many  specific  remedies  been 
vaunted  as  for  chorea ;  yet  few  diseases  are  re^y  sp  little  amenable  to 
treatment.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  in  weighing  the  value  of  medi- 
cines in  this  affection,  that  the  great  majority  of  coses  tend  to  get  well 
spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Sydenham  recommended 
bleeding  and  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  '  cured '  his  patients  by  these 
means ;  and  even  Sir  Thomas  Watson  advocates  local  bleeding,  when 
there  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  head.  Large  doses  of  antimony,  indeed,  have 
been  strongly  recommended  by  many  physicians.  Iron  is  a  favourite 
remedy ;  so  is  arsenic ;  and  so  also  is  sulphate  of  zinc,  given  in  doses,  to 
commence  with,  of  a  grain  or  two  three  times  a  day,  which  are  slowly 
increased  by  successive  increments,  until  from  20  to  40  grains  are  given 
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at  a  time.  Iodide  of  potassinm  is  lauded  by  some ;  bromide  of  potaBsiom 
by  others ;  phosphoms  by  others.  Of  medicines  derived  tram  v^etaUe 
sources  we  may  name  turpentine,  strychnia,  cannabis  Indica,  c^om, 
belladonna,  and  various  anti-spasmodics.  Exercise,  frictions;  and  ocM 
baths,  more  especially  shower-baths,  have  all  their  advocates.  We  must 
confess  that  in  our  own  opinion  few,  if  any,  of  the  aboye  regoedies  luve 
any  real  influence  over  the  course  of  the  disease ;  if,  however,  we  have 
any  bias,  it  is  in  favour  of  arsenic,  given  in  small  doses,  and  continued  tw 
some  length  of  time.  We  believe,  however,  that  real  benefit  accrues  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  &om  improvement  of  the  general  healA ; 
that  in  this  point  of  view,  tonics  (among  which  iron  holds  an  important 
place)  are  usefal,  as  also  are  careful  attention  to  hygienic  measures,  good 
wholesome  diet,  early  hours,  avoidance  of  excitement,  gentle  exercise,  cold 
or  tepid  bathing,  and  change  of  scene  and  air.  Again,  our  treatment  may 
often  be  usefully  directed  by  the  imture  of  the  malady  (if  any)  with  which 
the  chorea  is  associated  ;  thus  '-when  rheumatism  is  present,  or  chorea  is 
a  legacy  left  by  rheumatism,  anti-rheumatic  treatment  may  be  of  great 
service.  In  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  convulsive  movements  are 
incessant,  and  the  patient  has  Uttle  or  no  rest,  and  death  oonseqnentiv 
threatens,  narcotics  and  stimulants  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  The 
inhalation  of  chloroform  arrests  the  convulsive  movements  so  long  as  tiie 
patient  is  under  its  influence ;  opium,  morphia,  or  diloral  in  large  doses 
has  the  same  effect.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  notwiUistanding  the 
temporary  ease  they  give,  ihe  progress  of  the  disease  towards  its  btLai  end 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  retarded'  by  theur  use.  The  patient  should  then  be 
supported  by  food  and  stimulants.  Further,  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  patient  firom  injuring  himself  in  his  contortions,  kdA 
all  sores  that  form  upon  the  surfEkoe  of  the  skin  should  be  at  once  treated, 
and  protected  from  farther  injury. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  conclusion,  that  chorea  is  apt  to  spread 
among  children,  apparently  by  imitation ;  that  choreic  patients  are  often 
rendered  worse  by  their  association  with  patients  of  the  same  class ;  and 
that  hence  precautionary  measures  directed  against  such  accidents  should 
be  taken.       " 


Xni.  EPILEPSY.    ECLAMPSIA.    INFANTILE  CONVULSIONS. 

A.  Epilepsy.    {Morbus  comitialis  vel  sacer.) 

Definition. — It  is  difiScult,  if  not  impossible,  so  to  define  epilepsy  as 
within  the  limits  of  a  mere  definition  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  totm 
which  it  assumes.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  a  functional  disorder  of  the 
nervous  centres,  characterised  by  sudden  seizures  of  temporary  darati(ui, 
and  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  in  which  the  patient  either  loses 
consciousness  or  presents  some  other  form  of  mental  disturbance,  or  has 
tonic  or  clonic  convulsions,  or  all  of  these  phenomena  in  sequence.  For 
a  true  conception  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  understood  that,  however 
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mild  ihe  attacks  may  be,  all  the  phenomena  which  have  been  enumerated 
are  potentially  present  in  them,  and  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  com- 
bination daring  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Causation. — The  canses  of  epilepsy  are  very  obscure.  The  disease  haa 
been  attributed  to  all  sorts  of  circumstances  which  have  probably  httle  or 
no  influence  in  its  production.  Among  ihwa  to  which  most  importance 
has  been  attached  may  be  mentioned  sudden  fright,  the  witnessing  of  an 
attack  of  epflepsy,  long-continued  anxiety,  overwork,  drink,  abuse  of 
absinthe,  and  venereal  excesses,  especially  masturbation.  Bat  their 
importance  as  exciting  causes  has  been  greatly  over-estimated.  It  is 
considered  by  Trousseau  that  the  real  share  of  each  one  of  them  (except- 
ing fright)  in  the  psoduction  of  the  disease  is  yet  to  be  proved;  and 
Bussell  Beynolds  remarks  of  excessive  venery  and  masturbation,  that  far 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  them.  Hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  exerts  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  develop- 
ment of  epilepsy.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
epilepsy  itself  which  is  hereditary  (although  no  doubt  it  is  so  in  a  high 
degree),  as  that  epilepsy  becomes  hereditary  in  families,  among  the 
members  of  which  neuroses,  such  as  epQepsy,  insanity,  hysteria,  and  the 
like,  prevail.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  such  famiUes  that  several  of 
the  children  are  epileptic,  or  that  one  is  epileptic,  one  suffers  from  chorea, 
one  is  an  idiot,  and  Eb  on.  But  the  predi8positi(Hi  to  epilepsy  may  be 
acquired :  for  it  is  certain  that  many  of  those  persons  who  subsequently 
become  epileptic  have  suffered  in  infEuicy  from  convulsions,  which  were  in- 
dnced  by  teething  or  other  accidental  circumstances.  Epilepsy  occurs  pretty 
equally  in  both  sexes.  The  first  attack  may  come  on  at  any  period  of  life — 
in  early  childhood  or  extreme  old  age ;  but  it  oecnrs  far  more  frequently 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  (more  precisely,  perhaps,  during  the  time 
of  puberty)  than  it  does  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Dr.  Beynolds  points  out 
that  there  is  comparative  immunity  between  the  ages  of  twenty -five  and 
thirty-five ;  but  that  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  becomes  comparatively 
freqnent  again  aboat  the  age  of  forty.  After  this  time  its  primary  appear- 
ance is  extremely  rare. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  phenomena  of  epileptic  attacks  are  so 
various,  they  differ  so  widely  from  one  another  in  different  cases,  both  in 
their  characters  and  in  their  grouping,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive, and  at  the  same  time  graphic,  account  of  them,  excepting  by 
the  aid  of  illustrative  cases.  Our  space  forbids  the  adoption  of  this  course. 
We  shall,  th^efore,  begin  with  the  description  of  a  typical  attack  of  the 
disease,  and  then  discuss  the  variations  to  which  attacks  are  liable. 

The  epileptic  fit  is  not  unfrequently  preceded  by  a  well-marked  pro- 
dromal period,  lasting  in  different  cases  from  a  day  or  two  to  a  few  seconds. 
But,  under  any  circumstances,  the  fit  itself  comes  on  suddenly ;  the  patient 
probably  utters  a  cry,  loses  consciousness,  and,  if  standing,  Mia  down  as- 
if  shot  on  his  face  or  on  the  back  of  his  head ;  his  muscles  become  rigid, 
especially,  perhaps,  those  of  one  side,  and  at  the  same  time  slowly  contract ; 
•nd  respiration  ceases.    After  these  phenomena,  which  constitute  the  first 
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stage  of  the  attack,  have  lasted  for  a  few  seconds,  the  second  stage  saper- 
venes.  This  is  characterised  mainly  by  retnm  of  respiration,  lividitj  of 
surface,  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck,  clonic  spasms,  which 
are  mostly  miilateral,  biting  of  the  tongue,  and  continuance  of  unconscioos- 
ness.  At  the  end  of  a  minute  or  two  this  stage  also  comes  to  a  conclusion, 
the  lividity  disappears  and  the  convulsions  cease,  but  the  patient  probably 
still  continues  insensible;  presently,  however,  consciousness  returns  in 
some  degree,  and  he  either  rapidly  recovers,  or  remains  confused  or 
maniacal,  or  in  a  state  of  stupor,  for  some  hours,  or  it  may  be  a  day  or 
two,  before  complete  recovery  takes  place. 

The  prodromal  period  is  present  probably  in  about  half  the  total 
number  of  cases,  and  if  present  in  one  attack  is  most  likely  present  in 
other  attacks  occurring  in  the  same  patient.  Moreover,  under  such  dr- 
cumstances  the  premonitory  symptoms  continue  probably,  at  any  rate  for 
a  time,  of  the  same  kind.  Those  which  precede  the  attack  by  some  hours 
or  a  day  or  two  are  the  least  common,  and  although  perhaps  apparent 
enough  to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  are  on  the  whole  slight  in  degree  and 
vague.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  some  modification  of  the 
patient's  intelligence,  feelings,  or  habits ;  he  gets  dull  and  incapable  of 
mental  exertion  or  of  attention  to  business,  sullen  or  low-spirited ;  or  his 
manner  and  conversation  become  sparkling  and  lively,  and  his  spirits 
unaccountably  buoyant  and  jovial — he  may  even  be  ftiriously  ni*ni»i<«l ; 
or  there  is  simply  something  in  his  look  (a  wildness  in  his  eye,  or  a  dul- 
ness  and  heaviness  of  expression)  which  is  not  natural  to  him.  The 
more  characteristic  premonitory  symptoms  are  those  which  precede  the 
fit  by  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  seconds  only.  They  are  remarkably  various. 
In  some  cases  they  consist  in  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  certain 
muscles :  the  expressional  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face  twitch  ;  or  the 
hand  and  arm  are  convulsed,  and  gradually  carried  upwards  towards  the 
face ;  or  the  lower  extremity  is  equivalently  affected ;  or  the  muscles  of 
one  side  of  the  head  and  neck  contract  and  carry  the  face  over  the  opposite 
shoulder ;  or  the  muscles  of  several  or  of  all  these  regions  are  simul- 
taneously involved.  Sometimes  the  epileptic  fit  is  preceded  by  vertigo,  or 
sickness,  or  by  severe  pain  or  some  undefinable  sensation  referred  to  the 
head,  throat,  chest,  abdomen,  or  some  other  part.  Not  unfrequently  the 
premonition  is  furnished  by  what  has  been  termed  the  epileptic  aura  (a 
sense  of  coldness,  heat,  or  pain,  starting  from  some  point,  say  the  finger 
or  toe,  the  abdomen  or  chest,  or  it  may  be  from  the  seat  of  some  former 
injury),  which  seems  gradually  to  ascend  until  it  reaches,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  epigastrium,  the  prseoordial  region,  or  the  head,  when  insensibihtj 
suddenly  supervenes.  In  some  cases  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  «)me 
hallucination  of  the  senses:  the  patient  perceives  some  peculiar  smeQ; 
or  he  hears  strange  soimds,  and,  it  may  be,  voices ;  or  he  sees  definite 
forms  before  his  eyes — animals,  departed  friends,  witches,  devils.  Not 
unfrequentiy,  again,  the  premonitory  symptoms  consist  in  some  odd 
mental  disturbance :  the  patient  experiences  a  sudden  horror  or  tronUe, 
or  he  finds  himself  engaged  in  some  special  train  of  thought  or  perplexed 
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upon  the  patient  are  often  entirely  forgotten  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
fit,  yet  that  the  same  perplexity  is  repeated  (exactly  as  the  drawing  up  of 
the  arm  or  the  occurrence  of  an  aura  is  repeated  in  other  cases)  before 
«Yery  epileptic  attack. 

The  most  constant  feature  of  the  first  stage  of  the  fit  is  the  sudden 
onset  of  absolute  unconsciousness.  This  may  be  momentary  only,  or 
may  be  prolonged  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  and  second  stages, 
and  for  two  or  three  minutes  or  more.  As  we  shall  afterwards  show,  it 
is  sometimes  absent.  This  unconsciousness  while  it  lasts  is  profound ; 
the  patient  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  feels,  nor  can  be  roused  by  any 
means  at  our  command.  The  convulsions  which  attend  this  stage  are 
tonic ;  they  consist  in  the  supervention  in  the  affected  muscles  of  great 
rigidity,  attended  in  the  first  instance  with  fibrillar  movements,  and  a 
tendency  for  certain  muscles  gradually  to  overcome  their  antagonists. 
They  are  rarely  general,  or  if  general  they  affect  one  side  more  powerfully 
than  the  other ;  they  are,  in  fact,  almost  always  unilateral,  and  sometimes 
limited  to  the  side  of  the  face  or  head  and  neck,  or  to  the  arm.  The  face 
becomes  hideously  distorted,  and  the  tongue  probably  thrust  between  the 
teeth  ;  the  head,  from  contraction  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  other  muscles, 
drawn  down  obliquely  on  one  side,  the  face  being  thrust  over  the  opposite 
shoulder;  the  trunk  contorted ;  and  the  arm  or  leg  flexed  or  extended. 
At  the  same  time  the  respiratory  and  laryngeal  muscles  become  fixed,  and 
the  acts  'of  respiration  cease  entirely.  These  spasms  are  sometimes 
wholly  absent.  The  epileptic  cry  which  ushers  in  the  attack  occurs  only 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  It  varies  in  character,  is  sometimes  a  loud 
shriek,  sometimes  a  hoarse  groan,  and  is  usually  very  distressing  to  hear. 
It  occurs  (as  Dr.  Reynolds  points  out)  once  only,  but  it  may  be  prolonged 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  insensibiUty.  The  pupils  are  dilated  and 
insensible  to  light.  If  the  patient  be  closely  observed  at  the  onset  of  his 
attack,  his  &ce  will  usually  be  seen  to  be  suddenly  overspread  with  a 
death-like  pallor,  which  persists  for  a  few  seconds,  but  gradually,  during 
the  progress  of  the  first  stage,  becomes  replaced  by  redness  and  tnrgidity. 
In  some  instances  no  change  whatever  of  colour  can  be  discovered.  In 
association  with  the  phenomena  here  enumerated  there  is  usually  extreme 
feebleness  of  pulse.  Although  the  patient  generally  falls  with  sudden 
violence,  he  sometimes  slips  down  quietly,  almost  as  if  by  design ;  and  if 
the  loss  of  consciousness  be  momentary  only,  he  sometimes  remains  motion* 
less,  standing  or  sitting,  or  merely  staggers.  The  first  stage  usually  lasts 
from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  seconds. 

The  second  stage  is  attended  with  continuance  of  unconsciousness. 
The  face  has  usually  by  the  time  of  its  commencement  become  Uvid  and 
bloated,  and  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  distended ;  but  this  lividity 
and  over-distension  of  the  vessels  slowly  subside  during  its  continuance. 
The  tonic  spasms  cease,  to  be  replaced  by  clonic  spasms.  These,  which 
consist  in   alternate  powerful  contractions  of  flexors  and  extensors  or 
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other  groups  of  antagonistic  muscles,  may  be  general ;  but  they  are  more 
commonly  one-sided  and  limited  to  those  parts  whidi  had  preTiooaly 
been  the  seat  of  tonic  contraction.  The  pnpils  oscillate,  the  eyelids  and 
muscles  of  expression  work,  the  mouth  is  alternately  opened  and  dosed 
with  violence,  and  the  protruded  tongue,  caught  between  the  teeth,  is  apt 
to  get  severely  bitten,  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  those  of  the 
trunk,  are  convulsed,  and  the  arm  and  leg  execute  powerful  movements 
of  extension  and  flexion.  At  the  same  time  probably  the  fseees  and 
urine  are  discharged  involuntarily.  The  respiratory  acts  are  resumed  at 
the  commencement  of  this  stage,  and  during  its  course  are  violent,  jerky, 
noisy,  and  laboured.  The  skin  is  cold ;  profuse  sweats  break  out ;  the 
pulse  is  full ;  the  heart  beats  violently.  Mucus  accumulates  in  the  month 
and  fauces,  and,  mingled  with  the  blood  yielded  by  the  bitten  tongue, 
escapes  firom  the  hps.  The  symptoms  of  this  stage,  violent  in  the 
beginning,  gradually  subside ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds,  a  minute, 
or  at  most  two  or  three  minutes,  the  patient  draws  a  deep  sig^,  and  the 
second  stage  is  completed. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  in  the  third  stage  varies.  Sometimes  he 
recovers  almost  instantaneously,  and  appears  at  once  in  his  normal  health ; 
but  more  commonly  he  lies  for  some  minutes  or  for  half  an  hour  in  a  can- 
dition  of  profound  coma,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  rouse  him.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  consciousness  slowly  returns ;  he  opens  his  eyes  and 
gazes  stupidly  or  wildly  about  him ;  he  tries  to  speak,  but  mumbles  unin- 
telligibly or  incoherently,  or  &ils  to  produce  any  articulate  sound ;  he  tries 
perhaps  to  get  up,  and  his  movements  and  demeanour  resemble  those  of  a 
drunken  man;  sometimes  he  becomes  wildly  maniacal,  sometimes  falls 
into  a  state  of  trance  or  ecstasy.  We  have  met  with  one  case  in  whidi 
the  patient  always  recovered  laughing.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  patient  lapses  into  a  profound  sleep,  interrupted  it  may  be  firom  time 
to  time  by  slight  convulsive  twitchings.  Muscular  weariness,  a  sense  of 
general  bruising,  headache,  vertigo,  restlessness,  severe  mental  or  emo- 
tional disturbance,  are  apt  to  remain  for  some  hours  or  even  for  a  few  days 
after  the  fit.  After  the  attack,  the  patient  often  passes  a  large  quantity 
of  limpid  urine ;  and,  owing  to  the  extreme  distension  of  the  vessels  ci 
the  head  and  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  minute  extravasations  of 
blood  are  apt  to  occur  during  the  fit,  and  the  surface  of  these  parts  to 
become  thickly  studded  with  persistent  hemorrhagic  points,  or  petediiie. 

The  above  account  applies  to  those  fits,  typical  in  their  severity  and  in 
the  sequence  of  their  phenomena,  to  which  the  names  epii^tia  gracior  and 
haut  mal  have  been  given.  But  in  a  large  number  pf  cases  either  the  fit 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  prodromal  stage ;  or  various  of  the  stages  aze 
absent,  or  so  rapidly  completed,  or  so  blended  with  one  another,  that  they 
escape  observation ;  or  some  of  the  features  of  the  malady  are  aggravated ; 
or  new  features  are  superadded.  Most  of  these  attacks  come  mider  the 
denomination  of  epilepsia  mitior,  petit  mai,  or  epileptic  vertigo. 

In  some  cases  the  patient  is  affected  with  an  occasional  sadden  epaaa 
of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  of  one  stemo-mastoid ;  or  his  hand  ck»es,  and 
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those  sensory  hallucinations  which  have  been  pre-vionsly  emunerated ;  or 
he  has  an  aura,  or  a  sadden  attack  of  headache,  giddiness,  sickness,  or 
fjeuntness.  In  other  words,  he  is  attacked  with  some  one  of  the  prodromal 
symptoms  which  are  known  to  usher  in  epilepsy.  Now  it  does  not  at  all 
necessarily  follow  that  the  sndden  occurrence  of  such  phenomena,  or  even 
their  occasional  repetition,  proves  that  the  patient  is  epileptic ;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  of  those  persons  who  suffer  from  them,  some  become  epi- 
leptic sooner  or  later;  and  that  those. epileptics,  whose  fits  are  preceded 
by  warning  symptoms,  not  unfreqaently  have  such  warnings  wiliiout  fits 
following  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  attacks  must,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  epileptic.  They  are,  in  fact,  abortive 
epileptic  fits.  In  some  instances  the  patient's  seizures  consist  in  httle 
more  than  a  momentary  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  his  thoughts. 
He  is  engaged  in  talking,  and  suddenly  for  a  second  or  two  becomes  quiet, 
and  then  resumes  the  thread  of  his  conversation  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred; or  instead  of  ceasing  to  speak  he  may  utter  some  incoherent 
sounds,  or  words  and  expressions  utterly  alien  to  the  subject  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  If  he  be  closely  observed  at  this  moment,  his  pnpils  will 
probably  be  seen  to  dilate,  his  fcice  to  become  momentarily  pale,  and  then 
perhaps  with  returning  consciousness  a  httle  more  congested  than  natural. 
During  the  momentary  attack  the  patient  may  become  absolutely  uncon- 
scious, and  his  mind  may  be  a  blank ;  or,  although  unconscious  to  every- 
thing about  him,  he  may  be  the  subject  of  a  sudden  trouble,  perplexity  of 
mind,  or  horror — some  momentary  nightmare,  as  it  were.  Sometimes  he 
titters  a  shriek  and  reels  or  staggers,  or  performs  a  rotatory  movement, 
and  then  without  falling  to  the  ground  recovers.  Sometimes  he  is  seized 
with  unconsciousness  lasting  for  a  few  seconds,  or  for  a  minute  or  more, 
and  remains  sitting  or  standing,  or  in  whatever  other  position  the  fit 
snrprised  him  in,  his  features  meanwhile  being  perfectly  passive  or  pre- 
senting convulsive  twitchings.  In  most  cases  the  wholly  unconscious 
patient  will  go  on  during  his  unconsciousness  with  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  seizure ;  if  walking  he  will  continue  to  walk, 
if  running  he  will  go  on  running.  Trousseau  mentions  the  case  of  a  young 
amateur  violinist  who,  during  attacks  of  short  duration,  would  go  on 
playing  with  perfect  accuracy  as  if  he  were  stiU  in  his  ordinary  senses. 
There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  the  patient,  during  his  attack  of 
Tuiconsciousness,  performs  strtmge  actions,  which  have  nevertheless  an 
aspect  of  pnrposiveness  about  them,  but  of  which  he  has  no  reooUeotion 
whatever  when  consciousness  returns.  They  seem,  in  fact,  like  the  trans- 
lation into  action  of  the  fragment  of  a  dream.  Thus,  sometimes,  while 
walking,  perhaps  in  the  street,  he  all  at  once  begins  to  run  rapidly,  avoid- 
ing all  obstacles,  and  then  coming  to  discovers  himself  unaccountably 
fur  £rom  his  destination  or  from  ilie  pltu^  at  which  he  lost  his  senses. 
Trousseau  cites  the  case  of  a  magistrate  who,  in  such  an  attack,  suddenly 
left  the  court  over  which  he  was  presiding,  went  into  the  council -chamber, 
made  water  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  returned  to  the  court  entirely 
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ignorant  of  the  strange  act  he  had  committed.  Sometimes  the  patient 
will  dance  or  sing,  or  peer  about  in  various  directions  as  if  in  search  of 
something  which  he  had  lost  or  mislaid.  Bnt  perhaps  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  remarkable,  of  these  aberrant  forms  of  epUepsy  are  thoae 
in  which  the  patient  is  seized  with  sudden  and  onaccomitable  fiiry,  tears 
his  clothes,  or  destroys  anything  that  is  near  him,  belabonrs  the  friend 
or  the  servant  that  is  with  him,  or  mshea  oat  of  the  honse  and  attacks 
the  first  stranger  that  he  meets,  or  jumps  firom  the  window,  or  in  some 
other  way  maims  or  kills  himself,  and  moreover  not  unfrequently  aooom- 
plishes  such  acts  with  apparent  definiteness  of  purpose.  Thus  a  husband, 
apparently  waking  out  of  sleep,  will  beat  or  strangle  his  wife  with  tiie  ut- 
most ferocity ;  a  man  walking  along  the  street  will,  at  the  moment  whoi 
the  impulse  is  upon  him,  make  an  unprovoked  and  violent  onslaught  on 
whoever  chances  to  come  near.  Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all 
the  varieties  of  seizure,  in  all  the  different  forms  of  epileptic  vertigo,  whidi 
we  have  been  considering,  the  only  appreciable  part  of  the  attack  may 
be  the  temporary  unconsciousness  or  delirium,  together  with  the  varioos 
specific  motor  phenomena  which  have  been  enumerated,  and  ntter  uncm- 
sciousness  or  forgetfolness  of  what  has  passed  in  the  ati»ck.  There  may 
be  no  premonitory  symptoms,  no  tonic  or  clonic  convulsions,  no  change 
of  colour,  no  succeeding  bodily  or  mental  suffering.  On  the  other  hand, 
careful  observation  will  often  reveal  the  presence  in  &  modified  fonm 
of  some  of  the  more  ordinary  features  of  the  typical  epileptic  fit.  Thers 
may  be  slight  premonitory  symptoms ;  there  is  generally  a  sadden  palks 
or  ghastliness  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  soon  followed  by  red- 
ness or  lividity,  and  in  connection  therewith  dilatation  of  pupils,  roUing 
of  the  eyes,  or  twitching  or  more  violent  convulsive  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  or  one  of  the  limbs  ;  and,  farther,  vertigo,  confusiaD 
of  mind,  or  other  such  conditions  may  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  fit. 

The  first  epileptic  fit  may  also  be  the  last ;  but  in  the  great  majcaify 
of  cases  it  forms  the  prelude  to  subsequent  attacks,  which  may  come  on  tit 
various  intervals  for  months  or  years  or  during  the  whole  subseqaent  life- 
time of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  fits  recur  with  more  or  less  irregn- 
larity  at  intervals  of  a  week,  a  month,  two  or  three  mcmths,  or  a  year,  or 
more.  There  may  then  be  a  single  fit  at  each  recurring  period,  or  there 
may  be  two  or  three,  or  a  dozen,  or  more,  succeeding  one  another  during 
a  period  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  In  some  instances  firequent  fits 
occur  habitually  day  and  night.  It  occasionally  happens  that,  as  the 
general  health  improves  or  age  advances,  the  fits  become  less  and  less 
frequent,  and  at  length  recur  at  irregular  intervals  of  years,  or  disappear 
altogether.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  those  who  have 
once  been  epileptic,  even  if  five,  ten,  or  a  dozen  years  have  passed  since 
the  last  attack,  are  still  not  unlikely  to  have  a  relapse  ;  and,  again,  that 
patients,  whose  fits  have  hitherto  occurred  only  at  long  intervals,  not 
onfrequently  suffer  from  aggravation  of  the  disease — ^the  fits  rapidly 
increasing  in  frequency,  and  recurring  in  large  numbers  day  and  night 
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for  weeks  together.  Sometimes,  when  the  attacks  follow  one  another 
very  rapidly,  the  patient  falls  into  the  status  epilepticus — a  condition  in 
which  he  remains  insensible  for  many  hours,  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  which  has  often  been  referred  to  the  persistence  of  a  single  fit ;  it  is 
made  up,  however,  of  a  succession  of  fits,  linked  together  by  persistent 
epileptic  coma. 

ConTulsive  fits  recur  as  a  rule  much  less  frequently  than  attacks  of 
epileptic  vertigo ;  yet  when  they  recur  at  long  intervals  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  repeated  several  times  within  a  limited  period.  Epileptic 
vertigo  may  come  on  habitually  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  times,  or  even  as 
many  as  a  hundred  times  in  the  day.  According  to  Dr.  Beynolds,  cases 
of  the  haut  mal  are  nearly  twice  as  common  as  cases  of  the  petit  mal ; 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  petit  mal  is  much  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  many  persons  accounted 
healthy,  and  who  never  consult  a  doctor,  are  liable  to  occasional  slight 
seizures.  Attacks  of  the  haut  mal  not  unfrequently,  however,  alternate 
with  those  of  epileptic  vertigo ;  and  still  oftener  patients  who  are  subject 
to  the  former  have  abortive  seizures  represented  by  the  aura  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  epileptic  vertigo  often  constitutes  tiie  only  form 
of  seizure  from  which  patients  suffer,  attacks  of  a  severer  kind  are  in 
snoh  cases  always  liable  to  supervene. 

The  circumstances  which  determine  the  epileptic  fit  in  those  who  are 
liable  to  fits  are  not  generally  discoverable.  They  often,  at  all  events 
w  hen  they  first  appear,  come  on  only  in  the  night,  either,  it  is  said,  at 
the  moment  of  going  to  sleep  or  at  the  moment  of  waking ;  and,  even 
when  they  take  place  both  day  and  night,  they  often  occur  mainly  at 
night-time.  It  is  not  unconmion  for  them  to  attack  women  at  the  monthly 
periods ;  yet  it  still  more  frequently  happens  that  epileptic  women  do  not 
suffer  specially  at  the  time  of  menstruation ;  and  they  escape  as  a  rule 
during  parturition,  a  time  at  which  eclampsia  has  a  special  tendency  to 
supervene.  In  some  cases  the  fit  seems  to  be  induced  by  severe  mental 
labour,  by  emotion,  by  a  debauch.  It  has  occurred  during  the  act  of 
coitus.  So  metimes,  when  the  attack  is  preceded  by  an  aura  starting  from 
some  accessible  point,  it  maybe  induced  by  irritation  of  that  point.  Thus 
we  knew  one  case  in  which  it  was  iuArariably  excited  by  compression  of  a 
certain  tender  spot  on  the  abdominal  wall ;  and  we  have  met  with  another 
in  which  for  many  weeks  fite  were  brought  on  day  and  night  whenever 
the  patient's  legs  were  moved  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  whether  he 
was  awake  or  asleep. 
j<.  The   condition  of  epileptic  patients  in  the  intervals  between  their 

^i         seizures  is  very  various.    In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  they  appear  to  be 
^.  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  mental  and  bodily  health.    Not  imfrequently, 

^  however,  some  peculiarities  reveal  themselves  sooner  or  later  in  connec- 

jj.  tion  with  their  nervous  organism.    They  become  low-spirited  or  taciturn, 

y  or  querulous,  fidgety,  or  excitable ;  or  there  may  be  a  little  failure  of 

i  memory,  or  some  slowness  of  apprehension,  or  difficulty  of  application. 

«  The  most  remarkable  mental  phenomena,  however,  are  those  which  are 
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indnded  in  the  term  'epileptic  mania.'  The  attacks  of  mania  leaemUe 
those  which  have  ahready  been  referred  to  as  constitating  a  part  of  the 
epileptic  paroxysm ;  but  they  may  ooour  independently  of  the  epileptic  fit, 
and  may  last  from  a  few  boors,  or  two  or  three  days,  to  a  wed  or  two  ot 
more.  They  are  remarkable,  as  a  rale,  for  the  suddenness  of  their  inva- 
sion and  the  suddenness  of  their  subsidence.  They  present  two  varieties, 
which  by  Dr.  Falret  are  termed  respectively  p«^t  nuU  and  hatU  mai.  The 
latter  is  furious,  attended  with  sudden  attacks  of  uncontrollable  violence 
and  ideas  and  hallucinations  of  a  terrifying  character ;  the  language  cf 
the  patient  is  less  incoherent  than  that  of  many  other  lunatics,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  each  successive  maniacal  attack  repeats  the  main  features, 
in  almost  every  detail,  of  the  attacks  that  have  gone  before.  In  the  petit 
mal  the  patient  is  morose  and  despondent,  and  mistrusts  and  fears  those 
who  are  about  him  ;  he  is  impelled,  as  it  were,  by  some  superior  power,  in 
obedience  to  which  he  performs  acts  that  he  would  not  otherwise  do ;  he 
leaves  his  home  and  occupation,  wanders  about,  and  is  liable  to  sudden  out- 
breaks of  passion,  in  which  he  will  attack,  destroy,  or  kill  whatever  oama 
in  his  way,  or  commit  suicide.  In  both  forms  of  mania  the  comparative  co- 
herence of  the  patient  might  lead  one  to  suspect  that  he  was  either  malin- 
gering, or  under  the  dominance  of  simple  revenge  or  passion.  Yet  his 
memory  of  what  has  occurred  in  his  attacks  is  exceedingly  defective: 
sometimes  he  recollects  nothing ;  more  often  he  recollects  firagments  of 
what  has  happened,  as  of  a  dream;  but  he  can  rarely  call  to  mind  all  that 
has  taken  place,  and  perhaps  forgets  the  main  incidents  entirely. 

In  some  cases  of  epilepsy  the  patient's  mind  undergoes  gradual  deteri- 
oration, and  he  becomes  imbecile  or  idiotic.  It  is  said  to  be  principally  in 
the  case  of  the  petit  mal  that  this  result  ensues. 

Epilepsy  does  not  tend  immediately  to  shorten  the  duration  of  li&; 
nevertheless  it  materially  increases  the  risks  to  life.  The  epileptic  patient 
is  liable  to  incur  serious  accidents :  to  fall  into  the  fire ;  to  tumble  into  the 
water  ;  to  be  drowned  while  bathing ;  or  to  &11  from  his  horse,  or  from  s 
scaffolding,  or  over  a  precipice ;  he  may  also  be  choked  when  eating,  or 
asphyxiated  as  he  lies  in  bed.  Very  rarely  the  fit  itself  proves  fatal 
without  extraneous  aid ;  when  it  does,  the  patient  dies  firom  asphyxia 
during  its  first  stage,  or  from  exhaustion  or  coma  during  the  statos 
epilepticus. 

From  the  multiform  characters  which  epilepsy  presents,  its  diagnoea 
is  often  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  When  occurring  only  at  ni^t- 
time,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  patient  is  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  his  malady,  or  even  that  he  has  anything  the  matter  with  him.  Yet, 
even  in  cases  of  this  kind,  a  hint,  or  an  admission,  or  the  statement  of 
some  special  occurrence,  may  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  medical  man. 
Thus  the  patient  on  waking  up  feels  weary,  sore  and  bruised ;  or  he  is 
uneasy,  with  giddiness,  headache,  or  confusion  of  mind,  from  which  he 
slowly  recovers ;  or  he  finds  that  his  tongue  is  sore,  and  that  there  is 
blood  upon  his  pillow ;  or  he  notices  petechial  spots  or  ecchymoses  upon 
his  &ce,  neck,  and  chest,  or  in  the  conjunctive ;  or  he  finds  that  he  has 
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passed  his  evacuations  into  the  bed,  or  that  he  has  dislocated  his  shoulder 
or  otherwise  injured  himself.  Now  any  of  these  siccidents  may  occur 
independently  of  epilepsy;  but  if  they  recur  from  time  to  time,  and 
especially  if  two  or  three  be  associated,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  epilepsy 
becomes  very  strong. 

The  actual  epileptic  attack  may  be  confounded  with  apoplexy  or  with 
liysteria.  The  true  apoplectic  attack,  in  which  the  patient  falls  down  sud- 
denly comatose,  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  epileptic  or  epileptiform. 
The  point,  therefore,  to  determine  in  such  cases  is  not  whether'  it  be  apo- 
plectic or  epileptic,  but  what  is  the  pathological  condition  on  which  the 
loss  of  consciousness  depends.  The  distinctions  between  hysterical  and 
epileptic  fits  are  generally  well-marked,  and  little  doubt  usually  remains 
when  the  history  of  the  case  is  obtained.  Still  the  affections  appear  to 
run  into  one  another,  and  the  condition  termed  hysterical  epilepsy  forms 
the  link  between  them.  The  main  points  to  bear  in  mind  in  forming  a 
diagnosis  are  (apart  from  the  patient's  history)  the  usually  much  greater 
violence  and  much  longer  continuance  of  the  paroxysm  of  hysteria,  the 
more  general  distribution  of  the  convulsive  movements,  and  the  generally 
great  and  persistent  noisiness  of  the  patient.  The  hysterical  patient, 
moreover,  is  seldom  unconscious,  can  generally  be  roused  without  much 
difficulty,  rarely  bites  her  tongue,  passes  her  evacuations  into  the  bed, 
or  injures  herself;  the  skin,  too,  is  hot,  and  the  pupils  act  under  the 
influence  of  light. 

Few  diseases  are  so  frequently  feigned  as  epilepsy.  The  coarser  fea- 
tures of  the  haut  mat  are  so  striking  that  few  persons  can  fail,  with  a 
little  study,  to  imitate  them  fairly  well.  There  are  various  points,  how- 
ever, about  the  real  attack  which  the  actor  does  not  observe,  or  cannot 
copy.  Thus  he  neither  bites  his  tongue,  nor  passes  his  evacuations  into 
his  trousers ;  his  pupils  are  probably  not  dilated,  and  certainly  not  insen- 
sible to  light ;  and  his  skin  becomes  hot  and  perspiring  with  his  violent 
muscular  exertions.  Further,  when  he  falls  he  takes  care  not  to  hurt 
himself;  he  over-acts  the  convulsive  part  of  the  attack,  but  probably  fails 
in  details ;  moreover,  he  is  alive  to  what  is  going  on  around  him,  takes 
furtive  glances  at  the  bystanders,  and  gives  distinct  evidence  that  he  feels 
if  he  be  hurt,  or  if  a  jugful  of  cold  water  be  thrown  over  him.  Still  there 
may  be  real  difficulty ;  and  it  behoves  the  physician  not  to  conunit  the 
error  of  assuming  that  a  real  epileptic  is  malingering.  The  stage  which 
succeeds  the  period  of  insensibility  is  one  not  likely  to  be  copied  by  a 
cheat ;  yet  it  is  a  stage  in  which  it  is  often  not  difficult  to  persuade  oneself 
that  a  patient  is  shamming. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — There  are  few  diseases  about  the 
pathology  of  which  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  as  we  are  about  that  of 
epilepsy.  It  has  been  referred  to  antemia  of  the  nervous  centres ;  it  has  been 
referred  to  hypereemia ;  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
the  ganglia  at  the  base,  or  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  are  mainly  at 
fault ;  and  the  disease  has  been  regarded  as  one  involving  the  nervous 
centres  as  a  whole.    Morbid  anatomy  scarcely  helps  us ;  for  in  the  rare 
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cases  in  which  death  has  occurred  in  a  fit,  little  or  nothing  more  than 
hyperemia  has  been  detected,  with  in  some  cases  hemorrhage  into  the 
perivascular  sheaths  of  the  smaller  vessels ;  and  when  chronic  epileptics 
have  been  examined  post  mortem,  either  the  brain  has  looked  healthy,  <x 
it  has  appeared  to  have  shrunk  somewhat,  or  there  has  been  some  indura* 
tion  of  the  white  matter,  or  some  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  minute 
vessels  with  traces  of  previous  hemorrhage  in  their  vicinity.  These  lesions, 
however,  have  been  mainly  recognised  in  the  brains  of  ihoee  whose 
epilepsy  was  associated  with  chronic  insanity  or  dementia.  Experiment 
has  clearly  shown  that  anaemia  of  the  brain,  suddenly  produced,  causes 
epileptiform  convulsions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  extreme  congestion  of 
the  brain,  as  occurs  during  the  prolonged  paroxysmal  cough  of  pertu^Ls, 
is  also  followed  by  insensibility  associated  with  convulsive  twitchings. 
There  is  every  reason  on  clinical  grounds  to  believe  that  in  the  epileptic 
paroxysm  the  brain  is  successively  ansemic  and  congested.  The  extreme 
pallor  which  overspreads  the  sur&ce  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
and  which  has  been  observed,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  Jackson  to  pervade  the 
retinal  vessels  as  weU,  may  be  taken  as  a  clear  indication  that  the  brain 
itself  is  antemic  at  that  time.  And  the  great  venous  and  capillary  conges- 
tion which  almost  immediately  afterwards  replaces  that  pallor,  coupled 
with  the  presence  of  post-mortem  congestion  and  capillary  hemorrhages 
in  the  brain  in  &tal  cases  of  epilepsy,  shows  clearly  that  the  early  antpmic 
condition  of  the  brain  is  soon  succeeded  by  notable  congestion.  But, 
even  if  it  be  allowed  that  ansmia  of  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  the  earliest 
epileptic  phenomena,  including  the  tonic  spasms,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  clonic  spasms  which  come  on  with  congestion.  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  who  clearly  recognised  this  sequence,  referred  the  clonic 
spasms  to  the  congestion  which  followed  upon  the  cessation  of  the  respi- 
ratory acts,  and  recommended^ the  performance  of  tracheotomy  with  the 
object  of  preventing  their  supervention,  and  so  of  robbing  Uie  disease 
of  its  chief  horrors.  But  if  the  epileptic  phenomena  depend  on  mere 
congestion  or  aiuemia,  this  must  obviously  originate  in  some  functional 
disturbance  at  the  source  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  which  are  distributed 
to  the  cerebral  vessels. 

The  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the  cord  are  regarded  by  Dr. 
Beynolds  as  the  primary  seat  of  epilepsy.  And  MM.  Luys  and  Yioein,  as 
the  result  of  careful  post-mortem  investigations,  conclude  that  the  parts 
which  mainly  suffer  in  this  affection  are  the  medulla  oblongata,  corpora 
striata,  cerebellum,  and  other  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  shown  by  Brown- S^quard  that  epileptic  convulsions  may 
be  artificially  induced  in  guinea-pigs  as  a  consequence  of  section  of  one  of 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  anywhere  between  the  medulla  and  tenth 
dorsal  vertebra.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  both  tonic  and  clonie 
convulsions  may  be  of  spinal  origin,  and  that  in  epileptic  convulsions  the 
motor  tract  of  the  cord  must  necessarily  be  largely  concerned ;  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  special  implication  of  tiie  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
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predominant  action  of  the  mascles  of  one  side  when  both  sides  are  m- 
Tolved,  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  that,  however  much  the  various 
nuclei  of  the  motor  tract  are  involved,  they  are  dominated  by  the  corpus 
striatum.  Still,  when  we  look  to  the  clinical  fiacts  of  epilepsy,  and  recollect 
that  convulsion  is  by  no  means  the  most  frequent  or  the  most  important 
element  of  the  attack,  and  that  when  it  occurs  it  is  usually  preceded  by 
some  aura,  sensation,  spasm,  or  hallucination,  and  is  attended  from  the 
b^linning  either  with  absolute  loss  of  consciousness  or  with  a  dreamy  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  often  a  total  insensibility  to  external  impressions, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  that,  however  seriously  the  cord, 
meduUa,  and  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  may  be  implicated  subse- 
quently, the  earliest  phenomenon  must  be  connected  with  some  limited 
spot  in  the  nervous  centres,  which,  though  different  for  different  cases,  is 
probably  always  the  same  for  the  same  case ;  that  the  pain,  sensation, 
giddiness,  or  hallucination  is  probably  of  central  origin ;  and  that  from 
this  primarily  affected  spot  a  sudden  influence  is  discharged  over  the  sen- 
Borium  and  the  sensori-motor  regions  of  the  cerebrum,  which  as  regards 
the  sensorium  either  annuls  consciousness  whoUy  or  in  part,  or  perverts 
it,  and,  as  regards  the  motorial  system,  either  excites  it  to  unwonted  or 
perverted  action,  or  arrests  its  operations.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  the  epileptic  fit  commences  before  the  brain  becomes  anaemic, 
and  room,  therefore,  to  question  whether  this  anaemic  state  of  the  brain 
is  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  it. 
There  is  equal  reason,  we  think,  to  doubt  whether  the  congestion  which 
follows  the  anaemia  is  the  cause  of  the  clonic  contractions  and  of  the 
Tarions  phenomena  which  attend  their  occurrence ;  and  whether,  finally, 
the  after-symptoms  are  to  be  referred  (as  some  suppose)  to  carbonic  acid 
poisoning.  The  pathology  of  the  affection  is,  we  repeat,  obscure,  and  we 
do  not  attempt  to  elucidate  it. 

Treatment. — During  the  epileptic  attack  there  is  usually  little  to  be 
done  beyond  preventing  the  patient  &om  injuring  himself,  and  removing 
all  sources  of  pressure  from  his  neck.  It  is  often  well  to  prevent  him  from 
biting  his  tongue  by  inserting  a  pad  between  his  teeth.  Convulsions  may 
often  be  allayed  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform ;  and  it  may  be  advisable, 
when  the  congestion  of  the  face  is  extreme  and  long-continued,  to  remove 
blood  from  the  distended  vessels  of  the  neck.  Not  unfrequently,  when 
the  attack  is  preceded  by  a  warning  of  su£Scient  duration,  it  may  by  proper 
management  be  averted.  Among  measures  which  have  been  successfully 
adopted  for  this  purpose  are :  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ammonia, 
the  administration  of  a  dose  of  sal-volatile  or  ether,  the  apphcation  of  a 
ligature  above  the  point  from  which  the  aura  springs,  or  the  forcible  pre- 
vention of  the  closing  of  the  fingers  or  the  flexion  of  the  arm,  when  such 
movements  constitute  the  premonitory  symptoms.  Latterly  Dr.  Crichton 
Brown  has  for  the  same  purpose  had  recourse,  with  success,  to  the  in- 
lialation  of  nitrite  of  amyl. 


among  wnicn  may  De  enumeraiea  toe  smpnate  ana  oxiae  oi  zinc,  araeiuc, 
copper,  iron,  nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver,  and  the  bromides  of  potassiiun 
and  ammoniom ;  belladonna,  digitalis,  strychnia,  opium,  and  Tndian  hemp ; 
as  also  musk,  valerian,  and  assi^tida.  The  list  might  easily  be  extended. 
Of  the  above,  those  which  have  perhaps  enjoyed  the  widest  reputation 
are  the  salts  of  zinc,  silver,  and  arsenic,  belladonna,  and  the  bromides  of 
potassium  and  ammonimn.  Belladonna  has  been  strongly  advocated  by 
Trousseau,  who  recommends  that  it  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill  contam- 
ing  ^  grain  each  of  the  extract  and  powdered  leaves ;  or  that  in  its  pLaee 
the  -j-^  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia  be  administered.  He  reoom- 
mends  that  during  the  first  month  one  of  the  pills  be  given  daily,  and 
that  a  piU  per  month  be  added,  until  the  daily  allowance  of  pills  amounte 
to  from  five  to  twenty.  He  strongly  urges  that  the  pills  be  given  either 
night  or  morning,  according  as  the  fits  are  nocturnal  or  by  day,  and  in- 
variably at  the  same  hour  in  the  same  case.  Bromide  of  potassium  has 
been  the  &vourite  remedy  of  late  years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  use 
is  often  highly  beneficial  and  sometimes  curative.  -  The  dose  should  vary 
from  10  to  80  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  it  should  be  given  for  a  ccm- 
siderable  length  of  time.  But  probably  more  important  than  medicine  is 
careful  attention  to  hygiene ;  the  patient's  habits  should  be  ascertained, 
and,  if  in  fault,  corrected  ;  masturbation  and  excessive  venereal  indulgence 
should  be  checked ;  over-eating,  and  especially  over-diinldng,  late  and 
irregular  hours,  and  excitement  of  all  sorts  should  be  avoided.  He  should 
live  quietly,  keep  good  hours,  take  nourishing  wholesome  food,  eschew 
alcohol  as  &r  as  possible,  attend  to  the  condition  of  his  evacuations,  and, 
if  need  be,  have  change  of  air  and  scene.  It  is  often  a  question  wheth« 
the  patient  should  give  up  work :  whether,  if  a  man,  he  should  cease  to 
engage  in  his  ordinary  business  pursuits ;  if  a  child,  give  up  learning. 
The  answer  to  such  questions  must  depend  on  the  special  ciroumstaneei 
of  the  case.  No  doubt,  when  the  fits  are  severe  and  frequent,  it  may  be 
well  to  cease,  at  'least  for  a  while,  from  all  mental  labour  and  sense  of 
responsibility ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  every  reason  te 
believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  mental  occupation,  and  it  may  be  addei 
of  bodily  exercise,  is  beneficial  to  the  patient,  and  that,  on  the  other  haai, 
entire  cessation  from  work  is  injurious.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  duU 
should  pursue  his  studies,  the  adult  his  usual  avocations ;  but  neither 
should  be  allowed  to  push  his  work  to  excess.  Lastly,  counter-irritatuii, 
setons  and  issues  behind  the  neck,  shower-baths,  cold  baths,  and  ice  along 
the  spine,  and  even  the  removal  of  the  clitoris  or  of  the  testicles  faava 
each  had  their  special  advocates.  There  are  no  sufficient  grounds,  bow* 
ever,  for  beheving  any  one  of  these  measures  to  be  really  beneficiaL 
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ECLAMPSIA.  1097 

B.  Eclampsia. 

Definition  and  causation. — This  is  the  name  now  commonly  applied 
to  all  those  varieties  of  epileptiform  convulsions  which  occur  accidentally, 
80  to  speak,  in  dependence  on  some  specific  lesion  or  the  presence  of  some 
special  pathological  or  physiological  process.  Eclampsia  may  be  one  of 
the  phenomena  consequent  on  fracture  of  the  skull,  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  brain,  or  obstruction  of  a  cerebral  artery ;  it  may  be  developed  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  an  intracranial  tumour,  whether  this  be 
tubercular,  syphilitic,  carcinomatous,  hydatid,  aneurysmal,  or  other ;  it  is 
liable  to  occur  when  there  has  been  sudden  and  copious  loss  of  blood, 
when  the  brain  is  deeply  congested,  or  when  certain  poisons  circulate  with 
the  blood — it  thus  attends  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid  or  absinthe,  the 
retention  of  effete  matters  in  the  blood  from  renal  disease,  and  in  young 
children  is  often  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  operation  of  the 
scarlatinal  poison  or  that  of  other  infectious  disorders  ;  farther,  it  is  often 
induced  by  reflex  action,  and  thus  sometimes  occurs  during  parturition, 
and  in  children  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  teething,  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance,  and  many  slight  local  conditions  which  in  older  persons 
would  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  fits  of  eclampsia  are  not  distinguishable 
from  those  of  true  epilepsy.  They  may  be  exceedingly  slight,  they  may 
be  robbed,  as  it  were,  of  one  or  more  of  the  recognised  stages,  or  they 
may  present  in  a  typical  form  all  the  sequence  of  events  characteristic 
of  the  hmit  mal.  But  they  are  often  less  sudden  in  their  invasion ;  the 
patients  are  less  liable  to  lose  consciousness  absolutely  than  true  epileptics 
are ;  the  fits  much  more  frequently  have  a  fatal  issue,  either  from  coma 
or  from  exhaustion ;  and  they  are  much  more  irregular  in  their  occurrence 
— ^probably,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  and  severe  if  the 
affection  on  which  they  depend  is  a  progressive  one,  or  ceasing  permanently 
if  their  cause  is  removed.  Further,  with  the  exception  that  children  who 
have  eclampsia  sometimes  become  epileptic  in  after  life,  these  accidental 
fits  seldom  or  never  merge  into  true  epilepsy.  The  diagnosis  of  these 
cases  must  depend  less  on  the  phenomena  of  the  attack  than  on  their 
history  and  the  circumstances  which  attend  them — such  as  the  presence 
of  constitutional  syphilis,  the  existence  of  renal  disease,  the  fact  that 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  have  been  gradually  creeping  on  before  the 
convulsions  attacked  the  patient,  the  evidences  of  abundant  loss  of  blood, 
the  progress  of  parturition,  and  the  like. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  eclampsia  will  depend  mainly  on  the 
diagnosis  at  which  we  arrive  :  thus,  syphilitic  eclampsia  will  need  to  be 
treated  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury ;  renal  eclampsia  will  pro- 
bably demand  the  use  of  powerful  drastic  purgatives ;  anaemic  eclampsia 
will  call  for  tonics,  nourishment,  and  stimulants  ;  eclampsia  arising  from 
accidental  causes  of  irritation  will  require  the  removal  of  these  causes  ; 
while  that  variety  which  is  connected  with  progressive  cerebral  disease 
can  only  be  treated  by  palliative  measures. 
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Definition  and  causation. — These  are  seldom  epileptic  io  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  and  come  therefore  properly  under  the  head  of  eclampsia. 
There  are  reasons,  however,  for  giving  a  separate  brief  consideration  to 
them. 

Convulsions  arise  in  young  children,  especially  during  the  time  of 
teething,  with  remarkable  readiness  and  frequency  ;  and  indeed  Dr.  West 
observes  that  convulsions  in  children  seem  often  to  take  the  place  of 
delirium,  or  rigors,  in  adults.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  often  developed 
in  the  course  of  diarrhoea  and  other  disorders  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract ;  that  they  occur  in  bronchitis  and  other  affections  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus ;  that  they  come  on  not  only  at  the  period  of  invasion  of  scarlet 
fever  and  other  like  diseases,  but  that  they  may  be  induced  in  the  course 
of  these  disorders  by  various  accidental  circumstances ;  that  they  often 
depend  on  mere  innutrition  or  anaemia ;  that  they  are  common  in  ricke^ 
children ;  and  that  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  in  connection  with 
the  irritation  of  teething.  Children  are,  of  course,  liable,  as  adults  are, 
to  convulsions  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  tomoars  or  otb^ 
diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  meninges. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  convulsive  attacks  of  children  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  adults.  They  may  be  equally  numerous, 
equally  violent,  and  the  '  status  epilepticus '  may  equally  be  developed. 
They  vary  also  in  their  intensity  between  the  widest  extremes.  They  do 
not,  therefore,  need  any  special  description.  Slight  fits  or  threataungB 
of  fits  are  very  often  indicated,  either  when  the  child  is  awake  or  when  he 
is  asleep,  by  sadden  spasm  of  one  or  both  hands  with  turning  Inwards  of 
the  thumb  upon  the  palm,  or  by  a  momentary  fixedness  in  the  child's 
look,  attended  probably  with  psJlor,  dilatation  of  pupils,  squinting,  or 
Bome  convulsive  twitches  of  the  fisMse  or  limbs.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  in  children  that  the  incidents  of  the  fit  are  mainly  connected 
with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis  and  respiratory  muscles. 
Bespiration  suddenly  ceases,  the  taoQ  becomes  Uvid  and  bloated,  the  veins 
swell,  there  is  some  rolling  of  the  eyes,  some  convulsive  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fiEice ;  then  the  head  falls  upon  the  chest,  and  the  limbs 
become  flaccid,  the  pulse  gets  feeble,  quick,  and  perhaps  imperceptible, 
bloody  sputum  issues  from  the  mouth,  copious  sweats  break  oat,  and  if 
respiration  be  not  speedily  restored  death  ensues.  In  some  instances 
such  attacks  are  ushered  in  with  a  kind  of  crowing  inspiration  (laryn- 
gismus stridulus) ;  in  many  they  are  perfectly  silent.  They  are  sometimes 
brought  on  during  the  continuous  holding  of  the  breath,  or  continuoiia 
expiration,  which  occurs  when  the  child  begins  to  cry,  or  whoi  he  is 
coughing  or  about  to  cough,  and  especially  in  coimection  with  the 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  hooping-cough.  The  number  of  fits  which  childrei 
suffer  from  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  vary  greatly.  Sometimes 
the  child  has  a  single  fit  and  never  any  more ;  sometimes  the  fits  recur 
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into  the  statos  epilepticus  and  remain  in  that  condition  for  some  hours, 
or  even  a  day  or  two.  Infantile  convulsions  are  always,  and  on  good 
grounds,  a  matter  for  serious  alarm;  it  is  astonishing,  however,  how 
children  will  suffer  &om  almost  innumerable  fits  occurring  off  and  on  for 
months  and  years,  and  yet  recover  perfectly.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  often  fatal.  The  most  dangerous  are  those  which  chiefly  implicate 
the  respiratory  organs,  and  those  which  by  their  rapid  succession  render 
the  child  comatose  for  a  long  period.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  is 
either  suddenly  or  slowly  induced  asphyxia,  asthenia,  or  coma.  Fits  often 
repeated  have  in  some  instances  similar  results  to  those  occurring  in 
adults :  they  are  sometimes  followed  by  hemiplegia  or  some  other  form  of 
paralysis,  or  by  failure  of  intelligence  or  idiocy.  Stammering,  squinting, 
and  other  such  defects  are  sometimes  attributed  to  fits  in  early  life. 

Treatment. — The  child's  general  health  must  be  carefully  maintained 
or  improved ;  all  affections,  all  causes  of  irritation  which  are  present 
must  be  removed.  Bronchitis  must  be  cured,  diarrhoea  checked,  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach  assuaged  ;  if  the  gums  are  congested  and  swollen 
and  the  child  is  evidently  suffering  in  consequence,  they  should  be  freely 
lanced,  and  the  operation  should  be  repeated  whenever  the  indications  of 
irritation  return ;  if  the  child  has  been  having  unwholesome  or  insufficient 
food,  or  if  he  has  been  over-fed,  these  conditions  must  be  obviated.  The 
various  specific  modes  of  treatment  are  as  applicable  in  the  case  of  young 
children  as  in  that  of  adults ;  and  hence  belladonna,  bromide  of  potassium, 
antispasmodics,  and  other  remedies  have  all  been  recommended,  and  in 
certain  cases  have  been  foimd  serviceable.  In  the  fit  itself,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  object  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  putting  the  child  into  a  hot 
bath,  and  applying  cold  water,  or  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water,  to  his 
head  or  face.  Chloroform  inhalations  may  also  be  had  recourse  to.  Fits 
may  sometimes  be  averted  by  applying  ammonia  to  the  nose,  or  cold 
water  to  the  £ace,  at  the  moment  of  their  commencement,  or  when  pre- 
monitory symptoms  are  heralding  their  approach. 


XIV.    HYSTERIA. 


Definition. — ^It  is  difficult  to  describe,  still  more  difficult  to  define, 
hysteria.  It  may,  however,  in  general  terms  be  said  to  be  a  functional 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  occurring  mainly  in  females  from  the  age 
of  puberty  upwards,  in  which  the  will,  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  sensation, 
motion,  and  the  various  functions  which  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system,  are  involved,  or  apt  to  be  involved,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

Cmuation. — As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  definition  of  the  disease, 
hysteria  principally  affects  finales  and  usually  makes  its  appearance  in 
them  for  the  first  time  between  the  age  of  commencing  puberty  and  that 
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of  five-and-twenty.  It  may  come  on,  however,  previous  to  pab«ty,  and 
at  any  age  after  twenty-five ;  bat  in  the  latter  case  more  espedaQy  about 
the  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Males  occasionally  become  dis- 
tinctly hysterical ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  tendency  in 
them  as  in  women  for  the  disease  to  come  on  in  early  life.  The  causes  of 
hysteria,  like  those  of  so  many  other  functional  nervous  disorders,  are 
very  obscure.  There  are  two  or  three,  however,  which  seem  to  have  a 
very  important  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  in  its  causation ;  these  are 
emotional  disturbance,  sexual  conditions,  and  occupation. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  hysterical  phenom^ia  and  the  hys- 
terical fit  itself  are  frequently  induced  by  drcumstanees  which  affect  the 
emotions  powerfully,  such  as  sudden  fright  or  horror,  powerful  religiouB 
impressions,  disappointed  love  or  hope  deferred,  grief,  jealousy,  and  the 
like.  And  indeed  in  those  who  are  strongly  predisposed  to  the  affectton 
the  most  trivial  disturbances  of  this  kind  are  liable  to  provoke  vioiort 
outbreaks.    Hysteria,  like  chorea  and  epilepsy,  is  often  contagions. 

The  name  hysteria  was  given  to  the  disease  under  consideration  in  the 
belief  that  the  womb  was  its  seat.  The  fact  that  it  occurs  amongst  men 
shows  that  that  view  of  its  origin  cannot,  at  least  in  all  cases,  be  correct. 
As  regards  females,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reproductive 
functions  or  organs  do  exercise  a  greater  or  less  influence  over  its  in- 
duction. It  comes  on  usually  about  the  period  of  puberty  or  that  ai  Um 
climacteric  change.  Though  not  by  any  means  occurring  only  in  un- 
married women,  and  those  who  are  unhappily  married,  it  oocurs  in  them 
much  more  frequently  than  in  such  as  become  the  happy  mothors  of 
funilies.  And  again  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases  there  it 
distinct  evidence  of  involvement  of  one  or  both  ovaries  in  the  £acts  that 
they  are  painful  to  pressure  and  that  characteristio  hysterical  symptomi 
may  be  induced  by  applying  strong  pressure  to  them.  There  is,  however, 
no  necessary  connection  between  the  condition  of  the  catamenial  flow  and 
hysteria,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  catamenia  are  often  it 
fault  in  hysterical  women,  and  that  occasionally  their  restorati<ni  to  ibt 
normal  condition  is  attended  with  the  restoration  of  the  patient's  geneial 
health.  Nor  is  there  sufBcient  ground  for  believing  that  the  mere  de&nlt 
of  sexual  congress  either  in  the  male  or  in  the  female  has,  as  a  rule,  any 
important  influence  in  its  causation ;  excepting  perhaps  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  yearning  for  love,  the  sense  of  neglect, 
jealousy,  and  other  such  feelings.  Sexual  excesses,  and  especially  mas- 
turbation, have  been  assigned  as  causes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  occupation  and  position  in  life  have 
something  to  do  with  the  production  of  hysteria :  for  it  is  a  disease  wfaidi 
affects  the  higher  classes  in  a  disproportionate  d^^ree ;  bat  if  these  con- 
ditions are  conoemed  in  its  causation,  it  is  owing  to  the  accidental  fitet 
that  wealth  brings  with  it  the  needlessness  for  work  and  the  capabihfy  of 
indulgence  in  frivolous  amusements  and  idleness,  with  consequent  ne^eet 
of  the  healthy  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  mind.  Other  causes  whidi 
have  been  assigned  for  hystena  are  hereditary  predisposition,  overmxh. 
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Symptoms  and  progress. — In  describing  the  clinical  phenomena  of 
hysteria  we  will  first  discuss  the  mental  characteristics  of  those  who 
suffer  from  it,  and  then  consider  seriatim  the  various  motor,  sensory,  and 
sympathetic  disturbances  which  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  them. 

The  mental  conditions  of  hysterical  patients  present  the  greatest 
variety,  and  yet  there  are  gradations  between  the  extreme  conditions 
which  prove  their  relationship.  In  many  cases  women  who  are  liable  to 
hysterical  attacks  under  occasional  states  of  ill-health  or  excitement  are 
in  the  intervals  between  their  attacks  as  healthy  in  body  and  mind,  and 
as  free  from  all  caprice  or  peculiarities  of  temper,  as  we  could  wish  to  see 
them.  They  will  often  acknowledge,  however,  that  at  the  moment  when 
hysterical  feelings  come  upon  them,  they  feel  compelled  to  yield  to  them, 
and  indisposed  to  make  any  effort  to  restrain  them ;  and  that  yet  if  any- 
thing occurs  to  incite  them  to  use  self-control,  they  are  able  to  resist  them 
successfully.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is  nervous  and  excitable,  with 
little  control  over  either  her  emotions  or  her  actions,  apt  to  laugh  or  cry 
on  the  slightest  provocation  and  incongruously,  and  apt  also  to  suffer  from 
time  to  time  from  the  various  complications  of  hysteria.  But  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  oases  the  whole  moral  character  of  the  patient  is 
profoundly  altered.  She  is  apathetic  and  neglectful  of  her  duties,  or 
exacting,  selfish,  and  suspicious,  exaggerating  all  her  trivial  annoyances 
and  discomforts  or  disorders,  resenting  all  healthy  advice  or  reasonable 
attempts  to  promote  her  wel&re,  and  quarrelling,  therefore,  it  may  be,  with 
her  husband  or  dearest  Mend,  but  pouring  out  profuse  affection  on  all 
those  acquaintances,  however  new  they  may  be,  who  affect  to  pity  her 
condition,  make  the  most  of  her  ailments,  and  adapt  themselves  to  all 
her  changing  moods  and  caprices.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  as- 
tonishing to  see  women,  well-nourished,  and  apparently  in  the  best  of 
general  bodily  health,  remain  for  months  and  years  useless  members  of 
society,  suffering  from  paralysis  and  other  maladies  which  they  profess  to 
look  upon  with  the  utmost  alarm  (and  which  they  declare  perhaps  to  be 
family  complaints)  not  only  with  quiet  complacency,  but  with  a  studied 
resistance  to  all  plans  of  treatment  likely  to  be  of  service  to  them.  They 
are  probably  only  too  willing,  however,  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  some  &^ionable  chsurlatan,  or  to  do  anything  else  which  will  render 
their  misfortunes  in  any  degree  notorious.  It  is  but  a  step  &om  hugging 
her  ailments  and  exaggerating  them  to  malingering.  And  although  we 
cannot  fairly  accuse  the  great  majority  of  hysterical  patients  of  shamming, 
shamming  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  craving  for  pity  and  notoriety 
increases  by  being  fed ;  the  greater  the  commiseration  she  excites,  the 
more  does  ^e  endeavour  to  be  worthy  of  it,  and  the  more  serious  become 
the  ailments  from  which  she  is  suffering ;  and  soon  perhaps  new  phenomena 
develop.  It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact  that  the  nature  of  these 
phenomena  is  not  unfrequently  determined  by  the  direction  which  the 
interest  and  solicitude  of  the  doctor  or  friends  happen  to  take.    If  they 
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pity  her  failing  appetite,  she  soon  perhaps  affects  to  live  withoat  food;  if 
it  be  observed  that  her  urine  and  motions  are  scanty,  she  finds  before  kHig 
that  they  cease  altogether ;  if  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  or  specnlation  what 
becomes  of  her  evacuations,  she  will  be  found  perhaps  to  vomit  urine  or 
feeces,  or  blood.  It  is  by  snch  persons,  though  not  by  these  alone,  that 
various  other  singular  forms  of  malingering  are  prtMstised.  Thus  at  cne 
time  a  patient  will  bring  on  hard  oedema  or  spurious  elephantiasis  of  the 
arm  or  leg  by  the  constant  application  of  a  ligature  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  limb,  and  will  even  submit  to  its  amputation ;  at  ome  time  she  will, 
by  the  constant  apphcation  of  some  irritant  substance,  firet  her  skin  into 
ulcers,  and  thus  even  cause  perforation  of  the  stomach ;  at  one  time  she 
will  place  1  umps  of  coal  up  her  vagina  and  pretend  that  she  is  suffering 
from  vesical  calculus  :  at  one  time  she  will  affect  to  have  communion  with 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  have  the  marks  of  the  stigmata  on  her  hands  and  feet 
and  side,  and  at  the  same  time,  probably,  to  Uve  devoid  of  all  those  natonl 
appetites  and  wants  which  are  inherent  inhumanity.  Hysterical  patioitB 
sometimes  suffer  from  a  form  of  insanity  known  as  hysterical  mania ;  and 
occasionally  after  the  lapse  of  years  pass  into  a  state  of  dementia. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  phenomena  which  are  so 
apt  to  go  along  with  the  mental  states  which  have  just  been  considered, 
and  which  form,  as  a  rule,  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  hysteria. 

1.  Convulsions  and  spcums. — Hysterical  convulsions  vary  in  their 
severity  and  duration,  and  have  a  more  or  less  general  resemblance  to  those 
of  epilepsy,  from  which,  however,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them.  The 
patient  is  rarely  attacked  without  warning.  She  has  probably,  for  s(une 
little  time  previously,  been  suffering  frtnn  hysterical  symptoms ;  she  has 
been  laughing,  crying,  or  sobbing,  or  talldng  wildly  or  gesticulating 
violently,  or  she  has  complained  of  a  sense  of  constriction  or  of  a  hall  in  the 
throat,  or  has  manifested,  in  a  marked  way,  some  of  the  mental  or  emotional 
phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  hysteria.  Then  suddenly,  perhaps, 
she  utters  a  loud  scream,  and  falls  upon  the  sofa  or  the  ground  violently 
convulsed.  The  fit  may  last  for  a  few  moments,  or  be  prolonged  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  continued  by  successive  attacks  for  many  hours, 
interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  cries,  and  sobs,  and  laughter.  Such 
phenomena  generally  also  attend  the  subsidence  of  the  attack ;  or,  if  the 
patient  be  worn  out  with  her  long^continued  exertions,  she  falls  into  a 
sound  sleep.  The  main  features  by  which  the  hysterical  fit  may  be  dis- 
tinguished frt)m  the  epfleptie  are  the  following : — the  hysterical  patient, 
no  matter  how  severe  her  attack  may  be,  is  very  seldom  totally  uncon- 
scious ;  she  can  generally  be  aroused  either  by  the  voice  of  authority,  or  a 
douche  of  cold  water ;  she  is  noisy — the  epUeptie  utters  a  single  cry,  or 
none  at  all,  while  the  hysterical  patient  probably  screams  and  cries  and 
laughs  and  groans,  or  talks  volubly  and  incoherently  off  and  on  during 
the  whole  of  her  attack ;  her  convulsions  are  much  more  general  and  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  epileptic — she  throws  her  arms  and  l^s  about 
in  aU  directions,  she  twists  her  body  into  the  most  grotesque  attitudes, 
she  suddenly  raises  herself  to  the  sitting  posture,  and  then  throws  her- 
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self  violently  down  again ;  but  with  all  this  violence  and  excess  of  mnscolar 
effort  she  rarely,  if  ever,  injures  herself;  the  convulsions  are  seldom  tonic 
at  any  period  of  the  attack ;  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  unilateral,  and  the 
£ace  (excepting  when  the  patient  is  crying  out)  is  &ee  from  the  hideous 
distortion  of  epilepsy ;  she  does  not  bite  her  tongue ;  the  eyeUds  are  closed 
and  tremulous,  but  the  pupils  respond  to  light,  and  there  is  no  tendency 
io  squint ;  respiration  never  ceases,  but  is  from  the  beginning  noisy  and 
irregular,  and  consequently,  although  the  stdn  may  become  hot  and  per- 
spiring, the  patient  never  presents  that  lividity  of  countenance  which 
attends  the  true  epileptic  attack ;  she  does  not  discharge  the  contents  of 
her  rectum  and  bladder;  and  lastly,  if  we  investigate  the  history  of  the 
patient,  we  never  find  that  she  suffers  from  attacks  of  the  petit  mal 
or  epileptic  vertigo.  Yet,  though  the  distinction  between  epilepsy  and 
hysteria  is  for  the  most  part  easy,  instances  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
eonfirmed  and  severe  cases  {hyttero-^pilepay),  in  which  the  hysterical 
attack  puts  on  some  of  the  features  of  epilepsy.  It  is  then  attended  with 
sadden  and  total  unconsciousness,  and  it  may  be  with  tonic  spasm,  tem- 
porary arrest  of  respiration,  lividity  of  fiice,  and  biting  of  the  tongue ;  but 
■even  here  the  antecedent  presence  of  the  globus  hystericus  and  other  indi- 
cations of  hysteria,  and  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  attack  into  one 
of  obvious  hysteria,  are  generally  sufficient  to  render  diagnosis  easy. 
Charcot  points  out  as  a  farther  distinction  between  these  attacks  and  those 
of  true  epilepsy,  that  they  never  lead  to  impairment  of  the  intelligence  or 
dementia ;  he  further  points  out  as  an  important  distinction  between 
the  status  epileptieus  and  the  corresponding  condition  in  hysteria,  that 
in  the  former  case  the  temperature  rises  to  108°  or  104°  or  more,  while 
in  hysteria  it  rarely  exceeds  the  normal  by  more  than  one  or  two  degrees. 

But,  besides  these  general  convulsive  attacks,  hysterical  patients  are 
liable  to  permanent  or  tonic  contractions  of  groups  of  muscles  or  limbs. 
These,  as  will  presently  appear,  are  not  un&equently  associated  with 
paralysis.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
hands,  trismus,  and  spasmodic  contractions  at  the  knee  or  other  joints. 

2.  Hyperasthesia  is  exceedingly  common  among  hysterical  women. 
It  may  be  general,  or  hemiplegic,  or  paraplegic,  or  it  may  affect  a  limb  or 
a  joint,  the  mamma  or  the  ovary,  the  spine,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the 
snrface,  or  any  organ.  Pain  varies  in  its  severity,  is  sometimes  induced 
only  by  pressure,  but  often  occurs  independently  of  aU  external  sources 
of  irritation.  It  is  a  curious  and  suggestive,  but  not  invariable,  character- 
istic of  it,  that  the  patient  will  shrink  from  the  slightest  touch  when  she 
is  expecting  it,  and  yet  will  allow  the  painful  part  to  be  compressed  and 
handled  violently  when  her  attention  is  directed  to  other  matters.  A 
common  pain  of  which  hysterical  women  complain  is  that  which  is  termed 
davut ;  it  is  generally  referred  to  the  forehead  just  above  the  eyebrow, 
and  is  likened  to  the  effect  of  a  pail  driven  into  the  skull  The  most 
interesting  variety  of  hypersBsthe^,  however,  is  that  of  which  the  globus 
hystmcus  forms  a  part.  The  globus  hystericus  is  a  sensation  as  of  a  baO 
rising  into  the  throat  and  impeding  respiration ;  it  ia  of  frequent  oocur- 
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patient  then  complains  of  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure  in  this  eitnation, 
whence  from  time  to  time  the  hysterical  aura,  as  it  may  be  termed,  seems 
to  spread :  first  to  the  epigastrium,  causing  nausea  and  vomiting ;  then 
to  the  chest,  provoking  violent  action  of  the  heart  and  palpitation ;  then 
to  the  neck,  constitating  the  globus  bysteiicns,  which  is  often  associated 
with  sobbing,  choking,  and  other  aaoh  symptoms;  and  thence  fin^y, 
according  to  M.  Charcot,  to  the  head,  when  it  induces  noises  in  the  ear, 
dimness  of  vision,  and  olavus,  all  on  that  side  of  the  body  from  which  the 
aura  started.  These  phenomena  constantly  precede  the  oocnrrence  of 
the  hysterical  fit,  and,  according  to  the  older  writers,  with  whom  M. 
Charcot  is  completely  in  accord  on  this  point,  are  refernble  to  some 
peculiar  condition  of  one  or  other  ovary,  generally  the  left.  He  states : 
that  in  a  large  number  of  hysterical  women  there  is  a  tender  point  wfaieh 
may  be  discovered  on  deep  pressure  made  directly  backwards  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  two  antero- superior 
iliac  spines,  and  the  continuation  downwards  of  the  vertical  line  which 
marks  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  epigastrium ;  that  this  point  repreeoite 
the  ovary,  which  may  in  fact,  when  the  abdominal  walls  are  flaccid,  be 
often  distinctly  felt  in  this  situation ;  and  that  continued  pressure  up<ni  it 
will  induce  all  the  phenomena  above  described  of  the  hysterical  aura. 
This  iliac  or  hypogastric  pain  varies  in  severity ;  in  many  casee  it  can 
only  be  discovered  by  hunting  for  it;  but  in  many  extreme  pain  and 
tenderness,  so  great  as  to  forbid  the  slightest  pressure,  occupy  not  only 
the  ovary  but  the  superposed  muscles  and  sMn ;  and  occadon&lly  these 
phenomena  become  so  widely  difiFhsed  as  to  simulate  the  local  symptoms 
of  peritonitis.  Intolerance  of  light,  intolerance  of  sound,  and  intolerance 
of  certain  sapid  or  odorous  substances,  often  associated  with  extreme 
aonteness  of  the  special  senses,  are  very  common  in  hysterical  women. 
But  here  again  the  phenomena  generally  present  that  marked  character- 
istic of  hysteria,  namely,  that  the  patient  will  complain  bitterly  of  tiw 
slightest  impression  when  her  mind  is  directed  towards  it,  but  will  endoie 
the  most  discordant  sound  or  the  brightest  light  when  her  attention  k 
distracted  by  other  objects. 

8.  Anasthesia  is  frequent  among  hysterical  persons.  It  may  oocnr  is 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  be  limited  to  the  distribution  of  a  single 
nerve ;  it  may  affect  the  sense  of  smell,  or  taste,  or  may  implicate  the  eye, 
causing  dimness  of  vision  or  difficulty  in  recognising  colours.  The  moet 
remarkable  cases,  however,  are  those  of  hemianesthesia,  with  or  withrat 
co-existing  loss  of  motor  power.  In  this  variety  the  loss  of  sensation  as 
a  rule  involves  uniformly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  body — 1^,  trunk, 
arm,  and  head  and  neck — ceasing  abruptly  at  the  median  line ;  imd  it 
involves  not  merely  the  skin,  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month 
and  the  organs  of  sense,  so  that  taste  and  smell  are  lost  upon  the  affected 
side,  and  hearing  and  eyesight  probably  &il.  As  r^ards  eyesight  ii» 
patient  loses  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  power  of  <iii«tingni«hit»g  odonn 
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or  recognising  the  forms  of  objects.  Sometimes  she  perceives  only  a 
white  mist.  Sometimes  the  field  of  visioii  is  contracted.  Farther,  the 
anesthesia  usually  implicates  the  deeper-seated  tissues  as  well,  namely, 
the  muscles,  bones,  and  joints.  It  may  be  complete  and  profound,  or  it 
may  be  merely  insensibility  to  pain,  with  or  without  insensibility  to  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  The  anaesthetic  parts  are  usually  pale,  and  their 
temperature  more  or  less  considerably  reduced,  and  when  pricked  they 
bleed  less  readily  than  healthy  parts.  Hemianffisthesia  is  apt  to  come 
and  go,  and  occasionally  shifts  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Some- 
times the  anaesthesia  becomes  bilateral. 

4.  Paralytic  conditions  are  probably  the  most  common  of  the  com- 
plications of  hysteria.  Like  anffisthesia,  paralysis  may  affect  any  part ;  it 
may  involve  the  hand,  the  forearm,  the  entire  upper  extremity ;  it  may 
affect  the  leg  or  some  part  of  it;  in  some  cases  it  assumes  the  form  of 
paraplegia,  in  some  that  of  hemiplegia ;  or  it  may  beirregularly  distributed, 
or  general.  It  seldom  implicates  the  muscles  of  expression  or  the  tongue. 
The  paralysis  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  The  affected  limb  or  limbs 
may  be  flaccid  or  rigid.  The  muscles  usually  do  not  waste,  but  they  may 
of  course  waste  from  disuse.  In  the  majority  of  cases  hysterical  paralysis 
may  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  paralysis  with  tolerable  readi- 
ness, but  not  always.  If  the  paralysis  be  hemiplegio,  it  comes  on  probably 
after  an  hysterical  fit ;  it  involves  the  arm  and  leg,  but  neither  the  tongue 
nor  the  face ;  the  affected  limbs  are  probably  rigid — the  arm  bent,  the 
hand  firmly  closed;  while  the  lower  extremity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
extended — the  toes  pointed,  and  the  limb  and  pelvis  moveable  only  in 
mass ;  it  may  be  that  the  arm  is  flaccid  while  the  leg  is  contracted,  or 
conversely;  the  paralysis  is  probably  associated  with  hemianffisthesia. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  hemiplegia  of  organic  brain-disease  is  only 
occasionally  associated  with  complete  hemiansesthesia ;  that  it  is  never 
attended  with  persistent  rigidity  from  the  begiiming ;  and  that  if  in  this 
case  there  be  any  difference  between  the  arm  and  leg  in  this  reqteot,  it  i» 
the  arm  and  not  the  leg  which  becomes  rigid.  If  the  paralysis  be  para- 
plegic, the  limbs  are  usually  rigid  and  in  a  condition  of  extension ;  and. 
the  paralysis  with  rigidity  is  probably,  as  in  the  other  case,  suddenly 
developed.  Whether  the  paralysis  be  hemiplegic  or  paraplegic,  or  limited. 
to  a  limb,  or  part  of  a  limb,  it  is  apt  to  come  and  go,  and  to  shift  from 
limb  to  limb,  or  to  involve  more  or  less  suddenly  other  limbs  besides  those 
first  affected ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  generally  associated  with  other  pheno- 
mena indicative  of  the  presence  of  hysteria.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
recollect :  that,  although  hysterical  paralysis  generally  presents  variations 
in  degree,  in  character,  and  in  site,  it  is  (especially  in  its  hemiplegic  or  para- 
plegic form)  liable  to  continue  for  years  or  for  life ;  and  that  although 
as  a  rule  the  muscles  remain  unaffected  as  regards  their  bulk  and  con- 
tractility, they  may,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  undergo  degenerative 
changes  from  disuse,  in  connection  with  which  secondary  lesions  may  also 
take  place  in  the  cord. 

6.  Affections  of  the  larynx  and  air-passages. — ^Aphonia  is  very  com- 
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mon ;  the  patient  loses  her  voice  oompletelj  and  speaks  aaij  in  the  fieeUest 
whisper ;  she  probably,  however,  has  no  soreness  in  the  timiat,  no  difficulty 
or  pain  in  swallowing,  no  evidence  whatever  of  local  disease.  The  idee, 
moreover,  is  generally  feeblest  when  the  patient  is  asked  to  diqday  her 
powers ;  and  sometimes  reappears  with  sndden  force  nnder  the  inflooiee 
of  momentary  excitement  or  it  may  be  of  forgetfalnesa.  In  some  cases 
there  is  actual  dyspnoea,  which  becomes  so  extreme  as  to  demand  opentiro 
procedure.  Attacks  Himulating  those  of  ordinary  asthma  are  oceaaomJl; 
observed.  Not  nnfireqnently  a  peculiar  cough,  which  Sir  Thomas  Watsm 
describes  as  'loud,  harsh,  dry,  more  like  a  bark,  or  a  hoarse  Meat,  than  a 
«ongh,'  is  one  of  the  special  phenomena  of  hysteria ;  it  is  apt  to  come  en 
in  paroxysms,  which  may  continue  for  hours  without  cessation,  and  nuj 
come  on  daily  or  nightly  for  weeks  or  months.  In  some  eases,  without 
apparent  cause,  and  with  a  pulse  but  little  exceeding  this  normal  rate,  the 
respirations  suddenly  rise  to  40,  60,  or  even  70  or  80  in  the  minute,  and 
continue  thus  for  some  minutes,  or  on  and  off  for  hours,  and  yet  witfaont 
other  evidence  of  dyspncsa  or  distress. 

6.  Affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. — ^In  some  instances  patienis 
suffer  from  well-marked  trismus,  which  interferes  seriously  with  hoQx 
speaking  and  eating ;  oecaedonally  they  complain  of  difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion ;  and  distension  of  the  stomach,  with  rumbling  and  eructations,  is  of 
oommon  occurrence.  Hysterical  patients  often  suffer  from  vomiting,  and 
in  some  cases  this  constitutes  the  most  serious  part  of  their  malady ;  the 
vomiting  is  apt  to  come  on  after  every  meal,  or  it  may  be  at  some  parti- 
cular time  of  day,  and  to  be  continued  day  after  day  for  months  or  yean. 
This  sickness  is  frequently  associated  with  good  or  even  voracious  appetite ; 
but  the  bulk  of  matters  vomited  often  seems  in  excess  of  the  ingesta,  asA 
after  a  time  extreme  emaciation  and  debiUty  probably  ensue.  In  some 
instances  the  symptoms  almost  accurately  resemble  those  due  to  ulcer  tt 
the  stomach.  In  a  case  of  hysteria  recently  nnder  care,  occurring  in  a 
girl  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  had  hysterical  hip-joint  for  three  years, 
hw  other  symptoms  got  ctmiplicated  with  vomiting  after  everytiiing  she 
took,  and  die  became  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  She  was  treated  suooessivdy 
-with  milk  in  dessert-spoonful  doses,  then  in  tea-spoonful  doses,  and  sub- 
sequently with  pulp  of  raw  beef  in  small  quantities ;  but  still  she  was  sick, 
and  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  d^lotition  vomited 
whatever  she  had  taken.  She  was  then  fed  only  by  enemata  lor  some 
days ;  after  which  the  feeding  with  milk  in  small  quantities  was  resumed, 
but  with  the  same  result.  It  struck  us  at  length  that  possibly  the  find 
never  entered  the  stomach,  but  was  retained  in  the  oesophagus  in  conse- 
quence of  spasmodic  contraction  of  its  lower  part.  We  determined  there- 
fore to  pass  a  tube,  and  to  inject  milk  direct  into  the  stomach.  Three 
or  four  ounces  were  thus  introduced,  and  they  were  retained.  Frtmi  that 
time  forwards  she  swallowed  without  difficulty  and  was  no  more  sidL 
The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  there  may  be  pain  in  d^»- 
cation. 

7.  Affections  of  the  urinary  organs. — Betention  of  urine  often  occurs. 
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Doubtless  it  sometimes  depends  on  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  contraction 
of  the  sphincter,  or  pain  in  the  act  of  micturition ;  but  not  nnfrequently, 
like  most  Other  hysterical  conditions,  it  is  more  or  less  -within  the  control 
of  the  patient,  who  makes  no  attempt  to  relieve  herself  voluntarily  so  long 
as  she  can  enjoy  the  morbid  pleasure  of  having  the  catheter  passed  for 
her.    But  more  interesting  than  this  are  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  secretion  of  urine.    It  usually  happens,  after  an  hysterical  fit,  or  after 
other  paroxysmal  nervous  disorders,  that  the  patient  excretes  large  quan> 
tities  of  pale  limpid  nnne.    And  such  profuse  discharges  are  not  unfre- 
quent  at  other  times.    But  the  opposite  condition  may  be  present.    The 
patient  consecutively  for  many  days  does  not   pass  more  than  a  few 
ounces  of  urine.    In  a  remarkable  case  published  by  M.  Charcot,  the 
sufferer,  a   woman,  forty  years  old,  for  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks 
passed  every  other  day  only  five  grammes  of  urine,  and  none  on  the 
intervening  days,  and  for  a  continuous  period  of  ten  days  secreted  no 
urine  whatever.    During  one  month  her  average  daOy  yield  was  only  three 
grammes,  and  during  another  month  only  two  grammes  and  a  haAS.    In 
this  case  the  diminution  and  suppression  of  urine  were  unconnected  with 
renal  disease,  but  were  associated  with  constant  vomiting,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  vomited  having  some  supplementary  relation  to  the  quantity  of  urine 
voided.     Further,  the  vomit  contained  urea,  yet  the  urea  secreted  daily 
by  the  kidneys  and  stomach  together  was  very  far  indeed  below  the 
normal.    For  a  period  of  twelve  days  it  amounted  from  both  these  sources 
to  only  five  grammes  daily.    M.  Charcot  remarks,  in  reference  to  such 
cases,  that  the  escape  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  urea  in  calculous  obstruc- 
tion of  the  ureters  often  serves  to  ward  off  dangerous  symptoms,  and  that 
doubtless  the  same  rule  applies  here ;  but  he  further  observes  that  there 
is  probably  in  hysterical  ischuria  an  impairment  of  the  functions  of  assimi- 
lation which  diminishes  the  total  amount  of  urea  and  extractives  to  be 
discharged  from  the  body. 

8.  Of  affections  of  the  reproductive  system  little  remains  to  say  beyond 
what  has  already  been  said.  Amenorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  and  other  men- 
strual disorders  are  no  doubt  frequent  accompaniments  of  hysteria ;  but 
many  hysterical  women  are  quite  free  from  them.  Again,  the  hypersBS- 
thesia  which  is  so  common  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  hysteria  may 
affect  the  vulva  or  vagina  and  render  the  act  of  coition  intolerable ;  whilst 
aa  the  other  hand,  lascivious  feelings  are  occasionally  strongly  developed, 
and  either  induce  in  the  patient  a  demeanour,  probably  towards  certain 
individuals,  which  £ur  transgresses  the  bounds  of  womanly  self-respect,  or 
give  a  motive  for  feigning  disease  of  the  sexual  organs.  It  is  not  smrpris- 
ing  that  the  mental  obliquity  of  such  patients  should  occasionally  incline 
in  this  direction. 

9.  Other  affeeiioru  which  hysterical  patients  are  apt  to  mimic  are  those 
of  the  spine,  of  the  joints,  and  of  the  mamma.  These  have  already  been 
adverted  to  under  the  head  of  hyperesthesia.  It  need  only  be  added  that 
ihey  often  closely  simulate  inflammatory  disorders  of  the  same  organs, 
and  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  them  ;  and  that  we  must  not  hastily  assume 

4  B.a 
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that  a,  suspected  hysterictd  affection  of  these  parts  is  not  hysterical  becMise 
we  discover  swelling  in  addition  to  pain  and  tenderness. 

10.  Spinal  irritation  is  the  name  given  to  a  group  of  hysterics^  phoio^ 
mena  which  have  been  particularly  described  by  Mr.  Teale  and  the  Messrs. 
GrifiSn,  and  is  still  by  many  regarded  as  a  distinct  afifeetion.  It  is  chanur- 
terised  by  the  presence  of  tenderness  at  some  spot  in  the  course  of  the 
spine,  or  more  rarely  generally  throoghont  its  whole  length,  and  by  pain 
or  other  nervoas  phenomena  referred  to  those  parts  of  the  body  whose 
sensory  nerves  are  in  relation  with  the  tender  spot,  or  to  certain  of  the 
viscera.  Moreover,  pressure  upon  the  tender  spot  aggravates,  or  it  may 
be  actually  induces,  the  phenomena  in  question.  If  the  tenderness  occupy 
the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  spine,  the  neuralgic  pain  associated  wiUi  it 
affects  the  occipital  r^on,  or  it  may  be  even  the  distribution  cl  the 
trifjiMual ;  if  it  be  a  Uttle  lower  down,  the  neck  suffers ;  if  it  occupy  the 
situation  of  the  cervical  enlargement  the  pain  is  experienced  mainly  in 
the  arms ;  if  it  be  present  in  the  dorsal  region  then  the  parietes  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen  suffer ;  if  it  implicate  the  lumbar  enlargement,  the 
pelvis  and  the  lower  extremities  are  the  chief  seats  of  pain.  Further,  the 
sensation  of  a  lump  in  the  throat,  palpitation,  dyspncea,  spasmodic  cou^, 
gastralgia,  nausea  and  vomiting,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  or  suppressitm 
of  urine  are  all  apt  to  attend  the  spinal  tenderness ;  but  the  particular 
group  of  these  complications  appears  to  be  determined,  like  the  neuralgie 
pains,  by  the  situation  of  this  tenderness.  In  all  respects  besides  those 
which  have  been  enumerated,  the  symptoms  which  the  patients  present 
are  identical  with  those  of  other  forms  of  hysteria,  and  indeed  the  pheno* 
mena  of  these  affections  are,  if  not  common  to  both,  inextricably  inter- 
woven. The  course  of  the  disease,  moreover,  is  identical  in  all  respects 
with  that  of  hysteria. 

The  diagnosis  of  hysteria  is  not  always  easy ;  and  yet  if  the  patient 
be  carefully  watched  from  day  to  day  it  is  difficult  to  remain  very  long  in 
doubt.  It  is  not,  however,  an  uimecessary  caution^  to  remind  the  reader 
that  not  only  does  hysteria  ape  many  diseases  so  as  to  be  readily  mistaken 
for  them,  but  that  other  diseases  often  simulate  the  phenomena  of  hysteria 
and  may  be  easily  taken  for  it.  There  is  always  a  great  temptation  to 
assume  that  nervous  disorders  which  we  do  not  understand,  and  obecnre 
visceral  affections,  in  females  are  hysterical.  Among  diseases  which  may 
thus  be  mistaken  for  hysteria  should  especially  be  named  chioDic  inflam- 
matory  conditions  of  the  brain  and  cord,  Euid  tumours  of  the  brain.  In 
forming  a  diagnosis  we  must  carefully  consider  aU  the  features  which  the 
special  affection  from  which  the  patient  suffers  presents,  and  how  &r  and 
in  what  respects  they  differ  from  those  of  lesions  of  the  suue  parts  which 
are  not  of  hysterical  origin.  We  must  also  look  carefully  to  the  varioas 
complications  which  attend  the  main  affection,  or  which  supervene  from 
time  to  time,  or  alternate  with  it ;  for  it  rarely  happens  thai  a  patient, 
suffering  from  an  hysterical  joint  or  from  hysterical  hemiplegia  or  para- 
plegia, does  not  also  at  one  time  or  another  have  an  attack,  of  aphonia,  or 
retention  of  urine,  or  a  bout  of  intermingled  langhing^  and  orying,  (ht  a. 
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•distmot  hysterical  fit,  or  that  the  original  affection  does  not  undergo  some 
striking  change,  or  shift  to  some  other  part.  We  shall  often'be  importantly 
«ided  in  coming  to  a  decision  by  careful  observation  of  the  demeanonr  and 
<M>ndaet  of  the  patient,  and  of  her  general  tone  of  thought  and  feeling. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  hysterical  paralysis  the  reaction  of  the  muscles 
to  ifaradism  and  galvanism  either  remains  normal,  or  shows  general  slight 
diminution  only  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  generally  becomes  normal  after  a 
hrief  application  of  electricity.  The  reactions  of  degeneration  are  never 
obserred.  Electrical  sensibility  of  the  muscles  is  generally  lost  in  these 
<sases.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  probably  always  retained;  and  even, 
according  to  Buzzard,  ankle  clonus  is  sometimes  present.  The  superficial 
xefiexes,  especially  the  plantar  reflex,  are  often  absent. 

Hysteria  is  very  common ;  and  varies  from  a  slight  affection  of  little 
importance  to  one  of  such  gravity  that  it  renders  the  patient  a  lifelong 
invaUd,  and  her  existence  a  burden  and  a  misery  to  herself  and  those 
about  her.  Fortunately  the  milder  cases  are  by  tax  the  most  common ; 
and  in  many  of  these  complete  recovery  takes  place,  while  in  many 
recovery  is  so  fu  complete  that  there  only  remains  a  Uability  to  the 
■outbreak  of  slight  hysterical  phenomena  under  special  circumstances  of 
ill-health  or  excitement.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  patients  suffer  from 
hysterical  vomiting,  alternating  it  may  be  or  associated  with  other  hys- 
terical symptoms,  for<year8 ;  or  they  remain  hemiplegic  or  paraplegic  and 
bedridden  for  one,  two,  ten,  or  twenty  year^ ;  or  they  suffer  from  urinary 
disorders,  or  aphonia,  or  joint-affections  for  an  equally  indefinite  period ; 
-or  they  are  the  victims  of  constantly  recurring  violent  fits.  In  some 
«ases  patients  continue  thus  for  life.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  the 
longer  the  phenomena  have  persisted,  the  less  likely  is  ultimate  recovery 
.to  take  place;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  .(unless  any  organic 
compUcation  has  arisen)  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  .patient  will 
get  well,  and  not  only  get  well,  but  get  well  suddenly.  The  patient  who 
has  been  confined  to  her  bed  paralytic  for  years  will  perhaps,  under  the 
influence  of  some  sudden  impulse  or  mental  or  emotional  excitement, 
recover  the  complete  use  of  her  limbs ;  the  patient  who  appeared  doomed 
.to  lifelong  voicelessness  will  suddenly  speak  aloud  in  her  natural  tone. 

Pathology. — We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  account  of  the  morbid 
Anatomy  of  hysteria  or  of  its  pathology.  On  these  heads  httle  or  nothing 
m{  any  importance  is  known,  and  we  do  not  care  to  speculate.  It  is,  so 
Jar  as  we  know,  a  purely  functional  disorder. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  aggravated  hysteria  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
•cult,  and  all  the  more  difficult  that  the  patient's  condition^excites  in  those 
about  her  that  sympathy  which  she  craves ;  and  that  consequently  that 
Judicious  firmness  of  management  which  the  medical^nuua  should  exercise 
is  apt  to  be  resented  not  only  by  herself  but  by  her  friends.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  injurious  to  such  patients  than  the  pity  and  attention  they 
receive;  they  Uve  for  them,  they  lay  their  plans  to  attract  them,  and 
their  moral  and  bodily  conditions  deteriorate  under  their  influence.  On 
ihe  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  a  judicious  firmness  is  essential  for  their 
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Boccessful  treatment ;  and  this  it  is  impossible  for  the  medical  man  to 
aocomplish  nnless  he  acqoires  the  confidence,  if  not  of  the  patient,  at  all 
events  of  those  under  whose  otmtrol  she  is.  For  (his  purpose  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  harsh,  indeed  harahnesa  is  likely  to  defeat  its  object ;  bnt 
the  respect,  and  if  possible  the  trost,  of  the  patient  should  be  aoquired  by 
the  ooltiTation  of  kindlinesB  and  frieiMlliness  of  manner  with  firmness  of 
purpose.  There  should  be  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  a  jodieioas  Handing 
of  the  '  suaviter  in  modo '  with  the  '  fbrtiter  in  re.'  No  doobt  hysterieal 
patients  are  extremely  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  symptoms.  No  doobt 
they  do  occasionally  wilfully  and  grossly  deceive  thoee  aboat  than.  But 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  generally  intentional  exaggeratioa, 
still  less  that  there  is  imposition.  They  do,  as  a  role,  really  si^Eer  that 
of  which  they  complain,  and  sufCar  more  when  their  attention  is  directed 
to  the  ailing  part.  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  lay  down  any  ivies 
with  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  these  cases.  No  doobt  it  is 
important  to  improve  the  general  health,  to  relieve  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
to  cure  ansmia,  to  regulate  the  oatamenia,  to  see  that  the  bowds  act 
properly,  to  insist  on  regular  hours,  good  wholesome  diet,  and  daily 
exercise,  and  it  may  be  to  order  olumge  of  air  and  scene ;  espedaUy  it  is 
important  to  make  the  patient  take  an  interest  and  pleasure  in  some 
useful  occupation  or  some  intellectual  recreation  or  study.  Bnt  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that,  to  use  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  words,  '  behind  the 
moody,  reserved,  and  tricky  behaviour  there  often  lies  some  mental  or 
emotional  cause — some  hope  deferred  or  disappointed — ^whidi  being  ascer- 
tained, and  capable  of  satis&otion  and  satisfied,  the  patient  may  be 
restored  to  her  customary  health.'  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  proposed,  and 
practised  with  success  in  severe  cases,  and  especially  in  cases  characterised 
by  loss  of  appetite,  refusal  of  food,  and  emaciation,  a  plan  of  treatmoit 
which  combines  moral  influence  and  physical  measures :  the  most  im- 
portant foctors  being  the  enforcement  of  absolute  rest  of  mind  and  body, 
r^ulated  passive  exercise  of  the  muscles,  and  abundant  feeding.  To  cany 
out  the  plan  effectually  the  patient  should  be  wholly  separated  firan  ha 
friends  and  home  and  placed  under  the  sole  charge  of  a  competent  nurse ; 
her  muscles  should  be  well  shampooed  by  a  skilled  rubber  for  two  or  three 
hours  daily,  and  also  well  &radised  once  or  twice  a  day  for  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  her  diet  should  rapidly  be  increased  ia 
amount  until  she  takes  perhaps  two  or  three  times  as  much  food  as  a 
healthy  person  would  do.  The  course  of  over-feeding  is  usually  preceded 
by  several  days  of  under-feeding.  A  few  weeks  are  generaUy  needed  to 
effect  a  cure. 

Among  the  drugs  which  have  been  employed  with  more  or  less  success, 
or  want  of  success,  may  be  especially  mentioned  iron,  sine,  vegetable 
tonics,  assafcetida  and  other  fetid  gum-resins,  and  stimnlants.  Alecrfiol 
in  various  forms  is  often  recommended  by  the  medical  attendant  or  had 
recourse  to  by  the  patient ;  but  alcoholic  beverages,  chl(HraI,  opium,  and 
other  narcotic  medicines,  should  be  given  or  allowed  with  extreme  cauticw, 
for  the  temporary  relief  which  they  give  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  thdr  habitaal 
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use  and  nltimate  abase.  In  the  hysterical  paroxysm  very  often  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  to  lay  the  patient  down  and  unfasten  her  dress  or 
anything  tight  about  her  neck ;  it  may,  however,  frequently  be  cut  short 
or  prevented  by  the  free  use  of  cold  water — ^by  dashing  it  in  quantity  over 
the  neck  and  face — or,  as  Dr.  Hare  points  out,  by  firmly  dosing  the 
patient's  nose  and  month  for  a  time,  or  until  her  dyspnoea  is  such  that 
she  is  compelled  to  draw  a  long  breath.  Less  valuable  than  these  mea- 
sures, though  not  altogether  to  be  despised,  are  the  inhalation  of  sal-vola- 
tile or  smelling  salts,  and  the  exhibition  of  ammonia,  assafoetida,  or  ether. 

M.  Charcot,  besides  pointing  out  the  readiness  with  which  hysterical 
paroxysms  may  be  induced  by  pressure  made  in  the  region  of  one  of  the 
ovaries,  shows  that  in  the  same  cases  powerful,  regulated,  and  sustained 
pressure  is  generally  efficacious  in  arresting  the  paroxysm,  however  violent 
it  may  be. 

The  removal  or  relief  of  the  various  local  phenomena  of  hysteria  fre- 
quently demands  special  forms  of  treatment ;  aphonia  may  generally  be 
oared  by  &radism  of  the  throat,  effected  either  by  placing  one  pole  of  the 
instrument  within  the  throat  and  the  other  external  to  it,  or  by  placing 
the  poles  on  either  side  externally.  Paralytic  affections  are  largely 
benefited  by  the  same  treatment,  or  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  cold 
douche.  Dr.  Reynolds  especially  recommends  the  application  of  narrow 
strips  of  blister  round  the  affected  limbs.  Ansssthesia  also  is  sometimes 
remediable  by  foradism.  But  for  this,  especially  if  there  be  at  the  same 
time  coldness  of  surface  and  imperfect  circulation,  as  also  for  the  core  of 
hysterical  contractions,  galvanism  is  probably  preferable. 

It  is  mainly  in  cases  of  hysterical  anesthesia  that  Dr.  Burq's '  metallo- 
therapeutic  treatment  has  come  into  vogue.  This  consists  in  the  local 
application  of  some  metal  to  which,  by  experiment,  the  patient  is  found 
to  be  sensitive.  The  metals  employed  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and 
zinc.  To  ascertain  which  of  these  is  appropriate,  discs  of  each  must  be 
applied  in  succession  for  two  or  three  minutes  each  to  the  region  about  to 
be  operated  upon.  This  point  having  been  determined,  bands  or  groups 
of  discs  of  the  selected  metal  must  be  kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so 
in  close  contact  with  the  affected  surface  by  a  bandage  or  other  means. 
It  would  appear  that  the  result  is  that  the  affected  part  (whether  it  be  the 
skin  or  organ  of  special  sense)  gradually  recovers  its  sensibility,  and  that 
associated  with  this  there  is  a  return  of  warmth  and  circulation,  and  of 
muscular  power.  But  it  would  also  appear :  that  whatever  improvement 
there  is  on  the  one  side  of  the  body  is  at  the  expense  of  the  opposite  side, 
which  becomes  anaesthetic  in  proportion  as  the  other  recovers;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  recovery  is  only  temporary. 

The  sudden  cure  of  hysteria  in  any  of  its  forms  is  almost  always 
possible  under  the  influence  of  powerful  emotional  excitement.  Thus  a 
sudden  alarm  that  the  house  is  on  fire  will  sometimes  cause  a  woman 
who  has  been  paraplegic  for  years  to  rush  from  her  bed  with  the  full  use 

■  See  report  by  MM.  Charcot,  Lays,  and  Dnmontpallier,  quoted  in  the  Britith  Medi- 
eal  Journal,  May  19, 1877. 
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ntlly  suffices  to  make  the  dumb  cry  out  at  the  top  of  her  natural  yoke; 
the  promise  that  if  a  long-closed  hand  opens  by  a  oertun  day  it  shall 
have  a  valuable  trinket  placed  in  it  generally  calls  for  fulfilment. 


XV.    CATALEPSY,    ECSTASY,   Am)    OTHER    CONDITIONS 
ALLIED  TO  HYSTERIA. 

A  large  number  of  curious  nervous  phenomena — motor,  sensory,  ano- 
tional,  and  intellectual — occur,  which  are  difficult  to  describe  save  by  tisB 
help  of  illustrative  cases,  difficult  to  classify,  and  difficult  to  attach  to 
specific  lesions  or  specific  conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  oases  they  originate  in  powerful  mental  excitement,  and 
more  especially  in  such  as  is  connected  with  religious  fervour ;  they  some- 
times also  arise  from  imitation  or  moral  contagion.  Young  persons, 
from  the  period  of  commencing  puberty  to  the  termination  of  adolescence, 
and  more  particularly  females,  or  males  of  emotional  temperament,  chiefly 
suffer.  The  patients  are  often  distinctly  hysterical ;  and  not  unfrequently 
hysterical  paroxysms  and  some  of  the  various  other  phenomena  ^diioh 
have  been  considered  under  the  head  of  hysteria  complicate  some  of  the 
conditions  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  or  alternate  with  them.  Indeed, 
if  we  look  to  the  exciting  causes,  to  the  class  of  persons  who  are  most 
commonly  affected,  to  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  and  to  their  frequent 
association  with  hysterical  phenomena,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  r^aiding 
the  affections  under  consideration  as  varieties  of  hysteria.  We  believe 
that  they  generally  are  so.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  seem  to  be 
related  rather  to  chorea,  epilepsy,  or  insanity. 

1.  Bhytkmical  and  other  methodical  movements. — These  present  innu- 
merable varieties  of  character.  In  some  cases  the  patient  performs  un- 
ceasing oscillatory,  undulatory,  or  rotatory  movements  of  the  head  and 
neck,  or  of  the  entire  trunk.  In  soine  she  is  seized  with  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  to  run  forwards  or  backwards.  In  some  she  is  impelled  from 
time  to  time  to  leap  into  the  air.  To  the  same  class  must  be  r^erred  the 
violent  rhythmical  movements  which  attended  the  '  danning  niania '  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  Catalepsy. — By  this  term  is  meant  an  attack  of  loss  of  sensation  and 
of  consciousness,  attended  with  remarkable  stiffening  of  the  muscles.  The 
patient  for  the  most  part  is  attacked  suddenly,  after  mental  or  emotional 
disturbance ;  she  becomes  pale  and  corpse-like,  the  respirations  being  slow 
and  tranquil,  the  pulse  soft.  She  cannot  be  roused,  and  is  entirely  insen- 
sible to  pain.  But  the  most  striking  phenomenon  is  the  stiffiiess  of  the 
muscles,  which  is  such  that  the  limbs,  head  and  neck,  or  features,  iriien 
forcibly  put  into  any  position,  however  constrained  and  unnatural  it  may 
be,  or  however  difficult  to  be  supported  by  the  healthy  muscles,  retain 
that  position  for  some  length  of  time.  But  although  the  patient  aj^wais 
to  be  unconscious  of  external  impressions,  and  to  remember  nothing  of 
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vrhat  happens  during  the  attack,  she  will  sometimes  sing  or  talk  whilst  it 
is  upon  her,  or  indicate  by  her  expressions  the  presence  of  pleasing  or 
painful  impressions.  A  cataleptic  condition  may  also  occur  in  patients 
who  still  retain  full  consciousness.  Cataleptic  attacks  may  last  from  a 
few  minutes  to  several  days ;  there  may  be  a  single  attack  only ;  or  they 
may  recur  with  more  or  less  freqnency. 

8.  Ecstasy  is  a  condition  in  which  the  patient  is  absorbed  in  some  all- 
engrossing  imej  or  delusion.  It  is  the  condition  to  which  weak-minded 
persons  are  wrought  under  the  influence  of  revivalist  preachers,  and  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  impelled  to  plead  frantically  for  pardon  for 
imaginary  misdeeds,  are  sometimes  in  a  delirium  of  complacency  and  joy 
at  their  supposed  enrolment  among  the  saved.  It  is  the  condition  into 
which  those  persons  fall  who  believe  that  they  see  visions  of  Christ,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  of  saints,  or  of  angels,  or  who  hold  familiar  intercourse 
with  them,  or  who  receive  divine  messages.  It  is  the  condition  into  which 
the  medium  is  not  unfrequently  brought  under  the  mesmeric  influence. 
It  represents  also  the  mental  condition  of  the  dancing  maniacs  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  nature  of  the  &ncies.  or  delusions  under  which  such 
patients  labour  m&j,  therefore,  present  the  widest  range  of  variety,  and 
their  effects  on  the  mind  all  degrees  of  intensity.  Their  influence  over 
the  actions  of  the  patient,  moreover,  is  very  various.  Thus,  while  one 
-wiU  gesticulate  violently  and  roar  or  scream  his  prayers  or  denunciations ; 
another  will  dance  or  sing  or  utter  pious  ejaculations ;  another  will  sit 
apart  with  an  air  of  self-satis&ction  or  quiet  happiness  ;  and  yet  another 
will  be  transfixed  or  stunned,  as  it  were,  with  intense  anxiety  or  horror. 
In  some  of  these  oases  the  patient  remains  motionless  and  apparently 
insensible  to  every  external  impression  for  days  together.  But  gene- 
rally they  are  not  wholly  insensible  ;  and  although  the  mind  may  not  be 
capable  of  being  diverted  from  its  engrossing  thoughts,  the  pupils  con- 
tract and  the  eyelids  close  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  light ;  sneezing 
and  watering  of  the  eyes  may  be  induced  by  the  application  of  ammonia 
-or  snuff;  and  the  respiratory  muscles  may  be  made  to  act  powerfully 
onder  the  shock  of  a  jugful  of  cold  water. 

4.  Double-consciotisness. — A  curious  condition,  allied  to  the  last,  is 
sometimes  witnessed,  in  which  the  patient  appears  to  live,  as  it  were,  a 
double  life — the  one  her  normal  state  of  existence,  in  which  she  is  fairly 
sensible,  and  knows  and  understands,  and  perhaps  takes  an  interest  in, 
everything  that  goes  on  about  her ;  the  other  a  condition  of  ecstasy  or 
somnambulism  in  which  her  mind  is  under  the  dominance  of  delusions, 
and  in  which  the  same  lines  of  thought  and  feeling  and  the  same  delu- 
sions are  continued  through  the  successive  ecstatic  paroxysms;  and  in 
neither  of  which  has  she  any  recollection  or  knowledge  of  what  occurs  in 
her  alternative  condition.  Occasionally  these  strange  phenomena  may  be 
prolonged  for  years,  the  one  state  passing  into  the  other  almost  suddenly 
several  times  a  day.  The  waking  condition,  indeed,  may  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  her  existence,  and  may  itself  be  attended  with  curious 
joaotor,  sensory,  or  mental  phenomena. 
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Treatment. — In  treating  the  varionB  cases  which  have  just  been  eon- 
sidered  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  £act  of  their  intimate  rela- 
tions with  certain  other  nervons  diseases,  more  especially  ^ilepsy,  hj8ten< 
and  insanity,  of  which  indeed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  mere  varieties.  Their  treatment,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
mainly  into  the  treatment  of  these  affections.  Eyeiything  calcnlatod  to 
improve  the  general  health  of  the  body  is  indicated ;  but  if  a  cnre  is  to  be 
effected  it  is  rather  by  jadicious  management  than  by  medicines. 


XVI.  TETANUS.    {Trismus.    Lockjaw.) 

Definition. — Tetanus  is  an  acute  and  generally  fatal  disorder,  chaiae- 
terised  by  painful  tonic  spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  usually 
traceable  to  some  local  injury. 

Causation. — Traumatic  tetanus  may  originate  in  a  simple  bruise,  a 
trivial  graze  of  the  skin,  the  wound  infdcted  by  a  mere  splinter,  or  a  cleui 
cut.  But  it  is  &r  more  conunonly  due  to  compound  fraotores  at  other 
injuries  attended  with  laceration  or  crushing.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
injuries  of  the  extremities  are  much  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  it  than 
iiyuries  of  the  head  and  neck  or  trunk ;  but,  as  Mr.  Poland  justly  remarks, 
the  Umbs  are  £ar  more  prone  to  acdd^its  than  other  parts,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably on  this  account  alone  that  their  wounds  are  credited  with  a  dispro- 
portionate proclivity  to  tetanus.  But  climatic  conditions  also  ure  largely 
concerned  in  the  production  of  tetanus ;  for  the  disease  is  much  more 
common  in  hot  than  in  cold  or  tonperate  climates ;  and  although  it  so 
often  supervenes  on  wounds  received  in  battie,  it  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently when  the  wounded  are  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  than  nnder  oppo- 
site circumstances.  Indeed  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease,  whidi  is 
somewhat  unfrequent,  is  usually  referred,  and  probably  with  reason,  to 
the  influence  of  these  latter  agencies — agencies  which  also  induce  rhea- 
matism,  pneumonia,  and  other  internal  inflammations.  Tetanus  may 
occur  in  either  sex,  and  at  any  age.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  very  common 
in  new-bom  children,  in  whom  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  due  to  the 
division  of  the  umbUical  cord ;  and  it  occasionally  happens  in  women  after 
parturition.  It  has  been  attributed  to  intestinal  irritation  provoked  by 
worms  or  other  like  causes.  The  supervention  of  traumatic  tetanus 
appears  to  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  character  of  the  changes  going 
on  in  the  injured  parts. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Tetanus  comes  on  after  injury  at  periods 
varying  between  a  few  hours  and  three  or  four  weeks — ^most  commonly, 
according  to  Sir  T.  Watson,  between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  day. 
When  the  disease  is  due  to  exposure,  it  always  supervenes  very  quickly — 
occasionally  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  first  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains  are  usually  pain 
and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  and  neck — symptoms  which  he 
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head,  which  is  soon  followed  by  dysphagia,  and  by  spasmodic  attacks  of 
pain  and  aggravation  of  his  difficulties,  provoked  especially  by  every 
attempt  to  use  the  affected  muscles.  By  degrees  the  stiffiiess  and  ten- 
dency to  painful  spasm  extend  to  the  other  voluntary  muscles :  to  those 
of  the  back,  which  by  their  action  on  the  trunk  tend  to  curve  the  body 
backwards ;  to  the  inspiratory  muscles,  especially  the  diaphragm,  the 
implication  of  which  involves  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  occasional 
attacks  of  more  severe  dyspnoea,  attended  with  acute  pain  striking  through 
from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  interscapular  region ;  to  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  which  get  rigid  and  knotted ;  to  those  of  the  extremities, 
which  become  difficult  of  flexion,  and  from  time  to  time  powerfully  and 
violently  extended  ;  and  to  those  of  expression,  which  by  their  tonic  con- 
traction impress  upon  the  patient's  features  a  fixed  painful  look  (the  risus 
sardomcua),  which  becomes  intensified  during  each  recurring  spasm.  The 
mnscles  of  the  tongue  and  eyeballs,  and  those  which  move  the  hands  and 
feet,  usually  escape  or  are  involved  late  and  to  a  slight  extent  only. 

As  the  disease  progresses  all  the  implicated  muscles  become  stiff,  and 
the  stiffiiess  gradually  increases.  But  from  the  beginning  the  patient  is 
liable  to  paroxysmal  attacks,  during  which  all  his  symptoms  are  enormously 
aggravated,  and  which  come  on  at  irregular  but  diminishing  intervals: 
sometimes  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  sometimes  every  ten  or  every  five 
minutes,  and  last  individually  from  a  few  seconds  to  several  minutes. 
These  occur  for  the  most  part  spontaneously,  but  are  readily  induced  by 
any  muscular  effort,  by  moving  the  patient,  or  even  by  the  slamming  of  a 
door  and  other  such-like  trivial  causes. 

In  the  folly  developed  disease  the  patient,  during  the  inter-paroxysmal 
periods,  probably  lies  stiff  in  bed  upon  his  back.  The  mnscles  of  the 
trunk,  limbs,  and  neck  are  hard  and  rigid ;  the  jaws  cannot  be  opened  at 
all,  or  admit  of  being  separated  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines ;  the  face 
wears  a  painfcd  expression,  the  brows  being  knit  and  at  the  same  time 
transversely  wrinkled,  the  eyes  somewhat  closed,  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
drawn  outwards  and  upwards,  the  lips  apart,  and  the  grooves  extending 
from  the  alsa  of  the  nose  towards  the  angles  of  the  mouth  deepened ;  the 
mouth  and  fauces  are  clogged  with  saliva,  which  he  has  difficulty  in 
swallowing ;  the  voice  is  feeble,  possibly  reduced  to  a  whisper ;  and  the 
respirations  are  rapid  and  shallow.  Further,  he  probably  complains  of 
general  pain  or  soreness,  and  especially  of  pain  extending  &om  the  scro- 
bioulus  to  the  back.  During  the  paroxysms  his  sufferings  become  ex- 
tremely aggravated,  and  frightful  to  witness.  His  arms  and  legs  (espe- 
cially his  legs)  become  more  powerfully  extended,  and  at  the  same  time 
widely  separated ;  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  spine  arch  the  trunk  and 
head  and  neck  powerfully  backwards,  so  that  not  nnfirequently  the  patient 
rests  only  on  his  head  and  heels ;  the  respiratory  muscles  get  more  or  less 
fixed,  respiration  difficult,  and  the  face  pale,  livid,  or  ghastly ;  the  distor- 
tion of  the  features,  moreover,  is  now  extreme — the  forehead  corrugated. 
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by  the  combined  action  of  the  frontales  and  oorragaton,  the  eyebtlls 
fixed  and  staring,  the  eyelids  rigid  and  partly  dosed,  the  nostrils  dilated, 
and  the  angles  df  the  mouth  drawn  outwards  and  upwards  so  as  to  impsit 
that  peculiar  appearance  of  grinning  which  has  been  r^ened  to.  Tbn 
lips  moreover  are  retracted,  exposing  the  clenched  teeth ;  between  wfaidi 
bloody  saliva  occasionally  flows  in  conseqaence  of  the  accidental  woondiDg 
of  cheek  or  tongue  by  their  sudden  dosnre  at  the  oommeneonent  ai  the 
paroxysm.  The  paroxysms  are  said  frequently  to  come  on  with  increase 
of  the  diaphragmatic  pain ;  and  during  their  continuance  cramp-life  pains 
•f  the  most  agonising  character  pervade  the  contracted  muscles. 

Certain  other  phenomena  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  draw  attenticB 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of  tetanus.  The  pulse  is  for  the  most 
part  rapid  and  feeble,  and  its  rapidity  and  fiaebleness  increase  with  the 
progress  of  the  case,  and  are  especially  observable  during  the  pazoxysms. 
At  such  times  also  the  skin,  which  is  generally  moist  or  pers|Hring,  breab 
out  into  profuse  sweats.  The  urine  is  tm  the  most  part  scanty,  and  the 
bowels  are  constipated ;  but  the  patient  has  entire  control  ovw  Madder 
and  rectum.  According  to  Dr.  Senator,  there  is  no  increase  of  excretioD 
of  the  urinary  solids.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  patioit  retaim 
his  senses  unimpaired  throughout  his  illness,  and  is  conscious  up  to 
the  moment  of  death.  He  seldom  sleeps,  or  he  sleeps  only  by  snatches. 
Sometimes  the  spasms  cease  entirely  during  sleep.  The  temperature  in 
tetanus  is  generally  somewhat  above  the  normal,  and  liable  to  iiregnlv 
diurnal  variations.  It  does  not  usually  exceed  100°  or  101",  but  may 
rise  from  time  to  time,  even  in  cases  which  ultimately  do  well,  to  lOS*, 
108°,  or  more.  Nevertheless,  when  the  temperature  reaches  or  exceeds 
108°,  the  symptom  must  be  regarded  as  of  serious  import.  Occasionalty, 
with  the  approach  of  death,  the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  and  it  may  then 
attain  an  elevation  of  110°  or  even  112°.  Sometimes  in  the  course  of 
tetanus  the  temperature  becomes  sub-normal. 

When  the  tetanic  spasms  affect  only  or  principally  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw,  the  affection  is  often  termed  triamus  at  locJgaw.  When,  as  usoallj 
happenB,  the  body  during  the  tetanic  spasms  is  arched  backwuds,  the 
condition  is  termed  opisthotonos.  In  those  rare  cases  in  which,  owing  to 
the  predominant  action  of  other  musdes,  the  body  is  curved  forwards  or 
to  one  side,  the  condition  of  emprosthotonos  or  pleurosthotonos,  as  the  ease 
may  be,  is  present. 

The  prognosis  of  tetanus  is  very  gloomy ;  almost  all  traumatic  cases, 
and  the  great  majority  of  idiopathic  cases,  die.  According  to  Mr.  Poland, 
taking  all  forms  together,  the  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  about  88  per  cent. 
The  most  rapid  cases,  according  to  the  same  writer,  die  in  four  or  five 
hours.  But  death  has  been  delayed  until  the  thirty-ninth  day.  More 
than  half  the  total  number  of  fatal  cases  perish  during  the  first  five  days. 
Death  is  usually  caused  either  by  asthenia,  by  asphyxia,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  these  conditions.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  sudd^y  in  (Hte  of 
the  spasmodic  attacks,  and  is  then  probably  due  immediately  to  spasm  of 
the  respiratory  musdes,  and  possibly  to  those  of  the  g^ttis. 
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drugs.  As  regards  the  first  two  classes  of  disease,  there  can  seldom  be 
any  real  difiSculty  in  distinguishing  between  them  and  tetanus,  in  conse> 
quence  in  the  one  case  of  the  supervention  of  paralysis  or  other  signs  of' 
organic  lesion  of  the  cord,  in  the  other  case  of  the  association  of  various 
hysterical  phenomena  with  the  spasmodic  muscular  rigidity.  Strychnia- 
poisoning,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  readily  confounded  with  tetanus.. 
The  chief  distinction  between  them  lies  (to  quote  Dr.  Christison's  words) 
in  the  fact  that '  the  fits  of  natural  tetanus  are  almost  always  slow  in 
being  formed,  while  nux  vomica  brings  on  perfect  fits  in  an  hour  or  less.' 
Further,  tetanus  rarely,  if  ever,'  proves  so  quickly  fatal  as  the  rapid  cases  of 
poisoning  with  nux  vomica.'  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  history 
and  etiology  of  all  cases  in  which  tetanic  spasms  are  present  should  be 
investigated  with  minute  care. 

Morbid  anatomy, — Various  lesions  have  been  discovered  in  the  nervous 
system.  In  traumatic  tetanus  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  injured 
region  have  been  found  swollen,  hypenemic,  and  inflamed,  either  in  part 
or  in  their  whole  length.  In  many  cases,  however,  no  such  lesions  have 
been  perceived.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  spinal  cord  was. 
healthy;  but  recent  investigations,  and  more  especially  those  of  Drs. 
Lockhart  Clarke  and  Dickinson,  have  demonstrated  the  presence,  in  some 
oases  at  least,  of  considerable  dilatation  of  the  small  vessels  (particularly 
the  arteries  and  veins)  with  accumulation  of  blood  within  them  and 
around  them,  together  with  more  or  less  abundant  translucent  or  finely 
granular  exudation,  infiltrating  the  tissues,  and  tending  to  accumulate 
here  and  there,  especially  in  the  fissures,  and  occasionally  on  the  surfetce 
of  the  cord.  With  these  changes  are  associated  sometimes  disintegration 
of  the  proper  nervous  elements,  sometimes  local  effusions  of  blood.  In 
trismus  neonatorum  congestion  of  the  spinal  arachnoid  is  described,  with 
effusion  of  serum  and  even  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  subarachnoid 
tissue.  It  can  scarcely  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  lesions,  are 
proved  to  be  invariably  present  in  tetanus.  That  the  motor  nuclei  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  are  generally  in  a  state  of  polarity  or 
abnormal  irritabihty,  or  that  they  are  generally  under  the  influence  of 
some  abnormal  condition  which  excites  them  to  unwonted  action,  is  clear 
enough.  But  whether  this  excited  action  is  due  to  some  peculiar  change 
in  the  nerve-cells  themselves,  or  to  the  influence  exerted  upon  them  by 
the  congestion  and  effusion  which  surround  them,  or  to  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  some  endopathic  poison  (as  is  suggested  by  Sir  T.  Watson  and 
by  Dr.  Bichardson)  resembling  strychnia  in  its  effects,  are  points  upon 
which  as  yet  we  can  only  speculate.  It  is  uncertain,  therefore,  at  present, 
whether  tiie  lesions  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  spinal  cord  are  in 
any  degree  the  cause  of  the  tetanic  spasms,  or  whether  they  are  merely 
secondary  to  them.  Buptures  of  muscular  fibres  are  frequently  seen  after 
death  from  tetanus.  They  are  common  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  but. 
sometimes  occur  in  the  abdominal  muscles  and  those  of  the.  extremities. 
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Treatment. — No  treatment,  so  br  as  we  know,  has  any  contive  influ- 
«nce  over  tetanus.  A  certain  nmnber  of  cases  get  well  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances ;  the  great  majority  die  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  save  them.  Innumerable  drugs  have  been  employed, 
and,  according  to  their  several  advocates,  with  more  or  less  saeoees. 
Among  those  which  have  acquired  the  greatest  reputation  are  opium, 
mercury,  wourara,  Calabar  bean,  and  chloroform.  Many  other  medicines, 
for  the  most  part  sedatives,  have  also  been  recommended,  especially, 
perhaps,  aconite,  belladonna,  digitalis,  tobacco,  bydrooyanio  add,  ehlonl, 
and  turpentine.  By  some  authorities,  drastic  porgatives  have  been 
lauded,  by  some,  profuse  stimulation  by  means  of  ether  or  alcohol.  It  is 
important  to  know  that  tetanic  patients  can  take  large  doses  of  tiie  most 
powerful  sedative  medicines,  and  drink  large  quantities  of  alo(Aolio  bever- 
ages without  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  these  agents.  Warm 
baths,  cold  baths,  ice  to  ttie  spine,  bleeding,  division  of  the  nerves  leading 
io  the  injured  spot,  and  even  amputation  of  the  limb  or  part  on  which 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  are  measures  which  have  each  in  turn  been 
adopted  and  abandoned. 

As  regards  general  rules  of  treatment  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
Sir  T.  Watson's  words.  He  says : — '  Since  any,  the  smallest,  movement 
or  impression  made  upon  the  surface,  or  upon  the  senses,  will  bring  on 
the  severer  degrees  of  spasm,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  protect  the 
patient  against  those  sources  of  trouble,  so  sure  to  aggravate  his  sufferings, 
and  so  likely  to  augment  his  danger.  Hence,  if  blood-letting  should  be 
thought  advisable,  it  should  be  done  early,  sufiSciently,  and  once  for  alL' 
'The  same  remark  applies  to  the  frequent  use  of  purgatives.  The  boweli 
should  be  well  cleared  in  the  onset,  and  then  let  alone.  The  patient 
should  Ue  in  a  darkened  room,  from  which  noise  also  should,  as  much 
as  possible,  be  excluded.  He  should  not  be  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  friends  or  attendants.  He  should  be  enjoined  to  speak,  to  move,  to 
swallow,  as  seldom  as  he  can.  In  the  severe  traumatic  cases,  the  nerre, 
in  my  judgment,  should  be  promptly  divided,  and  as  high  up  in  its  course 
as  may  be  practicable ;  and  in  all  cases,  there  being  no  special  indications 
to  the  contrary,  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  administer  wine  in  large 
doses,  and  nutriment,  than  any  particular  drug.  If  the  tendency  to 
mortal  asthenia  can  be  staved  off,  the  disturbance  of  the  excito-motoiy 
apparatus  may  perchance  subside  or  pass  away.'  The  patient's  sufferings 
may  often  be  alleviated  by  the  use  of  opium,  or  chloroform  inhalation. 


XVn.  TETANY. 


Definitwn. — ^By  tetany  is  meant  a  peculiar  affection  characterised 
mainly  by  tonic,  painful  contractions  of  certain  groups  of  muscles: 
primarily  of  the  hands  and  forearms,  but  involving  also  not  unfreqnently 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  extreniities,  and  occasionaUy  those  of  other  puts 
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-of  the  body.    The  contractions  are  of  variable  duration,  often  intermittent, 
and  bilateral. 

Caiuation. — Tetany  occurs  mainly  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen and  thirty.  It  is  by  no  means  oncommon,  however,  in  early  childhood. 
In  women  it  is  particularly  liable  to  come  on  during  pregnancy  and  laota- 
tion ;  and  in  young  children,  as  Dr.  Aberorombie '  shows,  it  has  a  clear 
association  with  rickets.  Cold  and  damp,  diarrhcsa,  and  emotional  ex- 
citement are  severally  recognised  as  important  exciting  causes.  M.  J. 
Simon  records  an  outbreak  of  tetany  in  1876  in  a  girls'  school  at  Gentilly. 
Four-  or  five-and-twenty  cases  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  five 
weeks.  The  first  few  were  attributed  to  the  influence  of  cold,  the  re- 
mainder to  involuntary  imitation. 

Symptonu  and  progress. — ^The  early  symptoms  of  tetany  are  usually 
uncomfortable  sensations  or  actual  pain  in  the  hands  and  forearms,  and 
stifbess  or  contraction  of  one  or  more  fingers,  mainly  induced  by  the 
Attempt  to  use  them.  The  disease  develops  rapidly.  When  at  its  height 
the  thumbs  are  strongly  adduoted,  while  their  terminal  joints  are  extended ; 
the  palms  of  the  hands  are  hollowed  in  consequence  of  the  approximation 
of  their  borders ;  the  fingers  are  slightly  flexed  at  the  metaoarpo-phalangeal 
joints,  but  otherwise  extended,  and  brought  together  in  the  form  of  a 
cone.  Occasionally,  the  fingers  instead  of  being  pressed  against  one 
another  are  separated ;  and  in  rare  instances  the  thumbs  are  adduoted 
and  the  fingers  flexed  over  them.  Besides  the  affection  of  the  fingers 
above  described,  the  hands  are  generally  somewhat  flexed,  and  tilted 
towards  the  ulnar  side ;  and  in  some  cases  the  forearms  are  semi-flexed, 
the  upper  arms  are  adduoted,  and  the  hands  thus  become  crossed  upon 
the  abdomen.  When  the  lower  extremities  are  involved,  the  toes  are 
strongly  flexed,  the  great  toes  occasionally  being  extended,  while  the  feet 
are  extended  on  the  legs  and  the  legs  on  the  thighs.  In  severe  cases  the 
spasms  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  to  those  of 
the  trunk,  to  the  diaphragm,  and  even  to  the  muscles  of  expression,  speech, 
and  mastication.  The  affected  muscles  are  rigid  and  painful,  and  resist 
jsassive  extension,  which  also  is  attended  with  aggravation  of  pain.  They 
resume  their  contracted  form  as  soon  as  extension  has  been  discontinued. 
The  attacks  of  spasm  are  generally  described  as  intermittent,  lasting 
severally  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time,  seldom 
longer  than  twelve  horurs,  and  separated  by  intervals  of  variable  duration, 
sometimes  of  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  weeks.  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
and  certainly  in  children,  the  spasms,  though  presenting  remissions,  are 
continuous  and  last  during  the  whole  time  of  illness.  Occasionally  fibrillar 
tremblings  of  the  affected  muscles  are  observed.  It  is  said  by  Trousseau 
that  the  spasms  relax  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  This,  however, 
was  not  so  in  the  cases  described  by  Dr.  Abercrombie.  They  continue 
(and  this  is  a  point  of  diagnostic  importance)  during  sleep.  Trousseau 
calls  attention  to  the  bat  that  during  the  intermissions  of  spasm  these 

'  On  Tetany  in  Toung  Children.    A  Theris  for  the  degree  of  MJ>.  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.    1880. 
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may  be  reindnoed  in  the  arms  and  sometiinee  in  the  legs  by  compreedon 
of  the  tnmk  arteries  or  nerves  of  the  limbs.  Another  interesting  pheno- 
menon, which  he  terms  '  facial  irritability,'  was  observed  in  the  tetany  of 
chOdren  by  Dr.  Abercrombie.  If  the  finger  be  drawn  across  the  faati 
nerve,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  of  the  same  side  contracts,  and  in  some 
cases  there  may  also  be  contraction  of  the  levator  muscle  of  the  ctnmer  of 
the  mouth  and  of  the  ala  of  the  nose.  The  phenomenon  is  often  more 
marked  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  ooeurrenoe  of  oedona, 
redness,  and  pain  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  by  any  means  general ;  but  at  any  rate,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  it  is  a  common  incident  of  the  disease  in  children.  Bheumatie 
inflammation  of  joints  is  said  to  arise  occasionally.  In  children  agun, 
as  Dr.  Abercrombie  points  out,  laryngismus  is  very  frequently  assodated 
with  tetany. 

Other  symptoms  attending  tetany  are  by  no  means  eharacteristie. 
Fever  is  seldom  present.  According  to  Erb  there  is  increase  of  electric 
excitability  in  the  peripheral  nerves  to  both  constant  and  induced  currents, 
but  not  in  the  &cial  nerves — a  point  of  some  interest  and  obscurity  taken 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Abercrombie's  observation  with  regard  to  '  fiuaal 
irritability.' 

The  course  of  tetany  presents  considerable  variety.  In  some  eases  it 
lasts  only  a  few  days ;  much  more  frequently  it  continues  for  weeks  or 
months.  But  in  the  last  case  its  continuance  is  usually  doe  to  the  occur- 
rence of  relapses.  A  few  fatal  cases  have  been  recorded :  mainly  cases  in 
which  the  affection  was. greatly  prolonged,  or  in  which  symptoms  pointing 
to  implication  of  the  medulla  oblongata  had  supervened.  The  prognooSr 
however,  on  the  whole,  is  decidedly  favourable. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — No  distinctive  or  definite  lesums 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  after  death,  to  which  the  symptoms  c^ 
tetany  can  be  referred.  Nothing  in  fact  is  known  definitely  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  That  it  does  not  depend  on  any  coarse  lesion 
of  the  central  nervous  system  is  certain.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
regard  it  as  a  so-called  '  frinotional '  disturbance  of  these  parts  (more  par- 
ticularly, no  doubt,  of  the  spinal  cord),  attended  with  increased  irritabOity. 

Trea,tment. — The  most  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  tetany  is 
to  attend  to  the  patient's  general  health.  Thus  we  have  a  hint  as  to 
treatment  if  the  disease  occurs  in  a  rickety  child,  a  woman  who  is  suck- 
ling, a  person  who  has  been  exposed  to  cold,  a  child  in  whom  there  is 
gastric  irritation,  or  a  girl  who  is  hysterical  or  has  experienced  some  power- 
ful emotional  disturbance.  In  many  cases  tonics  are  indicated.  Bromide 
of  potassium,  chloral,  and  opium  have  severally  been  strongly  reoom- 
mended.  Cold  and  warm  baths  have  been  employed  with  trivial  snooees. 
Electricity  in  its  various  forms  has  not  hitherto  been  very  efiicacioas. 
The  constant  current  is  to  be  preferred. 
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A.  Congestion  and  Anamia. 

Symptoms. — So  many  nervous  phenomena  are  commonly  referred  to 
congestion  or  anemia  of  the  nervous  centres,  that  we  can  scarcely  presume 
to  pass  these  conditions  over  in  silence.  And  indeed,  although  we  are 
disposed  to  assert  that  the  great  m^ority  of  cases  in  which  symptoms  are 
referred  to  them  in  practice  are  not  true  examples  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
it  must  be  &eely  admitted  that  congestion  and  ansBmia  of  the  brain  and 
cord  do  really  play  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  these 
organs.  Whenever  inflammation  or  other  processes  of  proliferation  are 
in  progress,  congestion  is  necessarily  present.  We  see  the  evidences  of 
former  congestion  in  the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  and  of  the  parts 
immediately  bounding  them  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  and  chronio 
insanity.  In  heart-disease,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  in  oases  in  which 
tumours  press  upon  the  large  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  during  violent 
muscular  efforts,  in  the  attacks  of  hooping-cough,  the  brain  also  becomes 
congested.  Aneemia  may  be  the  consequence  of  abundant  losses  of  blood ; 
it  may  be  due  also  to  obstruction  of  the  common  or  internal  carotid,  or  of 
one  of  the  arteries  distributed  to  the  brain.  But  in  the  majority  of  the 
above  cases,  either  the  symptoms  which  the  patient  presents  are  not  those 
commonly  attributed  to  congestion  or  anaemia,  or  the  symptoms  refarrible 
to  these  conditions  are  intermingled  and  confused  with  others  dependent 
upon  causes  of  a  different  kind. 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  various  symptoms,  which  on  theoretical 
grounds  might  be  attributed  to  cerebral  and  spinal  congestion.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point  out :  that  they  must  uecesstuily  differ 
materially  according  as  the  congestitm  is  acute  or  ohrouio,  and  according 
as  it  involves  certain  regions  of  these  organs  or  pervades  them  generally ; 
and  that  abnormal  congestion,  if  it  be  not  excessive  is  likely  to  be  attended 
ivith  exaltation  of  function,  if  it  be  excessive  is  pretty  certain  to  induce 
peirv«rnon  or  abeyance  of  function — vertigo,  headache,  delirium,  convul- 
adons,  coma,  paralysis,  muscas  and  dimness  of  sight,  noises  in  the  ears,  and 
dnlness  of  hearing.  The  effects  of  temporary  congestion  are  sometimes 
well  seen  in  attacks  of  spasmodic  cough,  such  as  attend  pertussis,  and  the 
presence  of  thoracic  aneurysms.  The  patient  becomes  livid  in  the  &ce, 
suffers  from  vertigo,  headache,  musoss,  and  noises  in  the  ears,  and  pre- 
sently beo(»ues  momentarily  insensible,  with  probably  some  convulsive 
twitohings  or  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs  and  of  those  of 
expression. 

The  symptoms  referrible  to  anemia,  equally  with  those  due  to  con> 
gestion,  vary  according  as  the  anemia  is  general  or  partial,  acute  or 
ohronie,  slight  or  extreme.  Moreover,  they  are  very  mudi  of  the  same 
land  as  those  which  attend  congestion.  Thus,  in  cases  in  which  the 
sai^y  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  suddenly  interrupted  either  by  obstruction 
ot  one  or  more  of  the  arteries  supplying  it,  or  by  temporary  arrest  of  the 
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heart's  action,  or  by  copioos  loss  of  blood,  insensibility  and  ccmynlaaDa 
frequently  ensue ;  and  again,  upon  anaemia  more  slowly  prodnced,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  delirium  resembling  that  of  chronic  alcoholism,  or  for 
acute  mania,  or  for  apoplectic  symptoms  to  supervene. 

In  many  of  the  cases  in  which  cerebral  anmmia  or  congestion  has  heai 
diagnosed  during  life,  the  condition  of  the  brain  appears  post  morton  to 
have  been  perfectly  healthy ;  and  in  some  there  has  been  fonnd,  from  no 
obvious  cause,  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  or  subarachnoid 
tissue.  Hence  it  is  possible  that,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  the  symptoms 
referred  to  congestion  or  ansmia  may  really  have  been  immediately  due 
to  the  presence  of  serous  effdsion.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  in  some  cases 
they  may  have  been  due  to  the  effects  of  undetected  poisonoos  mattos  in 
the  blood.  Without  venturing  to  decide  upon  what  conditions  of  the 
brain  each  of  them  depends,  we  shall  proceed  very  briefly  to  discuss  two 
or  three  so-called  functional  disorders  of  this  organ,  which  appear  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  affections  we  are  now  considering. 

1.  Delirium  tremens. — We  have  already  (page  604)  fully  described  this 
affection  as  it  occurs  in  drunkards ;  but  it  occurs  also,  thongh  much  less 
frequently,  independently  of  alcoholism,  and  indeed  in  persons  of  abste- 
mious habits,  sometimes  as  a  consequence  of  severe  injury  {delirkim  ira*- 
maticum),  sometimes  as  a  result  of  long-continued  mental  anxiety.  The 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease  are  identical  in  all  these  cases,  and 
need  not  again  be  detailed. 

2.  Insanity. — Various  forms  of  insanity,  especially  perhaps  mania,  me- 
lancholia, and  dementia,  are  apt  to  come  on  during  convalescence  from  acute 
febrile  diseases,  and  after  profuse  hemorrhages.  Their  symptoms  are  in  no 
way  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  same  forms  of  insanity  ooeairing 
under  other  conditions.    They  generally,  however,  end  in  recovery. 

8.  Eclampsia. — The  oonviilsive  attacks  which  may  attend  these  c(»i- 
ditions  vary  from  mere  momentary  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs 
or  face,  or  some  other  limited  part  of  the  body,  attended  with  monoentaiy 
loss  of  consciousness,  to  epileptiform  seizures  of  the  most  violent  kind. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  attacks  themselves  by  which  they  ue 
distinguishable  from  those  of  true  epilepsy.  The  differential  diagnosis 
must  rest  upon  the  associated  phenomena  of  the  case,  and  upon  its  history 
uid  progress. 

4.  Apoplexy  and  paralysis. — The  apoplectic  attacks  which  ttppefuto 
be  due  to  merely  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain  have  in  many  respects 
a  close  resemblance  to  those  which  are  the  result  of  hemorrhage.  Their 
onset  is  sometimes  sudden  ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  gradual,  the  patient 
becoming  drowsy,  then  semi-comatose,  and  finally,  perhaps  after  ranis- 
sions,  passing  into  a  state  of  complete  stupor.  When  the  apoplectic 
condition  is  fully  established,  the  patient  is  absolutely  insoisible;  hb 
pupils  are  probably  dilated  and  inactive  to  light ;  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
deglutition  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  his  breathing  is  probably  explosive 
or  stertorous ;  his  arms  and  legs  are  motionless  and  flaccid ;  he  has  no 
control  over  his  emunctories ;  and  his  urine  is  retained.    The  phencmiena 
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Toaj,  however,  be  as  varied  as  those  due  to  sanguineons  effasion  ;  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  may  not  &il 
in  certain  cases,  or  be  replaced  by  others.  Especially  it  mnst  be  recol- 
lected :  that  partial  or  general  convtdsions  may  occur ;  that  the  limbs, 
instead  of  being  flaccid,  may  be  rigid ;  and,  indeed,  that  there  may  be 
distinct  hemiplegia.  The  main  distinctions  between  functional  apoplexy 
and  that  from  effusion  of  blood  reside  in  their  nsnally  different  modes  of 
onset ;  in  the  paralysis,  which  in  functional  apoplexy  is  mostly  general 
and  attended  with  flaccidity ;  in  the  pulse,  which  is  usually  accelerated 
in  the  affection  now  under  consideration  ;  and  in  the  temperature,  which 
here  generally  rises  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  whereas  in 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  for  some  hours  at  least,  it  usually  falls. 

These  comatose  attacks  are  not  limited  to  elderly  persons ;  they  are 
consequences  of  lateral  and  disseminated  sclerosis,  and  especially  of  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane ;  and  affections  not  clearly  distinguishable  from 
them  are  occasionally  observed  in  young  children,  in  whom  they  simulate 
the  phenomena  of  meningitis. 

In  coimection  with  the  apoplectic  attacks,  and  occasionally  indepen- 
■dently  of  them,  hemipl^c  and  other  paralyses  may  occur.  Affections  of 
the  sensory  nerves  also  may  supervene  ;  and  the  patient  may  have  dimness 
or  loss  of  vision,  or  analogous  conditions  involving  the  sense  of  hearing. 

It  need  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  said :  that  in  each  of  the  above  cases  the 
progress  of  the  affection  may  closely  simulate  that  of  the  malady  which  in 
its  symptomatic  phenomena  it  most  closely  resembles  ;  that  in  many  in- 
stances complete  recovery  takes  place  within  a  shorter  or  longer  time ;  that 
in  some  instances  relapses  occur  after  such  recovery ;  that  in  some  per- 
manent mental  defect  or  paralysis  follows ;  and  that  not  nnfrequently 
death  ensues. 

Treatment. — It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  these  various  functional  disturbances.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  treatment  should  no  doubt  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  affections  which 
they  resemble.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  be 
traceable  in  any  degree  to  loss  of  blood,  to  want  of  food,  or  to  anaemia, 
however  produced,  it  becomes  essential  to  support  the  patient's  strength 
bj  food  and  tonics. 

B.  Sunstroke.    {Coup  de  Soleil.    Calenture.    Insolatio.) 

Definition. — By  the  term  '  sunstroke  *  is  usually  implied  a  more  or  less 
Budden  attack  of  unconsciousness,  occurring  in  persons  exposed,  under  ad- 
verse conditions,  to  high  temperature.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
more  than  one  affection  is  included  under  this  name. 

Cautation. — Sunstroke  appears  to  result  from  prolonged  exposure  to 
intense  heat,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  be  at  the  same  time  damp  and 
impure,  and  the  patient  exhausted  by  long-continued  over-exertion,  and 
the  wearing  of  clothes  and  accoutrements  which  impede  the  free  action  of 
his  respiratory  muscles.  It  often  occurs,  especially  in  tropical  climates, 
from  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  it  is  common  also  even 
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in  the  night-time  among  persons  who  are  subjected  to  intenae  beat  in 
dose,  over-crowded,  and  ill-ventilated  barracks,  houses,  or  ships.  Sddiera 
engaged  in  long  and  toilsome  marches  under  the  glare  of  a  tropical  son 
are  especially  liable  to  suffer. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Sunstroke  is  sometimes  sudden  in  its  ona^r 
but  is  more  frequently  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms.  In  the  btmet 
case,  the  patient,  who  is  probably  engaged  in  some  laborious  ocoupstkni 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  suddenly  fedls  down  inseasible  and  collapsed, 
with  pale,  cold,  moist  skin,  gasping  respiration  and  extreme  fieeblenesBud 
rapidity  of  pulse.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  these  cases,  equally  with 
those  next  to  be  considered,  the  internal  temperature  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  is  above  the  normal.  Death  under  these  circumstanoea  not  unlin- 
quently  takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  or  even  quite  suddenly. 

The  premonitory  or  early  symptoms  of  the  other  variety  of  the  affection 
comprise,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  great  sense  of  weariness  and  pros- 
tration, vertigo,  nausea,  dryness  and  heat  of  sldn,  tendency  to  freqamt 
micturition  or  even  incontinence  of  urine,  and  restlessness  or  sleepless- 
ness. The  actual  attack  is  sometimes  ushered  in  with  drowsiness  and 
the  patient  lays  himself  down  to  rest  or  sleep ;  in  other  cases  he  is  seized 
with  momentary  delirium  or  mania,  more  rarely  with  ocmvalsions.  Under 
any  circumstances  the  patient  rapidly  becomes  comatose  or  apoplectic, 
and  then  presents  most  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  this  oondition.  He 
lies  perfectly  insensible ;  his  pupils  are  contracted  and  unaffected  by  light, 
his  oonjunctivte  injected;  he  breathes  rapidly,  noisily,  and  sometiines 
stertorously ;  his  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  weak,  and  often  irregular ;  hit 
face  is  pallid ;  and  his  skin  intensely  hot.  In  some  instances  the  patient 
remains  quiet  during  his  comatose  oondition ;  in  others  he  is  attacked 
with  local  or  general  convulsions.  If  death  take  place  it  is  rarely  delayed 
beyond  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

The  mortality  from  sunstroke  is  very  heavy,  exceeding  40  per  cent 
Recovery  is  sometimes  sudden  and  complete ;  but  it  is  more  commonlj 
slow,  and  attended  for  some  few  days  by  feebleness  of  the  heart's  aeti<m  and 
oppressed  breathing,  and  is  then  not  unfrequently  followed  by  consequences 
of  more  or  less  importance,  such  as  headache,  chorea- like  aiBTeotions  of  tite 
muscles,  epilepsy,  and  some  degree  of  mental  imbecility.  These  seqnefai 
may  be  permanent. 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. — In  most  cases  of  fatal  sunstroke  the 
blood  is  found  to  have  remained  nncoagnlated ;  the  lungs  are  intensely  om- 
gested,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  loaded  with  blood ;  further,  there 
is  generally  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  The  proximate  eanse 
of  the  disease  is  uncertain.  By  some  it  is  considered  that  the  symptons 
are  due  to  the  circulation  of  poisonous  matters  in  the  blood.  It  is  suggested 
by  Dr.  G.  Johnson  that  the  intense  heat  of  the  body  is  attended  with 
dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and 
asphyxia,  upon  which  the  other  phenomena  of  the  dis^we  presently  super- 
vene. The  first  symptoms,  however,  in  many  cases,  are  those  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  in  all  coma  rapidly  comes  on  with  involvement  of  those 
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organs,  especially,  which  are  in  relation  with  the  pnenmogastric  nerves. 
The  symptoms  differ  indeed  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  the  typical 
■apoplectic  state ;  and  it  is  difficult  therefore  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
primarily  cerebral. 

Treatment.— laddaa  practitioners  are  nnanimous  as  to  the  danger  of 
bleeding  in  these  cases,  and  are  equally  unanimous  with  respect  to  the 
-value  of  the  odd  douche,  or  of  cold  applied  in  other  forms.  Especially  it 
■seems  advisable  to  apply  cold  to  the  head.  Subsequently,  if  consciousness 
■do  not  return,  the  head  may  be  shaven,  and  counter-irritants  used.  The 
bowels  should  be  made  to  act,  but  not  violently  purged.  Chnerally, 
also,  it  is  better  to  give  nourishment  and  diffusible  stimulants  than  to 
deplete. 

XIX.  MEGBIM.     [Migraine.    Hemicrania.    Sick-headache.) 

Definition. — ^A  form  of  headache,  for  the  most  part  circumscribed, 
ooming  on  in  paroxysms,  and  frequently  attended  with  sickness,  affection 
of  sight,  and  other  nervous  phenomena. 

Causation. — Megrim  appears  in  a  large  number  of  cases  to  be  an 
hereditary  disease ;  and,  when  of  distinctly  hereditary  origin,  not  unfre- 
quently  commences  during  the  period  of  the  second  dentition,  from  which 
age  up  to  thirty  it  usually  first  declares  itself.  It  rarely  commences  after 
thirty,  and  generally,  even  in  those  who  are  liable  to  it,  subsides  with 
advance  of  years.  Patients  do  not  often  suffer  from  it  after  fifty.  Femalds 
are  somewhat  more  prone  to  it  than  males.  The  determining  causes  of 
the  attack  are  very  various.  Amongst  the  most  oonmion  of  them  are,  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestive  organs,  such  as  may  arise  from  over-feeding  or 
prolonged  abstinence,  uterine  disorders  and  the  catamenial  period,  sus- 
tained mental  labour  or  excitement,  emotional  disturbance,  bodily  fatigue 
or  want  of  exercise,  insufficient  or  over-abundant  sleep,  overcrowded  rooms, 
foul  air,  and  meteorological  conditions;  and,  besides  these,  impressions 
upon  the  senses,  such  as  are  produced  by  glaring  lights,  rapid  successions 
of  objects  presented  to  the  eye,  loud  or  discordant  noises,  strong  odours, 
and  offensive  smells.  Megrim,  or  a  condition  undistinguishable  from  it, 
may  arise  also  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  catarrh,  or  be  induced  by 
exposure  of  the  head  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  by  malaria. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — In  the  simplest  and  most  common  form  of 
megrim,  the  patient  is  attacked,  more  or  less  suddenly,  with  duU  pain, 
usually  referred  to  a  limited  sur&ce  immediately  over  the  eye  or  in  the 
temple.  This  gradually  extends  in  area,  and  becomes  mOre  intense,  but 
nsnally  still  remains  limited  to  one  side  of  the  head.  It  varies  in  intensity 
from  lime  to  time,  is  for  the  most  part  aching,  bat  is  not  imfrequently 
attended  with  sudden  shootings,  and  generally  with  throbbing,  which  is 
always  greatly  increased  by  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  It  often  involves 
the  eye ;  and  this,  together  with  the  scalp,  is  apt  to  become  hypertesthetic 
or  tender.  The  head  generally  is  hot,  and  the  arteries  of  the  affected 
region  manifestly  dilated.    In  many  cases  the  pain  affects  both  sides  of 
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the  bead,  although  even  then  it  is  usually  more  intense  on  one  ride  than 
the  other;  occasionally  it  attacks  the  occipital  instead  of  the  {nmtal 
region ;  and  sometimes  it  becomes  generally  diffused.  From  the  oom- 
mencement  the  patient  is  dull  and  indisposed  for  or  incapable  of  mental 
or  bodily  exertion,  and  with  the  continuance  of  the  headache  these  con- 
ditions increase  upon  him,  and  he  becomes  pale  and  chilly,  and  looks 
heavy,  dejected,  and  miserable.  Not  unfrequently  he  has  a  vague  dread, 
or  sense  of  impending  evil ;  and  especially  he  is  apt  to  experience  a 
general  feeling  of  profound  illness,  attended  with  tremulonsness,  shivering, 
and  weakness  of  the  limbs.  The  pulse  for  the  most  part  is  small  and 
weak,  and  often  slower  than  natural.  After  a  variable  time  a  sense  of 
nausea  supervenes,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  culminates  in 
vomiting,  during  the  attacks  of  which  the  headache  generally  attains  its 
greatest  degree  of  intensity.  After  the  vomiting  has  ceased  the  patient 
probably  goes  to  sleep,  and  at  the  end  of  some  hours  awakes  in  pret^ 
nearly  his  usual  condition  of  health. 

In  a  large  number  of  oases  other  symptoms  are  associated  with  those 
just  conridered,  and  then  for  the  most  part  precede  them.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  them  are  disorders  of  virion.  When  these  ooenr,  they 
are  probably  always  the  earliest  in  the  sequence  of  events;  and  they 
generally  vanish  with  the  supervention  of  headache.  They  vary  in 
character : — in  some  cases  certain  portions  of  the  retinae  become  wnjij 
insenrible,  and  if  the  central  spots  of  the  eyes  be  involved,  the  patient, 
who  probably  feels  well  in  all  other  respects,  notices  that  he  cumot  see 
the  nib  of  the  pen  with  which  he  is  writing,  or  the  letters  which  he  is 
forming,  or  that,  while  distinguishing  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  he  can- 
not see  the  face  of  the  person  at  whom  he  is  looking ;  in  some  cases  h« 
observes  a  tremulous,  vibratile  or  rotatory  movement  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  field  of  virion ;  sometimes  these  tremulous  areaa  or  spectra 
become  variously  coloured;  double  virion  sometimes  occurs.  The  patches 
of  retinal  anesthesia,  or  derangement,  appear  always  to  occupy  identical 
parts  in  both  eyes,  and  are  apt  to  vary  in  shape  from  time  to  time.  The 
colouration  of  the  spectra,  when  it  occurs,  is  always  secondary. 

Other  senses  are  apt  to  suffer,  bat  on  the  whole  mnch  less  frequently 
than  right ;  and  the  phenomena  referrible  to  them,  when  associated  with 
ocular  derangements,  ^ways  come  on  later.  OccarionaUy  the  patient 
experiences  dea&ess  or  noises  in  the  ears,  or  loss  or  perverrion  of  taste 
or  smell ;  but  more  frequently,  perhaps,  he  is  attacked  with  numbness, 
passing  on  may  be  to  complete  anesthesia,  of  the  upper  extremity,  of  the 
half  of  the  head  and  neck  and  &ce,  and  even  of  the  parts  within  the 
mouth,  all  on  the  same  side  as  the  cephalic  pain.  This  loss  of  sensation 
is  sometimes  associated  with  muscular  paralysis.  Farther  the  cephalalgia 
is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  the  presence  of  distinct  neuralgic 
pains,  not  only  at  the  back  of  the  head,  but  in  the  back  and  ride  of  the 
neck,  and  even  in  the  shoulder  and  down  the  arm. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  patient  becomes  dull  and 
apathetic    and    incapable  of   intellectuid    exertion ;    bat  psychological 
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phsnomena  of  a'  mor«  remarkable  kind  are  apt  to  ensae.  Sometimes 
there  is  marked  mental  confusion  or  incoherence  of  thought,  sometimes 
indeed  typical  aphasia.  Drowsiness  is  very  common :  often  forming  one 
of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  attack ;  sometimes  coming  on  daring  its 
progress,  and  culminating  in  a  more  or  less  prolonged  semi-comatose  con- 
dition ;  bat  mach  more  frequently  constitating  the  termination  of  the 
Kttack. 

Megrim  begins  in  many  different  ways.  In  some  oases  it  soperreneB 
immediately  apon  exposare  to  its  exciting  caase,  as  when  the  character- 
istic  headache  attacks  the  sofferer  while  he  is  at  the  theatre,  or  at  a 
pietore  gallery,  or  daring  exposure  to  discordant  noises  or  offensive  smells, 
or  while  he  is  engaged  in  some  laborious  mental  occupation.  Not  unfre- 
quently  it  comes  on  daring  the  night,  the  patient  waking  &om  time  to 
time  with  the  consciousness  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  getting  up  with 
the  attack  well-developed ;  or  it  manifests  itself  when  he  wakes  in  the 
morning,  or  immediatdy  after  rising.  In  other  instances  it  comes  on  at 
various  times  of  the  day,  without  obvious  immediate  cause.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  headache  is  the  first  symptom.  In  many,  how- 
ever, this  is  preceded  by  some  of  the  prodromal  phenomena  above  con- 
sidered :  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  general  illness  or  of  depression 
or  dread ;  or  he  has  numbness,  or  confusion  of  thought,  or  extreme  drowsi- 
ness, or  other  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  have  been  enumerated  ; 
or  he  has  some  affection  of  vision.  It  is  carious,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  that  when  these  several  phenomena,  or  any  of  them,  manifest 
themselves,  they  almost  invariably  precede  the  headache.  The  attack 
may  be  limited  to  any  one  of  these  symptoms. 

The  duration  of  megrim  varies  for  the  most  part  between  twelve  and 
twenty-four  hours ;  it  may,  however,  last  an  hour  or  two  only  ;  and  it  may 
be  prolonged,  but  generally  by  successive  relapses,  for  several  days.  The 
gal»idence  of  the  attack  is  generally  gradual ;  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
it  is  preceded  by  vomiting ;  and  in  the  great  majority  (whether  vomiting 
have  taken  place  or  not)  the  patient  after  a  while  sinks  into  a  profound 
sleep,  from  which  he  wakes  refreshed,  and  probably  well.  Daring  con- 
valescence he  often  perspires  profusely,  and  excretes  a  large  quantity  of 
urine. 

Megrim  is  essentially  a  periodical  disease,  and  in  those  who  are  liable 
to  it  not  unfrequently  comes  on  with  more  or  less  regularity  once  a  week, 
on«e  a  fortnight,  or  once  a  month.  It  not  uncommonly,  however,  occurs 
less  regularly,  and  more  distinctly  in  response  to  certain  definite  causes  to 
which  the  patient  exposes  himsedf.  Moreover,  it  often  ceases  for  a  time 
under  various  circumstances,  such  as  pregnancy,  suckling,  and  change  of 
ail  or  occupation,  and  occasionally  is  developed  only  at  long  interviJs  in 
connection  with  special  causes  of  ill-health. 

Pathology. — Megrim  has  often  been  regarded  as  essentially  a  sym- 
ptom of  disorder  of  the  liver  or  stomach;  and  no  doubt  affections  of 
these  viscera,  but  more  particularly  of  the  stomach,  must  be  regarded 
as  some  of  its  exciting  causes.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attacks  so 
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frequently  arise  independoitly  of  any  morbid  oondition  of  the 
organs  that  we  are  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  its  eesoitial  seat.  It 
has  latterly  been  referred  to  disorder  of  the  cerebral  circulation  doe  to 
the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the  vessels  of  the  part  wapfoiei 
to  be  implicated.  Dr.  Latham  believes  that  its  primary  caoae  is  some 
affection  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  in  virtae  of  which  the  vessels  beeome 
contracted  and  the  tissues  anffimic ;  and  that  it  is  to  anrnmia  thus  pro- 
duced of  the  central  nervous  orguis  that  the  defects  ai  vision  and  other 
early  phenomena  are  due.  And  he  refers  the  headache,  which  is 
generally  if  not  always  attended  with  manifest  dilataticm  and  throbbing 
of  the  temporal  arteries,  to  secondary  hypenemia.  Dr.  liveiiig,  however, 
points  out  that  even  if,  as  seems  not  improbable,  some  oi  the  x^enomena 
are  referrible  to  anaemia  and  hyperiemia,  there  must  still  be  some  ante, 
cedent  cause  to  which  the  vaso-motor  affection  itself  is  due.  And  he 
contends  that  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  depend  on  the  irregular 
accumulation  and  discharge  of  nerve-force;  that  the  immediate  ante- 
cedent of  the  attack  is  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  gradnallf 
accumulating  tension  in  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  more  portienlaify 
concerned ;  and  that  the  paroxysm  itself  may  be  likened  to  a  storm.  He 
regards  the  optic  thalami  and  aU  those  parts  which  lie  between  these 
bodies  and  the  roots  of  the  vagi  as  the  seat  of  disease.  Megrim  would 
seem,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  to  have  a  close  pathological  relation 
with  epilepsy.     The  diseases  do  not,  however,  pass  into  one  anoth^. 

Treatment. — ^In  the  first  place  it  is  importuit  for  the  patient  to  avoid 
those  conditions  to  which  his  attacks  seem  to  be  traceable ;  it  is  eepedally 
important  also  for  him  to  live  wholesomely,  to  avoid  gastro-inteetinil 
distxurbance,  to  take  plenty  of  exercise,  to  inhale  the  fresh  healthy  air  of 
the  country,  and  to  re&ain  from  too  prolonged  or  intense  mental  labour, 
worry,  or  excitement.  Various  remedies  are  employed,  reputedly  with 
success,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  attacks  of  megrim  :  among  oAen, 
iron,  zinc,  arsenic,  iodide,  bromide  and  chloride  of  potassium,  quinine, 
strychnia,  belladonna,  hyosoyamus,  and  valerian.  During  the  paroxysmi 
nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  complete  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  in  t 
darkened  and  perfectly  quiet  room.  Belief  may  often  be  afforded,  how- 
ever, by  the  administration  of  strong  tea  or  coffee,  or  of  caffeine,  thdne, 
guarana  or  croton  chloral.  Occasionally  a  fall  dose  of  brandy,  amTnnnia, 
or  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies  benefits  the  patient.  Evaporating  lotifms, 
belladonna,  or  aconite  locally  applied  is  often  of  great  service.  l%e 
aconitia  ointment  is  especially  valuable  in  many  cases  in  warding  off  or 
subduing  the  headache.  But  local  measures,  although  they  relieve  pain, 
do  not  prevent  or  curtail  the  other  phenomena  of  the  attack.  The  head- 
ache may  sometimes  also  be  soothed  by  pressure  upon  the  carotid  at 
temporal  artery  of  the  affected  side. 
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XX.  M&NlfeEE'B  DISEASE.     (Aural  VerHgo.) 

Definition. — ^A  disease  characterised  by  sudden  attacks  of  vertigo  in 
connection  ^th  lesions  of  the  semicircular  canals. 

Causation  and  pathology. — Experiments  performed  on  the  lower 
animals,  in  the  first  instance  by  Flourens  and  subsequently  by  other 
obeerrers,  have  distinctly  proved  that  injury  of  the  semicircular  canals  is 
followed  by  vertiginous  movements,  which  have  some  definite  relation  to 
the  particular  canal  operated  upon.  To  this  subject  attention  has  already 
been  directed.  It  was  M.  M^ni^re,  however,  who  first,  in  the  year  1861, 
recognised  and  described  the  phenomena  due  to  disease  of  these  organs  in 
the  human  being. 

Many  cases  have  now  been  recorded  in  which  the  group  of  symptoms 
presently  to  be  considered  has  been  found  associated  with  impairment  of 
hearing ;  and  in  several  of  them  post-mortem  examination  has  revealed 
the  presence  of  inflammatory  exudation  strictly  limited  to  the  semicircular 
oanals.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  similar  effects  may 
be  produced  indirectly  in  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  or  other  neighbouring 
parts,  by  the  pressure  which  is  apt  to  be  exerted  upon  the  contents  of  the 
labyrintii,  and  through  them  on  the  semicircular  canals.  Hence  they  may 
result  from  catarrh,  and  complicate  ordinary  forms  of  otitis. 

Symptoms  and  progress. — The  specific  phenomena  of  M4nidre'8  disease 
are  sometimes  preceded  by  dea&ess,  earache,  and  other  indications  of 
aural  mischief.  But  in  a  considerable  number  of  oases  they  manifest 
themselves  without  any  such  prodromata.  The  patient  is  suddenly 
attacked  with  noises  in  his  ears,  or  in  one  of  bis  ears,  and  a  feeling  of 
vertigo — symptoms  which  are  attended  with  &intness,  pallor,  perspiration, 
nausea,  and  probably  actual  vomiting.  The  attack  is  of  short  duration, 
sometimes  lasting  two  or  three  seconds  only ;  and  usually  the  recovery 
of  the  patient  from  it  is  for  a  time  complete. 

The  noise,  as  above  stated,  is  sometimes  referred  to  one  ear  only, 
sometimes  to  both  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  generally  more  pronounced 
on  one  side  than  the  other.  It  differs  in  intensity  in  different  cases,  and 
is  variously  described  as  buzzing,  humming,  whistling,  or  singing,  and  is 
likened  sometimes  to  the  puffing  of  a  steam-engine,  sometimes  to  a  sudden 
explosion.  The  sense  of  vertigo  varies  in  severity  and  duration ;  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  mere  momentary  feeling  of  giddiness,  or  a  feebler  bat 
more  prolcHiged  sensation  of  swimming  in  the  head  which  resembles  that 
attending  sea- sickness ;  in  some  cases  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  thrown  forwards,  backwards  or  laterally,  or  rotated,  and  he 
staggers  or  foils  in  the  direction  which  corresponds  with  his  sensation, 
clutching  at  neighbouring  objects  for  support,  or  actually  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  attack  is  always  attended  with  a  sense  of  anxiety  or  alarm 
and  faintnesB.  The  latter  condition  may  reveal  itself  by  momentary 
pallor,  prascordial  anxiety,  and  failure  of  cardiac  action,  or  by  all  the 
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ordinary  signs  of  well-marked  syncope,  followed  by  sweating,  and  extreme 
rapidity  and  feebleness  of  pulse.  A  feeling  of  naosea  is  probably  always 
present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  bat  not  onfirequently  vamitiiig  ensues, 
and  with  its  occurrence  the  attack  nsnally  comes  to  a  dose. 

The  vertiginons  seizure,  however  severe  it  may  be,  is  never  attoided 
with  actnal  loss  of  consciousness;  and  there  is  never  any  oonvnlave 
movement,  paralysis,  implication  of  speech,  squinting,  sensatiom  which 
can  be  likened  to  the  epileptic  aura,  or  indeed  any  phenomena,  beyraid 
those  above  described  as  constituting  the  attack,  which  in  any  sense 
point  to  the  presence  of  cerebral  mischief.    Headache  even  is  xmboqaeai. 

The  fits  come  on  in  the  first  instance  at  irregular  and  ^obaUy 
distant  intervals ;  but  they  tend  gradually  to  mereaae  in  firequoioy  and 
to  approach  one  another ;  and  sooner  or  later,  probably,  a  time  aizivea 
when  the  patient,  though  still  suffering  from  frequent  furonjsaa,  is 
never  free  from  some  degree  oi  vertigo. 

The  noises  in  the  ear  whidi  attend  the  early  attacks  of  vertigo  are 
not  necessarily  associated  with  dea&ess ;  indeed,  sometimes  hearing  is 
pretematnrally  acute,  and  discordant  or  loud  noises  are  peculiarly  painfiil 
to  the  patient.  Occasionally  the  range  of  audition  becomes  contracted. 
At  this  time  also  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  no  affection  oi  hearing 
is  observable  between  the  attacks.  But  by  degrees  the  noises  in  the  ear 
become  constant,  though  still  undergoing  exacerbation  when  the  ptoo^sms 
occur ;  and  the  sense  of  hearing  grows  gradually  more  obtuse,  until  ulti- 
mately absolute  deafiiess  of  the  affected  ear  probably  ensues.  It  is  cnriona 
that,  with  the  supervention  of  absolute  dea&iess,  not  only  do  the  paroxysmal 
attacks  generally  cease,  but  with  them  the  continuous  sense  of  giddiness 
which  had  probably  also  been  present. 

Slight  and  momentary  attacks  of  giddiness,  essentially  resembling 
those  above  described,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  connection  with 
various  temporary  or  permanent  affection»of  the  middle  ear,  and  are  then 
frequently  induced  immediately  by  loud  or  discordant  noises,  or  by  other 
powerful  impressions  on  the  senses.  In  such  cases,  however,  complete 
recovery  may  be  anticipated,  and  the  disease  seldom  takes  the  course 
above  sketched. 

Treatment. — It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  f<»  the  treatment  of 
M^ni^re's  disease.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ver- 
tiginous attacks  are  relieved,  though  not  prevented,  by  lying  down,  and 
in  many  cases  by  carefully  protecting  the  patient  from  all  noises  and  other 
such  influences.  Further,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  syn^toms  dapeod. 
on  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  accessible  parts  of  the  ear,  treatmoit 
directed  to  these  parts  should  be  employed. 
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XXI.  LOCAL   PABALYSES. 
A.  Paralysis  of  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth,  or  Oculo-motor  Nerves. 

Causation. — Paralysis  of  these  nerves  is  probably  always  the  con- 
sequence of  some  lesion  inTolvlng  them  either  at  their  origin  or  in  some 
part  of  their  coarse.  Among  such  lesions  may  be  named  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  base  of  the  skull  or  contiguous  parts  of  the  brain ;  tubercle, 
carcinoma,  or  other  forms  of  morbid  growth,  or  inflammatory  exudation, 
occupying  the  same  situations ;  tumours  or  accumulations  of  fluid  or 
blood  situated  in  the  superincumbent  brain- substance,  and  causing 
pressure;  and  aneurysms  or  tumours  in  the  course  of  the  cavernous 
sinuses.  Oculo-motor  palsy  is  common  in  locomotor  ataxy,  and  is  the 
essence  of  ophthalmoplegia  externa. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — In  order  to  determine  the  situation  of 
lesions  causing  the  various  oculo-motor  paralyses,  and  to  distinguish 
the  paralyses  due  to  individual  nerves,  it  is  essential,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  relations  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves  at  their 
origin  and  in  the  various  parts  of  their  course ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  normal  actions  of  the  muscles  which 
they  supply. 

In  reference  to  the  anatomical  point,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind :  that 
the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  are  in  close  relation  with  one 
another  in  the  floor  of  the  iter,  and  that  ^ 

the  sixth  arises  in  common  with  the  facial, 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  that 
the  muscles  suppUed  by  these  nerves  are 
seven  in  number,  namely,  the  levator 
palpebrs  superioris,  the  four  recti,  and 
the  two  obliqui ;  and  that  of  these  the 
external  rectus  is  supplied  by  the  sixth 
alone,  the  superior  obUque  by  the  fourth  , 
alone,  and  all  the  other  muscles  by 
branches  of  the  third. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  six  in 
number,  and  arranged  in  antagonistic  pairs,  Horixoiit«i.eotioir<JM«ft*' 

a,  Antero-p 

tnuMTeaecu 

of  rotetion  for  moTementt  effected  by  tapo- 

rior  Bod  inferior  recti ;  o  o,  fixed  axli  of 

rotation  for  morementa  effected  by  obliqui 


eye  wea  from  above. 

-poeterior  diameter  of  eye ;  t  b, 
diameter  of  eye ;  r  r,  flzed  axil 


which  severally  rotate  the  eyeball  in  oppo 

site  directions  upon  an  axis  perpendicular 

to  the  plane  in  which  they  respectivdy  act, 

and  passing  as  nearly  as  possible  through 

the  central  point  of  the  globe  of  the  eye 

internal  and  external  recti,  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  and  the  superior 

and  infarior  obUqni.    And  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball  which  cor- 

respond  to  them  (see  fig.  106)  are  (supposing  the  left  eye  to  be  under 

consideration,  and  its  line  of  vision  to  be  fixed  directly  forwards) : — ^for 


These  several  pairs  are  the 
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the  external  and  internal  recti,  a  vertical  strai^t  line  passing  thnmg^  ike 
centre  of  the  eye;  for  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  a  horizontal  straight 
line  (r  r)  passing  obUqnely  through  the  centre  so  that  its  nasal  extremitj 
is  a  little  in  advance  of  its  temporal  extremity,  and  forming  an  angle  of 
about  70°  with  the  line  of  vision ;  for  the  obliqui,  another  horizontal 
straight  line  (o  o)  passing  also  obUqaely  through  the  centre,  bat  in  saxh 
a  direction  that  it  makes  an  ang^e  of  86°  only  with  the  line  of  viaicm — its 
temporal  extremity  being  just  a  little  beyond  the  cater  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and  its  na>sal  extremity  towards  tiie  back  of  the  eye,  a  little  in- 
ternal to  the  optic  disc. 

It  may  be  assomed  as  sofBciently  aoeoiate  for  all  practical  poipoees : 
that  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  globular ;  that  it  is  lodged  in  a  socket  bonnded 
by  &t,  connective  tissue,  and  membrane,  in  which  it  moves  as  the  head 
of  the  fiemor  moves  in  the  cotyloid  cavity ;  that  its  centre  of  rotatioa  is 
the  actual  centre  of  the  eye ;  and  farther,  as  Helmholtz  ahows,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  fixed  origins  of  the  oculo-motor  muscles,  and  their 
broad  insertions,  the  three  axes  of  rotation  which  have  been  indicated 
remain  unalterable  in  their  relation  to  the  fixed  points  of  the  orbit,  no 
matter  how  much  the  line  of  vision — ^the  line  in  which  the  eye  is  looking — 
becomes  altered. 

It  foUows  (see  fig.  106)  from  the  above  considerations :  first,  that  the 
internal  and  external  recti  always  caose  the  cornea  to  revolve  aroand  a 

vertical  axis,  to  move  therefore  either  in  a 

horizontal  equatorial  line,  or  in  proporticm 

as  it  is  elevated  or  depressed  below  this  line 

in  the  arcs  of  smaller  and  smaller  p«i.r*ll«»l 

*  circles ;  second,  that  the  superior  and  inferior 

recti   always  cause    the   cornea  to   revolve 

around  the  oblique  horizontal  axis,  vriiose 

position  has  already  been  defined,  and  henee 

in  the  arcs  of  circles  which  are  parallel  to 

a  vertical  equatorial  section  of  the  eyeball, 

Pio.  m  left  <Tei»ii  wjth  iti.  and  ^a^e  through  or  near  the  outer  margin  of 

pnpu  seen  trom  the  front.  the .  comea   (as  the  eye  looks  directly  fcr- 

0,  Anterior  poi*  of  axil  of  rotation  for  wards)  in  front,  and  the  inner  marsin  of  the 

obliqui;  r, anterior  pole  of  axil  of  nv         ,.      ,.       ,     i_-    ji  ii_    j.  i,         ■     ,        .         •■  •  , 

tatlon  tor  nperior  and  Inferior  recti;    OptlC  OISC  Demna,  SO  that  the  Circles  tO  whicfa 

rotation  for*  intamiii''and  external  thesc  arcs  belong  become  Smaller  and  smalla 
_'**'•     ^    ,  ,  ,       .     from  the  outer  to  the  inner  canthuB  of  the  eye. 

The  concentric  clrclci  around  o  and  »■  .  .  •'    ' 

reipeotiTeiyiDdisatetbedinotionand  and  the  mfluenoe  of  the  recti  m  causing  verti- 

amoontot  moTementof  thedlSerent         .  i.       e  1.1.  t-      1 

paruof  tbegiobednetotheantionot  cal  movements  Of  tns  comea  correspondmgly 
J^°^S^"t^tortSl.Saito2  diminished ;  third,  that  the  obhqui  always 
meS;a"^SS?«.rJS!taSr *^  °""-  <»^  tl»e  "o^ea  to  revolve  around  the  oblique 

horizontal  axis  which  has  been  referred  to 
these  muscles,  and  hence  in  the  arcs  of  circles  which  are  parallel  to  a  vertical 
equatorial  section  of  the  eyeball,  made  through  or  near  the  irmer  canthus; 
the  circles,  to  which  these  arcs  correspond,  commencing  in  a  point  a 
little  outside  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea,  become  larger  and  larger 
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mnscles  npon  the  oomea  varies  from  the  production  of  siinple  rotation, 
when  the  eye  looks  outwards,  to  equatorial  amplitude  of  movement  when 
the  eye  is  directed  towards  the  inner  canthus.  It  follows,  farther,  that 
while  all  horizontal  consensual  movements  of  the  two  eyes  can  be  effected 
by  means  of  the  inner  and  outer  recti  only,  all  vertical  consensual  move- 
ments require  the  co-operation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  and 
obliqui. 

Paralytic  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  attended  for  the 
most  part  with  squinting  and  double  vision — IJie  direction  and  character 
of  the  squint  being  different  for  each  muscle  affected,  and  the  position  of 
the  object,  as  seen  by  the  squinting  eye  in  relation  to  that  seen  by  the 
normal  eye,  being  either  internal  or  external  to  it,  above  or  belov  it,  or 
tilted.  The  existence  of  double  vision  is  sometimes  not  recognised  by  the 
patient  when  the  axes  of  his  eyes  diverge  very  widely;  moreover,  the 
double  image  tends  to  merge  into  one,  and  the  squint  to  become  nnap- 
parent,  in  proportion  as  the  patient  turns  his  sound  eye  in  the  direction 
towards  which  the  squinting  eye  inclines. 

In  testing  the  eyes  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  existence  of 
double  vision  and  the  peculiari-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ties  it  may  present,  it  is  generally 
convenient  to  place  a  coloured 
glass  before  one  of  them,  in  order 
that  the  patient  may  be  able  to 
distinguish  and  indicate  by  their 
respective  colours  the  two  images 
which  he  sees. 

Assuming  the  left  eye  to  be 
affected,  the  following  would 
seem  to  be  the  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  its  several  muscles 
taken  singly : — 

Internal  reetua. — Outward 
squint.  Displacement  of  &lse 
image  in  horizontal  line,  to  pa- 
tient's right.  Image  not  tilted. 
(See  fig.  107.)  ""-i"-  rm.vs. 

External  rectus.  —  Inward 
squint.  Displacement  of  &lse 
image  in  horizontal  line,  to  pa- 
tient's left.  Image  not  tOted. 
(See  fig.  106.) 

Superior  rectus. — Downward 
squint.     Displacement  of  false 

image    upwards.     Elevation  of  ^''»'*XX«dS*oJSftw^K*'''^'^ 
pupil  above  horizontal  line  ef- 
fected solely  by  inferior  oblique ;  its  upward  movement,  therefore,  is  in 


no.  lu. 
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a  carve  directed  upwards  and  to  the  left ;  it  is  ample  when  the  pupil  ia 
directed  inwards,  but,  when  the  pupil  is  directed  outwards,  oonsiBts  in  a 
mere  rotation  of  it  upon  its  axis.  Under  these  circumatanoes,  the  &]se 
image  is  tilted  to  the  patient's  right.     (See  fig.  109.) 

Inferior  obUque. — Downward  squint.  Displacement  of  false  image 
upwards.  Elevation  of  pupil  above  horizontal  line  effected  by  saponor 
rectus ;  its  upward  movement,  therefore,  is  in  a  curve,  directed  upwards 
and  to  the  right ;  it  is  most  ample  when  the  pupil  is  directed  outwards. 
The  taise  image,  when  the  pupil  s  above  the  horizontal  line,  is  tilted  to 
the  patient's  left.    (See  fig.  110.) 

Inferior  rectus. — ^Upward  squint.  Displacement  of  &l8e  image  down- 
wards. Depression  of  pupil  below  horizontal  line  accomplished  by  su- 
perior oblique.  Its  downward  movement  consequently  is  in  a  curved  line, 
directed  downwards  and  to  the  left,  being  a  mere  revolution  upon  its  axis 
when  the  eye  is  directed  outwards,  but  becoming  more  and  more  ample 
as  the  eye  turns  to  the  right.  False  image,  when  patient  is  looking 
downwards,  tilted  to  his  left.     (See  fig.  111.) 

Superior  oblique. — Upward  squint.  Displacement  of  &lse  image  down- 
wards. Depression  of  pupil  below  horizontal  line  effected  by  inferior 
rectus.  Its  downward  movement  takes  place,  therefore,  in  a  curved  line 
directed  downwards  and  to  the  right,  the  movement  being  most  ample 
when  the  eye  is  directed  outwards,  least  ample  when  it  looks  inwards. 
When  the  pupil  is  below  the  horizontal  line,  the  £sdse  image  is  tilted  to 
the  patient's  right.     (See  fig.  112.) 

It  does  not  generally  happen,  however,  that  one  muscle  only  is  affected, 
unless  it  be  the  external  rectus,  or  that  when  two  or  three  muscles  are 
involved  they  are  completely  paralysed;  and  consequently  it  is  often 
difScult  to  determine  the  respective  shares  which  different  muscles  take 
in  oculo-motor  paralysis.  Paralysis  of  the  third  pair  very  ficequentiy 
causes  ptosis,  together  with  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupil.  When 
the  oculo-motor  branches  of  the  third  nerve  are  aU  implicated,  the  eye 
assumes  an  external  squint,  and  the  pupil  is  commonly  directed  a  UtUe 
downwards.  Paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair  is  not  unfrequently  bilateral, 
probably  because,  from  the  long  course  which  these  nerves  take  along  the 
floor  of  the  skull,  and  from  their  position  between  this  and  the  pons,  they 
are  peculiarly  exposed  to  pressure  and  involvement  in  intra-cranial  in- 
flammatory and  other  morbid  processes. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  must 
be  determined  by  the  opinion  we  form  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion  canang 
it.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  are  indicated  in  syphilitic  cases. 
Electricity,  applied  to  the  muscles,  is  sometimes  serviceable.  However 
it  may  be  explained,  patients  often  recover  from  these  paralyses. 

B.  Paralyeis  of  the  Fifth  Nerve. 

Catisation. — This,  like  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves,  may  be 
caused  by  various  lesions  implicating  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve  or  the 
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nerve  itself  in  some  part  of  its  course.  It  ia  most  commonly  of  syphilitic 
origin. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  nerve  may  be  implicated  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  affection  may  be  limited  either  to  its 
ophthalmio,  to  its  superior  maxillary,  or  to  its  inferior  maxillary  division. 
When  the  affection  is  total,  there  is  complete  anaesthesia  of  all  tiiose  parts 
to  which  the  nerve  is  distribated,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  paralysis 
of  all  the  muscles  of  mastication  which  it  supplies.  The  loss  of  sensation 
involves  the  anterior  half  of  one  side  of  the  head  and  face  as  far  back  as 
the  ear,  inclusive  of  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  and  eyelids,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  hps,  cheek,  gums,  and  palate,  the  tongue  (excepting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  circumvallate  papillae),  and  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  Consequently  the  conjunctiva  is  insensible  to  all  ex- 
ternal impressions,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  get  irritated  and  inflamed — 
its  irritation,  moreover,  is  unattended  with  reflex  phenomena ;  the  sense 
of  smell  is  impaired,  mainly  from  tendency  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane to  inflame,  but  partly  firom  loss  of  power  to  appreciate  impressions 
made  by  pungent  vapours  or  gases ;  the  sense  of  taste  is  annulled  in  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue ;  and,  partly  from  the  loss  of  ordinary 
sensation  in  one  half  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  mastication  becomes 
difScult  on  the  corresponding  side,  and  food  tends  to  collect  unknown 
to  the  patient  between  the  cheek  and  gums,  or  between  these  and  the 
tongue. 

The  chief  muscles  supplied  by  the  motor  portion  of  the  nerve  are  the 
temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoids.  The  temporal  closes  the  jaw,  and  at 
the  same  time  draws  it  backwards ;  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid 
also  close  the  jaw,  but  tend  to  draw  it  forwards ;  the  external  pterygoid 
co-operates  to  some  extent  with  the  last,  but  is  especially  the  muscle  by 
which  the  jaw  is  thrown  forwards.  Collectively  they  close  the  jaw,  and 
effect  the  various  horizontal  movements  of  trituration.  If  they  be  para- 
lysed, neither  the  temporal  nor  the  masseter  can  be  felt  to  harden  in 
contraction  as  does  that  of  the  healthy  side,  when  the  teeth  are  being 
firmly  closed ;  when  the  lower  jaw  is  retracted  it  is  drawn  back  obliquely 
-with  an  inclination  to  the  healthy  side ;  when  it  is  protruded,  it  is  pro- 
truded obliquely  with  an  inclination  to  the  paralysed  side.  The  last 
deformity  becomes  especially  remarkable  when  Uie  patient  opens  his 
nnonth  wide,  for  not  only  is  the  jaw  then  displaced  in  a  very  high  degree 
towards  the  paralysed  side,  but  the  oral  orifice  becomes  lopsided,  and 
the  muscles  connected  with  the  affected  side  of  the  lower  lip  appear  to 
act  more  powerfully  than  their  fellows.  The  difiSculty  of  masticating  on 
the  diseased  side  is  necessarily  largely  dependent  on  the  weakness  of  its 
muscles. 

We  have  referred  to  the  tendency  which  the  affected  side  has  to  get 
congested  and  inflamed.  These  conditions  may  supervene  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  or  nose,  or  in  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  most  com- 
monly observed,  however,  in  the  cornea,  which  is  apt  within  a  few  days  of 
the  occurrence  of  paralysis  to  become  opaque,  to  ulcerate,  and  to  slough. 
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These  nutritive  lesions  doubtless  obey  the  law  whioh  has  pieviously  beem 
considered ;  that  is,  they  occur  not  so  much  when  the  continuity  of  tiie 
nerve  is  absolutely  destroyed  as  when  the  implication  of  the  nerve  or  of 
its  nucleus  is  incomplete  and  irritative.  Under  the  same  circumstances, 
loss  of  farodic  contractility  of  the  paralysed  muscles  and  wasting  are  likely 
to  come  on  quickly. 

If  the  affection  of  the  fifth  nerve  involve  only  one  of  its  main  branches, 
the  paralytic  symptoms  will  of  course  be  limited  to  the  distribution  of 
that  branch.  Accordingly,  if  the  ophthalmic  division  be  alone  affected,  the 
ansesthesia  will  occupy  the  front  of  the  forehead,  the  upper  eyelid,  the 
conjunctiva,  and  a  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  integument  of  the 
front  of  the  nose ;  if  the  superior  maxillary  branch,  the  amesthesia  will 
involve  the  cheek,  the  lower  eyelid,  and  upper  lip,  together  with  the  side 
of  the  nose,  a  portion  of  the  temple,  the  interior  oi  the  nose,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  upper  gums,  and  palate  ;  if  the  inferior 
maxillary,  the  lateral  part  of  the  head  and  &oe,  with  the  ear,  the  lower 
lip  and  gums,  the  tongue,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication ;  if  the  motor 
portion,  the  muscles  of  mastication  only. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  be  syphilitio,  antisyphilitic  remedies  are 
indicated ;  but  in  other  varieties  of  oi^anic  disease  medicinal  trei^ment 
can  have  but  little  influence.  If  the  affection  be  hysterical,  or  due  to 
inflammation  or  other  removable  causes,  fiuradism  or  galvanism  may  be 
serviceable  in  hastening  the  restoration  both  of  sensation  and  of  volontaiy 
movement. 

C.  Paralysis  of  the  Portio  Dura.    {Bell's  ParcUym.) 

Causation. — This  may  be  caused  by  any  lesion  implicating  the  noeleos 
of  the  seventh  nerve  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  involving  the 
nerve  in  any  part  of  its  course  thence :  either  as  it  passes  throng  tbe 
substance  of  the  pons,  or  between  its  apparent  origin  and  the  internal 
auditory  meatus,  or  in  its  passage  along  the  aqueduct  of  Fallc^us,  or 
just  after  its  emergence  from  the  petrous  bone.  It  may  be  caused :  within 
the  skull,  by  either  extravasation  of  blood,  inflammatory  mischief,  or 
syphilitio  or  other  growths ;  in  its  passage  through  the  bone,  either  by 
fracture,  or  by  morbid  growths  originating  in  the  bone-substance,  or  in 
connection  with  caries  of  the  internal  or  middle  ear,  or  in  consequence  of 
inflammation  attacking  the  nerve  itself.  Externally  to  the  petrous  bene, 
it  may  be  due  to  injury,  as  sometimes  happens  to  the  infant  during 
delivery  by  the  forceps,  or  to  inflammatory  or  other  lesions  of  the  parotid 
or  other  tissues  in  the  vicinity.  The  most  common  and  interesting  cause 
of  Bell's  paralysis  is  inflammation  of  the  nerve  within  the  aquednctaa 
Fallopii — a  condition  which  is  readily  induced  by  allowing  a  draught  of 
cold  air  to  play  on  the  side  of  the  &ce.  Hence  not  uncommonly  it  is 
traceable  to  a  railway  journey  in  whioh  the  patient  has  been  sitting  facing 
the  engine  and  next  an  open  window,  or  results  from  exposure,  v^e 
sleeping,  of  one  side  of  the  hkoa  to  a  current  of  Eur. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — Inflammatory,  or  so-called '  rheumatio,'  pa- 
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ralysis  is  generally  of  rapid  development,  and  is  not  necessarily  attended 
witii  pain  or  constitutional  disturbance.  Yet  not  unfrequently  the  draught 
which  causes  the  paralysis  causes  also  earache,  or  neuralgic  phenomena 
referrible  to  the  fifth  nerve.  The  symptoms  of  Bell's  palsy  are  very  strik- 
ing :  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  seventh  of  one  side  are  paralysed ; 
the  half  of  the  face,  consequently,  is  \nthout  motion  and  expressionless  ; 
the  wrinkles  are  smoothed  away,  and  the  predominant  action  of  the 
opposite  muscles  draws  the  mouth  over  to  that  side.  When  the  patient 
wrinkles  his  forehead  in  surprise,  the  healthy  half  becomes,  through  the 
agency  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  transversely  farrowed ;  when  he  &owna, 
the  corrugator  supercilii  contracts  the  same  part  into  vertical  folds ;  but 
in  both  cases  the  forehead  on  the  affected  side  remains  perfectly  smooth. 
The  orbicularis  pcdpebrarum  ceases  to  act,  so  that  the  eye  remains 
open,  and  the  conjunctiva,  from  the  loss  of  its  habitual  protection, 
becomes  watery  and  inflamed.  M.  Duohenne  points  out  that  this  condi- 
tion is  sometimes  associated  with  epiphora,  and  he  attributes  this  circum- 
stance to  the  fact  that  the  tensor  tarsi  is  then  paralysed  as  well  as  the 
orbicularis  itself,  and  consequently  fails  to  retain  the  puncta  in  the  posi- 
tion best  adapted  for  carrying  off  the  lacrymal  secretion.  The  ala  of  the 
nose  gets  flaccid,  and  the  corresponding  nostril  loses  its  rotundity.  The 
cheek  is  motionless,  and  smooth  and  limp  ;  the  natural  fmrow  beneath 
the  eye  and  that  descending  from  the  side  of  the  nose  become  indistinct ; 
and  when  the  patient  coughs,  or  blows  through  his  mouth,  the  cheek, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  buccinator,  undergoes  momentary  distension. 
The  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  side ;  when  it  is  shut,  the  paralysed 
half  closes  less  perfectly  than  the  other ;  when  it  is  opened,  that  half 
opens  less  completely ;  and  the  more  powerfully  he  exercises  his  facial 
muscles,  as  in  laughing  and  crying,  the  more  extreme  does  its  lateral  dis- 
tortion become.  He  has  lost  the  power  of  whistling,  and  probably  that  of 
blowing  out  a  candle  ;  his  utterance  is  somewhat  impaired  ;  he  has  diffi- 
cnlty  in  retaining  fluids  in  his  month,  especially  in  the  act  of  drinking ; 
and  food  tends  to  collect  between  the  teeth  and  the  paralysed  buccinator. 
There  is  no  amesthesia. 

There  are  some  important  distinctions  between  paralysis  due  to  direct 
implication  of  the  portio  dura,  and  paralysis  of  the  same  nerve  of  hemi- 
plegic  origin.  In  the  first  place,  in  hemiplegia  the  paralysis  rarely  involves 
materially  those  branches  of  the  portio  dura  which  are  distributed  to  the 
eyelids  and  upper  half  of  the  face,  while  in  primary  affection  of  the  nerve 
the  paralysis  is  general.  In  the  second  place,  in  hemiplegia  not  only  is 
there  more  or  less  general  unilateral  palsy,  but  the  motor  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  and  the  hypoglossal  are  involved  together  with  the  facial ;  while,  in 
the  other  case,  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoids  still  act  perfectly, 
and  the  movements  of  the  tongue  are  in  no  degree  compromised.  Lastly, 
in  hemiplegia  the  facial  paralysis  is  rarely  absolute  even  in  the  parts 
chiefly  affected,  and  the  paralysed  muscles  retain  their  bulk  and  faradic 
contractility,  while  in  Bell's  paralysis  the  loss  of  power  is  usually  absolute, 
and  the  muscles  lose  their  electrical  contractility  very  rapidly,  sometimes 
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The  phenomena  above  enumerated  are  those  which  most  commonly 
attend  Bell's  paralysis,  and  are  the  only  ones  which  attend  it  when  the 
lesion  causing  it  is  situated  below  the  junction  of  the  poitio  dura  with  the 
Vidian  nerve ;  but  other  phenomena  are  apt  to  be  superadded  in  proportion 
as  the  disease  causing  paralysis  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  origin 
of  the  nerve.  If  the  disease  be  so  situated  as  to  involve  the  chorda  tym- 
pani  and  petrosal  nerves,  the  patient  is  likely  to  suflFer :  first,  &om  ov»- 
acuteness  or  painfnlness  of  hearing,  which  has  been  attributed  to  relaxation 
of  the  membrana  tympani  from  paralysis  of  the  tensor,  but  is  by  Brown- 
S^nard  believed  to  be  due  to  hypereesthesia  of  the  auditory  nerve  depen- 
dent on  involvement  of  the  sympathetic  branch  supplying  its  blood-vessels ; 
second,  from  dryness  of  the  half  of  the  tongue  corresponding  to  the  purt- 
lysed  half  of  the  face,  and  some  impairment  of  taste,  owing  to  implicatioD 
of  the  chorda  tympani  and  consequent  interference  with  the  salivary  secre- 
tion, and  to  some  obscure  influence  exerted  directly  on  the  tongue  ;  and, 
third,  from  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  soft  palate,  resuldng 
from  implication  of  the  petrosal  nerves.  This  paralysis  is  revealed :  partly 
by  the  f^t  that  from  involvement  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  azygos 
uvulae,  the  uvula  when  at  rest,  and  still  more  when  in  motion,  is  so  curved 
that  its  point  is  directed  away  from  the  paralysed  side;  and  partly  by  the 
condition  of  the  corresponding  arch  of  the  fauces,  which  is  usually  a  little 
lower  than  its  fellow,  and,  owing  to  the  tonic  action  of  the  mxiscles  on  the 
healthy  side,  is  drawn  over  in  that  direction. 

When  Bell's  paralysis  is  due  to  disease  situated  within  the  skull 
various  other  complications  are  liable  to  be  associated  with  it ;  and  our 
diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  will  be  mainly  determined  by  the  nature 
of  these  complications.  Thus  if  the  disease  be  within  or  near  the  internal 
meatus,  the  auditory  nerve  is  likely  to  be  involved  and  deafiiess  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  if  it  implicate  the  common  nucleus  of  the  sixth  and  portio  dura, 
paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  will  go  along  with  the  facial  palsy ;  and  if 
it  be  irregular  in  distribution,  or  involve  any  considerable  space,  various 
other  paralyses,  referrible  to  implication  of  the  nerves  originating  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  are  liable  to  be  present. 

Occasionally  both  facial  nerves  are  simultaneously  affected,  or  affected 
within  a  short  time  of  one  another — a  condition  which  may  involve  KHne 
difficulty  of  diagnosis.  The  face  then  is  smooth  and  expressionless,  the 
eyes  open  and  staring,  the  lips  apart,  and  the  patient  is  incapable  of 
retaining  fluids  in  the  mouth  or  of  pronouncing  the  labial  letters. 

The  prognosis  of  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura  will  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  lesion  to  which  it  is  due.  That  form  of  the  disease  which  results 
from  exposure  to  cold  for  the  most  part  ends  favourably,  sometimes  in  a 
week  or  two,  more  frequently  after  four  or  five  weeks,  occaaionally  only 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months.  An  element  in  the  pn^nosis  is  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  paralysed  muscles  as  to  faradic  contractility ;  the  more  com- 
pletely this  has  become  annulled,  the  longer  will  recovery  be  delayed,  and 
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draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  onfreqaently  permanent  contraction  of 
the  muscles  previouslj  paralysed  takes  place,  and  that  thus  consecutive 
deformities  are  induced.  This  happens  he  says  in  those  cases  especially 
in  which,  either  spasms  supervene  in  the  paralysed  muscles  under  the  in- 
fluence of  &radism  or  other  forms  of  excitation,  or  a  rapid  return  of  tonic 
force  takes  place  in  muscles  remaining  paralysed  and  irresponsive  to  fara- 
dism.  The  contraction  affects  sometimes  one,  sometimes  several  muscles. 
When  it  involves  the  lesser  zygomatic  it  curves  and  deepens  the  naso- 
labial line  and  gives  an  expression  of  chagrin ;  when  the  greater  zygomatic, 
it  elevates  the  commissure  of  the  mouth  and  imparts  an  aspect  of  gaiety ; 
when  the  quadratus  menti,  it  depresses  and  everts  the  lip ;  when  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  it  causes  diminution  of  the  palpebral  aperture; 
if  all  the  muscles  are  involved,  the  side  of  the  face  becomes  wrinkled, 
as  if  by  cold.  At  the  same  time  that  the  muscles  contract,  or  it  may 
be  subsequently,  they  usually  recover  their  voluntary  power ;  but  that  is 
not  always  the  case,  and  the  contracted  muscles  may  remain  permanently 
paralysed. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  seventh  pair  from 
cold  it  is  generally  well  (considering  the  serious  results  of  permanent 
deformity)  at  once  to  adopt  active  measures ;  to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the 
mastoid  process,  and  to  follow  them  up  by  fomentations,  poultices,  or 
equivalent  applications.  Subsequently  blisters  or  other  counter-irritants 
may  be  resorted  to.  If  recovery  do  not  follow  these  measures,  electricity 
should  be  employed.  Duchenne  thinks  it  best,  in  cases  where  the  faradic 
contractility  has  wholly  disappeared,  to  delay  the  use  of  faradism  until 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks.  He  recommends  the  employment 
of  a  current  with  rapid  intermissions,  and  that  the  muscles  be  directly  and 
in  torn  excited.  He  points  out  that  under  this  treatment  the  paralysed 
muscles  often  regain  their  tonic  power,  and  the  face  its  symmetry  in  repose, 
two  or  three  weeks  or  more  before  there  is  any  indication  of  the  return  of 
voluntary  power ;  and  that  it  is  usually  in  the  zygomaticns  major  that  this 
power  first  returns — a  fact  which  may  be  ascertained  by  making  the 
patient  smile.  When  the  muscles  begin  to  contract,  he  recommends  that 
the  intermissions  should  be  few  and  the  sittings  short  and  unfrequent ; 
and  especially  he  recommends  this,  if  any  of  the  precursory  signs  of  per- 
manent contraction  manifest  themselves,  in  order  that  such  contraction 
may  be  prevented.  Galvanism  also  is  efiBcacious  in  restoring  the  paralysed 
muscles. 

D.  Paralysis  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

CoMtation. — Paralysis  of  these  nerves  may  arise  under  various  condi- 
tions ;  but  we  propose  to  refer  only  to  those  varieties  which  M.  Duchenne 
speaks  of  as  paralyses  from  cold,  and  in  which  the  paralysis  is  due  to  in- 
flammation of  the  trunk  of  the  affected  nerve.  These  affections  are  not 
uncommon,  and  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  ordinary  rheumatism. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  symptoms  comprise  pain  and  tender- 
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ness  along  the  affected  nerve,  and  febrile  disturbance,  together  with  the 
varions  consequences  of  disease  involving  mixed  nerves :  namely,  on  the 
one  hand,  burning  or  shooting  pains  in  the  course  of  its  branches,  and 
hypereesthesia,  followed  by  tingling  and  numbness ;  on  the  other  hand, 
muscular  paralysis,  followed  by  speedy  loss  of  faradic  contractility  and 
wasting.  The  muscular  paralysis  for  the  most  part  comes  on  later  than 
the  sensory  symptoms.  During  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  the  tempen- 
ture  of  the  affected  parts  is  augmented,  later  on  it  undergoes  manifest 
diminution. 

M.  Duchenne  singles  out  two  forms  of  this  affection  for  descriptioii, 
one  of  which  he  terms  '  deltoid  rheumatism,'  the  other  '  paralysis  of  the 
radial  nerve.'    Affection  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  also  not  uncommon. 

1.  Deltoid  rheumatism  is  essentially  inflammation  of  the  circomflei 
nerve.  It  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  violent  neandgio  pains  in  the 
deltoid  muscle,  sometimes  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  and  augmented  bj 
any  movement  of  the  shoulder.  In  voluntary  movements  pain  is  especially 
excited  in  those  fibres  which  are  brought  into  contraction — a  circtunstaoee 
which  will  help  to  distinguish  deltoid  rheumatism  from  ordinary  articular 
rhexunatism.  The  symptoms  may  last  for  a  few  days  only,  or  be  prolonged 
for  months.  In  many  cases  convalescence  takes  place  without  the  occur- 
rence of  complications ;  but  in  some  cases,  atrophy  of  the  deltoid,  or  of  t 
part  of  it,  supervenes  after  the  pains  have  continued  for  some  time ;  and 
when  at  length,  under  these  circumstances,  the  pains  have  subsided,  the 
muscle  continues  atrophic,  although  retaining  its  voluntary  and  electric 
contractility.  In  other  cases  paralysis,  attended  with  impairment  or 
abolition  of  fifiradic  contractility,  supervenes. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  musctUo-spiral  nerve  is  sometimes  referred  to 
pressure  on  the  nerve,  occurring,  for  example,  during  sleep,  but  by  M. 
Ducheime  is  attributed  (like  Bell's  paralysis)  to  exposure  to  cold,  especi- 
ally to  exposure  of  the  arm  during  sleep  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  to  cold 
and  damp.  It  generally  comes  on  suddenly,  without  pain  or  tenderness, 
but  with  numbness  and  tingling,  extending  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The 
paralytic  symptoms  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  lead-poisoning, 
and  like  these,  comprise,  as  an  essential  feature,  dropping  of  the  hand, 
and  incapability  of  extending  the  fingers.  The  differences  between  them 
are,  as  M.  Duchenne  points  out :  first,  that  in  paralysis  from  cold,  the 
paralysed  muscles  retain  their  electrical  contractility  imimpaired,  whereas 
in  lead-palsy  this  quality  rapidly  diminishes  or  disappears ;  second,  that 
the  supinator  longus,  which  never  suffers  in  lead-poisoning,  is  invariably 
implicated  in  the  present  case.  The  following,  as  is  shown  by  M.  Du- 
chenne, is  the  proof  of  implication  of  this  muscle : — namely,  that  when  the 
patient  has  placed  his  forearm  in  the  position  of  semi-flexion  and  semi- 
pronation,  and  attempts  to  flex  it  more  completely  (the  attempt  being 
opposed),  the  long  supinator,  which  in  that  position  is  the  flexor  of  the 
forearm,  can  be  neither  seen  nor  felt  to  contract.  As  in  lead-palsy  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand  and  the  interossei  escape.  Paraly- 
sis of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  from  cold  is  almost  always  followed  sooner 
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or  later  by  recovery.  In  some  oases,  however,  progressive  wasting  of  the 
affected  muscles  comes  on ;  and  occasionally,  also,  the  opposing  muscles 
and  the  iaterossei  become  manifestly  enfeebled  from  want  of  use. 

Treatment. — The  value  of  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  the  above 
forms  of  paralysis  is  very  great.  When  the  deltoid  pains  are  unattended 
with  fever  or  local  signs  of  inflammation,  M.  Duchenne  strongly  recom- 
mends the  use  of  cutaneous  faradism,  effected  upon  a  dry  surface,  with  a 
feeble  and  slowly  intermittent  current.  When,  however,  there  is  wasting 
or  paralysis,  faradism  of  the  muscles  or  the  interrupted  galvanic  current 
is  especially  indicated,  both  in  the  case  of  the  deltoid  and  in  that  of  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm.  In  both  cases,  moreover,  frictions,  stimulant 
applications,  and  blisters  are  often  serviceable.  When  there  is  distinct 
evidence  of  inflammation,  the  various  forms  of  electricity  are  not  only 
inefficacious,  but  injurious.  The  ordinary  remedies  for  local  inflammation 
are  then  called  for. 


XXn.    LOCAL  FUNCTIONAL  SPASM  AND  PAEALYSIS, 
WBITER'S  CBAMP,  WRY-NECK,  HISTRIONIC  SPASM,  &c. 

Definition. — The  affections  here  referred  to  are  limited  to  single 
muscles,  or  parts  of  muscles,  or  to  groups  of  muscles,  and  occur  only  or 
mainly  at  the  time  when  certain  accustomed  specific  actions  in  which  they 
are  engaged  are  in  process  of  performance — the  affected  muscles  appa- 
rently acting  normally  under  all  other  conditions,  and  in  other  respects 
seeming  perfectly  healthy. 

Causation. — The  causes  of  these  functional  derangements  are  exceed- 
ingly obscure.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  induced  by  the  long- 
continued  exercise,  in  special  motor  combinations,  and  the  consequent 
fatigue,  of  the  muscles  which  afterwards  become  affected. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  most  common  of  the  affections  included 
in  the  present  group  are  those  which  are  known  in  this  coimtry  as '  writer's 
cramp  '  or  '  scrivener's  palsy,'  '  spasmodic  torticollis '  or  '  wry-neck,'  and 
'  histrionic  spasm.' 

1.  Writer's  cramp  affects,  as  its  names  imply,  those  who  are  engaged 
in  writing,  and  more  especially  those  whose  avocations  compel  them  to 
write  for  many  hours  a  day  continuously  for  long  periods  of  time.  It 
generally  commences  with  a  sense  of  fatigue  or  pain  in  certain  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  or  forearm,  which  comes  on  shortly  after  the  patient 
has  begun  to  write.  This  condition  increases  slowly  until  pain  or  weari- 
ness attends  all  his  attempts  to  write,  and  compels  him  to  rest  for  a  time 
or  to  desist  altogether.  Sooner  or  later,  and  sometimes  from  the  very 
commencement,  some  spasm  or  loss  of  power,  coming  on  only  when  the 
patient  is  engaged  in  writing,  seizes  certain  of  the  muscles  which  he  is 
exercising,  and  renders  his  handwritiag  tremulous  or  jerky,  or  arrests  his 
operations  completely.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
sometimes  resists  its  influence  with  more  or  less  success.    But  its  almost 
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inevitable  tendency  is  to  go  on  firom  bad  to  worse,  until  at  length  the  use 
of  the  pen  becomes  impossible.  In  some  cases  patients  have  learnt  to 
write  with  the  left  hand  ;  but  in  many  of  these,  nnfortnnately,  this  hand 
has  after  a  while  become  affected  similarly  to  the  other. 

The  affection  is  sometimes  paralytic,  the  patient  suddenly  losing  power 
over  certain  muscles,  and  dropping  the  pen  from  his  hand ;  in  most  cases 
it  is  spasmodic,  the  muscles  causing  tremulous  or  choreic  movements,  or 
sudden  flexion,  extension,  or  rotation.  Different  muscles  are  affected  in 
different  cases.  In  some  instances  they  are  the  extensors  and  flexors  of 
the  index  finger ;  in  some  the  interossei  of  the  second  and  third  fingers; 
in  some  the  muscles  of  the  thumb ;  in  some  the  supinators  of  the  hand. 
Occasionally  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  forearm  are  all  involved.  In 
some  cases  the  spasm  or  paralysis  commences  in  the  deltoid  or  other 
muscles  of  the  shoulder ;  and  in  some  it  extends  from  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  arm  to  those  of  the  head  and  neck  and  trunk.  As  a  rule  a 
sense  of  fatigue  or  pain  accompanies  the  functional  motor  disturbance,  but 
occasionally  the  patient  complains  of  muscular  cramp  or  of  neuralgic  pains. 
However  extreme  the  paralysis  or  spasm  becomes,  the  muscles  retain  their 
functional  activity  for  all  other  movements  than  those  which  have  induced 
them ;  but  there  is  for  the  most  part  distinct  loss  of  muscular  power. 

2.  Spasmodic  wry-neck  is  an  affection  of  adult  life,  and  of  either  aex. 
It  comes  on  for  the  most  part  insidiously  with  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the 
affected  side,  and  a  tendency  to  jerk  the  head  as  though  to  relieve  some 
feeling  of  discomfort.  By  degrees  the  uneasiness  increases,  the  spasmodic 
movements  become  more  constant  and  more  violent,  and  the  head  is 
habitually  carried  on  one  side.  At  first  the  patient  can  temporarily 
restrain  his  spasms  by  a  voluntary  effort,  and  temporarily  hold  his  head 
erect,  or  he  can  counteract  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  affected 
muscles  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  healthy  muscles  of  the  opp(»ite 
side.  But  after  a  while  the  head  and  neck  become  permanently  twisted, 
and  the  clonic  spasms  which  accompany  this  twisting  are  beyond  even 
temporary  control.  The  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  is  apt  to 
become  associated  with  similar  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles  or  of  those  of 
mastication,  or  of  those  of  the  shoulder  or  arm.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  spasms  cease  during  sleep,  or  whenever  the  head  is  support^ 

The  muscles  which  are  affected  differ  in  different  cases.  In  some 
instances  they  are  those  which  rotate  the  atlas  and  skull  upon  the  axis, 
and  the  movements  of  the  head  are  those  of  simple  rotation.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  splenins  capitis  which  suffers ;  in  which  case  the  head  is  inclined 
downwards  and  backwards  towards  the  affected  side,  the  face  at  the  same 
time  rotating  towards  the  same  side,  and  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the  neck 
being  thrown  into  deep  transverse  folds.  Sometimes  it  is  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  trapezius  which  is  implicated ;  in  which  case,  as  in  the 
last,  the  head  is  inclined  downwards  towards  the  affected  side,  and  thrown 
somewhat  backwards,  but  the  face  is  rotated  towards  the  opposite  side. 
If  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius  which  are  attached  to  the  shoulder  also  are 
involved,  the  shoulder  will  be  distinctly  elevated.    Sometimes  the  stemo- 
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head  is  inclined  towards  the  affected  side,  and  the  face  is  rotated  towards 
the  opposite  shoulder ;  but,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  either  of  the 
other  cases,  the  head  is  thrown  forwards.  Although  the  several  muscles 
just  named  may  be  affected  separately,  it  is  more  common  to  find  groups 
of  muscles  imphcated.  But  the  affected  muscles  can  generally  be  readily 
recognised  not  merely  by  their  effect  on  the  movements  of  the  head,  but 
also  by  their  contraction,  rigidity,  and  spasmodic  action. 

8.  Among  examples  of  other  similar  conditions  we  may  quote  the 
following,  chiefly  &om  M.  Duchenne : — A  tailor  whenever  he  had  made  a 
few  stitches  suffered  from  violent  rotation  of  the  arm  inwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  contraction  of  the  subscapular  muscle.  A  fencing  master, 
whenever  he  put  himself  into  the  posture  of  defence,  was  seized  with  rota- 
tion of  the  arm  inwards  and  violent  extension  of  the  forearm.  A  turner, 
whenever  he  attempted  to  work  the  lathe  with  his  foot,  suffered  from 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  A  gentleman, 
who  also  suffered  from  writer's  cramp,  became  subject,  when  he  attempted 
to  read,  to  contraction  of  the  rotator  muscles  of  the  head,  which  carried 
his  head  to  the  right.  A  hterary  man,  who  had  been  employed  for  some 
years  in  deciphering  manuscripts,  suffered  after  a  while  from  double  vision, 
coming  on  a  few  seconds  after  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  intently  on  any 
object ;  the  defect  was  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  one  of  the  internal 
recti.  A  student,  who  had  overworked  himself,  became  the  victim  of  a 
strange  affection  which  rendered  reading  impossible,  and  finally  impelled 
him  to  commit  suicide.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  read,  he  was  seized  with 
a  painful  constriction  of  the  forehead,  temples,  and  eyes,  during  which 
the  eyebrows  were  elevated  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  frontales,  and 
the  eyes  closed  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  orbiculares  palpebrarum. 
Pianists  are  liable  to  Ihe  same  affection  as  writers  are.  Singers  occa- 
sionally become  incapable  of  singing  from  involvement  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  ;  soldiers  of  marching  from  implication  of  the  peroneus  longus. 
In  some  cases  the  spasms  affect  the  muscles  of  expression  (histrionic 
spasm),  in  some  the  platysma,  in  some  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  in 
some  those  of  respiration. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  these  functional  affections  isvery  obscure. 
Most  writers  believe  that  the  primary  fault  is  in  the  nervous  centres  ;  but 
Dr.  Poors,  in  his  able  text-book  of  electricity,  seems  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  disease  is  in  many  cases  due  to  abuse  of  the  imphcated 
muscles,  which  '  become  tired  out,  and  degenerate  into  a  condition  of 
chronic  fatigue  or  irritable  weakness  ; '  and  he  shows  also  that,  contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  the  affected  muscles  are  absolutely  weaker  than 
their  healthy  fellows,  and  that  their  faradic  irritabihty  is  diminished. 

Treatment  has  not  usually  proved  satis&ctory.  In  Duchenne's  hands 
faradism  failed  absolutely.  Dr.  Poore,  however,  has  latterly  obtained 
great  success  by  the  employment  of  the  continuous  current  in  combination 
with  rhythmical  exercise  of  the  enfeebled  muscles.  His  mode  of  using 
the  current  in  writer's  cramp  is  as  follows : — '  One  pole  (the  positive)  is 
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wiiert)  111  iuavuH  inu  euf^ts  ui  iub  uicepu  uiuscit)  en  raute  lor  ui«  uiecniuuu. 
The  strength  of  the  current  is  short  of  that  which  caases  mascnlar  con- 
tractions, but  is  just  sufficient  to  make  the  patient  conscious  of  a  tingle 
in  the  end  of  the  little  finger  when  the  circuit  is  made  or  broken.  The 
patient  is  then  made  to  exercise  the  interossei  by  separating  and  approxi- 
mating the  fingers  rhythmically.'  The  nerve  to  be  galvanised  and  tiie 
muscles  to  be  exercised  will  of  course  differ  in  different  cases.  Liniments 
and  douches  may  also  be  employed  ;  and  tonics  are  generally  indicated. 
But  in  all  cases  it  is  of  the  highest  imp(»:tance  for  the  patient  to  abstain 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  all  those  habitual  actions  with  which  the 
muacular  default  is  especially  linked,  and  never  to  attempt  to  overcome  it 
by  violent  efforts.    Best  is  essential. 


XXm.    NEUEALGIA.    TIC  DOULOUREUX.    SCIATICA. 

Definition. — By  the  term  neuralgia  is  meant  pain,  for  the  most  part 
paroxysmal,  occurring  in  the  course  of  nerves  and  in  their  aree  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Causation. — Neuralgia  is  the  result  of  numerous  different  conditions. 
It  may  depend  on  injuries  to  nerves,  due  to  contusion,  laceration,  or  the 
impaction  of  foreign  bodies ;  on  pressure,  such  as  may  take  place  when 
the  bony  channels  through  which  certain  nerves  pass  become  contracted 
from  any  cause.^Qr  when  nerves  are  pressed  upon  by  tumours  or  other 
adventitious  masses ;  or  on  the  implication  of  nerves  in  disease,  as,  for 
example,  when  they  are  involved  in  rheumatic  or  other  infiammations,  in 
syphilitic  gummata,  or  in  carcinomatous  or  other  tumours.  In  some 
cases  it  appears  to  depend  upon,  or  to  be  coimected  with,  certain  con- 
stitutional conditions,  such  as  the  malarial  cachexia,  amemia,  and 
hysteria.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  no  cause  whatever,  local  or 
constitutional,  can  bejdiscovered.  Neuralgic  affections  are  said  to  be  here- 
ditary. This  is  no  doubt  true  of  specific  forms,  such  as  megrim,  and  pos- 
sibly of  tic,  but  can  scarcely  admit  of  satisfactory  proof  in  respect  of  th» 
heterogeneous  cases,  which  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  ordinary  neuralgic- 
It  need  scarcely  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  neuralgic  pains,  which 
are  sometimes  of  extreme  intensity,  attend  a  large  number  of  diseases 
which  have  already  been  discussed :  among  others,  tabes  dorsalis,  spin&l 
caries,  and  more  particularly  carcinoma  of  the  vertebrse  or  pelvic  organs, 
certain  inflanunatory  affections  of  deep-seated  parts,  such  as  abscess  d 
the  liver,  calculous  pyelitis,  and  hip-joint  disease,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  zona  or  herpes  zoster. 

Lastly,  it  is  amportant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  lesion  or  local  con- 
dition causing  neuralgia  may  exist  in  the  course  of  the  implicated  nerre, 
or  in  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  or  (as  above  pointed  out)  may  occupy  some 
remote  part  from  which  it  acts  indirectly, 

Symptoms  and  progress. — Neuralgia  is  characterised  essentially  by  the 
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the  sensory  nerves.  The  pain  varies  in  character :  it  may  be  tingling, 
aching,  burning,  boring,  crushing,  cutting,  stabbing,  darting ;  it  may  be 
continuous,  but  usually  occurs  in  sudden  lightning-hke  shocks,  which 
come  on  either  singly  or  in  paroxysms  made  up  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  such  shocks ;  and  even  when  it  is  continuous,  it  is  usually 
attended  with  exacerbations  presenting  more  or  less  of  the  latter  character. 
The  pain  varies  also  in  intensity ;  in  its  severest  paroxysmal  form  the 
patient's  sufferings  are  horrible — sometimes  he  raves  and  stamps  like  a 
madman,  sometimes  utters  half- suppressed  groans,  sometimes  screams 
aloud,  but  under  any  circumstances  is  so  absorbed  in  the  intensity  of  his 
sufferings  that  he  appears  almost  unconscious  of  everything  which  is  going 
on  about  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  consist  in  nothing  more  than  a 
little  tingling,  creeping,  or  burning.  This  is  often  the  case  during  the 
inter-paroxysmal  stage  of  those  cases  in  which  there  is  never  entire  cessa- 
tion from  pain  ;  and  such  sensations  often  constitute  the  commencement 
of  each  paroxysmal  attack. 

It  commonly  happens  that  tenderness  or  hypereesthesia  is  associated 
with  neuralgia ;  there  may  be  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  affected 
nerve ;  or  there  may  be  general  tenderness  in  the  area  of  its  distribution, 
or  spots  of  special  tenderness  scattered  here  and  there  upon  that  surface. 
It  is  a  fact  of  considerable  importance,  first  estabUshed  by  Valleix,  and 
since  confirmed  by  nimierous  observers,  that  in  neuralgia  there  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  specially  painful  spots,  which  are  more  or  less 
characteristic  for  each  nerve  that  may  be  involved,  and  are  determined 
mainly  by  the  emergence  of  the  nerve  or  of  some  of  its  branches  from  a 
bony  canal,  or  by  their  passage  through  some  dense  fascia.  Trousseau 
insists  that  one  of  these  painful  spots  is  the  spinous  process  of  that 
portion  of  the  spine  from  which  the  painful  nerve  escapes.  The  neuralgic 
paroxysm  may  often  be  induced  by  irritation  of  the  hyperaesthetic  parts, 
or  even  by  touching  them;  on  the  other  hand,  firm  pressure  on  them  may 
relieve  or  avert  it. 

Anaesthesia,  again,  is  not  unfrequent  in  connection  with  peuralgia. 
Sometimes  impairment  of  tactile  sensibiUty  or  discrimination  goes  along 
with  considerable  tenderness  or  hypercesthesia.  But  absolute  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  affected  area  occasionally  supervenes  after  a  time. 

The  sudden  darts  of  intense  pain  which  so  commonly  attend  neuralgia 
are  generally  associated  with  sudden  reflex  movements  or  twitchings  of 
the  part  affected ;  if  the  toe  be  attacked,  the  leg  is  momentarily  drawn  up 
by  an  uncontrollable  impulse ;  if  the  finger,  the  arm  ;  if  the  face  (as  in 
ordinary  tic  douloureux),  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  pain- 
ful region  occurs.  These  convulsive  movements  may  vary  from  mere 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  to  spasmodic  contractions  of  considerable  force. 

The  above  phenomena  are  apt  to  be  complicated  with  other  local 
manifestations.  In  many  cases  the  affected  sur£Eu;e  becomes  congested 
during  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  not  unfrequently  obvious 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  and  veins  both  in,  and  leading  to  or  from,  the 
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implicated  region  takes  place,  attended  with  painfdl  throbbing.  In  con- 
nection with  congestion,  there  is  apt  also  to  be  some  temporary  modifica- 
tion of  function  in  the  affected  area,  such  as  arrest  or  increase  of  secretion, 
•which  is  especially  obvious  if  the  conjunctiva  or  the  mucoos  membrane  of 
the  nose  or  mouth  be  the  part  involved. 

Further,  the  various  nutritive  lesions,  especially  erythematous  and 
herpetic  eruptions,  which  have  previously  been  referred  to  affections  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  are  all  apt  to  occur  in  connection  with  neuralgia. 
Occasionally  also  the  hair  over  the  affected  region  tarns  temporarily  or 
permanently  white. 

An  interestiilg  feature  of  neuralgia  is  the  tendency  to  shift  which  it 
presents  in  many  cases.  Thus  in  tri&cial  neuralgia  the  paroxysmal 
attacks  not  un&equently  wander  either  from  day  to  day,  or  it  may  be  at 
distant  intervals,  from  one  branch  of  the  nerve  to  another  branch ;  the 
pain  may  even  pass  over  to  the  great  occipital  nerve  or  to  branches  of  tine 
cervical  or  brachial  plexus. 

Another  important  point  connected  with  neuralgia,  and  one  indeed 
which  has  been  regarded  as  inseparable  irom  true  neuralgia,  is  its  uni- 
lateral or  uusymmetrical  character.  This  characteristic,  however,  is  not 
universal,  and  occasionally  both  arms  or  both  legs  are  symmetrically  and 
equally  affected. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  neuralgia  is  essentially  intermittent ; 
the  pains  come  on  in  paroxysms  lasting  probably  from  a  second  or  two 
to  a  minute,  rarely  longer,  which  recur  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  day 
and  night,  or  manifest  themselves  at  longer  and  more  or  less  irregular 
intervals.    Occasionally  they  remit  for  weeks  or  months  together. 

The  general  state  of  health  of  neuralgic  patients  presents  considerable 
diversity,  yet  it  is  important  in  reference  both  to  prognosis  and  to  treat- 
ment to  pay  attention  to  this  subject.  Thus  in  some  cases  we  find  the 
patient  anaemic,  in  some  hysterical,  in  some  labouring  under  the  oonae- 
quences  of  old  syphilis ;  sometimes  he  is  rheumatic,  sometimes  gouty, 
sometimes  he  is  suffering  firom  the  effects  of  the  malarious  poison.  Bat 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  and  these  are  often  the  most  severe 
and  intractable,  no  general  morbid  condition  can  be  discovered  beyond 
that  which  the  persistent  neuralgia  itself  induces.  In  these  cases  Use 
disease  is  not  unfrequently  incurable. 

Neuralgia  may  attack  any  of  the  sensory  nerves,  as  well  those  supply- 
ing the  viscera  as  those  distributed  to  the  skin.  Among  the  former  class 
may  especially  be  named  neuralgiae  of  the  heart,  stomach,  kidneys,  atems 
and  ovaries,  testes,  and  mammce.  Among  the  latter  class  the  more  im- 
portant probably  are  trifacial  neuralgia  or  tic  douloureux,  and  sciatica. 

1.  Tic  douloureux,  or,  as  Trousseau  terms  it, '  epileptiform  neuralgia,' 
is  at  once  the  most  severe  and  the  most  typical  variety  of  neuralgia.  It 
comes  on  in  adult  life,  and  is  for  the  most  part  of  lifelong  duration.  Its 
causes  are  obscure  :  sometimes  it  is  referred  to  carious  teeth,  tometimea 
to  exposure  to  cold,  sometimes  to  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  sometimes 
to  old  age  or  foiling  health  or  malarious  influence.     The  neuralgic  phe- 
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nomena  involve  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  of  one  side.  In  some 
«ases  it  is  the  first  division,  in  some  the  second,  in  some  the  third,  occa- 
sionally the  whole  nerve  ;  or  it  may  be  that  certain  portions  only  of  its 
divisions  are  involved.  The  pains,  moreover,  are  apt  to  shift  from  time  to 
time  from  one  division  to  another,  or  &om  certain  fibres  to  certain  other 
fibres.  They  vary  in  character  as  other  neuralgic  pains  vary ;  but  usually 
are  boming  or  shooting,  and  occur  in  sequences  of  sudden  electrio-hke 
shocks.  They  vary  also  in  intensity,  from  a  mere  sense  of  warmth  or 
tingling  to  paroxysms  of  the  most  intense  agony.  They  sometimes  come 
on  at  rare  intervals;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  occur  every  few 
minutes,  night  and  day,  and  are  then  apt  to  be  brought  on  by  any  move- 
ment of  the  affected  parts,  by  pressure,  by  sudden  shock,  or  even  by  a 
breath  of  cold  air.  Consequently,  in  cases  in  which  the  second  or  third 
division  is  involved,  the  patient  finds  it  impossible  to  masticate,  and 
almost  impossible  to  take  nourishment  by  the  mouth.  Under  any  circum- 
stances the  severity  and  firequency  of  the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  vary  firom 
time  to  time ;  and  occasionally,  even  in  severe  cases,  the  attacks  intermit 
for  comparatively  short  periods.  In  aggravated  cases  the  paroxysms  of 
pain  are  often  attended  with  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  affected  region.  Sometimes  the  patient  smacks  his  lips,  or  chews, 
•or  executes  other  movements  which  are  apparently  voluntary,  and  are 
performed  with  the  object  of  reheving  pain.  More  frequently  he  rubs  his 
face  during  the  paroxysms  with  either  his  hand  or  a  handkerchief,  or  a 
pad  that  he  carries  in  his  hand  for  the  purpose.  This  constant  rubbing 
not  unfirequently  wears  down  the  hair  of  the  affected  side — the  whisker, 
the  beard,  the  hair  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple — which  then 
appears  as  if  kept  close  shaven ;  occasionally  it  even  modifies  the  form  of 
the  side  of  the  face.  Further,  the  frequently  repeated  spasmodic  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  affected  side  produces  after  a  while  a  permanent 
curiously  wrinkled  condition  of  the  surface. 

Tic  douloureux,  unbearable  though  it  appears  to  be,  does  not  tend 
directly  or  necessarily  to  shorten  life.  Patients  nurse  their  agony  for  many 
years.  The  only  ways  in  which  it  can  be  regarded  as  inimical  to  life  are 
by  the  difficulty  which  it  occasionally  opposes  to  the  ingestion  of  food,  and 
by  driving  the  patient  to  suicide. 

2.  Sciatica. — This  is  one  of  the  most  common  varieties  of  neuralgia. 
It  frequently  arises  from  exposure  to  cold,  but  may  be  due  to  many  other 
causes ;  it  is  occasionally  attended  or  followed  by  some  degree  of  anffis- 
tbesia,  and  occasionally,  but  mainly  when  due  to  structural  disease,  leads 
to  wasting  of  the  muscles.  The  pain  is  of  true  neuralgic  character,  and  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  movement  of  the  impUcated  limb,  or  by  pressure. 
It  is  in  many  cases  exceedingly  persistent  and  difficult  of  cure. 

Treatment. — In  dealing  with  cases  of  neuralgia  it  is  always  of  great 
importance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  on  which  it  depends,  and 
then,  if  it  be  within  our  competence,  to  obviate  or  remove  it.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pain  be  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  malarious  poison, 
quinine  or  arsenic  is  indicated ;  if  it  be  connected  with  anaemia,  iron  is 
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probably  the  best  remedy ;  if  it  be  a  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  of 
rhenmatism  or  of  gout,  the  treatment  suitable  for  these  conditions  shoold 
be  employed ;  if  it  be  referrible  to  syphilis,  iodine  and  mercury  are  most 
likely  to  be  serviceable ;  and  further,  if  it  depend  on  the  existence  of  satae 
local  morbid  process  compressing  or  otherwise  involving  the  nerve,  oar 
treatment  must  vary  accordingly. 

But  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  no  such  hints  for  treatment  are  ^- 
forded  us ;  we  can  then,  so  far  as  general  treatment  is  concerned,  ooly 
deal  with  them  empirically.  Among  remedies  which,  under  these  dremn- 
stances,  have  been  found  useful  may  be  enumerated  iron,  arsenic,  quinine 
in  large  doses,  oO  of  turpentine,  chloride  of  ammonium,  phosphoros, 
croton-chloral  hydrate,  aconite,  Indian  hemp,  belladonna,  and  ophmD. 
Of  these,  opium,  or  its  alkaloid,  morphia,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable. 
Indeed,  the  severest  cases  of  tic,  and  of  similar  forms  of  neuralgia  in  other 
parts,  often  find  relief  only  from  large  and  repeated  doses  of  this  drag, 
which  may  then  be  given  by  the  mouth,  or  preferably,  by  snbcutaneoas 
injection.  If  given  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  necessary  at  length,  having 
begun  with  small  doses,  to  administer  as  much  as  firom  twenty  to  siity 
grains  of  morphia  daily.  Alcohol  is  not  unfrequently  serviceable  in  re- 
lieving pain.  Oases  of  the  less  severe  forms  of  neuralgia  are  occasionally 
cured  by  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  or  by  a  tumbler  of  strong  brandy  and  water. 

Local  medication  is  often  very  valuable.  Of  course  the  several  nar- 
cotics which  have  been  enumerated,  especially  morphia  and  atropia,  msj 
be  injected  subcutaneously  at  the  seat  of  pain.  But,  besides  this,  the  ap- 
plication to  the  surface,  or  the  inunction,  of  opiimi,  belladonna,  or  aoonite 
often  gives  relief.  The  most  valuable  of  these  applications  is  aconite  in 
the  form  of  the  unguentum  aconitite.  Counter-irritation  also  is  frequently 
of  much  benefit,  more  especially  by  means  of  blisters,  issues,  the  actoal 
or  galvanic  cautery,  and  acupuncture.  Electricity  is  especially  valuable. 
Duchenne  employed  cutaneous  faradism,  rendering  the  affected  snr&ce 
dry  by  dusting  it  with  some  powder,  and  then  applying  to  it  for  a  minnte 
or  so  fiuradism  of  considerable  strength,  and  repeating  the  process  from 
time  to  time  according  to  circumstances.  But  the  continuous  current  is 
much  more  efScacious.  In  this  case  well- wetted  sponges  must  be  used, 
and  the  current  employed  must  be  of  no  greater  intensity  than  the  patient 
can  readily  bear ;  and,  as  has  before  been  pointed  out,  the  origin  of  the 
affected  nerves  should  be  included  between  the  rheophores,  of  which  one 
should  be  moved  over  the  painful  region,  and  especially  applied  to  the 
painful  points.  Moreover  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  applications 
should  be  of  short  duration,  and  frequently  repeated.  Lastly,  division  of 
the  affected  nerve  has  often  been  practised,  especially  in  cases  of  tic  dooloa- 
reux.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  this  procedure  ever  absolutely  cures  the 
neuralgia ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  very  often  effects  a  temporary  core 
— a  cure  lasting  occasionally  for  a  few  weeks  or  even  for  several  months. 
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XXIV.     MADNESS.     {Insanity.^) 
Definition. 

By  the  term  insanity  or  madness  is  miderstood  a  state  of  mind  in 
"which  its  normal  faculties — namely,  the  feelings,  the  intellect,  and  the 
■will— are  partially  or  generally  enfeebled,  exalted,  or  deranged ;  and  in 
which  necessarily  the  mental  disease  is  reflected  in  the  speech,  the 
actions,  and  the  conduct,  and  very  generally  functional  disturbances  of 
the  organs  of  sensation,  the  voluntary  muscular  system,  and  the  visceral 
organs  are  present. 

The  above  definition  includes  many  mental  conditions  which  are  not 
ordinarily  regarded  as  madness ;  such  as  the  delirium  which  occurs  in 
febrile  and  other  disorders,  and  that  arising  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
and  other  toxic  agencies ;  hysteria,  at  any  rate  in  many  of  its  phases,  and 
conditions  of  overpowering  passion  into  which  persons  presumably  healthy 
occasionally  fall ;  and  those  forms  of  mental  aberration,  such  as  general 
paralysis 'of  the  insane,  idiocy,  senile  dementia,  and  the  like,  which  are 
due  directly  to  obvious  organic  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  organs. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  although  some  of  these  forms  of  mental 
disturbance  or  disease  are  not  such  as  need  restraint,  or  are  simply  tran- 
sient conditions,  or  are  mere  incidents  of  grave  corporeal  disorders,  and 
on  many  grounds  therefore  a?b  not  madness  in  the  popular  acceptation 
of  the  word,  they  are  all  properly  included  in  the  scientific  meaning  of 
the  term. 

As  is  usually  done,  we  shall  omit  from  our  description  of  insanity  the 
delirium  of  febrile  and  other  diseases,  acute  toxic  forms  of  delirium, 
ordinary  hysteria,  and  simple  outbursts  of  passion ;  but  we  shall  embrace 
in  it  paralysis  of  the  insane,  idiocy,  senile  dementia,  and  insanity  due  to 
the  development  of  cerebral  tumours. 

Catisation. 

1.  Predisposing  causes. — a.  The  question  of  the  influence  of  race  or 
nationality  in  the  causation  of  madness  has  been  largely  discussed.  But 
the  subject  is  a  complicated  one ;  for  it  necessarily  comprises,  not  merely 
the  simple  influence  of  race,  but  the  collective  influence  of  aU  those  con- 
ditions which  contribute  or  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
national  character,  such  as  religion,  politics,  warfare,  occupation,  habits, 
intellectual  progress,  and  civilisation.  And  the  general  result  of  inquiries 
with  regard  to  it  has  been  to  show,  not  that  there  is  any  appreciable 
difference  in  respect  of  proneness  to  insanity  among  races  of  men  per  se, 
but  that  insanity  is  especially  apt  to  become  rife  during  great  national  or 
religious  crises,  and  under  other  conditions  of  wide-spread  emotional 

■  In  writing  this  article  the  anthois  who  have  been  chiefly  consulted,  and  whose 
language  has  here  and  there  been  employed,  are  Griesinger,  Marci,  Mandsley,  and 
Buoknill  and  Tuie. 
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excitement ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  lower  nations  are  in  the  scale  of 
education  and  civilisation  the  less  the  frequency  of  insanity  amongst  them. 
b.  Hereditary  predisposition  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
insanity.  According  to  Dr.  Maudsley  the  proportion  of  distinctly  heredi- 
tary cases  to  others  is  not  lower  than  one-fourth,  if  not  so  high  as  one- 
hair.  But,  although  the  general  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been 
established  beyond  dispute,  it  is  for  many  reasons  difficult  to  give  it 
exact  numerical  expression ;  especially  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far 
back  and  how  wide  amongst  direct  ancestors  and  collateral  relations  such 
influences  may  properly  be  sought.  Again,  although  actual  insanity 
amongst  parents  or  relations  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  hereditary 
predisposition,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  neuroses,  more  espe- 
cially epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  a  suicidal  tendency,  have  a  like  inflnenoe ; 
that  genius  and  insanity  are  often  distributed  in  the  same  family ;  and  that 
drunkenness  in  parents  is  apt  to  beget  insanity  in  children.  It  is  said 
that  the  frequent  intermarriage  of  close  relations  tends  sooner  or  later  to 
a  like  restdt.  Esquirol  observed,  and  his  observation  has  been  confirmed, 
that  insanity  descends  from  the  mother  more  frequently  than  from  the 
father,  and  to  the  daughters  in  larger  proportion  than  to  the  sons.  c.  Edu- 
cation  has  an  undoubted  influence  in  relation  to  insanity — a  judicious 
training  tending  to  strengthen  minds  which  have  an  inherent  weakness 
and  proclivity  to  it,  while  an  injudicious  training  may  sow  the  seeds  of 
mental  disease  in  those  who  are  free  from  all  original  taint.  The  subject 
is  a  wide  and  important  one ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that  long- 
continued  harshness,  cruelty,  and  repression  in  early  childhood,  the  per- 
sistent endeavour  to  cram  the  undeveloped  mind  with  abstruse  or  unsuit- 
able knowledge,  or  to  instil  with  terrifying  iteration  the  repulsive  dogmas 
of  a  narrow  Christianity,  the  foolish  and  indiscriminate  yielding  to  all  the 
whims,  selfish  desires,  and  passions  of  childhood,  may  each  in  its  own 
way  exert  an  evil  influence  over  the  future  mental  welfare  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victims,  d.  Social  position  and  occupation  are  of  doubtful  efficacy  in 
causing  insanity,  excepting  in  so  £eu:  as  the  different  conditions  included 
under  these  terms  imply  exposure  to  associated  influences  which  are 
themselves  productive  of  insanity,  such  as  drunkenness  and  other  forms 
of  debauchery,  mental  strain,  emotional  disturbance,  and  the  like.  e.  Sex. 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  one  sex  is  more  liable  to 
insanity  than  the  other.  At  the  same  time  the  exciting  causes  of  insanity 
act  with  different  relative  frequency  in  the  two  cases;  and  there  are 
marked  differences  in  the  degree  in  which  its  several  forms  prevail  unong 
them.  Especially  it  may  be  noted  that  general  paralysis,  which  is  com- 
mon in  men,  is  comparatively  rare  in  women.  /.  No  age  can  be  regarded 
as  exempt  from  liability  to  insanity.  It  is  rare  before  puberty ;  yet  all 
forms  (excepting  general  paralysis)  are  occasionally  met  with  during  this 
period  of  life.  It  becomes  much  more  common  between  16  and  25 ;  but 
arises  mainly  between  25  and  45  or  50.  In  women  it  is  apt  to  oome  on 
with  marked  frequency  about  the  climacteric  period.  Subsequently  the 
tendency  to  it  declines.    In  these  remarks  relating  to  the  influence  oi 
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aigfi,  idiocy  has  been  excluded  from  the  one  end  of  the  scale  and  senile 
dementia  from  the  other. 

2.  The  exciting  caiises  of  madness  are  of  two  kinds,  namely  the  moral 
or  psychical,  and  the  physical. 

a.  Moral  causes  are  generally  held  to  be  the  most  fertile  sources  of  the 
disease,  i.  But  mere  intellectual  exertion,  however  intense  or  however 
much  prolonged,  rarely  produces  it.  ii.  And  even  the  expansive  passions 
— ambition,  overweening  vanity,  immoderate  joy,  and  the  like — are  almost 
equally  inefficacious  in  this  respect ;  and,  when  they  cause  it,  evolve  it 
usually  by  slow  degrees,  and,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  observes, '  as  a  gradual 
development  or  exaggeration  of  a  particular  vice  of  character.'  iii.  It  is 
the  depressing  emotions  which  are  mainly  instrumental  in  causing  insanity ; 
and  Pinel  was  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  that  the  first  question  he 
put  to  a  new  patient  was  always,  '  Have  yon  suffered  vexation,  grief,  or 
reverse  of  fortune  ? '  Fierce  anger,  unrequited  love,  jealousy,  prolonged 
anxiety,  the  distress  arising  from  loss  of  fortune,  disappointed  ambition, 
grief  at  the  sudden  death  of  some  dear  relative  or  friend,  remorse,  hatred, 
fright,  religious  depression,  the  sense  of  being  unequal  to  responsibilities 
which  have  been  incurred,  may  be  adduced  as  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
emotion  here  referred  to.  The  effect  of  such  emotions  may  be  sudden,  as 
when  they  act  by  shock ;  or  slow,  in  which  case  either  they  produce  a 
gradual  intensification  of  peculiarities  already  present  in  the  patient's 
character,  or  they  involve  a  gradual  morbid  change  in  one  or  more  of  the 
viscera,  to  which  change,  rather  than  to  the  emotional  disturbance  directly, 
the  mental  disease  is  due. 

b.  The  physical  caiises  of  madness. — i.  Of  these,  alcoholic  intemper- 
ance is  doubtless  the  most  important.  The  symptoms  of  simple  inebriation 
are  closely  related  to  those  of  insanity ;  delirium  tremens  is  itself  a  variety 
of  insanity ;  and  further,  the  habit  of  drinkmg  to  excess  produces  irrita- 
bility, vacillation,  and  other  mental  phenomena  which  indicate  deteriora- 
tion of  mind.  But  independently  of  these  conditions,  partly  it  may  be 
firom  the  emotional  disturbances  which  are  incidental  to  alcoholism,  partly 
firom  the  direct  influence  of  alcohol  in  the  production  of  disease  (especially 
induration  of  the  surface  of  the  brain),  the  abuse  of  drink  is  a  pregnant 
cause  of  insanity.  It  operates  chiefly  in  men  ;  and  is  a  prominent  cause 
of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Intemperance  in  opium,  absinthe, 
Indian  hemp,  or  other  narcotics,  is  also  liable  to  induce  insanity,  ii. 
Sexual  excesses,  and  especially  self-abuse,  are  well-recognised  exciting 
causes.  Self-abuse  is  particularly  efficacious  in  this  respect,  partly  from 
the  early  age  at  which  it  generally  commences,  partly  from  the  excessive 
frequency  with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  indulged  in,  but  mainly,  probably, 
because  of  the  moral  distress  which  a  persistence  in  the  habit  always 
occasions,  iii.  Many  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  general  or  local,  are 
often  associated  with  insanity,  either  as  its  cause,  or  as  the  concurrent  conse- 
quence of  some  obscure  morbid  state.  Insanity  often  compUcates  epilepsy ; 
epilepsy  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  mental  derangement,  and  more 
especially  in  dementia ;  and  acute  maniacal  attacks  are  liable  to  be  asso- 
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ciated  with  or  to  replace  the  epileptic  seizure.  Not  only  is  a  peculiar 
mental  condition  closely  allied  to  insanity  often  present  in  hysleria,  bat 
hysterical  patients  are  liable  to  attacks  of  acute  mania,  and  to  chranie 
forms  of  mania  and  melancholia.  Chronic  diseases  of  the  brain  or  cord 
in  large  proportion  are  attended,  sooner  or  later,  by  insanity,  and  more 
especially  by  chronic  mania  or  dementia ;  among  these  may  be  included 
syphilitic  and  other  cerebral  tumours,  sclerosis  of  the  nervous  centres, 
and  the  sequelae  of  apoplectic  effusions,  and  of  injuries  to  the  skull.  Many 
cases  also  are  recorded  in  which  insanity  appears  to  have  been  induced  hj 
disease  or  injury  of  nerves,  and  even  by  powerful  impressions  on  Hm 
organs  of  special  sense,  iv.  Other  local  conditions  Uable  to  cause  insanity 
are  those  connected  with  the  female  reproductive  organs  ;  thejnost  inter- 
esting and  important  of  which  are  related  to  the  puerperal  state.  It  is 
somewhat  rare  for  insanity  to  come  on  during  pregnancy ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  sometimes  disappears  on  the  supervention  of  pregnancy.  It  is 
mainly  in  connection  with  parturition  that  insanity  arises.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  acute  outbreak  of  short  duration  during  the  very  act ;  some- 
times it  occurs  during  the  first  fortnight  after  confinement,  and  is  then 
generally  attributable  to  some  inflammatory  or  septicaemic  complication ; 
sometimes  it  supervenes  at  a  later  period,  independently  of  any  local  or 
other  disease  that  can  be  detected,  and  under  such  circumstances  is  apt 
to  be  chronic,  though  for  the  most  part  curable,  and  in  the  form  of 
melancholia  or  mania,  not  unfrequently  associated  with  nymphomania. 
Outbreaks  of  insanity  occasionally  attend  the  menstrual  flow,  and  are 
sometimes  induced  by  the  suppression  of  that  discharge,  v.  Many  other 
affections  besides  those  which  have  been  discussed  are  liable  to  be  com- 
plicated by,  or  to  cause,  insanity ;  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  and 
kidneys,  tuberculosis,  gout,  chronic  anaemia,  and  suppressed  discharges  ot 
various  kinds.  But  the  most  interesting  in  this  respect  probably  are 
acute,  and  especially  the  acute  febrile,  diseases.  Patients  in  these  cases 
are  sometimes  attacked  with  sudden  and  furious  maniacal  excitement, 
which  may  last  only  for  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days ;  but  not  unfrequently 
the  attacks,  which  are  then  either  melancholic  or  maniacal,  become 
chronic,  and,  although  generally  curable,  may  need  to  be  treated  in  an 
asylum.  These  outbreaks  occur  for  the  most  part  during  the  subsidence 
of  the  disease,  or  even  during  convalescence.  They  are  observed  mainly 
in  pneumonia  and  rheumatism,  in  enteric  and  typhus  fevers,  and  in  some 
of  the  exanthemata.  They  occur,  too,  in  ague,  in  which  case  paroxysms 
of  temporary  insanity  are  apt  to  replace  the  ordinary  febrile  paroxysms. 
Acute  anaemia,  such  as  results  from  sudden  and  copious  losses  of  blood, 
is  sometimes  attended  with  an  outbreak  of  acute  mania. 

Symptoms  and  Progress. 
A.  General  description. — In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  pathology 
of  the  brain,  as  that  of  all  other  organs,  the  necessity  has  long  been  re- 
cognised of  regarding  the  morbid  structures  as  mere  modifications  ol  the 
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healthy  stmctureB,  and  to  seek  in  the  normal  development  of  the  healthy 
parts  the  cine  to  the  abnormal  development  of  the  parts  which  are 
diseased.  So,  if  we  would  rightly  apprehend  the  pathology  of  the  mind, 
as  that  of  functional  distnrbance  of  other  organs  besides  the  brain,  we 
must  accept  the  facts  that  its  abnormal  actions  are  simply  modifications 
of  its  healthy  actions,  and  that  the  secret  of  their  evolution  is  to  be  learnt 
from  a  careful  study  and  comparison  with  them  of  the  natural  phenomena 
of  the  mind. 

The  mind  from  the  moment  of  birth,  at  which  time  it  is  a  blank  page, 
is  constantly,  through  the  instrumentahty  of  the  organs  of  sense,  re- 
ceiving impressions  which  paint  themselves  more  or  less  vividly  upon  it. 
The  impressions  or  perceptions  which  are  thus  made  are  stored  up  and 
remain  henceforth  the  property  of  the  mind,  to  be  utihsed  by  it,  to  be  re- 
called firom  time  to  time  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  to  be  analysed,  com- 
pared, combined,  rearranged,  and  so  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  new 
and  complex  ideas — of  a  subjective  world  which  reflects  but  idealises 
the  world  without.  Intimately  associated  with  the  perceptions  and  ideas 
which  thus  throng  the  mind  are  the  mental  qualities  which  give  them 
their  tone  or  colour,  and  the  purely  intellectual  functions  by  whose  cold 
light  they  are  examined  and  compared.  By  the  former  are  meant  the 
senses  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  the  moods,  the  feelings,  the  passions,  the 
moral  qualities,  which  accompany  perceptions  and  ideas,  or  are  called 
forth  by  them,  and  which  pervade  and  leaven  them,  or  put  them  in  special 
aspects,  or  endow  them  with  quahties  which  are  not  inherent  in  them,  but 
are  the  reflexes  of  the  mental  conditions  whence  they  are  derived.  The 
purely  intellectual  functions  comprise  memory,  reason,  and  imagination, 
the  powers  by  which  we  recall  the  perceptions  and  ideas  which  are  stored 
up  in  the  mind,  by  which  we  analyse,  compare,  and  form  judgments,  and 
by  which  we  rearrange  our  ideas,  invent,  and  create.  The  springs  of 
action  have  their  sources  in  the  functions  which  have  here  been  con- 
sidered. Impressions  received  in  the  perceptive  centres,  and  even  revived 
impressions,  induce  involuntary  reflex  actions  for  protective  and  other 
purposes.  Under  the  influence  of  the  various  moods  and  passions  not  only 
do  the  features  and  the  general  demeanour  reveal  with  more  or  less  accu- 
racy the  dominant  emotional  condition,  but  their  subject  is  not  un- 
frequently  driven  to  perform  acts,  it  may  be  of  heroism,  it  may  be  of  crime, 
to  which  reason  alone  would  never  have  prompted  him,  or  from  which  it. 
would  have  restrained  him.  Above  all,  presiding  over  all,  is  the  will,  at 
any  rate  that  higher  element  of  the  wiU,  by  the  exercise  of  which  we 
give  attention  to  and  regulate  our  mental  operations,  and  which  governs, 
directs,  and  restrains  the  more  or  less  wayward  and  uncertain  impulses 
to  action  which  originate  in  ordinary  reflex  conditions  or  in  emotional 
disturbances. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  due  relation  of  the  mind  to  the 
external  world  requires,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  organs  of  sense  shall  be 
eflBcient  and  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  the  perceptive  centres,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  motor  cell-groups  for  co-ordinated  actions, 
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together  with  the  subordinate  motor  apparatus,  shall  have  their  normal 
relations  with  the  supreme  centres  of  action. 

In  mental  disease,  or  insanity,  there  is  necessarily  disturbance  of  one 
or  more  of  the  functions  which  have  here  been  enumerated ;  and  conse- 
quently we  have  to  consider,  as  fEUstors  of  insanity,  '  disorders  of  sensation,' 
'  intellectual  disorders,'  and  '  disorders  of  movement.' 

1.  Disorders  of  sensation. — ^The  sense  of  illness,  or  that  of  well-being 
when  illness  is  present,  may  be  referred  to  this  head.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  many  cases  of  insanity  the  patient  is  quite  free  from  all  feeling  of 
bodily  ill-health,  and  on  this  account  will  often  protest  against  medical 
treatment.  There  are  other  cases,  however,  notably  cases  of  hypochon- 
driasis, in  which  the  sense  of  illness  is  not  only  present,  bat  profDundly 
exaggerated ;  and  generally  when  convalescence  is  in  progress  the  patient 
suffers  from  depression,  &tigue,  and  other  symptoms  which  satisfy  him 
that  he  is  ill.  Anesthesia  and  analgesia  are  often  observed  in  melancholia 
and  dementia,  but  above  all  in  general  paralysis ;  and  these  conditions  msj 
be  general  or  limited  to  certain  parts.  But,  in  most  lunatics,  sensation 
remains  unaltered.    There  may  even  be  hypenesthesia. 

The  most  interesting  sensory  disorders,  however,  are  those  which  aie 
known  as  illusions  and  hallucinations — the  former  term  signifying  the  false 
perception  of  impressions  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  the  latter  tenn 
signifying  subjective  sensory  perceptions  which  '  are  projected  outwards, 
and  thereby  become,  apparently,  objects  and  realities.'  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  haJlucinations  and  illusions,  and  yet 
it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them.  Thus,  in 
delirium  tremens,  when  the  attendants,  articles  of  furniture,  and  evm 
shadows,  are  taken  for  fiends  or  wild  beasts,  or  muscse  voUtantes  due  to 
disturbance  of  the  retinal  circulation  are  transformed  into  beetles,  butter- 
flies, or  gold  and  silver  coins,  the  patient  is  the  victim  of  Ulosions ;  but 
when  he  perceives  similar  things  while  nothing  in  the  world  around  or  in 
his  organs  of  sense  furnishes,  so  to  speak,  his  mind  with  an  excuse  for 
seeing  them,  he  suffers  from  hallucinations.  Both  illusions  and  haUnd- 
nations  may  involve  any  or  all  of  the  senses.  In  the  following  paragraf^ 
we  shall  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  identical. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  are  probably  more  common  than  those  of  uij 
of  the  other  senses.  They  are  seen,  in  different  cases,  by  night,  by  twi- 
light, or  by  day ;  they  may  be  vivid  or  shadowy ;  they  may  be  of  short 
duration  or  persistent,  or  may  come  and  go ;  and  they  necessarily  vary  in 
character — in  some  instances  animals,  in  some  human  beings,  in  some 
friends  long  dead,  in  some  devils,  in  some  angels,  and  in  some  panoramas 
crowded  with  life  rising  before  the  patient ;  and  they  are  shocking,  terri- 
fying, or  agreeable,  according  to  circumstances.  Hallucinations  of  hearing 
are'rather  less  common,  and  on  the  whole  of  graver  augury,  than  those  of 
sight.  They  are  especially  common  in  melancholia  and  chronic  mania, 
l^e  patient  generally  hears  voices,  to  which  be  listens,  with  which  he 
converses,  which  he  quarrels  with  or  obeys.  These  voices  sometimes  talk 
nonsense,  frequently  they  upbraid  or  insult,  or  utter  profEUie  or  obscene 
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language,  or  revile  the  sufferer's  friends  or  relations,  or  tempt  or  command 
Mm  to  evil  deeds.  They  often  seem  as  distinct  as  the  real  voices  which 
are  uttered  around  him,  and  appear  sometimes  to  come  firom  articles  of 
furniture  or  particular  spots,  sometimes  to  reach  him  from  a  far  distance, 
and  maybe  by  telephonic  agency,  and  sometimes  to  be  internal  voices 
or  voices  without  sound.  Occasionally  the  patient  hears  discordant 
inarticulate  noises,  or  strains  of  music.  Hallucinations  of  smell,  taste, 
and  common  sensation,  are  not  unfrequent.  As  regards  smell  and  taste 
the  impressions  on  the  perceptive  centres  are  almost  always  of  a  disagree- 
able or  offensive  kind.  Hallucinations  of  cotamon  sensation  lead  to  the 
belief  that  animalB  are  crawling  over  the  skin,  or  that  galvanism  is  being 
appUed,  or  that  frogs,  snakes,  birds,  or  the  arch-fiend  himself  is  present 
in  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  head.  They  are  especially  common  in  relation 
to  the  reproductive  organs  La  both  sexes.  Hallucinations  of  several  senses 
are  often  present  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  when  thus  associated,  and  in  any 
degree  concordant,  naturally  tend  to  confirm  to  the  patient  the  objective 
reality  of  his  false  impressions. 

But,  although  illusions  and  hallucinations  are  amongst  the  most 
striking  and  important  indications  of  insanity,  their  presence  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  the  insanity  of  the  sufferer.  Many  cases 
have  been  recorded  (and  such  oases  are  not  uncommon)  in  which  persons, 
in  all  other  respects  mentally  sound,  have  seen  casually,  or  have  been 
troubled  more  or  less  persistently  with,  halluciaations  of  sight  and  even  of 
hearing,  but  who  have  been  able  by  reason  and  observation  to  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  unreahty  of  their  abnormal  sensory  impressions.  Nor 
even  does  it  necessarily  follow  that,  because  a  patient  believes  in  the 
reality  of  the  phantoms  which  present  themselves  to  his  senses,  he  is  to 
be  regarded  as  insane.  The  natural  creduUty  of  many  persons,  the  belief 
in  which  many  have  been  brought  up  in  the  existence  of  ghosts,  in  the 
possibility  of  the  reappearance  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  naturalness  of 
tmpematural  occurrences,  and  the  inaptitude  of  most  persons  for  scientific 
investigation,  make  them  ready  believers  in  the  objective  reality  of  the 
phantasms  which  arise  in  their  perceptive  >  centres,  especially  if,  as  is 
most  probable,  the  hallucinations  have  some  obvious  relation  to  their 
prevailing  sentiments  or  beliefe. 

2.  Intelhctual  disorders.  —These  comprise  perversions  of  feeling,  or 
of  the  affective  functions,  derangement  of  the  intellect  or  of  the  ideational 
fonctions,  and  disturbances  of  the  will. 

a.  Esquirol  declares  '  moral  alienation  to  be  the  proper  characteristic 
of  mental  derangement ; '  and  says,  '  there  are  madmen  in  whom  it  is 
difScult  to  find  any  trace  of  hallucination,  but  there  are  none  in  whom 
the  passion^  and  moral  affections  are  not  perverted  or  destroyed.  '  I  have 
in  this  particular  met  with  no  exceptions.'  The  accuracy  of  the  opinions 
here  expressed  is  generally  admitted.  The  earliest  indication  of  insanity 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is,  not  the  occurrence  of  hallucinations  or 
perversions  of  the  reasoning  powers,  but  some  change  in  the  patient's 
feelings,  a  sense  of  sadness,  perplexity,  restlessness,  dissatisfaction,  or 
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irritability,  a  feeling  of  buoyancy,  extravagant  joy,  or  recklessness,  a 
condition  of  dolness,  apathy,  or  utter  indifference,  which  pervades  the 
patient's  thoughts,  which  modifies  his  relations  to  the  world  about  him, 
especially  perhaps  to  particular  objects,  and  which  reveals  itself  more 
or  less  obviously  in  all  his  actions.    The  phenomena  here  referred  to  are 
not  such  as  would  necessarily  strike  the  casual  observer ;  for  among  the 
many  varieties  of  character  presented  by  those  among  whom  we  dwell 
we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  some  which  differ  little,  if  at  all,  in  their 
actual  condition  from  the  abnormal  characters  of  insane  persons.    The 
main  indications  (apart  from  the  supervention  of  other  and  more  striking 
evidences  of  insanity)  that  such  moral  conditions  are  insane,  are  partly 
their  extravagance,  but  especially  the  &ct  of  their  coming  on  in  persons 
in  whom  an  opposite  or  at  any  rate  different  character  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed.    Thus,  it  is  not  the  fact  of  a  man  being  in  a  desponding  frune  of 
mind,  neglecting  his  affairs,  and  attempting  suicide,  or  of  his  being  a 
liar,  a  thief,  or  grossly  indecent,  or  of  his  being  quarrelsome  and  revenge- 
ful and  attacking  with  fury  those  who  thwart  him,  or  of  his  being 
reckless  in  his  speculations,  and  outrageously  extravagant  in  his  expendi- 
ture, which  constitutes  bim  insane  :  for  such  peculiarities  of  temper  or  of 
conduct  are  not  uncommon  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  among  such  as  are 
altogether  free  from  mental  disease,  and  some  at  any  rate  may  be  deve- 
loped temporarily  under  circumstances  which  are  sufficient  to  explain 
their  presence.     But  insanity  is   manifested  when,  without  adequate 
cause,  the  man  of  hopeful  disposition  becomes  despondent  and  miser- 
able ;  the  truthful,  honest,  and  pure-minded  Christian  gives  himself  up 
to  vicious  practices ;  the  amiable  and  considerate  friend  becomes  quarrel- 
some and  violent  in  his  conduct ;  and  the  cautious  and  shrewd  man  of 
business  loses  his  caution  and  shrewdness,  and  enters  upon  a  course  of 
wasteful  expenditure  and  wild  speculation.    It  is  under  the  influence  of 
such  moral  perversion  that,  without  necessary  delusion  or  obvious  im- 
pairment of  judgment,  hatred,  suspicion,  jealousy,  ungovernable  rage, 
and  other  passions  arise,  often  directed  against  near  and  dear  relations 
and  friends,  which  drive  their  subjects  to  acts  of  violence  and  murder ; 
and  similarly  under  its  influence  that  many  persons  are  impelled  to  theft, 
arson,  drunkenness,  and  other  extravagant  foUies  or  crimes. 

b.  The  intellectual  functions  are  probably  always  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  impaired  or  perverted  in  insanity.  Often  the  memory  suffers. 
But  in  many  cases,  as  for  example  in  monomania,  it  is,  or  appears  to  be, 
unimpaired.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  although  occasionaUy  no 
doubt  patients  on  recovery  from  an  attack  of  insanity  forget  in  some 
degree  or  even  absolutely  all  that  occurred  to  them  during  their  ill- 
ness, they  do  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  retain  a  fur  recollection  of 
their  experience,  and  are  slow  to  forget  injuries  or  kindnesses  which  they 
have  received  at  that  time.  Again,  madmen  not  unfrequently  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  events  of  their  former  lives,  while  forgetting 
(perhaps  from  want  of  attention)  circumstances  which  have  recently 
occurred ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  former  occurrences  are  sometimes 
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blotted  oat,  or  become  so  hazy  as  hardly  to  be  recognised  as  belonging  to 
their  own  experience.  These  peculiarities  attach  especially  to  chronic 
mania  and  dementia.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  it  is  not  so 
much  that  accumulated  knowledge  is  effaced  from  the  mind,  as  that  there 
is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntarily  recalling  it,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  come 
up  casually  and  unexpectedly.  Occasionally  the  memory  appears  to  be 
pretematurally  active. 

The  faculty  of  ideation  becomes  affected,  and  for  the  most  part  largely 
affected,  during  the  progress  of  insanity.  In  some  instances,  as  in  melan- 
choUa,  conceptions  are  slowly  formed,  and  ideas  present  themselves  slug- 
gishly to  the  mind ;  in  other  cases,  as  for  example  in  acute  mania,  they  are 
developed  tumultuously,  and  succeed  one  another  rapidly,  and  the  mind 
is  kept  in  a  constant  whirl.  The  general  character  of  the  patient's  ideas 
is  largely  determined  by  his  prevailing  ihood,  or  passion  ;  and  hence  in 
melancholia  his  ideas  are  for  the  most  part  gloomy  and  desponding  ;  in 
mania,  vivacious,  humorous,  grotesque.  Further,  there  is  often  an 
obvious  connection  between  the  prevailing  insane  ideas,  and  vivid  im- 
pressions that  happened  to  be  made  on  the  mind  immediately  before  the 
attack.  When  the  ideas  are  sluggish,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  dementia 
and  melancholia,  they  are  often  persistent,  or  tend  to  recur.  This  per- 
sistency of  certain  ideas  or  certain  groups  of  ideas  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  monomania.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  flow  rapidly, 
they  are  less  tenacious,  and,  although  still  largely  determined  by  the 
patient's  emotional  state,  are  largely  called  up  by  the  persons,  things,  and 
occurrences  about  him,  and  by  whatever  attracts  his  attention  for  the 
moment.  Under  these  conditions,  too,  they  are  liable  to  foUow  one 
another  without  mutual  connection,  and  to  become  incoherent.  Inco- 
herence, however,  depends  not  only  upon  tumultuousness  of  ideas,  but 
equally  upon  failure  of  ideas  and  general  loss  of  mental  power.  It  is  not 
necessarily  paucity  of  ideas,  or  superabundance,  or  incoherence,  or  in- 
appropriateness,  or  oddity,  or  fixity  of  them  that  constitutes  insanity ;  for 
many  sane  persons  are  chartusterised  mentally  by  some  one  or  more  of 
these  conditions,  and  all  of  us  are  Uable  to  incoherence  of  thought  and 
inappropriateness.  But  here,  as  in  affective  insanity,  the  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  patient  is  insane  or  not  must  depend  largely  on 
a  comparison  between  his  present  mental  condition  and  that  which 
characterised  him  formerly.  And  especially  much  will  depend  on  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  patient  regards  his  ideas,  and  on  the 
influence  which  they  exert  over  his  conduct. 

The  reasoning  powers  are  doubtless  impaired  in  all  cases  of  insanity. 
This  is  not  always  at  first  sight  apparent ;  for  many  lunatics,  especially 
monomaniacs,  argue  with  considerable  skill,  not  only  on  general  matters, 
but  even  on  the  subject  of  their  delusions,  for  their  beUef  in  which  they 
sometimes  adduce  the  most  plausible  reasons ;  and  others,  as  for  example 
persons  suffering  from  acute  mania,  converse  with  no  little  brilUancy, 
making  sparkling  and  witty  observations,  and  being  ready  with  repartee 
and    sarcasm.      In  the  former  case,  however,  close  observation   will 
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probably  reveal  manifest  mental  weakness,  and  especially  an  inability  to 
appreciate  or  to  meet  arguments  directed  against  their  delusions.  And 
in  the  latter  case  the  readiness  of  retort  and  the  vivacity  of  speech  are 
associated  with  a  total  loss  of  power  to  pursue  any  train  of  reasoning,  or 
even  to  sustain  a  connected  conversation.  But  the  failure  of  the  reason- 
ing powers  becomes  specially  apparent  when  illusions,  hallucinations,  and 
vivid  ideas  take  possession  of  the  mind,  and  are  accepted  as  objeddve 
realities  or  fundamental  truths,  and  form  at  once  the  substratum  and  the 
motive  of  the  patient's  thoughts  and  actions — when  in  &ct  they  become 
delusions  and  the  foundation  probably  of  a  superstructure  of  further 
delusions.  Delusions  are  often  of  slow  growth,  and,  though  constituting 
perhaps  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  insanity,  for  the  most  part  appear 
secondarily  either  to  the  moral  disturbance  which  is  generally  the  earliest 
symptom  of  mental  disease,  or  to  that  phase  of  insanity  which  is  charac- 
terised by  hallucinations,  and  by  undue  slowness,  or  rapidity,  or  by  per- 
version of  ideas.  The  melancholic  patient  presents  in  the  first  instance  a 
sense  of  profound  depression  ;  and  it  is  only  subsequently  that  a  definite 
delusion  crystallises  as  it  were  out  of  this  general  feeling,  and  becomes 
the  assigned  cause  of  his  mental  condition.  The  patient,  whose  afTectiTe 
state  is  at  first  one  of  gaiety  and  restlessness,  only  at  a  later  period 
acquires  the  expansive  delusion  that  he  is  enormously  rich,  as  strong 
as  Hercules,  a  king  of  men,  or  God  Almighty.  And  often,  as  we  have 
shown,  illusions  and  hallucinations,  and  it  may  be  added  insane  ideas,  are 
recognised  for  a  time  by  the  patient  at  their  proper  value,  and  are  resisted 
and  wrestled  with  by  him,  until  probably  at  length  his  reason  yields  at 
discretion,  and  becomes  their  captive.  It  is  of  course  mainly  in  dementia 
that  the  reasoning  power,  as  well  as  other  mental  attributes,  fail. 

c.  The  varied  impulses  to  action  which  operate  in  health  are  all  liable 
to  affection  in  mental  disease.  The  strong  man  becomes  vacillating,  tlie 
weak  and  timid  grows  obstinate  and  resolute.  It  is  indeed  curious  to 
observe  how,  in  some  cases,  the  patient  seems  to  lose  all  power  of  will, 
how  he  apparently  loses  all  capacity  not  only  for  directing  his  thoughts, 
but  to  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  shall  perform  even  the  most 
trivial  action ;  while,  in  others,  he  seems  impelled  even  against  his 
reason  by  a  stubborn  and  unbending  determination  to  perform  some 
malicious  or  wicked  deed,  or  to  carry  out  some  absurd  design.  Careful 
examination  and  inquiry  will  probably  show  in  every  case  that  there  is 
a  more  or  less  manifest  failure  of  that  higher  element  of  the  will,  in 
virtue  of  which  we  fix  attention  upon  ideas  and  trains  of  thought,  com- 
pare, analyse,  and  force  them  into  due  relation,  and  by  means  of  which 
we  control  and  direct  the  various  impulses  to  action  determined  by  our 
perceptions  and  ideas,  and  by  the  moods  and  passions  which  altenutely 
sway  the  mind.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  former  of  these  conditions  that 
the  victim  of  hallucinations  of  the  senses  ends  by  accepting  his  hallucina- 
tions as  facts,  and  that  so-called  '  insane '  ideas  become  fundamental 
beliefs.  And  it  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  second  of  these  conditions, 
that  the  patient  yielding  to  the  uncontrolled  impulses  of  the  moment  per- 
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forms  acts  which  in  a  healthy  frame  of  mind  his  reason  would  have 
restrained  him  from.  It  often  happens  that,  compelled  by  impulses, 
against  which  haply  they  may  have  striven  with  all  their  might,  patients, 
not  apparently  otherwise  insane,  commit  thefts,  perform  indecent  acts  in 
public,  set  fire  to  hay-stacks  or  houses,  or  give  themselves  up  to  bouts  of 
drinking.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  apparently 
impulsive  insane  actions  are  not  necessarily  or  even  principally  due  to 
instinctive  or  moral  causes.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  in  many 
instances  too  where  it  is  wholly  unsuspected,  the  patient  acts  under  the 
influence  of  some  delusion :  he  is  ordered  by  some  peremptory  voice,  by 
Christ  himself,  to  help  himself  to  his  neighbour's  breakfast  or  to  pick  his 
pocket ;  he  puts  his  hand  into  the  fire  and  reduces  it  to  a  cinder,  in  the 
belief  that  fire  has  no  influence  over  him ;  he  refuses  food,  because  he 
belongs  to  the  immortals,  and  does  not  need  it,  or  because  he  imagines  it 
is  poisoned ;  he  remains  motionless  for  fear  that  being  made  of  glass  he 
shall  be  broken  in  pieces,  or  because  a  false  step  or  even  a  change  of 
position  shall  reveal  him  to  those  who  are  seeking  his  life  or  cast  him 
headlong  down  a  precipice. 

d.  The  destructive  tendencies,  already  referred  to  in  the  last  para- 
graph, which  are  common  in  madness,  but  chiefly  in  that  variety  of  it 
known  as  melancholia,  form  an  exceedingly  interesting  study.  They  may 
be  suicidal,  homicidal,  or  directed  against  the  lower  animals  or  inanimate 
objects.  And  they  arise  in  different  ways.  In  some  cases  persons  un- 
affected with  hallucinations  or  delusions  become  the  subjects  of  a  more  or 
less  uncontrollable  impulse  to  destroy  themselves,  to  kill  infants  entrusted 
to  their  care,  or  to  smash,  bum,  or  otherwise  destroy.  Thus,  even  young 
children  commit  suicide  from  simple  disgust  of  life,  or  on  account  of  some 
petty  disappointment  or  annoyance,  or  brutally  mui^er  their  playmates 
for  no  obvious  cause ;  and  many  such  patients  (more  especially  adults) 
actolly  recognise  their  miserable  condition  and  bewail  it,  strive  for  a 
time,  at  any  rate,  more  or  less  successfully  against  their  impulses,  and 
even  seek  the  restraint  of  a  madhouse.  In  other  cases,  as  for  example  in 
the  course  of  epilepsy,  patients  are  suddenly  urged  by  some  blind  im- 
governable  rage  to  commit  the  grossest  outrages,  to  mutilate,  to  murder, 
or  it  may  be  to  destroy  themselves.  In  other  cases,  the  impulse  to  suicide 
or  murder  is  the  almost  necessary  result  of  the  long-continued  mental 
misery  from  which  the  patient  suffers ;  under  the  influence  of  his  profouiid 
depression,  perceiving  no  other  possibility  of  escape  from  sorrow,  he 
destroys  himself;  or  in  order  to  save  them  from  a  wretched  future,  or  to 
send  them  to  a  better  world,  he  takes  the  lives  of  those  who  are  dearest  to 
him.  But  very  frequently  the  determining  cause  of  the  patient's  action 
is  some  hallucination  or  delusion  which  dominates  his  mind:  he  kills 
himself  because  some  voice  he  dares  not  disobey  tells  him  to  do  it ;  he 
makes  murderous  attacks  either  to  defend  himself  from  those  whom  he 
supposes  to  be  working  him  mischief,  or  to  destroy  the  arch-fiend  whom 
he  believes  to  be  present  in  human  guise,  or  to  save  his  friends  from 
impending  peril.    It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  murder  or 
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suicide  by  the  insane  is  not  always  dne  to  any  de$truetice  deaie  or 
impulse ;  but  that  occasionally,  for  example,  a  madman  will  kill  himself 
in  the  attempt  to  prove  his  immortality,  or  his  child  in  the  fall  belief  that 
he  is  Christ  and  will  rise  the  third  day.  Among  destructive  impulses 
must,  of  course,  be  included  those  which  impel  patients  to  tear  up  their 
clothes  and  bedclothes,  and  especially  those  which  incite  them  to  the 
setting  fire  to  hay-stacks,  houses,  and  the  like.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  aU  melancholic  patients,  however  inoffensive  they  may  seem  to  be 
habitually,  are  liable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  sudden  impulses  to  kill 
or  destroy. 

8.  Disorders  of  movement. — In  the  remarks  just  made  the  performance 
of  combined  actions  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  emotional  impulses  or 
of  the  will  were  alone  under  consideration.  Under  the  present  heading  it 
is  intended  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  modes  Ln  which  muscular 
actions  are  executed  in  madness — to  the  defects  or  modifications  of  move- 
ments which  may  be  present.  It  is  probably  rare  to  observe  entire 
healthiness  of  action  in  those  who  are  insane.  In  most  cases  the  expres- 
sion of  the  features  or  the  movements  of  the  body  reveal  to  the  practised 
eye  the  patient's  mental  condition.  The  wandering  look  of  one,  the 
sullen  or  suspicious  aspect  of  another,  the  self-satisfied  air  of  a  third,  are 
severally  in  full  accordance  with  the  prevailing  emotional  condition ;  and 
a  similar  conformity  may  be  observed  between  the  restlessness  of  move- 
ment, the  inertness  of  manner,  the  obstinate  immobility,  which  are  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  the  patient's  state  of  mind.  But  other  muscular 
phenomena  besides  these  are  generally  present.  In  some  cases  the 
muscles  are  rigid,  in  some  relaxed.  In  some  there  is  apparently  excea 
(temporary,  no  doubt)  of  muscular  strength,  in  more  there  is  actual  loss 
of  power.  Occasionally  a  condition  of  catalepsy  is  present.  Further, 
local  paralyses  and  spasms,  such  as  occur  under  other  circumstances,  are 
not  unconmion  here ;  among  which  may  be  included  hemiplegia,  paralysis 
of  certain  nerves  connected  with  the  head  and  neck  and  &ce,  epileptic 
convulsions,  convulsive  movements  of  particular  parts,  chorea-like  affec- 
tions, rhythmical  actions,  difficulties  of  articulation,  and  nystagmus.  As 
regards  the  special  phenomena  of  'general  paralysis  of  die  insane,' we 
shall  reserve  our  observations  until  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  that 
disease. 

4.  In  most  if  not  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  the  several  disorders  which 
have  just  been  discussed  separately,  and  may  exist  alone,  become  combined 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  concur  in  the  development  of  the  special 
insane  mental  phenomena  which  each  patient  presents ;  and  they  act  and 
react  on  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
and  often  impossible  to  estimate  their  several  influences  upon  the  patient's 
thoughts  and  actions.  This  difficulty  is  especially  great  in  the  case  of 
dementia,  where  the  perverted  mental  powers  have  undergone  gradual 
deterioration,  and  the  motives  to  action  are  mainly  the  satisfaction  of  the 
appetites,  and  the  mere  shreds  of  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  which 
survive  the  general  mental  wreck. 
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The  remarkable  resemblances  ivhicb  exist  between  dreaming  and 
states  of  somnambulism  artificially  induced  on  the  one  hand,  and  insanity 
on  the  other,  have  long  been  observed.  In  dreaming  our  mental  faculties 
are  only  partly  annulled  by  sleep.  Some  are  still  wakeful,  but  wakeful  in 
different  degrees;  and  between  these  all  sense  of  proportion  is  lost.  Sub- 
ordinate mental  phenomena,  fitfully  or  not  at  all  controlled  by  the  higher 
intellectual  powers,  attain  unwonted  importance.  Ideas  and  hallucina- 
tions, ever  varying  and  with  little  interconnection,  but  determined  to  some 
extent  by  sensory  impressions,  and  by  the  thoughts  and  occupations  which 
preceded  sleep,  crowd  the  mind,  and  are  accepted  by  it  as  realities.  There 
is  a  total  loss  of  knowledge  of  oar  actual  relations  to  the  external  world, 
including  our  relations  to  time  and  space.  Memory  fails  to  recall  in 
orderly  sequence  the  events  of  our  past  lives,  even  those  which  have  just 
occurred ;  but  it  brings  together  confusedly  fragments  of  previous  experi- 
ences, sometimes  fragments  which  had  seemed  to  he  utterly  forgotten, 
and  blends  them  into  contemporaneous  pictures.  It  even  invents  recollec- 
tions ;  and  passing  thoughts  are  taken  for  personal  reminiscences  of  what 
never  occurred  to  us.  The  reasoning  faculties  specially  fail.  There  is 
little  or  no  power  of  comparing  or  analysing  the  pictures  or  ideas  which 
present  themselves  to  the  mind ;  however  absurd,  however  outrageous, 
however  impossible  they  would  appear  to  us  if  awake,  they  are  accepted 
as  a  rule  without  question  and  as  a  matter  of  course  by  our  sleeping 
minds ;  and  even  though  at  times  we  appear  to  ourselves  to  reason  with 
acuteness  and  to  argue  with  force  and  triumphantly,  it  is  well  known  that 
almost  always,  if  on  waking  our  arguments  can  be  recalled  to  mind,  they 
prove  to  be  disconnected,  shallow,  and  even  nonsensical.  The  moral 
feelings  are  also  involved  in  sleep.  Sentiments  of  joy,  vanity,  pride, 
and  generally  of  exaltation,  are  by  no  means  unfrequently  excited ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  remorse,  imgovemable  fury, 
cowardice,  and  horror  are  common  mental  phases  of  the  sleeping  state. 
Farther,  it  may  be  remarked  that  at  any  rate  some  forms  of  insanity  have 
a  resemblance  to  dreaming,  in  the  facts  of  the  abeyance  of  the  external 
senses  and  of  their  normal  influence  over  the  mind,  and  of  the  more  or 
less  complete  severance  between  the  mental  phenomena  and  the  responsive 
action  of  the  muscles. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  interesting  to  consider,  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  insane  persons  during  convalescence  or  after  recovery 
to  speak  of  their  past  mental  condition  as  though  it  had  been  a  dream ; 
that  the  outbreaks  of  temporary  impulsive  insanity  which  sometimes  pre- 
cede, sometimes  replace,  but  more  commonly  follow,  an  attack  of  epilepsy, 
and  which  often  impel  the  patient  to  deeds  of  purposeless  violence,  are 
apt  to  pass  absolutely  from  the  memory,  as  a  dream  often  does ;  and, 
farther,  that  if  the  dreamer  were  during  his  sleep  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  delusions  and  impulses,  as  in  his  dream  he  believes  he  does — 
if  the  honest  man  were  to  pilfer,  the  virtuous  man  to  commit  rape,  the 
loving  &ther  to  disembowel  his  child  and  put  it  in  the  dust-bin,  if  be 
were  to  hold  audible  conversations  with  his  interlocutors,  and  generally 
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were  visibly  to  play  his  part  in  the  £Eintastic  and  unreal  world  in  whidi  he 
seems  to  live — there  would  be  little  to  distinguish  between  the  conditiffli 
of  the  sleeper  and  that  of  the  lunatic,  except  perhaps  that  the  lunatic  is 
more  or  less  alive  to  all  that  is  going  on  round  about  him,  and  that  the 
fsMts  of  the  external  world  and  his  relations  to  them  (it  may  be  falsely 
seen  and  falsely  interpreted)  are  mingled  with  his  insane  moods,  his 
insane  ideas,  and  his  other  insane  subjective  phenomena. 

B.  Special  description. — There  are  two  fdndamental  divisions  of 
insanity :  the  one  characterised  mainly  by  perversion  or  disease  of  the 
emotions  or  passions,  the  other  characterised  mainly  by  perversion  or 
disease  of  the  reasoning  powers.  The  former  is  termed  affective  intanity, 
the  latter  ideational  or  intellectual  insanity.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all 
lunatics  can  be  placed  in  one  or  other  of  these  categories,  or,  indeed,  that 
affective  insanity  and  ideational  insanity  ever  exist  wholly  independently 
of  one  another ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  insanity 
commences  with  some  change  in  the  feelings,  some  perversion  of  the 
moral  qualities,  some  affection  of  the  passions,  which  stamps  itself  on  the 
features  and  demeanour,  and  influences  the  conduct ;  and  that  it  is  only 
subsequently  that  delusions  and  other  distinct  evidences  of  intellectual 
disease  manifest  themselves.  It  is  a  fitct  too  that  the  patient  may  never 
pass  beyond  the  stage  of  affective  insanity ;  and  it  may  be  repeated  that 
moral  perversion  persists  as  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
constitution  of  aU  cases  even  of  ideational  insanity. 

Again,  it  is  now'generally  acknowledged,  as  Guislain  was  the  first  to 
establish,  that  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  the  earliest  indications 
of  insanity  consist  in  a  '  state  of  profound  emotional  perversion  of  a 
depressing  and  sorrowful  character,'  and  that  it  is  only  at  a  later  stage,  if 
at  all,  that  morbid  feelings  and  passions  of  exaltation  show  themselves. 

Although  fully  admitting  the  truth  of  the  principles  just  enunciated, 
we  shall  not  attempt,  any  more  than  other  authors  have  done,  to  classify 
the  varieties  of  insanity  according  to  one  or  other  of  them ;  and  while 
acknowledging  most  thoroughly  that  different  forms  of  insanity  pass  into 
one  another,  and  that  many  cases  are  met  with  which  can  only  with  a 
certain  amoimt  of  violence  be  assigned  to  any  particular  division,  we  shaD 
adopt,  in  the  main,  the  system  of  classification  which  has  been  accepted — 
at  any  rate  in  principle — by  most  writers  on  the  subject.  Accordingly  we 
shall  arrange  mental  diseases  under  the  following  six  heads : — 

1.  Melancholia,  madness  characterised  by  mental  depression ; 

2.  Mania,  madness  characterised  by  mental  exaltation  ; 

8.  Monomania,  or  partial  madness,  generally  attended  with  exaltation; 

4.  Dementia,  madness  characterised  especially  by  mental  weakness; 

6.  General  paralysis  of  the  insane ; 

6.  Idiocy,  amentia,  or  congenital  mental  defect. 

1.  Melancholia. — The  specific  character,  the  fundamental  phenomenon, 
of  melancholia  is  the  presence  of  a  profound  sense  of  painful  depression — 
a  feeling  of  oppression,  anxiety,  dejection,  and  gloom.  This  condition, 
indeed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  constitutes  the  early  stage  of  most 
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cases  of  insanity.  It  may  oome  on  without  obvioas  cause,  or  it  may 
supervene  on  some  bodily  illness,  or  on  some  mental  perturbation  or 
shock.  For  the  most  part  its  onset  is  gradual ;  the  patient  feels  un- 
happy, irritable,  annoyed  with  himseK  and  all  about  him;  he  loses 
interest  in  what  formerly  gave  him  pleasure ;  everything  is  a  trouble  or 
misery  to  him.  The  world  is  physically  unchanged  to  him,  and  yet  an 
altered  relation  between  himself  and  it  has  arisen  which  he  caimot  under- 
stand, and  for  which  be  cannot  yet  assign  a  cause.  At  first  be  most 
likely  endeavours  to  conceal  the  wretchedness  he  feels ;  but  soon  probably 
he  either  mopes,  withdraws  himself  from  observation,  and  neglects  his 
business  and  his  duties,  or  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  irritabihty  of 
manner  and  tendency  to  quarrel,  and  perhaps  displays  malice  or  hatred 
towards  those  who  should  be,  and  were,  dearest  to  him.  The  malady 
may  not  proceed  beyond  this  point ;  but  in  most  cases  hallucinations 
and  delusions  manifest  themselves  after  a  time — hallucinations  and  delu- 
sions which  correspond  closely  in  character  with  the  patient's  affective 
state.  It  was  formerly  believed,  and  is  even  now  not  un&equently  sup- 
posed, that  the  delusions  of  melancholia  are  the  cause  of  the  patient's 
mental  gloom  and  misery ;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
special  delusion  or  delusions  which  he  manifests  crystallise,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  bis  large  and  vague  feeling  of  depression.  Seeking,  it  may  be,  for 
some  explanation  of  his  altered  state,  which  probably  no  one,  up  to  this 
time,  appreciates  and  deplores  more  than  he  himself  does,  his  mind  dwells 
upon  some  special  subject  (determined,  probably,  by  his  former  pursuits 
or  inclinations,  or  by  accidental  circumstances),  until  at  length  it  assumes 
a  predominant  influence  over  him,  and  becomes  transformed  into  a 
delusion.  This  apparent  revelation  to  him  of  the  cause  of  his  mental 
change  is,  oddly  enough,  not  unfrequently  attended  with  some  diminution 
of  his  despondency ;  and  oddly,  too — a  circumstance  tending  to  show  that 
the  delusion  is  not  the  real  cause  of  his  condition — the  discovered  cause 
is  often  altogether  trivial,  and  quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  consequences 
supposed  to  flow  from  it,  just  as  the  intense  horror  or  dread  which  attends 
nightmare  is  for  the  most  part  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  imaginary 
incidents  which  seem  to  cause  it.  The  delusions  of  melancholia  are  of 
the  most  varied  kind.  In  a  large  number  of  oases  the  patient  beheves 
that  he  has  conmutted  some  inexpiable  crime,  that  he  has  done  murder 
if  not  in  deed  in  thought,  that  he  is  a  thief,  that  he  has  been  unchaste, 
that  he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  that  he  is  a  disgrace  to  his 
£&mily  and  to  humanity,  that  he  is  forsaken  of  God,  and  doomed  to  eternal 
punishment.  In  other  cases  he  harbours  the  delusion  that  some  kind  of 
possession  or  transformation  has  taken  place  in  him  :  he  is  possessed  by 
the  devil  or  by  a  legion  of  devils,  or  he  has  been  transformed  into  the  evil 
one ;  he  has  become  a  dog,  a  wolf,  a  toad ;  he  is  made  of  glass ;  he  is  a 
mass  of  corruption;  he  exhales  offensive  odours,  which  render  bim  an 
object  of  disgust ;  he  is  a  corpse,  or  his  former  self  is  dead,  and  that  which 
passes  for  him  is  something  or  someone  else.  Or  his  delusions  have 
special  reference  to  other  persons :  he  is  an  object  of  general  suspicion ; 
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everyone  is  making  remarks  about  him,  or  pointing  him  out ;  detectives 
are  on  the  look-out  for  him  ;  spies  are  constantly  dogging  his  footsteps ; 
his  friends  are  untrue,  or  bis  wife  unfaithful ;  or  dreadful  calamities  are 
threatening  those  who  are  dearest  to  him — calamities  for  which,  probably, 
he  is  in  some  way  or  other  answerable,  but  which  he  cannot  prevent.  Or 
he  regards  himself  as  the  victim  of  some  person,  some  power,  or  some 
conspiracy :  he  is  being  poisoned ;  he  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
electricity ;  his  thoughts  and  actions  are  directed  in  some  marvellotis  way 
by  someone  who  owes  him  a  grudge,  or  has  acquired  undue  influence  over 
him ;  he  is  mesmerised  or  bewitched.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
hallucinations  and  illusions  are  usually  associated  with  the  patient's 
delusions,  and  then  form  an  integral  part  of  them.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  belief  so  common  among  melancholies,  that  they  are  being 
galvanised,  is  determined  mainly  by  hallucinations  or  illusions  of  common 
sensation,  and  that  the  notion  of  being  made  of  glass,  of  being  slovrly 
burnt,  of  being  one  of  the  lower  animals,  of  harbouring  inside  them  unholy 
or  loathsome  beings,  is  equally  coimected  with  some  perversion  of  the 
cutaneous  or  visceral  sensibility.  The  delusion  that  he  is  a  corpse,  that 
he  is  being  poisoned,  that  he  exhales  a  disgusting  odour,  may  sometixnes 
be  referred  to  affections  of  the  patient's  sense  of  taste  or  smell.  It  is  in 
this  form  of  madness  especially  that  the  sufferer  hears  voices  which  whisper 
abominable  words  or  sentiments,  which  revile  and  upbraid  him,  which 
utter  calumnies  against  his  friends,  which  tell  him  that  he  is  damned, 
which  incite  him  to  acts  of  violence  or  crime.  Hallncinations  of  sight 
also  are  common ;  the  patient  sees  the  enemies  or  fiends  that  are  pursuing 
him,  the  judge  and  jury  before  whom  he  is  being  tried,  portents  in  the 
heavens,  death  and  destruction  around  him,  hell  yawning  at  his  feet. 

The  aspect  and  demeanour  of  melancholic  patients,  though  very 
various,  are  in  accordance  with  their  mental  condition.    The  expression 
is,  according  to  circumstances,  irresolute,  sad,  suspicious,  moody,  or  con- 
centrated ;  the  eyes  are  cast  down,  or  fixed  with  an  intense  look  of  pain 
or  horror.    Generally  the  patient's  movements  are  languid  and  feeble, 
and  he  remains,  perhaps,  all  day  long  in  one  place,  and  even  in  (me 
position.     Sometimes,  under  these  circumstances,  his  limbs  become  rigid, 
and  his  muscles  may  even  assume  a  cataleptic  condition ;  sometimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  flaccid.    In  many  cases  the  patient  is  restlesB, 
constantly  moving  about,  perhaps  hovering  around  the  keeper  or  the 
doctor  from  whom,  maybe,  he  vaguely  hopes  to  obtain  relief  from  his 
su£ferings  ;    or  he  takes  long  walks,  and  not  un&equently  bursts  out 
crying,  and  wrings  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief  or  despair.     He  bites 
his  nails,  plucks  out  his  hair,  rubs  his  skin  into  holes. 

Sensibility  is  often  affected  in  melancholia.  There  may  be  more  or 
less  general  aneesthesia ;  or  there  may  be  uneasy  sensations  referred  to 
the  limbs  or  trunk,  to  the  skin  or  internal  organs.  Especially,  perhaps, 
the  patient  suffers  from  epigastric  pain,  abnormal  feelings  in  the  bead 
and  spine,  and  diminution  of  sexual  desire. 

The  sleep  of  melancholies  is  usually  disturbed.    For  the  most  port  they 
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sleep  little,  are  troubled  with  paiuM  dreams,  and  wake  up  unre&eshed. 
They  are  apt  to  believe  erroneously  that  they  do  not  sleep  at  all. 

The  gastro-intestinal  functions  generally  suffer.  There  is  almost 
always  constipation.  The  appetite  often  ftdls;  but  sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  almost  insatiable.  The  refusal  to  take  food,  so  common 
in  melanchoUa,  does  not  usually  depend  on  loss  of  appetite,  but  rather 
arises  from  the  fear  of  being  poisoned,  the  wish  to  commit  suicide,  obe- 
dience to  some  command,  or  some  other  delusion.  Nutrition  often  suffers ; 
the  patient  emaciates,  his  skin  becomes  harsh  and  dry,  his  face  assumes 
a  livid  or  cadaverous  hue,  which,  with  the  attendant  emaciation  and 
modification  of  expression,  imparts  a  premature  aspect  of  age ;  his 
temperature  becomes  lowered,  his  pulse  weak  and  often  slow,  and  his 
extremities  cold  and  livid. 

The  course  of  melancholia  is  for  the  most  part  chronic.  In  some  in- 
stances the  patient  presents  remissions,  and  much  more  rarely  complete 
intermissions  or  lucid  intervals  of  short  duration.  Occasionadly  the  dis- 
ease is  recurrent,  the  attacks,  which  usually  resemble  one  another  accu- 
rately, being  separated  by  irregular  and  comparatively  long  intervals  of 
sanity.  Again,  cases  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  (the  foUe  ciroulaire 
of  Falret)  in  which  insanity  presents  throughout  its  course  a  succession 
of  alternate  stages  of  melancholia  and  mania.  Melancholia  of  low  inten- 
sity may  continue  with  little  change  for  many  years.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  a  melancholic  stage  precedes  most  maniacal  out- 
breaks. But  this  is  generally  of  short  duration.  Melancholia  may  leave 
behind  more  or  less  marked  traces  of  mental  weakness,  and  may  end  in 
dementia.  It  has  been  estimated  that  somewhat  more  than  half  the 
cases  of  melancholia  get  well  ultimately,  although  of  these  a  large  pro- 
portion are  liable  to  relapse  ;  and  that  of  the  renaainder,  some  continue 
with  Uttle  change  of  symptoms,  others  pass  into  mental  weakness  or 
dementia,  and  others  die.  If  recovery  takes  place  it  is  generally  gradual, 
and  within  six  or  twelve  months  fi:om  the  time  of  seizure.  Should  the 
symptoms  extend  beyond  this  limit,  recovery  is  almost  hopeless.  Death 
may  be  due  to  self-inflicted  injuries,  to  starvation  or  its  consequences,  to 
phthisis  or  other  tubercular  affections  which  are  extremely  common  in 
this  form  of  insanity,  and  lastly  to  pneumonia,  or  other  intercurrent  vis- 
ceral affections.  It  has  been  observed  that  diseases,  more  especially, 
perhaps,  acute  diseases,  occurring  in  the  course  of  melancholia,  are  apt  to 
have  an  important  influence  over  it ;  sometimes  they  ameliorate,  or  even 
cure,  the  mental  malady ;  but  in  other  cases,  aixi  probably  quite  as  often, 
they  aggravate  it. 

The  above  account  of  melancholia  is  general,  and  applies  more  or  less 
accurately  to  the  greater  number  of  cases  that  come  under  observation. 
But  there  are  several  groups  of  cases  which  present  special  characteristics, 
and  require,  therefore,  separate  consideration. 

a.  Hypochondriasis  is  often  not  regarded  as  a  form  of  insanity.  But, 
as  Griesinger  observes,  it  is  properly  t,  folic  raisonnante  milancholique,  a 
form  of  melancholia  in  which  there  is  mental  depression,  without  neces- 
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sary  delusion  or  marked  impairment  of  the  reasoning  powers,  characterised 
especially  by  a  sense  of  profound  illness,  and  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  feelings  of  illness,  and  to  brood  over  them.  Hypochondriacal  patients, 
for  the  most  part,  but  not  necessarily,  suffer  from  uneasiness,  pain,  or 
actual  illness ;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  mainly  that  their  feelings 
of  profound  misery  and  gloomy  foreboding  arise.  They  dwell  constantly 
on  their  real  or  supposed  maladies  ;  they  examine  and  discuss  mentally 
every  new  phenomenon  which  presents  itself ;  they  are  always  looking  at 
the  tongue  or  feeling  the  pulse,  and  on  the  watch  for  new  symptoms ;  not 
merely  on  altogether  insu£5cient  grounds,  probably,  do  they  argue  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they  have  certain  internal  diseases  which  most 
prove  fatal,  or  render  their  lives  utterly  miserable,  but  they  invent 
outrageous  explanations  of  obscure  groups  of  symptoms,  such  as  Uiat  they 
have  toads  or  serpents  inside,  or  that  their  food  coagulates  within  them 
and  forms  a  solid  mould  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  that  they  are 
devoid  of  these  important  organs  ;  they  consult  medical  works  and  apply 
to  theniselves  the  horrors  of  which  they  read  ;  and  their  conversation  for 
the  most  part  is  a  wearisome  iteration  of  their  imaginary  or  exaggerated 
sufferings.  They  usually  take  little  or  no  interest  in  other  persons' 
affairs ;  are  selfish,  querulous  and  quarrelsome,  weak,  vacillating,  and 
infirm  of  purpose ;  they  have  an  air  of  sadness  or  misery,  and  neglect 
the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them.  Not  unfrequently  new  maladies 
arise  and  replace  the  old  ones ;  and  they  have  a  tendency  to  go  from 
physician  to  physician  in  search  of  the  relief  or  cure  which  does  not  come. 
Occasionally  actual  insane  delusions  arise,  chiefly  in  connection  with  their 
predominant  feelings  of  illness,  and  the  patients  become  mad  beyond 
all  question ;  and  very  commonly,  although  they  reason  correctly  on  all 
other  subjects,  their  mental  powers  appear  to  be  clouded  and  weak  in 
regard  to  the  supposed  causes  of  their  maladies.  It  is  not  often  that 
hypochondriacs  are  impelled  to  murder  or  even  to  suicide.  Hypochon- 
driasis is  most  common  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  men.  As  it  is  often 
associated  with  the  presence  of  actual  disease,  it  is  always  important  to 
institute  a  careful  examination  of  hypochondriacal  patients.  Becoveiy  is 
not  unusual  under  appropriate  treatment. 

h.  Melancholia  with  stupor  or  melancholia  attonita,  is  a  variety  of 
melancholia  which  presents  a  superficial  resemblance  to  dementia,  was 
long  confounded  with  it,  and  even  now  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  it.  In  this  affection  the  patient's  whole  mind  appears  to  be 
engrossed  in  one  all-absorbing  painful  delusion ;  and,  though  his  senses 
are  open  and  convey  to  the  sensorium  all  the  impressions  they  receive, 
his  preoccupied  mind  takes  little  or  no  cognisance  of  them,  and  his 
features  and  limbs  remain  alike  motionless.  The  nature  of  the  delusions 
from  which  the  patient  suffers  differs  of  course  in  different  cases ;  some- 
times there  is  simply  a  vague  sense  of  impending  calamity,  sometimes  he 
stands  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  or  in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration,  some- 
times he  has  committed  some  great  crime  and  awaits  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  or  the  day  of  his  damnation  has  eome. 
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and  heaven  and  earth  are  passing  away  as  a  scroll.  His  expression  is 
fixed,  and  it  might  even  be  imagined  that  he  was  insensible ;  but  his  face 
wears  a  look  of  intense  horror,  awe,  grief,  or  anxiety.  His  limbs  are 
motionless,  occasionally  flaccid,  occasionally  rigid,  or  plastic  as  in  the 
cataleptic  condition.  He  takes  no  notice  of  what  is  actually  going  on 
around  him;  he  does  not  flinch  from  ordinary  painful  impressions,  or 
from  noises  made  close  to  his  ears,  or  blows  aimed  at  his  eyes;  but 
probably  his  pupils  contract  to  light,  and  if  a  jugful  of  water  be  poured 
on  him  a  sudden  inspiration  follows.  He  takes  no  food,  or  at  any  rate 
requires  to  be  fed ;  he  passes  his  evacuations  without  notice,  and  if  not 
confined  to  bed  needs  to  be  put  to  bed  and  taken  out  of  it,  dressed  and 
undressed,  like  a  patient  in  a  late  stage  of  dementia.  Melancholia  with 
stupor  may  last  for  a  few  hours  only,  or  for  several  days,  weeks  or  months. 
It  sometimes  comes  on  in  the  course  of  other  forms  of  insanity,  sometimes 
arises  suddenly,  especially  after  a  severe  mental  shock,  or  in  connection 
with  epilepsy.  Eecovery  from  it  is  often  sudden ;  and  on  recovering  the 
patient  is  apt  to  express  himself  as  if  he  had  awakened  from  some  fright- 
ful dream— indeed,  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  between  this  condition 
and  nightmare. 

c.  Melancholia  with  excitement. — Melancholia  occasionally  puts  on  the 
trappings  of  mania.  In  this  case  the  bodily  activity  is  much  greater  than 
it  is  in  ordinary  cases  of  melancholia ;  the  patient  is  excited,  restless, 
rambles  about,  and  wrings  his  hands,  or  performs  other  muscular  move- 
ments ;  but  withal  his  frame  of  mind  and  his  delusions  are  less  variable 
than  they  usually  are  in  mania,  and  present,  as  is  indicative  of  melan- 
cholia, a  certain  degree  of  monotony. 

2.  Mania  is  characterised  specially  by  sentimental  exaltation,  intel- 
lectual vivacity  and  incoherence,  and  excited  muscular  action.  It  may 
break  out  suddenly,  or  come  on  in  the  course  of  certain  acute,  febrile,  and 
other  disorders.  But  much  more  commonly  its  onset  is  insidious.  In 
this  case  it  is  usually  ushered  in,  as  melancholia  is,  with  depression ;  and, 
indeed,  the  beginning  of  both  forms  of  insanity  are  in  the  main  identical. 
After  the  period  of  depression  has  lasted  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the 
patient's  condition  gradually  changes ;  he  becomes  restless,  dissatisfied, 
wanders  about,  roams  the  streets  or  fields,  or  visits  friends,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  his  distressful  feelings ;  and  then  by  in- 
sensible gradations  his  depression  and  discomfort  cease,  he  becomes 
lively,  loquacious,  and  boisterous,  is  readily  excited  to  anger  or  laughter,  is 
vivacious  and  varied  in  his  thoughts  and  language,  speaks  in  a  loud  tone, 
entertains  an  overweening  opinion  of  his  bodily  and  mental  powers,  and 
displays  increased  and  incessant  muscular  activity.  During  the  stage  of 
menttd  depression  he  often  feels  ill,  and  complains  of  painful  or  uncom- 
fortable sensations  referred  to  different  parts ;  but  as  the  true  maniacal 
condition  supervenes  such  feelings  subside,  and  he  seems  to  himself  to  be 
in  the  best  of  health. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  mania  are  the  disturbance  of  the 
affective  functions  which  it  presents,  and  the  impulse  to  incessant  activity 
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which  accompanies  this  disturbance.    The  patient's  moods  ate  foi  the 
most  part  moods  of  exaltation,  and  are  not  only  different  in  different  cases 
as  regards  both  intensity  and  character,  bat  are  constantly  varying  in 
the  same  individual.    Sometimes  the  patient  is  sad,  ill-tempered,  angry, 
sxispicious,  or  ferocious ;  more  frequently,  perhaps,  he  is  gay,  jovial,  Tods- 
terous,  or  vain,  proud,  and  arrogant ;  or,  again,  he  may  be  acquisitive, 
or  lascivious,  or  dominated  by  other  appetites.    In  accordance  with  these 
various  moods  or  moral  conditions,  we  observe  some  patients  indulging  in 
frivolous  or  harmless  actions,  such  as  dancing,  singing,  laughing,  shouting; 
some  cursing  and  swearing,  using  obscene  language,  tearing  and  destroy- 
ing whatever  comes  in  their  way,  and  committing  violent  and  unprovoked 
assaults ;  some  collecting  and  accumulating  aU  kinds  of  rubbish  and  filth, 
or  freely  displaying  their  lascivious  feelings  and  even  mastorbating  openly 
and  shamelessly,  or  eating  garbage  and  even  fiiecal  matter,  or   giving 
themselves  to  drink.      Some  of  these  affective  states,  and  the  actions 
which  result  from  them,  are  determined  by  bodily  disorders,  especially  by 
conditions  of  the  sexual  organs ;  and  not  unfrequently,  at  any  rate  in  the 
earlier  stages,  the  patient  is  apt  to  have  some  consciousness  of  his 
abnormal  state,  and  will  occasionally  try  to  control  or  conceal  it. 

The  intellectual  characteristic  of  mania  is  not  so  much  the  existence 
of  hallucinations  and  delusions,  though  these  are  usually  if  not  always 
present,  as  the  incessant  tumultuous  flow  of  ideas.  In  its  slightest  farm 
this  amounts  to  little  more  than  an  increased  vivacity  of  thought,  accom- 
panied probably  by  an  exaltation  of  the  memory,  which  manifests  itself 
by  unusual  brilliancy  of  conversation,  readiness  of  retort  or  sarcasm,  an 
aptitude  to  look  at  things  in  new  lights,  to  see  unsuspected  resemblances, 
and  hence  to  utter  witty  or  humorous  or  poetical  expressions  and  thoughts, 
a  tendency  to  speak  in  rhyme,  to  discourse  with  unwonted  fluency  and 
eloquence,  and  to  propound  startling  speculations  and  theories.  In  more 
advanced  cases,  or  in  severer  forms  of  mania,  this  apparent  intellectual 
elevation  runs  into  incoherence ;  ideas,  still  more  or  less  in  accordance 
with  the  patient's  affective  condition,  and  still  following  one  another 
rapidly,  have  now  little  or  no  connection  with  one  another ;  there  may 
still  be  flashes  of  wit  or  sarcasm,  still  fragments  of  eloquence  or  of  versi- 
fication, still  thoughts  of  exaltation,  but  they  are  determined  largely  by 
impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  and  pass  from  the  patient's  mind  as 
soon  as  they  are  uttered  or  expressed. 

Blusions,  hallucinations,  and  delusions  are  all  common  in  mania,  and 
their  presence  largely  influences  the  character  of  the  patient's  thoughts, 
and  determines  his  speech  and  actions ;  moreover,  they  themselves  are 
in  their  origin  intimately  related  to  the  feelings  which  are  predominant 
in  the  mind.  It  is  ojdng  probably  to  illusions  or  hallacinations  of  the 
muscular  sense  that  maniacs  so  often  entertain  the  belief  that  they  are 
endowed  with  superhuman  strength ;  that  they  can  run,  or  fly,  or  play 
at  cricket,  or  perform  other  athletic  exercises  with  marvellous  dnll.  And 
it  is  due  in  some  degree  to  cognate  causes  that  such  patients  write  or 
recite   incoherent  nonsense  which  they  regard  as  poems  of  surpassing 
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beauty ;  that  they  boast  themBelves  to  be  mathematicians,  or  orators,  or 
Bingers,  such  as  tiie  world  has  never  before  seen ;  that  they  beheve  them- 
selves to  be  in  oommonication  or  correspondence  with  statesmen  and 
emperors ;  that  they  regard  themselves  as  possessors  of  untold  wealth, 
and  even  of  the  asylum  in  which  they  are  incarcerated ;  and  that  they  hold 
themselves  to  be  Wellington  or  Napoleon,  the  Queen,  the  brother  of  Christ, 
or  Christ  himself,  or,  it  may  be,  all  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  in  one. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that,  in  mania,  the  hallucinations 
and  delusions  which  affect  the  patient  are,  like  his  ideas  and  moods,  fleet- 
ing and  various ;  that  individually  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  any  strong 
hold  on  the  mind ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  there  ia  a  marked  contrast 
between  mania  and  melancholia,  and  especially  between  mania  and  mono- 
mania. 

Sleep  is  generally  impaired  in  mania.  It  is  often  troubled,  and,  in 
many  cases,  sleeplessness  may  be  continued  without  intermission  for 
weeks  or  even  months.  A  good  night's  rest,  though  in  itself  a  favourable 
sign,  often  occurs  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  mental  condition  of 
the  patient. 

The  movements  of  maniacs  are  in  many  oases  incessant.  It  is  often 
held  that  maniacal  patients  are  stronger  than  they  were  in  health ;  but 
this  is  for  the  most  part  incorrect.  Nevertheless  it  is  remarkable  how 
they  will  sometimes,  without  any  intermission  by  day  or  night,  and 
apparently  without  fatigue,  continue  for  many  weeks  to  execute  violent 
muscular  movements. 

Various  sensory  phenomena  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  course  of  mania, 
saoh  as  headache,  uneasiness  at  the  chest,  aches  in  the  limbs,  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  like.  Anesthesia,  too,  is  sometimes  observed. 
The  appetite  is  often  enormously  increased ;  but  in  some  oases  the  desire 
fiar  food  is  wholly  absent.  Sexual  feelings  are  generally  increased,  and 
more  especially  in  femaleB ;  and  reveal  themselves  by  looks  and  gestures, 
obscene  language,  and  the  like.  The  menses  are  generally  irregular  or 
absent.  There  is  nothing  special  to  observe  about  the  circulation  except 
that  it  is  often  weak,  and  the  pulse  somewhat  quicker  than  natural.  The 
&ce  is  apt  to  be  congested,  and  the  eyes  bloodshot ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  hue  of  the  skin  is  not  unfrequently  sallow  and  even  cyanotic.  Not- 
withstanding the  patient's  probably  enormous  appetite,  he  usually  becomes 
thin  and  wrinkled,  and  looks  older  than  he  is.  The  bowels  are  apt  to  be 
irregular,  and  especially  to  be  constipated.  The  temperature  of  the  body 
is  for  the  most  part  normal.  Occasionally,  however,  it  rises  a  little,  in 
oonnection  with  bodily  illness,  and  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
patient  has  little  sleep  and  passes  into  a  typhoid  state.  Occasionally,  aiao, 
there  is  local  increase  of  temperature  in  the  head. 

The  course  of  mania  varies  in  different  oases.  In  some  instances  it  is 
nniformly  progressive ;  but  much  more  commonly  it  is  attended  with  alter- 
nate exacerbations  and  remissions — the  latter  being  sometimes  complete. 
Complete  intermissions  sometimes  occur  periodically.  Exacerbations  are 
likely  to  supervene  at  the  menstrual  periods ;  but  in  a  large  number  of 
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cases,  the  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  take  place,  so  &r  as 
can  be  ascertained,  without  obvious  cause.  We  have  ahready  referred  to 
the  periodical  alternations  between  mania  and  melancholia,  to  which 
condition  the  name  otfoUe  circulaire  has  been  given.  Maniacal  outbreaks 
may  vary  in  duration  between  a  few  hours  and  several  months ;  but,  in 
most  cases,  and  generally  when  the  attacks  are  of  long  standing,  they  are 
attended  with  remissions,  and  may  thus  be  continued  for  many  years. 
Becovery  from  mania  is  sometimes  sudden  ;  but  more  commonly  it  takes 
place  gradually.  Occasionally  its  cessation  is  connected  with  the  snper- 
vention  of  some  bodily  disease,  such  as  diarrhoea  or  fever.  Beoovoy 
generally  takes  place,  if  at  all,  within  a  year ;  but  is  by  no  means  hope- 
less even  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  year.  After  this,  it  is  rare ;  yet 
cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  it  has  been  delayed  until  after 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  The  terminations  of  mania,  other  than  the 
termination  in  recovery,  are,  first  in  chronic  mania,  second  in  dementia, 
and  third  in  death.  The  last  event  may  be  due  to  simple  exhaustion,  to 
the  supervention  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  cerebral  congestion,  or  other 
diseases,  or  to  injuries  accidentally  inflicted.  It  may  be  added  that 
patients  who  have  once  had  an  attack  of  mania  are  very  apt  to  have 
relapses;  and,  again,  that,  when  maniacal  patients  are  soffering  from 
tubercular  or  other  intercurrent  diseases,  these,  however  acute  tiieir  pio- 
gress,  appear  to  cause  but  little  suffering,  and  may  therefore  easQy  be 
overlooked. 

Mania,  like  melancholia,  presents  many  sub-varieties,  characterised  by 
special  peculiarities.  We  shall  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  them.  DeUritat 
tremens,  which  has  been  elsewhere  described,  is  manifestly  a  form  of  acnts 
mania.  The  acute  delirium  of  French  writers  is  mania,  characterised  by 
suddenness  of  outbreak ;  by  '  furious  delirium  with  incessant  incoherent 
chattering,  but  with  the  dominant  expression  of  anxiety ; '  by  '  vertigo, 
awkward  trembling  movements  as  if  the  patient  were  intoxicated;'  by 
sleeplessness,  paleness  of  coimtenanoe,  dry  tongue,  and  rapid  exhanstkiB. 
The  disease  is  often  attended  with  fever,  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  several 
weeks,  and  frequently  terminates  fatally  by  collapse.  Beeurrent  car  periodic 
mania  is  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  attacks  of  mania  are  sepa- 
rated by  considerable  intervals  of  sanity.  It  is  remarkable  that  here,  aa 
in  the  corresponding  variety  of  melancholia,  the  successive  attacks  are 
almost  exact  repetitions  of  those  that  went  before.  To  the  foUe  circulain 
of  the  French  writers  we  may  again  call  attention.  It  resembles  the  last 
variety  of  mania,  excepting  in  the  fact  that  the  attacks  of  madnera  preset^ 
alternate  stages  of  mental  depression  and  mental  exaltation.  Mama 
transitoria  is  the  name  given  to  acute  outbreaks,  lasting  probably  for  a  tew 
hours  only.  They  are  sometimes  epileptic,  sometimes  hysterical,  sometiiiMB 
the  result  of  drink,  and  may  arise  under  various  other  conditions.  Lastly, 
f|he  so-called  mania  sine  delirio,  or  foHe  raisonnante,  most  be  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  varieties,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  variety,  dt  "»"»«»- 
It  is  the  condition  in  which  the  patient  presents  afFeotive  disturbaooes 
with  corresponding  movements  or  motor  impalses ;  but  in  which  there  is 
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an  absence  of  delusions  and  probably  of  hallacinations.  Ic  oorresponds 
to  the  early  stage  of  many  cases  of  ordinary  mania,  and  it  may  persist 
without  going  on  to  delusive  insanity  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  such 
cases  the  patient  presents  some  marked  change  in  his  moral  nature :  he 
becomes  light-hearted,  volatile,  vain,  arrogant,  quarrelsome ;  he  neglects 
his  business,  or  buys  and  sells  or  speculates  vrildly ;  he  devotes  himself 
to  pleasures ;  he  becomes  acquisitive,  perhaps  steiJs ;  he  talks  and  acts 
obscenely,  and  forms  immoral  connections;  he  neglects  or  ill-uses  his 
-wife  and  children ;  he  takes  to  drinking ;  he  acquires  expansive  religious 
notions ;  he  entertains  an  exalted  view  of  himself — his  mental  capacity, 
his  personal  appearance,  and  all  that  belongs  to  him.  These,  or  such-like, 
are  the  perversions  of  mind  or  conduct  which  he  displays,  and  which  are 
all  the  more  striking  that  they  represent  gross  exaggerations  of  his 
natural  characteristics,  or  are  in  absolute  contradiction  to  them.  Patients 
thus  affected  are  capable  of  reasoning,  and  will  probably,  if  interrogated, 
assign  plausible  grounds  for  their  conduct,  or  invent  ready  excnses,  and 
vnil  perhaps  display  shame  on  the  detection  of  their  misdeeds.  Although 
they  are  for  the  most  part  free  from  hallucinations  or  delusions,  such 
phenomena  are  apt  to  supervene  more  or  less  suddenly,  and  in  connection 
-with  these,  or  from  other  causes,  they  are  always  liable  to  sudden  out- 
breaks of  maniacal  fury.  This  condition  may  end  after  a  short  time  in 
recovery ;  it  may  persist  for  a  length  of  time  with  little  obvious  change ; 
it  may  pass  into  mania  or  monomania,  or  it  may  result  in  dementia. 

8.  MoTtomania  is  the  term  used  to  designate  a  form  of  insanity,  specially 
related  to  mania,  in  which  the  patient,  with  exalted  notions  of  his  own 
importance,  entertains  fixed  delusions  which  dominate  his  thoughts  and 
conduct.    It  differs  from  melancholia  in  the  absence  of  the  profound  and 
persistent  depression  which  characterises  that  condition  ;  and  from  mania 
in  the  absence  of  that  wealth  of  incoherent  ideas,  and  of  that  restlessness 
and  vivacity  of  movement  which  belong  to  mania,  and  in  the  existence  in 
their  place  of  persistent  delusions  with  the  power  of  reasoning  and  of 
forming  and  carrying  out  enterprises  or  plans  of  action.  Monomania  may 
take  its  origin  in  mania  or  melancholia ;  or  it  may  come  on  independently, 
in  which  case  it  is  usually  preceded,  as  other  forms  of  insanity  are,  by  a 
stage  of  melancholy.    Here,  as  in  other  eases,  there  is  affection  of  both 
the  moral  and  the  intellectual  side  of  the  mind.    Monomaniacs  have 
nsnally  an  overweening  opinicm  of  their  own  importance ;  they  are  self- 
satisfied,  vain,  haughty,  arrogant.     One  is  affable,  pohte,  condescending 
in  his  demeanour.    Another  struts  about  with  an  air  of  insufferable  joide, 
and  treats  those  about  him  with  lofty  disdain.    Some,  especially  females, 
are  fond  of  dress,  and  deck  themselves  out  fttntastically  or  even  show  re- 
markable taste.    A  few,  on  the  other  hand,  engrossed  in  other  matters, 
are  slovenly  and  dirty  in  their  attire  and  habits.    Sometimes  they  express 
themselves  habitnaUy  in  pompous  or  theatrical  language.     Sometimes 
they  present  an  air  of  perfect  calm ;  their  conversation  and  conduct 
indicating  a  supreme  tranquil  joy.     The  delusions  under  which  such 
patients  labour  are  necessarily  various,  though  for  the  most  part  of  an 
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exalted  character.  In  some  cases  they  look  upon  themselTes  as  gieat 
discoverers :  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  perpetaal  motioii,  htm 
squared  the  circle,  or  have  invented  machines  capable  of  doii^  rmposa- 
bilities.  In  some  cases  they  r^;ard  themselves  as  having  extraordinat; 
knowledge,  genios,  or  power :  they  are  wiser  than  any  who  have  gone 
before ;  they  are  distingnished  geneorals  or  statesmen,  or  royal  personages, 
or  great  poets ;  and  they  even  assmne  themselves  to  be  specific  historical 
or  biblical  characters.  Not  unfreqnently  they  believe  themselves  to  be 
bene&ctors  of  mankind ;  they  have  revealed  conspiracies,  and  their  praises 
are  on  everybody's  tongue ;  or  they  are  apostles  or  prophets.  Occasionally, 
however,  their  delusions  are  of  a  lower  grade :  they  are  objects  of  sospicicm; 
they  are  being  constantly  tracked ;  and  people  sneeze  or  cough  or  make 
signs  which  have  some  mysterious  relation  to  them.  Hallucinations  uid 
illusions  are  often  associated  with  the  delusions  of  these  patients,  utd 
react  upon  their  mental  condition.  We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that 
monomaniacs  retain  for  the  most  part  considerable  power  of  reasoning. 
In  many  oases  they  discuss  matters  unconnected  with  their  special 
delusions  with  perfisct  intelligence  ;  and  even  in  relation  to  their  deloaiom 
they  can  usually  adduce  plausible  and  even  striking  arguments ;  but  that 
their  mental  powers  are  weakened  is  undoubted.  Firm  in  their  belieb, 
they  are  apt  to  meet  objections  with  a  flat  denial  or  a  simple  assertion  of 
their  claims,  and  generally  ignore  their  opponent's  arguments.  Thej 
entertain,  in  fact,  a  fundamental  belief  which  is  beyond  controveis;. 
Monomaniacs,  especially  in  asylums,  are  often  quiet  and  harmless  in 
their  behaviour ;  but  when  thwarted  or  contradicted,  and  oocasionallj 
ev«i  when  unprovoked,  they  are  apt  to  become  violent  and  dangerom, 
and  to  exhibit  maniacal  or  ungovernable  fury. 

Monomania  seldom  ends  in  recovery ;  and  especially  rarely  if  it  hat 
existed  over  six  months.  It  often  becomes  chronic,  and  continues  with 
little  change  for  many  years.  It  generally,  however,  passes  sooner  or 
later  into  dementia.  The  bodily  health  is  usually  good,  unless  the  mono- 
mania be  of  a  hypochondriacal  character. 

4.  Dementia. — By  this  is  meant,  not  as  in  the  forms  of  insanitj 
hitherto  considered,  a  qualitative  change  or  perversion  of  the  mind,  bat 
its  deterioration  or  decay.  It  is  the  natural  termination  of  all  incoiabk 
cases  of  melancholia,  mania,  and  monomxmia ;  it  commonly  superrenee 
sooner  or  later  in  various  forms  of  cerebral  disease,  such  as  epilepsy, 
sanguineous  apoplexy,  embolic  softening,  disseminated  sclerosis,  and 
tumours ;  and  it  is  apt  to  come  on  after  long  indulgence  in  drink  or 
masturbation,  and  as  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  old  age.  Further  it 
occasionally  foUows,  as  a  primary  and  acute  disease,  certain  of  the  aeote 
febrile  disorders,  and  severe  mental  or  bodily  shocks.  It  is  interesting, 
as  Griesinger  remarks,  that  the  dementia  of  old  age  is  not  unfreqamtiy 
preceded  by  a  stage  of  mild  maniacal  excitement.  Perhaps  the  mort 
remarkable  characteristic  of  dementia,  and  that  by  which  it  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  acuter  forms  of  insanity,  is  the  profound  loss  which^ts 
victims  manifest  of  those  moral  attributes  and  sentiments  which  £}rm  so 
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important  a  part  of  the  healthy  mental  condition,  and  which  by  their  per- 
version or  intensification  constitute  the  very  basis  of  mania  and  melan- 
cholia. The  patient  is  no  longer  impeUed  by  passion  or  by  feeling ;  his 
acts  are  not  determined  by  any  persistent  mood;  he  is  incapable  of  intense 
hate  or  deep  love;  he  manifests  no  interest  in  those  about  him,  and  the 
loss  of  friends  or  relatives,  even  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  him,  affects 
him  little  or  not  at  all.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
emotions,  but  they  are  superficial,  they  come  and  go,  they  exercise  no 
lasting  influence,  they  do  not  determine  the  patient's  course  of  action,  but 
they  spring  momentarily  from  the  impressions  made  on  the  senses  or  the 
ideas  that  come  to  the  front.  Impairment  of  the  intellect  waits  upon 
the  moral  abeyance.  There  is  always  feebleness  of  the  mental  powers : 
memory  fuls ;  the  patient  probably  forgets  everything  that  has  occurred 
during  the  day,  and  most  that  has  happened  to  him  during  his  illness ; 
but  he  still  c^s  to  mind  in  a  disorderly  manner  the  events  of  his  former 
life,  and  the  delirious  ideas  that  thronged  his  mind  during  his  melanchoUo 
or  maniacal  state.  He  cannot  reason ;  he  is  incapable  of  abstract  thought. 
For  the  most  part  the  loss  of  the  reasoning  power  is  obvious ;  the  patient's 
thoughts  and  words  are  incoherent ;  he  harps  upon  certain  formulae,  and 
does  not  care  or  is  unable  to  join  in  continuous  conversation ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  universally  recognised  of  demented  persons,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  combining  together  to  form  plots,  and  that  large  numbers  of 
them  collected  in  a  ward  may  be  led  and  managed  by  one  or  two  attend- 
ants like  a  fiock  of  sheep.  Li  association  with  the  loss  of  memory  and  of 
the  reasoning  ftusulty,  we  find  that  delirious  ideas,  hallucinations,  and 
illusions  abound.  Delusions,  however,  are  rarely  developed  afresh.  Those 
which  are  present  remain  over  for  the  most  part  from  the  active  stage 
of  madness  which  preceded  dementia ;  and  they  now  probably  form  the 
centre,  so  to  speak,  of  the  patient's  mental  operations.  They  form  funda- 
mental facts,  their  reality  is  indisputable,  and  the  patient's  remnant  of 
thought  revolves  about  them,  and  clings,  as  it  were,  to  them  for  support. 
The  existence  of  hallucinations  is  shown  by  the  frequency  with  which 
demented  patients  see  absent  persons  and  things  and  visions,  and  hear 
voices  with  which  they  probably  converse  audibly.  The  presence  of  illu- 
sions is  manifested  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  take  persons  about 
them  for  those  who  are  absent  or  dead ;  take  pieces  of  glass  and  stone  for 
precious  stones  or  gold ;  and  regard  old  broken  jugs  and  articles  of  fumi- 
toxe  as  their  children  who  died  long  ago.  Many  of  the  strange  occupa- 
tions which  demented  patients  deUght  in  are  indicative  of  the  condition 
here  adverted  to.  Thus,  one,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  says,  'whose  singular 
movements  seem  unaccountable,  is  busy  spinning  threads  out  of  sunbeams,' 
while  another  '  continues  the  most  violent  movement  of  his  arms  in  order 
to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  universe  or  of  his  own  blood  from  coming  to 
a  stand,'  and  yet  another  turns  about  and  performs  strange  antics  under 
the  belief  that  he  is  absorbing  the  verdure  of  the  surrounding  trees,  with 
the  object  of  utilising  it  in  some  mysterious  way. 

The  actions  of  demented  patients  present  remarkable  variety,  although 
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ahowing  considerable  ooiformity  in  the  same  indiTidn&l.  In  some  i 
they  are  restless,  in  constant  movement,  incessantly  chattering,  making 
incoherent  but  occasionally  pertinent  remarks  upon  persons  and  things, 
yet  having  relation  to  their  deloaions ;  in  some  they  ai«  perpetoally 
making  collections  of  stones,  rags,  feathers,  and  other  rubbish,  in  the 
apparent  belief  that  they  are  acomnulating  treasures  of  great  value,  or 
they  appropriate  their  neighbour's  food  and  other  articles  of  property ;  in 
some  cases  they  mope  in  comers ;  in  some  they  pace  incessantly  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  a  caged  lion ;  in  some  they  adorn  themsehes 
fantastically ;  in  some  they  sit  rooking  themselves  on  a  bench  all  day  long. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  observed  that  some  patients 
are  lascivious  in  their  conduct,  and  commit  masturbation  openly ;  that, 
although  there  is  no  dominant  feeling  which  guides  their  conduct,  some 
are  apt  to  smile  and  laugh,  some  to  cry,  some  to  break  out  suddenly  in 
fits  of  violent  passion,  and  some  are  mischievous  or  malicious  in  thear 
general  behaviour.  Sooner  or  later  they  tend  to  become  dirty  in  thdr 
habits  and  to  pass  their  evacuations  without  restraint. 

Patients  suffering  from  dementia  for  the  most  part  enjoy  good  bodilj 
health,  sleep  well,  have  good  appetites,  and  often  become  &t.  But  thej 
have  a  vacant  expression  and  a  look  of  old  age.  As  regards  the  duration 
and  termination  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  stated  that  imbeciles  and 
demented  persons  usually  live  for  many  years,  remaining  at  a  certain 
level  of  intelligence,  or  very  slowly  becoming  more  and  more  «lii1ili«h  and 
stupid ;  that  Uiey  rarely,  if  ever,  get  well ;  and  that  death  is  due  either 
to  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  tuherculosiB,  or  other  intercurrent  disorders,  or 
to  attacks  of  congestive  or  sanguineous  apoplexy  or  to  other  brain  affee- 
tions.  When  the  disease  is  primary  and  acute,  however,  recovery  is  not 
uncommon. 

Dementia  varies  in  degree  and  character.  In  one  form  of  it,  eepeoially 
as  it  is  occasionally  observed  after  apparent  convalescence  from  an  attack 
of  acute  mania,  the  patient  becomes  so  hi  restored  to  his  normal  state 
that  he  is  able  to  conduct  his  business,  and  to  perform  the  ordroaiy 
duties  of  life ;  but  his  sensibilities  are  blunted,  and  he  has  lost  all  interest 
in  and  capacity  for  those  pursuits  and  enjoyments  which  are  the  evideoeei 
and  results  of  culture.  He  has  lost  all  Uie  freshness  and  spontaneity,  all 
the  higher  and  hoUer  impulses,  all  the  ideas  and  sentiments,  that  rendered 
him  interesting  and  sociable ;  and  is  content  to  pass  his  life  automa((ai- 
like  within  the  limits  of  a  contracted  sphere  of  thought  and  acticm.  He 
is  physically  the  same  man  that  he  formerly  was,  and  he  may  seem  per- 
haps to  reason  as  acutely  as  ever  ;  he  may  even  appear  mentally  healthy 
to  those  who  see  him  for  the  first  time ;  but  essentially  and  to  his  friends 
there  is  a  profound  change. 

The  greater  number  of  permanent  residents  in  asylums  are  porsoDS 
whose  dementia  follows  on  mania,  melancholia,  or  monomania,  and  in 
whom  the  delusions  or  insane  ideas  of  their  former  condition  still  surriv*. 
They  have  lost  the  deep  emotions  which  affected  them  then ;  their  mental 
powers  have  decayed ;  but  amid  the  general  wreck  of  mind  their  delosions 
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letun  a  more  or  leas  powerfdl  hold  upon  them,  and  associated  with 
haUucinations  constitute  the  prominent  parts  of  their  mind  and  determine 
their  actions.  It  is  such  patients  that  one  sees  performing  all  kinds  of 
strange  antics :  polishing  the  floor  with  their  saliva,  taking  the  altitude 
of  the  absent  son  with  closed  eye,  directing  magnetic  currents,  adorning 
themselves  with  fantastic  ornaments,  collecting  rags  and  sticks,  sitting 
perpetually  dumb  because  they  are  God  the  Father,  who  speaks  only 
through  His  Son,  remaining  fixed  in  one  position  because  they  are  made 
of  glass  or  wood,  or  believing  that  they  contain  strange  monsters  in  their 
interior. 

In  another  group  of  cases  there  is  a  still  greater  loss  of  the  mental 
fikoulties.  But  for  the  fragments  of  delusions  and  ideas  that,  so  to  speak, 
play  upon  its  surface,  the  mind  is  a  blank.  The  memory  is  almost  in 
abeyance ;  they  forget  everything  of  the  recent  past,  and  most  of  what 
happened  in  their  previous  lives ;  often  they  have  lost  all  idea  of  their 
own  identity,  and  have  absolutely  forgotten  their  own  names.  Objects 
about  them  make  the  usual  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense ;  but  the 
impressions  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  taken  cognisance  of  by  the  mind.  There 
is  often  more  or  less  insensibiUty  to  pain.  No  new  ideas  are  developed. 
All  capacity  for  real  sensibility  or  passion  is  of  course  absent ;  but  the 
patient  nevertheless  is  apt  either  to  present  a  uniform  joyous  aspect, 
or  he  is  disposed  to  cry,  to  show  malice,  or  to  be  mischievous.  Such 
patients  are  generally  in  constant  movement,  restless,  and  frequently  pass 
a  large  portion  of  tiieir  time  in  chattering,  laughing,  or  singing.  Not 
nnfreqaently  there  are  evidences  of  paralytic  weakness  of  the  limbs. 

In  yet  another  group  of  oases,  and  this  constitutes  the  last  stage  of 
dementia,  the  patient's  intellect  is  almost  entirely  annulled  ;  and  his  life 
is  mainly  vegetative.  He  takes  no  notice  of  what  is  going  on  about  him, 
or  of  what  happens  to  his  own  person ;  fitfully  perhaps  he  utters  a  few 
sounds,  it  may  be  a  few  words,  and  gleams  of  emotion  play  across  his 
vacant  and  meaningless  features  ;  he  performs  a  few  monotonous  move- 
ments, or  remains  in  one  posture  hour  after  hour,  or  if  set  walking  con- 
tinues to  walk  until  his  progress  is  arrested  by  force;  he  requires  to 
be  fed,  to  be  dressed  and  undressed,  to  be  put  to  bed  and  to  be  taken  oat 
of  it,  and  to  have  all  his  wants  attended  to  like  a  baby.  Nutrition  in  this 
as  in  the  other  cases  may  remain  unimpaired. 

6.  General  paralysis, —  This  is  a  well-marked  form  of  insanity,  for- 
merly confounded  with  mania,  but  clearly  distinguished  from  it  in  the  first 
instance  by  MM.  Bayle  and  Calmeil,  and  now  universally  recognised  as  a 
specific  disease.  It  differs  from  other  forms  of  insanity,  anatomically  in 
the  fact  that  the  symptoms  depend  directly  on  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  grey  surface  of  the  brain,  and  clinically  in  the  association  with  mental 
alienation  of  progressive  paralysis  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles. 

General  paralysis  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women. 
It  is  rarely  if  ever  met  with  in  persons  under  20  ;  and  most  commonly 
makes  its  appearance  between  the  ages  of  85  and  45.  Its  causes  are 
-various  and  often  obscure.    One  of  the  most  important  is  long-continued 
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alcoholic  intemperance.    It  is  also  attributed  to  venereal  exoeeses,  orer- 
work,  anxiety,  mental  shock,  and  physical  injuries. 

It  usually  commences  with  a  prodromal  period  of  uncertain  doiatioa, 
but  which  may  last  for  several  months,  in  which,  as  in  the  early  periods 
of  other  forms  of  insanity,  the  moral  or  affective  nature  of  the  patient 
becomes  more  or  less  profoundly  modified.  He  becomes  restless  and 
irritable,  and  disposed  to  take  offence  and  be  violent ;  he  makes  a  show, 
maybe,  of  still  attending  to  his  duties,  but  he  gives  himself  up  to  de- 
bauchery, he  lies,  he  speculates,  he  cheats  or  steals,  and  becomes  a  cause 
of  deep  anxiety  to  his  friends. 

Sooner  or  later  the  actual  invasion  of  the  disease  takes  place.  This, 
according  to  M.  Falret,  may  show  itself  in  four  different  ways,  in  two  of 
which  the  physical  symptoms  predominate,  in  two  the  psychical : — 

a.  In  the  congestive  variety,  the  patient  is  suddenly  attacked  witli 
an  epileptic  or  apoplectic  fit,  which  differs  in  nothing  from  the  aimilai 
seizures  which  attend  so  many  chronic  affections  of  the  brain.  From 
this  after  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  he  recovers,  when  it  is  probably  ob- 
served that  he  presents  maniacal  excitement  with  grandiose  delirium,  or 
that  there  is  some  little  impairment  of  memory  and  intellect  together 
with  slight  difficulty  of  speech  and  trembling  of  the  lips.  Not  unfi^ 
quently  there  is  progressive  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition  until 
another  fit  leads  to  aggravation  of  his  symptoms.  Occasionally  the  initial 
congestive  attack  shows  itself,  not  in  an  actual  fit,  but  in  an  outbreak  of 
mania  attended  with  hallucinations  and  delirious  ideas. 

b.  In  the  paralytic  variety,  symptoms  of  paralysis  precede  all  others, 
and  probably  attsdn  a  high  degree  of  development  before  the  obvions 
indications  of  mental  aUenation  declare  themselves.  The  patient  under 
such  circumstances  himself  observes  that  he  is  gradually  losing  muscular 
power,  and  that  he  cannot  take  the  amount  of  exercise,  or  do  the  amoont 
of  work,  that  he  formerly  could  do.  He  observes  that  his  legs  tremble, 
and  that  he  has  difficulty  in  ascending  a  hill  or  going  upstairs ;  that  his 
arms  and  hands  are  tremulous,  and  that  he  cannot  write  or  perform  oUier 
manual  operations  with  his  former  dexterity ;  and  further  that  his  lips 
tremble  when  he  speaks,  and  that  his  enunciation  is  imperfect.  The 
paralytic  phenomena  gradually  increase  upon  him ;  and  ere  long — ^it  may 
be  after  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months — the  symptoms  of  cerebral  excite- 
ment or  alienation,  which  may  have  been  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
creeping  on  even  from  the  beginning,  become  clearly  developed.  The 
paralysis  presents  very  striking  features.  It  is  generally  first  observable 
in  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  then  extends  with  more  or  less  uniformity  of 
progress  until  it  involves  all  the  voluntary  muscles.  It  is  oharacteriBed 
by  the  association  of  tremulous  movements  (developed  only  when  the 
patient  exercises  his  muscles)  with  loss  of  power.  The  lips  tremble  at 
the  moment  of  attempted  utterance.  So  soon  as  the  patient  endeavours 
to  open  them  a  little  hesitation  or  hitch  i^^^^p  movement,  or  distinct 
trembling,  as  though  the  patient  were  ab^iPo  sob,  may  be  observed. 
This  appearance  is  generally  regarded  as  of  fatal  omen.    The  tremor 
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varies  in  degree,  and  may  involve  other  parts  besides  the  lips.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  whole  face,  and  even  the  orbictdares  palpebrarum  are 
thrown  into  muscular  ripples  when  the  patient  speaks ;  and  the  jaws 
themselves  may  chatter  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  an  ague  fit.  The  tongue 
trembles  similarly  when  protruded.  The  effect  of  these  movements  on 
speech  is  remarkable.  In  some  oases  the  patient  simply  hesitates  a  Uttle ; 
in  some  he  slurs  his  words,  or  drawls  them,  or  utters  them  in  a  mono- 
tone, or  speaks  as  though  he  was  scanning.  Sometimes  his  speech  is 
80  tremulous  that  it  can  scarcely  be  understood ;  sometimes  the  pre- 
liminary movements  of  his  lips  and  tongue  are  so  prolonged  and  violent 
that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  get  his  words  out.  Not  unfrequently  he 
stammers  or  blunders  in  the  use  of  words.  The  difficulty  of  speech  is 
usually  greatest  when  he  is  being  watched  or  when  he  is  nervous.  The 
legs  and  arms  are  for  the  most  part  affected  simultaneously ;  but  some- 
times the  arms  suffer  earlier  than  the  legs,  and  conversely ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  paralysis  commences  in  the  hemiplegio  form.  No  doubt  the 
loss  of  power  is  generally  observed  earliest  in  the  legs  ;  they  become  weak 
and  tremble  in  use ;  the  patient  has  difficulty  in  walking ;  he  cannot 
readily  rise  from  his  seat ;  he  walks  bent  forward  with  his  legs  apart,  and 
takes  short  quick  steps,  and  often  has  a  tendency  to  run ;  he  is  easily 
thrown  off  the  balance,  and  especially  has  a  tendency  to  totter  when 
suddenly  checked  in  his  onward  progress,  or  made  to  turn.  The  arms 
also  get  weak  and  tremulous ;  and  consequently  the  handwriting  becomes 
shaky ;  and  the  patient  soon  has  to  give  up  writing,  and  any  other  tnannitl 
labour,  especially  such  labour  as  requires  dehcacy  of  touch — engraving, 
painting,  playing  musical  instruments,  and  the  like.  The  paralytic  symp- 
toms are  not  altogether  unlike  those  which  attend  disseminated  sclerosis ; 
and  occasionally  the  affection  of  the  legs  is  that  of  ordinary  locomotor 
ataxy,  including  loss  of  patellar  reflex.  Among  the  paralytic  symptoms 
must  be  included  inequality  in  the  pupils,  and  loss  of  action  of  the  irides 
under  the  influence  of  light.  Generally  some  degree  of  impairment  of 
sensibility  accompanies  the  motor  paralysis. 

c.  The  expansive  variety,  which  commences  with  exaltation  of  mind 
and  delirious  ideas  of  an  expansive  kind,  is  the  commonest  variety  of 
general  paralysis.  In  this,  paralysis  comes  on  some  little  time  after  the 
insane  symptoms  have  existed ;  and  it  may  remain  doubtful  for  a  time 
whether  or  not  the  case  is  really  one  of  the  disease  under  consideration. 
The  prodromal  symptoms,  which  are  mainly  those  of  so-called  '  moral 
insanity,'  gradually  undergo  further  development.  Patients,  who  have 
hitherto  been  in  a  capricious  frame  of  mind  that  has  excited  the  uneasi- 
ness of  their  friends,  become  more  restless,  more  excitable,  more  violent 
and  wayward  than  they  were.  They  talk,  write,  compose  incessantly ; 
and  are  constantly  entertaining  new  projects.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  manifest  failure  of  mepioiy,  especially  in  relation  to  things  which 
have  just  happened.  Their  bodily  activity  is  for  the  most  part  remarkable ; 
they  are  always  on  the  move,  sometimes  actively  engaged  in  trivial  mat- 
ters, sometimes  restlessly  hurrying  about  from  place  to  place,  sometimes 
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going  on  journeys  and  disappearing  for  a  time  without  gimng  any  intima- 
tion to  those  about  them  as  to  their  proceedings.  They  are  apt  to  do  all 
kinds  of  outrageoas  things,  to  indulge  in  venereal  excesses,  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  drinldng,  to  steal,  to  undress  in  public  places,  to  come  to  a 
diimer-party  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  to  spend  money  extravagantly, 
and  to  make  valuable  presents  to  persons  who  have  no  claim  upon  them, 
to  speculate  wildly,  and  to  manifest  alternately  boisterou  s  gaiety,  reekless 
audacity,  and  sudden  anger.  Up  to  this  point  there  may  have  beoi  no 
true  maniacal  delirium.  But  ere  long  the  grandiose  notions  and  delusions 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  affection  manifest  themselves.  These 
usually  have  relation  to  money  and  wealth.  The  patient,  who  perhaps  is 
in  receipt  of  a  small  precarious  income,  at  first  believes  that  his  income  is 
assured  to  him  and  double  or  treble  of  what  it  really  is  ;  and  by  rapid 
strides  he  assumes  that  he  is  worth  thousands,  millions,millions  of  miUions, 
that  all  the  gold  in  the  world  is  his.  Or  he  enters  upon  imaginary  specula- 
tions, buys  up  aU  the  railways  in  England,  all  the  railways  in  the  ■wadi, 
and  bestows  salaries  of  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year  on  any  casual  ac- 
quaintance. Or  he  has  a  house  of  gold,  surrounded  by  trees  of  gold  and 
precious  stones ;  he  has  extensive  possessions,  a  county,  a  country,  the 
whole  universe.  In  connection  with  the  idea  of  wealth,  arise  iA^s  of 
glory,  honour,  and  power.  Such  patients  become  distinguished  soldiers, 
generals,  emperors ;  they  are  great  statesmen,  poets,  or  philosophers ;  they 
are  brothers  of  Christ,  Christ  himself,  or  the  Almighty  ;  they  are  hundreds 
of  feet  high ;  their  strength  is  enormous ;  they  can  create  giants  and  worids ; 
they  can  cure  the  sick,  and  raise  the  dead.  Their  notions,  too,  are  oftot 
fimtastic  as  well  as  exalted ;  they  have  several  rows  of  natural  gold  teeth ; 
they  have  an  unfailing  growth  of  hair,  which  they  can  spin  out  of  thdr 
heads  as  silkworms  spin  silk  from  their  tails ;  they  live  on  minced  whales, 
stuffed  elephants,  and  ostrich's  eggs.  The  delirious  fancies  of  genosl 
paralytic  patients  are  always  associated  with  more  or  lees  dementia. 
Their  delusions  are  not  systematised ;  and  their  actions  are  not  necessarily 
in  conformity  with  their  delusions  ;  moreover  their  delusions  are  variable, 
and  are  mingled  in  the  most  grotesque  way  with  the  circnmstances  of 
their  daily  life.  Thus  the  man  who  believes  that  he  is  worth  millions, 
Und  is  ready  to  bestow  thousands,  will  gladly  accept  a  few  shillings,  vill 
talk  reasonably  about  his  daily  earnings,  wiU  beg  piteously  for  a  Utile 
tobacco.  He  who  believes  himself  to  be  Christ  will  talk  perhaps  ration- 
ally on  his  private  afi^drs,  and  be  ready,  if  such  has  been  his  ooeupati(»i, 
to  polish  your  boots  or  sweep  your  chimney.  The  patient  who  is  an  em- 
peror or  king  will  tell  you  that  his  wife  is  a  washerwoman  and  his  children 
attend  a  charity  school. 

The  characteristic  paralytic  phenomena  always  appear  sooner  or  later 
in  this  case — generally  as  soon  as  distinct  delusions  manifest  themselves 
— and  rapidly  prc^ess  from  bad  to  worse. 

d.  The  melancholio  variety  is  rarer  than  the  last,  and  in  striking 
contrast  with  it.  In  this  the  patient  is  low-spirited  and  miserable; 
he  thinks  he  is  ruined  or  dishonoured,  he  has  committed  unpardonaHo 
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eiimes,  he  is  doomed  to  death,  or  to  eternal  paniBhment.  His  con- 
dition, indeed,  is  much  like  that  of  an  ordinary  melancholic  patient,  ex- 
cepting that  here,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  symptoms  are  more  variable,  the 
delnsions  are  less  persistent,  and  oocasiontd  gleams  of  high  spirits  or  gran- 
diose delirium  flash  across  his  mind  and  reveal  themselves  in  his  aspect 
and  behaviour.  Occasionally  the  depression  of  spirits  assomes  a  hypo- 
chondriacal character ;  the  patient  has  uncomfortable  feelings  within  him 
vhioh  become  connected  vdth  some  fEmtastio  belief,  such  as  that  he  has 
no  inside,  that  he  can  neither  swallow,  defseoate,  nor  pass  water,  and  so 
on.  This  melancholic  condition  may  last  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  patient's  illness ;  or  it  may  be  replaced,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  ordinary 
form  of  exalted  delusions.  When  it  persists,  it  generally  implies  that  the 
patient's  illness  is  of  a  specially  grave  character,  and  that  it  will  terminate 
rapidly  in  death — a  result  which  is  often  accelerated  by  his  refusal  to  take 
food,  by  malnutrition,  and  by  the  appearance  of  bed-sores.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  last,  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  more  or  less  speedily  complicate 
the  patient's  malady  and  stamp  its  real  nature. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  however  the  disease  begins,  sooner  or 
later,  if  not  from  the  very  first,  mental  alienation  and  muscular  paralysis 
beeome  associated,  and  thenceforward  run  their  downward  course  together. 
Nor  most  it  be  forgotten  that,  although  cases  are  frequently  met  with  in 
which  the  mental  phenomena  precede  the  symptoms  referrible  to  the 
muscular  system,  and  cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  muscular 
weakness  appears  to  forestall  insanity,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
the  commencement  of  the  two  condi^ons  is  simultaneous. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  established,  the  special  traces  of  the  several 
varieties  of  origin  are,  for  tiie  most  part,  lost ;  the  paralysis  has  become 
considerable,  and  the  mind,  though  still  presenting  delirious  conceptions 
of  an  exalted  or,  more  rarely,  of  a  depressed  character,  has  sunk  deeper 
into  incoherence  and  dementia.  The  tremors  of  the  Ups  and  tongue,  and 
the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  deglutition  have  advanced, 
80  that  the  patient  has  greatdefeotof  articulation, perhaps  cannot  articulate, 
and  has  difficulty  in  chewing  and  swallowing;  he  probably  cannot,  without 
assistance,  get  upstairs  or  into  his  bed ;  he  walks  with  difficulty  across  his 
room ;  he  has  lost  the  power  of  dressing  himself,  and  even,  maybe,  of 
carrying  food  to  his  mouth.  There  is  impairment  of  co-ordination  as  well 
as  weabiess.  Sometimes  his  muscles  become  contracted.  His  mental 
condition  is  that  of  dementia ;  he  has  lost  nearly  all  notion  of  time,  space, 
and  locality ;  he  has  almost  or  entirely  forgotten  his  &ther,  mother,  wife, 
and  nearest  relations;  he  shuffles  about  Ustlessly ;  he  undresses  himself  at 
unsuitable  times  and  places ;  he  gets  into  his  neighbour's  bed,  and  appro- 
priates his  neighbour's  food ;  he  collects  aU  kinds  of  rubbish.  He  is  gene- 
rally quiet  and  manageable,  but  occasionally  presents  sudden  outbreaks 
of  maniacal  violence;  and  his  mind  is  stiU,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
seat  of  delusions  relating  to  riches  and  grandeur,  or  more  rarely  to  such 
w  are  of  a  sad  or  painful  nature. 

In  the  last  stage  of  general  paralysis  the  patient  has  lost  the  power  of 
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locomotion,  and  is  confined  to  bed  or  to  a  chair ;  the  power  of  speech  is 
annulled;  he  can  no  longer  feed  himself;  he  passes  his  eyacnations 
iacontinentlj  into  his  bed  or  trousers;  and  his  mind  is  sunk  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  dementia ;  he  knows  no  one,  probably  gives  no  indication 
of  his  wants,  and  passes  his  time  in  fumbling  with  his  fingers,  palling  to 
pieces  his  clothes  or  bed-linen,  and  uttering  from  time  to  time  incoherent 
noises  or  cries. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  in  connection  with  the  history  of  gmeral 
paralysis  which  must  not  be  omitted  from  our  description.  As  regards 
the  sensory  organs,  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  even  early  in  the 
disease  there  is  usually  manifest  impairment  of  common  sensation.  This 
anaesthesia  becomes  more  pronoimoed  as  the  malady  progresses,  imtfl 
at  length  the  patient  takes  no  notice  when  he  is  pinched,  pricked,  or 
otherwise  injured.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  he  occasionally  suffers 
from  paroxysms  of  extreme  hypenesthesia.  The  other  organs  erf  sense 
for  the  most  part  remain  unaffected;  but  smell  and  taste  occamooaUy 
diminish  in  acuteness  or  become  loet.  The  digestive  organs  usually 
act  well ;  the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  and  often  sooner  or  later  becomes 
ravenous ;  at  this  time,  too,  the  patient  crams  his  food  into  his  mouth 
and  swallows  it  with  little  attempt  at  mastication.  As  a  conaequffltce, 
general  paralytics  are  usually  well-nourished  and  even  become  fat.  In 
the  last  stage,  however,  emaciation  may  take  place,  bed-sores  form,  and 
diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis  supervene.  Grinding  of  the  teeth, 
convulsive  actions  of  groups  of  muscles,  and  the  copious  exudation  of 
sebaceous  matter  over  the  skin,  are  characteristic  phenomena. 

The  progress  of  general  paralysis  is  for  the  most  part  uniformly  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  dies  within  three  years  of  the  first 
accession  of  symptoms.  But  remissions  are  not  rare,  and  occasionally 
the  disease  becomes  arrested  in  its  progress.  A  few  cases  of  recovery 
have  been  recorded. 

The  causes  of  death  are  various.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  dies  d 
simple  exhaustion,  accelerated  by  bed-sores  and  other  complications.  In 
some  cases,  his  death  is  due  to  asphyxia,  resulting  from  the  impaction  of 
a  bolus  of  food  at  the  top  of  the  larynx.  The  most  interesting  causes  of 
death,  however,  are  the  apoplectiform  seizures  to  which  such  patients  aro 
always  liable.  These  are  identical  with  those  which  occasionally  ushear 
in  the  disease.  They  occur  at  any  period  of  its  course,  but  more  espe- 
cially towards  its  termination,  and  recur  from  time  to  time.  They  in- 
variably aggravate  the  patient's  condition.  They  are  ushered  in  with 
excitement  and  elevation  of  temperature ;  by  which  occurrences  their 
advent  may  often  be  predicted.  Their  symptoms  are,  coma  coming  on 
sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  gradually,  not  infrequently  convulsicms 
or  hemiplegia,  and  elevation  of  temperature  to  108°,  104°,  or  more.  Hie 
attacks  are  not  imlike  those  due  to  unemic  poisoning,  and  oorre^ond 
pretty  accurately  to  what  was  formerly  called  serous  apoplexy. 

6.  Idiocy  is  a  form  of  mental  weakness  which  dates  from  birth,  or 
comes  on  shortly  after  birth,  at  any  rate  before  the  mental  faculties  have 
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reached  their  foil  deTelopment.  It  differs,  therefore,  from  dementia, 
especially  in  the  faci  that  the  mind  presents  few  or  none  of  those  insane 
reminiscences  which  are  so  common  in  dementia,  and  tend  to  give  to  etuih 
case  distinctive  features.  Moreover  hallucinationB,  illusions,  and  insane 
ideas  or  delusions  are  hy  no  means  necessarily,  or  even  generally,  present. 
The  oanses  of  idiocy  are  various.  Generally  it  depends  directly  on  some 
anatomical  defect,  arising  during  intra-uterine  development,  or  coming  on 
shortly  after  birth.  It  may  be  due  to  injuries  inflicted  on  the  brain  or  its 
coverings.  Occasionally  it  is  the  result  of  convulsions  or  epilepsy  of  early 
life,  of  over-forcing  of  the  mind,  of  fright,  or  of  other  powerful  mental 
impressions,  or  it  is  a  sequela  of  some  serious  illness,  such  as  one  of  the 
infectious  fevers.  It  is  often  referrible  to  inheritance:  thus,  it  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  children  of  parents  who  are  dose  relations ;  it  is 
often  observed  in  funilies  where  other  malformations,  insanity,  epilepsy,  or 
tendency  to  scrofulous  disease,  prevails ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  consequence 
of  drunkeness  of  father  or  mother.  Like  goitre,  it  is  also  the  product  of 
certain  localities. 

Idiocy,  like  dementia,  varies  from  mere  feebleness  of  intellect  to  a 
condition  in  which  the  mind  is  almost  wholly  absent.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  patient  is  apathetic,  with  a  dull,  vacant,  &tuous  aspect ;  he  requires 
to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  attended  to  in  all  particulars ;  he  cannot  speak, 
mumbles  inarticulately,  or  grunts  from  time  to  time  without  obvious 
cause,  or  when  he  feels  the  pangs  of  hunger ;  he  takes  no  notice  of  any- 
one or  anything ;  he  has  no  affections,  and  remembers  nothing ;  he 
remains  still,  or  performs  various  monotonous,  meaningless  movements ; 
his  sense  of  feeling  is  imperfect,  his  smell  and  taste  are  defective,  and  his 
hearing  is  obtuse ;  his  tongue  is  often  enlarged,  and  his  incisor  teeth 
protrude.  His  body  is  probably  imperfectly  developed,  or  deformed,  and 
certain  of  his  muscles,  or  all  of  them,  are  shrunken,  rigid  or  paralysed. 
Choreic  and  epileptic  convulsions  are  not  infrequent.  The  sexual  organs 
are  usually  undeveloped,  though  occasionally  masturbation  is  practised. 
In  the  highest  class  of  cases  there  is  simple  imbecility.  The  patient  is 
often  well-developed  and  well -grown ;  his  nutritive  functions  are  perfect; 
but  he  is  restless  and  volatile,  capricious  in  temper,  clumsy  in  his  actions, 
slow  in  the  acquisition  of  speech,  imperfect  of  memory  and  difficult  to 
teach,  awkward  and  inapt  in  the  amusements  and  games  in  which  his 
playmates  delight,  incapable  of  application  or  of  continuous  thought, 
and  given  to  indulge  his  appetites ;  he  is  often  spiteful.  Between  these 
extremes  iimumerable  varieties  exist.  But  they  may  be  roughly  arranged 
in  two  classes :  namely,  first,  those  who  are  dull  and  apathetic,  and  for 
the  most  part  deformed ;  and,  second,  those  who  are  restless  and  excit- 
able, who  readily  respond  to  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  and  who 
laugh,  cry,  scream,  gesticulate,  clap  their  hands,  get  into  mischief,  and  at 
times  give  way  to  outbreaks  of  uncontrollable  anger  or  fury.  Idiots  have 
been  divided  by  Esquirol  into  three  classes :  namely,  idiots  who  can  use 
short  words  and  phrases ;  idiots  who  can  only  utter  monosyllables  and 
certain  cries ;  and  idiots  who  are  unable  even  to  express  themselves  in 
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monosyllableB.  Epilepey  is  a  coounon  complication  of  idiocy.  It  is  a 
OTirioas  circiunstaiMse,  but  one  soareely  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  con- 
siders the  variety  of  anatomical  and  other  defects  cm  which  idiocy  d^>«ida, 
that  idiots  not  infrequently  present  special  talents  which  primA  fadt 
might  appear  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  idiocy.  Thos  than  an 
some  actual,  and  even  extreme,  idiots,  who  manifwrt  a  real  talent  for  the 
performance  of  music,  some  who  have  a  marvellous  power  of  drawing  kdA 
painting,  some  who  show  remarkable  ingenuity  and  skill  in  making 
models  of  ships  or  houses,  some  ^o  possess  an  astonishing  memory  for 
dates  or  poetry,  and  some  even  who  can  perform  mental  «ilcnlatians  off 
considerable  difficulty.  Idiots,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  cretim, 
rarely  attain  an  advanced  age.  Education  has  a  considerable  influenoa 
over  their  condition.  Most  of  them  are  capable  of  having  the  faeultiei 
they  possess  improved  by  judicious  training ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
in  well-conducted  asylums  how  happy  and  useful  in  a  way,  and  intelhgoit 
within  certain  limits,  patients  become,  who  under  other  circomstanoee 
would  have  been  dirty  and  spitefn  ,  and  incapable  of  any  oooupatian  or 
amusement,  and  perhaps  given  to  filthy  habits.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  how  much  an  idiot  may  retrograde  under  advena 
conditions,  how  rapidly  the  loss  of  eyesight  or  of  hearing,  coming  on 
accidentally,  may  reduce  an  idiot  of  the  higher  class  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  mental  degradation. 

G.  Madness  arising  vnder  special  phtfsieal  conditions  of  system. — ^The 
subject  we  are  now  about  to  consider  is  one  of  great  practical,  and  of  no 
less  scientific,  importance.  It  is  the  relation  between  certain  physio- 
logicfJ  and  pathoI(^cal  conditions  of  the  organism,  tmd  the  quality  <k  the 
insanity  with  which  (supposing  insanity  to  arise)  they  are  severally  Ukdj 
to  be  associated. 

Alienists  recognise  more  or  less  distinct  differences  in  the  characters  of 
insanity,  according  as  it  appears  in  early  life,  in  association  with  diild- 
birdi,  in  women  at  the  climacteric  period,  and  in  old  age.  They  recog- 
nise obvious  distinctions  in  insanity  as  it  presents  itself  in  oonnection 
respectively  with  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  self-abuse.  Alcoholic  insanity, 
and  that  referred  to  constitutional  syphilis,  again,  severally  display  cha- 
racteristic peculiarities.  There  are  also  special  features  in  the  Tn«iitM>ii« 
which  occasionally  breaks  out  suddenly  in  the  course  of  aente  fe1»ile 
disorders.     The  list  might  easily  be  extended. 

It  is  not  our  object,  nor  have  we  space,  to  consider  the  snbjeet  at  any 
length.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  above  varieties 
of  insanity  we  have'  already  said  elsewhere  (under  the  heads  <^  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  and  cerebral  tumours  for  exunple)  all  that  we  dean  it  neoeeaaiy 
to  say.  In  regard  to  others,  such  as  that  associated  with  syphilis,  and 
those  of  youth,  old  age,  and  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  the  distinctive 
features,  though  doubtless  real,  are  not  sufficiently  striking  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  simple  paragraphs ;  and  on  tiiat  account  munly  we  pass  them 
by.   The  following,  however,  are  well-marked  and  easily  recognisable  typee. 

1.  AlcohoUc  insanity,— Vfe  have  already  shown  that  delirium  tremens 
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(which  has  been  described  at  length)  is  a  form  of  acnte  mania.  But  besides 
this,  persons  who  are  given  to  drink  are  liable  to  chronic  madness.  Two 
varieties  are  met  with.  In  the  first  the  symptoms  are  not  unlike  those 
of  dehriom  tremens,  and  come  on  much  in  the  same  way.  They  also 
strikingly  resemble  those  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Thus,  the 
patient  has  hallacinations  and  delusions  which  are  often  grandiose, 
together  with  muscular  tremors  and  debihty.  The  chief  distinctions 
between  them  are,  that  in  alcohohc  insanity  the  delusions  and  hallaci- 
nations tend  to  be  persistent,  there  is  usually  marked  sleeplessness,  the 
pnpils  are  regular,  and  the  patient  as  a  rule  recovers  pretty  rapidly  under 
treatment.  The  other  variety  is  simply  dementia.  It  is  allowable  to 
refer  here  to  the  condition  known  as  Dipsomania,  wherein  patients  have 
a  violent  craving  for  drink,  which  is  not  constant,  but  comes  on  in 
paroxysms  at  irregular  and  sometimes  long  intervals.  The  paroxysms 
continue  for  days,  sometimes  for  weeks ;  and  daring  them  the  sufferer, 
not  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  or  of  society,  but  simply  to  satisfy  his 
ungovernable  propensity,  drinks  without  ceasing  until  irritability  of 
stomach  or  sheer  helplessness  brings  his  debauch  to  an  end. 

2.  Puerperal  insanity. — Madness  not  unfrequently  becomes  developed 
in  connection  with  the  puerperal  state.  Three  varieties  may  be  distin- 
guished,  according  as  it  is  connected  with  gestation,  with  child-birth,  or 
with  lactation.  The  first  variety  is  commonly  characterised  by  dislike  to 
the  husband,  and  refusal  to  take  food.  If  it  comes  on  during  the  first 
month  or  two  of  pregnancy  it  usually  disappears  about  the  fourth  month ; 
if  later,  not  until  after  delivery ;  and  in  either  case  is  not  benefited  by 
premature  delivery.  The  second  variety  presents  certain  differences 
according  as  it  appears  during  the  first  few  days  after  delivery,  or  after 
the  lapse  of  fomrteen  days  and  later.  In  the  first  case  the  patient  is 
usually  maniacal,  in  the  second  melancholic.  But  in  either  she  nearly 
always  passes,  prior  to  recovery,  into  a  state  of  partial  dementia,  and  her 
physical  health  improves  long  before  her  mind  improves.  The  third 
variety  is  apparently  due  to  the  exhaustion  arising  fnmi  lactation.  It  is 
mostly  melancholic,  or  attended  with  feelings  of  suspicion. 

8.  Insanity  of  self-abuse. — In  this  the  patient  usually  begins  by  be- 
caadag  weak-minded  and  vacillating ;  incapable  of  appUcation ;  a  burden 
to  himself  and  others ;  hypochondriaoally  concerned  about  his  health ; 
solitary  in  his  habits ;  avoiding  society ;  utterly  selfish,  and  withal  not 
unfrequently  conceited  and  suspicious.  As  the  malady  progresses  he 
suffers  largely  from  hallacinations,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing ;  he 
has  delusions  which  are  to  a  great  extent  delusions  of  self -exaltation ;  and 
he  is  under  influences — he  is  looked  at,  remarks  are  made  about  him,  he 
is  mesmerised,  galvanised,  or  bewitched.  Farther,  he  often  complains  of 
his  head ;  he  has  feelings  there  which  he  explains  oddly ;  his  brain  is 
rotten,  or  is  being  peeled  as  though  it  were  an  onion,  or  his  thoughts 
break  in  bubbles  at  the  surface.  In  some  cases  the  patients  are  impuledve, 
«nd  make  sudden  onslaughts  on  those  about  them. 

4.  Insanity  of  febrile  disorders. — ^In  the  course  of  pneumonia,  rheuma- 
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tism  and  other  inflammatory  affections,  and  in  connection  irith  some  of 
the  specific  febrile  diseases  (not  nnfreqaently  daring  oonvalesoenoe) 
patients  are  attacked  with  maniacal  symptoms.  These  are  oftoi  derc- 
loped  with  sadden  violence.  As  a  rale,  however,  the  mania  soon  pturaes 
into  dementia,  and  sooner  or  later  the  patient  recovers.  Bat  here,  as  in 
the  madness  of  parturition,  the  bodily  health  improves  before  the  mental 
health  is  re-established. 

D.  Prognosis  of  insanity. — Idiocy  is,  of  coarse,  incorable,  althoD|^ 
as  we  have  pointed  oat,  such  powers  of  mind  as  the  safTerer  possesses  maj 
often,  by  careful  education,  be  improved  in  no  inconsiderable  d^ree.  It 
has  no  necessary  influence  in  shorteninig  the  duration  of  life,  al^oug^  as 
a  matter  of  &ct,  owing  to  various  causes  which  need  not  be  specified, 
idiots  as  a  rule  die  early.  General  paralysis  of  the  insane,  notwithstand- 
ing occasional  cases  of  recovery  or  arrest,  may  also  be  regarded  as  practi- 
ciJly  incurable.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  intermi8si(BU 
and  periods  of  partial  amendment  are  not  uncommon  in  this  disease,  but 
as  an  almost  universal  fact  general  paralytics  die  within  three  years  of  the 
first  appearance  of  symptoms.  A  large  number  die  within  the  first  year. 
Dementia,  the  result  of  advancing  age,  or  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain, 
may  generally  be  regarded  as  incurable ;  although  cases  of  dementia  doe 
to  syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain  occasionally  recover,  temporarily  at  any 
rate,  under  appropriate  treatment.  The  dementia,  again,  which  foUova 
upon  chronic  melancholia,  mania,  and  monomania  is  incurable.  It  is 
important  to  observe,  however,  that  demented  patients  often  live  foi 
years  fairly  healthy  in  body,  and  with  little,  or  rather,  perhaps,  very  slor 
deterioration  of  their  mental  state.  Primary  dementia — dementia  due  to 
moral  shock,  or  to  acute  systemic  disease — is  much  more  hopeful,  as  also 
is  the  partial  dementia  which  follows  upon  puerperal  madness,  or  apm 
the  mania  of  febrile  disorders.  Indeed,  in  these  cases  the  patient  gene- 
rally recovers.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  insanity — melancholia,  mania,  and 
monomania — mania  is  the  most  liable  to  recovery ;  monomania  the  least 
liable.  At  the  same  time  there  are  considerations  which  modify  for  cer- 
tain cases  the  general  applicability  of  this  role.  For  example,  insanity  d 
sadden  onset  is  usually  more  curable  than  that  which  has  come  on  in^- 
onsly ;  insanity  which  has  abeady  lasted  for  some  time  with  no  improro- 
ment  is  less  hopeful  than  insanity  of  recent  occurrence ;  cases  in  which 
mania  and  melancholia  alternate  (folie  circulaire),  and  cases  of  recurrent 
insanity,  are  specially  gloomy  as  to  their  prospects  of  ultimate  recovery. 
Again,  melancholia  with  the  fixed  delusion  that  the  sofferer  is  the  vietiin 
of  some  external  agency,  or  in  which  under  some  such  mental  inflaenoe 
he  has  homicidal  tendencies,  is  of  ill  omen.  Insanity  traceable  to  here- 
ditary predisposition  presents  on  the  whole  a  less  favourable  prospect  than 
insanity  where  no  such  original  taint  can  be  traced.  When  insani^  has 
been  brought  on  or  aggravated  by  sexaal  excesses,  and  especially  by  sdf- 
abuse  (excepting  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease),  and  especially  whoi 
insanity  is  associated  with  epileptic  fits,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  very 
£aint.    Madness  arising  in  young  persons,  or  occurring  in  those  who  are 
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Boffering  from  some  curable  bodily  disorder,  or  developed  in  hysterical  or 
puerperal  females,  is  to  a  very  large  extent  curable.  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  the  prospects  of  life  in  insanity  are  largely  dependent  on  the 
moditiaiis  of  health  aasooiated  ivith  the  mental  disease;  that,  as  has. 
already  been  pointed  oat,  tnbercolosis  is  exceedingly  common  and  fatal 
amongst  insane  patients ;  that  interonrrent  diseases  of  Tarioos  kinds  are 
apt  to  carry  them  off ;  that  they  are  exposed  to  many  accidental  (suicidal 
or  other)  causes  of  death ;  and  lastly,  that  occasionally  in  acute  forms  of 
insanity,  attended  vith  absence  of  sleep,  death  from  simple  exhaustion' 
ensues  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

It  is  in  this  department  of  the  study  of  insanity  that  oor  knowledge  ia 
least  advanced — a  fact  due  not  to  any  want  of  skill  or  labour,  or  of  admir- 
able investigators,  but  to  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  inquiry.  We  are 
acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  many  facts  which  directly  or  indirectly  throw 
light  npon  the  subject.  We  know,  for  example,  that  it  is  the  gray  sur&oe 
ef  the  brain  which  is  the  supreme  organ  of  all  mental  operations,  and  that 
in  order  that  this  shall  act  efficiently  it  is  essential  that  the  nerve-oells 
of  the  part  shall  be  healthy  in  themselves  and  shall  retain  their  due 
communication  with  one  another,  that  their  vascular  supply  as  well  for 
nourishment  as  for  the  removal  of  effete  matters  shall  be  sufficient,  that 
they  shall  not  be  exposed  to  mechanical  pressure  or  other  like  injurious 
influences,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  acted  on  by  poisonous  matters. 
And  we  know,  as  the  basis  of  these  conclusions  and  as  confirming  them, 
that  symptoms,  differing  little  if  at  all  from  those  of  the  several  varieties 
of  insanity  which  we  have  considered,  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  of 
the  meninges  or  substance  of  the  brain,  by  tumours  i^ecting  the  same 
parts,  by  effusions  of  blood,  by  injuries  or  softening  involving  the  super- 
fioies  of  the  brain,  by  anemia  due  to  loss  of  blood,  by  the  circulation  of 
poisonous  matters  retained  in  the  blood — such  as  carbonic  acid,  bile  and. 
urea — and  by  the  direct  action  of  poisons  absorbed  from  the  stomach, 
especially  alcohol,  opium,  and  belladonna.  In  true  insanity,  however, 
(excluding  general  paralysis  and  idiocy,  which,  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
stated,  stand  in  a  different  position,  and  may  be  r^;arded  as  distinct  from 
it),  no  lesions  of  sufficient  constancy  or  importance  to  explain  the  mental 
phenomena  of  the  disease  have  ever  been  detected.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  that  no  pathological  changes  are  discoverable  in  the  brains  ot 
persons  who  have  died  insane.  Chi  the  contraiy,  manifest  lesions  are  of 
constant  occurrence;  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated,  congestion, 
opacity,  and  adhesion  of  the  visceral  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  thickening 
of  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles,  excess  of  serum  in  the  sub-arachnoid 
tissue,  wasting  of  the  brain,  increased  density  and  abnormal  firmness  of 
the  brain-tissue,  atheromatous  and  earthy  changes  in  the  arteries  at 
the  base,  small  aneurysms  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  evidences  of  the 
transudation  of  blood  famished  by  the  presence  of  pigment,  etc.,  in  the 
course  of  the  smaller  vessels,  increase  of  the  cerebral  connective  tissue 
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yiith.  the  appearance  of  fatty  molecules  and  corpora  amylacea,  atroi^y  of 
the  brain-cells  with  pigmentation  or  loss  of  pigment,  patches  of  scleroos 
scattered  here  and  there,  extravasations  of  blood,  abscesses  end  tmnours. 
But  such  lesions  or  alterations  of  structure  are  most  of  them  found  even 
more  frequently  in  the  brains  of  persons  who  have  never  been  iname, 
who  perhaps  have  presented  no  cerebral  symptoms  whatever,  and  idu 
have  died  of  other  than  cerebral  diseases.  The  £act  is  that,  in  patiaits 
who  die  of  acute  insanity  or  of  insanity  in  the  early  stage,  little  or  no 
change  of  any  importance  is  discoverable.  In  many  such  cases  the  brain 
appears  to  be  absolutely  healthy ;  and,  in  those  which  present  abnormal 
appearances,  these  are  either  simple  amemia,  or  more  commonly  conges- 
tion, pervading  the  pia  mater,  gray  matter,  and  centrum  ovale.  But  even 
when  congestion  is  discovered,  it  is  doubtfal  what  relation  it  bears  to  the 
patient's  symptoms;  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  their  cause  or  their  conse- 
quence. It  is  in  the  brains  of  patients  who  have  died  of  insanity  of  many 
years'  duration,  and  especially  in  the  brains  of  such  as  have  long  been 
demented,  and  whose  death  is  probably  due  to  some  intercurrent  disorder, 
that  the  morbid  changes  above  enumerated  are  almost  exclusively  found. 
The  changes  most  commonly  met  with  imder  such  circumstances  are 
those  indicative  of  degeneration — ^namely,  atrophy  of  the  brain  and  of  its 
essential  elements,  increase  of  the  connective  tissue,  adhesion  and  opacity 
of  the  meninges,  and  thickening  of  the  small  vessels,  with  the  appearance 
along  them  of  corpora  amylacea,  fatty  matter,  blood-pigment,  and  atiaa 
evidences  of  sanguineous  exudation. 

It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  the  post-mortem  phenomena  of 
insanity  are  so  vague,  not  to  say  trivial.  The  gravity  of  the  symptoms  ai 
disease  depend,  as  a  rule,  less  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  than  on  the 
relative  importance  of  the  organ  which  it  implicates.  And,  as  we  wdl 
know,  so-called  '  functional '  disorders  of  the  dynamical  elements  of  the 
nervous  centres,  or  disorders  which  depend  upon  molecular  changes  or 
alterations  of  relation  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  eye,  and  which  in 
themselves  are  often  transitory  and  of  little  moment,  are  always  attended 
with  much  more  serious  symptoms  than  similar  disorders  of  less  important 
parts,  or  even  than  gross  diseases  impUcating  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain.  We  need  only  refer  in  illustration  to  the  phenomena  of  tetamu 
and  poisoning  by  strychnia ;  to  those  of  h3^8teria,  chorea,  and  epilepsy ; 
and  to  those  arising  from  opium,  alcohol,  and  other  substances  which  Mt 
as  poisons  to  the  brain.  In  the  same  sense  we  may  r^ard  insanity  as  a 
fonotional  affection  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  chane- 
terised  by  either  exaltation,  diminution,  or  perversion  of  function,  and 
presenting  subordinate  differences  which  depend  partly  on  the  degree  of 
functional  modification  present,  partly  on  the  particular  ares  of  the 
brain-surface  which  are  chiefly,  or  it  may  be  solely,  implicated.  Thai 
insanity  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  profound  pathok^cal  change  in 
the  texture  of  the  brain  is  proved  by  the  frequency  with  which  n^id 
recovery  takes  place,  even  when  the  mental  disturbance  has  been  <rf  a  vezy 
aggravated  kind  and  long  maintained.    At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no 
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doabt  tibat  uuanity  of  long  duration  leads  to  gradual  stmctnral  changes 
in  the  brain-snbstanoe,  and  that  the  supervention  of  such  changes  influ- 
ences the  patient's  condition  disastrously,  and  renders  his  restoration  to 
mental  health  impossible. 

Among  the  lesions  to  which  insane  patients  are  liable  we  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  one,  hcBmatoma  auris,  not,  however,  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  it  is  common  in  insanity, 
and  characteristic  of  it.  This,  which  is  an  effusion  of  blood  between  the 
cartilage  and  the  perichondrium,  and  leads  to  much  thickening  and  de- 
formity of  the  organ,  occurs  in  all  varieties  of  insanity ;  and  its  occurrence 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  of  ill-omen.  It  has  been  at  tributed  to  violence 
intentional  or  accidental,  on  the  part  of  attendants;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  occurs  independently  of  this  cause. 

The  remarks  above  made  do  not  apply  to  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  or  to  most  cases  of  idiocy,  in  both  of  which  morbid  conditions  are 
usually  found  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  clinical  phenomena  mani- 
fested during  life.  It  is  now  fully  established  that  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  is  due  directly  to  a  kind  of  chronic  or  slow  inflammation  commenc- 
ing in  the  gray  matter  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  either  remaining 
limited  to  this,  or  involving  also  other  parts  of  the  brain,  and  even  the 
spinal  cord.  The  morbid  changes  referred  to  differ  little,  if  at  all,  in 
iheir  essential  features  from  the  sclerosis  which  forms  the  pathological 
liasis  of  tabes  dorsalis,  and  other  varieties  of  chronic  spinal  disease.  The 
pia  mater  and  surfEtoe  of  the  brain  become  hypersemic,  and  the  pia  mater 
and  arachnoid  thickened  and  unduly  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the 
brain ;  the  neuroglia  and  its  corpuscles  undergo  abnormal  development ; 
the  walls  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  partake  in  this  change,  and  become 
thickened  and  incorporated  with  the  hypertrophied  connective  tissue 
around ;  the  nerve-cells  in  the  gray  matter  atrophy,  and  after  a  time 
tend  to  disappear ;  and  accompanying  these  changes  are  evidences  of  old 
exudation  of  blood  along  the  vessels,  with  fatty  disintegration,  and  the 
appearance  of  corpora  amylacea  among  the  diseased  tissues.  The  process 
is  a  progressive  one ;  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  in  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  hemispheres,  we  have  a  sufficient 
explanation  alike  of  the  mental  excitement  leading  on  to  dementia,  and  of 
the  paretic  trembling  going  on  to  muscular  paralysis,  which  in  associa- 
tion characterise  the  disease.  It  is  obvious,  too,  to  those  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  these  affections,  that  there  is  a  clinical  relationship  be- 
tween general  paralysis  on  the  one  hand,  and  tabes  dorsalis,  disseminated 
sclerosis,  and  bulbar  paralysis  on  the  other;  and  that  many  of  the 
paralytic  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  resemble  those  of  one  or  other  of 
these  affections,  and,  at  any  rate,  may  in  some  cases  be  referred  to  con- 
current sclerosis  of  the  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  and  other  parts  of  the 
central  nervous  organs. 

In  most  cases  of  idiocy,  excepting  those  due  to  early  epilepsy,  severe 
mental  shock  and  other  functional  conditions  operating  after  birth,  there 
ia  ample  explanation  in  the  anatomical  characters  of  tiie  skull  and  brain 
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of  the  mental  feebleness  whidi  is  present.  In  some  cases  the  bnin,  and 
consequently  the  skull,  are  mmsually,  and  it  may  be,  very  remarkably 
small.  In  many  cases  the  brain  is  imperfectly  developed  :  the  oorpna 
«aUosam,  or  some  other  important  part  of  it,  is  incomplete  or  absent ;  the 
posterior  lobes  do  not  cover  the  cerebellum ;  one  side  or  part  of  the  brain 
or  cerebellmn  is  atrophied ;  or  the  convolutions  are  few  in  number  and 
simple,  as  they  are  in  some  of  the  lower  animals.  Sometimes  the  child 
is  bom  with  congenital  hydrocephalus ;  or  a  portion  of  the  brain,  or  ui 
offset  of  its  membranes,  jwotmdes  through  a  hole  in  the  parietes  of  the 
skull.  In  some  instances,  as  in  cretinism,  the  idiocy  appears  to  depend 
primarily  on  premature  ossification  of  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skoD, 
and  consequent  interference  with  the  due  development  of  the  brain. 
Sclerosis  is  frequently  met  with.  Occasionally  undue  enlargement  of 
the  brain,  without  other  visible  change,  has  been  observed  in  idiots.  But 
even  in  cases  of  congenital  idiocy  it  sometimes  happens  that  no  apparent 
defect  of  the  central  nervous  organs  or  of  their  envelopes  can  be  detected. 

Treatment. 

The  treatment  of  insanity  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  namefy, 
{be  moral  and  the  therapeutical. 

1.  Of  these  the  morcd  treatment  is  by  fu  the  most  important.  It  a 
obvious  that,  putting  out  of  the  question  our  duties  to  the  lunatic's  firioids 
and  to  the  public,  it  is  for  his  own  benefit  that  we  should  protect  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  vidlenoe  or  folly;  and  that  just  as  it  is  sahi- 
tary  to  restrain  a  wayward  duld,  or  a  sane  man's  ungovernable  temper, 
so  it  is  salutary  to  the  madman  to  put  a  check  upon  his  caprices  or  his 
passions.  It  is  from  another  point  of  view  important  that  munj^yy;  irix> 
are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  mischievous  should  be  restrained  from  yield- 
ing to  their  insane  instincts  or  impulses.  Our  first  object,  in  fact,  in  die 
treatment  of  insanity  should  be  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  sarnnmd- 
ings  and  associations  in  the  midst  of  which  his  insanity  aroee.  How  this 
shall  be  best  effected  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  on  tiu 
pecuniary  circumstances  and  social  position  of  the  patient.  But  in  all 
oases  this  removal  should  be  accompanied  by  restraint.  In  some  instances 
the  patient,  with  a  suitable  attendant  or  keeper,  may  be  allowed  to  traveL 
Change  of  scene,  change  of  associations,  the  moral  pressure  whidi  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  the  inability  tmder  which  he  now  labooo 
.  of  giving  play  to  his  insane  tendencies  and  actions,  are  valuable  items  in 
his  treatment,  and  collectively  often  effect  a  cure.  In  some  rnatanrfa, 
where  travelling  is  for  any  reason  undesirable,  or  is  forbidden  by  pecnniazy 
considerations,  removal  in  company  of  a  skilled  medical  attendant  to  some 
country  house  or  seaside  place  is  indicated.  The  cases  which  are  but 
treated  in  either  of  these  ways  are  those  of  the  several  forms  of  insanity 
in  their  early  stages,  and  those  cases  in  which  insanity  has  been  oaosed, 
or  is  kept  up,  by  indulgence  in  masturbation,  drunkenness,  or  other  vidoaa 
habits.  Hysterical  patients  also  are  generally  best  treated  away  frtxn 
asylums.    The  cases  for  which  private  treatment  is  especially  unsuitable 
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are  those  of  violent  mania,  those  of  melancholia  with  soioidal  or  mnrderoiis 
propensities,  those  presenting  persistent  haUacinations  of  hearing  and 
snspioion,  those  in  which  the  patient  habitnally  refuses  food,  and  those  in 
which  the  association  with  epilepsy  tends  to  provoke  sadden  explosions  of 
dangerous  delirium.    For  most  lunatics  an  Euiylum  is  the  most  suitable 
means  of  restraint  and  treatment ;  for  many,  because  the  cost  of  providing 
for  their  separate  care  is  beyond  the  means  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  them;  and  for  more,  because  from  the  special  characters  of  their 
malady  they  are  best  and  safest  treated  in  association  with  other  patients, 
and  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  well-ordered  establishment.    It 
is,  no  doubt,  true  that  many  patients  resent  incarceration,  and  experience 
a  real  grief  and  pain  in  bdng  separated  from  their  friends,  and  put  into 
the  society  of  others  like  themselves ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  the  creation 
of  a  real  cause  of  emotion,  by  taking  the  patient  out  of  his  unsubstantial 
sorrows,  is  not  nnfrequently  of  benefit  to  him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
'is  astonishing  how  soon  such  patients  reconcile  themselves  to  their  altered 
circumstances.    Most  Itmatics  accept  their  new  position  as  a  matter  of 
oouise,  and  without  any  evidence  of  mental  suffering  being  awakened  by 
it.    The  advantages  of  an  asylum  are  obvious.     The  patient  is  deprived 
of  the  power  of  tyrannising  over  the  members  of  his  household,  or  those 
who  are  subordinate  to  him ;  he  cannot  spend  money  lavishly  or  speculate, 
or  indulge  in  debauchery,  or  commit  acts  of  violence  on  himself  or  others ; 
he  is  spared  the  irritating  opposition  or  weak  submission  to  his  will  of 
those  about  him ;  he  is  fed  regularly  and  wholesomely,  and  compelled  to 
keep  good  hours ;  the  obvious  madness  of  some  of  his  companions  not 
improbably  impresses  him,  and  the  recognition  of  their  condition  may 
even  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  his  own.    Moreover  patients  in  asylums 
are,  according  to  their  conditions  and  tastes,  encouraged  to  spend  their 
time  in  a  mixture  of  work  and  recreation  which  has  been  carefully  thought 
out  and  prepared  for  them.     Further,  there  is  usually  an  ascending  scale 
of  treatment,  in  virtue  of  which  patients  as  they  improve  receive  more 
indulgence,  and  are  regarded  more  and  more  as  sane  persons.  In  asylums, 
again,  the  focilitias  for  treating  troublesome  and  violent  patients  are  much 
greater  than  they  are  in  lodgings  or  even  at  home.    In  the  above  remarks 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  cases  under  treatment  are  curable.     For 
incurable  patients,  especially  those  suffering  from  chronic  mania,  demen- 
tia, or  general  paralysis,  and  for  many  idiots,  an  asylum  is  clearly  the 
most  appropriate  pltice  of  residence.    It  may  be  added  that  it  is  not 
generally  wise  to  irritate  patients  by  opposition,  or  even  to  argue  with 
monomaniacs  on  the  subject  of  their  delusions.    At  the  same  time  it  is 
well  that  they  should  see  that  you  do  not  acquiesce  in  them. 

2.  The  therapeutical  treatment  of  insanity,  on  the  whole,  is  of  little 
specific  value.  And  especially  chronic  madness,  of  whatever  kind,  rarely 
requires  it.  In  insanity,  however,  as  in  other  cases,  possibly  even  more 
than  in  other  cases,  it  is  of  course  important  to  treat  any  bodily  affection 
which  may  arise.  Lunatics  are  not  infrequently  feeble  and  anffimie. 
Under  such  circumstances  iron  and  quinine  or  oUier  tonics  are  clearly 
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called  for.  Taberonlosis,  pnenmoiiia,  pleurisy,  and  other  diseases  in 
very  apt  to  come  on  in  the  course  of  insanity,  and  to  give  but  ali^ 
indications  of  their  presence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  malixiiflH 
onght  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  they  demand  special  treatment.  U 
the  stomach  or  bowels  be  deranged,  if  gout  or  rhenmatism  be  present,  if 
there  be  uterine  or  ovarian  disorder,  if  pains  or  aches  be  complained  of, 
these  several  affections  should  be  attended  to.  And,  again,  if  the  patient's 
insanity  have  arisen  from  drink  or  self-abuse,  special  therapeutic  treatment 
will  probably  be  desirable. 

Many  systems  of  treatment  of  insanity  have  been  advooatedat  diffstent 
times.  Blood-letting,  hot  and  cold  bathing,  counter-irritation,  porgingi 
and  narcotism,  comprise  the  chief  of  those  to  which  reoourse  has  heen 
had.  At  the  present  time,  however,  none  of  them  is  regarded  as  of 
specific  value ;  and  they  are  severally  used  in  moderation  only  as  ocoasioai 
requires. 

General  blood-letting  has  fallen  into  disuse;  but  occasionally  the 
application  of  the  cupping-glasses  or  of  leeches  for  the  relief  of  cerebral 
congestion  seems  to  be  useful.  Even  this  modified  form  of  blood-letting, 
however,  is  seldom  employed. 

Bathe,  no  doubt,  are  important  agents.  Warm  baths,  continued  fn 
some  hours,  are  often  useful  in  calming  excitement.  Gold  baths  and 
shower-baths,  applied  for  not  more  than  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  are 
frequently  beneficial  in  the  treatment  both  of  melancholia  and  of  mania. 
Oold  to  Uie  head,  combined  with  the  immersion  of  the  body  in  a  wam 
bath,  is  a  specially  valuable  method  of  reducing  excitement  and  pro- 
moting sleep. 

Counter-irritants  to  the  head  or  nape  of  the  neck,  more  especially  to 
the  head,  are  said  to  be  of  service  mainly  in  chronic  cases. 

Active  systematic  purging  has  almost  fallen  into  desaetade.  It  is 
important,  however,  and  necessary  in  many  oases,  to  keep  the  bowels 
regulated. 

Narcotics  are  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  insanity ;  but  thef 
should  not  be  recklessly  employed,  for  they  are  capable  of  much  harm  u 
well  as  of  much  benefit.  Of  these  opium  is  by  far  the  most  valnable. 
The  oases  in  which  it  is  specially  serviceable  are  those  of  oommeneiiig 
insanity,  when  the  patient  is  sleepless,  and  irritable  and  hyperssthetie ; 
those  in  which  mania  is  subsiding ;  melancholic  oases ;  and  cases  of 
insanity  due  to  alcoholism,  or  exhaustion.  Among  other  narcotics  or 
sedatives  which  are,  or  have  been,  employed  may  be  enumerated,  chlotal 
hydrate,  hyosoyamns,  conium,  digitalis,  and  bromide  of  potassium.  TIm 
bromide  of  potassium  is  frequently  given  in  combination  with  scmie  one 
of  the  others,  and  appears  often  to  be  of  service.  To  narcotics  generally, 
with  the  exception  of  opium,  at  any  rate  to  narcotics  habitually  given. 
Dr.  Maudsley  entertains  serious  objections. 

When  insane  patients  refuse  food  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed  them 
periodically  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump. 
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Legal  management  of  lunatics. 

1.  Places  for  the  legal  custody  of  lunatics. — Patients  are  received  into 
the  county  and  borough  asylums,  registered  hospitals,  licensed  houses  or 
single  charge.  In  the  last  case  (that  in  which  the  proprietor  receives 
only  one  patient  at  a  time)  a  licence  is  not  required.  To  obtain  a  licence 
to  receive  lunatics  application  must  be  made,  in  the  metropolitan  district 
to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  extra-metropolitan  districts  to  the 
County  Quarter  Sessions.  The  county  and  borough  asylums  are  provided 
for  the  reception  of  paupers ;  but  occasionally  and  under  special  circum- 
stances non-pauper  patients  are  admitted  into  them.  Bethlehem  Hospital 
receives  patients  of  .the  educated  middle  classes  who  are  unable  to  pay 
anything.  St.  Luke's  admits  such  as  are  able  to  pay  in  part  for  their 
maintenance ;  and  there  are  several  other  registered  hospitals  scattered 
about  England  in  which  patients  are  taken  charge  of  at  a  cost  of  a  pound 
a  week  upwards.  Licensed  houses  are  mainly  for  the  reception  of  paying 
patients,  but  some  of  them  admit  paupers. 

2.  Private  lunatics. — No  lunatic  may  be  kept  for  profit  unless  he  be 
under  certificates.  For  the  reception  of  a  patient,  whether  into  single 
charge,  a  Uceused  house  or  registered  hospital,  an  order  for  his  reception 
(with  a  statement  appended)  and  two  medical  certificates  are  required. 

The  order  should  be  signed  if  possible  by  a  near  relative ;  but  this  is 
not  essential.  It  holds  good  for  one  calendar  month  from  its  date ;  and 
the  person  who  signs  it  must  have  seen  the  patient  within  one  month  of 
Boning. 

Each  medical  certificate  must  be  signed  by  some  duly  qualified 
practitioner,  who  is  also  in  actual  practice ;  and  his  examination  of  the 
patient  must  be  made  apart  fi:om  any  other  medical  man.  The  certificate 
comprises  two  parts :  first,  the  part  containing  the  &ctB  indicating  insanity 
observed  by  the  medical  man  himself;  and,  second,  the  part  containing 
the  facts  indicating  insanity  communicated  by  others.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  signer  of  the  certificate  to  state  &cts  which  he  has 
himself  observed;  but  in  many  cases  these  are  so  slight,  while  those 
observed  by  others  are  so  grave,  that  the  more  weighty  part  of  the  cer- 
tificate is  comprised  in  the  second  part.  In  every  case  in  which  quoted 
&ots  are  recorded,  the  name  of  the  informant  should  be  given.  A 
certificate,  if  incorrect,  may  in  most  oases  be  amended  within  fourteen 
days  of  the  reception  of  the  patient. 

If,  as  occasionally  happens,  there  is  only  one  medical  man  available, 
his  sole  certificate,  accompanied  by  a  written  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  there  being  only  one,  will  be  accepted ;  but  in  this  case  the  patient 
mast  be  recertified  by  two  medical  men  within  three  clear  days  after 
admission. 

A  certificate  holds  good  only  for  seven  clear  days  firom  the  time  at 
which  the  examination  to  which  it  relates  was  made ;  so  that  it  must 
be  signed  and  the  patient  must  be  received  within  that  period.    For  the 
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reception  of  a  patient  in  England,  he  mast  be  examined  and  his  cer* 
tificates  signed  in  England ;  and  similarly  with  respect  to  Scotiand  uid 
Ireland. 

The  same  person  may  not  sign  both  the  order  and  one  of  the  medical 
certificates.  Nor  may  a  medical  man  sign  any  certificate  for  the  reoeptkm 
of  a  patient  the  order  for  whom  is  signed  by  his  own  father,  brother,  son, 
partner  or  assistant.  Neither  may  he  sign  it  if  he  be  connected  with  the 
institution  to  which  the  patient  is  to  be  sent,  or  if  he  be  interested  in  it 
in  any  way,  or  if  his  &ther,  brother,  son,  partner  or  assistant  be  thus 
connected  or  interested.  And  lastly,  no  two  medical  men  who  are  in 
partnership  may  certify  for  the  same  patient. 

The  medical  certificates  need  not  be  made  on  the  printed  statntory 
forms  (see  p.  1198)  provided  they  be  made  on  verbally  correct  ecpies  <rf 
them. 

A  patient  once  under  certificates  can  be  moved  from  one  licensed 
house  or  registered  hospital  to  another,  or  to  or  from  single  charg^ 
hy  means  of  an  order  of  transfer.  But  he  cannot  be  tiius  moved  from 
one  of  these  to  an  asylum,  or  conversely.  For  this  purpose  he  must  be 
recertified. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  a  patient  being  taken  charge  oi  under 
certificates,  notice  thereof  must  be  sent  to  the  commissioners,  together 
with  exact  copies  of  the  order,  statement,  and  certificates  under  which 
he  has  been  received ;  and,  within  seven  clear  days,  an  additional  state- 
ment as  to  the  patient's  mental  and  bodily  condition,  signed  by  the 
medical  superintendent  or  visitor,  must  be  transmitted  to  them. 

Letters  from  patients  must  either  be  kept  for  the  inspecticm  of  the 
commissioners,  or  be  sent  to  their  destination. 

A  patient  in  single  charge  mtist  be  visited  once  a  fortnight  by  a 
medical  man,  unconnected  with  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  he 
is  staying,  and  who  has  not  signed  one  of  the  patient's  certificates ;  and 
he  must  leave,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  a  written  statement  of 
the  patient's  condition  and  treatment  and  any  other  details  that  may 
occur  to  him. 

The  commissioners  visit  every  certified  lunatic  at  least  once  a  year. 

If  a  patient  escape  from  legal  custody,  and  remain  within  the  juris- 
diction, he  may,  at  any  time  during  the  fourteen  days  immediately  fioUow- 
ing  his  escape,  be  recaptured  and  detained  on  the  old  certificates,  after 
which  time  fresh  certificates  are  required.  But  if  he  have  escaped  from 
England  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  conversely,  he  can  only  be  reoonsigned 
to  an  asylum  on  fresh  certificates.  Whenever  such  escape  takes  ^aoe, 
notice  thereof  must  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  commissioners.  Notice 
must  also  be  sent  to  them  on  the  discharge  of  a  patient  or  on  his  reoovaty. 
If  death  occur,  the  &ct  must  be  notified  to  the  oommissioiierB,  to  the 
coroner,  and  to  the  person  who  signed  the  order  for  admission.  LeavB 
of  absence  for  patients  who  are  under  certificates  must  be  obtained  from 
the  commissioners. 

8.  Lunatics  wandering  at  large  or  not  under  proper  care. — ^Lunataei 
under  certain  circumstances  may  be  dealt  with  smnmarily.    If  any  person 
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fonnd  wandering  at  large  is  deemed  to  be  a  Itmatio  (whether  he  be  a 
pauper  or  not)  he  is  to  be  taken  ohai^  of  by  a  constable,  overseer,  or 
relieving  ofScer.  Also  if  any  lunatic  be  not  under  proper  care  and  control, 
or  be  cruelly  ill-treated  or  neglected,  notice  to  that  effect  is  to  be  givea 
to  one  of  the  officers  above  named.  In  either  case  he  will  be  taken  before 
the  justices,  or  a  police  magistrate ;  who,  having  called  in  a  medical  man  to 
his  assistance,  will,  if  he  think  it  right,  on  the  medical  man's  certificate 
and  by  his  own  order,  consign  bim  to  an  asylum,  registered  hospital  oar 
licensed  house. 

4.  Pawper  hmatics  are  dealt  with  much  in  the  same  way  as  wandering 
Itmatics.  The  overseer  or  relieving  officer,  generally  by  tiie  direction  of 
the  parochial  medical  officer,  takes  the  patient  before  the  justices  or  a 
pohce  magistrate,  who  having  called  in  a  medical  man  to  assist  him, 
consigns  him,  at  his  discretion  and  with  the  foregoing  formalities,  to  tiie 
asylum  for  the  county  or  borough. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if,  in  the  case  of  a  pauper,  a  certificate  be  signed 
by  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  or  parish,  as  well  as  by  a  medical  man 
called  to  the  assistance  of  the  justices  or  magistrate,  such^oint  certificate, 
or  such  two  certificates  (as  the  case  may  be),  must  be  received  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  person  named  therein  is  a  lunatic,  and  a  proper 
person  to  be  taken  charge  of,  and  detained,  under  care  and  treatment, 
and  the  justices  or  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  make  an  order. 

6.  Chancery  lunatics  [so-called). — The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lords 
Justices,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  look  after 
imbeciles  and  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  administer  their  a£Eairs. 
But  before  a  person  can  be  made  a  Chancery  lunatic,  a  petition  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Justices,  supplemented  by  affidavits  of 
medical  men,  has  to  be  made.  If  the  evidence  thus  furnished  be  sufiB- 
oient  the  court  orders  an  inquisition  to  be  held  by  a  Ma9ter  in  Luna^ ; 
and  notice  thereof  is  served  on  the  alleged  lunatic,  who  may  demand  a 
jury,  and  have  free  communication  with  his  solicitor.  If  in  the  result  the 
person  be  found  to  be  of  unsound  mind  and  unfit  to  manage  his  afiEairs, 
the  Lords  Justices  appoint  two  persons  to  look  after  his  interests,  the  one 
being  a  committee  of  the  person,  the  other  a  committee  of  the  estate. 
The  former  is  responsible  for  the  lunatic's  comfort  and  proper  detentum, 
and  can  have  him  removed  from  one  residence  to  another  without  order 
of  transfer  or  medical  certificates,  the  only  formality  required  being  the 
obtaining  of  an  official  copy  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of  the 
person.  Chancery  lunatics  are  especially  under  the  care  of  the  Laid 
Chancellor's  visitors,  and  are  visited  periodically  by  them. 

If  a  person  who  has  been  proved  by  inquisition  to  be  a  lunatic  recovers, 
a  writ  of '  supersedeas '  is  issued  upon  medical  affidavits ;  and,  after  a  formal 
interview  of  the  patient  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Lords  Justices, 
he  may  be  restored  to  freedom. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  making  a  person  a  Chancery  lunatic  unless 
the  prospect  of  cure  be  very  remote,  or  important  and  pressing  pecuniary 
interests  be  involved ;  for  the  proceeding  is  slow  and  costly,  and  is  not 
easy  to  revoke. 
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Cholera  Bacillus. 

Whilst  this  work  has  been  passing  through  the  press  the  etiology  of 
Epidemic  Cholera  has  been  undergoing  investigation,  first  in  Egypt  and 
since  in  India,  by  a  German  Commission  with  Dr.  Eoch  at  its  head.  The 
results  of  their  investigations,  contained  in  a  series  of  reports,  seem  to  be 
as  follows.  There  are  specific  cholera  bacilli ;  they  are  slightly  curved 
or  comma-like  in  shape ;  on  cultivation  they  form  S-shaped  or  undulating 
filaments ;  and  they  present  active  spontaneous  movements.  The  bacilli 
abound  in  the  alvine  discharges  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  in 
the  bowels  of  those  dying  at  this  period ;  but  they  are  present  only  in 
small  numbers  in  cholera  evacuations  which  are  still  fsBcal,  and  they 
disappear  rapidly  with  convalescence.  They  are  not  present  in  the  alvine 
dischai^s  of  other  than  cholera  patients.  In  the  seventh  report  it  is 
shown  that  similar  bacilli  were  found  abnndantlyin  a  tank  which  formed 
the  centre  of  a  local  outbreak  of  cholera,  while  the  outbreak  continued, 
but  that  they  disappeared  from  it  later.  No  such  bacilli  were  detected 
in  the  water,  no  matter  how  filthy,  of  non-infeciive  tanks. 
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ABDOBiIEN,  examination  of,  641 
by  aasonltation,  644 

by  inspeotion,  641 

by  palpation,  642 

by  percnsBion,  644 

—  regions  of,  640 

Abdominal  dropsy  (see  Ascites),  733 

—  lymphatic  glands,  tubercle  of,  683 

—  phthisis,  683 

—  -  typhus  (tee  Enteric  fever),  219 
Abererombie  on  Tetany,  1119 
Abortion  in  relapsing  fever,  199 

'    in  syphilis,  260 
Abscess,  42 

—  '  of  brain  Ute  Encephalitis),  992 

—  of  heart  (see  Myocarditis),  614 

—  of  kidney  {see  Pyelitis  and  NqduitiB, 

sapporative),  823,  826 

—  of  hver  (see  Hepatitis,  Aonte),  761 

—  of  longs  {tee  Pnenmonia),  408 

—  of  pancreas,  799 

—  of  spleen,  581 

—  retro-pharyngeal    {see  Betro-phaiTn- 

geal  Abscess),  630 
Abstinence,  as  caase  of  disease,  10 
Acams  foUicnlorom,  846 

—  scabiei,  842 
Achorion  Schdnleinii,  849 
Acne,  824 

—  causation  of,  824 

—  description  of,  324 

—  indnrata,  325 

—  punctata,  326 

—  rosacea,  826 

—  simplex,  326 

—  treatment  of,  327 
Active  congestion,  100 

Acute  {see  Inflammation,  and  different 

diseases) 
Adamnk  on   centres   for   movement  of 

eyes,  1030 
Addison,  T.,  on  <  tme  keloid,'  884 

—  on  vitiligoidea,  331 

—  W.,  on  niigration  of  leaoooytes,  25 
Addison's  disease,  675 

causation  of,  675 

definition  of,  676 


AIB 

Addison's  disease,  morbid  anatomy,  and 
pathology  of,  576 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  576 

treatment  of,  678 

—  keloid,  888 
Adenia,  60 
Adenoid  cancer,  74 

of  bowels,  689 

of  liver,  776 

^gophony,  884 
etiology,  or  causation,  7 
Age,  as  cause  of  disease,  8 
Ague,  379 

—  brow,  286 

—  cachexia  ior  387 

—  causation  of,  279 

—  chronic,  287 

—  cold  stage  of,  283 

—  death  in,  287 

—  definition  of,  279 

—  duration  of,  287 

—  enlargement  of  liver  in,  287,  388 
spleen  in,  287,  288 

—  history  of,  379 

—  hot  stage  of,  383 

—  incubation  of,  382 

—  intermissions  in,  384 

—  intermittent  form  of,  283 

—  malarious  origin  of,  279 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  287 

—  non-contagioasness  of,  279 

—  pathology  of,  287 

—  pigment-formation  in,  388 

—  quartan,  384 

—  quotidian,  384 

—  remittent  form  of,  386 

—  sweating  stage  of,  283 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  383 

—  tertian,  384 

—  treatment  of,  388 

—  onusual  forms  of,  384 

Air,  impure,  as  cause  of  disease,  11 

—  in  the  pleura  {see  Pneumothorax),  466 

—  passages,  affection  of,  in  diphtheria, 

311 
Air-passages,    affection  of,   in  syphilis, 
266,259 
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AiT-p«8Bagea,  cut*  of,  865,  407 
Albumen  in  urine,  812 

teste  for,  818 

Albuminoid  degeneration  (««e  LardMeons 

Degeneration^,  86 
Albominuria  in  diphtheria,  214 

—  in  scarlet  fever,  166, 169  («M  also  dif- 

ferent renal  diseaaea) 
Alooholio  insanity,  1183 

—  paralysiB,  1006 

—  poisoning,  chrooio,  608 
Alcoholism,  608 

Alibert  on  keloid,  830 

—  on  Inpos  erythematosns,  828 

—  on  pemphigos,  832 

Alimentary  canal,  aileotion  of,  in  hyate- 

ria,  1106 
Alimentation  in  health,  31 
AUbatt,  on  hypertrophy  of  heart,  480 
Alopecia  areata  («el  circumscripta),  858 

—  —  causation  of,  868 

description  of,  868 

treatment  of,  866 

Althans    on   electrolytic    treatment    of 
hydatid  c^ste,  782 

—  on  lead  poisoning,  609 
Amaurosis  in  Hsmatemesis,  788 
Amentia  {see  Idiocy),  1180 
Amnesia,  967,  960 
Amphoric  breathing,  881 

—  bubble,  887 

Amyloiddegeneration  ((MLardaoeous),  86 
Amyotrophies  si«nales  dentiropathiques 

{see  Sclerosis,  Lateral),  1112, 1114 
Anmrnia  (idiopathic)  698 

—  causation  of,  694 

—  definition  of,  698 

—  of  brain,  1121 

symptoms  of,  1121 

—  treatment  of,  1138 

—  pernicious,  698,  696 

—  pathology  of,  696 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  598 

—  treatment  of,  697 
Anemic  dropsy,  108 
Annsthesia,  941 

—  bulbar,  943 

—  cerebral,  943 

—  general,  943 

—  in  chorea,  1080 

—  in  hysteria,  1104 

—  of  nerves,  944 

—  spinal,  948 

—  unilateral,  943  {tee  also  various  ner- 

vous diseases) 
Analgesia,  941 
Anasarca,  103 

—  in  heiut  disease,  600 

—  in  renal  disease,  822 

—  in  scarlet  fever,  169 

Andral  on  tubercle  of  nervous  centres, 

1046 
Aneurysm,  648 


Aneurysm,  causation  of,  648 

—  contents  of,  646 

—  definition  of,  643 

—  eflecto  of,  on  parts  aroond,  646 

—  form  and  size  of,  644 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  644 

—  reaulto  of,  646 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  646 

—  treatment  of,  647 

—  walls  of,  644 
Aneurysms,  abdmninal,  664 

— morbid  anatomy  of,  564 

symptoms  of,  564 

toeatment  of,  564 

—  cerebnl  {see  Morbid  Growths),  1045, 

1049 
miliary,  1067 

—  dissecting,  663 

—  of  heart,  536 

causation  of,  626 

morbid  anatomy  of,  638 

symptoms  of,  627 

—  thoracic,  548 

morbid  anatomy  of,  648 

symptoms  of,  648 

treatment  of,  553 

Angina  pectoris,  534 

causation  of,  684 

pathology  of,  684 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  5S4 

—  —  treatment  of,  686 
Angioma,  69 

—  cavernous,  59 

—  simple,  59 
AnUe-clonus,  940 

Anstie  on  delirium  tremens,  607 

—  on  urea  in  urine  in  pnenmonia,  106 
Anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  189  et  sag. 
Anthrax  {see  Carbuncle),  801 

A(xta,    aneurysm    of    {see    AnemyBBis, 
Thoracic,  and  Abdominal),  548, 654 
Aortic  valve  disease,  496,  492 

causes  of,  491 

diagnosis  of,  496 

effects  of,  on  heart,  489,  492 

effects  of  on  oiganiam,  496 

manner  of,  492 

obstructive,  496 

prognosis  of,  507 

regurgitant,  496 

treatment  of,  608 

Aphasia,  967 

—  in  megrim,  1187 

—  in  obstruction  of  cerebral  arteTie8j069 
Aphemia,  957,  958 

Aphonia,  360 

—  Clericorum,  898 

—  hysterical,  1106 
Aphtha*  {see  Thrush),  620 
Apoplectiform   attacks   in   disaeminatel 

sclerosis,  1037 
Apoplex]r  {see  Cerebral  *Ti«mi;y  and  Ogn. 
gestibn) 
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Apoplexy,  (sMCeiebral  Hemorrhage),  1066 
(see  also  Morbid  Orowths,  SnnBtroke, 
and  other  affections  of  the  Brain) 

—  pulmonary  (see  Hemorrhage  of  Bea- 

piratory  Organs),  463 

Argyll-Bobertson  on  the  pupil  in  loco- 
motor ataxy,  1021 

Arterial  mnrmur,  502 

Arteries,  degeneration  of,  541 

causation  of,  641 

morbid  anatomy  of,  641 

symptoms  of,  649 

—  oerebral,  obstruction  of  (see  Cerebral 

Arteries,  Obstruction  of),  1066 

—  dilatation  of  (see  Aneoiysm),  648 

—  diseases  of,  539  et  $eg. 

—  embolism  of  (see  Embolism),  569 

—  obstruction  of,  567 

—  pulmonic,  embolism  of,  662 
thrombosis  of,  662 

—  syphilitic  disease   of,   269    (see  aUo 

Arteritis),  640 

—  systemic,  embolism  of,  668 
thrombosis  of,  663 

—  thrombosis  of  (see  Thrombosis),  657 
Arteritis  (see  peri-  and  endo-arteritis),  689 
Arthritis    deformans    (jee    Bheomatoid 

Arthritis),  886 

—  rheumatoid,  886 

Ascaris  lumbricoides  (see  Bound  Worm, 

Common),  708 
Ascending   spinal   paralysis,    acute  (tee 

Paralysis  Acute  Ascending),  1006 
Ascites,  788 

—  causation  of,  733 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  788 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  784 

—  treatment  of,  786 

Asiatic  cholera  (see  Epidemic  Cholera), 

232 
Asphyxia,  death  from,  120 
Asthenia,  death  from,  118 
Asthma,  470 

—  causation  of,  470 

—  definition  of,  470 

—  pathology  of,  473 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  471 

—  treatment  of,  474 

Ataxy,  locomotor  (see  Tabes  Dorsalis) ,1018 
Atelectasis    palmonum    (see   Pulmonary 

Collapse),  461 
Athetosis,  946, 1016 
Atrophy,  84 

—  of  heart,  488,  490 

—  of  kidney  (see  Hydronephroeis),  860 

—  of  skin,  866 

—  of  spleen,  688 

—  progressive    muscular  (see    Muscular 

Atrophy,  Progressive),  1009 

—  yellow,  of  liver  (see  Jaondice,  Malig- 

nant), 796 
Attenuation  of  Contaginm,  140 
Aura,  epileptioa,  1086 


Bhi. 

Aural    vertigo    (see  Menidre's  Disease), 

1129 
Auscultation,  871,  876,  486,  644 

—  abnormal,  880 

—  normal,  878 


BACILLUS  anthracis  in  splenic  fever, 
139,  140,  141 

—  of  cholera,  1196 

—  lepra,  275 

—  malarisB  in  ague,  140,  281 

—  of  syphilis,  252 

—  of  tubercle,  81 
Bacteria  in  diphtheria,  216 

—  in  erysipelas,  296 

—  in  gangrene,  94 

—  in  inflammation,  48 

—  in  pyemia,  268 

—  in  urine,  819 

—  septic,  48,  142  et  seq. 

Badoook  on  identity  of  oowpos  and  va- 
riola, 180 

Baker's  itch,  314 

Baldness  in  syphilis,  264 

Balfour  on  htemic  murmurs,  601 

Baly  on  dysentery,  668 

Bancroft  on  filaria,  711 

Barbadoes  leg  (see  Elephantiasis)  385 

Barker,  T.  A.,  on  auscultation,  887 

Barlow,  O.  H.,  on  urine  in  abdominal 
obstruction,  729 

Barlow,  T.,  on  acute  rickets,  903 

—  cerebral  embolism,  (note),  1067 

—  on  rheumatic  nodules,  877 
Barthez  and  Rilliet  on  noma,  624 
Basedow's  (see  Oraves's)  disease,  680 
Bastian  on  aphemia,  968 

Bayle  and  C&klmeil  on  general  paralysis, 

1176 
Bazin  on  alopecia  areata,  864 
Beale  on  contaginm,  140 

—  on  molluscnm  oontagiosum,  888 
Bed-sores  in  nervous  diseases,  961 
Beevor,  on  ankle-clonus  after  epilepsy,  941 
Bell's  paralysis  (see  Portio  dura,  Paraly- 
sis of),  1136 

Bernard  on  death  from  high  tempera- 
ture, 111 

—  on  cause  of  diabetes  insipidus,  863 

—  on  pathology  of  diabetes,  861 

Betz  on  anatomy  of  brain,  911,  928,  924 
Bichat  on  causes  of  death,  118 
Bile,  composition  of,  754 

—  ducts,   obstruction   of   (see    Hepatic 

Ducts,  <tc.),  790 
Bilharzia  hsematobia,  819,  846 
Biliary  concretions  (see  OaU  Stones),  785 
Bird,  Qolding,  on  uric  acid  calculi,  849 
Black  induration  of  lung,  425 

—  vomit  in  yellow  fever,  202 
Blaokley  on  hay-asthma,  475 
Bladder,  gall,  affections  of,  790 
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BUdder,  urinary  dilatation  of,  867 

diseases  of,  866 

inflammation  ol,  866 

morbid  growths  of,  867 

tubercle  of,  867 

Blebs,  meaning  of  term,  294 
Blood,  diseases  of,  566  et  »eg. 

in  urine,  814 

detection  of,  814 

(see  Hiematuria),  864 

Blood-vessels  in  renal  disease,  821 
Boeck  on  inoonlation  of  syphilis,  868 
Boil  (see  Carbuncle),  301 
Bone-aflection  in  leprosy,  279 

in  moUities  ossium,  906 

in  pyemia,  266 

in  rickets,  897 

in  syphilis,  368, 261 

Bothriocephalus  latus,  account  of,  698 

Bjrmptoms  of,  699 

treatment  of,  699 

Bouchard  on  cerebral  aneurysms,  1067  _ 
Bouchut,  on  nitrate  of  silver  in  pertussis, 

154 
Bowditch  on  oaasation  of  tnberde,  427 

on  paracentesis  thoracis,  421 

Bowels,  adenoid  cancer  of,  689 

—  cirrhosis  of,  681 

morbid  anatwny  of,  681 

symptoms  of,  682 

—  colloid  cancer  of,  688  ^ 

compression  and  traction  of,  719 

—  constipation  of,  716 

—  degenerations  of,  718 

encephaloid  canoer  of,  688 

epithelioma  of,  689 

—  hemorrhage   from    ^ee    Hemorrhage 

from  Stomach  and  Bowels),  736 

impaction  of  foreign  bodies  in,  722 

inflammation  of  (se«  Enteritis),  649 

internal  strangulation  of,  721 

—  intussusception  of,  724 
lymphadenoma  of,  689 

—  malignant  tumours  of,  motmd  »n»- 

tomy  of,  687 

symptoms  of,  691 

treatment  of,  694 

—  non-malignant  tumours  of,  686 

—  obstruction  of,  716  et  »«g. 

constipation  in,  728 

duration  of  life  in,  789 

pain  in,  728 

statistics  of,  730 

treatment  of,  780 

-  tumour  in,  729 

—  urine  in,  729 

vomiting  in,  728 

polypi  of,  686 

sarcoma  of,  689 

scirrhus  of,  687 

—  stricture  of,  717 

—  torsion  or  twisting  of,  720 

—  tubercle  of,  682 


Bowels,  tnberdle  of,  nuwbid  anatomy  at,6es 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  684 

treatment  of,  686 

—  nioeration  of,  668 
causation  of,  668 

consequences  of,  661 

morbid  anatomy  of,  668 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  661 

treatment  of,  668 

—  varieties  of,  668 

—  villous  growths  of,  686 
Bowles  on  Stertor,  1062 

Brain,  abseess  of  {see  Encephalitis),  MS 

—  ftnMTTiin  of   (see  Ansmia  of  Biain), 

1121 

—  congestion     of    (see     Gongeetian    of 

Brain),  1121 

—  diseases  of,  907  et  stq. 

—  dropsy  of,  1071 

—  hemorrhage  oi  (see  Cerebral  Hemor- 

rhage), 1066 

—  hydatids  of,  1045,  1048 

—  inflammation  of  (see  Encephalitis),  992 

—  morbid  growths  of  (see  Morbid  Orowths 

<a  Brain),  1045 

—  pyemic  affection  of,  266 

—  softening   of   (see   Cerebral    Arteries, 

obstruction  of),  1066 

—  syphilitic  affection  of,  1045,  lOSS 

—  taberole  of,  982,  1046, 1063 
Brann  on  bothriocephalus  latos,  699 
Breast,  affection  of,  in  hysteria,  1107 

in  mumps,  156 

Bretonneau  on  diphtheria,  206  et  seq. 

—  on  dysentery,  678 
Brianpon,  on  hydatid  thrill,  779 
Bright,  B.,  on  case  of  Cardinal,  1073 

on  malignant  jaundice,  797 

Bright's  disease,  acute,  827 

causation  of,  827 

morbid  anatomy  of,  828 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  890 

treatment  of,  881 

varieties  of,  828 

chronic,  882 

(interstitial),  834 

causation  of,  834 

_  morbid  anatomy  of,  884 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  8M 

treatment  of,  838 

(parenchymatous),  838 

causation  of,  832 

morbid  anotomy  of,  838 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  6K 

treatment  of,  838 

Brinton  on  gastric  ulcer,  666 

—  on  impaction  of  gall-stones,  784 

—  on  intussusception,  725 

—  on  statistics  of  intestinal  obstmetion, 

780 

—  on  strietnre  of  bowel,  718,  719 

—  on  variations  of  urine  in  intestioal 

obstruction,  729 
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Broadbent  on  alcoholic  paralysis,  1006 

—  on  hemiplegia,  983,  947 

—  on  cerebral  hemorrhage,  1039,  1060 
Broca  on  aphasia,  958,  962 
Brodowsky  on  giant-oells,  77 
Bronchial  breathing,  880 

—  tubes,  congestion  of,  466 

dilatation  ot  (see  Bronchiectasis), 

450 

diphtheritic  affection  of,  211 

inflammation   of   (see  Bronchitis), 

895 

spasm,  ot  (see  Asthma),  470 

syphilitic  affection  of  {see  Syphilitic 

Disease  of),  441 
Bronchiectasis,  450 

—  oaoaation  of,  460 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  460 

—  symptoms  and  progress  ot,  452 

—  treatment  of,  452 

—  -  varieties  of,  450 
Bronchitis,  396 

—  acate,  806 

—  bronchorrhoea  in,  400 

—  -  capillajy,  899 

—  causation  of,  395 

—  chronic,  399 

—  di7,  400 

—  morbid  anatomy  ot,  396 

—  plastic,  400 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  397 

—  treatment  ot,  401 
Bronchocele  {see  Goitre),  666 
Bronchophony,  879,  383 
Bronchorrhoea,  400 

Bronzed  skin  (see  Addison's  Disease),  675 
Brown,  Crichton,  on  treatment  of  epi- 
leptic paroxysm,  1095 
Brown  induration  of  lung,  426 
Brown  S^quard  on  epileptic  convalsions 
in  guinea-pigs,  1094 

—  on  paralysis  of  portio  dnra,  1188 

—  on  reflex  phenomena,  956 

—  on  spinal  epilepsy,  1086 
Bmit,  cardiac  (see  Murmor),  494 

—  d'airain,  382 

—  de  diable,  603 
— 'de  pot  t«l£,  876 

Bmnton,  L.,  on  angina  pectoris,  636 
Buboes  in  plague,  195 
Buchanan  on  causation  of  phthisis,  427 
Bnoknill  and  Tuke  on  insanity,  1149 
Bodd,  O.,  on  gastric  nicer,  656 

on  hepatic  abscess,  765 

on  pyemia  in  dysentery,  669 

on  pyrosis,  743 

—  W.,  on  origin  of  enteric  fever,  330 
Bulama  boil,  346 

Bulbar  anesthesia,  948 

—  paralysis,  934,  1036 
Bullie,  meaning  of  term,  394 

—  Willan's  fourth  order,  294 
Borq  on  metallo-therapeutios,  1111 


Barton   on  blue  line  in  lead-poisoning, 

610 
Buzzard  on  ophthalmoplegia,  1030 

—  on  paralysis  agitans,  1040 

—  on  rapid  paralysis,  1006 

—  on  tendon  reflexes  in  hysteria,  1109 

rUCHEXIA,  29,  80 

\J    Cfficom,   ulceration    of    (see   Typh- 

Utis),  664 
Calcareous  degeneration,  91 
Calculi,  biliary  {see  Ckill-stones),  786 

—  pancreatic,  799 

—  luinary     (see    Urinary    Concretions), 

819,  846 
Calenture  (see  Sxmstiake),  1123 
Cancer  (see  Carcinoma),  68 
Cancroid,  73 
Capillary  bronchitis,  399 
Carbonate  of  lime,  812 

calculi,  820 

Carbuncle  (boil),  801 

—  causation  of,  801 

—  definition  ot,  301 

—  In  plague,  196 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  801 

—  symptoms  of,  302 

—  treatment  of,  802 

Carcinoma,  68  (see  also  morbid  Growths, 
Tumours,  and  different  organs) 

—  adenoid  or  tubular,  74 

—  alveolar,  72 

—  causes  of,  17 

—  ooUoid,  71 

—  enoephaloid,  71 

—  epithelial,  73 

—  erectile  or  heematoid,  71 

—  lipomatous,  71 

—  melanotic,  71 

—  pultaceous,  71 

—  scirrhus,  70 

Cardiac  diseases  (see  Heart,  Diseases  of), 
476  et  seq. 

—  dropsy,  102 

—  murmur,  494 
Cardiographic  trace,  480 
Caries  of  vertebrs,  973,  978 
Carter,  V.,  on  ohylnria,  868 

—  on  leprosy,  278 
Cartilaginous  tumour,  66 
Caseation,  89 

Casts  of  air-passages,  865,  407 
urinary  tubules,  815 

—  Wood,  817 

—  epithelial,  816 

—  fatty.  817 

—  granular,  816 

—  hyaline,  816 

—  mucous,  816 

—  waxy,  816 
Catalepsy,  1113 

—  treatment  ot,  1118 

4h 
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Catarrh,  617 

—  causes  of,  617 

—  epidemic  {see  Influenza),  147 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  617 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  617 

—  treatment  of,  619 
Causation  of  disease,  7 
Causes  of  disease,  chemical,  16 

endopathic,  14, 15 

exciting,  7, 13 

exopathic,  14, 15 

mechanical,  14 

predisposing.  7,  8 

proximate,  7 

vital,  16 

fever,  specific,  133 

Cavemons  breathing,  381 

—  tumours  of  liver,  774 

Cavities,  pulmonaty,  detection  of,  888 

Cayley  on  enteric  fever,  230 

Ceely  on  identity  of  cow-pox  and  variola, 

180 
Cell-districts,  20 
Cerebral  aniemia  {see  Anmmia  of  Brain), 

1121 

—  anesthesia,  942 

—  arteries,  obstruction  of,  1066 
aphasia  in,  1069 

bed-sores  in,^070 

causation  of,  1066 

hemianiesthesia  in,  1069 

hemiplegia  in,  1069 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1066 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1068 

treatment  of,  1071 

-  congestion  {see  Congestion  of  Brain), 
1121 

—  dropsy  {see  Hydrooephalos),  1071 

—  functions,  localisation  of,  922 

—  hemorrhage,  1056 

bed-sores  in,  1064 

oaasation  of,  1056 

tsoma  in,  1061 

hemianssthesia  in,  1063 

hemiplegia  in,  1060  et  seq. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1056 

muscular  rigidity  in,  1064 

■ paralysis  in,  1060  ei  seq. 

recurrence  of  attacks  of,  1064 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1069 

treatment  of,  1066 

—  paralysis  {see  also  Hemiplegia),  9S3 
Cerebro-spinal  fever,  204 

— causation  of,  204 

causes  of  death  in,  206 

complications  of,  207 

definition  of,  204 

history  of,  204 

meningitis  in,  206 

morbid  anatomy  of,  207 

mortality  of,  207 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  206 

treatment  of,  207 


CKL 

Ceiebro-spinal  meningitis,  epidonie  {see 
Cerebro-spinal  Fever),  201 

—  system,  influence  of   diseases   ot,  in 

caosing  bed-sores,  952 

—  eruptions,  951 

over  nutrition,  948 

of  bones,  960 

• of  joints,  960 

of  moEcles,  949 

of  skin,  961 

• of  viscera,  953 

Cestoda,  general  account  of,  695 

Chalk-stones  {see  Ooot),  887 

Chancre,  Hnnterian,  253 

Chapman,  Dr.  Paul,  on  darati<m  of  ven- 
tricular systole,  480 

Charcot,  on  ailection  of  lateral  columns 
of  cord,  936 

—  on  afiection  of  posterior  oolonms  of 

cord,  935 

—  on  '  artery  of   cerebral  hemorrhage  * 

930 

—  on  cerebral  hemorrhage,  1058  et  teq. 

—  on  cerebral  miliary  aneurysms,  1057 

—  on  decussation  of  optic  tracts,  925 

—  on  disseminated  sclerosis,  1038  et  seq. 

—  on  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  768 

—  on  hysteria,  1103  et  seq. 

—  on  infantile  spinal  paralysis,  1001 

—  on   inflammation  of   the   nerve-ceOs> 

85  {note),  999 

—  on  lateral  sclerosis,  1012  et  seq. 

—  on  locomotor  ataxy,  1019  et  seq. 

—  on  nutritive  lesions  in  nervoos  dis- 

eases, 319,  950  et  seq. 
~  -  on  paralysis  agitans,  1039  et  seq. 

—  on  spinal  hemorrhage,  994,  1059 

—  on  spinal  paralysis  in  adults,  1004 

—  on  tubercle,  80 
Charles  on  myxcedema,  574 
Chauveau  on  contagium  of  eow-pox,  138 

—  on  inoculation  with  putrid  flnids,  31 

—  on  inoculation  of  small-pox  on  lower 

animals,  181 
Chemical  causes  of  disease,  15 
Chest,  contraction  of,  in  disease,  369 

—  expansion  of,  in  disease,  368 

—  form  of,  in  disease,  368 

—  movement  of,  in  disease,  369 
^  regions  of,  860 

Cheyne  on  hoarseness  in  children,  392 
Chicken  cholera,  mitigation  of,  140,  141 
Chicken-pox,  185 

—  causation  of,  185 
~-  definition  of,  185 

—  duration  of,  186 

—  incubation  of,  185 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  185 

—  treatment  of,  186 
Chigoe,  349 
Chilblain,  806 

Chloasma  {see  Tinea  Veruodor),  351 
Chlorosis  {see  Anemia),  693, 694 
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Clholm,  English,  760,  752 

—  epidemio  {see  Epidemic  Cholera),  232 

—  fonguB  (Hallier'g),  234 

—  sammer,  760,  752 
Chondroma,  66 
Chorea,  1077 

—  anasthesia  in,  1080 

—  and  heart-disease,  connection  between, 

1078 

—  and  rheomatism,  connection  between, 

1078 

—  cansation  of,  1077 

—  definition  of,  1077 

—  -  emotional  sensibility  in,  1081 

—  imbecility  in,  1081 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  1082 

—  paralysis  in,  1080 

—  pathology  of,  1082 

—  post-hemiplegic,  1014 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1078 

—  terminations  of,  1(^1 

—  treatment  of,  1083 

Christison,  on  diagnosis  of  tetanas,  1117 
Chronic  (refer  to  different  diseases  and 

inflammations) 
Church,  on  atrophy  of  heart,  489 
Chylous  urine  (»ee  Chyloria),  862 
Chyloria,  852 

—  cansation  of,  852 

—  pathology  of,  863 

—  symptoms  of,  862 

—  treatment  of,  864 
Cicatrisation,  44 
Circolation  in  health,  21 
Cirrhoais  of  bowels,  681 
symptoms  of,  682 

—  of  liver,  766 

atrophic,  766 

cansation  of,  766 

morbid  anatomy  of,  766 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  767 

treatment  of,  770 

hyjiertrophic,  768 

cansation  of,  768 

morbid  anatomy  of,  768 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  769 

treatment  of,  770 

syphilitic  769 

—  of  lungs,  422 

black  indnration  in,  426 

brown  indnration  in,  425 

cansation  of,  423 

definition  of,  423 

grey  indnraUon  in,  425 

in  miners  and  others,  42S 

morbid  anatomy  of,  423 

red  indnration  in,  425 

symptoms  of,  426 

treatment  of,  427 

—  of  stomach,  681 
symptoms  of,  682 

Clarke,  Lockhart,  on  anatomy  of  oord, 
916 


Clarke,  Lockhart,  on  sclerosis,  999 

on  tetanns,  1117 

Clavns  in  hysteria,  1103 
Climate  as  cause  of  disease,  11 
Clonic  spasms,  945 
Cloudy  swelling,  86 
Coats  on  hydrophobia,  248 
Cobbold  on  filaria  (note),  710 

—  on  trichina  spinalis,  707 
Cohnheim  on  inoculation  of  tubercle,  81 

—  on  inflammation  of  cornea,  37 

—  on  migration  of  lencocytes,  49 
Coindet  on  use  of  iodine  in  goitn;,  669 
Cold  as  cause  of  disease,  11 

—  [tee  Catarrh),  617 
Coho,  hepatic,  789 

—  leikd  (see  Lead-poisoning),  610  et  $eq. 

—  renal,  847 

Colica  pictonom  (tee    Lead-poisoning), 

610,  618 
Colin  on  blood  in  glanders,  260 
Collapse,  116 

—  circulation  in,  116,  117 

—  in  cholera,  238 

1  —  of    lungs   (see    Pulmonary  Collapse), 

I  461 

!  —  in  diphtheria,  215 

—  nervous  functions  in,  118 

—  symptoms  of,  116 

—  temperature  in,  116,  117 
Colliers'  phthisis,  425 
Colloid  cancer,  71 

—  degeneration,  86 

Colon,  inflammation  of  (see  Dysentery), 
667 

—  ulceration  of  (see  Dysentery),  667 
Colouring  matters  in  nrine,  808 
Coma,  death  from,  121 

—  diabetic,  869 
Complex  organs,  20 
Compression  of  bowel,  719 

causation  of,  719 

morbid  anatomy  of,  719 

—  —  symptoms  and  progress  of,  720 

treatment  of,  730 

Concretions,  biliary  (see  Gall-stones),  786 
— pancreatic,  799 

—  urinary    (see    Urinary    Concretions). 

819,  846 
Congestion,  active  and  passive,  100 

—  of  brain,  1121 

symptoms  of,  1121 

treatment  of,  112j 

—  of  kidney,  840 

causation  of,  840 

morbid  anatomy  of,  840 

symptoms  of,  840 

treatment  of,  840 

—  of    larynx,    trachea,    and    bronchial 

tubes,  468 

—  of  liver,  771 

causation  of,  771 

morbid  anatomy  of,  771 

4h2 
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Congestion  of  liver,  Bymptoma  and  pro-   | 

gress  of,  772  I 

treatment  of,  773  | 

—  of  longs,  468 

causation  of,  458 

morbid  anatomy  of,  458 

symptoms  of,  458 

treatment  of,  459 

—  of  pancreas,  799 

—  of  respiratory  organs,  458 

—  of  spleen  [see  Spleen,  Congestion  of), 

679 
Connective  tissne,  19 

tumonrs,  63 

Consolidated  lung,  detection  of,  888 
Constipation,  716 

—  causation  of,  716 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  716 

—  symptoms  of,  716 

—  treatment  of,  730 
Constitution,  epidemic,  13 
Contagia,  134  et  (eg. 

—  action  of,  within  organism,  134 

—  are  vegetable  organisms,  187  et  seq. 

—  as  causes  of  disease,  16 

—  attenuation  of,  140,  141 

—  behaviour  of,  external  to  body,  137 

—  Chanveau    and    Sanderson's   experi- 

ments on,  138 

—  disdiarge  of,  from  system,  136 
with   subsequent   protec- 
tion, 136 

—  mode  of  entrance  of,  into  organiam, 

136 
into  organism,  by  atmosphere, 

186 

into  organism,  by  food,  136 

into   organism,  by  inoenla- 

tion,  135 

—  multiplication  of,  in  organism,  136 

—  nature  of,  137 

Contagion  in  relation  to  fevers,  134 
Contagious  diseases,  management  of,  144 
Contractility,  galvanic  and  faradic,  968 

etitq. 
Contraction    of   limbs  in   disseminated 

sclerosis,  1086 
Convulsions,  944 

—  choreic,  946 

—  clonic,  946 

—  functional,  1097 

—  in  chorea,  1078 

—  in  epilepsy,  1087 

—  infantile  {ue  Infantile  Convulsions), 

1098 

—  in  hooping  cough,  162 

—  in  hysteria,  1102 

—  In  morbid  growths  of  brain,  1061 

—  in  tetanus,  1116 

—  tonic,  946 

—  varieties  of,  944 

Cord,  spinal,  dropsy  ot  (ue  Hydrorrha- 
chis),  1071 


Cord,  hemorrhage  of  {$ee  Spinal  Hemor- 
rhage), 1066,  1066 

inflammation    of    (ue   Meningitis 

and  Myelitis),  982,  992 

morbid    growths    of    (tte    Mortiid 

Growths  of  Spinal  Cord),  1(H5 

sclerosis  of   (see  Sclerosis),  999  et 

teq. 

Comil  on  bacillns  of  tnbercle,  276 

Comil  and  Banvier  on  carcinoma,  69 

on  classification  of  tumours,  53 

on  cloudy  swelling,  86 

—  .—  —  on  endo-arteritis,  S26 

on  epithelioma,  74 

on  psammoma,  68 

on  pultaceous  cancer,  71 

on  rheumatism,  877 

on  rickets,  898 

on  syphilitic  disease   of  li'vw, 

770 

on  tubercle,  77 

Corona  veneris,  266 

Coronary  arteries  of  heart,  degeneratkm 

of,  626 
Corrigan  on  water-hammer  puls«,  499 
Cough, 363 

—  varieties  of,  363 

Coup  de  soleil  (see  Sunstroke),  112S 
Cow-pox  (see  also  Vaccination),  180 

—  Badcock's  exjwriments,  180 

—  causation  of,  180 

—  Ceely's  experiments,  180 

—  Chaaveau's  experiments  {note),  181 

—  definition  of,  180 

—  relations  of,  with  small-pox,  180 

—  symptoms  and  progress  ot,  in  eattle, 

181 

in  man,  181 

Cracked-pot  sound,  876 

Cramp  in  cholera,  238 

Creighton  on  vaonolation,  Ac,  of  IHer- 

cells  {note),  85 
Crepitation,  386 
Cretinism,  670 

—  treatment  of,  673 

Croup,  membranous  (see  Dii^fberi*),  908 

—  spasmodic,  892,  896 
Cmst,  meaning  of  term,  296 
Cry,  epileptie,  1087 

—  hydrocephalic,  986 
Curling  on  thyroid  body,  673 
Cutaneous  diseases,  391  et  uq. 
Cyanosis,  686 

—  causation  ot,  686 

—  pathology  ot,  687 

—  symptoms  and  progreM  of,  &M 
Cyrtometer,  S70 

C^st-worms,  general  aoooont  of,  69S 
Cystioerons  cellulose,  607 

ot   brain    and   cord    (*e«    UaAU 

Growths),  1048 

of  heart,  523 

symptoms  ot,  699 
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Cystioerons  oelloloss,  treatment  of,  699 

—  tteniffi  mediooanellatas,  698 

symptoms  of,  699 

treatment  of,  699 

Cystine,  607 

—  calculi,  819 

Cystitis  {see  Urinary  Bladder,  Inflamma- 
tion of),  866 
Cysts,  97 

—  by  dilatation,  97 

—  by  extravasation,  98 

—  by  retention,  98 

—  by  softening,  99 

—  of  Fallopian  tabes,  871 

—  of  kidney,  836 

—  of  liver,  774 

—  of  Miiller's  duct,  868 

—  of  ovary,  871 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  878 

treatment  of,  874 

—  of  pancreas,  799 

—  of  parovarium,  871 

—  of  spleen,  688 

DANDT  FEVEB  {see  Dengue)  199 
Danielssen    and  Boeok  on  leprosy, 
276,  279 
Davies,  ^.,  on  blisters  in  rhenmatism,  888 
Davy  on  temperature,  105 
Deathi  118 

—  from  faUore  of  circulation,  119 

of  elimination,  120 

of  nervous  system,  121 

of  nutrition,  118 

—  of  tissues,  92 
Decay  in  health,  28 
Degmeration,  84 

—  oalcareoOB,  91 

—  caseous,  89 

—  cloudy,  86 

—  colloid,  86 

—  fatty,  87 

—  in  health,  28 

—  lardaoeoos,  86 

of  kidney,  846 

of  liver,  784 

of  spleen,  684 

—  mucous,  86 

—  of  arteries  {see  Arteries,  Degeneration 

of),  641 

—  of  bowels,  713 

—  of  coronary  arteries  of  heart,  625 

—  of  heart  {see  Heart,  Degeneration  of), 

522 

—  of  stomach,  713 

—  of  valves  of  heart  (««e  Valves  of  Heart, 

Degeneration  of),  624 

—  pigmentary,  89 

—  oratic,  91 
Delafond  on  filaria,  710 

Delaroohe   and    Berger   on  death  from 

heat,  111 
Delirium,  966 


Dill 

Delirium,  acute,  1170 

—  e  potu,  604 

—  tremens,  604,  1122,  1170 

causation  of,  604 

morbid  anatomy  of,  607 

pathology  of,  607 

symptoms  of,  604 

treatment  of,  607 

Deltoid  rheumatism,  1140 

treatment  of,  1141 

Dementia,  1172 

—  primary,  1172 

—  prognosis  of,  1184 

—  treatment  of,  1188 

—  varieties  of,  1174 
Demodez  folliculorum,  346 
Dengue,  199 

—  causation  of,  199 

—  definition  of,  199 
' —  diagnosis  of,  201 

—  history  of,  199 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  200 

—  treatment  of,  201 

Dentition,  inflammation  of  gums  in,  626 
Derangements,  functional,  96,  99 

—  mechanical,  96 
Development  in  health,  21 
Dextrose  in  urine,  809 
Diabetes,  867 

—  causation  of,  867 

—  definition  of,  867 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  860 

—  pathology  of,  860 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  857 

—  treatment  of,  862 

—  insipidus,  863 

causation  of,  868 

definition  of,  863 

morbid  anatomy  of,  864 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  863 

treatment  of,  864 

Diabetic  coma,  859 
Diarrhoea,  747 

—  causation  of,  747  « 

—  infantile,  760 

—  pathology  of,  747 

—  premonitory,  of  cholera,  288 

—  ravr  meat  in,  752 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  749 

—  treatment  of,  751 

Dickinson  on  acute  Bright's  disease,  831 

—  on  alcohol  and  renal  disease,  607 

—  on  brain  in  diabetes,  860 

—  on  chorea,  1083 

—  on  lardaceous  degeneration,  87 

—  on  rickets,  901 

■ —  on  tetanus,  1117 

Digestive  organs,  diseases  of,  617  et  seq. 

Dilatation  of  arteries  {see  Aneurysm),  643 

—  of  heart  {see  also  Aneurysm  of  Heart), 

489,  490,  606,  608 

—  of  lymphatics  {see  Lymphatic  Vessels, 

Dilatation  of),  689 
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SOatation  of  cesophagns,  688 

—  of  stomaoh,  713 

—  of  urinary  bladder,  867 

—  of  atems,  871 

—  of  veins  (see  Yariz),  666 
Diphtheria,  208 

—  affection  of  air-passages  in,  211 

of  deep  tisSQes  about  neck  in,  213 

of  external  parts  in,  218 

of  fanoes  and  phatTnz  in,  210 

of  kidneys  in,  217 

—  —  of  month  in,  211 

of  nose  in,  218 

of  cesophagus  in,  211 

—  albuminuria  in,  214 

—  bacteria  in,  216 

—  causation  of,  208 

—  causes  of  death  in,  212,  218,  214 

—  collapse  of  lungs  in,  217 

—  definition  of,  208 

—  duration  of,  214 

—  history  of,  208 

—  incubation  of,  209 

—  lobular  pneumonia  in,  217 

—  malignant,  218 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  216 

—  mortality  of,  214 

—  paralytic  affections  in,  214 

—  pathology  of,  216 

—  structure  of  false  membrane  in,  216 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  209 

—  tracheotomy  in,  218 

—  treatment  of,  217 

—  varieties  of,  210 
Diphtherite  (see  Diphtheria),  208 
Dipsomania,  1183 

Disease,  letiology  of,  7 

—  change  of  type  in,  18 

—  definition  of,  8 

—  physiological  processes  in,  23 
— ■  treatment  of,  122 
Diseases  of  arteries,  689  et  aeq. 

—  of  digestive  organs,  617  et  seq. 

—  pf  ductless  glands,  566  et  eeq. 

—  of  genito-urinary  organs,  800  et  seq. 
■  -  of  heart,  476  et  seq. 

—  of  kidneys,  800  et  seq. 

—  of  liver,  763  »t  seq. 

—  of  locomotory  organs,  876  et  seq. 

—  of  lymphatics,  684  et  seq. 

—  of  mouth,  fauces,  Ac,  617  et  seq. 

—  of  nervous  system,  907  et  seq. 

—  of  oesophagus,  688  et  seq. 

—  of  pancreas,  798  et  seq. 

—  of  pelvic  organs,  866  »t  seq. 

—  of  respiratory  organs,  368  et  seq. 

—  of  skin,  291  et  seq. 

—  of  spleen,  679  el  seq. 

—  of  stomach,  intestines,  and    perito- 

neum, 604  et  seq. 
-  of  supra-renal  capsules,  676 

—  of  thyroid  body,  566 

—  of  urinary  bladder,  866 


Diseases  of  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
ovaries,  868 

—  of  vascolar  organs,  476  et  seq. 

—  of  veins,  666  el  seq. 
Disinfection,  144  et  seq. 
Displacement  of  heart,  486 
Dissecting  aneurysm,  653 
Disseminated     sclerosis    {sm    Sdaosis, 

Disseminated),  1032 
Districts,  cell-,  20 
Dittrich  on  diffusion  of  tubercle,  81 
Diuresis  (we  Diabetes  insipidus),  863 

—  in  hysteria,  1107 
Doohmins  dnodenalis,  706 

—  symptoms  of,  706 
Donkin  on  diabetes,  862 
Double  oonseionsness,  1113 

Double  vision  in  oculo-motor  parslj'iii, 

1183 
Drink,  as  a  canse  of  disease.  10 
Dropped  hand  {see  Lead-poisoning),  610 

etseq. 
Dropsy,  101 

—  abdominal  (see  Ascites),  783 

—  ansemio,  1<^ 

—  anasarca,  102 

—  cardiac,  102 

—  cerebral  (see  HydrocephsJos),  1071 

—  general,  102 

—  local,  108 

—  lymphatic,  104 

—  of  larynx,  469 

—  of  lungs,  469 

—  of  respiratory  organs,  469 

causation  of,  459 

morbid  anatomy  of,  469 

symptoms  of,  460 

treatment  of,  461 

—  pericardial,  629 

—  pleural,  460 

—  pulmonary,  102 

—  renal,  102 

—  in  scarlet  fever,  169 

—  spinal  (see  Hydrorrhachis),  1071 
Drunkard's  liver  (see  Cirrhosis),  766 
Dry  gangrene,  95 

Duchenne  on  deltoid  rheumatism,  1140 

—  on  diphtherial  paralysis,  216 

—  on  dropped  hand,  611  et  seq. 

—  on  functional  spasm,  1148 

—  on  glosso-labio-laryngeal  pabj,  lOK 

etseq. 

—  on  in&mtile  paralysis,  1004 

—  on  locomotor  ataxy,  1023  et  stq. 

—  on  neuralgia,  1148 

—  on  paralysis  of  mnsoulo-spiral  nene, 

1140 
of  portio  dura,  1137  et  seq. 

—  on  progressive  muscular  atit^y,  1010 

etseq. 

—  on  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis404S 

etseq. 

—  on  spinal  paralysis  (of  adults),  lOOi 
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Dachenne  on  spinal  paralTBiB  (general), 
1107 

—  (fils)  on  infantile  paralysig,  1001 
Duckworth  on  tinea  tonsarans,  849 
Ductless  glands,  diseases  of,  566  et  »eq. 
Daots,  hepatic,  inflammation  of,  760 

■ obstruction  of,  790 

—  pancreatic,  dilatation  of,  799 

obstruction  of,  799 

Dulness  on  percussion,  873 

Dapr6  on  elimination  of  alcohol,  607 
Dupny  on   localisation   of  functions  of 

brain,  924 
Dnra  mater,  inflammation  of,  978 

causation  of,  973 

morbid  anatomy  of,  978 

morbid  anatomy  of   (cerebral), 

978 
morbid  anatomy  of  (chronic), 

974 

morbid  anatomy  of  (spinal),  974 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  976 

symptoms  and  progress  of  acute 

(cerebral),  976 
symptoms  and  progress  of  acute 

(spinal),  977 
symptoms  and  progress  of  chro- 
nic (cerebral),  977 
symptoms     and    progress     of 

chronic  (spinal),  980 
■ symptoms  and  progress  of  (in 

▼ertebral  caries),  978 

—  ■ treatment  of,  981 

Dysasthesia,  947 
Dyscrasia,  primary,  29 

—  secondary,  80 
Dysentery,  667 

—  -  causation  of,  667 

—  -  definition  of,  667 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  668 

—  seqoeln  of,  672 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  670 

—  terminations  of,  671 

—  treatment  of,  672 
Dyspepsia,  739 

—  appetite  in,  741 

—  causation  of,  740 

—  definition  of,  789 

—  emetation  in,  742 

—  flatulence  in,  742 

—  nausea  in,  742 

—  pain  and  uneasiness  in,  742 

—  pyrosis  in,  743 

—  sickness  in,  742 

—  symptoms  of,  741 

—  treatment  of,  744 
Dysphagia,  636 
Dyspncea,  862 


EAB,  disease  of,  causing  meningitis, 
<to.,  976,  993  et  teq. 
Ecchondrosis,  56 


Ecchymosis,  meaning  of  term,  292 
Echinocooons,  description  of,  701 
Eclampsia,  1084,  1097,  1122 

—  causation  of,  1097 

—  definition  of,  1097 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1097 

—  treatment  of,  1097 
Ecstasy,  1118 

—  treatment  of,  1114 
Ecthyma  {see  Impetigo),  816 
Eczema,  813 

—  acute,  313 

—  oausation  of,  318 

—  chronic,  814 

—  description  of,  818 

—  identity  of,  with  lichen  and  strophnlus, 

818 

—  impetiginodes,  815 

—  lichen  agrius,  a  variety  of,  814 

circumscriptus,  a  variety  of,  814 

simplex,  a  variety  of,  814 

—  mbrum,  814 

—  strophnlus  oonfertus,  a  variety  of,  814 

intertinotus,  a  variety  of,  314 

volaticus,  a  variety  of,  314 

—  treatment  of,  815 

Ehrlioh's  process  for  detection  of  bacillus 
of  tubercle,  82 

Electric  contractility  of  paralysed  mus- 
cles, 968 

—  sensibility  of  paralysed  muscles,  970 
Electricity  in  nervous  disease,  966  {see 

also  various  disorders) 

—  tor  diagnosis,  968 

—  faradic  or  induced,  966 

—  galvanic  or  continuous,  966 

—  as  sedative,  972 

—  as  stimulant,  972 

—  for  therapeutical  purposes,  972 
Electrolytic  treatment  of  hydatids,  782 
Elephantiasis,  886 

—  Section  of  lymphatics  in,  886 

—  Arabum  {see  Elephantiasis),  886 

—  oausation  of,  886 

—  description  of,  885 

—  Oneoorum  {see  Leprosy),  278 

—  lymphangieotodes,  336,  710 

affection  of  lymphatics  in,  837 

fllaris  in  blood  in,  387 

—  treatment  of,  837 
Elephas  (see  Elephantiasis),  885 
Elimination,  128 

Elliotson,  on  hay-asthma,  475 

—  on  iron  in  paralysis  agitans,  1043 
Embolism,  667,  669 

—  and  chorea,  1082 

—  causation  of,  559 

—  consequences  of,  561 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  569 

—  multiple,  564 

—  of    cerebral    arteries    {see    Cerebral 

Arteries,  Obstruction  of),  1066 

—  pulmonic,  563 
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Embolism,  pynmic,  367 

--  symptoms  of,  661 

'  -  systemic,  563 

Emotion&l  disturbance,  pathology  of,  965 

—  -  sensibility  in  chorea,  1081 
Emphysema  of  lungs,  463 

causation  of,  468 

interlobular,  463 

morbid  anatomy  of,  468 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  456 

treatment  of,  457 

vesicular,  453 

varieties  of,  458 

Emprosthotonos,  1116 
Empyema,  416  et  seq. 

—  consequences  of,  416  et  teq. 
Encephalitis,  992 

—  causation  of,  992 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  992 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  994 

—  treatment  of,  998 

Encephaloid  cancer,  71  {see  also  Morbid 

Growths) 
Enohondroma,  65 
Endemic,  in  relation  to  fevers,  133 
Endoarteritis,  640 

—  causation  of,  640 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  640 

—  symptoms  of,  541 

—  syphilitic,  540 
Endocarditis,  609,  616 

—  causation  of,  515 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  616 

—  prognosis  of,  618 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  617 

—  treatment  of,  518 

—  ulcerative,  564 

Endopathic  causes  of  disease,  14, 16 
Enostqsis,  67 
Enteric  fever,  219 

—  ■ —  causation  of,  219 

causes  of  death  in,  227 

complications  of,  227 

decomposing  fteces  in  relation  to, 

220 

definition  of,  219 

diagnosis  of,  227 

history  of,  219 

—  —  incubation  of,  221 

intestinal  disease  in,  22S 

intestinal  hemorrhage  in,  225 

intestinal  perforation  in,  266 

—  —  mesenteric     gland     affection     in, 

229 

—  —  morbid  anatomy  of,  228 

mortality  in,  227 

peritonitis  in,  226 

pulmonary  aITecti<»  in,  226 

spleen,  eiUargement  of,  in,  229 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  221 

treatment  of,  230 

varieties  of,  225 

vegetable  organisms  in,  230 


Enteritis,  649 

—  catarrhal,  649,  650 

—  causation  of,  649 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  649 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  660 

—  (juooic,  651 

—  pellicular,  649,  661 

—  phlegmonous,  650,  661 

—  -  treatment  of,  663 

Entozoa  {see  Parasites  and  Parasitic  Dis- 
eases, or  Morbid  Growths  of  Different 
Organs) 

Epidemic  catarrh  {see  Influenza)  146 

—  oeKbro-spinal  meningitis  {see  Cerebro- 

spinal Fever),  204 

—  cholera,  232 

algide  stage  in,  238 

causation  of,  232 

collapse  in,  238 

death  in,  239, 240 

definition  of,  232 

diagnosis  of,  241 

epidemic  extension  of,  333 

history  of,  332 

incubation  of,  337 

injection  of  saline  fluids  in,  344 

morbid  anatomy  of,  241 

—  —  mortality  of,  241 

outbreak  of,  in  India,  233 

pathology  of,  241 

premonitory  diarrhoea  in,  238 

' Badcliffe's,  Mr.,  investigations,  236 

reaction  in,  239 

relation  of,  to  diarrhoea,  340 

— ' —  Sanderson's  experiments aa  to  tnns- 

mission  of,  236 
Schmidt's  solution  for  injection  in, 

246 

Snow's  investigations,  23a 

specific  fungus  in,  234 

symptoms  and  progress  oi,  237 

teUorio  and  atmospheiio  oanaes  i4, 

234 

—  —  Thiersch,  experiments  as  to  trans- 

mission of,  236 

treatment  of,  244 

— ■  —  varieties  of,  240 

—  constitution,  12 

—  diseases,  management  of,  144 

—  in  relation  to  fevers,  133 

—  roseola,  160 

causation  of,  160 

definition  of,  160 

diagnosis  of,  161 

incubation  of,  160 

symptoms  and  progress  ol.  160 

Epilepsia  gravior,  1088 

—  mitior,  1088 
EpUepsy,  1084 

—  causation  of,  1086 

—  definition  of,  1084 

—  diagnosis  of,  1093 

—  feigned,  1093 
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Epilepsy,  morbid  anatomy  of,  1093 

—  pathology  of,  1093 

—  -  spinal,  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  1036 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1086 

—  treatment  of,  1096 

Epileptic  attack,  description  of,  1086 

clonic  convulsions  in,  1087 

coma  in,  1087 

cry  in,  1087 

exciting  causes  of,  1091 

recurrence  of,  1090 

tonic  convulsions  in,  1087 

—  —  onoonscionsness  in,  1087 

—  -  anra,  1088 

—  mania,  1092 

—  state,  1091 

—  vertigo,  1088 

varieties  of,  1088 

Epileptiform  nenralgia  (tte  Tie  Dooloo- 

reax),  1U6 
Epiphora  in  paralysis  of  the  portio  dora, 

1137 
Epithelial  tissaes,  19 
Epithelioma,  78  {see  also  Morbid  Orowths) 
Eqainia  {see  Olanders),  249 
Erb  on  electric  irritability  of  nerves,  970 

—  on  general  spinal  paralysis,  1007 

—  on  lateral  sclerosis,  1017 

—  on  tendon  reflex,  939 

—  on  tetany,  1120 
Erectile  tumours,  69 
Erysipelas,  396 

—  a  specific  fever,  396 

—  bacteria  in,  296 

—  causation  of,  296 

—  contagiousness  of,  396 

—  definition  of,  396 

—  erratic,  297 

—  hypertrophy  in,  298 
~  idiopathic,  296 

—  in  small-pox,  176 

—  -  larynx,  involvement  of,  in,  208 

—  meninges,  involvement  of,  in,  39S 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  297 

—  phlegmonous,  800 

—  pneumonia  in,  298 

—  serous  membranes,  extension  of,  to, 

298 

—  simple,  299 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  298 

—  traumatic,  296 

—  treatment  of,  800 

—  varieties  of,  299 

—  veins,  extension  of,  to,  298 
Erythema,  303 

—  causation  of,  303 

—  oiroinatum,  304  {tee  oZso  Tinea  Ton- 

surans, 848) 

—  description  of,  303 

—  fngax,  306 

—  gyratum,  804 

—  identity  of,  with   roseola,  oitioaria, 

and  pityriasis,  308 


Erythema  in  nervous  diseases,  961 

—  in  rheumatism,  880 

—  intertrigo,  304 

—  iris,  804 

—  beve,  304 

—  marginatum,  304 

—  multiforme,  804 

—  nodosum,  306 

—  papulatom,  304 

—  pityriasis  capitis,  a  form  of,  304 
simplex,  a  form  of,  304 

—  pnrputa  urticans,  a  variety  of,  806 

—  roseola,  a  variety  of,  806 
antnmnalis,  a  variety  of,  306 

—  simplex,  303 

—  treatment  of,  307 

—  tuberculatun,  806 

—  urticaria,  a  variety  of,  306 
Esqnirol  on  madness,  1160  et  seq. 
Essential  aniemia  {see  Anemia),  593 
Essential  paralysis  {see  Paralysis,  Spinal 

Infantile),  1000 

Etiology  of  ^sease,  7 

Enlenburg  on  pulse  in  tabes  dorsalis, 
1021 

Ewart,  Cossar,  on  bacillus  anthracis,  139 

Exanthem,  or  exanthema,  meaning  of 
term,  392 

Exanthemata,  Willan's  third  order,  293 

Exciting  causes,  7, 13 

Excretion  in  health,  32 

Exopathic  causes  of  disease,  14, 16 

Exophthalmic  goitre  (see  Graves's  Dis- 
ease), 680 

Exostosis,  67 

Expectoration,  364 

—  bloody,  366 

—  fetid,  366 

—  nnmmulated,  864 

—  of  foreign  bodies,  866 

—  plastic  (casts  of  tubes),  365 

—  pneumonic,  864 

—  purulent,  8iS6 
Exudation,  inflammatory,  40 
Eyes,  affection  of,  in  syphilis,  256 

in  disseminated  sclerosis,  1086 

in    inflammation   of  dura  mater, 

976,  977 

in  meningitis,  986  et  teq. 

in   morbid  growths  of   the  brain, 

1061 

in  ooulo-motor  paralysis,  1181 

in  renal  disease,  833 

in  spinal  disease,  980 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  1030 

—  conjugate    deviation    of,    in  cerebral 

hemorrhage,  1061 
in  destructive  lesions,  927 

FACIAL  neormlgia  (see  Tic  Douloureux), 
1146 

—  palsy   (see  Paralysis   of   the    Portio 

Dura),  1136 
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Fogge,  H.,  on  compression  of  bowel,  720 

—  on  scleroderma,  834 

—  on  thyroid  body,  572 

—  on  xanthoma,  331 

—  and   Darham    on   electrolytic   treat- 

ment of  hydatid  cysts,  783 
Fallopian  tnbes,  dilatation  of,  871 

tubercle  of,  869 

Falret  on  epileptic  mania,  1092 

—  on  madness,  1166,  1176 

False  membrane  in  diphtheria,  210,  216 
Famine  fever  (see  Belapsing  Fever),  196 
Faradic  {see  Electric) 
Faradism  (see  Electricity) 
Farcy  [see  Glanders),  349 

—  buds,  360 

Fatty  degeneration,  87 

of  heart,  533 

■ symptoms  of,  583 

treatment  of,  536 

of  liver  {see  Liver,  Fatty),  788 

—  growth  of  heart,  530 
symptoms  of,  620 

—  tumour,  63 
Fauces,  gangrene  of,  623 
r-  causation  of,  634 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  626 

treatment  of,  626 

—  malignant  tumours  of,  633 

—  syphUitio  disease  of,  633 

—  tubercle  of,  683 

Favns  {see  Tinea  Favosa),  349 
Febris  rubra  {see  Scarlet  Fever),  163 
Fehling's  test  for  sugar,  810 
Ferrier  on  localisation  of  cerebral  func- 
tions, 932  et  seq. 
Fever,  104 

—  blood  in,  109 

■_  causes  of  death  in,  110 

—  causes  of  high  temperature  in,  111 

—  cerebro-spinal     {see     Cerebro-spipal 

Fever),  204 

—  crisis  in,  110 

—  dandy  {see  Dengue),  199 

—  enteric  {see  Enteric  Fever),  319 

—  famine  {see  Belapsing  Fever),  196 
hay  (see  Hay-Asthma),  463 

—  hectic.  111 

—  intermittent  {see  Ague),  879 

—  lysis  in,  110 

—  relapsing  {see  Belapsing  Fever),  196 

—  remittent  {see  Ague),  379 

—  rheumatic  {see  Bhenmatism),  876 

—  scarlet  {see  Scarlet  Fever),  162 

—  symptoms  of,  107 

referrible  to  alimentary  canal  in, 

108 

to  heart  in,  107 

to  longs  in,  108 

to  nervous  system  in,  109 

-to  skin  in,  107 

—  temperature  in,  107 

—  thermometer  in,  113 


Fever,  typhoid  (see  Enteric  Fever),  219 

—  typhus  {see  Typhus  Fever),  187 

—  urine  in,  108 

—  waste  of  tisane  in,  109 

—  yellow,  201 

Fevers,  prophylactic  treatment  of,  144 

—  specific,  183  et  seq. 

—  specific  causes  of,  133 
Fibroid  degeneration  of  heart,  523 

—  phthisis  {see  Cirrhosis),  483 
Fibroma,  63 

Fibrous  tumours,  68 

Fifth  nerve,  neuralgia  of  {see  Tie  Donlon- 

renz),  1146 

paralysis  of,  1134 

causation  of,  1184 

symptoms     and     diagnosis   of, 

1135 

treatment  of,  1136 

ulceration  of  cornea  in,  1135 

Filaria  sangniTiiB  hominis,  337,  710,  868 
Fish-skin  disease  (see  IchthyoEiB),  311 
Flax-dressers'  phthisis,  425 
Flint,  A.,  Jan.,  on  oholesterine  in  bile, 

766 
Floarens  on  respiratory  centre,  987 

—  on  semicircular  canals,  1139 
Folic  circulaire,  1165,  1170 

—  raisonante,  1170 

—  raisonante  m£lancolique,  1165 
Food,  as  cause  of  disease,  10 

Foreign  bodies,  impaction  of,  in  bowels 
{see  Impaction,  Ac.),  783 

Fox,  Wilson,  on  diarrhcea  in  dyspepsia, 
744 

on  inoculation  of  tubercle,  81 

on  origin  of  cysts,  98 

Frsenum  lingua,  ulceration  of,  in  hoop- 
ing cough,  163 

Frank  on  hydrocephalus,  1075 

Fremitus,  vocal,  369 

Frerichs  on  conversion  of  nrea  into  am- 
monia, 831 

—  on  fatty  liver,  784 

—  on  jaundice,  767,  795 

—  on  jaundice-in  pyaemia,  270 

—  on  malignant  jaundice,  797 

—  on  porosis,  743 

—  on  situation  of  liver,  753 
Friction  sounds,  pericardial,  487 
pleural,  387 

Friedreich  on  hepatic  pulsation.  500 
Functional  derangements,  95,  99 

collapse,  116 

congestion,  100 

death,  118 

dropsy,  101 

—  —  fever,  104 

—  —  hectic.  111 

syncope,  116,  117 

typhoid  condition,  114 

—  spasm  and  paralysis  (local),  1141 
causation  of,  1141 
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Functional  spasm  and  paralysis,  defini- 
tion of,  1141 

— diagnosis  of,  1141 

—  patibology  of,  1143 

symptoms  of,  1141 

treatment  of,  1148 

Farfura,  meaning  of  term,  294 
Fnnmcnlas  {see  Garboncle),  801 
Fnsible  calonlns,  820 


GAIBDNEB  on  asthma,  473 
—  on  delirinm  tremens,  607 

—  on  presystolic  mnrmnr,  497 

—  on  pulmonary  collapse,  462 
Oalabin  on  pulse-trace,  462 
Oall-bladder,  dilatation  of,  791 

mncouB  cyst  of,  791 

shriTelling  of,  791 

—  ducts  {see  Hepatic  Dncts),  760,  790 

—  stones,  785 

eansation  of,  786 

chemical  oonstitation  of,  787 

consequences  of,  787 

impaction  of,  in  bowels  (see  Im- 
paction of  Foreign  Bodies  in  Bowels), 
723 

morbid  anatomy  of,  786 

size  and  shape  of,  786 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  788 

treatment  of,  790 

'Galvanic  {see  Electric) 

-Galvanism  {see  Electricity) 

Gangrene,  48,  92 

—  in  leprosy,  277 

—  of  fauces  {see  Fauces,  Gangrene  of), 

623,  624 

—  of  Inng,  in  pneumonia,  407  et  seq. 

—  of  month,  628 
-Garrod  on  goat,  888  et  seq. 

—  on  lead-poisoning,  609 

—  on  rheumatism,  883 

—  on  rhenmatoid  arthritis,  867 

—  on  scurvy,  601 
-Gastric  {tee  Stomach) 
Gastritis,  645 

—  causation  of,  645 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  645 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  646 

of  acute,  646 

of  chronic,  647 

of  mild,  646 

—  treatment  of,  646 
'Gastrodynia,  742,  746 
Gee  on  scarlet  fever,  166 

-General  paralysis  of  the  insane,  1175 

—  causes  of  death  in,  1160 

—  congestive  form  of,  1176 

—  duration  of,  1180 

—  expansive  form  of,  1177 

—  melancholic  form  of,  1176 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  1185 


GOO 

General  paralytic  form  of,  1176 

—  prognosis  of,  1184 

—  treatment  of,  1188 

—  varieties  of,  1176 
Generalisation  of  morbid  growths,  26 
Genito-nrinary  organs,  dueases  of,  800 

etseq. 
Giant-ceUs  in  tubercle,  77 
Gingivitis  {see  Gums,  Inflammation  of), 

625 
Glanders,  249 

—  causation  of,  249 

—  chronic  form  of,  250 

—  definition  of,  249 

—  diagnosis  of,  250 

—  farcy,  260 

—  history  of,  249 

—  incubation  of,  249 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  250 

—  results  of,  250 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  249 

—  treatment  of,  251 

—  tubercles  of  (farcy  buds),  250 
Glandular  laryngitis,  890 
Glioma  {see  Morbid  Growths),  56 
Globus  hystericus,  1103 
Glossitis,  626 

—  causation  of,  626 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  626 

—  treatment  of,  627 
Glosso-labio-laryngeal  palsy,  1126 
oansation  of,  1126 

definition  of,  1126 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1126 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1127 

— treatment  of,  1129 

Glossy  skin,  355,  961 
Glucose  in  urine,  809 
Glue-like  tumour,  66 
Glycosuria  {see  Diabetes),  857 
Goitre,  566 

—  causation  of,  566 

—  exophthalmic   (see  Graves's  Disease), 

680 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  567 

—  sub-maxillary,  669 

—  sub-stemal,  669 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  668 

—  treatment  of,  669 

—  varieties  of,  667 
Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  882 
Ooodeve    on     raw   meat    in    diarrhoea, 

753 
Goodhart  on  syphilitic  disease  of  lungs, 
442 

—  on  keloid,  881 
Gout,  887 

—  causation  of,  888 

—  chalk-stones  (or  tophi)  in,  889 

—  definition  of,  887 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  868 

—  pathology  of,  894 

I  Gout,  symptoms  and  progress  of,  890 
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Ooat,  treatment  of,  895 
Oowers  on  hydrophobia,  248 

—  on  leacocythiEmia,  S91 

—  on  ophthalmoplegia,  1030 

—  on  reflex  action,  939,  940 

—  on  spinal  cord,  916 

OrSfe,  von,  on  Graves's  disease,  633 

on  ophthalmoplegia,  1029 

Grandidier  on  htemophilia,  598 
Orannlar  degeneration  of  heart,  503 
Oranolation,  44 

—  tomoor,  75 
Oranoloma,  76 

Orape-sngar  in  urine,  809,  857 
Gravel  {see  Urinary  Concretions),  646 
Graves  on  chorea,  1077 

Graves's  disease,  530,  631 

causation  of,  581 

definition  of,  681 

enlargement  of  thyroid  in,  633 

insanity  in,  683 

morbid  anatomy  of,  531 

pfdpitation  in,  683 

protrusion  of  eyeballs  in,  531 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  531 

—  —  treatment  of,  588 
Greenfield  on  bacillus  authracis,  189 

—  on  hydrophobia,  248 

—  on  mitigation  of  oontagium,  140 

—  on  syphUitio  disease  of  lungs,  643 

—  on  syphilitic  endo-arteritis,  641 

—  on  tubercle  of  spinal  meninges,  984 
Greenhow,  H.,  on  cirrhosis  of  lungs,  436 
on  paracentesis  of  hydatid  cysts, 

781 
Gfeen-siokness  {see  Ansmia),  698 
Gregory  on  statistics  of  small-pox  inocu- 
lation, 180 
Grey  bepatisation  of  lung,  405  et  seq. 

—  induration  of  lung,  425 
Griesinger  on  madness,  1149  et  seq. 
Griflin,  Messrs.,  on  spinal  irritation,  1108 
Grocers'  itch,  814 

Growth  in  health,  18,  31 

—  morbid  (see  Morbid  Growth),  34 
Growths,  morbid    {see  Tumours),   61  et 

seq.  {see  also  Morbid   Growths    and 

Tumours  of  different  organs) 
Grube  on  filaria,  710 
Guerin  on  rickets  in  puppies,  897 
Guislain  on  madness,  1163 
OuU,  Bii  W.,  on  factitious  urticaria,  307 

on  hydrorrhaohis,  1076 

on  myxoedema,  578 

on  vitiligoidea,  881 

and  Dr.  Sutton  on  abscess  of 

brain,  993 
and    Dr.    Sutton    on    hyaUne- 

fibroid  change  of  vessels,  831 
Gnmmata,  88 

—  {see  Sypbilis),  366  (see   also    Syphi- 

litic Diseases,  or  Morbid  Growtiis  of 
different  organs) 


Gums,  inflammation  of,  635 
Gurgling,  386 


HABITS  as  causes  of  disease,  10 
Hadden,  Dr.,  am  anatMny  ot  spinal 
cord,  916 
Hsmatemesis    (see    Hemorrhage    fnm 

Stomach,  <<to.),  736 
Hiematoidine  crystals,  90 
Hamatoma  auris,  1187 
Htematuria,  814,  864 

—  causation  of,  864 

—  symptoms  of,  864 

—  treatment  of,  865 

—  paroxysmal,  855 

causation  of,  865 

definition  of,  855 

pathology  of,  856 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  855 

treatment  of,  866 

Hemic  mvumors,  501 
Hsmophilia,  697 

—  causation  of,  697 

—  definition  of,  697 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  698 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  597 

—  treatment  of,  698 

Hsemoptysis,  365  {see  also  Hemorriiage  of 

Respiratory  Organs),  463 
Hemorrhage  (see  Hemorrhage) 
Haldane  on  carbonate  of   lime  csleoli, 

830 
Halford,  Sir  H.,  on  catarrh,  630 
Hall,  Marshall,  on  epilepsy,  1094 
HaUier  on  cholera-fungi,  384 

—  on  oidium  albicans,  631 
Hammond  on  athetosis,  945 
Hanot  on  hypertrophic  curthosis,  768 
Hansen  on  bacillus  lepne,  375 
Hare  on  treatment  of  hysteria,  1111 
Barley,  Geo.,  on  bilia^  adds  in  nrine, 

757,  758,  815 

on  ox-gall  in  jaundice,  794 

on  paroxysmal  hsmaturia,  865 

—  Jno.,  on  bilharzia  in  urine,  845 
Harvest  bug,  346 

Hassall  on  lead-poisoning,  609 
Hant  mal  {see  Epilepsy),  1068 
Hay-asthma,  or  bay-fever,  474 

—  causation  of,  474 

—  definition  of,  474 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  476 

—  treatment  of,  475 

Hayden  on  tricuspid  murmur,  497 
Headache,  965 

—  in  megrim,  1135 

—  varieties  of,  955 

Health,  physiological  processes  in,  18 
Hearing,  affection  of,  in  msgrim,  1136 

in  M^ni&re's  disease,  1189 

Heart,  action  of,  479 

—  anatomical  relations  of,  476 
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Henri,  aneurysm  of    {lee  Aneorysm  of 
Heart),  626 

—  atrophy  of,  488 

—  diagnosis  of,  490 

—  bolboDB  oondition  of  fingers  in  disease 

of,  601 

—  debility  of,  608 

prognosis  of,  506 

treatment  of,  608 

—  degeneratibn  of,  623 

oansation  of,  622 

fatty,  622 

fibroid,  623 

grannlar,  623 

morbid  anatomy  of,  5(12 

symptoms  of,  623 

treatment  of,  626 

—  dilatation  of,  489 

canse  of,  489 

diagnosis  of,  490 

prognosis  of,  606 

treatment  of,  508 

—  dimensions  of,  476 

—  disease  in  chorea,  1078 

—  diseases  of,  476  et  $eq. 

prognosis  of,  506 

treatment  of,  608 

—  displacement  of,  486 

—  fatty  growth  of  (see  Fatty  Orowth  of 

Heart),  520 

—  form  of,  in  disease,  491 

—  hepatic  pulsation  in  disease  of,  500 

—  hypertrophy  of,  cause  of,  489,  492 

— diagnosis  of,  490 

in  renal  disease,  821,  490 

prognosis  of,  606 

treatment  of,  608 

—  inflammation  of  {see  Myo-  and  Endo- 

carditis), 609 

—  malformations  of  (tee  Malformations 

of  Heart),  686 

—  malignant  disease  of,  621 

—  morbid  growths  of,  620 

—  motor  derangements  of,  508 

—  neuralgia  of  {tee  Angina  Pectoris),  684 

—  parasiUc  disease  of,  622 

—  pathology  of,  484  et  teq, 

—  physiology  of,  479 

—  prognosis  of  derangements  of,  606 

—  pya»mio  affection  of,  366 

—  rednplication  of  sounds  of,  605 

—  rupture  of,  627 

causation  of,  627 

morbid  anatomy  of,  627 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  628 

—  sensory  derangements  of,  506 

—  sounds  of,  480 

—  syphilitio  disease  of,  268,  520 

—  thrombosis  of,  567,  662 

—  trace,  480 

—  treatment  of  derangements  of,  608 

—  tubercle  of,  520 

—  valve  disease  of,  491 


HBM 

Heart,  valve  disease  of,  causes  of,  491 

diagnosis  of,  491 

aortic,  495 

mitral,  496 

multiple,  497 

pulmonic,  496 

—  —  tricuspid,  497 

effects  of  on  heart,  489,  492 

effects  of  an  organism,  498 

manner  of,  491 

murmurs  in,  494 

tremors  in,  498 

' —  venous  pulsation  in  disease  of,  500 
Heat,  as  cause  of  disease,  11 
Hebra  on  acams  scabiei,  343 

—  on  acne  rosacea,  826,  827 

—  on  carbuncle,  802 

—  on  chicken-pox,  185 

—  on  eczema,  816 

—  CD  elephantiasis,  887 

—  -  on  erysipelas,  297  et  teq. 
~  -  on  erythema,  804 

—  on  lichen  ruber,  832 

—  on  pityriasis  rubra,  310 

—  on  prurigo,  866 

—  -  on  psoriasis,  808 
Hectic  fever.  111 

symptoms  of,  112 

Helmholtz  on  hay-asthma,  476 

—  -  on  muscles  of  eyeball,  1132 
Hemianfesthesia,  942 

—  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  1060  et  seq. 

—  in  hysteria,  1104 

—  in  morbid  growths  of  brain,  1060 

—  in   obstruction  of    cerebral    arteries, 

1069 
Hemicrania  in  megrim,  1126 
Hemiopia  in  cerebral  tumour,  1061 
Hemiplegia,  938 

—  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  1060  et  seq, 

—  in  hysteria,  1105 

' —  in  morbid  growths  of  brain,  1060 

—  in  obstruction  of  cerebral  arteries,  1068 
Hemorrhage  from  bowels  in  enteric  fever, 

236,227 

—  cerebral  {see   Cerebral  Hemorrhage), 

1056 

—  of  cord  {see  Spinal  Hemorrhage),  1050 

—  into  pericardium,  627 

—  of  respiratory  organs,  866,  468 

causation  of,  468 

morbid  anatomy  of,  468 

symptoms  andprogress  of,  464 

treatment  of,  466 

varieties  of,  468 

—  from  stomach  and  bowels,  736 

causation  of,  786 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  787 

treatment  of,  788 

—  from  urinary  organs  (su  Hsmatnria), 

814,854 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis  {see  Hamophilia), 
697 
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Henaon   on  centres   for   moTements   of 

internal  ocolu:  masoles,  1080 
Hepatic  abscess  {tee  He]>atitis),  761 

—  diseases,  753  et  uq. 

—  daots,  inflammation  of,  760 

causation  of,  760 

morbid  anatomy  of,  760 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  760 

treatment  of,  761 

obstruction  of,  790 

biliary  toxemia  in,  798 

cansation  of,  790 

dilatation  as  a  consequence  of, 

791 

—  jaundice  in,  798 

_ morbid  anatomy  of,  791 

perforation  as  a  consequence  of, 

791 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  792 

treatment  of,  794 

—  pulsation  in  heart-disease,  600 
Hepatisation,  grey,  of  lungs,  406  el  teq. 

—  red,  of  lungs,  405  et  $eq. 

—  white,  of  lungs  {see  Syphilitic  Disease 

of  Bespiratory  Organs),  442 
Hepatitis,  761 

—  cansation  of,  761 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  761 

—  symptoms  of,  763 

—  treatment  of,  765 
Heredity  as  cause  of  disease,  9 
Herpes,  818 

—  causation  of,  318 

—  circinatus,  320,  348 

—  description  of,  318 

—  in  pneumonia,  407 

—  iris,  320 

—  relation  of,  to  erythema,  318 

—  simplex,  320 

—  treatment  of,  323 

—  varieties  of,  319 

—  zoster,  319 
Heterologous  tumours,  61 

Heubner  on  syphilitic  endo-arteritis,  540 
Heydenreich    on   spirilla    in    relapsing 

fever,  139 
Histrionic  spasm,  1141 
Hob-nailed  liver,  766 
Hodgkin's  disease,  60 
Homologous  tumours,  51 
Hooping-cough,  150 

—  causation  of,  150 

—  complications  of,  152 

—  convulsions  in,  152 

—  definition  of,  150 

—  duration  of,  152 

—  incubation  of,  150 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  163 

—  mortality  of,  168 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  150 

—  treatment  of,  163 

—  ulceration  of  trfenum  lingua  in,  162 
Eueter  on  bacteria  in  diphtheria,  216 


HYP 

Hneter  on  septic  organisms  in  inflamma- 
tion, 48 

Hunter,  John,  on  identity  of  gonorrhcea 
and  syphilis,  251 

Hutchinson,  Dr.,  on  the  spirometer,  371 

—  J.  on  ophthalmoplegia,  1029  et  teq. 
on  syphilis,  261 

on  xanthoma,  332 

Hydatid  thrill,  779 
Hydatids,  700 

—  of     brain    and    cord     {ste     Morbid 

Growths),  1048  et  seq. 

—  of  heart,  522 

—  of  kidney  {$ee  Kidney,  Hydatids  of),  844 

—  of  liver  {see  Liver,  Hydatids  of),  773 

—  of  longs,  448 

—  of  spleen,  583 
Hydrencephalocele,  1072 
Hydrocephalic  cry,  986 
Hydrocephalus,  1071 

—  acute  {see  Meningitis),  962 

—  cansation  of,  1071 

—  chronic,  1073 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  1071 
symptoms  and  progress  of,  1074 

—  treatment  of,  1076 
Hydro-meningocele,  1072 
Hydro-nephrosis,  850 

—  causation  of,  850 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  850 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  860 

—  treatment  of,  851 
Hydro-pericardium,  529 
Hydrophobia,  246 

—  causation  of,  245 

—  definition  of,  245 

—  duration  of,  247 

—  excitement,  stage  of,  in,  246 

—  history  of,  245 

—  incubation  of,  246 

—  in  dogs,  248 

—  melancholic  stage  of,  246 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  248 

—  mortality  of,  247 

—  sub-lingual  vesicles  in,  248 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  246 

—  treatment  of,  248 
Hydrorrhachis,  1071 

—  causation  of,  1071 

—  external  (spina  bifida),  1072 

—  internal,  1074 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  1071 

—  symptoms  and  prepress  of,  1074 

—  treatment  of,  1076 

Hydrothorax  {see  Dropsy  of  Bespintciy 

Organs),  459 
Hygiene,  123 
Hygienic  treatment,  123 
Hypenesthesia,  947 

—  in  hysteria,  1103 
Hyperplasia,  32 
Hyperpyrexia,  107 
Hypertrophy,  32 
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Hypertrophy  of  heart  {see  Heart,  Hyper- 
trophy of),  489,  490,  606,  608 

—  of  spleen  [see  Spleen,  Hypertrophy  of), 

680 
Hypochondriasis,  1165 
Hysteria,  1099 

—  alimentary  canal,  affection  of,  in,  1106 

—  anesthesia  in,  1104 

—  aphonia  in,  1106 

—  causation  of,  1099 

—  clavQS  in,  1103 

—  convulsions  in,  1102 

—  definition  of,  1099 

—  diagnosis  of,  1108 

—  diuresis  in,  1107 

—  globus  hystericus  in,  1103 

—  hemiplegia  in,  1106 

—  hyperesthesia  in,  1108 

—  joints,  affection  of,  in,  1107 

—  larynx,  affection  of,  in,  1106 

—  mammse,  affection  of,  in,  1107 

—  mania  in,  1102 

—  mental  condition  in,  1101 

—  ovaries,  condition  of,  in,  1104 

—  paralysis  in,  1106 

—  paraplegia  in,  1105 

—  pathology  of,  1109 

—  reproductive  organs,  affection  of,  in, 

1107 

—  spasms  in,  1102 

—  spinal  irritation  in,  1108 

—  spine,  affection  of,  in,  1107 

—  suppression  of  urine  in,  1107 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1101 

—  treatment  of,  1109 

—  urinary  organs,  affection  of,  in,  1106 
Bystero-epilepsy,  1103 


ICHOB,  42 
Ichthyosis,  811 

—  cornea,  812 

—  simplex,  811 

—  treatment  of,  812 
Icterus  {see  Jaundice) 
Idiocy,  1180 

—  causes  of,  1181 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  1186 

—  prognosis  of,  1184 

—  treatment  of,  1188 

—  varieties  of,  1181 

Idiopathic  anemia  {see  Anemia),  693 
Impaction,  96 

—  of  foreign  bodies  in  bowel,  722 

causation  of,  722 

morbid  anatomy  of,  722 

•  symptoms  and  progress  of, 

724 

treatment  of,  730 

Impetigo,  316 

—  causation  of,  316 

—  description  of,  816        * 

—  erysipelatodes,  317 


Impetigo  figorata,  817 

—  porrigo  larvalis,  317 

—  Bcabida,  317 
^  sparsa,  317 

—  sycosis,  317 

—  treatment  of,  817 

Impure  air  as  cause  of  disease,  11 
Indican  in  urine,  808 
Indigestion  {see  Dyspepsia),  789 
Indigo  in  urine,  808 

—  calculus,  820 
Induration,  black,  of  lungs,  426 

—  brown,  of  lungs,  426 

—  grey,  of  lungs,  426 

—  red,  of  longs,  426 
Infantile  convulsions,  1084,  1098 
causation  of,  1098 

definition  of,  1098 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1098 

treatment  of,  1099 

—  paralysis  {see  Paralysis,  Spinal,  Infan- 

tUe),  1000 
Infection,  in  relation  to  fevers,  184 
Inflammation,  general  pathology  of,  84 

—  abscess  in,  42 

—  cause  of  change  of  size  in  vessels  in,  89 
varying  rates  of  blood-flow  in,  40 

—  cicatrisation  after,  45 

—  constitutional  effects  of,  46 

—  destructive  processes  in,  48 

—  extravascular  processes  in,  85 

—  exudation  in,  40 

—  gangrene  in,  43 

—  granulation  in,  44 

—  ichor  in,  42 

—  in  cartilage,  35 

—  in  cornea,  36 

—  in  mesentery,  86 

—  tnigration  of  leucocytes  in,  88 

—  organisation  in,  44 

—  pus-cells  in,  41 

—  recent  views  of,  49 

—  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  in,  34 

—  repair  aJter,  44 

—  sanies  in,  42 

—  septic  organisms  in  relation  to,  48 

—  spread  of,  46 

—  stasis  of  blood  in,  38 

—  suppuration  in,  41 

—  ulceration  in,  48 
'  varieties  of,  47 

—  vascular  processes  in,  88 

—  -  in  vascular  tissues,  37 

-  vessels,  dilatation  of,  in,  38 
Inflammation,  local 

—  of  arteries  {see  Arteritis),  689 

—  of  bowels  {see  Enteritis),  649 

—  of  brain  (see  Encephalitis),  992 

—  of  bronchial   tubes  {see  Bronchitis), 

396 

—  of  cord  {see  Myelitis),  992 

—  of  dura  mater,  973 

—  of  endocardium  {see  Endocarditis),  616 
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Inflammation  of  gams  {ue  Onms,  Inflam- 
mation of),  626 

—  of  hepatic  ducts,  760 

—  of  joints  (see  Bhenmatism),  876 

—  of  kidneys  (see  Nephritis  and  Pyelitis, 

and    acnte    Blight's  Disease),  823, 
826,  827 

—  of     kidney,     chronic     (see    Chronic 

Bright's  Disease),  882 

—  of  larynx  {see  Laryngitis),  389 

—  of  liver  {see  Hepatitis),  761 
chronic  {see  Cirrhosis),  766 

—  of  lungs  ^tee  Pneumonia),  403 
chronic  {see  Cirrhosis),  422 

—  of   lymphatics  {see  Lymphatics,  In- 

flammation of),  585 
' —  of  meninges  {see  Meningitis),  982 

—  of  mouth,    fauces,  Ac.  {see  Catarrh, 

Thrush,  Stomatitis,  Noma),  617, 620, 
628 

—  of  mnsoolar  walls  of  heart  {see  Myo- 

carditis), 514 

—  of  nervous  centres,  chronic  {see  Scle- 

rosis), 999 

—  of  oesophagus  {see  (Esophagus,  Inflam- 

mation of),  633 
^  ulcerative,  684 

—  of  ovaries,  868 

—  of  pancreas,  799 

—  of  pericardium  {see  Pericarditis),  609 

—  of  peritoneum  {see  Peritonitis),  674 

—  of  pleura  {see  Pleurisy),  413 

—  of  skin  {see  Erysipelaia  and  other  skin 

diseases) 

—  of  spleen  {see  Spleen,  Inflanuuation 

of),  681 

—  of  stomach  (tec  Oastritis),  646 

—  of  thyroid  body,  666 

—  of  tongue  {see  Glossitis),  626 

—  of  tonsils  {see  Quinsy),  627 

—  of  trachea  {see  Tracheitis),  889 

—  of  urinary  bladder,  866 

—  of  ateros,  866 

—  of  veins  {see  Phlebitis),  666 
Inflaenza,  147 

—  oaasation  of,  147 

—  complications  of,  148 

—  definition  of,  147 

—  diagnosis  of,  149 

—  duration  of,  148 

—  history  of,  147 

—  incubation  of,  147 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  149 

—  mortality  of,  149 

—  relations  of,  with  cholera,  147 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  147 

—  treatment  of,  149 

Innocent  meaning  of,  as  applied  to  tu- 
mours, 81 
Inoonlation  for  small-pox,  171, 179 

—  of  speoific  fevers,  186 
Insanity  {see  Madness),  1149,  1122 
Jaiolatio  {see  Sunstroke),  1128 


JAD 

Insular  sclerosis  (Me  SeleroBS,  DisKmi- 
nated),  10S2 

Interlobular  emphysema  (see  Emphy- 
sema), 463 

Intermittent  fever  (see  Ague),  279 

Intestinal  glands,  affection  of,  in  cholera, 
242 

—  in  enteric  fever.  228 

—  hemorrhage  in  enteric  fever,  225 

—  worms  {see  also  different  wmms),  695 
Intestines  {see  Bowels) 
Intussusception,  724 

—  causation  of,  724 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  724 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  726 

—  treatment  of,  730 
Invagination  (<ee  Intussusception),  734 
Irritability  of  paralysed  muscles,  941 

—  electric,  968 

Ischuria  renalis  {see  Urine,  Suppreasioo 

of),  864 
Itch  {see  Scabies),  342 

—  baker's,  grocer's,  warehouseman's  (m* 

Eczema),  814 

JACCOUD  on  reflex  action,  1051 
Jackson,  H.,  «n  ankle  clonus  in  epi- 
lepsy, 941 

—  on  chorea,  1082 

—  on  convulsions,  946 

—  on    convulsions  in  cerebral  tomoor, 

1062 

—  on  disease  of  optic  thalamus,  925, 943 

—  on  headache,  956 

—  on  localisation  of  cerebral  f uncti<nu, 

946 

—  on  retinal  vessels  in  epilepsy,  1094 
Jaundice,  766 

—  bilious  toxnmia  in,  759 

—  connected  with  gall-stones,  793 

—  in  ague,  286,  287 

—  in  dengue,  201 

—  in  heart-disease,  480 

—  in  hepatic  disease  {see  Hypertrophic 

Cirrhosis  and  other  diseases) 

—  in  pneumonia,  407 

—  in  pyemia,  269 

—  in  relapsing  fever,  198 

—  malignant,  795 

causation  of,  796 

definition  of,  796 

■  morbid  anatomy  of,  797 

—  _-  symptonu  and  progreas  of,  796 
treatment  of,  798 

—  obetmctive,  790 

—  pathology  of,  766 

—  symptoms  of,  768 

—  without  obstruction,  794 

causation  of,  794 

morbid  anatomy  of,  796 

symptoms  of,  796 

treatment  of,  795 

—  in  yellow  fever,  202 
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Jenner,  E.,  on  TMoination,  171,  183  «t 

—  SirW.,  on  rickets,  897,  899 
Johnson,  Qeo.,  on  cholera,  248 

—  on  enteric  fever,  281 

—  on  renal  disease,  821 

—  on  renal  dropsy,  103 

—  on  gnnstroke,  1124 

—  on  tests  tor  albumen,  818 

—  on  tests  for  sugar,  809 
Joint-aflection  in  gout  {see  Ooat),  887 
in  hysteria,  1107 

in  nervous  diseases,  960 

-in  pyaamia,  266 

in  rhenmatism  (iee  Bhenmatism), 

876 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis  {see  Bhen- 

matoid  Arthritis),  885 

in  rickets  {see  Rickets),  897 

in  syphilis,  268 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  1021 

in  typhus,  193 

Jihrgensen  on  temperature,  106 

KELTS  {see  Keloid),  380 
Keloid,  830 

—  Addison's  {see  Scleroderma),  888 

—  causation  of,  830 

—  description  of,  380 

—  false,  881 

—  treatment  of,  881 

Keratitis,  in  congenital  syphilis,  261 
Kidney,  afiFeotion  of,  in  diphtheria,  214, 
216,  217 

in  gout,  890,  898 

in  hysteria,  1106 

in  lead-poisoning,  609 

—  in  nervous  diseases,  968 

in  pysemia,  266,  270 

in  scarlet  fever,  166, 169 

in  syphilis,  269 

—  atrophy  of  {see  Hydro-nephroeis),  860 

—  Bilharzia  ha9matobia  in,  846 
treatment  of,  846 

—  carcinoma  of,  642 

—  congestion  of,  840 

cansation  of,  840 

morbid  anatomy  of,  840 

symptoms  of,  840 

—  —  treatment  of,  840 

—  oontraoted  granular  {see  Bright's  Dis- 

ease, chronic  interstitial),  ^4 

—  cystic   {see  Bright's  Disease,  chronic 

interstitial),  886 

—  diseases  of,  800  et  stq. 

—  fatty  {see  Bright's  Disease,   chronic 

parenchymatous),  882 

—  general  considerations  in  relation  to 

diseases  of,  800 

—  hydatids  of,  844 
treatment  of,  844 

—  inflammation  of  {see  Pyelitis,  Nephri- 

tis, and  Bright's  Disease) 


Kidney,  lardaoeous  degeneration  of,  846 

causation  of,  846 

morbid  anatomy  of,  845 

symptoms  and  progress  of, 

846 
treatment  of,  846 

—  large    white    {su    Bright's    Disease, 

chronic  parenchymatous),  832 

—  lymphadenoma  of,  842 

—  misplaced  {see  Movable),  861 

—  morbid  growths  of,  842 
anatomy  of,  842 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  843 

treatment  of,  844 

—  movable,  or  floating,  851 

symptoms  of,  851 

treatment  of,  862 

—  parasitic  affections  of,  844 

—  sarcoma  of,  842 

—  suppuration  of  {see  Pyelitis,  828,  and 

Snpporative  Nephritis,  826) 

—  syphilitic  disease  of,  842 

—  tubercle  of,  840 

morbid  anatomy  of,  840 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  841 

treatment  of,  842 

Eirkes  on  embolism  as  oaase  of  chorea, 

1082 
Klebs  on  bacillus  of  syphilis,  263 

—  and    Tommasi-Crudeli    on    baoilluB 

malarias,  140,  281 
Klein  on  contagium  of  enteric  fever,  280 

—  on  scarlatinal  nephritis,  169 

—  on  tubercle,  80 
Knapp's  test  for  sugar,  810 
KSbner  on  bacillus  leprte,  276 
Koch  on  bacillus  anthracis,  139 

—  on  bacillus  of  cholera,  1196 

—  on  bacillus  of  tubercle,  81 

—  on  septicsmia,  143 

Kocher,  Dr.  T.,  on  results  of  removal  of 

thyroid  gland,  673 
Eoster  on  epithelioma,  74 
Kochenmeister  on   aoams   folliculorum, 

846 

—  on  pediculi,  840 

Kflhne  on  biliary  acids  in  orine,  768 


LAENNEC  on  tubercle,  80,  81 
Lancereauz  on  pachymeningitis,  977 

—  on  syphilis,  263 

Landry  on  acute  ascending  paralysis,  1006 
Lardaceous  degeneration,  86 

of  kidney  {see  Kidney,  Lardaoeous 

Degeneration  of),  845 

—  —  of    liver    {see    Liver,    Lardaoeous 

Degeneration  of),  784 

.of  spleen  {see  Spleen,  Lardaoeous 

Degeneration  of),  584 

Laryngeal  phthisis,  389  et  seq. 

{See  also  Bespiratory  Organs,  Tuber- 
cle of,  427) 

4i 
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Laryngeal  syphilis,  389  et  $eq. 
Laryngismns  stridulus,  393  et  aeq.,  1098 
Laryngitis,  389 

—  acute,  890 

—  aphonia  clericomm,  392 
' —  causation  of,  389 

—  chronic,  392 

—  complications  of,  392 

—  cough  in,  391 

—  dyspnoea  in,  391 

—  glandular,  390 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  389 

—  phthisical,  389  et  seq. 

—  spasmodic  attacks  in,  392 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  390 

—  syphilitic,  389  et  seq. 

—  treatment  of,  394 

—  voice  in,  891 
Laryngoscope,  366 

Larynx,  anatomical  relations  of,  368 

—  congestion  of  (see  Congestion  of  Be- 

spiratory  Organs),  468 

—  diphtheritic  affection  of,  211 

—  -  hysterical  affection  of,  1106 

—  inflammation  of  (see  Laryngitis),  389 

—  morbid  growths  of  (see  Morbid  Oinwths 

of  Bespiratory  Organs),  448 

—  oedema  of  (see  Dropsy  of  Bespiratory 

Organs,  459) 

—  paralysis  of  (see  Paralysis,  Laryngeal, 

467) 

—  spasm  of,  469 

—  syphilitic  disease  of,  889  et  seq. 

(See  also  Syphilitic  Disease  of  Be- 
spiratory Organs,  441) 

—  tubercle  of,  389  et  teq. 

Lateral  sclerosis  (see  Sclerosis,  Lateral), 

1012 
Latham  on  megrim,  1128 
Laycock  on  delirium  tremens,  607 
Lead  colic,  610  et  seq. 

—  palsy,  610  et  seq. 

—  poisoning,  chronic,  608 

causation  of,  608 

colic  in,  610 

dropped  hand  in,  610 

morbid  anatomy  and  pathology 

of,  612 

—  • —  -    symptoms  and  progress  of,  609 
treatment  of,  613 

Lee,  H.,  on  syphilis,  261,  252 

Leidy  on  filaria,  710 

Lenke  on  amaurosis  in  hsmatemesis,  788 

Leontiasis  (see  Leprosy),  276 

Lepra  (see  Psoriasis),  308 

Leprosy,  278 

—  aneesthetic,  277 

—  a  specific  disease,  274 

—  bacilli,  as  cause  of,  276 

—  causation  of,  273 

—  causes  of  death  in,  278 

—  contagiousness  of,  275 

—  definition  of,  273 


Leprosy,  destruction  of  bones  in,  379 

—  duration  of,  278 

—  gangrene  in,  277 

—  history,  of,  273 

—  internal  organs,  affection  of,  in,  379 

—  leontiasis  in,  276 

—  macular,  276 

—  morbid    anatomy  and   pathology  of, 

278 

—  nerve-affection  in,  278 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  275 

—  treatment  of,  279 

—  tubercles,  development  of,  in,  276 

—  tubercular,  276 
LeptuB  autnmnalis,  346 

Letzerich  on  inoculation  of  diphthnia, 

209 
Leucine,  808 

Leuokart  on  trichina  spiralis,  707 
Leucocytes,  migration  of,  25,  38 
Leucocytluemia,  690 

—  causation  of,  691 

—  definition  of,  690 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  591 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  692 

—  treatment  of,  593 
Lencophlegmasia,  690 
Lenluemia,  590 

Lewis,'  T.  B.,  on   filarise   in   blood,  337, 

710  et  seq.,  854 
Lioe  (see  Phthiriasis),  340 
Lichen  (see  Eczema),  313 

—  circinatus,  348 

—  ruber,  332 

—  —  description  of,  332 
treatment  of,  333 

Liebreich    on    retinal    hemorrhage    in 

leucocythffimia,  692 
Lientery,  749 
Limbs,  contraction  of,  in  disseminated 

sclerosis,  1036 
Lipoma,  63 

Lister  on  antiseptic  treatment,  273 
Liveing  on  leprosy,  274 

—  on  megrim,  1128 

Liver,  abscess  of  (see  Hepatitis),  761 

—  adenoid  cancer  of,  776 

—  anatomical  relations  of,  753 

—  carcinoma  of,  776 

^  cavernous  tumours  of,  774 

—  cirrhosis  of  (see  Cirrhosis  of),  766 

—  congestion  of  (see  Congestion  of),  771 

—  cysts  of,  774 

—  diseases  of,  753  et  seq. 

—  drunkard's,  766 

—  fatty,  788 

causation  of,  783 

morbid  anatomy  of,  78S 

—  —  symptoms  of,  784 
treatment  of,  784 

—  hob-nailed,  766 

—  hydatids  of,  778 

morbid  anatomy  of,  778 
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Liver,  hydatids  of,  symptoms  and  pro- 
gress of,  779 
treatment  of,  781 

—  in  ague,  287,  288 

—  inflammation  of  (see  Hepatitis),  761 

—  janndioe  in  disease  of  (see  Jaandioe), 

766 

—  lardaoeons,  784 

cassation  of,  784 

morbid  anatomy  of,  784 

symptoms  of,  785 

treatment  of,  786 

—  lymphadenoma  of,  776 

—  malignant  growths  of,  774 

morbid  anatomy  of,  774 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  776 

treatment  of,  778 

—  melanotic  sarcoma  of,  776 

—  morbid  growths  of,  772  et  seq. 

—  parasitic  disease  of,  778 

—  pathology  (general)  of,  766 

—  physiology  (general)  of,  764 

—  polsation  of,  in  heart-disease,  600 

—  pyemic  affection  of,  366 

—  sarcoma  of,  776 

—  syphilis  of,  778 

morbid  anatomy  of,  268,  778 

symptoms  of,  778 

treatment  of,  774 

—  tnbercle  of,  772 

—  yellow    atrophy    of    (see    Malignant 

Jaundice),  795 
Liver-ducts    (see    Hepatic   Ducts),  760, 

790 
Local  paralyses,  1181 
Lockjaw  (see  Tetanus),  1114 
Locomotion,  organs  of,  diseases  of,  876 

etseq. 
Locomotor  ataxy    (see  Tabes   Doraalis), 

1018 
Lousiness  (see  Phthiriasis),  840 
Lumbago,  878 
Lunacy  (see  Madness),  1149 
Lungs,  anatomical  relations  of,  869 

—  in  cholera,  242 

—  cirrhosis  of  (see  Cirrhosis  of  Lungs), 

422 

—  collapse  of  (see  Pulmonary  Collapse), 

461 

—  congestion  of  (see  Congestion  of  Be- 

spiratory  Organs),  458 

—  emphysema    of    (see     Emphysema), 

468 

—  examination  of,  866  et  seq. 

by  auscultation,  876  ei  stq, 

by  inspection,  866  et  seq. 

by  palpation,  366  et  seq. 

—  -  -  by  percussion,  871  et  seq. 

—  hemorrhage  from  (see  Hemorrhage  of 

Bespiratory  Organs),  468 

—  hydatids  of,  448 

morbid  anatomy  of,  448 

symptoms  of,  449 


Lungs,  hydatids  of,  treatment  of,  460 

—  inflammation     of    (see    pneumonia), 

408 

—  morbid  growths  of  (see  Morbid  Orowths 

of  Bespiratory  Organs),  448 

—  oedema  of  (see  Dropsy  of  Bespiratory 

Organs),  469 

—  pyemic  affection  of,  266 

—  syphilitic  disease  of,  269 

(See  also  Syphilitic  Diseases  of  Be- 
spiratory Organs),  441 

—  tnbercle  of  (see  Bespiratory  Organs, 

Tubercle  of),  427 
Lupus,  828 

—  causation  of,  828 

—  description  of,  828 

—  erythematosus,  328 

—  exedens,  329 

—  non-exedens,  329 

—  pustular,  329 

—  treatment  of,  880 

—  tubercular,  329 

Luys  and  Voisin  on  epilepsy,  1094 
Lymphadenoma,  60,  62 

—  of  abdominal  lymphatics,  689 

—  of  bowels,  689 

—  of  kidney  («ee  Kidney,  Morbid  Growths 

of),  842 

—  of  liver,  776 

—  of  peritoneum,  689 

—  of  stomach,  689 
Lymphangioma,  60 

Lymphatic  glands   of  abdomen,  malig- 
nant disease  of,  698 

tubercle  of,  688 

in  glanders,  affection  of,  261 

in  leprosy,  affection  of,  279 

in  plague,  enlargement  of,  196 

in  syphilis,  affection  of,  253,  869 

scrofulous,  61 

—  leucocythagmia,  590 

—  tumours,  69 

—  vessels,  obstruction  and  dilatation  of, 

689 

morbid  anatomy  of,  689 

symptoms  of,  589 

treatment  of,  690 

Lymphatics,  diseases  of,  584  et  seq. 

—  in  elephantiasis,  886 

—  in    elephantiasis    lymphangiectodes, 

887 

—  inflammation  of,  686 

causation  of,  586 

morbid  anatomy  of,  685 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  686 

treatment  of,  586 

—  morbid  growths  of,  686 

■ morbid  anatomy  of,  586 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  587 

treatment  of,  687 

—  tubercle  of,  686 

morbid  anatomy  of,  586 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  586 

4i3 
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LymphAtics,  tubercle  of,  treatment  ot,  686 
Lymphoma,  59 
Lympho-sarcoma,  62 


MACKENZIE,  M.,  on  ohionie  luyn- 
gitis.  393 
—  on  laryngeal  phthisis,  398 

—  on  stricture  of  oesophagus,  640 

—  on  syphilitic  disease  of  larynx,  441 
Mackenzie  Stephen  on  chylniia,  853 
Maclean  on  agne,  287 

—  on  hepatic  abscess,  762 
Macula,  meaning  of  term,  293 
Macnlie,  Willan's  eighth  order,  292 
Madness,  1149 

affective,  1162 

—  alcoholic,  1182 

—  causation  of,  1149 

—  circular,  1166,  1170 

—  congenital  {see  Idiocy),  1180 

—  definition  of,  1149 

—  delnsions  in,  1157  et  teg. 

—  destructive  tendencies  m,  1169  et  »eq. 
-  dreaming,  comparison  of,  with,  1161 

—  exophthalmic,  633 

—  febrile,  1183 

—  general  paralytic,  1176 

—  hallucinations  in,  1164  et  seq. 

—  hypochondriacal,  1166 

—  ideational,  or  intellectual,  1162  et  leq. 

—  ideational  disorders  in,  1165 

—  illnsions  in,  1154  et  seq. 

—  intellectual  disorders  in,  1166 

—  legal  management  of,  1164 

—  maniacal,  1167 

—  melancholic,  1162 

—  monomaniaoal,  1171 

—  moral,  1165,  1162, 1170 

—  moral  alienation  in,  1155  et  seq., 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  1185 

—  motorial  disorders  in,  1160  et  seq. 

—  pathology  of,  1186 

—  prognosis  of,  1184 

—  puerperal,  1183 

—  recurrent,  1165,  1170 

—  relation  of,  to  tabes  dorsalig,  Ae.,  1187 

—  of  self-abuse,  1183 

—  sensory  disorders  in,  1164 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1162 

—  treatment  of,  1188 

—  varieties  of,  1162 

Magnan  on  delirium  tremens,  606 
Mahomed  on  blood  in  urine,  814 
Maintenance  in  health,  21 
Maiocchi  on  bacillus  of  leprosy,  275 
Malaria,  16,  140,  279 
Malformation  of  heart,  637 

causation  of,  637 

morbid  anatomy  of,  537 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  638 

treatment  of,  639 

Malignant,  as  applied  to  tumours,  31 


IIBO 

Malignant  cholera  {see  Epidemic  Choki^. 
232 

—  diphtheria,  213 

—  growths  {see  Morbid  Growths) 
of  bladder,  867 

of  bowels,  687 

of  brain  and  cord,  1045 

of  heart  and  pericardiiim,  621 

of  kidney,  842 

of  larynx,  443 

of  liver,  774 

of  lungs  and  plenm,  445 

of  lymphatic  glands,  686,  687 

—  —  of  mediastinum,  687 

of  mouth,  fauces,  Ac,  632 

of  cBSophagus,  634 

of  ovaries,  870 

of  pancreas,  799 

of  peritoneum,  687 

of  skin,  388 

of  spleen,  682 

of  stomach,  687 

erf  supra-renal  oapsolea,  578 

of  thyroid  body,  666 

of  uterus,  870 

—  jaundice  {see  Jaundice,  Malignant),795 

—  scarlet  fever,  167 

—  smaU-pox,  177 

Mamnue,  affection  ot,  in  hystwia,  1107 

in  mumps,  165 

Mania,  1167 

—  duration  of,  1170 

—  epileptic,  1092 

—  hysterical,  1102 

—  prognosis  of,  1184 

—  recurrent,  1170 

—  results  of,  1169 

—  sine  delirio,  1170 

—  traasitoria,  1170 

—  treatment  of,  1188 

—  varieties  of,  1170 
Manson  on  filaria,  713  et  seq. 
Itaxoi  on  madness,  1149 
Maroohetti  on  hydrophobia,  348 
Marson  on  small-pox,  172  et  stq. 

—  -  on  vaccination,  183 
Maudsley  on  madness,  1149  et  seq. 
Measles,  166 

—  causation  of,  156 

—  causes  of  death  in,  169 

—  complications  and  sequelse  of,  159 

—  definition  of,  166 

—  duration  of,  169 

~  -  incubation  of,  166 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  169 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  166 

-  treatment  of,  159 

—  varieties  of,  159 
Mechanical  causes  of  disease,  14 

-  derangements,  96 

• compression,  96 

contraction,  96 

--  —  dilatation,  97 
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Mechwiieal  canses,  displaeement,  96 
impaction,  96 

—  —  raptoie  and  extravasation,  99 
MediaBtinal  tnmonra,  587 

morbid  anatomy  of,  687 

—  —  symptoms  and  progress  of,  688 
treatment  of,  689 

Megrim,  1126 

—  aphasia  in,  1127 

—  caasation  of,  1126 

—  definition  of,  1126 

—  drowsiness  in,  1127 

—  doration  of,  1127 

—  headache  in,  1126 

—  hearing,  affm^on  of,  in,  1126 

—  mental  affection  in,  1127 

—  paralysis  in,  1126 

—  pathology  of,  1127 

—  siekness  in,  1126 

—  sight,  affection  of,  in,  1136 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1126 

—  treatment  of,  1128 

Mebena  (see  Hemorrhage  of  Stomach  and 

Bowels),  7S6 
Melaniemis  in  ague,  287,  288 
Melancholia,  1162 

—  attonita,  1166 

—  duration  of,  1166 

—  prognosis  of,  1184 

—  recurrent,  1166 

—  results  of,  1166 

—  treatment  of,  1188 

—  varieties  of,  1166 

—  with  excitement,  1167 

—  with  stupor,  1166 

Melasma  Addisonii  (set  Addison's  Dis- 
ease), 576 

Melassez  on  Alopecia  areata  (noU^,  864 

Melsens  on  treatment  of  lead-poiaoning, 
618 

Membranous  croup  (see  Diphtheria),  209 

M^niire's  disease,  1129 

causation  of,  1129 

—  definition  of,  1129 
pathology  of,  1129 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1129 

—  treatment  of,  1180 

Meningeal    hemorrhage     (tea    Cerebral 

Hemorrhage),  1066 
Meningitis,  206,  982 

—  oaosation  of,  982 

—  cerebro-spinal      {see     Gerebro-spinal 

Fever).  204 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  988 

cerebral,  983 

— spinal,  984 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  984 

cerebral,  984 

spinal,  989 

—  treatment  of,  990 

—  tubercnlar,  984 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  984 

treatment  of,  990 


Mental  disturbance,  pathology  of,  966 
Mercurial  poisoning,  chronic,  614 

causation  of,  614 

morbid  anatomy  of,  616 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  614 

treatment  of,  616 

Merourialism,  614 

Mesenteric   glands,   affection  of,  in  en- 
teric fever,  229 
Metallic  breathing,  881 

—  tinkling,  882 

Metallo-therapentios  in  hysteria,  1111 
Metritis,  868 

—  caasation  of,  868 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  868 

—  symptoms  of,  869 

Meynert,  on  anatomy  of  brain  and  cord, 

912  et  seq. 
Miasm,  as  cause  of  ague,  279 
Michaud  on  vertebral  caries,  974 
Micrococci  in  enteric  fever,  230 
Microsporon  Audouini,  864 

—  furfur,  361 

Migraine  [see  Megrim),  1126 

Migration  of  leucocytes,  26,  38 

Miliaria,  318 

Millstone-grinders'  phthisis,  426 

Miners'  phthisis,  426 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir,  on  glossy  skin,  961 

—  on  hysteria,  1110 
Mitigation  of  oontaginm,  140, 141 
Mitral  valve  disease,  492,  496 

canses  of,  491 

diagnosis  of,  496 

effects  of,  on  heart,  489,  498 

on  organism,  499 

manner  of,  492 

obstructive,  496 

prognosis  of,  607 

—  — regurgitant,  496 

— treatment  of,  608 

Moissonet  on  puncture  of  hydatid  cysts, 

781 
Moist  gangrene,  94 
MoUities  ossium,  906 

causation  of,  906 

definition  of,  906 

■ morbid  anatomy  of,  906 

pathology  of,  906 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  906 

—  —  treatment  of,  906 
Mollascum  contagiosum,  888 

—  —  causation  of,  888 

—  —  description  of,  888 

—  —  treatment  of,  388 

Money,  Angell,  on  choroidal  tnberde,  984 
Monomania,  1171 

—  duration  of,  1172 

—  prognosis  of,  1184 

—  results  of,  1172 

—  treatment  of,  1188 

Montague,  Lady  M.  W.,  on  inoculation  of 
small-pox,  171 
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Moore's  test  for  sugar,  809 
Morbid  growth,  24 

—  —  dysorasia,  primary  in,  99 

secondary  in,  80 

generalisation  of,  26 

innocent,  31 

limitation  of,   to  certain  tissaes, 

28 

local  spread  of,  25 

■ malignant,  31 

• of  cells,  24 

relation    between     infective    and 

specific  febrile  diseases,  S2 
Morbid  growths  {see  Tmnoors),  61 

of  bowels,  686,  698 

-of  brain,  1046 

convolsions  and  spasms  in, 

1061 

headache  in,  1049 

hemianiesthesia  in,  1060 

hemiplegia  in,  1060 

' intellectual    and    emotional 

disorders  in,  1052 

local  aniesthesia  in,  1061 

local  paralyses  in,  1050 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1046 

obstruction    of   the    venous 

sinuses  in,  1062 
symptoms  and  progress   of, 

1049 

treatment  of,  1065 

vertigo  in,  1049 

vomiting  in,  1060 

—  —  of  digestive  organs,  686 

malignant,  687 

morbid  anatomy  of,  687 

• symptoms  and  progress  of, 

691 

treatment  of,  694 

non-malignant,  686 

polypoid,  686 

villous,  686 

of  heart  and  pericardium,  620 

of    kidney    {su    Kidney,    Morbid 

Growths  of),  842 

of  larynx,  448    . 

morbid  anatomy  of,  448 

symptoms  of,  448 

treatment  of,  444 

of  liver,  772 

malignant  and  non-malignant, 

774 

morbid  anatomy  of,  774 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  776 

treatment  of,  778 

■ of  lungs  and  plenne,  445 

malignant  and  non-malignant, 

445 

.  morbid  anatomy  of,  446 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  446 

treatment  of,  448 

of    lymphatics    {see    Lymphatics, 

Morbid  Growths  of),  686 


Morbid  growths  of  mouth,  faooes,  ^,6S 

of  cBsophagns,  684 

of  pancreas,  799 

of  peritoneum,  687,  694 

of  respiratory  organs,  443 

of  skin,  338 

of  spinal  cord,  1046 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1045 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1054 

— treatment  of,  1055 

of  spleen  {see  Spleen,  Tumoon  of), 

682 

of  stomach,  687,  692 

of  supra-renal  capsules,  578 

of  thyroid  body,  666 

of  urinary  bladder,  867 

of  uterus  and  ovaries,  869 

Morbilli  {see  Measles),  156 

Morbus  comitialis  {see  Epilepsy),  1085 

Morphoea  {see  Soleroderma),  275,  333 

Mortification  {see  Gangrene),  43,  92 

Mosquitoes,  346 

Mouth,  affection  of,  in  diphtheria,  211 

—  diseases  of,  617  el  seq. 

—  malignant  tumours  at,  632 

—  syphilitic  disease  of,  632 

—  tubercle  of,  632 

Mozon  on  insular  sclerosis,  1032 
Mucous  degeneration,  85 

—  tubercles  in  syphilis,  256 

—  tumour,  64 

MiiUer,  J.,  on  olassifieation  of  tumoon, 

61 
MiUlerian  duct,  dilatation  ot,  868 
Multiple  embolism,  564 
septic  organisms  in,  665 

—  sclerosis  {see  Sclerosis,  Disseminated), 

1032 
Mumps,  164 

—  causation  of,  154 

—  oomplications  and  sequels  of,  156 

—  definition  of,  164 

—  diagnosis  of,  155 

—  incubation  of,  164 

—  inflammation  of  breast  in,  165 
of  testicle  in,  166 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  155 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  164 

—  treatment  of,  156 

Murchison  on  biliary  acids  in  urine,  757 

—  on  oholesterine  in  urine,  818 

—  on  enteric  fever,  219  et  seq. 

—  on  gout,  cause  of,  894 

—  on  hydatid  cysts,  puncture  of,  781 

—  on  jaundice  from  constipation,  757 

—  on  liver,  functional   disturbance  of, 

756 
physiology  of,  764 

—  on  reabsorption  of  bile,  767.  795 

—  on  relapsing  fever,  197  et  seq. 

—  on  typhus,  188  et  seq. 
Murmur,  arterial,  602 

—  endocardial,  494 
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Mnmnir,  aortio  obetrnotiTe,  496 
regurgitant,  496 

—  hnmic,  501 

—  inorganic,  601 

—  mechanism  of,  494 

—  mitral  obrtmctive,  496 
regurgitant,  496 

—  pre-systolic,  497 

—  polmonic  obstructive,  495 
regurgitant,  496 

—  quality  of,  494 

—  taricaspid  obstmotive,  497 
regurgitant,  497 

—  pericardial,  488 

—  venous,  503 

Muscles,  condition  of,  in  paralysis,  987 

contractility,  )  See  Electricity 

faradic  sensibility,  V     in     Nervous 

irritability,  941      )     Diseases,  966 

nutrition,  987 

reflex  action,  938 

tone,  937 

—  rigidity  of,  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 

1061,  1064 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  1086 

in  hysteria,  1106 

in  lateral  sclerosis,  1014  «t  »eq. 

in  paralysis  agitans,  1040 

in  tetanus,  1114 

Mosonlar  atrophy,  progressive,  1009 

—  —  oaasaiion  of,  lOOO 

—  —  definition  of,  1009 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1009 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1009 

treatment  of,  1011 

—  twnoar,  68 

MoBcolo-spiral  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1140 

treatment  of,  1141 

Myelitis,  993 

—  oaosation  of,  993 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  994 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  996 

—  treatment  of,  998 
Myeloid  tomours,  67 
Myocarditis,  514 

—  causation  of,  614 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  514 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  616 

—  treatment  of,  618 
Myoma,  68 

—  of  ovaries,  869 

—  of  uterus,  869 

symptoms  of,  870 

Myxoedema,  673 

—  causation  of,  678 

—  definition  of,  573 

—  history,  of  673 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  674 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  678 
Myxoma,  64 

—  of  brain  and  cord  (set  Morbid  Orowths 

of  Brain  and  Cord),  1047 

—  cystic,  65 


Myxoma,  enchondromatons,  66 

—  erectile,  66 

—  lipomatous,  55 


NJIMATODA,  gNieral  account  of,  703    . 
Nails,  affection  of,  in  favus,  361 

in  tinea  tonsurans,  348 

Maunyn  on  hamio  murmurs,  501 
Nausea  in  dyspepsia,  742,  747 
Necrosis,  63,  84,  93 

Nephritis,  acute  albuminous,  desquama- 
tive, or  tubal,  837 

—  chronic  interstitial,  884 

—  circumscribed  (see  Suppurative),  836 

—  parenchymatous,  or  tubal,  832 

—  suppurative,  826 

causation  of,  836 

morbid  anatomy  of,  836 

symptoms  of,  827 

treatment  of,  837 

Nerve-anffisthesia,  944 

Nerve-lesions,  central  consequences  of,  966 

reflex  consequences  of,  966 

—  paralysis,  936 

Nerves,  affection  of,  in  leprosy,  276  etuq. 
Nervous  diseases,  ascending  lesions  in,  9m 

collateral  lesions  in,  964 

descending  lesions  in,  964 

influence  of,  over  nutrition,  948 

—  functions  in  health,  23 

—  system,  anatomy  and  physiology  of ,- 

907 

araolmoid  cavity,  907 

arteries,  928 

cerebellum  and  pedttncles,  913  . 

cerebral  hemispheres,  908 

oerebro-spinal  nerves,  917 

convolutions,  910 

dura  mater,  907 

fissures,  909 

T. functions  of,  928 

■  —  ganglia  at  base  of  brain,  912 

_  _ .  —  medulla  oblongata,  916 

i membranes  of  brain  and  cord,907 

pia  mater,  908 

relation  between  different  parts 

of,  919 

spinal  cord,  914 

sub-aiaohnoid  space,  906 

sulci,  909 

sympathetic  system,  927 

veins,  981 

—  ventricles,  908 

diseases  of,  907  el  $eq. 

introduction  to,  907 

pathology  of,  982 

—  amnesia,  957 

-  -  -  —  anasthesia,  941 

— analgesia,  941 

aphasia,  967 

aphemia,  967 

convulsions  and  spasms,  944 
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Nerrons  system,  dysesthesia,  947 

emotional  disturbance,  966 

headache,  955 

— hyperesthesia,  947 

mental  disturbance,  966 

_ nutritive  lesions,  948 

paralysis  and  paresis,  982 

vertigo,  966 

—  tvimoar,  67 

Nettle-rash  (see  Urticaria),  808,  306 
Neuralgia,  1144 

—  anesthesia  in,  1146 

—  causation  of,  1144 

— -  conTulsive  movements  in,  1145 

—  definition  of,  1144 

—  dilatation  of    vessels   in   oonneotion 

with,  1145 

—  epileptiform  (see  Tie  Doolourenx),  1146 

—  in  zona,  819 

—  nutritive  lesions  in,  1146 

—  of  heart  (see  Angina  Pectoris),  634 

—  painful  spots  in,  1146 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1144 

—  treatment  of,  1147 

Neuritis,  optic,  977,  988,  996, 1061 

Neuroma,  57 

Newington  on  enemata,  716 

Niemeyer  on  diffusion  of  tubercle,  81 

Nodes,  syphilitic,  266,  258 

Noli  me  tangere  (see  Lupus),  838 

Noma,  623 

—  causation  of,  623 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  624 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  624 

—  treatment  of,  625 

Nose,  affection  of,  in  diphtheria,  288 

in  glanders,  249 

in  syphilis,  268,  260,  261 

Nommnlated  sputum,  364 
Nutmeg  liver  (see  Congestion  of),  771 
Natrition  of  paralysed  muscles,  987 
Nutritive  lesions  in  nervous  diseases,  948 

of  bones,  960 

of  joints,  960 

of  muscles,  949 

of  rfin,  961 

of  viscera,  968 

in  neuralgia,  1146 

Nystagmus  in  disease  of  cerebellum,  926 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  1086 


OBEBMEIEB  on  contagium  of  relaps- 
ing fever,  138 
Obstruction  of  arteries  (see  Thrombosis 
and  Embolism),  667 

—  ofbowels(seeBowels,Obstractionof),716 

—  of      cerebral    arteries     (see    Cerebral 

Arteries,  Obstruction  of),  1066 

—  of  hepatic  ducts  (see  Hepatic  Ducts, 

Obstruction  of),  790 

—  of   lymphatic  vessels  (see   Lymphatic 

Vessels,  Obstruction  of),  689 


OPT 

Obstructicm  of  oesophagus  (see  (Eacphigos, 
Chronic  Affections  of),  634 

—  of  pancreatic  ducts,  799 

—  of  stomach  (see  Stomach,  Obstrostioii 

of),  713 

—  of  urinary  passages  (see  Urine,  Sup- 

pression of),  864 

—  of  veins  (see  Thrombosis  and  Embo- 

lism), 667 
Ooolnsion  (see  Obstruction) 
Occupation,  as  cause  of  disease,  10 
Ooulo-motor  nerves,  paralysis  d,  1131 

causation  of,  1131 

symptoms  and  diagnosis  of, 

1131 

treatment  of,  1134 

Odontoma,  67 

Odorous  matters  in  urine,  806 

(Edema  (see  Dropsy),  101 

—  of  larynx  (se«  Dropsy  of  Bequratofj 

Organs),  469 

—  of   lungs  (see   Dropsy  of  Bespiratoij 

Organs),  469 
Oertel  on  the  .cause  of  diphtheria,  209,  SIS 
(Esophagus,  anatomical  relations  of,  63S 

—  diseases  of,  633  et  leq. 

—  ehionic  and  obstmctive  afieotioDS  of, 

684 

auscultation  in,  638 

dysphagia  in,  636 

—  obstruction  in,  637 

symptoms  of,  686 

treatment  of,  639 

—  dilatation  of,  636 

—  diphtherial  affection  of,  211 

—  implication  of,  from  without,  626 

—  inflammation  of,  633 

causation  of,  688 

morbid  anatomy  of,  683 

symptoms  of,  634 

—  morbid  growths  of,  634 

—  paralysis  of,  636 

—  spasm  of,  636 

—  ulceration  of,  634 

Offenberg  on  cure  of  hydrophobia,  248 
Oidium  albicans  in  thrush,  621 
Onimus  on  faradism  of  paralysed  mnselei, 

970 
Oophoritis,  868 

—  causation  of,  868 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  866 

—  symptoms  of,  869 
OphthiJmia  in  relapsing  fever,  199 

—  in  small-pox,  176 

—  in  trifacial  palsy,  1186 
Opthalmojplegia,  1029 

—  causation  of,  1029 

—  definition  of,  1029 

—  externa,  1081 

—  interna,  1081 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  1029 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  lOSl 

—  treatment  of,  1032 
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Opisthotonos,  1116 

Optic  neuritis  in  cerebral  tnmoura,  1051 

—  in  encephalitis,  996 

—  in  meningitis,  988 
Ord  on  gout,  895 

—  on  temperature   in   pseodo-hypertro- 

phic  paralTsis,  1044 

—  on  ind^  oaloulos,  820 

-  on  m^rxoedema,  678  et  teq. 
Orfila,  L.,  on  lead  in  system,  612 
Organisation  in  inflammation,  44 
Orthopncea  {see  Dyspnoea),  362 
Osseous  tumour,  67 

Osteo-malacia  {see  Mollities  Ossinm),  905 
Osteoma,  67 

—  compact,  67 

—  ivory,  57 

—  spongy,  57 

Otitis  {see  Inflammation  of  Dora  Mater 

and  Encephalitis),  975,  993 
Ovarian  dropsy  {see  Ovaries,  Cysts  of),  871 
Ovaries,  cysts  of,  871 

caosation  of,  871 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  871 

— symptoms  and  progress  of,  878 

— treatment  of,  874 

—  diseases  of,  868 

—  inflammation  of  {see  Oophoritis),  868 

—  malignant  disease  of,  870 

—  —  —  symptoms  of,  870 
^  myomata  of,  869 
symptoms  of,  870 

—  tubercle  of,  869 

Ovary,  etTects  of  pressure  on,  in  hysteria, 
1104, 1111 

—  hypeiwsthesis  of,  in  hysteria,  1104 
Oxalate  of  lime,  812 

calculi,  820 

Oxyuris  vermioularis  {see  Thread- Worm), 

704 
Ozena,  631 

—  caosation  of,  681 

—  symptoms  of,  631 

—  treatment  of,  681 


'DACHYDEBMIA    {set    Elephantiasis), 
r    886 

Pachymeningitis    {see  Dura  Mater,   In- 
flammation of),  978 

—  cerebral,  974,  977 

—  spinal,  974,  980 

Paget  on  glossy  skin,  356,  951 

—  on  mydoid  tumours,  67 

—  on  recurrent  fibroid  tumours,  67 
Pain  {see  Hyperesthesia),  947 
PalmelUe,  as  cause  of  ague,  281 
Palpation,  866,  485,  642 
Palpitation,  604 

Palsy,  glosso-labio-laryngeal  {see  Oloaso- 
labio-laryngeal  Palsy),  1126 

—  lead    {see    Lead-poisoning,    Chronic), 

608 


Palsy,  shaking,  1088 

—  wasting  {see  Muscular  Atrophy,  Pro- 

gressive), 1009 

{See  also  Paresis  and  Paralysis) 
Pancreas,  abscess  of,  799 

—  calculi  of,  799 

—  cysts  of,  799 

—  diseases  of,  798  et  seq. 

—  ■■--    introduction  to,  798 

—  ducts  of,  dilatation  of,  799 

—  —  obstruction  of,  799 

—  hypenemia  of,  799 

—  inflammation  of,  799 

—  morbid  growths  of,  799 

—  symptoms  of  disease  of,  800 

—  treatment  of  disease  of,  800 
Papula,  meaning  of  term,  292 
Papula,  Willan's  first  order,  293 
Paracentesis  abdominis,  736,  766,  781 

—  thoracis,  421,  466 
Paralysis,  982 

—  acute  ascending  spinal,  causation  of, 

1006 

definition  of,  1006 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1006 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1006 

treatment  of,  1006 

—  agitans,  1088 

—  —  causation  of,  1038 

definition  of,  1038 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1089 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1089 

treatment  of,  1042 

—  bulbar,  pathology  of,  934 

—  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  1056  et  seq. 

—  cerebral,  pathology  of,  932 

—  in  chorea,  1080 

—  condition  of  muscles  in  {see  Muscles, 

Condition  of,  <tc.),  937 

—  in  diphtheria,  214 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  1086  etteq. 

—  essential  {see  Paralysis,  Spinal  Infan- 

tile), 1000 

—  of  fifth  nerve  {see  Fifth  Pair,  Paralysis 

of),  1184 

—  functional,  1141 

—  general,  of  insane  {see  Oeneral  Para- 

lysis), 1176 

—  general  pathology  of,  932 

—  in  hysteria,  1105 

—  infantile  {see  Paralysis,  Spinal  Infan- 

tile), 1000 

—  laryngeal,  467 

involving  arytenoidens,  469 

— crico-arytenoidei  laterales,  469 

crico-arytenoidei  postici,  468 

pnenmogastrics,  468 

recurrent  laryngeals,  467 

superior  laryngeals,  467 

thyro-arytenoidei,  469 

treatment  of,  469 

—  local,  1131 

—  in  megrim,  1126 
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Paralysis  of  musonlo-spiTsl  nerve,  1140 

treatment  of,  1141 

--  of  nerves,  pathology  of,  986 

—  of  ooulo-motor  nerves  {see  Ooolo-Mo- 

tor  Nerves,  Paralysis  of),  1131 

—  of  cesophagus,  686 

—  pathology  of,  982 

—  of  portio  dnra  {see  Portio  Dnra,  Para- 

lysis, of),  1136 

—  pseado-hypertrophio,  1042 

—  —  caasation  of,  1042 
definition  of,  1042 

—  -  morbid  anatomy  of,  1048 
pathology  of,  1045 

—  -  -  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1048 
treatment  of,  1045 

—  spinal,  adult,  1004 
general,  10O7 

—  -J caasation  of  1007 

definition  of,  1007 

morbid  anatomy  of,  10O7 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1007 

treatment  of,  1008 

infantile,  1000 

causation  of,  1001 

definition  of,  1000 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1001 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1001 

—  -       treatment  of,  1008 
pathology  of,  984 

—  of  spinal  nerves  («««  Spinal  Nerves, 

Paralysis  of),  1139 

—  in  tumours  of  brain,  1050 

—  unilateral,  pathology  of,  983 
Paraplegia  in  alcoholic  poisoning,  607 

—  in  hysteria,  1105 

—  -  pathology  of,  984 

{tee  aUo  various  diseases  of  Spinal 

Cord) 
Parasites  as  causes  of  disease,  16 
Parasitic  affections  of  brain,  1048  et  $eq. 
of  digestive  organs   {see  different 

worms),  696  et  seq. 

of  heart,  622 

of  kidney,  844 

of  liver,  778 

of  respiratory  organs  (see  Longs, 

Hydatids  of),  448 

of  skin,  340  el  teq. 

Paresis  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  103S 

—  pathology  of,  982 

Parkes  on  blood  in  purpura,  600 
-  on  cause  of  ague,  280 

—  on  dysentery,  668 

—  on  fever,  109 

—  on   area   in   urine   in   enteric   fever, 

108 
Parotitis  {see  Momps),  164 
Parovarian  cysts,  871 
Passive  congestion,  100 
Pasteur  on  bacillus  anthracis,  140 
-  on  chicken  cholera,  140,  141 

—  on  mitigation  of  contagia,  140, 141 


PSB 

Patellar-tendon  reflex,  937 
Pathology,  definition  of,  3 

—  general.  Part  I.,  1  et  seq. 

—  special.  Part  11.,  131  et  teq. 
Pavy  on  diabetes,  868 
Peacock  on  cyanosis,  587 

—  on  intussusception,  725 

—  on  malformation  of  heart,  639 

—  on  measurement  of  orifices  of  heart,  476 

—  on  prognosis  of  cardiac  derangementi, 

607 
Pectoriloqay,  879,  388,  884 
Pediculns,  capitis,  340 

—  pubis,  341 

—  tabesoentinm,  341 

—  vestimenti,  341 

Pellizzari  on  bacillus  of  leprosy,  37S 
Pelvic  connective  tissue,  diseases  of,  874 

—  organs,  diseases  of,  866  et  teq. 

—  }>eritoaeiim,  diseases  of,  874 
Pemphigus  {see  Herpes),  318,  321 

—  acute,  822 

—  causation  of,  822 

—  chronic,  822 

—  description  of,  321 

—  foUaoeous,  322 

—  gangrsnosns  {tee  Bnpia),  8S3 

—  infantilis,  882 

—  solitarios,  822 

—  treatment  of,  823 

—  vulgaris,  322 
PenioiUium  in  urine,  819 
Pentastoma  denticnlatum,  844 
Percussion,  871,  486 

—  abdominal,  644 

—  abnormal,  878 

bruit  de  pot  ffili,  376 

dulness,  373 

resistance,  876 

resonance,  374 

—  —  tympanitic  resonance,  S74 

—  normal,  372 

dulness,  373 

resonance,  372 

Pereira,  on  removal  of  lead  by  akin,  613 

etseq. 
Perforating  uloer  of  foot,  963 
Periarteritis,  689 

—  causation  of,  539 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  539 

—  symptoms  of,  539 
Pericardial  adhesion,  488 

consequence  of,  488 

diagnosis  of,  488 

—  affections,  486 

—  effusion,  486 

consequence  of,  487 

diagnosis  of,  487 

—  friction,  488 

—  roughness,  487 

diagnosis  of,  488 

Pericarditis,  609 

—  causation  of,  509 
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Pericarditis,  morbid  anatomy  of,  610 

—  sappurative,  511  et  seq. 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  613 

—  treatment  of,  518 
Pericardiom,  dropsy  of,  486,  529 

—  hemorrhage  into,  627 

—  inflammation  of  (tee  Ferioarditis),  609 

—  malignant  disease  of,  520 

—  syphilitic  disease  of,  520 

—  tnberole  of,  520 
Perihepatitis,  770 
Periproctitis,  668,  666 

—  causation  of,  666 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  666 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  667 

—  -  treatment  of,  667 
Peritoneom,  colloid  cancer  of,  688 

—  dropsy  of  (see  Ascites),  788 

—  encephaloid  cancer  of,  689 

—  inflammation  of  {see  Peritonitia),  674 

—  lymphadenoma  of,  690 

—  malignant  disease  of  (symptoms),  693 
treatment  of,  694 

—  sarcoma  of,  690 

—  soirrhns  of,  687 

—  tubercle  of,  682 

morbid  anatomy  of,  688 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  684 

treatment  of,  686 

Peritonitis,  674 

—  acate,  676 

—  adhesive,  679 

—  causation  of,  674 

—  diagnosis  of,  680 

—  in  enteric  fever,  226 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  674 

—  perforative,  678 

—  pnerperal,  678 

—  Bopporative,  675 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  676 

—  treatment  of,  680 
Perityphlitis  {see  Typhlitis),  663 
Pernicious  aniemia,  693,  595 
Personal  peculiarities  as  causes  of  dis- 
ease, 9 

Pertassis  {see  Hooping-congh),  160 
Pestilentia  {see  Plague),  194 
Petechiie,  meaning  of  term,  292 
Peter  on  inoculation  of  diphtheria,  209 
Petit  mal  (see  Epilepsy),  1088 
Pettenkofer  on  causes  of  cholera,  234 
- —  on  detection  of  biliary  acids,  816 
Payer's  glands,  affection  of,  in  cholera,  242 

in  enteric  fever,  228 

in  phthisis,  682 

Pharynx,  abscess  -behind  {see  Betro-pha- 

ryngeal  Abscess),  630 
PhlebiUs,  666 

—  causation  of,  666 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  555 

—  symptoms  of,  556 
Phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  661 

—  treatment  of,  562 


Phosphate  of  lime,  811 

calculi,  820 

Phthiriasis,  340 

—  causation  and  description  of,  340 

—  treatment  of,  341 
Phthisis,  abdominal,  682 

—  chronic  pneumonic,  480 

—  fibroid  {see  Cirrhosis  of  Lungs),  422 

—  laryngeal,  893 

{See  also  Bespiratory  Organs,  Tubercle 
of),  427 

—  miners',  millstone-grinders',  colliers', 

flax-dressers',  &c.,  426 

—  pulmonary    {see  Bespiratory  Organs, 

Tubercle  of),  427 
Physaliphores,  69 

Physiological  processes  in  disease,  23 
in  health,  18 

—  tissnes,  19 

Pia  mater,  inflammation  of  {see  Menin- 
gitis), 982 

—  —  tubercle  of  {see  Meningitis),  982 
Piotonum    oolioa    {see    Lead-poisoning, 

Chronic),  608 
Pigmentary  degeneration,  89 
Pimple,  meaning  of  term,  292 
Pined  on  madness,  1151 
Piorry  on  hydatid  thrill,  779 
Pityriasis,  808,  304 

—  rubra,  808,  310 

description  of,  810 

treatment  of,  810 

—  simplex,  304 

—  versicolor  {see  Tinea  Versicolor),  351 
PUtgue,  194 

—  causation  of,  194 

—  definition  of,  194 

—  duration  of,  195 

—  history  of,  194 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  196 

—  mortality  of,  196 

I  —  resemblance  of,  to  typhus,  196 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  196 

—  treatment  of,  196 
Plastic  bronchitis,  400 

—  sputum,  865 

Pleura,  air  in  (see  Pneumothorax)  466 
I  —  anatomical  relations  of,  369 

—  dropsy  of  (see  Hydrothorax),  460 
detection  of,  888 

—  inflammation  of  {see  Pleurisy),  413 

—  morbid  growths  of,  446 

—  tubercle    of,    481    (see    Bespiratory 

Organs,  Tubercle  of),  427 
Pleurisy,  413 

—  causation  of,  413 

—  causes  of  death  in,  419 

—  invasion  of,  417 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  418 

—  suppurative,  415,  419 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  417 

—  treatment  of,  421 
Pleuritis  {see  Pleurisy),  418 
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PleoioBthotonos,  1118 

Plica  PoloniM,  841 

Plombism  (see  Lead-poiaoning,  Chionie), 

608 
Pneumonia,  408 

—  catarrhal,  404 

—  causation  of,  408 

—  causes  of  death  in,  408 

—  chronic  {tee  Cirrhosis),  433 

—  complications  of,  407 

—  croupous,  404 

—  idiopathic,  407 

—  lobar,  404,  407 

—  lobular,  406,  411 

{See  alto  Diphtheria),  317 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  404 

—  -  mortality  of,  411 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  407 

—  treatment  of,  413 
Pneumothorax,  466 

—  causation  of,  466 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  466 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  466 

—  treatment  of,  466 
Podagra  {tee  Oout),  887 
Poland  on  tetanus,  1114  et  seq. 
Poliomyelitis,  acute  anterior(<«eParalyii8, 

Spinal,  Adult),  1004 

(tee  Paralysis,  Spinal,  Infantile), 

1000 

—  chronic  anterior(<ee  Mnsonlar  Atrophy, 

Progressive),  1009 

—  Eub-acute     anterior    {tee    Paralysis, 

Spinal,  General),  1007 
Pompholyz  (see  Pemphigus),  818 
Poore  on  writer's  cramp,  1148 
Porrigo  deoalvans  (see  Alopecia  Areata), 

853 
favosa  (see  Tinea  Favosa),  349 

—  larvalis  (see  Impetigo),  817 

—  Inpinosa  (see  Tinea  Favosa),  849 

—  scutulata  (see  Tinea  Tonsurans),  347 
Portio  dura,  paralysis  of,  1186 
causation  of,  1136 

contraction   of   mnsoles    after, 

1189 

double,  1188 

epiphora  in,  1137 

■  —  pain  in  connection  with,  1187 

paralysis  of  soft  palate  in,  1188 

symptoms  '<and    diagnosis    of, 

1136 

treatment  of,  1139 

Post-hemiplegio  chorea,  1014 
Priecordial  growths,  diagnosis  of,  488 
Predisposing  causes,  7,  8 
Presystolic  murmur,  497 
Previous  disease,  as  cause  of  disease,  10 
Priapism  in  lenoocythnmia,  593 

—  in    myelitis   and   spinal  meningitis, 

990,997 
Privation  as  cause  of  disease,  10 
Prognosis  (see  different  diseases) 


Progressive  muscular  atrojAy  {tee  Mus- 
cular Atrophy,  ProgressiTe),  1009 

—  pernicious  anemia,  593,  59S 
Prophylactic  treatment,  1^ 

of  fevers,  144 

Prophylaxis,  138 

Protoplasm  in  disease,  24  et  teq. 

—  in  health,  18 

—  vital  properties  of,  21 
Prout  on  chyluria,  853,  863 

on  the  treatment  of  gall-stones,  790 

Proximate  causes,  7 
Prurigo,  866 

—  description  of,  356 

—  treatment  of,  357 

(See  alto  Phthiriasis,  8Wf 
Psammoma,  68 

Pseudo-hypertrophio  paralysia   (tee   Pa- 
ralysis, Pseudo-hypertropluc),  104S 
Psoriasis,  308 

—  oausation  of,  308 

—  description  of,  808 

—  diffusa,  309 

—  guttata,  309 

—  inveterata,  310 

—  lepra  alphoides  (alphos),  309 
gyrata,  809 

vulgaris,  809 

—  treatment  of,  310 

Puerperal  fever  (see  Pyaemia,  PerHonitia, 

and  Scarlet  Fever) 
Puerperal  insanity,  1183 
Pulex  penetrans,  346 
Pulmonary  apoplexy  (see  Hemorrhage  of 

Bespiratoty  Organs),  468 

—  collapse,  461 

causation  and  morbid  anatamy  of, 

461 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  4^ 

treatment  of,  463 

varieties  of,  461 

—  dropsy,  103,  469 

—  phUiisis  (see  Bespiratory  Organs,  To- 

berde  of),  437 

—  tubercle,  427 

Pulmonic  valve  disease,  492,  496 

causes  of,  491 

—  diagnosis  of,  496 

effects  of,  on  heart,  493 

manner  of,  493 

prognopis  of,  607 

treatment  of,  608 

Pulsation,  cardiac,  in  heart-diseaae,  491b 
491,508 

—  hepatic  in  heart-diseaae,  600 
Pulse,  481 

—  trace,  483  et  teq. 

—  varieties  of,  in  health,  483 

in  heart-disease,  498  tt  ttq. 

in  aortic  valve  disease,  i9i 

as  to  force,  60S 

as  to  frequency,  603 

in  mitral  valve  disease,  499 
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Pake,  varieties  of,  as  to  rhythm,  604 
Puiptua,  598 

—  eaasation  of,  699 

—  definition  of,  698 

—  hemorrhagic,  600 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  600 

—  simplex,  600 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  596 

—  treatment  of,  600 

—  ortioans,  305 
Porring  tremor,  485,  496 
PnB,41 

Pnstnlffl,  WiUan's  fifth  order,  294 
Pnstnles,  meaning  of  term,  294 
Pyemia,  264 

—  baoteiia  in  blood  in,  266 

—  blood,  condition  of,  in,  266 

—  bone  and  joint  a&eotion  in,  266 

—  brain  affection  in,  266 

—  cansation  of,  264 

—  definition  of,  264 

—  diagnosis  of,  271 

—  embolism  and  thrombosis  in,  267 

—  heart,  affection  of,  in,  266 

—  kidney,  affection  of,  in,  266 

—  liver,  affection  of,  in,  266 

—  lungs,  affection  of,  in,  265 

—  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  of,  266 

—  mortality  of,  271 

—  spleen,  affection  of,  in,  266 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  269 

—  treatment  of,  272 
Pyelitis,  823 

—  oansation  of,  828 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  828 

—  suppurative,  824,  826 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  824 

—  treatment  of,  826 
Pyine,  41 
I^rosis,  748 


QUAIN,  B.,  on  hypertrophy  of  heart  in 
renal  disease,  821 
Quartan  ague,  284 
Qmnine  in  ague,  289 
Quinsy,  acute,  627 

causation  of,  627 

m<M:bid  anatomy  of,  628 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  628 

treatment  of,  629 

—  chronic,  630 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  630 

treatment  of,  630 

Qaotidian  ague,  284 


E ABIES  {see  Hydrophobia),  246 
Bachitis  {see  Rickets),  897 
Badoliffe,  N.,  on  oerebro-spinal  fever,  205 

—  on  cholera,  236 

BAiney  on  calcareous  deposit,  92 

—  on  emphysema,  456 


Biles,  885 

Banke  on  heat  of  body,  105 

Bansom  on  thread-worms,  703 

Bash  (exanthema),  292 

Bayer  on  diabetes  insipidus,  864 

Becamier    on    hemiplegia    in   cerebral 

softening,  1068 
Bectum,  ulceration  of  (see  Periproctitis), 

666 
Becurrent  fibroid  tumours,  67 
Bed  hepatisation  of  long,  406  et  $eq. 

—  induration  of  lung,  425 
BedupUcation    of  heart's    sounds,    605, 

822 
Beflex  action  in  paralysed  muscles,  988 
Belapsing  fever,  196 

abortion  in,  199 

causation  of,  196    ■ 

causes  of  death  in,  199 

convalescence,  protracted  in,  199 

definition  of,  196 

history  of,  196 

incubation  of,  197 

morbid  anatomy  of,  199 

—  —  mortality  in,  198 
sequels  of,  199 

spirillum  in  blood  in,  188 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  197 

treatment  of,  199 

Bemedial  treatment  {see  Therapeutical), 

126 
Bemittent  fever  (see  Agae),  279,  286 
Benal  calculi  or  concretions,  819,  846 

—  dropsy,  102 

—  diseases  (see   Kidneys,  Diseases  of), 

800  et  sej. 

Bepair,  44 

Beproductire  organs,  affection  of,  in  hys- 
teria, 1107 

Besonance,  372,  374 

Bespiration,  pathology  of,  361 

—  dyspnoea,  362 

Bespiratory  organs,  diseases  of,  368  e( 
seg. 

in  glanders,  249 

in  leprosy,  276,  279 

in  pyasmia,  265 

tubercle  of,  427 

causation  of,  427 

causes  of  death  in,  439 

morbid  anatomy  of,  428 

morbid   anatomy  of  cheesy  or 

yellow,  429 

morbid  anatomy  of  grey  or  mi- 
liary, 428 

morbid   anatomy  of  laryngeal, 

389  et  seq.,  428 

morbid  anatomy  of  pleural,  431 

morbid  anatomy  of  pulmonary, 

428 

symptoms  and  progress,  431 

symptoms  and  progress  of  acute 

phthisis,  438 
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Bespiratory  organs,  symptoms  and  pro- 
gresB  of  chronic  phthisis,  438 

— symptoms  and  progress  of  pleu- 
ral tubercle,  439 

treatment  of,  489 

Betina,  amemia  of,  in  epilepsy,  1094 

—  in  leacocythiemia,  593 

Betinal  hemorrhage  in  renal  disease,  832 
Betro-pharyngeal  abscess,  630 

causation  of,  680 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  630 

treatment  of,  681 

Beynolds,  B.,  on  epilepsy,  1085  et  sag. 

on  hysterical  paralysis,  1111 

Bheumatio  fever  {see  Bhenmatism),  876 

—  nodules,  877,  880 
Rheumatism,  876 

—  causation  of,  876 

—  chorea  in  relation  with,  1077 

—  oomplications  of,  880 

—  definition  of,  876 

—  deltoid     {see    Deltoid   Bhenmatism), 

1140 

—  heart-disease  in,  880 

—  lumbago,  878 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  876 

—  pathology  of,  882 

—  scarlet  fever  in  relation  with,  169 

—  sciatica,  878 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  878 

—  torticollis,  878 

—  treatment  of,  888 
Bheumatoid  arthritis,  886 

causation  of,  886 

definition  of,  886 

morbid  anatomy  of,  886 

pathology  of,  887 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  886 

treatment  of,  887 

Bhonchus,  386 

Bhythmical  movements,  1118 

treatment  of,  1114 

—  tremors  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  1084 

in  lateral  sclerosis,  1014  et  Mj. 

in  mercnrialism,  614 

in  paralysis  agitans,  1089 

Biohardson  on  tetanas,  1117 
Biclcets,  897 

—  causation  of,  897 
' —  definition  of,  897 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  897  • 

—  pathology  of,  897 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  901 

—  treatment  of,  908 

—  acute,  908 

causation,  908 

definition,  90S 

morbid  anatomy,  904 

symptoms  and  progress,  904 

treatment,  905 

Bicord  on  syphilis,  361 
Bigidity,  muscular,  in  lateral  sclerosis, 
1014  et  seq. 


SAN 

Bigidity,  mnsoolar,  in  paralysis  agittas, 
1040 

(See  also  varions  other  affeetkos  U 
the  Cord  and  Brain) 
Bigors,  109 

(See  also  Agne  and  other  febrile  and 
inflammatory  disorders) 
Billiei  and  Barthez  on  rickets,  903 
Bindfleisch  on  carcinoma,  69 

—  on  epithelioma,  74 

—  on  lardaceoas  liver,  784 

—  on  mollities  ossium,  906 

—  on  proud  flesh,  46 

—  on  tubercle,  77 

Bingworm  {see  Tinea  Tonsurans),  847 
Bisus  sardonicuB   in   spinal  meningitis, 
989 

in  tetanoB,  1116 

Boberts,  W.,  on  alkalinity  of  mine,  801 

—  on  chyluria,  863 

—  on  diabetes  insipidus,  864 

—  on  phosphates  in  urine,  811 

—  on  suppression  of  urine,  866 

—  on  uric  acid  calculi,  849 

Boe,  H.,  on  treatment  of  hooping  eoo^ 

168 
Boger  on  chorea,  1077 

—  on  rickets,  903 
Bokitanski  on  dysentery,  659 

—  on  malignant  jaundioie,  796 
Boseola  (see  Erythema),  808,  306 

—  epidemic  {see  Epidemic  Boseola),  160 
BOtheln  (see  Epidemic  Boseola),  160 
Bound  worms,  702 

oonunon,  description  ol,  70S 

symptoms  of,  704 

treatment  of,  704    ■  - 

Bnbeola    {see    Epidemic    Boseola    and 

Measles),  166,  160 
Bnpia,  823 

—  causation  and  description  of,  833 

—  escharotica,  323 

—  prominens,  838 

—  simplex,  333 

—  treatment  of,  334 

Bnpture  of  heart  (see  Heart,  Bnptnie  oQ, 
637 

ST.    VrrUS'S   dance    («««   Cban^, 
1077 
Salicylates  in  enteric  fever,  231 

—  in  rheumatism,  883 

Salisbury  on  pahnelUe  as  oanse  ol  igoe, 
281 

Salivary  glands,  affection  of,  in  mnmpit 
154 

Salter,  Hyde,  on  asthma,  470  el  lej. 

Sanderson,  Burdon,  on  cholera  (experi- 
mental production  of),  236 

—  on  oontaginm,  188 

—  on  febrile  process,  107 

—  on  localisation  of  functions  ot  brain, 

924 
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Sanderson,  Boidon,  on  lymphatic  tisaae, 
63,78 

—  on  septic  organisms  in  inflammation, 

48 

—  on  tnbercle,  78 

—  on  pnlse-traoe,  482 

—  on  septiceemia,  142 

—  on  tubercle  (experimental  prodnotion 

of),  81 
Sanguineous  apoplexy,  1066 
Sanies,  42 
Saroiua  ventrionli,  692,  714,  743 

—  in  urine,  819 

Sarcoma  {see  aho  Morbid  Orowtbs),  66 

—  cysto-,  65 

—  glio-,  65 

—  large-cell,  67 

—  lipomatous,  66 
■ —  melanoid,  67 

—  myxo-,  66 

—  osteo-,  66 

—  round-cell,  66 

—  spindle-cell,  66 

Savage,  G.  H.,  on  insanity  in  Oraves's 

disease,  633 
Scab,  meaning  of  term,  295 
Scabies,  842 

—  aoarus  in,  842 

—  burrows  or  cuniouli  in,  342 

—  causation  and  description  of,  842 

—  Norvegica,  844 

—  treatment  of,  344 
Scales,  meaning  of  term,  294 
Scarlatina  (see  Scarlet  Fever),  162 
Scarlet  fever,  162 

—  albuminuria,  in,  169 

—  anginosa,  167 

—  causation  of,  162 

—  complications  and  seqneUe  of,  168 

—  definition  of,  162 

—  dropsy  in,  169 

—  history  of,  162 

—  incubation  of,  168 

—  latent,  167 

—  malignant,  167 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  169 

—  puerperal    fever,    relation    of,   with, 

168 

—  rheumatism  in,  169 

—  simple,  167 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  163 

—  treatment  of,  170 

Schiff  on  cause  of  diabetes,  861 
Schmidt's  saline  solution  for  injection  in 

cholera,  245 
Sohunck  on  colouring  matter  in  urine, 

808 
Sciatica,  878,  1147 

Scirrhus  (see  also  Morbid  Growth),  70 
Soleriasis  {see  Scleroderma),  333 
Sderoderma,  883 

—  causation  and  description  of,  388 

—  treatment  of,  886 


8EB 

Scleroderma,  varieties  of,  834 
Scleroma  {see  Scleroderma),  334 
Sclerose    en    plaques    diss^minSes    {see 
Disseminated  Sclerosis),  1082 

—  lat^rale  amyotropbique  (see  Sclerosis 

Lateral),  1012, 1017 
Sclerosis  ^of  nerve-centres),  999 

—  disseminated,  1082 

apoplectiform  attacks  in,  1087 

causation  of,  1082 

contraction  of  limbs  in,  1026 

definition  of,  1032 

expression  in,  1036 

eye-aflection  in,  1036 

mental  condition  in,  1036 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1032 

paresis  in,  1085 

rhythmical  tremors  in,  1084 

speech,  a&ection  of,  in,  1036 

stages  of,  1037 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1038 

treatment  of,  1088 

vertigo  in,  1086 

—  lateral,  1012 

causation  of,  1012 

definition  of,  1012 

idiopathic,  1016 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1012 

secondary,  1014 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1013 

treatment  of,  1018 

varieties  of,  1014 

—  pathology  of,  999 
Solerostoma  duodenale,  706 
Scolex  of  tape  worms,  696  et  teq. 
Scorbutus,  (see  Scurvy),  601 
Scrivener's  palsy  (see  Writer's  Cramp), 

1141 
Scrofula  (see  Tubercle  of  Lymphatic8),586 
Scurf,  meaning  of  term,  294 
Scurvy,  601 

—  causation  of,  601 

—  definition  of,  601 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  602 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  601 

—  treatment  of,  602 
Seat-worm  (see  Thread- worm),  704 
Sebaceous  tumours  (see  Acne),  826 
Sedgwick,  W.,  on  variations  of  urine  in 

intestinal  obstruction,  729 
Seidel  on  galvanism  in  diabetes  insipidus, 

864 
Senator  on  urine  in  tetanus,  1116 
Septic  infection,  144 

—  organisms  in  inflammation,  48 
in  pytemia,  268 

in  septicemia,  141 

in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  666 

—  poisoning,  141 
Septictemia,  141 

(See  also  Pyiemia,  264) 
Serous   membranes,  affection  of,  in  py- 
emia, 265 
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Sex,  aa  cause  of  disease,  9 

Shaking  palsy   (tee  Paralysis  A^^itaiis), 

1038 
Sheep-pox,  contagion  of,  188 
Shingles  {see  Herpes),  819 
Sibson  on  cardiac  mnrmnr,  502 

—  on  reduplication  of  heart's  sounds  in 

renal  disease,  822 
Siok-headaohe  (see  Megrim),  1135 
Sight,  affection  of,  in  megrim,  1126 
Simon,  J.,  on  cancerous  dysorasia,  39 

on  cysts  of  kidney,  886 

Simon,  M.  J.,  on  tetany,  1119 
Skin,  diseases  of,  291  el  seq. 

in  syphilis,  264, 256,  260  ' 

Skoda  on  bronchophony,  883 

—  on  consonance,  380 

—  on  detection  of  cavities,  888 

—  on  tubular  sounds,  380 
Small-pox,  171 

—  causation  of,  171 

—  complications  of,  175 

—  confluent,  178, 177 

—  definition  of,  171 

—  discrete,  173,  176 

—  history  of,  171 

—  incubation  of,  172 

—  inocolation  of,  171, 179 
on  cattle,  180 

—  malignant,  177 

—  modified  (varioloid),  177 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  178 

—  mortality  of,  177 

—  in  pregnancy,  178 

—  secondary  fever  in,  174 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  172 

—  treatment  of,  179 

Smith,    E.,    on   mortality    of    hooping 

cough,  153 
Snow  on  cause  of  cholera,  235 
Softening  of   brain   (see  Obstruction  of 

Cerebral  Arteries),  1066 
Solitary  glands,  affection  of,  in  cholera, 

242 

in  enteric  fever,  228 

Southey  on  treatment  of  anasarca,  889 
Spasm,  921 

—  of  bronchial  tabes  (see  Asthma),  470 

—  of  larynx  and  trachea,  469 
treatment  of,  470 

—  of  oesophagus,  636 

Spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  (sec  Sclerosis, 
Lateral),  1012, 1016 

—  tabes  dorsalis  (see  Sclerosis,  Lateral), 

1012,  1016 

—  wry -neck  (*ee  Wry -neck),  1142 
Spasms,  local  functional,  1141 

(See  also  CJonvulsions) 
Specialised  tissues,  20 
Specific  causes  of  fevers,  138 

—  fevers,  132  et  seq. 

Speech,  defect  of,  in  chorea,  1079 
in  disseminated  sclerosis,  1086 
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Speech,  defect  of,  in  glosao-labio-Iaryn- 

geal  palsy,  1027 
in  tabes  dcnaUs,  1024 

—  functional  affections  of,  963 

—  paralytic  affections  of,  967 

pathology  of,  957 

Sphygmograph,  482 

^nna  bifida  (see  Hydrorrhachis),  1078 
^inal  cord,  affection  of,  in  syphilis,  259 

—  annsthesia,  948 

—  dropsy  (see  Hydrorrhachis),  1071  et  seq. 

—  epilepsy,  936,  940 

in  disseminated  sclerosis,  1036 

—  hemorrhage,  1066,  1059 

causation  of,  1056 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1069 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  1065 

treatment  of,  1065 

-  irritation,  1118 

—  morbid  growths,  1045 

—  nerves,  paralysis  of,  1139 
causation  of,  1139 

symptoms    and    diagnosis    of, 

1189 
treatment  of,  1141 

—  paralysis  (see  Paraplegia),  934 
acute  ascending,  1005 

adult  (see  Paralysis,  Spinal,  Adnh), 

1004 
general    (see     Paralysis,     Spinal, 

General),  1007 
infantile    (see    Paralysis,     S|ttnal, 

Infantile),  1000 
spasmodic  (see  Scleroeis,  Lateral], 

1012 
Spine,  affection  of,  in  hysteria,  1118 
Spirilla  in  blood  in  relapsing  fever,  138 
Spirometer,  871 
Splashing  sound,  887 
Spleen,  in  ague,  287,  288 

—  atrophy  of,  583 

—  congestion  of,  579 

—  ■  —  causation  of,  579 
morbid  anatomy  of,  579 

— symptoms  and  progress  of,  679 

treatment  of,  580 

—  cysts  of,  683 

—  diseases  of,  679  et  seq. 

—  hydatids  of,  683 

—  hypertrophy  of,  580 
causation  of,  580 

in  enteric  fever,  229 

—  —  morbid  anatomy  of,  580 

in  relapsing  fever,  199 

in  rickets,  901 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  580 

treatment  of,  581 

—  inflammation  of,  581 

causation  of,  581 

morbid  anatomy  of,  581 

symptoms  of,  682 

treatment  of,  682 

—  lardaceoos  degeneration  of,  684 
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Spleen,  morbid  anatomy  of,  684 

symptoms  ol,  684 

treatment  of,  684 

—  tnberole  of,  682 

—  tomonrs  of,  682 
symptoms  of,  683 

Splenic  fever,  baoilli  in  blood  in,  188, 139 
mitigation  of,  140, 141 

—  lenoocythsmia,  690 

Spread  of  epidemic  and  endemio  diseases, 

133 
Sputa  {see  Expectoration),  364 
Squamse,  meaning  of  term,  294 

—  Willan's  second  order,  295 

,  Squinting  in  ocalo-motor   paralysis  {see 
also  Meningitis,  Tabes  Dorsalis,  and 
other  nervous  diseases),  1181 
Squire,  W.,  on  latency  of  influenia,  147 

—  B.,  on  pedionli,  341 

Stadeler  on  bile  and  blood  pigment,  90 

Stammering,  968 

Startin,  James,  on  treatment  of  lapns, 

829,  330 
Status  epilepticns,  1091 
Stearrhoea,  324 

—  causation  and  description  of,  324 

—  treatment  of,  327 
Stertor,  1062 
Stethoscope,  377 

Stigma,  meaning  of  term,  292 
Stokes  on  treatment  of  bronchitis,  402 
Stomach,  intestines  and  peritoneum,  dis- 
eases of,  640 

—  anatomical  relations,  640 

—  cirrhosis  of,  681 

morbid  anatomy  of,  681 

symptoms  of,  682 

—  degenerative  affections  of,  718 

—  hemorrhage    from    {see    Hemorrhage 

from  Stomach  and  Bowels),  736 

—  inflammation  of  {see  Oastritis),  646 

—  malignant  disease  of,  687 

colloid,  688 

enoephaloid,  688 

lymphadenoma,  689 

sarcoma,  689 

—  -  scirrhns,  687 
symptoms  of,  692 

—  —  treatment  of,  694 

—  obstruction  of,  713 

causation  of,  713 

morbid  anatomy  of,  718 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  714 

treatment  of,  715 

—  ulceration  of,  664 

causation  of,  654 

hemorrhage  in,  657 

—    morbid  anatomy  of,  656 

perforation  in,  667 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  666 

—  —  treatment  of,  667 

Stomatitis    gangrtenosa   {see  Noma  and 
Gangrene  of  Fauces),  603,  604 


Stomatitis,  ulcerative,  623 
causation  of,  623 

—  —  morbid  anatomy  of,  623 

—  —  symptoms  and  progress  of,  623 
treatment  of,  623 

Stone,  H.  W.,  on  mgophony,  384 

Stones  (see  Calculi) 

Strangulation,  internal,  of  bowels,  721 

—  causation  of,  721 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  721 

—  symptoms  of,  722 

—  treatment  of,  730 

Striclcer  on  capillary  vessels  in  inflam- 
mation, 89 
Stricture  of  bowels,  717 

—  causation  of,  717 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  717 

—  results  of,  718 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  718 

—  treatment  of,  730 

—  of  (esophagus,  634  et  seq. 
Stridnlons  laryngitis,  392  et  sej. 
Strophulus  (see  Eczema),  318 

—  albidns,  826 

Struthers  on  olfactory  nerves,  918 

Stnrge,  Dr.  A.,  on  ophthalmoplegia,  1030 

Snbsnltus  tendinom,  946 

Snccnssion,  387 

Saohard  on  bacillus  of  leprosy,  276 

Sudamina,  318 

Sugar  in  urine,  809 

tests  for  (see  also  Diabetes),  809 

Sunstroke,  1121,  1123 
' —  causation  of,  1128 

—  definition  of,  1128 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  1124 

—  pathology  of,  1124 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1124 

-  treatment  of,  1125 
Superficial  reflexes,  938 
Suppression  of  urine   {see  Urine,  Sup- 
pression of),  864 

in  cholera,  238 

in  enteritis,  658,  729 

in  hysteria,  1106 

Suppuration,  41 

Supra-renal    capsules,  diseases   of,  676 

etseq. 

morbid  growths  of,  578 

tnbercle  of  (see  Addison's  Disease), 

676 
Sutton  on  cholera  stools,  289 
Sycosis  {see  Acne),  326 

—  (see  Impetigo),  817 

--  (see  Tinea  Tonsurans),  348 
Sydenham  on  dysentery,  667 

—  on  epidemic  oonstitntion,  12 

-  on  gout,  896 

—  -  on  treatment  of  chorea,  1083 
Sympathetic  system,  influence  of,  over 

morbid  processes,  948 
Syncope,  116, 117,  629 

—  causation  of,  629 

4k 
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Syncope,  lymptomg  of,  117 

-  treatment  of,  529 
SyphiUs,  251 

—  oangation  of,  251 

—  definition  of,  251 

—  history  of,  261 
incnbation  of,  263 

—  inherited,  260 

abortion  in  connection  with,  260 

affection  of  teeth  in,  261 

keratitis  in,  261 

-  inoculation  of,  253,  262 

—  morbid   anatomy  and  pathology  of, 

261 

—  primary  symptoms  of,  263 

^ —  Hontenan  chancre,  263 

lymphatic  glands,  affection  of, 

253 

—  protection  afforded  by  one  attack,  262 

—  secondary  symptoms  of,  264 

corona  veneris,  265 

eruptive  stage,  264 

erythema  circinatum,  254 

eye-affection,  256 

mucoQS  tubercles,  265 

nodes,  266 

psoriasis,  264 

pustules,  264 

—  roseola,  264 

tubercles,  254 

vesicles  and  blebs,  254 

—  seqnel«9  of,  259 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  263 

—  tertiary  symptoms  of,  256 

gommata,  256 

of  locomotor  organs,  268 

of  mucous  membranes,  267 

of  skin,  256 

of  viscera,  258 

—  transmission  of,  from  parent  to  chil- 

dren, 262 

—  treatment  of,  262 
Syphilitic  disease  of  arteries,  540 

—  —  of   brain    and    cord    (see    Morbid 

Growths  of  Brain  and  Cord),  1046 

etseq. 

of  heart,  620 

of  kidney,  842 

of  larynx,  389  et  seq.,  441 

of  liver,  773 

morbid  anatomy  of,  773 

■ symptoms  of,  773 

treatment  of,  774 

of  mouth,  fauces,  &c.,  632 

of  respiratory  organs,  441 

morbid  anatomy  of,  441 

symptoms  of,  443 

—  treatment  of,  443 

of  testes,  259 


pABES  DORSALIS,  1018 
L      —   -  -  causation  of,  1019 
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Tabes  dorsalis,  definition  of,  1018 

morbid  anatomy  of,  1019 

spasmodic  (see  Sclerosis,  lateral), 

1012,  1015 
symptoms  and  progress  of,  1019 

—  —  treatment  of,  1026 
Tache  cfer^brale,  977,  988 

Tnnia  echinococcos,  description  of,  700 

—  mediocaneUata,  description  of,  697 
symptoms  of,  691 

treatment  of,  691 

solium,  description  of,  696 

symptoms  of,  691 

treatment  of,  691 

Teniada,  general  account  of,  695 
Tape-worms,  general  account  of.  695 
Tarona,  Dr.,  on  dochmins  dnodenalis,  706 
Taylor,  A.  S.,  on  lead-poisoning,  609  et 
seq. 

—  F.,  on  hepatic  pulsation,  500 
Teale  on  spinal  irritation,  1106 

Teeth,  affection  of,  in  congenital  sypfailb, 

261 
Temperature,  abnormal,  107 

in  collapse,  116 

death  from  high,  110 

degradation  of  tissues  as  cause  ci 

high.  111 

in  hectic  fever,  112 

symptoms  of,  referrible  to  ciieola- 

tory  organs,  107 

—  —  digestive  organs,  108 

nervous  system,  109 

■ respiratory  organs,  108 

skin,  107 

urinary  organs,  108 

in  typhoid  condition,  115 

variations  of,  107 

—  normal,  104 

cause  of,  105 

regulation  of,  106 

{See  also  different  diseases) 
Tendon  reflex,  938 
Tertian  ague,  284 

Testicle,  affection  of,  in  leprosy,  279 
in  mumps,  155 

-  in  syphilis,  259 
Tetanus,  1114 

—  causation  of,  1114 

—  definition  of,  1114 

—  diagnosis  of,  1117 

—  -  emprosthotonos  in,  1117 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  1117 

—  opisthotonos  in,  1117 

—  pleurosthotonos  in,  1117 

—  prognosis  of,  1116 

—  risus  sardonicus  in,  1115 

—  stiffness  of  muscles  in,  1114 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1114 

—  temperature  in,  1117 

—  tonic  spasms  in,  1115 

—  treatment  of,  1118 

—  trismus,  or  lodt-jaw  in,  1116 
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Tetany,  1118 

—  causation  of,  1119 

—  deflnitioD  of,  1118 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  1120 

—  pathology  of,  1120 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  1119 

—  treatment  of,  1120 
Therapeatical  treatment,  126 

administration     of     nonrishment, 

126 

—  ^  attention    to    patient's    comforts, 

126 

onre  of  disease,  125 

elimination  of  poisonoas   matter, 

128 

maintenance  of  strength,  126 

obviation    of    tendency   to  death, 

180 

of  secondary  phenomena  or  symp- 
toms, 129 

Thermometer,  nse  of,  118 

Thiersch  on  experimental  production  of 
cholera,  236 

Thread-worm,  common,  description  of, 
704 

symptoms  of,  705 

treatment  of,  706 

Thrill,  hydatid,  779 

Thrombosis,  557 

—  caasation  of,  557 

—  of  cerebral  arteries  (>ee  Cerebral  Ar- 

teries, obstruction  of),  1066 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  557 

in  arteries,  559 

— in  heart,  657 

in  veins,  568 

—  in  pyemia  {see  Pysemia),  267 

—  symptoms  of,  561 

—  —  cardiac,  562 

pulmonic,  562 

systemic  arterial,  563 

—  —  systemic  venous,  561 

—  treatment  of,  562,  564 

—  -  of  venous  sinnses,  973,  977 
Thmsh,  620 

—  causation  of,  620 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  620 

—  oidimn  albicans  in,  621 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  621 

—  -  treatment  of,  622 
Thudichnm  on  blood  in  cholera,  242 

—  on  gall-stones,  786 

—  on  urinary  pigment,  808 
Thyroid  body,  carcinoma  of,  566 
■ diseases  of,  516 

hypertrophy  of  {see  Goitre),  666 

{See  also  Graves's  Disease),  581 

inflammation  of,  566 

Tio-douloureuz,  1144,  1146 

symptoms  of,  1146 

treatment  of,  1147 

Tinea  decalvans  (see  Alopecia  Areata), 
863 


THE 

Tinea  favosa,  849 

achorion  SchSnleinii  in,  349 

causation  of,  349 

— -  —  description  of,  349 

—  —  treatment  of,  851 

—  tonsurans,  847 

—  causation  of,  847 

—  —  description  of,  347 
treatment  of,  849 

trichophyton  tonsurans  in,  347 

—  versicolor,  351 

causation  of,  361 

description  of,  351 

miorosporon  furfur  in,  351 

treatment  of,  352 

Tinkling,  metallic,  382 
Tissues,  connective,  19 

—  epithelial,  19 

—  physiological,  19 
- —  specialised,  20 

Todd  on  alcohol  in  pneumonia,  412 

—  on  hemiplegia  in  cerebral  softening, 

1068 
Tone  of  paralysed  muscles,  937 
Tongue,    enlargement     of,  in  children, 

590 

—  inflammation  of  (see  Glossitis),  626 
Tonic  spasms,  description  of,  945 
Tonsil,  inflammation  of  {see  Quinsy),  627 

in  scarlet  fever,  164,  168 

Tonsillitis  (see  Quinsy),  627 

Tophi  (see  Gout),  889 
Torsion  of  bowel,  720 

—  causation  of,  720 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  720 

—  symptoms  of,  721 

—  treatment  of,  730 
Torticollis,  rheumatic,  878 

—  spasmodic  (see  Wry-neck),  1141,  1142 
Torula  cerevisis  (yeast-plant)  in  urine, 

819 

in  vomit,  692,  714,  743 

Trachea,  congestion  of,  458 

—  diphtiberitic  affection  of,  211 

—  inflammation  of  (see  Laryngitis),  389 

—  spasm  of,  470 

--  syphilitic   disease   of  (see   Syphilitic 
Disease  of  Bespiratory  Organs),  441 

Tracheitis  (see  Laryngitis),  389 

Tracheotomy  in  diphtheria,  218 

Traction   of   bowel  (see  Compression  of 
Bowel),  719 

Trapp's  formula  for  determining  solids  in 
urine,  802 

Treatment  of  disease,  122 

hygienic,  128 

prophylactic,  123 

therapeutical,  125 

(See  a2so  different  diseases) 

—  prophylactic,  of  fevers,  144 

(See  also  different  fevers) 
Tremor,  purring,  in  heart-disease,  485, 498 
Tremors,  944 

4k2 
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rremors  in  dissemiiuited  Rclerosia,  1034 

—  in  lateral  sclerosis,  1014  et  seq. 

—  in  mercarial  poisoning,  614 

—  in  paralysis  agitans,  1089 
Trendelenburg   on    inoculation  of   diph- 
theria, 209 

Trichina  spiralis,  description  of,  707 
Trichinosis,  707 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  708 

—  treatment  of,  709 
Triohooephalus  dispar,  705 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  347 
Tricuspid  valve  disease,  492,  497 

causes  of,  491 

diagnosis  of,  497 

effect  of,  on  heart,  493 

manner  of,  492 

prognosis  of,  607 

treatment  of,  608 

Trismus  {see  Tetanus),  1114 

—  neonatorum,  1114 
Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  809 
Trousseau  on  agne,  381 

—  on  antemia,  695,  596 

—  on  aphasia,  963 

—  on  belladonna  in  hooping  cough,  153 

—  on  chorea,  1077 

—  on  constipation,  730 

—  on  delirium  in  small-pox,  177 

—  on  delirium  tremens,  604 

—  on  diabetes  insipidus,  863,  864 

—  on  diarrhoea,  752  et  seq. 

—  on  diarrhoea  in  dyspepsia,  744 

—  on  diphtheria,  209  et  seq. 

—  on  dysentery,  673 

—  on  epidemic  roseola,  160 

—  on  epilepsy,  1085  et  seq. 

—  on  epileptiform  neuralgia,  1146 

—  on  erysipelas  in  rheumatism,  880 

—  on  gout,  895 

—  on  Graves's  disease,  633 

—  on  hemiplegia  in  cerebral  softening, 

1068 

—  on  hooping  cough,  162 

—  on  hydrocephalic  cry,  987 

—  on  hydrocephalus,  1074  et  seq. 

—  on  moUities  ossium,  906 

—  on  multiple  puncture  of  hydatid  cysts, 

781 

—  on  painful  spots  in  neuralgia,  1146 

—  on  paracentesis  thoracis,  421 

—  on  paralysis  agitans,  1042 

—  on  recovery  of  arm  before  leg  in  he- 

miplegia, 1064 

—  on  rheumatoid  arthritis,  887  et  seq. 

—  on  swelling  of  hands  and  feet  in  con- 

fluent small-pox,  176 

—  on  tabes  dorsalis,  1023 

—  on  tache  c^r^brale,  977,  988 

—  on  tetany,  1119 
Tubercle,  75 

—  of  abdominal  lymphatic  glands,  683 

—  bacilli,  as  cause  of,  81 
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Tabercle,  of  bowels  {see  Bowels,  Tuberde 
of),  682 

—  of  brain  and  cord  {s«e  Morbid  Growths 

of  Brain  and  Cord),  1045 

—  crude  or  yellow,  75 

—  cntaneous,  meaning  of  term,  293 

—  of  digestive  organs,  682  et  seq. 

—  of  Fallopian  tubes,  869 

—  in  glanders,  250 

—  grey  or  miliary,  75 

—  of  heart  and  pericardium,  520 

—  inoculation  of,  81 

—  of  kidneys  (see  Kidney,  Tubercle  ol), 

840 

—  of    larynx    {see    Bespiratory   Orgios, 

Tubercle  of),  389  et  seq.,  427 

—  of  liver,  772 

—  of  lungs  {see  Bespiratory  Organs,  Tu- 

bercle of),  427 

—  of  lymphatics  {see  Lymphsties,  Ta- 

bercle of),  566 

—  microscopic  description  of,  76  et  seq. 

—  of  meninges  {see  Meningitis),  982 

—  of  mouth,  fauces,  Ae.,  633 

—  of  ovaries,  869 

—  of  peritoneum   {see  Peritoneum,  Tn- 

bercle  of),  683 

—  of   pleura   {see   Bespiratory    Organs, 

Tubercle  of),  427 

—  quasi-malignancy  of,  81 

—  relation  to  adenoid  tissue,  78 

—  relation  between  grey  and  crude,  79 

—  seat  of,  78,  80 

—  of   spleen  {see   Spleen,  Tabende  of), 

682 

—  of  supra-renal  capsules  {see  Addison's 

Disease),  575 

—  of  urinary  bladder,  867 

—  of  uterus,  869 

Tnbercula,  Willan's  seventh  order,  893 
Tubercular   laryngitis   (see    Laryngitis), 
389  et  seq.,  427 

—  meningitis  {see  Meningitis),  983 
Tuberculosis  {see  Tnberele) 
Tubular  breathing,  380 

Tnfnell    on    treatment     of     aneurysm, 

548 
Tomours,  61 

—  adenoid,  74 

—  angioma  or  vascular,  59 

—  carcinoma  or  cancer,  68 

—  chondroma  or  cartilaginoos,  56 

—  classification  of,  51 

—  colloid,  71 

—  complex,  62 

—  connective  tissne,  63 

—  encephaloid,  71 

—  epithelioma  or  cancroid,  78 

—  fibroma  or  fibrous,  53 

—  glioma,  or  glue-like,  55 

—  granuloma,  75 

—  gnmmata,  83 

—  histioid,  52 
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TomooTs,  lipoma  or  fatty,  63 

—  lymphadenoma,  60,  62 

—  lymphangioma,  60 

' —  lymphoma  or  lymphatic,  69 

—  myoma  or  mascalar,  68 

—  myxoma  or  mucous,  64 

—  neuroma  or  nervous,  67 

—  organoid,  62 

—  osteoma  or  osseous,  67 

—  sarcoma,  66 

—  soirrhonB,  70 

—  sdotnlons  glands,  61 

—  teratoid,  62 

—  tubercle,  76 

{See    morbid    growth   of    difierent 
organs) 
Twisting  of  bowel  {see  Torsion),  720 
Tympanites,  662  (and  various  abdominal 

affections) 
Tympanitic  resonance,  374 
T^pe,  change  of,  in  disease,  13 
TypUitis,  663 

—  causation  of,  664 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  664 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  665 
' —  treatment  of,  666 

Typhoid  condition,  114 

symptoms  of,  114 

Typhoid  fever  (see  Enteric  Fever),  219 
Typhomania,  114 
Typhus,  187 

—  abdominal  {see  Enteric  Fever),  219 

—  causation  of,  187 

—  causes  of  death  in,  192 

—  complications  of,  192,  193 

—  definition  of,  187 

—  history  of,  187 

—  incubation  of,  188 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  193 

—  mortality  of,  192 

—  pregnancy  and,  191 

—  symptoms  and  progress  of,  188 

—  treatment  of,  193 

—  varieties  of,  192 
Tyrosine,  808 


TTLCERATION,  43 
U     —  of  bowels  (see  Bowels,  Ulceration 
of),  668 
(See  also  Enteric  Fever,  and  Tu- 
bercle of  Bowels) 

—  of  bronchial  tubes,  396,  428 

—  of  ctecnm  (see  Typhlitis),  663 

—  of  colon  (see  Dysentery),  667 

—  of  larynx,  389,  428 

—  of  mouth,  623 

—  of  oesophagus,  634 

—  of  rectum  (see  Periproctitis),  666 

—  of  stomach  (see  Stomach,  Ulceration 

of),  654 

—  of  trachea,  389,  428 
Ulcerative  endocarditis,  664 


Urtemia,  828 

—  in  scarlet  fever,  169 

—  in  enppression  of  urine,  866 

—  in  the  typhoid  condition,  115 
Urates  deposited  in  gout,  889 

—  in  urine,  807 

forms  of,  807 

tests  for,  807 

Uratio  calculi,  819 

—  degeneration,  91 
Urea,  804 

—  tests  for,  806 
Uric  acid,  806 
calculi,  819 

Urinary  bladder,  diseases  of,  866 

dilatation  of,  866 

symptoms  of,  868 

treatment  of,  868 

inflammation  of,  866 

symptoms  of,  867 

morbid  growths  of,  867 

tubercle  of,  867 

—  concretions,  819,  846 

—  ■ —  causation  of,  846 

—  -  —  chemistry  of,  819 

ammoniaoo  -  magnesian    phos- 
phate, 820 

—  amorphous  phosphate,  820 

carbonate  of  lime,  820 

cystine,  819 

fusible,  820 

indigo,  820 

oxalate  of  lime,  820 

oratic,  819 

uric  acid,  819 

xanthine,  820 

morbid  anatomy  of,  846 

—  —  symptoms  and  progress  of,  847 
treatment  of,  848 

—  organs,  affection  of,  in  hysteria,  1106 
Urine,  bloody  (see  Hsematnria,  and  Pa 

roxysmal  Haematuria),  854,  865 

—  chylous  {see  Chyluria),  852 

—  diseased,  803 
albumen  in,  812 

ammoniaoo-magnesian    phosphate 

in,  812 
amorphous  phosphate  of  lime  in, 

811 

bacteria  in,  819 

bile  in,  814 

bilharzia  hsmatobia  in,  819 

blood  in,  814 

carbonate  of  lime  in,  812 

casts  in,  815 

chyle  in,  852 

colouring  matter  of  blood  in,  814 

colouring  matters  in,  808 

crystallised  phosphate  of  lime  in, 

811 

—  —  cystine  in,  807 

echinooocci  in,  819 

fat  in,  818 
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Urine,  diseased,  filaria  sanguinis  hominis 
in,  819 

hydatids  in,  819 

leucine  in,  808 

—  —  morbid  growths  in,  818 
maoas  in,  817 

odorous  matters  in,  808 

oxalate  of  lime  in,  812 

penicillinm  in,  819 

—  —  physical  characters  of,  808 
pus  in,  817 

quantity  of,  808 

quantity  of  soIidB  in,  803 

reaction  of,  804 

salts  in,  811 

sarcins  in,  819 

specific  gravity  of,  804 

spermatozoa  in,  818 

sugar  in,  809 

tyrosine  in,  808 

urates  in,  807 

urea  in,  804 

uric  acid  in,  806 

xanthine  in,  807 

yeast-plant  in,  819 

—  healthy,  801 

constituents  of  (enumeration),  802 

—  —  determination  of  solids  in,  802 
quantity  of,  802 

specific  gravity  of,  802 

—  retention  of  constituents  of,  in  blood, 

consequences  of,  820 
anasarca,  822 

—  —  —  congestion,  822 

dropsy,  822 

hemorrhage,  822 

• —  —  —  hypertrophy  of  heart,  821 
inflammation,  822 

—  —  —  thickening    of    blood-vessels, 
821 

ursemia,  828 

—  suppression  of,  864 

in  cholera,  238 

functional,  864 

in  hysteria,  1106 

—  -  from  obstruction  of  ureters,  866 

~ causation  of,  866 

morbid  anatomy  of,  865 

symptoms  and  progress  of, 

866 

treatment  of,  866 

in  obstruction  of  bowels,  663,  729 

Urticaria  (see  Erythema),  303,  306 

—  evanida,  307 

—  factitious,  307 

—  febrilis,  806 

—  perstans,  307 

—  treatment  of,  307 
Uterus,  dilatation  of,  871 

—  inflammation  of,  868 

causation  of,  868 

morbid  anatomy  of,  868 

symptoms  of,  869 


Uterus,  malignant  disease  of,  870 

—  myomata  of,  869 

—  —  symptoms  of,  870 

—  tubercle  of,  869 


VACCINATIOK,  180 
—  Badoock  on,  180 

—  Ceely  on,  180 

—  dangers  of,  183 

—  history  of,  183 

—  Jenner  on,  183 

—  Marson  on,  183 

—  performance  of,  184 

—  precautions  as  to,  184 

—  protectiveness  of,  against  Tariola,  183 

—  repetition  of,  184,  186 
Vaccine-lymph,  mode  of  taking,  184 
Vaccinia  {see  Cow-pox),  180 

—  experiments  with  regard  to  the  eon- 

tagium  of,  138 
Valleix,on  painful  spots  in  nenralgia,  1145 
Valves  of  heart,  degenerative  affecticos 

of,  524 

causation  of,  524 

morbid  anatomy  of,  534 

symptoms  of,  625 

treatment  of,  626 

rupture  of,  628 

Valvular  affections,  491  et  seq. 

aortic,  492,  495 

causes  of,  491 

diagnosis  of,  495 

effects  of  on  heart,  492 

effects  of  on  organism,  498 

manner  of,  492 

mitral,  492,  496 

multiple,  497 

murmurs  in,  494 

prognosis  of,  606 

pulmonic,  492,  496 

— treatment  of,  508 

tremors  in,  498 

tricuspid,  492,  497 

Varicella  {see  Chicken-pox),  185 
Variola  (see  Small-pox),  171 
Varioloid  {see  SmaU-pox),  171 
Varix,  666 

—  causation  of,  666 

—  morbid  anatomy  of,  656 

Vascular  organs,  diseases  of,  476  et  aeq. 

—  tumour,  59 

Veins,  dilatation  of  {see  Vaiiz),  656 

—  diseases  of,  556  el  seq. 

—  embolism  of  {see  Embolism),  559 

—  inflammation  of,  655 

—  obstruction  of,  667 

—  thrombosis  of  {see  Thromboais),  557 
Venous  murmur,  603 

—  pulsation,  500 

—  sinuses,  obstruction  of,  973,  977, 1062 
Ventricles  of  brain  and  oord,  anatomy  of, 

908 
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Yentrioles  of  brain  and  oord,  dropsy  of 
(see  Hydrocephslos  and  Hydrorrha- 
ohiB).  1071 

effosioD  of  blood  into,  1057,  1059, 

1068 

—  of  heart,  diseases  of  {see  Heart,  <to.) 
Yernioa  neorogenica,  329 

Vertebrte,  caries  of,  {see  Dnra  Mater,  In- 
flammation of),  973,  978 
Vertigo,  956 

—  aural  {see  Mini&re's  Disease),  1129 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  1035 

—  epileptic,  1088 

—  in  morbid  growths  of  brain,  1049 

—  pathology  of,  956 

—  varieties  of,  966 
Vesicles,  meaning  of  term,  293 
Vesicnlie,  (Willan's  sixth  order),  294 
Vesicolar  emphysema  (see  Emphysema), 

458 
Vibices,  meaning  of  term,  292 
Villemin  on  inoonlation  of  tubercle,  81 
Virohow  on  carcinoma,  68  et  seg. 

—  on  catarrh  of  hepatic  ducts,  795 

—  on  cell-districts,  20 

—  on  classification  of  tamours,  61 

—  on  cloudy  swelling,  86 

—  on  cretinism,  671,  672 
'—  on  elephantiasis,  836 

—  on  elephantiasis  Arabom,  60 

—  on  enohondroma,  56 

—  on  erysipelas,  298 

—  on  fibrine  in  inflammation,  80 

—  on  glioma,  65 

—  on  goitre,  567 

—  on  goitre  (sub-maxillary),  669 

—  on  granoloma,  76 

—  on  hyperplasia,  38 

—  on  jaondice,  767 

—  on  keloid,  881 

—  on  inflammation,  49 

—  on  lardaceous  degeneration,  87 

—  on  leprosy,  278 

—  on  moUities  ossium,  906 

—  on  molluscmn  contagiosum,  838 

—  on  myeline,  94 

—  on  physiological  tissues,  19 

—  on  psammoma,  68 

—  on  pytemia,  268 

—  on  sarcoma,  65 

—  on  scrofulous  glands,  61 

—  on  seat  of  origin  of  morbid  growths, 

28 

—  on  syphilitic  disease  of  liver,  778 

—  on   tongue-enlargement   in   children, 

690 

—  on  tnberole,  79 

—  on  tnberole  of  oral  mucous  membrane, 

688 

—  on  ulcer  of  stomach,  664 

—  on  white  hepatisation  of  lungs,  442 
Vital  causes  of  disease,  16 

—  proi>erties  of  protoplasm,  18 


Vitiligoidea  (tee  Xanthoma),  331 

Vocal  fremitus,  869 

Voelcker  on  centres   for  movements  of 

internal  ocular  muscles,  1080 
Vogel,  Alfred,  on  urea  in  pyaemia,  108 
Voioe,  absence  of,  861 

—  auscultation  of,  379,  888 

—  in  cholera,  288 

—  compass  of,  861 

—  feebleness  of,  860 

—  in  leprosy,  276 

—  pathology  of,  360 

—  pitch  of,  861 

—  quality  of,  861 

Volkman  on  infantile  paralysis,  1003 
Vomieie,  detection  of,  388 

(See  aUo  Pneumonia,  Cirrhosis,  Tu- 
bercular    Disease,     and     Morbid 
Growths  of  the  Lungs) 
Vomit,  black,  in  yellow  fever,  202 
Vomiting  of  blood  (see  Hemorrhage  from 
\  Stomach),  736 

—  in  dyspepsia,  742 

—  in  epidemic  cholera,  238 

—  in  hysteria,  1106 
.  —  in  megrim,  1126 

I  —  in  M6ni6re's  disease,  1129 
I  —  in  morbid  growths  of  brain,  1050 
.  —  in  obstruction  of  bowels,  728 
I  —  in  obstruction  of  stomach,  714 

—  in  tubercular  meningitis,  985  et  seq. 

I  (See  also  various  affections,  especially 

of  stomach  and  bowels) 
Von  Barensprang  on  zona,  319 


WAOSTAFFE    on    collapse   tempera- 
tures, 117 
Waller,  Augustus,  on  tendon  reflex,  939 
Warehouseman's  itch,  314 
Warner,  on  rheumatic  nodules,  877 
Wasting   palsy    (see  Muscular  Atrophy, 

Progressive),  1009 
Water  on  the  brain  (see  Hydrocephalus), 
1071 

—  on  the   chest  (su   Hydrothorax,  459, 

and  Hydropericardium,  529) 
Water-brash,  743 
Watson,   Eben,  on  nitrate  of  silver  in 

hooping-cough,  154 
Watson,  Sir  Thos.,  on  ague,  280  et  seq. 

—  on  apoplexy,  1065 

—  on  catarrh,  619 

—  on  chorea,  1080,  1083 

—  on  hydrocephalus,  1077 

—  on  hysteria,  1106,  1110 

—  on  lead-poisoning,  618 

—  on  meningitis,  991 

—  on  tetanus,  1114  et  seq. 
Watson,  Spencer,  on  cystic  goitre,  567 
Watteville,    Dr.    de,    on    reflex    action, 

939 
Waxy  degeneration,  86 
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Weber,  H.,  on  hyiwrpyrezia,  881 
Wells,  Spencer,  on  ovarian  tnmonts,  874 
Wens,  325 
Werlhofii,  morbus  macolosus  (see   Pnr- 

pnra),  599 
West,  C,  on  infantile  convulsions,  1098 

—  on  infantile  paralysis,  1002 
Westphal  on  tendon  reflexes,  939 
Wheal,  definition  of,  293 
Whip-worm,  706  • 

White  hepatisation  of  lungs,  442 
White-cell    blood    (««e   I^uoocythtemia), 

590 
Wilks  on  alcoholic  paralysis,  1006 

—  on  delirium  tremens,  607 

—  on  encephalitis,  994 

—  on  Termca  necrogenica,  329 

Willan  on  classification  of  sldn-diseases, 
291  el  seq. 

—  on  erythema  and  roseola,  SOS  et  seq. 

—  on  lepra  and  psoriasis,  308 

—  on  prurigo,  356 

—  on  strophulus  albidus,  325 

—  on  urticaria,  307 

Wilson  on  classification  of  skin  diseases, 
291 

—  on  ichthyosis,  311 
Worms,  intestinal,  695  et  $eq. 
Wrist-drop    {see    Lead-poisoning),    608, 

610 
Writer's  cramp,  1141 

causation  of,  1141 

definition  of,  1141 

pathology  of,  1143 

symptoms  and  diagnosis  of,  1141 

treatment  of,  1143 

Wry-neck,  spasmodic,  1141 

caasation  of,  1141 

diagnosis  of,  1141 

pathology  of,  1143 

.  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of,  1142 

treatment  of,  1143 


ZTM 

Wnnderlich  on  temperature   in  entoie 
fever,  224 


XAITTHELASMA  {lee  Xanthoma),  331 
Xanthine  calculi,  620 

—  chemistry  of,  807 
Xanthoma,  331 

—  causation  of,  331 

—  connection  with  diabetes,  332 

—  connection  with  jaondiee,  332, 759 

—  description  of,  331 

—  planum,  331 

—  tuberosum,  381 
Xeroderma  (see  Ichthyosis),  311 


YEAST  fungus  in  urine,  819 
in  vomit,  692,  714, 743 

Yellow  atrophy  of   liver  (ue  Jaondiee, 

Malignant),  795 
Yellow  fever,  301 

causation  of,  201 

death,  causes  of,  in,  203 

definition  of,  201 

diagnosis  of,  203, 

history  of,  201 

incubation  of,  202 

morbid  anatomy  of,  204 

mortality  of,  203 

symptoms  and  progress  of,  202 

treatment  of,  204 


ZENKER  on  degeneration  of  mosele,  H 
—  on  trichinosis,  707 
Ziemssen,  von,  on  depressors  of  epiglottis, 

467 
Zona  (tee  Herpes  Zoster),  319 
Zoster  (see  Herpes  Zoster),  319 
Zymotic    diseases   (see    Specific  Febtb 
Diseases),  133 
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tbe  Body  in  Health  and  in  DlKase.  Together  with  the  Uethoda  for  Preparing  or  Separating 
their  Chier  Constltnenta,  as  also  for  tb«r  Examination  In  Detail,  aiid  an  Outline  Syllabus  of  a 
Practical  Course  of  Instmotlon  lor  Students.  By  T.  Cranstoun  Chaklbs,  H.D.,  F.C.S..  M.S., 
&c.,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Physiology,  St.  Thomas's  Hoepltal,  London  ;  lato  Medical  Beglstmr, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  and  formerly  Assistant-Professor  and  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  ami 
Chemical  Physics,  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  lte.,&e.  With  88  Woodcut  ninstiations  and  1  Chroma- 
lithograph.    Demy  Sro.  iU. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 
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A  OUIDE  to  THERAFEHTIOS.  By  Sobui  Faboueabsoh,  H.P.,  M.D.  Edia. 
FJUaP.  Land.,  late  Leetmet  on  UaterU  Ucdlom  «t  St.  lUir*  HocpiUI  Medical  Sebool.  kc 
Thlid  Bditioii.    Ocomi  8to.  7<.  M. 

An  EPITOHE  of  THERAPEUTICS.  Being  a  ComprehenciTO  Sninmuy  of  the 
Tnatment  of  Dtjeam  u  reoonuoended  by  the  leading  British,  Amoieeo,  and  OintinenUl 
Fhjslcians.  By  W.  Doiutt  Brom,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Honorary  Member  of  the  OoDe^  o( 
Fhytioiaiis  of  Sweden,  Phyaician  to  the  Westmiiuter  Oeneral  Diepenaaiy ;  Bdltor  of  the '  E■l^ 
yearly  Abetroct  of  the  lledical  Sciences.'    Crown  8to.  8<.  td. 

COMMENTARY  on  the  BRITISH  PHARMACOP(EU.  By  Wai-tb  GaoBoi 
SxiTH,  U.D.,  Fellow  and  Oenaor  Elnfr  and  Qneen's  College  a<  Phnleian*  In  Ireland  ;  Kramlmr 
in  Hateria  Uedloo,  q.trj. ;  Assistant -Fhyalolan  to  the  Adelaide  Hoq>(laL    Grown  Sro.  Ui.  ti. 

OCULAR  THERAPEUTICS.  By  L.  oa  Wbckbb,  Piofesaor  of  Clinical  Ophthal- 
mokigy,  Paris.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Lrrros  Forbis,  MJl^  K.D.,  F.H.a.S^  late  diidcil 
AssUtant,  Boyal  London  Opthalmio  Hoaidtal.    With  ninstrations.    Demy  8to.  1«s. 

A  TREATISE  on  THERAPEUTICS.  Comprising  Materia  Medics  and 
Tozioology,  with  Eepedal  Beferenoe  to  the  Appllaatlon  of  the  Physiological  ActiOD  of  Smis 
to  Clinical  Uedidne.     By  H.  a  VooD,  Jan.,  M.D.     New  BdiUon,  Enlarged.    8to.  Ui. 

DISEASES  of  the  NERVOUS  STSTEM,  their  PreTalenee  and  Pathology.  By 
JOLIUS  Althaos,  I(.D.,  K3.C.P.  Lond.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hcepital  for  BpOmyaBd 
Paralysis,  Begent's  Park ;  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Hedlcal  and  Cblmrglcal  Society,  Statktiol 
Soeie^,  and  the  Medical  Society  ot  London ;  Member  of  the  Clinical  Society ;  Corresponding 
Member  ot  the  8ocl«t«  d'Hydrologle  Medicate  de  Paris ;  of  the  Eleotto-Thetapaitlcal  Society  ot 
New  York  ;  tic  &o.    Demy  Sro.  13«. 

The  LOCALISATION  of  CEREBRAL  DISEASE.  By  Dato)  Fsbbim,  MJ), 
F.B.&,  Assistant  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  Proteosor  ot  Forenslo  Medicine,  King's 
College.    With  nnmerons  Dlnstiatiana.    8to.  Im,  M. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES   of   the   HEART  and  QKRAT 

VESSELS,  including  the  Principles  ot  their  Physical  Diagnosis.  By  Wai.tek  Hatui  WoiAax, 
HJ}.    Fourth  Edition,  thoronghly  reTised  and  greatly  enlarged.    Demy  Sro.  1C>. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  DISEASES  of  the  LUN(JS,  including  the 
Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Notes  on  Climate.  By  Wai:isb  Haixb  Walshx,  M.Di 
Fourth  Edition,  teTlsod  and  much  enlarged.    Demy  8to.  lit. 

On  FUNCTIONAL  DERANGEMENTS  of  the  UVER.  By  C.  MtiBCHuait, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  tiauieilj 
on  the  Medical  Staff  ot  H.M.'s  Bengal  Army.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Sro.  Si. 

AUSCULTATION  and  PERCUSSION,  together  with  the  other  Methods  of 
Physical  Examination  of  the  Chest.  By  Sahciil  Gn,  M.D.  With  ninstrations.  Olitni  Bditioa. 
Fcp.  8to.  C<. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  of  ELECTRICITY    in    MEDICINE   and   SURGERY,  for  the 

Use  ot  Stndents  and  Practitioners.  By  OaoROK  yrruN  Poors,  M.D.  Lond.,  MJI.C.P,  fee. ; 
Assistant-Physician  to  TTniTersity  College  Hosplt^ ;  Senior  Fhysloian  to  the  Boyal  InOrmsry  for 
Children  and  Women.    Crown  8to.  St.  ed. 

SEIK  DISEASES ;  inclnding  their  DeflniUons,  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis, 
Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Treatment.  A  Mannal  for  Stndenta  and  PractltioDers.  By  Maudu 
Morris,  Surgeon  to  the  Skin  Department,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Dermatology  in 
the  Medical  School.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Sto.  7i.  M. 

HOUSEHOLD  MEDICINE:  containiDg  a  Familiar  Description  of  Diseases, 
their  Nature,  Causes  end  Symptoms,  the  most  approTed  Methods  of  Treatment,  the  Propertiat 
and  Uses  of  Bemedles,  SiC,  and  Boles  for  the  Management  of  the  Sick  Boom.  Bxprartj 
adapted  tor  Family  Use.  By  John  Oarddier,  MJ>.  Blerenth  Edition,  with  nmnooas 
ninstrations.    Demy  8tc.  12i.  U. 

A  MANUAL  of  DIET  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Thomas  Ejm 
Obahbzks,  M.D.  Ozon.,  F.B.O.P.  Lond. ;  Honorary  Phyridan  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Walsi; 
Oonsnltlng  Physloion  to  St.  Mary's  and  the  Lock  Hospitals  ;  Lecturer  on  Medidne'at  St.  Ma^r^ 
Sobool ;  Corresponding  Fellow  ot  the  Academy  ot  Medicine,  New  Tork,  &c  Seoood  Bditioa. 
Crown  8to.  I0«.  td. 
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QUAIN  and  WILSOITS  ANATOMICAL  PLATES.  201  PUteg.  2  toIb.  Royal 
folio,  halt-boand  in  moroooo,  or  Fin  FarU  bound  la  clotb.    Frios  oolonnd,  £10.  10<. 

ILLUSTBATIONS  of  DISSECnONS.  In  a  Series  of  Original  Oolonred  Plates 
tlw  Slie  of  Life,  repreeentiiig  the  Sinection  of  the  Human  Body.  Bj  Q.  T.  Elus  end 
O.  H.  PoBD.  Imperial  folio.  3  Tola,  half-bound  in  moroooo,  £«.  b.  Kay  alao  be  had  in  parte, 
•eparatel;.    Farta  1  to  SS,  ii.  M.  each ;  Fart  W,  St. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  of  ANATOMY;  being  a  Guide  to  tlie  Knowledge  of  the 
Human  Body  by  Diaaectlon.  By  OaoRoa  Ycres  Ellis,  Emeritus  Frofeeeor  of  TTnlTenity  College, 
London.    Ninth  Edition,  Berlied.    With  !M  BngraTlngs  on  Wood.    Small  8to.  ISj.  id. 

A  DIRECTORY  for  the  DISSECTION  of  the  HUMAN  BODY.  By  Johm 
CUELaKS,  U .D.,  F.B.S.,  Frofeeaor  of  Anatomy  in  the  XTniTenlty  of  Olaagow.  Second  Edition. 
Fop.  8to.  ii.  id. 

STJRQERY :  its  PBurcTFi.Bs  and  Pricticb.  By  Tixotrt  Houuts,  M.A.,  Cantab., 
F.R.O.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Oeorge'e  EoepitaL  Foniih  Bdltiim.  With  upward!  of  400  Ulnstrationa. 
Boyal  Sto.  S0<. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY :  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therepentic,  and  Operative. 
BySAMDKLD.  0R08S,  IIJ>.,  LL.D.,  S.C.L.  Ozon.  Fifth  Edition,  greatly  Enlarged  and  thoroughly 
Beviaed,  with  npwaida  of  1,400  Illnstiatlona.    S  Tola.    Sro.  £3.  10<. 

ANTISEPTIC  SURGERY:  its  Principles,  Practice,  History,  and  ResulU.  By 
W.  Watbok  Chktnb,  H.B.,  F.R.C.B.,  A«istant-Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  Demon- 
strator of  Surgical  Fathology  in  King's  College.    With  14iS  lUuatrations.    8to.  3U. 

Ur.   Lister's  reenlts  and  views  iuve  hitherto 
been  published  only  f  nigmentarily  in  journals  and 


'In  the  Tolame  before  us  Ur.  Cheyne  has 
made  a  very  valuable  addition  to  surglaU  litera- 
ture. The  intimate  profeeaional  relations  of  3fr. 
Cheyne  with  Frofeesor  Lister  give  a  special 
importance  and  value  to  this  work;  for  wtiile 


transactions  of  learned  societies,  Mr.  Cheyne's 
book  affords  a  trustworthy  and  complete  state- 
ment of  them.' — Lancst. 


A  MANUAL  of  DENTAL  SURGERY  and  PATHOLOGY.  By  Aifrto  Colemak, 
L.B.C.F.,  F.B.C.S.  Exam.,  Ii.D.S.,  Ac. ;  Senior  Dental  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Dental  Surg«i7 
to  St  Bartholomew's  and  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London ;  Uember  of  Board  of  Examinen  in 
Dental  Surgery,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  late  Piesidenc  Odontologlcal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
With  888  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  ISs.  id. 
'  It  is  always  satisfactory  to  come  acnes  a   I   subjeeta  on  wUch  he  has  especially  worked,  nor 


manual  written  by  an  author  thorooglily  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject,  and  with  a  just  sense 
Gt  proportion,  not  disposed  to  magnify  onim- 
patant  details  because  they  happen  to  inolnde 


to  minimise  in  importance  others  to  which  be  has 
given  leas  attention.  The  manual  is  widl.balanced, 
clear,  simple,  and  exact,  and  is  an  excellent  stu- 
dent's book.*— LoNBOx  Medical  Bboobo. 


HUMAN  MORPHOLOGY:  a  Treatise  on  Practical  and  Applied  Anatomy.  By 
HKmr  Albbrt  Rksvks,  F.R.O.8.E.,  formerly  Demonstrator  of  Ajiatomy  at  the  London  and 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  Colleges,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  London  School  of 
Kadldne  for  Women  ;  Surgeon,  and  formerly  Fathologist,  to  the  Hospital  for  Women ;  Surgeon 
to  the  Hoyal  Orthopsedic  Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  the  East  London  Children's  Hospital ;  Asalstant 
Snrgeoo  and  Teaoher  of  Fractlcal  Surgery  at  the  London  Hospital;  Consulting  Surgeon  to 
the  Westminster  General  Dispensary  ;  formerly  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital ;  and  Surgeon  in  co<harge  of  the  Aural  Department  and  Surgical  Bn^istrar  at 
the  London  Hospital,  fto.    Now  ready,  with  S64  Illnstrations,  8vo.  price  2S<. 

ToL  1.    Contents :  Tns  LiUBS  and  thi  Fibikach. 

ELEMENTS  of  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Dr.  L.  Hbbmakn,  Piofesaar  of 
Fhysiology  in  the  TTnivendty  of  Zurich.  Second  Edition.  Entirely  recast  from  the  Sixth 
Qerman  Edition,  with  very  copious  additions,  and  many  additional  Woodcuts,  by  Abthub 
OAHasB,  U  J>.,  F,B.S.,  Brackenbury  Frofestor  of  Fhysiology  in  Owen's  Colleg^  Manchester,  and 
Biamlner  in  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.   Demy  8vo.  16«. 
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ATLAS  of  HISTOLOGY.  By  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Lecturer  on  Histology  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hoapitel  ICedloal  School,  utd  Noblb  Sicith,  F.R.C.S.  BdizL  I>.R.(XP.  Lond.,  Ac 
Bxageoa  to  the  AH  Saints'  Children's  Hospital ;  Senior  Surgeon  and  Sorgeon  to  the  Ortiufwd^ 
Department  of  the  Faningdon  Dispensary ;  Orthopsedio  Surgeon  to  the  British  Home  tor 
Incurables.  A  complete  lepnwntatlon  of  the  ICctoaoopio  Btmctnre  of  Smpis  and  Compon^ 
Tissues  of  Han  and  the  higher  Animals,  in  eanfully  axacnted  coloured  oigraTings,  vith 
Bxplsnatory  Text  of  the  Figures,  and  a  oondae  aocoont  of  the  hitherto  ascertained  tests  in 
Histology.  Boyal  4to,  with  48  oolonred  plates,  bonnd  in  half-leathsr,  price  £4. 4s. ;  cc  tn  U  parti, 
price  6<.  each. 

A  MANUAL  of  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.  By  Comin.  and  BiimBB. 
Translated  by  authority  from  the  New  and  B&.written  French  Bdition,  with  the  original  Illus- 


trations. Vol,  I.  Histology  of  the  Tissues. 
Histology.  Lesions  of  the  Organs,  Part  L 
'An  admirable  expodtioa  of  an  that  b  known 
respeoting  the  morbid  histology  of  the  tirsues 
and  organs  of  the  human  body.  .  .  .  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  It  in  the  hands  cf  all  medical 
students,  and  of  all  tbofe  who  wish  to  keep 
themselves  informed  of  the  present  state  of 
pathology.'— LoKDos  Usdicu.  Recobd. 

'  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  hook  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  pathological 
histology.'— Ouaoow  UxonuL  Jodiwal. 


Demy  Sto.  price  31s.    Vol.  II.  Special  Fathdogieal 
With  1%  ninstzations.    DemySTOi  ISs. 

'  We  may  safely  recommend  the  work  m  the 
foremost  text-book  of  its  class,  and  we  are  certain 
that  it  will  DOW  be  widely  studied  by  many  to 
whom  the  original  was  a  closed  book.' 

L.UiCIT. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  manual  is 
by  a  rery  long  way  the  bat  in  the  Englbh 
language,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend  it 
as  a  t«^t-hook.' 

BnmisoHAii  ICsDiau.  BBrmr. 


The  DESCRIPTIVE  ATLAS  of  ANATOMY.  A  Eepresentation  of  the  AnMomy 
of  the  Human  Body.  In  93  Boyal  4to.  Plates,  containing  SM>  II lustrations.  Inbxidncing 
HraTZHAHS's  Fignres,  oonsldeiably  modMed,  and  with  many  Original  Drawings  from  Natme. 
By  Noble  Shith,  F.B.C.S.  Bdin.  Ii.B.O.P.;Lond.,  Burgeon  to  the  All  Sahits'  Children's  Hospital, 
*  Senior  Surgeon  and  Surgeon  to  the  Orthoi  asdic  Department  of  the  Fsrringdon  Di^jensary,  and 
Orthopcedic  Surgeon  to  the  Britisb  Home  tor  Incurables.    Bonnd  in  half-leather,  IBs: 


'  Certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pnbU- 
cations  of  the  day.  Tha  great  advantage  which 
it  preaenu  is  that  all  the  attachments  of  bones, 
the  arteries,  veins,  &o.,  an  copiomly  lettered 
and  described  in  atla ;  and  the  arteries  and  veins 
ate  coloured.  The  book  is  one  of  great  utiU^ 
and  merit,  and  refiecta  credit  on  the  artist  and 
also  on  those  who  have  produced  it.' 

BnrnsH  UmicAL  Joubhal. 


■The  plan  of  this  work  is  most  exodlent,  and 
to  one  who  is  imable  to  keep  his  annt^wniwi 
knowledge  always  ready  at  demand,  bat  who 
requires  occasionally  to  refer  to  particnlar  potiiB, 
it  wiU  prove  an  invaloahle  aid.  Insteaui  U  a 
letterpress  desoription,  with  letters  or  figures  to 
aid  In  identifying  the  vationa  prooeaaea  of  bone, 
or  mnades,  or  blood-vessels,  these  straonm  an 
labelled  in  jtO.'— OluLSOow  UzincAi.  JooicrAi. 


An  INDEX  of  SUEGEBY.  Being  a  Concise  Classificaticn  of  the  Main  Facta  and 
Theories  of  Surgery,  for  the  Use  of  Senior  Students  and  others.  By  C.  B.  Kxctlbt.  FJLCA, 
Surgeon  to  the  West  London  Hospital,  and  to  the  Snigical  Aid  Sodetr-  Second  Bdltjosi.  Cnm 
8vo.  10«.  M. 


•  Will  prove  truly  valuable,  and  will,  we  trust, 
for  many  years  be  kept  up  to  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  surgical  progreiB.  The  system  of 
arrangement  is  just  what  the  system  in  such  a 
publication  should  ever  be,  purely  alpbahetioal, 
and  the  text  is  written  in  as  elegant  and  Intel- 
ligible Bnglish  as  can  be  expected  in  oondenaa- 
tioiu  and  abridgments.' 

BarnsH  IIkdiou.  Jodbkal. 


■Ur.EeeUey's  work  fills  a  gap  that  has  Va« 
existed  in  the  educational  literature  of  surgary. 
Previous  attempts  have  been  made  to  prodnoe  a 
hook  of  the  same  oharaoter,  but,  compared  witii 
the  "  Index,"  they  have  all  been  crude  and  in- 
eflectnal.  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Keatteiy 
on  his  performance,  and  as  heartily  tluak  Um 
for  oonferring  a  real  boon  on  medlc2  student*  by 
this  much  needed  and  exoellantly  executed  aid  to 
the  study  of  surgery.'  Ubdicai.  Nkws. 


The  SURGERY  of  DEFORMITIES.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  PractitioDers.  By 
NOBLB  SHiTR,  F.R.O.&  Idin.,  L.B.C.F.  Lend.,  Surgeon  to  the  All  Saints'  OhtldTsa'*  Ho&fhal, 
Senior  Surgeon  and  B  u  rgeon  to  the  OrtbO[  cdie  Department  of  the  Bkningdon  Dispensaiy,  and 
Orthopaedic  Surgeon  to  the  British  Home  for  InoniaUes.  With  118  Hlnsbaticma-  Crown 
8vo.  lOi.  M. 


'This  is  a  sound  practical  guide  to  the  treat- 
ment of  bodily  deformities,  baaed  evidently  open 

personal  obeervaidon  s.id  experience. We 

can  cordlallv  recom;  nd  the  work  as  a  gnide  to 
busy  practitioners,  who  will  find  in  it  jnst  what 
they  want,  clearly  set  forth  and  Ulnstrated.' 

LOMDOM  UIDICAL  ReCOBS. 

'The  woodcuts  show   very  practicallj  the 
points  which  they  are  Intended  to  illnstnte. 


and  materially  help  the  reader.  We  cam  le- 
commend  this  as  one  of  ti>e  most  praetieel, 
nsetul,  and  able  handbooks  at  Orthopndto 
Surgery.  It  is  one  whidi  will  be  alike  popolar 
and  useful  with  practitioners  and  students,  aad 
establishes  for  its  aotbor  a  high  pcsitton  in  tke 
department  of  sdenoe  and  practioe  which  Ui 
handbook  lUostistes.' 

British  Mxdiou,  Jodbxhl 
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